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PREFACE 


The  International  Yearbook  on  Teacher  Education  is  a source  of  global  expertise. 
It  provides  the  reader  with  a review  of  current  research  and  innovative  programs  and 
practices  viewed  from  an  international  perspective  and  offered  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teacher  education  worldwide.  The  papers  and  recommendations  selected  for 
publication  in  this  1996  volume  are  tlie  product  of  tlie  43"*  ICET  World  Assembly, 
hosted  by  The  Jordanian  Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  The  Jordanian  Ministry  of 
Education,  The  National  Center  for  Human  Resources  Development,  and  the 
Jordanian  Public  Universities  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein  bin 
Talal. 

To  develop  this  volume,  ICET  invited  eminent  educators  from  Africa;  Asia  and 
the  Pacific;  Europe;  the  Middle  East;  South  America;  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  to  address  the  World  Assembly  Theme:  Teacher  Education  and  School 
Reform.  The  Theme  recognized  that  improving  the  quality  of  education  is  every 
nation’s  best  development  strategy  and  that  improving  tlie  quality  preparation  of  a 
nation’s  teachers  through  continuous  reform  of  educational  institutions  and  basic  and 
secondary  education  policies  and  curricula  is  the  best  pain  and  the  best  process  to 
acliieve  educational  excellence  and  national  prosperity. 

The  World  Assembly  Theme  was  supported  by  plenary  sessions  and  researched- 
based  paper  presentations  focusirig  on  four  Topics: 


Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform  to  promote  democratic  values  and  practices; 
develop  a democratic  pedagogy  of  school  renewal;  build  a school  community;  orient 
school  personnel  towards  planned  change;  and  enhance  teaching  and  learning 
effectiveness. 


Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform  between  schools  and  imiversities;  within 
professional  development  schools;  between  professional  and  public  schools;  and 
between  centers  of  educational  development  and  public  schools. 

Topic  Three 

Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform  through  innovations  in  pre-service  teacher 
education  and  tlieir  likely  impact  on  schools;  theroleofcormnitment,  empowerment 
and  reflection;  and  the  role  of  assessment  and  student  support. 

Topic  Four 

Capitalizing  of  International  Collaboration  for  School  Reform  by  identifying  national, 
regional  and  international  efforts  for  achieving  school  reform;  and  enhancing 


Topic  One 


Topic  Two 
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international  networking  and  collaborative  research  and  development  strategies  for 
systemic  reform. 

Education  leaders  from  Jordan,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland, 
and  Brunei  Darussalam  were  invited  as  World  Assembly  keynote  and  plenary 
speakers.  Their  research  and  analysis  comprise  PART  I,  II,  and  III  of  tliis  volume. 

In  PART  IV,  academic  papers  are  organized  by  one  of  the  four  topics  they  address. 

PART  V of  this  volume  includes  the  World  Assembly  Conununiqud,  a syntliesis  of  the 
salient  ideas,  issues  and  policy  recommendations  presented  and  deliberated  at  the 
1996  World  Assembly. 

Tliis  volume  outlines  key  issues  confronting  educators  and  suggests  successful 
strategies  and  practices  for  educators  to  model  in  pursuit  of  quality  teacher  education 
and  school  reform  on  the  local , national,  and  international  level. 


Nelly  Aleotti  Mala 
1996 ICET  President 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  43'^'*  ICET  World  Assembly  was  held  in  Amman,  Jordan,  December 
16-21,  1996  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  King  Hussein  bin  Talal. 
His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  El-Hasan  bin  Talal  has  presided  as 
World  Assembly  Chairman  and  delivered  the  Keynote  Frank  H.  Klassen 
lecture.  The  Assembly  was  hosted  by  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education 
and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as  well  as  Jordanian  Public  Universities, 
and  the  National  Center  for  Human  Resources  Development. 

Participants  in  the  Assembly,  who  come  from  46  countries,  were 
scholars,  practitioners,  and  administrators  from  universities,  colleges, 
departments,  and  institutes  of  education,  as  well  as  government  agencies 
and  professional  organizations. 

The  1996  World  Assembly  theme  titled  “Teacher  Education  and  School 
Reform”  has  addressed  a major  problem  that  confronts  many  school 
systems  on  the  national,  regional,  and  international  levels. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  theme,  four  topics  have  been  focused  on 
by  the  plenary  and  concurrent  sessions  of  the  conference.  The  four  topics 
were  as  follows: 

1 . Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform. 

2.  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform. 

3.  Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform. 

4.  Capitalizing  on  International  Collaboration  for  school  Reform. 

Those  submitting  papers  for  concurrent  sessions  were  requested  to 
write  about  research  studies  and  programs  addressing  one  of  these  topics. 
Over  one  hundred  papers  were  presented  and  discussed  in  the  concurrent 
sessions.  Rapporteurs  of  all  sessions  were  requested  to  take  notes  and 
conclude  all  papers  presented  in  the  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the 
final  World  Assembly  report  and  recommendations. 


Professor  Victor  Billeh 
Professor  Kanial  Dawani 
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MESSAGE  OF  WELCOME 


We  in  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  liave  always  prioritized  human  resource 
development.  Though  our  country  is  rich  in  heritage,  geographically  central  and  a 
good  example  of  political  moderation,  stability  and  democratization,  its  natural  and 
material  resources  are  somewhat  limited.  This  is  why,  for  decades,  we  have  invested  in 
and  developed  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  skills  of  our  Jordanian  citizens. 

We  believe  our  educational  system  can  prepare  and  qualify  our  young  people  to 
serve,  participate  and  contribute  in  the  best  way  they  can.  We  take  pride  in  this  system 
wliich,  from  tlie  start,  has  been  dynamic,  progressive  and  reliable. 

However,  we  are  always  open  to  new  ideas,  and  we  therefore  welcome  witli  great 
entliusiasm  the  convening  of  the  43"*  World  Assembly  of  the  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teacliing  (ICET)  in  Jordan. 

Since  the  dawn  of  human  civilization,  teachers  liave  been  tlie  carriers  of  tlie  torch  of 
knowledge,  freedom  and  welfare  of  mankind.  Schools  are  tlie  site  of  most  of  our 
formative  experiences.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  empower  teachers  and  bring  about  the 
necessary  reforms  to  make  tlie  school  environment  more  congenial  to  learning. 

We  therefore  look  forward  to  hearing  education  officials,  scholars  and  teachers 
debate  their  views  on  the  ever  crucial,  though  somewhat  elusive,  question  of  teacher 
education  and  school  reform.  We  welcome  your  fresh  perspectives  and  we  hope  the 
various  debates  will  translate  into  concrete  suggestions  which  all  countries  can 
implement  and  benefit  from. 

Thanks  to  conferences  like  these,  humanity  is  getting  a lot  closer  to  the  objective  of 
high  quality  education  for  all.  We  feel  privileged  and  honored  to  host  this  important 
assembly  and  we  are  confident  that  the  views  which  will  be  exclianged  in  Amman  will 
make  a difference. 

We  welcome  all  the  participants  from  the  region  and  beyond  to  Jordan  and  wish  you 
success  in  your  noble  endeavor: 

El  Hassan  bin  Talal 

Crown  Prince  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
December  1996. 
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MESSAGE  OF  WELCOME 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  tlie  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teaching  (ICET),  we  welcome  you  and  commend  your  participation  at 
this  pivotal  43"*  World  Assembly,  convening  in  Amman,  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  December  16-21,  1996. 

The  1996  World  Assembly  theme  recognizes  that  improving  the  quality  of  education 
is  eveiy  nation’s  best  development  strategy  and  that  improving  the  quality  preparation 
of  a nation’s  teachers  through  continuous  reform  of  educational  institutions  and  basic 
and  secondaiy  education  policies  and  cuiticula  is  tlie  best  plan  and  the  best  process  to 
acliieve  educational  excellence  and  national  prosperity. 

It  is  auspicious  that  Jordan’s  visionaiy  leaders  have  invited  ICET  to  convene  this 
historical  forum  to  ciystallize  a ten-year  government  program,  launched  in  1987,  to 
systemically  reform  the  quality  of  education.  The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  is 
distingmshed  by  its  traditional  policy  emphasis  on  education  for  development. 

Tlu'ough  His  Majesty  King  Hussein  bin  Talal’s  great  wisdom,  unique  leadership  and 
personal  dedication  to  education,  participation  in  education  and  literacy  rates  in  the 
Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  are  among  the  highest,  and  tlie  Jordanian  teacher  is 
among  the  veiy  finest  in  the  region. 

The  World  Assembly  Chariman,  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  El-Hassan  bin 
Talal,  has  contributed  tirelessly  to  the  cause  of  education.  As  an  exceptional  educator 
and  intellectual.  His  Royal  Highness  has  designed  and  implemented  school  projects  of 
outstanding  and  far-reaching  impact  on  educational  excellence  in  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

And  you,  the  World’s  leading  education  practitioners,  scholars,  administrators,  and 
policymakers,  are  tlie  global  instruments  of  reform. 

ICET  welcomes  and  pays  tribute  to  this  exercise  in  international  partnership. 

Together  you  will  examine  and  discuss  national  and  international  research, 
programs,  and  strategies  which  enable  teacher  education  and  schools  to  respond 
effectively  to  development  needs.  This  World  Assembly  provides  the  opportunity  for 
you  to  share  ideas  of  innovative  practices  and  successful  programs  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  benefit  and  cooperation. 

To  enlist  the  resources  of  the  world’s  education  leaders  in  an  ongoing  partnership  to 
raise  educational  quality,  ICET  is  establishing  at  this  World  Assembly,  a Consortium 
for  International  Cooperation  on  Teacher  Education  Policy  whose  mission  is  to: 

I.  Plan  a World  Education  Policy  Forum  for  the  deliberation  of  policy  issues, 
trends,  and  innovations  in  teacher  education  to  be  convened  annually  at  the  ICET 
World  Assembly;  and  to 
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2.  Develop  International  Standards  of  Excellence  for  tlie  preparation  of  teachers. 

Your  collaborative  input  to  educational  reform  is  tlie  best  plan  to  acliieve  global 
educational  excellence  and  prosperity. 

Nelly  Aleotti  Maia 
ICET  President 

Sandra  J.  Klassen 
ICET  Executive  Director 

December  1996 
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Opening  Remarks 
Dr.  Abdullah  Nsour 
Minister  of  Higher  Education 
(Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan) 

Your  Majesty  King  Hussein  bin  Total 

Your  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  El-Hassan  bin  Total 

Your  Excellency  President  of  ICET 

Your  Excellencies 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

It  is  with  great  honor  and  pleasure  that  I stand  in  your  midst  today  to  express  both 
my  joy  and  pride  in  addressing  this  distinguished  international  academic  gathering 
which  has  brought  together  from  the  various  parts  of  the  globe  a group  of  outstanding 
education  leaders.  It  gives  me  true  happiness  to  convey  to  you  Jordan's  feeling  of 
gratitude  and  appreciation  for  being  privilegedtohosttheforty-third  Assembly  of  the 
International  Council  on  Education  for  Teaching  (ICET).  While  I congratulate  the  ICET 
on  its  choice  of  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Reform"  as  a theme  for  the  conference, 
allow  me  also  to  assure  you  that  The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  fully  understands 
the  deep  impUcations  of  the  theme  as  well  as  the  responsibiUties  entailed  in  hosting  such 
an  Assembly  in  this  particular  place  and  at  this  particular  point  in  time. 

As  for  the  place,  Jordan,  represented  by  its  wise  leadership,  has  realized  from  the 
start  that  education  is  the  key  to  social  and  economic  development.  Indeed,  education 
and  development  are  faces  of  the  same  coin,  for  both  aim  at  the  advancement, 
prosperity,  and  happiness  of  man. 

On  tlie  basis  of  this  essential  premise,  Jordan  has,  for  the  past  three  decades,  devoted 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  education  and  made  it  a national  priority  Quantitatively 
education  has  expanded  beyond  all  expectations.  The  number  of  those  going  to  school  in 
the  Kingdom  has  totaled  a million  and  a quarter,  out  of  the  four  million  inhabitants  of 
the  country  in  other  words,  33%  of  the  entire  population.  And  this  is  one  of  the  highest 
ratios  in  the  world.  The  enrollment  rates  of  students  in  elementary  school,  middle 
school,  and  senior  secondary  school  are  almost  100%  90%,  and  70%  respectively.  These 
are  among  the  highest  in  the  Middle  East  Region,  and  are  equal  to  those  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  advanced  countries.  This  quantitative  expansion  is  not  limited  to 
general  education;  it  extends  to  encompass  the  universities  and  community  colleges.  At 
present,  we  have  twenty  universities  (seven  public  and  thirteen  private)  as  well  as  fifty 
community  colleges.  According  to  the  same  report,  the  total  number  of  students 
currently  enrollee  at  universities  and  community  colleges  is  about  one  hundred 
thousand.  This  makes  Jordan  occupy  the  third  place  development  institutionally  after 
The  United  States  and  Sweden,  with  respect  to  enrollment  in  higher  educational 
institutions. 

Timewise,  the  convening  of  this  international  educational  assembly  comes  at  a 
moment  when  Jordan  is  implementing  its  10-year  Educational  Reform  Plan 
(1990-1999)  which  focuses  on  revising  the  input,  processes,  and  output  of  the  Jordanian 
educational  system,  upon  the  completion  of  its  quantitative  expansion  by  the  end  of  the 
90s.  It  is  no  mere  coincidence  that  your  assembly  has  chosen  to  debate  the  subject  of 
teacher  education  and  school  refonn  at  a time  when  tlie  Educational  Development  Plan 


in  Jordan  has  made  tlie  teacher  and  school  education  one  of  its  fundamental  components. 
Jordan  shares  witli  your  assembly  the  concern  over  the  status  of  tlie  teacher  and  school 
reform,  on  tlie  premise  tliat  tlie  teacher  is  a fundamental  part  of  tlie  educational  system,  a 
vital  element  in  tlie  realization  of  educational  objectives,  and  a cornerstone  in 
educational  development  and  reform.  The  social,  economic,  and  political  clianges  and 
tlie  revolution  in  science  and  teclmology  at  tlie  international,  regional,  and  national 
levels  have  made  it  a necessity  for  tlie  teacher  to  perfonn  new  roles  and  face  new 
challenges,  especially  since  the  twenty-first  century  is  fast  approaching.  Jordan  also 
agrees  fully  witli  you  that  it  is  in  the  end  a teacher  fully  trained  and  prepared  through  the 
various  teacher  education  institutions  who  will  determine  the  quality  of  education  which 
learners  receive.  It  goes  witliout  saying  then  that  the  success  of  the  educational  process 
and  tlie  skillful  realization  of  its  goals  depend  on  the  role  carried  out  by  the  teacher  in 
tlie  school  itself.  Since  teaching  is  a profession  and  a craft,  like  other  professions  and 
crafts,  the  teacher’s  fulfillment  of  his/her  role  stems  directly  from  the  degree  of 
effectiveness  which  teacher  education  programs  enjoy  and  the  ability  of  such  programs 
to  endow  the  teacher  with  the  necessary  qualifications  required  by  the  nature  of  his/her 
mission. 

I am  fully  confident  that  this  assembly  will  greatly  enrich  our  experience  with 
education  here  in  The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  We  shall  learn  a lot  fi-om  you, 
and  we  wholeheartedly  believe  in  the  saying  that  the  whole  world  is  now-- due  to  the 
revolution  in  communications,  information,  computers,  and  satellites- a small  global 
village  indeed. 

El-Hussein 's  Jordan,  which  embraces  firmly  His  Majesty 's  slogan  “The  citizen  is 
our  most  valuable  asset”,  possesses  a staimch  belief  that  the  development  of  human 
resources  exceeds  ten-fold,  in  terms  of  its  ultimate  value,  the  development  of  material 
resources.  Jordan  looks  forward  to  enriching  its  educational  experience  through  hosting 
and  participating  in  (this),  this  gathering  and  to  shouldering  its  leadership  role  in 
educational  development  throughout  the  whole  region.  Tliere  is  no  place  in  the  world  of 
the  twenty-first  century  except  for  those  countries  whose  educational  systems  excel  and 
distinguish  themselves.  And  such  distinction  and  excellence  will  be  brought  about  only 
through  excelling  and  distinguished  teachers. 

Allow  me  on  tliis  occasion  to  recall  with  you  the  tenth  recommendation  of  the  First 
National  Conference  for  Educational  Reform  which  was  held  in  Amman  in  1987 
concerning  teacher  training  and  qualification.  The  recommendation  stressed  the  creation 
of  advanced  types  of  teacher-education  programs,  the  reconsideration  of  existing  ones, 
and  tlie  constant  training  of  teachers.  The  recommendation  also  called  for  the  upgrading 
of  teacher’s  performance  in  service  through  reliable  certification  programs  designed  to 
cater  to  the  needs  of  all  teachers  with  tile  aim  of  enhancing  their  academic  as  well  as 
moral  values.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  enriching  their  experience,  updating  their  methods 
of  teaching,  and  deepening  their  skills.  In  addition,  the  recommen^tion  imderscored  the 
creation  of  legislation  to  consolidate  the  profession  and  enable  it  to  occupy  a 
competitive  status  amidst  tlie  other  professions  as  well  as  the  reassessment  of  the 
profession 's  requirements,  specifying  tiie  Bachelor 's  degree  plus  a diploma  in  education 
as  tlie  minimum  requirement  for  teacliing. 

Finally,  in  the  name  of  tlie  National  Committee  of  tliis  World  Assembly  and  on 
behalf  of  the  Tlie  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  I extend  my  sincerest  thanks  and 
deepest  appreciation  to  tlie  International  Council  on  Education  for  Teaching  (ICET)  for 
taking  tlie  initiative  to  hold  tliis  assembly,  wliich  is  comprised  of  a distinguidied  group 
of  experts  from  all  over  tlie  world,  in  Amman . Jordan's  appreciation  for  the  important 
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role  which  ICET  shoulders  is  reflected  not  only  in  Jordan's  active  participation  in  tliis 
conference  here  but  in  all  tlie  functions  and  conferences  which  ICET  holds  abroad 

I wish  your  conference  great  success  in  acliieving  its  aspirations  and  goals,  and  I 
welcome  you  in  tlie  hospitable  Kingdom  of  Jordan,  tlie  land  of  history  and  civiUzation— 
tlie  society  of  democracy,  pluralism,  and  peace. 

Peace  be  upon  you  all. 

(or  Wassalamu  Alaykum  Warahmatu  Allah  Wabarakatuh) 


43 ICET  World  Assembly  • Amman,  Jordan 
1996 

Opening  remarks 

Nelly  Aleotti  Mala 
President 

With  the  permission  of  His  Royal  Higliness  Prince  Hassan  we  shall  dehver  these 
brief  Frostings  and  opening  remarks  to  the  43'°  ICET  World  Assembly. 

In  the  first  place  we  wish  to  extend  our  greatest  thanks  end  express  our  warmest 
gratitude  to  His  Royal  Highness  and  His  Majesty  King  Hussein  for  honoring  us  with 
opening  and  patronizing  this  important  gathering.  His  Majesty  has  given  to  education  in 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  a great  deal  of  time  and  has  lent  it  His  direct  personal 
attention  and  support.  The  results  of  Such  vision  and  dedication  are  known  to  people  not 
only  in  your  part  of  the  world  but  in  the  world  at  large.  The  Jordanian  teachers  are 
among  the  very  best  and  finest  in  the  region,  due  to  His  constant  care  and 
encouragement,  and  the  Jordanian  students  are  receiving  solid'  challenging  and  effective 
education  throughout  the  countiy  Including  the  remotest  erects.  The  results  on  the 
groimd  reflect  great  wisdom  and  unique  leadership. 

We  are  also  greatly  honored  and  privileged  to  have  His  Royal  Highness  Crown 
Prince  Hassan  preside  over  the  Assembly.  His  Royal  Highness,  throughout  His 
illustrious  career,  has  contributed  tirelessly  to  the  cause  of  education.  Not  only  is  he 
liimself  an  intellectual  educator,  and  man  of  great  vision,  but  the  various  idea  he 
translated  into  reality  and  the  various  projects  within  the  realm  of  schooling  he  brought 
into  existence  are  telling  examples  of  how  one  can  best  Improve  education  In  one's 
country. 

In  the  second  place  we  wish,  as  the  President  of  ICET,  to  extend  our  welcome  to  the 
participants  of  this  World  Assembly  and  share  some  thoughts  on  teacher  education  with 
tliem. 

In  ancient  times  scholars  conceived  the  world  as  compose  of  many  concentric 
spheres:  one  with  air,  one  with  Sim  Moon  and  stars  and  so  on.  Though  we  know  that 
geograpliically  or  cosmographically  Such  representation  of  the  world  is  not  correct  it  is 
still  vahd  if  we  relate  it  to  Mankind  in  life  and  action. 

In  fact,  we  live  in  different  spheres:  our  family,  our  nation,  our  religion,  our  position, 
our  profession. 

But,  it  on  one  hand  these  spheres  may  be  totally  independent  and  even  never  touch 
each  otlier,  on  tlie  Other  liand,  tliere  is  one  sphere  tliat  comprehends  all  others:  it  is 
education.  Education  encompasses  family,  country,  rehgion,  work.  It  is  the  great  sphere 
that  transcends,  goes  beyond  all  sectors  of  human  activity.  It  is  the  basis  arid  aim  of 
Mankind.  One  needs  education  to  build  a family,  to  work,  to  grasp  spiritual  values  and 
to  live  abiding  by  moral  standards.  Education  turns  a biological  organism  into  a human 
being.  And  a human  being  is  someone  who  is  able  toliveadequately  inany  ofthe 
spheres  we  mentioned  and,  moreover,  one  who  Is  capable  of  choosing,  of  selecting  the 
right  values  and  of  living  coherently  with  these  choices. 

But,  it  is  also  an  evident  truth  that  education  is  not  something  that  happens 
spontaneously,  or  takes  piece  as  a simply  natural  phenomenon.  It  needs  care,  work, 
insight,  dedication.  The  human  being  is  not  a rock  or  a piece  of  wood.  We  are  hving  and 
all  tliat  fives  needs  care.  A flower  may  spring  from  a plant,  but  a beautiful  garden  needs 
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a gardener.  To  educate  people  educators  are  needed  and  educators  need  to  be  formed, 
ICET  is  tlie  only  and  unique  organization  dealing  with  teacher  education  regardless  of 
nationality,  political  systems  different  languages  and  styles  of  living.  It  circles  on  the 
great  sphere.  And  this  World  Assembly  is  happening  in  an  ancient  part  of  the  world,  on 
a cradle  of  civilization,  where  History  has  its  cultural  roofs  with  tire  oldest  cities  known. 
And  where  there  is  a city  tliere  is  education.  So  here  is  also  a place  where  education 
started. 

In  the  coming  days,  with  tire  generous  hospitality  of  His  Majesty  and  tire  support  of 
the  educational  autliorities  of  Jordan  (to  whom  we  extend  our  deepest  gratitude)  we  shall 
honor  tliis  site.  We  shall  once  more  discuss,  debate,  excliange  experiences  on  teacher 
education. 

Let  us  work  and  face  the  challenge. 

Thank  you 
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ICET  Distinguished  Fellow  Award 
1996  Recipient:  His  Royal  Highness,  Crown  Prince 
El-Hassan  bin  Talal  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 

The  ICET  Board  of  Directors  established  the  Distinguished  Fellow 
Award  to  recognize  outstanding  leadership  in  international  education. 
The  title  of  Distinguished  Fellow  of  the  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teaching,  honoris  cause,  is  conferred  upon  individuals 
who  have  made  significant  achievements  in  their  national  arenas  and 
substantial  contributions  to  international  education  which  have  been 
emulated  or  adopted  by  the  education  community  worldwide.  The  award 
ceremony  takes  plaice  during  the  annual  World  Assembly. 

His  Royal  Highness  has  played  a fundamental  role  in  initiating  and 
sustaining  National  Jordanian  Development  plans.  Over  the  past  two 
decades.  His  Royal  Highness  has  personally  founded  a large  number  of 
educational  and  scientific  institutions,  which  epitomize  his  vision.  His 
Royal  Highness  has  always  shown  and  practiced  his  enthusiasm  for 
reform  with  unwavering  focus  on  human  values  and  multi-culturalism. 
His  Royal  Highness's  relentless  efforts  in  learning  from  the  experience 
of  Jordanian  schools  first  hand,  and  his  persistence  in  attending  working 
sessions  of  committees  was  instrumental  in  putting  a comprehensive  and 
coherent  Ten  years  Educational  Reform  Programme  for  Jordan. 
Moreover,  His  Royal  Highness  was  the  initiator  of  the  "New 
International  Humanitarian  Order",  and  the  founder  and  co-chairperson 
of  the  Independent  Commission  on  International  Humanitarian  issues. 
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ICET  Distinguished  Fellow  Award 
1996  Recipient:  His  Excellency,  Ali  Mohamed  Fakhro 

The  ICET  Board  of  Directors  established  the  Distinguished  Fellow 
Award  to  recognize  outstanding  leadership  in  international  education. 
The  title  of  Distinguished  Fellow  of  the  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teaching,  honoris  cause,  is  conferred  upon  individuals 
who  have  made  significant  achievements  in  their  national  arenas  and 
substantial  contributions  to  international  education  which  have  been 
emulated  or  adopted  by  the  education  community  worldwide.  The  award 
ceremony  takes  place  during  the  annual  World  Assembly. 

Dr.  Fakhro  played  an  effective  and  daring  role  in  his  country,  the 
Arab  world  and  the  international  arena,  in  the  field  of  health  as  a 
Minister  of  Health,  and  in  the  field  of  education  as  a Minister  of 
Education.  In  his  country,  he  brought  about  radical,  progressive  and  total 
reforms  in  both  fields:  examples  are  the  establishment  of  a modern 
network  of  primary  health  care,  the  founding  of  a college  of  health 
sciences,  the  founding  of  a regional  school  of  medicine,  the 
establishment  of  a national  university  and  a regional  university,  the 
reduction  of  illiteracy  from  25%  to  8%  in  10  years,  the  adoption  of  a 
credit  hour  system  at  secondary  schools,  and  the  training  of  thousands  of 
teachers  as  part  of  professionalization  of  education  in  his  country. 

At  the  regional  level  and  international  level,  he  advocated  in  both 
fields,  policies  that  were  progressive,  humanitarian,  coordinated,  and 
always  within  the  advocacy  of  equity  and  justice  especially  for  women 
and  the  marginalized.  Accordingly,  he  was  a member  of  numerous 
national,  regional,  and  international  committees,  boards  of  trustees  and 
conferences. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  REFORM 
IN  A CHANGING  WORLD 


Key  Note  Speech 
"Frank  H.  Klassen  Lecture" 
of 

His  Royal  Highness 
Crown  Prince  El  Hassan  bin  Taial 
to  the  Forty  - Third  (ICET  World  Assembly) 

Amman,  Jordan  - December  16, 1996 
Dr.  NellyMaia  - ICET  President 

Your  Excellencies  Ministers  of  Higher  Education,  Education,  and  Culture 
Distinguished  Chairs  and  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  Board  of 
Directors 

Distinguished  Education  and  Business  Leaders 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen 

On  behalf  of  His  Majesty  the  King,  who  today  is  opening  a conference  including  the 
participation  of  leading  political  figures  of  political  parties  in  tlie  Arab  world,  at  the 
same  time  as  tlie  opening  of  tliis  conference  on  education.  Let  me  say,  that  in  the 
division  of  responsibilities,  I liave  got  the  better  deal.  I hope,  that  in  the  caricature  image 
of  politicians  the  world  over,  that  they  too  will  be  singing  "a  better  life  for  you  and  for 
me"  and  not  a better  life  for  me  and  for  me.  However,  I have  a double  duty  to  perform 
today  - a keynote  speech.  By  the  time  I have  finished  witli  it  and  with  you,  it  will 
probably  sound  more  like  a turnkey  speech  and  I am  not  here  to  present  turnkey 
solutions  as  well  as  a lecture  - The  Frank  H.  Klassen  Lecture,  celebrating  the  memory  of 
a man  who  has  had  considerable  impact  on  international  teacher  education  and 
educational  opportunities  for  countless,  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children. 

I would  like  to  say  tliat  in  this  Middle  East  region,  the  Arab  world.  West  Asian, 
Middle  East  Nortli  Affica  region  - however  you  define  it  - you  come  to  Jordan  wltich  is 
in  a sense  a linchpin’a  hub  geopolitically,  of  a region  where  past  legacies,  future  visions, 
nagging  fears  and  promising  hopes  will  hopefully  melt  in  what  we  sometimes  describe 
as  a melting  pot.  Conflicting  interest,  unifying  forces  of  national  states,  however  - 
particularly  in  tliese  few  days  asyouvisit  Amman,  are  still  in  a state  of  agitation  witli 
the  dynamics  of  peace  making  and  peace  building  in  a state  of  perpetual  transition  for 
tlie  better,  we  hope. 

Tliere  are  forward-looking  forces  who  are  leading  tlie  way  towards  a global  society, 
a global  economy  and  otlier  groups  and  vested  interests,  who  remain  witliin  tlie  cycle  of 
violence  that  has  plagued  the  region  for  far  too  long.  We  must  not  allow  tlie  forces  of 
restraint  on  the  idea  of  one  world,  on  the  idea  of  a universal  ethic,  to  be  taken  too 
seriously,  if  we  are  to  participate  in  the  end  of  this  millennium  and  the  beginning  of  the 
2 1st  century  in  a shared  agenda,  a shared  universal  education,  wliich  should  and  can  be, 
a force  in  itself  for  positive  change. 
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We  speak  of  this  region  as  a cradle  of  civilisation.  We  speak  of  the  Holy  Land  of 
Abraliam  receiving  a covenant  from  God,  where  Moses,  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Prophet 
Muliaminad  spread  their  message  of  peace  and  faith,  and  yet  unless  and  until  we  can 
develop  a shared  commitment  to  universal  values,  to  universal  ethics,  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  to  speak  to  the  young,  to  educate  in  the  context  of  shared  obligations,  in 
tlie  context  of  shared  demonstrable  commitment  to  a canon  of  ethics  in  which  peace 
making  can  develop  in  itself,  into  the  culture  that  it  rightly  is,  by  the  definition  of 
believers  whomsoever  and  wheresoever  they  may  be.  I tliink  tliat  the  term  of  Confucius 
comes  to  mind  when  he  says  "When  you  see  a worthy  person,  endeavour  to  emulate 
him;  when  you  see  an  unworthy  person,  then  examine  your  inner  self arc  here  io 
exchange  views.  We  are  proud  of  our  respective  cultural  heritages  and  we  are  here  to 
say  to  tliose,  who  believe  in  tlie  clash  of  civilisations,  that  we  can  examine  our  iimer  self 
and  that  we  can  avoid  the  perpetuation  of  crash  and  confrontation  and  move  towards 
scenarios  of  reconciliation  in  shared  values,  in  shared  absolutes  between  the  young  - the 
hope  for  tlie  future. 

Our  investment  in  education  is  recognised  as  an  investment  in  human  resource 
development.  This  country  abounds  in  human  resources,  with  a vast  potential  for 
development.  Human  capital  is  highly  valued  and  its  focus  is  upon  the  wholesome 
development  of  values,  knowledge,  skills,  altitudes  and  beliefs,  in  a society  which  in  a 
few  short  decades  lias  moved  from  early  beginnings  to  sharing  in  global  education  and 
in  a society  wluch  prides  itself  on  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  milUons,  of  migrants  in 
the  first  world.  We  liave  enabled  our  people  to  become  productive  contributors  to  a 
global  community  as  well  as  to  a region^  community.  In  a global  village  and  indeed  in 
certain  instances,  in  a global  city. 

We  speak  of  global  economy,  however,  wliich  in  a sense  is  a cUche.  It  is  a 
euphemism,  a polite  way  of  saying,  "Yes,  we  do  share  in  a global  village  and  yet,  I think 
tliat  in  a sense  here,  we  need  to  discuss  disparity,  disparity  of  standards,  disparity 
acluevement  and  I hope  tliat  a day  will  come  where  tlie  interchange  of  teachers  and 
educators  in  a school  here,  or  in  a school  in  Brazil,  can  be  a normal  progression,  not 
soutli/south  or  soutli/north  or  characterised  by  some  other  cUch^,  but  a normal 
communication  of  human  values  and  a shared  commitment  to  the  absolute  of  education. 

Since  our  inception  as  a modem  state,  our  efforts  have  been  tireless  in  eradicating 
illiteracy  providing  education  to  all  citizens,  a quantitative  measure  if  you  will,  of  the 
economic  commitment  to  human  resource  development.  That  these  efforts  have  borne 
fruit  is  clear.  By  the  timethe  World  Declaration  of  Education  For  All  was  sounded  in 
Tliailand  in  1990,  Jordan  liad  achieved  impressive  enrolment  rates  of  98%  for  children 
up  to  the  age  of  12  and  80%  for  the  12-18  age  group.  The  educational  system  provided 
free  end  compulsory  education  for  all  children  up  to  the  age  of  15,  which  was  extended 
to  tlie  age  of  16  in  1990  under  the  educational  reform  plan.  I would  just  like  to  remind 
you  that  in  1990  Jordan  received  1.5  million  refugees;  300,000  or  so  who  remained  in 
Jordan.  We  had  to  find  78,000  school  seats  for  children  in  the  elementary  school  alone, 
in  a few  short  months.  We  had  been  hoping  to  remove  -the  two-  shift  system  in 
education  totally  and  the  social  impact  of  the  Gulf  crisis  and  the  Gulf  war  in  itself  was 
one  of  the  major  retarding  elements  in  our  education  reform  programme.  However,  the 
student/teacher  ratio  in  Jordan  is  20  compared  to  30  for  ftie  world  and  18  for  the 
industrial  countries. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  tlie  educational  system,  for  reasons  including  compulsory 
mass  migration,  has  eroded  quality.  Although  it  effectively  served  Jordan's  needs  during 
tlie  sixties  and  seventies,  it  was  losing  its  momentum  in  tlie  rapidly  changing  social  and 
economic  conditions  in  both  the  country  and  the  region. 
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During  tliat  same  period,  tliere  was  a new  level  of  educational  awareness  worldwide, 
about  tlie  importance  of  qualitative  education,  not  only  for  tlie  development  of  the 
individual,  but  also  for  tlie  development  and  progress  of  national  economies  tliroughout 
tlie  world.  Many  countries  have  exerted  a great  deal  of  effort  and  money  on  educational 
reform.  For  Jordan,  tlie  time  and  conditions  were  ripe  to  set  in  motion  tlie  wheels  of 
far-reaching  educational  reform. 

After  several  years  of  effort  to  prepare  a solid  foundation,  we  launched  a 
comprehensive  educational  reform  plan  in  1987.  It  was  designed  to  restructure  its  basic 
and  secondary  educational  system  to  meet  the  educational  challenges  of  our  rapidly 
changing  world. 

However,  let  me  point  very  clearly  that  tliere  is  a missing  link  between 
macroeconomics  indicators  and  tlie  feelings  of  tlie  people  who  have  negative  sentiments 
towards  tliose  macroeconomic  acliievements.  Tliere  are  several  reasons  for  these 
negative  sentiments.  Some  could  be  explained  by  looking  at  the  published  indicators 
from  a different  angle.  Some  could  be  explained  by  facts,  solutions  - let  us  look  more  at 
supply  and  demand  to  address  the  subject  of  employment  more  directly.  Others  could  be 
explained  by  furtlier  investigating  and  looking  at  other  specific  indicators  concerning 
social  development. 

Tills  country  spends  14%  of  its  budget  - more  than  4.5%  of  its  GDP  on  education  -- 
which  is  an  acceptable  level  even  in  industrialised  countries.  On  the  other  hand,  a major 
problem  tliat  Jordan  is  facing  is  tlie  fact  that  the  growth  of  population  has  been  high  - 
tliree  major  mass  migrations  of  refugees..  Tlie  population  increased  from  2.8  milUon  in 
1987  to  4.2  million  in  1995  (an  average  of  5.5%).  The  Jordanian  Government  is 
continuously  facing  tlie  issue  of  balancing  between  restructuring  its  economy  and 
improving  services  to  its  population,  including  the  refugees  who  also  enjoy  the  subsidies 
paid  by  the  Government.  Jordan  spends  an  annual  $300  million  on  refugees  (1.2  million 
registered  refugees  in  1995)  and  we  feel  that  it  is  our  responsibility  to  further  improve 
tlie  social  conditions  and  what  is  more  important,  the  social  productivity  of  our 
population  comprehensively  on  a non-discriminatory  basis. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Today's  societies  expect  education  in  tlie  absolute  to  be  tlie  primary  driving  force  in 
social  and  economic  progress.  Our  industries,  for  example,  expect  to  improve  the  quality 
of  their  products  so  as  to  qualify  for  ISO  9000  and  14000,  for  environment  and 
hopefully  for  human  environment  and  subsequently  to  reach  international  maricets 
beyond  tlie  region.  But  they  cannot  acliieve  tliis  objective  unless  tlieir  education  and 
training  institutions  place  tlie  higliest  empliasis  on  quality  in  education  and  training, 
ensuring  tliat  tlie  good  work  done  in  the  earlier  years  of  general  education  consolidated 
with  tlie  final  product  tliat  can  play  a vital  and  relevant  role  in  human  resource 
development. 

The  revolution  in  communication  and  information  teclmologies  plays  its  part  in 
forcing  tlie  education  and  training  systems  to  set  aside  traditional  ways  and  means  of 
providing  education  and  training  and  adopting  state-of-the-art,  effective  and  modem 
metliods  and  practices.  I wish  I could  communicate  all  of  tliis  witli  a paper-tree  lecture, 
but  somebody  wants  tlie  paper  for  after  tlie  lecture.  But  as  witli  tliis  lecture,  tliis  is  not  a 
one-shot  event,  but  a continuous  process.  In  addition  to  constant  upgrading  of  quality, 
educational  establishments  of  all  hues  must  expand  their  activities  to  provide  for 
continuing  education  and  life-long  learning. 
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Education  is  the  key  to  human  development  and  a major  means  of  human  resource 
development.  However,  it  does  not  take  place  in  isolation  from  the  efforts  exerted  by 
other  sectors  - inter-related  sectors;  social,  cultural,  economic  as  well  as  political. 

Given  the  linkages  and  interactions  between  human  resource  development  and  the 
policies  and  activities  of  other  sectors,  the  extent  to  which  developmental  efforts  will 
succeed  in  achieving  tlieir  goals  would  be  determined  largely  by  the  policy  nexus  in 
which  education  and  training  systems  are  designed. 

Jordan  has  attempted  to  adjust  promptly  to  the  combined  forces  of  both  latent  and 
sudden  changes  caused  mainly  by  extraneous  factors  in  the  normal  course  of  its 
development,  as  I have  mentioned  earlier. 

We  have  committed  oiu^elves  to  striking  a balance  between  natural  and  hiunan 
resources  to  achieve  sustainable  development  of  national  economy.  In  fact  our  national 
information  system  juxtaposes  human  resource  development,  natural  resource 
development  and  economic  indicators. 

Structural  changes  in  the  market  economy  accompanied  by  concurrent  changes  in 
social  and  demographic  structures  recent  developments  in  the  agricultural,  health  and 
industrial  sectors  have  demanded  a bold  and  dynamic  policy  for  human  resource 
development. 

The  United  Nations  Development  Programme  has  developed  a measure  for  human 
development  - the  human  development  index  which  takes  into  account  many  social, 
cultural,  educational  and  health  factors  among  other  things.  As  a result,  many  countries, 
including  this  region  have  started  issuing  their  own  national  human  development  reports 
based  on  human  development  indicators  that  they  feel  are  appropriate. 

Concerned  and  specialised  agencies  in  Jordan  have  prepared  a human  resource 
development  strategy.  This  strategy  takes  into  consideration,  in  conjunction  with  the 
labour  market  demands,  age  and  geographical  distribution.  1 am  talking  about  a 
commitment  for  over  a decade  with  those  teachers  and  their  students  and  schools  all 
over  Jordan  and  I am  trying  to  bring  the  regional  to  the  global  by  saying  once  again,  that 
if  we  want  to  move  from  education  as  an  absolute  value  from  screw-driver  industries 
and  sub-standard  products,  to  a speciahsed  labour  force  in  a country  that  produces,  in 
tlie  context  of  international  agreements  with  European  Union  for  example,  witli  tlie 
WTO,  we  need  to  move  from  the  substitution  industries  on  which  we  concentrated  in  the 
70s  and  80s.  In  the  nineties,  we  are  emphasising  export-oriented  industries  and  all  these 
factors,  require  tlie  human  resource  development,  constantly  vigilant,  dynamic  and 
adaptable  and  ready  to  change  the  demands  of  the  employment  markets  in  all  sectors  of 
the  nation  as  well  as  regional  economies. 

The  prime  objective  of  educational  reform  in  Jordan  is  to  enhance  student 
achievement  by  improving  educational  quality  and  school  effectiveness  and  to  increase 
the  relevance  of  education  to  current  needs  and  future  challenges,  facing  the  country  in 
the  regional  and  tlie  global  context.  We  conceptualise  quality  in  education  in  terms  of 
forward-looking,  all-embracing  human,  social,  cultural  and  spiritual  values, 
accompanied  by  a responsible  understanding  of  relevant  global  issues.  Upgrading 
educational  quality  thus  requires  creating  learning  environments  that  foster  not  only 
knowledge  but  also  attitudes,  values  ^d  skills  required  for  living  a meaningful  and 
productive  life  in  an  increasingly  complex  and  rapidly-changing  world. 

Of  necessity,  this  requires  teaching-learning  processes  that  create  awareness,  foster 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  inter-dependent,  interactive  nature  of  a 
contemporary  world.  Global  issues  related  to  humaii  rights,  conflicts,  environmental 
degradation,  ecological  imbalance,  social  and  economic  inequities,  diverse  values  and 
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beliefs  of  different  communities,  respect  of  the  other,  need  to  be  sympathetically 
understood,  appraised,  and  resolved  with  justice,  equanimity  and  humanity. 

To  respond  to  tlie  changing  needs  of  a changing  world,  schools  must  reform  their 
educational  structure,  and  teachers  must  acquire  new  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  to 
provide  quality  education.  Schools  and  teachers  should  create  learning  climates  that 
inspire  students  to  reflect  upon  and  openly  discuss  real  problems  and  issues  facing  them, 
their  communities,  tlieir  coimtries,  their  regions,  and  humanity  at  large.  They  should  be 
able  to  encourage  students  to  find  alternative  solutions  and  communicate  their 
preferences  in  a sensitive  and  humane  way. 

Tliis  would  involve  transforming  conventional  schools  and  classrooms  into  dynamic 
creative  enviromnents  that  provide  for  constructive  inter-personal  communication, 
problem-solving  and  consensual  decision-making.  Consensus,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
we  speak  of  future,  not  of  govermnent,  but  of  governance,  not  of  government  and 
parliament  end  judiciary,  but  of  civic  society,  of  a consensual  interaction  which  should 
start  in  embryo,  in  dialogue  in  schools.  Schooling  must  generate  teaching-learning 
processes  that  facilitate  the  development  of  critical  thinking  tempered  by  humanitarian 
values,  as  well  as  scientific  and  artistic  creativity,  social  responsibiUty  and  effective 
communication  skills.  Educational  environment  must  be  conducive  to  promoting  such 
personal  characteristics  and  we  are  highly  individuahstic  people,  as  well  as  contributing 
to  a shared  group  etliic.  Tlierefore  a positive  self-concept,  selJf-confidence,  tolerance  for 
divergent  views,  imderstanding  and  appreciation  of  diverse  cultural  values,  beliefs  and 
social  practices,  sensitivity  to  the  feelings  of  otliers  and  above  all,  respect  for  human 
rights,  freedom,  dignity  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the  global  envirorunent  and 
ecology,  must  be  sustained.  Sensitivity  expressed  by  these  children  must  be  sustained 
tlu*ough  university  campus  life,  where  our  yoimg  students,  boys  and  girls,  segregated  as 
tliey  are  after  the  hours  of  university  education,  retire  to  their  home,  switch  on  the 
television  and  become  experts  on  the  day  to  day  politics  of  this  troubled  region.  We 
need  greater  empliasis  on  positive  contribution  and  extra  activities,  if  we  are  to  build  tlie 
citizen  of  tomorrow. 

Education  does  not  take  place  in  a vacuum.  It  takes  place  in  the  social,  economic, 
cultural,  and  reUgious  contexts  of  communities.  Learning,  therefore,  that  has  no  bearing 
on  the  real  hves  of  people  is  barren.  Learning  is  valued  for  its  practical  applications. 

Tliis  idra  is  not  new.  John  Dewy  described  instmction  that  did  not  relate  to  problems 
"already  stirring  in  the  child's  experience"  SiS  "worse  than  useless".  Let  us  itU  find  the 
child  in  ourselves  and  contemplate  this  dictum.  Let  us  all  take  the  otlier  a little  more 
seriously  and  ourselves  a httle  less  seriously.  Tire  current  and  imminent  cliallenges  that 
we  face  call  upon  the  global  educator  community  to  prepare  teachers  to  impart  learning 
tliat  would  have  practical  applications  to  the  real  hves  of  ordinary  men  and  women  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world.  A world  of  sluinking  space,  of  information  superliigliways,  of 
mindboggling  multimedia  technologies,  of  bioteclmologies  whose  yet  unknown 
potential  offers  prospects  wliich  are  as  dangerous  as  they  are  tluilling.  People  in  the  21st 
century  will  live  under  economic,  social,  cultural  and  technological  conditions  unknown 
to  us.  To  cope  with  novel  problems,  future  citizens  will  liave  to  be  equipped  with 
appropriate  knowledge,  skills  and  capabilities.  To  produce  such  citizens,  teachers  and 
the  education  system  needs  to  imdergo  drastic  changes. 

We  need  iimovative  teaching  and  learning  methodologies,  alternative  education 
delivery  systems  tailored  to  fit,  not  teachers' conceptions  (or  misconceptions)  of  what 
learners  need,  although  by  all  means  I would  like  to  say  further  participation  - hands-on 
participation,  but  the  actual  individual  needs  of  the  various  types  of  learners.  Not  only 
does  the  role  of  teachers  need  to  be  redefined  to  allow  more  room  for  the  student  to 


function,  manouvre  and  move  freely,  but  the  teacher's  own  personaUty  is  a cmcial  factor 
in  tlie  teacher/leaming  experience. 

Students  learn  a lot  better  from  teachers  whom  th^  like,  admire  and  believe  in. 
Teacher  education  programmes  tlierefore,  must  develop  ways  of  influencing  positively 
not  only  teachers'  knowledge  and  metliods  of  teaching,  but  also  tlieir  very  personal 
traits. 

It  is  a formidable  challenge  for  teachers  I know,  who  have  to  commute  for  several 
hours  from  A to  B to  teach  one  lesson,  who  are  deprived  of  housing  and  other  basic 
needs,  which  we  are  hoping  to  provide  in  tliat  interdisciplinary  approach.  Yet, 
educational  systems  of  today  need  to  be  ahead  of  the  game,  to  harness  scientific 
knowledge  and  teclmological  know-how  to  provide  tlie  riglit  education  which  helps 
produce  good  citizens  for  the  type  of  society  we  envisage.  Although  tlie  broad  goal  of 
education  still  remains  tlie  development  of  the  all-round  person  as  a whole,  there  is 
going  to  be  a powerful  sliift,  if  Uiis  is  achievement,  in  the  profile  of  a good  citizen  of 
tomorrow.  Knowledge,  skills,  attitudes,  values,  beliefs,  aspects  of  behavior  and 
modalities  of  action  will  change.  We  are  not  talking  about  macroeconomic  indicators, 
we  are  talking  about  microeconomic  management  of  the  most  important  resource  - the 
human  being.  Tlie  emphasis  will  be,  not  on  tlie  quality  of  life,  wliich  would  find  tlie 
price  of  food  the  same  as  it  was  relatively  a decade  ago,  but  on  tlie  quality  of  giving,  on 
the  quality  of  contributing  more  possibly  than  on  the  quantity  of  receiving  material 
goods  in  the  consumer  society. 

Educational  reform  aims  generally  at  enhancing  critical  thinking  and  otlier  high 
cognitive  capabiUties  among  children.  Emphasis  on  developing  thinking  skills  rather 
than  on  the  acquisition  of  factual  knowledge  is  rightly  placed,  for  ideas  can  open  new 
mental  horizons,  new  windows  to  understanding  the  world.  Even  simple  ideas  can  give 
insight  into  new  aspects  of  the  world  that  are  sources  of  wondrous  knowledge  and 
excitement. 

Nevertheless,  wliile  focusing  upon  thinking  skills,  the  complex  relationships  between 
thinking  and  feeling,  intellect  and  emotion,  should  not  be  overlooked,  for  the  connection 
between  them  is  central  to  wholesome  human  development.  I underline  the  importance 
of  attitudes  and  feelings  in  education  because  in  pursuit  of  intellectual  development,  the 
development  of  interpersonal  communication  and  social  skills  has  largely  been  left  to 
itself 

This  is  not  to  imply  that  teachers  have  been  unaware  of  the  critical  role  of  attitudes, 
beliefs,  values,  perceptions,  feelings  and  emotions  in  all-round  human  development,  or 
for  that  matter  in  academic  learning  and  achievement.  It  is  to  imderscore  that  giving 
affective  and  social  meaning,  emphasis  which  is  rightfully  deserved,  both  in  curricula 
and  classroom  teaching  and  learning,  is  no  less  a challenge  for  teachers  and  educators. 

Given  the  inborn  development  blueprint  of  the  child,  it  is  well-recognised  that  the 
social  and  cultural  environment  determines  the  ways  in  which  the  child's  development 
potential  will  be  realised.  It  is  the  culture  that  determines  which  objects,  which  persons, 
which  beliefs  and  which  practices  are  to  be  valued  and  which  language  is  to  be  spoken. 
In  our  discussions  between  Christian  and  MusUm  believers,  we  have  focused  on  the 
subject  of  education  and  I would  like  once  again  to  say  that  what  brings  us  together  is 
far,  far,  far  more  than  what  separates  us.  I hope  that  this  idea  inter-cultural  dialogue  can 
be  humanised  at  the  school  level  more  effectively  in  the  future. 

Cliildren  learn  to  establish  and  verify  perceptions  and  beliefs  about  the  world  with 
their  usual  sincerity  and  honesty,  nor  only  through  direct  teacliing  but  through  observing 
tlie  behavior  of  the  people  in  the  family  and  community  who  are  important  in  their  lives, 
with  whom  th^  have  social  and  emotionalties.  Patterns  of  social  interaction  within  the 
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community  culture,  guide  children's  development  and  provide  the  frame  of  reference 
with  wliich  tliey  identify  themselves. 

Social  capital  consists  of  nonns  of  behavior,  social  conduct,  sets  of  values  and 
mutual  trust  generated  by  inter-personal  relations  among  tlie  members  of  a given 
community.  Social  capital  tlius  offers  a rich  potential  in  Uie  service  of  education. 
However,  not  all  community  enviroimients  are  equally  healtliy.  We  have  evidence  of 
growing  school  violence.  Last  year  I went  to  condole  tlie  first  Jordan  school  fatality  of  a 
youngster  at  the  schoolyard  at  ten  o'clock  in  tlie  morning.  Tliere  is  increased  substance 
abuse  and  various  types  of  pernicious  addictions  among  school  populations.  All  tliis 
points  to  tlie  potential  in  certain  areas  of  deteriorating  moral,  cultural,  and  spiritual 
values  in  modem  society.  It  also  points  to  the  need  for  example  setting,  with  teams  of 
educators  to  move  to  less  privileged  schools  and  areas  to  contribute  to  raising  tlieir 
standards. 

It  might  be  worth  our  wliile  increasing  our  investment  in  social  capital  so  tliat  its 
potential  can  be  utilized  to  produce  a sobering  effect  on  student  populations.  How  to 
harness  social  and  local  community  resources  in  tlie  service  of  education  is  a challenge 
not  only  to  teacher  education,  but  to  tlie  teacher,  to  tlie  healtli  worker,  to  the  agricultural 
extension  officer,  to  the  rounded  concept  of  that  hackneyed  agent  of  social  change  in  our 
villages  and  in  our  region,  wliich  somehow  weeds  out  bureaucracies  tlie  way  they  are  - 
this,  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  develop.  Maybe  this  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  us 
in  tliis  part  of  tlie  world  and  for  concerned  people  world  wide  to  exert  a greater  effort  to 
encourage  the  business  community  to  be  increasingly  involved  in  education. 

For  investment  in  education  and  qualitative  education  brings  rewards  equal  to  tliose 
gained  in  the  market  place.  To  this  end,  we  need  to  come  up  in  tliis  particular  gatliering, 
and  others,  with  specific  implementable  strategies  which  make  such  an  involvement  a 
reality. 

Teacher  education  and  training  faces  the  further  challenge  of  a paradigm  sliift  from 
conventional  to  innovative  pedagogy.  This  requires  a large  investment  of  time  and  effort 
in  professional  development  on  the  pert  of  the  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  it  requires 
great  effort  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  institutions  responsible  for  teacher 
education  and  training.  For  tliey  must  radically  reformulate  and  restmcture  their  teacher 
preparation  programmes  to  make  them  responsive  to  the  challenges  of  the  21  st  century. 

We  are  all  aware  that  student  learning  experiences  are  a function  of  the  overall 
organisational  abiUty  of  the  schools  they  attend  to  create  a conducive  learning 
environment.  Although  teachers  function  within  the  administrative  structure  of  schools, 
they  are  largely  responsible  for  creating  classroom  environments  that  faciUtateand 
stimulate  student  learning. 

Teachers  all  over  the  world  and  especially  in  developing  countries,  generally  lack  the 
knowledge  and  skills  to  effectively  implement  newly  constructed  auricula.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  come  up  with  a wonderful  glossy  book,  but  what  about  our  social  development 
curriculum?  We  have  done  well  in  figures,  have  we  done  well  in  citizenship?  "If  he 
doesn't  have  it.,  he  can V g/Ve  o//i/>i5e(/r  " Tliis  requires  a deeper  and  more  conceptual 
understanding  of  tlie  curricular  content  and  teaching  strategies  that  foster  creativity  and 
self  learning  and  tliat  are  tailored  to  the  developmental  needs  of  each  individual  child.  In 
addition,  it  requires  a set  of  new  assessment  strategies  that  identify  both  knowledge  and 
performance  levels  of  the  students  in  the  cognitive,  effective  and  social  domains. 

The  complexity  and  enormity  of  the  teachers'  role  is  furtlier  underlined  by  tlie  reality 
of  multi-ethnic,  multilingual,  multicultural  classrooms  witli  a wide  range  of  ability  and 
of  student  needs  in  many  countries,  particularly  in  tlie  conglomerate  industrial  cities. 
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It  is  evident  that  the  teacher  is  at  the  heart  of  all  educational  change.  If  educational 
reforms  are  to  acliieve  their  human  development  goals,  then  their  primary  human 
resource  (their  teachers)  must  be  adequately  developed  first.  The  ultimate  success  or 
failure  of  an  educational  reform  programme  rests  with  Ae  teacher  in  the  classroom,  who 
is  tlie  creator  and  organiser  of  effective  learning  environments  - human  environments  - 
and  situations  that  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  desirable  knowledge,  concepts,  and  skills, 
both  in  end  outside  tlie  school. 

Achieving  the  noble  objective.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  of  Education  For  All 
consumes  substantial  resources  and  requires  a sustained  concerted  effort  in  developing 
countries.  But  improvement  of  established  educational  systems,  in  order  to  respond  to 
tlie  educational  noeds  of  the  2 1 st  century,  requires  radical  changes.  This  is,  perliaps,  tlie 
most  formidable  cliallenge  — even  for  highly  industrialized  countries. 

Meeting  tlie  cliallenges  that  face  education  calls  for  a radical  refonnulation  and 
restructuring  of  current  teacher  education  and  training  programs  with  respect  to  the 
enormous  complexity  of  the  new  role  and  responsibilities  of  the  teachers. 
Implementation  of  reform  demands  teachers,  work  to  be  much  more  complex  and 
teachers'  knowledge  and  skills  to  be  much  more  speciaUzed  and  diversified  than  they 
liave  been  so  far. 

This  brings  us  to  tlie  tlieme  of  this  43rd  ICET  World  Assembly;  Teacher  Education 
and  School  Reform.  It  is  an  apt  and  timely  tlieme  for  most  countries  undergoing 
educational  reform  and  particularly  for  us  here  in  Jordan,  where  the  teacher  plays  the 
most  critical  role  in  realising  reform  goals  and  ideals. 

Witli  tlie  changing  concept  of  education,  teacher  education  has  to  undergo 
significant  adjustment.  In  tlie  higlily  compteetive  global  economy,  the  job  market  is 
also  going  to  be  increasingly  competive.  The  nature  of  jobs,  tlie  classifiction  of  jobs 
and  skills,  will  change  and  a growing  number  of  people  will  liave  several  jobs  and 
occupations  during  one  life  cycle. 

Tliis  will  require  continuous  adjustment  and  life-long  education  for  tlie  people.  Tlie 
teacher  education  community  has  to  be  prepared  to  respond  to  tliese  challenges.  They 
are  global  challenges.  Obviously,  no  educational  system,  no  country , big  or  small, 
developing  or  advanced,  lias  the  abiUty  to  meet  tliem  single-lianded.  They  call  fora 
collective  and  copperative  effort  by  all  peoples,  by  all  nations. 

The  vision  is  clear  to  us,  but  the  way  to  realise  it  is  not.  We  do  not  yet  know  what 
courses  of  action  to  adopt  and  it  is  relevant  to  a meeting  such  as  tliis  to  contibute  to  the 
substance  and  to  the  script  and  on  the  dawn  of  human  civiUzation,  teachers  have  caried 
the  torch  of  knowledge  and  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Schools  have  been  tlie  venue  for  tlie  most  formative  experinces.  We  must  do  all  we 
can  to  empower  teachers  and  bring  about  the  necessary  reforms  to  make  the  school 
enviomment  more  congenial  to  learning. 

We  look  forward  to  hearing  education  officials,  scholars,  business  leaders,  and 
teahcers  exchange  views  on  the  ever  crucial,  through  rather  elusive,  question  of  teacher 
education  and  school  reform.  We  welcome  your  fresh  pespectives  and  we  hope  that  the 
various  debates  and  dialogue  will  be  translated  into  concrete  suggestions  which  all 
countries  can  implement,  in  bringing  about  the  desirable  outcome. 

In  conclusion,  I would  like  to  say  that  in  studies  of  Jordanian  youth,  it  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  we  have  more  that  is  anecdotal  than  that  which  is  empirical. 
More  empirical  research  should  be  imdertaken  to  convince  civic  society  to  change  its 
attitude  to  the  worth  of  education.  I hope  that  I can  say  in  hindsight,  that  it  is  thanks  to 
conferences  such  as  these,  that  the  goal  for  education  for  all  is  yet  more  meaningful. 
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We  feel  privileged  and  honored  to  host  this  important  assembly  and  we  are  confident 
tliat  the  exchanges  here  in  Amman  will  contribute  to  a positive  ch^ge. 

I tliink  it  was  again  tlie  Clunese  who  said ’’Kindness  in  words  creates  confidence, 
kindness  in  thinking  creates  profoundness,  kindness  in  giving  creates  love“.  I hope  that 
our  love  of  this  art  of  teaching  and  our  love  for  our  fellow  human  being  will  contribute 
to  their  better  future. 

Thank  you  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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ENHANCING  VALUES  IN  SCHOOL  REFORM 


Elaine  Jarchow,  Ph.D 
College  of  Education 
USA 

Excellencies,  Distinguished  Guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I am  delighted  to  present 
this  plenary  session  on  Enliancing  Values  In  School  Reform  Tliis  morning's  speech  by 
Crown  Prince  El  Hassan  bin  Talal  certainly  focused  our  attention  on  school  reform  and 
democratic  values  As  we  explore  tlie  topic  of  enliancing  values  in  school  refonn,  two 
quotations  set  tlie  stage  for  our  journey  ; 

We  gave  the  world  new  ways  to  dream.  Everyone  needs  new  ways  to  dream. 

Sunset  Boulevard 


Issues  should  not  be  seen  as  tlu'eats,  tliey  should  be  seen  as  opportunities  for  gaining 
new  insiglits. 


Glen  Mass,  Kimball  Wiles,  Joseph  Bondi 

In  the  musical  Sunset  Boulevard,  tlie  aging  silent  movie  queen  Norma  Desmond, 
whose  movies  gave  the  world  new  ways  to  dream  reminds  us  tliat  educators  must  give 
students  new  ways  to  dream  and,  of  course,  we  must  always  view  issues,  some  of  which 
are  controversial,  as  opportunities  to  gain  new  insiglits. 

This  afternoon,  I have  divided  my  address  into  the  following  five  parts  which 
correspond  to  tlie  five  subthemes  of  the  conference. 

• Promoting  Democratic  Values  and  Practices 

• Developing  a Democratic  Pedagogy  of  School  Renewal 

• Building  a School  Community 

• Orienting  School  Personnel  Toward  Planned  Change 

• Enliancing  Teaching  and  Learning  Effectiveness 

Let  us  turn  to  tlie  first  of  tliese  topics. 

Promoting  Democratic  Values  and  Practices 

One  must  clearly  distinguish  between  democracy  as  a form  of  govermnent  and 
democracy  as  a way  to  tliink  about  schools  and  classrooms.  Tliis  afternoon  we  are  only 
concerned  witli  tlie  latter.  Micliael  Apple  helps  us  to  tliink  about  democratic  schools 
when  he  presents  tlie  following  ideas; 

1.  The  characteristics  of  democratic  schools  include: 

a.  Participation  in  issues  of  governance  and  policy  making, 

b.  Participation  in  communities  of  learning. 

c.  Commitment  to  diversity. 

d.  Curriculmii  of  exploration.  (Apple,  1995) 

2.  The  concerns  of  democratic  schools  are  these: 
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a.  The  open  flow  of  ideas,  regardless  of  their  popularity,  that  enables  people  to  be  as 
fully  informed  as  possible. 

b.  Faith  in  the  individual  and  collective  capacity  of  people  to  create  possibilities  for 
resolving  problems. 

c.  The  use  of  critical  reflection  and  analysis  to  evaluate  ideas,  problems,  and  policies. 

d.  Concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  and  "the  common  good." 

e.  Concern  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  individuals  and  minorities. 

f An  understanding  that  democracy  is  not  so  much  an  "ideal"  to  be  pursued  as  an 
"idealized"  set  of  values  that  we  must  live  and  that  must  guide  our  lives  as  people, 
g.  The  organization  of  social  institutions  to  promote  and  extend  the  democratic  way 
of  Life.  (Apple,  1995). 

Two  exercises  that  imderscore  this  use  of  democratic  principles  arc  suggested  by 
Cliarles  Kniker  and  Jerry  Patterson.  Charles  Kniker  gives  us  the  first  of  these  values 
exercise. 

Value  Identification: 

Moving  Day  " For  adults. 

• Activity:  Through  discussion  of  the  results  of  the  moving  inventory,  participants 
reveal  their  values  concerning  nostalgic  and  material  possessions. 

• Learning  Aids:  A liandout  containing  a list  of  items  to  be  considered  for  tlie  move. 

• Provide  pencils. 

• Unit  interactions  Specific  directions  are  given  at  the  top  of  the  handout.  These 
Bchoices  would  be  the  only  options  the  first  time  tliey  mark  the  list. 

• Evaluation:  Class  discussion.  Main  question  is  on  the  balance  of  nostalgic  & material 
possessions. 

• Suggestions:  Ask  participants  if  the  decision  would  be  at  all  changed  if  they  were 
moving  to  London?  the  South?  near  their  current  address?  etc. 

Value  Activity:  "Moving  Day" 

Americans  move  at  an  amazing  pace-oflen  from  homes  to  apartments  And,  many 
moves  cover  long  distances  All  moves,  though,  have  one  common  characteristic  the 
person  moving  is  forced  to  make  decisions  about  what  to  take  and  what  not  to  take. 

Let's  suppose  that  you  are  moving  from  a house  to  an  apartment  in  San  Francisco. 
The  following  is  a list  of  items  about  which  you  must  decide.  Mark  the  item  M if  you 
wish  to  move  it  to  your  new  home,  S if  you  wish  to  sell  it,  or  T if  you  wish  to  dispose  of 
it. 

1.  Your  grandparents'  wedding  picture. 

2.  A usable  black  & white  television  set. 

3.  Your  elementary  school  report  cards. 

4.  Your  first  tooth. 

5.  Brass  bird  cage. 

6.  Outgrown  clotlies. 

7.  Old  love  letters. 

8.  A liigh  school  trophy. 

9.  A complete  set  of  Elvis  Presley  records. 

10. Wrought-iron  wine  rack. 
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1 1 .A  hand-made  quilt. 

12.  Baseball  card  collection. 

1 3.  A blooming  African  violet. 

14. A  Polaroid  camera. 

(Kniker,  1977) 

As  you  can  see,  a student  has  an  opportunity  to  explore  his/her  values  in  a 
non-threatening  atmosphere.  Jerry  Patterson  provides  us  with  an  exercise  to  promote  a 
democratic  discussion  with  school  staff. 

Core  Value  Exercise 

Check  the  statements  below  that  meet  the  criteria  for  core  values.  You  do  not 
necessarily  have  to  agree  with  the  value  in  order  for  it  to  meet  the  criteria. 

1 . High  school  students  should  be  in  scheduled  activities  every  period  of  every  day. 

2.  School  districts  should  experience  increases  in  elementary  enrollment  in  the  next 
several  years. 

3.  Equity  should  be  a primary  basis  for  providing  learning  opportunities  to  all  students. 

4.  School  districts  should  allocate  resources  with  students  foremost  in  mind. 

5.  School  districts  should  offer  staff  development  opportunities  during  the  school  day. 

6.  Schools  should  experience  increased  diversity  and  complexity  of  student  needs 
during  the  next  decade. 

7.  Students  should  be  active  participants  in  their  own  learning. 

(Patterson,  1993) 

Developing  a Democratic  Pedagogy  of  School  Renewal 

The  starting  point  for  developing  a democratic  pedagogy  for  school  renewal  is 
clearly  a needs  assessment.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  suggests  the  following  exercise  for  asking  a 
community  to  rank  order  school  and  cimicular  values.  Directions:  Rank  order  the 
following  school  values: 

- Learn  how  to  be  a good  citizen 

- Learn  how  to  respect  and  get  along  with  people  who  tliink,  dress,  and  act  differently. 

- Learn  about  and  try  to  imderstand  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  world. 

- Develop  skills  in  reading,  writing,  speaking  and  listening. 

- Understand  and  practice  democratic  ideas  and  ideals. 

- Learn  how  to  examine  and  use  information. 

- Understand  and  practice  die  skills  of  family  living. 

- Learn  to  respect  and  get  along  with  people. 

- Develop  skills  to  enter  a specific  field  of  work. 

- Learn  how  to  be  a good  manager  of  money,  property,  and  resources. 

- Develop  a desire  for  learning  now  and  in  the  future. 

- Learn  how  to  use  leisure  time. 

- Practice  and  understand  die  ideas  of  healdi  and  safety. 

- Appreciate  culture  and  beauty  in  the  world. 

- Gain  information  needed  to  make  job  selections. 

- Develop  pride  in  work  and  a feeling  of  self-wordi. 

- Develop  good  cliaracter  and  self-respect. 
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- Gain  a general  education. 
(Phi  Delta  Kappa) 


Another  source  is  public  surveys.  Phi  Delta  Kappa  often  conducts  polls  of  citizens 
tliat  yield  results  like  tliese: 

The  Public  And  The  Ideal  School 


1.  Well  qualified  teachers  who  pass  state  exams. 

2.  Strict  discipline. 

3.  Back  to  the  basis. 

4.  More  in  class  work  and  homework. 

5.  Better  parent-school  communication. 

6.  Parenting  courses. 

7.  More  career  education. 


Building  A School  Community 

Ultimately,  a school  must  become  a community  of  learners.  Because  I liave  liad  an 
opportunity  to  explore  a number  of  school  systems  in-deptli,  I liave  selected  three 
country  approaches  to  this  notion  of  building  a school  community.  Tliese  include  New 
Zealand,  Japan,  and  Singapore. 

In  New  Zealand,  something  so  simple  as  morning  and  afternoon  tea  serves  to  bring 
people  together  to  talk  about  schooling.  The  Maori  and  European  inhabitants  have 
succeeded  in  providing  a truly  multicultural  enviromnent.  Students  can  choose  single  sex 
schools,  if  they  wish.  New  Zealanders  have  recognized  that  Maori  teacher  education 
candidates  do  not  wish  to  praise  themselves;  therefore,  the  marae  teacher  education 
interview  permits  the  candidate's  entire  family  an  opportunity  to  speak  highly  of  the 
candidate.  Each  of  these  examples  help  to  foster  a community  of  learning. 

- In  Japan,  certain  societal  norms  aid  climate  building.  For  example,  respect,  caring, 
diligence,  stabiUty  and  commitment  serve  as  society-wide  standards  to  motivate  learners. 
School  uniforms  instill  a sense  of  loyalty  and  caring  about  school  in  the  learners.  Strong 
parent/teacher  partnerships  result  in  success.  For  example,  kindergarten  teachers  often 
ride  the  school  bus  to  meet  parents  and  children  and  to  caringly  receive  children  onto 
their  transport  to  school. 

Tlie  ABC  Factors  - autonomy,  balance,  and  coherence  - characterize  the  school 
climate  in  Singapore.  In  addition,  a strong  sense  of  appreciation  for  other  cultures  has  led 
to  true  cultural  integration.  The  emphasis  on  fluency  in  two  or  more  languages  adds  to 
this  appreciation.  Teachers  are  seen  as  counselors  who  engage  in  systematic  planning  for 
the  future  and  attend  carefully  to  collegiaUty. 

New  Zealand,  Japan,  and  Singapore  are  good  examples  of  how  societies  build  a sense 
of  community. 


Orienting  School  Personnel  Toward  Planned  Change 

Certainly,  school  reform  cannot  take  place  without  orienting  school  personnel. 
Today,  the  language  of  school  reform  has  clianged  from  a bureaucratic  discourse  to  an 
empowerment  discourse.  The  following  are  the  characteristics  of  each  of  these 
discourses: 


Lamuase  of  School  Reform 

Empowennent  Discourse 

choice 

ownership 

partnership 

self-management 

consumer  riglits 

protections 

local  control 

market  driven 

decentraUzation 

bottom-up 


Bureaucratic  Discourse 
national  standards 
national  curriculum 
national  assessments 
national  monitoring 
national  performance 
production 
top  down 
systems/structures 
goals/outcomes 
inputs-results 


To  be  truly  effective,  school  reformers  must  embrace  the  notion  of  empowerment. 

Jerry  Patterson  in  liis  book,  Leadership  for  Tomorrow's  Schools,  provides  us  with  some 

further  examples  of  change  and  the  future.  He  notes  that  five  values  may  be  viewed  from 

today  and  tomorrow: 

Value  1;  Openness  to  Participation 

• Today’s  Value:  Our  orgamzation  values  employees  listening  to  the  organization's 
leaders  and  doing  what  the  leaders  tell  them  to  do. 

• Tomorrow's  Value:  Our  organization  values  employees  actively  participating  in  any 
discussion  or  decision  affecting  tliein. 

Value  2;  Openness  to  Diversity 

• Today's  Value;  Our  organization  values  employees  falling  in  line  with  the  overall 
organizational  direction. 

• Tomorrow's  Value:  Our  organization  values  diversity  in  perspectives  leading  to  a 
deeper  understanding  of  organizational  reality  and  an  enriched  knowledge  base  for 
decision  making. 

Value  3;  Openness  to  Conflict 

• Today's  Value:  Our  organization  values  employees  communicating  a cUmate  of 
group  harmony  and  liappiness. 

• Tomorrow's  Value.  Our  organization  values  employees  resolving  conflict  in  a 
healthy  way  that  leads  to  stronger  solutions  for  complex  issues. 

Value  4;  Openness  to  Reflection 

• Today's  Value:  Our  organization  values  employees  conveying  a clunate  of 
decisiveness.  Firm  decisions  or  made  and  implemented  witliout  looking  back. 

• Tomorrow's  Value:  Our  organization  values  employees  reflecting  on  their  own  and 
other's  thinking  in  order  to  achieve  better  organizational  decisions. 

Value  5; Openness  to  Mistakes 

• Today's  Value;  Our  organization  values  employees  concentrating  on  making  no 
mistakes  and  working  as  efficiently  as  possible. 

• Tomorrow's  Value:  Our  organization  values  employees  acknowledging  mistakes  and 
learning  from  tliem. 

(Patterson,  1993) 


Anotlier  way  of  looking  at  an  organization  is  to  characterize  how  it  might  move  from 
a position  of  weakness  to  strength.  Again,  Patterson  offers  us  a comparison. 

Signs  of  Weakness 

Everything  is  up  for  grabs: 

• Employees  all  over  the  organizations  give  their  opinion  on  any  subject. 

• Employees  express  a variety  of  perspectives  which  are  many  tunes  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  orgaitizational  direction. 

• Employees  argue  about  important  issues,  but  resolve  their  conflicts  in  a healthy  way. 

• Employees  frequently  question  organizational  leaders  and  challenge  the  wisdom  of 
their  decisions. 

• Employees  acknowledge  their  mistakes  and  learn  from  them.  Efficiency  is  not  the 
overriding  concern. 

Signs  of  Strength 

Everything  is  on  the  table: 

• Employees  actively  participate  in  any  decisions  affecting  them. 

• Employees  express  a variety  of  perspectives,  even  if  they  differ  from  organizational 
direction. 

• Employees  openly  resolve  conflict  witli  colleagues  in  a safe  environment. 

• Employees  question  their  own  and  others'  tliinking  in  a nurturing  environment  tliat 
suspends  premature  judgments. 

• Employees  freely  admit  mistakes  and  view  them  as  one  more  way  to  learn. 

Signs  of  Weakness 

Everything's  controlled: 

• Employees  listen  to  the  organization's  leaders  and  do  what  the  leaders  tell  them  to  do. 

• Employees'  views  fall  in  line  with  the  overall  orgaitizational  direction. 

• Employees  always  convey  a climate  of  group  harmony  and  happiness. 

• Employees  understand  tlmt  once  decisions  are  made,  there's  no  turning  back. 

• Employees  focus  on  making  no  mistakes  and  not  admitting  those  they  do  make. 

Signs  of  Strength 

Everything  is  under  control: 

• Employees  listen  to  the  orgaitization's  leaders  and  do  what  the  leaders  tell  them  to  do. 

• Employees'  views  fall  in  line  with  the  overall  organizational  direction. 

• Employees  communicate  a climate  of  group  harmony  and  happiness.  ' 

• Employees  communicate  a climate  of  decisiveness;  firm  decisions  are  made  and 
implemented  without  looking  back. 

• Employees  concentrate  on  making  no  mistakes  and  working  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

To  focus  clearly  on  orienting  school  personnel  toward  planned  change,  a school 
district  might  ask  itself  these  questions.  To  what  extinct  does  the  district: 
a)  value  commitment  to  tlie  development  of  tlie  individual  witltin  tlie  district? 
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b)  value  treating  all  individuals  as  significant  stockholders  in  the  organization? 

c)  value  a "we"  spirit  and  feeling  of  ownersliip  in  the  organization? 

d)  value  empowering  employees  throughout  the  district  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
mission  of  the  school  district? 

e)  value  equal  access  by  all  employees  to  support  information  and  resources? 

f)  value  all  employees  as  equally  important  members  of  tlie  organization? 

g)  believe  that  employees  act  in  tlie  best  interest  of  students  and  the  organization? 

h)  value  employees  as  having  the  expertise  to  make  wise  decisions? 

i)  value  investing  in  tlie  development  of  employees? 

j)  value  placing  decision  making  as  close  to  tlie  point  of  implementation  as  possible? 

k)  value  tlie  opportunity  for  input  in  district  wide  decisions? 

l)  value  decisions  being  made  by  those  who  are  directly  affected  by  them? 

m) value  honesty  in  words  and  actions? 

n)  value  consistent,  responsible  pursuit  of  that  for  wliich  we  stand? 

0)  value  the  unwavering  commitment  to  ethical  conduct? 

p)  value  differences  in  individual  philosophy  and  practices? 

q)  value  differences  in  perspective? 

r)  value  schools  and  tlie  cliildren  within  them  celebrating  tlieir  distinct  character? 

s)  value  students  as  inherently  curious  learners? 

t)  value  doing  whatever  it  takes  to  achieve  student  success? 

u)  value  students  being  meaningfully  engaged  in  work  that  has  personal  value  to  them? 
(Patterson,  1993) 

Enhancing  Learning  and  Teaching  Effectiveness 

three  school  based  examples  which  help  us  to  understand  how  democratic 
values  help  enhance  teaching  and  learning  effectiveness.  These  include  the  Paideia 
School:  the  La  Esceula  Fratney,  and  the  ORA VA  Project. 
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The  Paideia  School  was  developed  by  Mortimer  Adler.  A diagram  of  the  curriculum 
looks  like  this: 


Goals 


Means 


Areas 
Operations 
and  Activities 


COLUMN 

ONE 

COLUMN 

TWO 

COLUMN  THREE 

ACCUISmON  OF 

DEVELOPMENT  OF 

ENLARGED 

ORGANIZED 

INTELLECTUAL 

UNDERSTANDING 

KNOWLEDGE 

SKILSOF 

OF  IDEAS  AND 

LEARNING 

VALUES 

by  means  of 

by  means  of 

by  means  of 

DIDACTIC 

COACHING, 

MAIEUTIC  OR 

INSTRUCTION 

EXEPRCISES,AND 

SOCRATIC 

LECTURES  AND 

SUPERVISED 

QUESTIONING 

RESPONSES 

PRACTICE 

AND  ACTIVE 

TEXTBOOKS  AND 

PARTICIPATION 

OTHER  AIDS 

in  tliree  areas  of 

in  the  operation  of 

in  the 

subject-matter 

LANGUAGE, 

READING, 

DISCUSSION  OF 

LITERATURE, 

WRITING, 

BOOKS  (NOT 

AND  THE  FINE 

SPEAKING, 

TEXTBOOKS)  AND 

ARTS 

LISTENING 

OTHER  WORKS  OF 
ART  AND 

MATHEMATICS 

CALCULATING, 

INVOLVEMENT  IN 

AND  NATURAL 

PROBLEM- 

ARTISTIC 

SCIENCE 

SOLVING 

ACTIVITIES  e.g.. 

OBSERVING 

MUSIC,  DRAMA, 

HISTORY, 

MEASURING, 

VISUAL  ARTS 

GEOGRAPHY, 

ESTIMATING 

AND  SOCIAL 

STUDIES 

EXEPCISING 

CRITICAL 

JUDGMENT 

THE  THREE  COLUMNS  DO  NOT  CORRESPOND  TO  SEPARATE  COURSES,  NOR  IS  ONE 
KIND  OF  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  NECESSARILY  CONFINED  TO  ANY  ONE  CLASS. 


Mortimer  Adler  has  this  to  say  about  the  school: 

• To  give  the  same  quaUty  of  schooling  to  all  requires  a program  of  study  that  is  both 
liberal  and  general,  and  that  is,  in  several,  crucial,  overarching  respects,  one  and  the 
same  for  every  child.  All  sidetracks,  speciaUzed  courses,  or  elective  choices  must  be 
eliminated  Allowing  them  will  always  lead  a certain  number  of  students  to 
voluntarily  downgrade  their  own  education. 

• The  course  of  study  to  be  followed  in  the  twelve  years  of  basic  schooling  should, 
tlierefore,  be  completely  required,  with  only  one  exception  - which  foreign  language 
to  study. 

• But  the  democratic  promise  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  half  hilfilled,  is  worse 
tlian  a promise  broken.  It  is  an  ideal  betrayed.  EquaUty  of  educational  opportunity  is 
not,  in  fact,  provided  if  it  means  no  more  than  t^ing  all  tlie  cliildren  into  tlie  public 
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schools  for  Uie  same  number  of  hours,  days,  and  years.  If  once  tliere  tliey  are  divided 
into  Uie  sheep  and  Uie  goats,  into  tliose  destined  solely  for  toil  and  tliose  destined  for 
economic  and  political  leadership  and  for  a quaUty  of  life  to  wliich  all  should  have 
access,  then  tlie  democratic  purpose  has  been  undermined  by  an  inadequate  system  of 
public  schooling.  It  fails  because  it  has  acliieved  only  the  same  quantity  of  public 
schooling,  not  tlie  same  quality  Tliis  failure  is  a dowruiglit  violation  of  our 
democratic  principles. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  educational  process  is  to  help  human  beings  become 
educated  persons.  Schooling  is  the  preparatory  stage;  it  forms  tlie  habit  of  learning  and 
provides  the  means  for  continuing  to  learn  after  all  schooling  is  completed  (Adler,  1982). 

Las  Escuela  Fratney  is  located  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin.  It  is  a two-way  bilingual, 
multicultural,  whole  language  school,  governed  by  a site-based  council.  There  are  360 
students,  K-5;  65%  are  Hispanic;  20%  are  African  American;  13%  are  white;  and  2%  are 
Asian  and  otlier. 

Nearly  all  tlie  children  are  poor.  Tlie  school  characterizes  itself  as  having  cooperative 
learning,  a thematic  curriculum,  critical  thinking,  parent  involvement,  shared 
governance,  and  links  to  tlie  community.  Children  are  learning;  parents  and  teachers  are 
liappy. 

Tliere  are  six  lessons  tliat  led  to  success: 

1)  Grassroots  movements  can  produce  real  change. 

2)  Multiracial  unity  is  essential  to  successful  school  refonn. 

3)  Build  in  time  to  reflect  and  learn. 

4)  Genuine  parent  involvement  is  critical. 

5)  Structures  tliat  foster  cliange  must  be  institutionalized. 

6)  Successful  school  reform  is  part  of  larger  societal  change  efforts. 

(Apple,  1995) 

Finally,  tlie  ORAVA  Project  offers  real  hope  for  democratic  school  reform.  Tlie 
University  of  Northern  Iowa  lias  received  a $2  million  grant  to  broaden  its  efforts  to 
democratize  the  educational  system  in  Slovakia.  The  Orava  Project,  named  for  the  region 
of  Slovakia  in  which  it  commenced,  is  directed  by  Nortliem  Iowa  College  of  Education 
faculty  members  Kurt  Mereditli  and  Jeannie  Steele,  who  liave  been  living  in  Slovakia 
since  1994.  The  project  is  designed  to  democratize  the  Slovak  basic  school  program, 
while  also  introducing  democratic  instructional  practices  into  university  teacher 
preparation  programs  tliere. 

Tlie  following  is  a bulletin  from  tlie  project,  Dolny  Kubin,  Slovakia  — In  a small 
room  overlooking  tlie  main  square  of  tliis  town  in  tlie  liilly  Slovak  countryside,  2 1 
teachers  from  tlie  public  schools  are  discussing  tlieir  latest  attempts  to  use  new 
instructional  tecliniques.  "When  we  use  traditional  metliods,  only  the  best  students 
participate,"  says  one.  "Now,  all  of  them  participate,  even  tlie  weakest  ones." 

Tlie  teachers  are  reviewing  tlieir  experiences  of  the  previous  week,  when  tliey  tried 
"paired  reading"  wiUi  Uieir  middle-school  classes.  Tlie  students,  working  in  pairs,  read  a 
text,  ask  each  otlier  questions,  and  tlien  report  to  tlie  class.  In  a country  with  a rigidly 
conservative  approach  to  schooling,  tlie  idea  is  radical. 

Tlie  project  has  been  actively  embraced  by  regional  school  administrators.  "We  were 
always  taught  that  students  should  sit  in  their  seats  for  Uie  whole  class  and  listen  to  the  teacher," 
says  Maria  Didakova,  deputy-director  of  the  Orava  school  district.  "But  now  the  rules  have 
changed.  Teachers  can  allow  students  to  move  around  and  participate  in  Uie  learning  process." 
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Simple  things,  like  school  names  and  mascots,  did  not  exist  in  Slovakia.  "The  Slovak 
teachers  saw  the  coimection  these  symbols  (mascots  and  nicknames)  had  for  school 
identity,  loyalty  and  pride-and  their  power  to  motivate  ate  students."  Another  important 
change  Meredith  sees  is  the  improvement  in  Slovak  teachers'  relationships  with  parents. 
"Before,  teachers  were  viewed  two  ways.  On  the  one  hand,  the  teacher  always  had  some 
status  and  importance. 

"Today  the  parents  are  publishing  parents' newsletters;  that  was  unheard  of  before." 
Steele  believes  an  important  first  step  is  the  way  Slovak  teachers  arc  coming  to  value 
their  importance  as  educators,  a much  greater  role  than  they  held  under  the  old  regime. 
"In  the  community  it's  too  early  to  tell  if  the  wariness  toward  teachers  has  been  replaced 
by  true  respect,"  she  says.  "Teachers  started  working  toward  conflict  resolution  in 
cliildren,  where  tlie  children  create  and  follow  their  own  rules;  tliey  have  choices.  We 
liave  concluded  there  is  much  more  faith  in  the  child  from  the  position  of  the  teacher. 
The  child  has  more  freedom,  but  more  responsibility,  because  the  child  is  forming 
knowledge,  becoming  responsible  for  actions. 

Clearly,  these  three  examples  help  us  to  understand  democratic  values  in  action. 

CONCLUSION 

What  I hope  we  have  learned  this  afternoon  from  our  discussion  of  enhancing  values 
in  school  reform  is  that  the  use  of  democratic  values  might  just  help  us  to  create  more 
memorable  days  for  our  students.  Charles  Dickens  in  Great  Expectations  provides  a 
fitting  conclusion  to  my  remarks. 

That  was  a memorable  day  to  me,  for  it  made  great  changes  in  me.  But  it  is  the  same 
with  any  life.  Imagine  one  selected  day  struck  out  of  it,  and  think  how  different  its 
course  would  have  been.  Pause  you  who  read  this,  and  think  for  a moment  of  the  long 
chain  of  iron  or  gold,  of  thorns  or  flowers,  that  would  never  have  bound  you,  but  for  the 
formation  of  the  first  link  on  one  memorable  day. 
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FOSTERING  PARTNERSfflPS  IN  SCHOOL  REFORM 

Professor  B J McGettrick  (Life  Member) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Education  miglit  helpfully  be  described  as  a conversation  from  generation  to 
generation  about  matters  of  sig^icance.  It  makes  people  more  suited  for  life,  and  it 
brings  people  to  a sense  of  living  in  a virtuous  society.  It  is  not  free  of  values 

Education  is  centrally  concerned  with  values,  and  with  truth,  justice  and  love. 
Teachers  are  involved  in  the  ministry  of  hope  in  the  service  of  the  young.  In  a veiy  real 
sense  education  is  a gift  given  to  us  by  future  generations. 

I mention  these  matters  here,  largely  because  I believe  that  it  is  essential  to  have  a 
clear  vision  of  the  purposes  of  education  before  we  can  adcQuately  deal  with  tlie  ways  in 
which  we  foster  partnerships  in  the  service  of  education.  In  general  it  is  worth  noting  that 
if  there  is  to  be  a conversation  from  generation  to  generation  then  there  are  different 
groups  involved.  It  is  these  groups  which  form  the  partnerships 

The  essence  of  all  partnerships  will  be  in  the  appUcation  of  the  broad  principles  of: 

• complimentarity  of  purposes 

• effective  communication  among  the  partners 

• trust  among  the  partners. 

In  reforming  schools  there  ought  to  be  a shared  understanding  of  these  principles  and 
how  tliey  are  translated  into  action  in  different  settings.  In  each  country  and  in  each 
education  system  these  principles  will  have  a different  meaning,  and  will  take  on 
different  forms. 

Partnerships  Between  Schools  And  Universities 

The  partnerships  between  schools  and  universities  are  fostered  in  a number  of  ways. 
Tliese  include: 

1.  The  professional  education  of  teachers  - both  initial  teacher  education,  and  in- 
service  education  and  formation 

In  different  countries  there  are  different  approaches  to  tlie  professional  education 
of  teachers.  As  there  is  a widespread  acceptance  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of 
teaching  now  being  considered  to  be  an  "all-graduate  profession",  there  is  a central 
role  for  universities  in  relation  to  professional  education  and  to  the  continuing 
professional  development  of  teachers.  The  professional  education  of  teachers  is  based 
on  a sound  academic  education,  builds  on  this  in  professional  development,  and  must 
continue  all  through  the  teacher's  career  It  is  not  enough  to  have  an  effective  initial 
education,  because  teclmology,  ideas,  and  the  ways  in  wliich  we  communicate  all 
change  so  rapidly  in  tlie  modem  world. 

This  leads  to  the  needfortheestablislunentof  confident  partnerships  of  teacher 
education  institutions  with  schools  at  Primary  and  Secondaiy  levels.  The  nature  of 
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these  partnerships  can  vary  considerably,  but  they  are  likely  to  be  characterized  by 
tlie  three  principles  of  complimentarity,  communication  and  tmst 

2.  The  continuity  in  curriculum  patterns  for  Learners 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  partnerships  will  flourish  is  in  the  progression  and 
coherence  of  curric^um  between  school  education  and  higher  education,  so  far  as  the 
learner  is  concerned  Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  curriculum  progression, 
coherence,  relevance,  and  balance  The  relationships  among  the  school,  teacher 
education  institution  and  imiversity  need  careful  consideration,  not  only  when 
focussing  on  "academic  courses"  but  also  on  "vocational  education",  which  might 
include  programmes  such  as  medical  studies,  engineering,  and  teacher  education 
Tliere  may  indeed  be  value  in  looking  at  the  "Core  Skills"  of  school  education  to 
come  to  some  understanding  of  what  progression  and  coherence  might  look  like 
throughout  the  academic  and  professional  education  of  the  teacher.  There  is  certainly 
an  almost  universal  trend  to  look  at  the  "competences"  promoted  in  the  educational 
system,  and  in  teacher  education  we  need  to  be  in  a position  to  identity  the  "Core 
Skills"  of  our  students,  and  how  these  are  fostered  and  cherished  by  the  continuity 
and  progression  of  the  learning  processes  in  our  education  system. 

3.  The  concern  for  "manpower  planning"  and  the  role  of  Government 

In  considering  school  reform  the  issue  of  targeting  resources  to  enable  reform  is 
of  central  importance  Often  government  is  in  a position  to  enable  reform  througli 
"manpower  planning". 

The  different  policies  across  tlie  world  in  relation  to  higlier  education,  however, 
can  make  it  difficult  to  generalise  on  such  matters.  Yet  it  is  important  to  acknowledge 
that  there  is  a close  relationship  between  the  aspirations  for  school  reform  by 
government  and  society  and  the  resource  allocations  to  schools  and  to  universities.  In 
government  policy,  tliere  is  a close  and  a subtle  balance  between  resource  allocation 
to  different  sectors  of  education  which  can  enable  or  impede  school  reform.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  tliat  resources  are  also  available  from  the  private  sector  to  facilitate 
developments  in  school  reforms,  altliougli  in  certain  countries  tliis  can  be  even  more 
difficult  to  predict  and  plan.  Planning  reforms  are  essential  and  in  a number  of 
European  countries  these  are  financially  driven.  Tlie  initiatives  being  developed 
tlirough  government,  private  initiatives,  and  corporate  companies  are  all  of 
significance. 

4.  The  economic  advantages  in  higher  education  from  society's  point  of  view 

Tlie  links  between  schools  and  universities  should  also  be  considered  from  an 
economic  point  of  view.  The  constant  questioning  about  whether  investing  in 
university  education  and  in  teacher  education  increases  tlie  Gross  National  Product  of 
a country,  or  whether  investment  is  better  targeted  in  school  education,  may  only  be 
able  to  be  properly  answered  with  reference  to  tlie  stage  of  development  of  a 
particular  country.  There  are  clearly  certain  advantages  of  investment  in  higher 
education  although  the  relative  advantage  for  a particular  country  is  a complex 
matter.  School  reforms  are  not  constant  in  kind  or  in  significance,  and  much  depends 
on  the  educational  aspirations  of  the  country,  and  its  stage  of  economic  maturity  and 
heal  til. 

It  miglit  also  be  noted  that  tlie  distinctions  among  secondary  education,  further 
education,  and  liigher  education  are  becoming  increasingly  blurred  in  some  countries. 
Perhaps  this  is  the  ultimate  in  partnership  when  there  is  no  longer  any  real 
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distinction.  Yet  it  is  not  always  helpful  to  move  to  such  a position!  since  tlie 
distinctiveness  of  aspects  of  education  has  a number  of  advantages. 

In  all  of  tills  it  is  tlie  recognition  of  the  complimentaiity  of  purpose  of  teacher 
education  and  schools,  and  tlie  trust  between  tliem  which  he  at  tlie  heart  of 
partnerships  in  school  reform  There  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  it  is  tlie  way  in  wliich 
tliey  share  values;  sliare  understanding,  and  acknowledge  the  strengths  of  each 
partner  wliich  leads  to  a closeness  of  partnership  and  support  for  educational  reform. 

Educational  reform  must  depend  on  the  community  of  interest,  tliat  community  of 
scholars,  empowering  each  other  within  a framework  of  educational  values.  Mere 
compliance  management  which  has  no  strategic  significance,  and  which  is  not  given 
credence  by  tlie  partners  is  doomed  not  to  succeed.  Educational  reform  has  to  be  built 
on  sound  principles. 

Professional  development  and  the  school 

School  refonns  require  teacher  reforms.  Teachers  are  tlie  essential  power  for  cliange 
in  education. 

The  quahty  of  education  in  schools  is  largely  determined  by  tlie  quality  of  the 
teachers  in  them.  In  the  development  of  programmes  of  school  reform  a great  deal  of 
confidence  and  trust  has  to  be  placed  in  the  abilities  of  teachers  and  in  then- 
professionalism  as  educators.. 

Teachers  are  part  of  tlie  real  world  and  are  not  immune  fr-oni  it,  Tliey  are  subject  to 
tlie  same  pressures  wliich  affect  society  more  generally,  and  while  there  can  be  high 
expectations  of  tliem,  there  ought  not  to  be  unreasonable  expectations,  or  expectations 
tliat  tliey  can  counter  the  forces  of  a world  of  changing  values.  Teachers  cannot  give 
what  they  do  not  have,  Tliey  need  support  from  the  community  of  which  they  are  part. 
Equally  teachers  liave  got  to  be  aware  of  the  reahty  of  the  lives  of  tlie  students  whom 
tliey  teach.  They  must  not  teach  tlie  students  that  they  wish  they  liad,  but  teach  the 
students  that  they  liave.  In  developing  strategies  for  staff  development  there  should  be  a 
concern  not  only  for  the  'technical'  competence  of  tlie  teacher  but  also  for  the  'inner-self 
self  of  the  teacher  herself  or  himself  Teachers  need  to  be  able  to  work  with  a view  of 
the  student  as  a unique  individual.  This  means  tliat  the  teacher  should  be  able  in  a world 
of  pressure  to  see  tliat  the  student  can: 

• acliieve  whatever  she  or  he  wishes 

• escape  the  mind-made  manacles  of  educational  endeavour 

• develop  young  people  and  make  tliem  more  suited  for  life. 

Of  course  the  teacher  is  not  just  concerned  witli  any  form  of  random  development  of 
Uie  student.  Tlie  teacher  must  be  prepared  to  serve;  prepared  to  help  one's  neighbour,  and 
live  a life  of  principle,  and  of  goodness.  Education^  reforms  must  be  based  on  sound 
educational,  social,  and  moral  principles. 

Tlie  focus  on  staff  development  is  therefore  not  one  which  is  narrowly  confined  to 
development  of  skills  and  teclmical  competences  but  wliich  has  a ratlier  wider  focus.  In 
tliis  regard  it  is  certainly  worth  noting  that  a successful  staff  development  progranme 
will  probably  be  focused  on  the  school  as  a community.  This  develops  a feeling  of 
community  amongst  staff,  allows  the  school  to  pace  its  work,  and  allows  a way  of 
working  which  takes  account  of  local  and  individual  needs. 

School  reforms  must  also  foster  partnerships  internally  within  tlie  school,  and  school 
reform  should  be  built  into  school  development  planning.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
tliere  are  aspects  of  reforms  wliich  operate  within  schools  and,  indeed,  with  individual 
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teachers.  What  we  should  seek  is  a system  which  is  layered,  witli  one  layer  being  the 
overall  expectations  of  tlie  reform,  tlie  second  being  tlie  school,  and  tlie  third  being  tlie 
individual  teacher  It  may  also  be  useful  to  liigliliglit  here  a distinction  between 
corporate  staff  development,  meaning  tlie  development  of  an  entire  staff;  and 
Individual  professional  development,  which  refers  to  tlie  development  of  the 
individual  teacher.  Both  are  necessary,  and  in  tlie  ways  in  wliich  staff  development  will 
take  place,  botli  will  be  implied  by  tlie  reform  programme  itself.  In  the  past,  generally 
speaking,  more  attention  lias  been  paid  to  individual  personal  and  professional 
development  than  witli  the  development  of  staff  as  a whole. 

Experience  suggests  that  in  the  evolution  and  development  of  educational  reforms 
tliere  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  the  development  of  staff  as  a community.  In  this  model 
it  is  expected  that  staff  will  be  able  to  help  each  otlier  in  the  growth  of  the  community  of 
tlie  school.  This  is  likely  to  have  an  important  impact  on  the  etlios  of  the  school  and  on 
aspects  of  the  liidden  curriculum,  which  in  turn  will  have  an  important  impact  on  the 
values  of  the  school.  At  the  heart  of  staff  development  planning  will  be  the  school 
development  plan,  and  it  may  be  wortli  emphasising  tliat  in  preparing  a school 
development  plan  tliere  ought  to  be  a concern  for  all  aspects  of  the  school. 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 
The  Organisational  Principles 
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School  Reform  And  The  Organisation  Of  Public  Schools 

An  aspect  of  school  reform  which  can  easily  remain  devoid  of  consideration  is  that 
of  school  organisation.  Tlie  three  elements  of  curriculum  development,  staff 
development,  and  institutional  development  are  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
evolution  of  a school  reform.  Research  suggests  that  there  are  three  main  conditions  for 
successful  school  reforms  Tliese  are: 

• a clear  rationale  for  the  reform 

• time  for  staff  to  discuss  with  one  another  aspects  of  the  reform 

• tlie  availabiUty  of  materials  to  support  the  reform. 

Some  attention  has  to  be  given  as  to  how  schools  can  support  reforms  by  reflecting 
on  tlieir  structures  Schools  generally  are  places  in  which  there  is  careful  change.  There  is 
an  argument  for  suggesting  that  schools  ought  to  be  places  which  are  leaders  in  change. 
Tliere  are  those  who  would  be  quick  to  criticise  schools  because  of  their  inability  to 
change,  while  others  will  be  quick  to  demonstrate  that  they  are  able  to  jump  on  band 
wagons  with  an  alacrity  that  is  bewildering. 

Schools  have  to  be  careful  that  they  are  stable  wliile  not  stagnating,  and  flexible 
while  not  fragile  as  organisations.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  school  reforms  to 
develop  organisational  systems  where  tliere  is  internal  cohesion  and  effective  external 
communication.  This  requires  attention  to  internal  and  external  forms  of  partnerships  to 
create  a confident  community  of  professional  scholars. 

Centres  Of  Educational  Development  And  Public  Schools 

Educational  reforms  which  are  sustainable  are  set  firmly  as  a part  of  the  society  in 
which  the  school  is  set  It  is  not  practical  to  set  a reform  as  a kind  of  "transplant"  in  an 
education  system. 

The  role  of  the  State  is  to  have  a concern  for  its  people.  It  is  the  responsibiUty  of 
government  to  create  laws  to  spend  public  funds  to  raise  taxes  to  develop  national 
educational  systems  for  the  economic  prosperity  and  personal  development  of  the 
people.  In  mmy  countries  current  and  recent  developments  in  education  have  shown 
more  interest  in  outcomes,  targets,  and  the  economy,  than  the  moral  and  ethical  values  of 
our  society.  In  this  regard  we  have  to  be  aware  of  the  values,  expectations  and 
aspirations  of  the  partners  in  our  educational  endeavours. 

It  seems  essential  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  the  role  of  education  to  be  an  agent  only 
for  transmitting  culture'.  That  would  be  a very  limited  model  of  the  nature  of  education 
itself,  and  of  the  work  undertaken  in  schools.  Indeed,  it  would  be  an  inadequate 
conceptualisation  of  education  since  it  is  more  concerned  witli  tlie  ways  in  wliich  culture 
changes  and  develops  as  it  is  passed  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  Education  is  not 
concerned  witli  production',  but  with  'reproduction' . Tliis  is  altogetlier  a more  dynamic 
^d  participatory  idea  of  a process  of  becoming  'educated'  as  we  encounter  people  and 
ideas,  and  in  doing  so,  grow  in  our  understanding  and  spirit.  Education  is  not  primarily 
about  products'  but  about  tlie  creation  of  something  new  when  two  previously  separate 
entities  come  together,  for  example,  two  sets  of  ideas  come  togetlier  to  form  a new  idea 
Ultimately,  education  is  not  exclusively  an  intellectual  pursuit,  but  rather  one  of  tlie 
growth  and  the  nourishment  of  'the  inner  self  It  is  this  concern  with  the  inner  self  tliat 
must  be  at  tlie  heart  of  what  we  do  in  our  schools.  Tliat  is  what  makes  tliem  distinctive 
and  tliat  makes  them  so  valuable  in  a world  wliich  is  quick  to  put  pressure  on  young 
people  with  tlie  ideals  and  values  of  tlie  inaiket  place.  Tliere  are  places  to  be  otlier  than 
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the  market  place  and  one  of  these  is  in  the  school.  To  be  in  the  school  is  to  be  in  an 
environment  which  values  knowledge,  understanding,  hope  and  care.  Tliese  are  not  the 
values  of  the  market  place.  One  does  not  find  in  the  market  place  tliat  the  aspects  of  life 
tliat  are  particularly  valued  are  truth,  honesty,  care,  and  concern  for  one's  neighbour.  The 
market  place  is  concerned  with  profit,  with  success,  and  with  being  better  than  other 
people.  That  is  not  tlie  hallmark  of  the  school. 

So  school  reforms  have  to  be  undertaken  with  care,  a care  which  remforces  the  value 
system  of  the  society  in  which  the  school  is  located.  In  tliis  way  the  centre  for 
educational  development  should: 

• liave  teclmical  competence  and  effectiveness 

• have  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  schools  transform  themselves 

• have  a clear  understanding  of  the  value  systems  wliich  motivate  and  permeate  tlie 

schools . 

• empower  the  school  in  its  development  as  a community  in  transformation. 

At  best  tliere  is  much  to  be  said  for  developing  a strategic  alliance  between  tlie  school 
and  centres  for  educational  development.  This  alliance  should  build  on  the  essential 
quaUties  of  the  school,  and  support  the  kind  of  reforms  which  are  in  tlie  overall  interest 
of  the  schools.  Tliis  is  particularly  true  where  there  is  an  attempt  at  transformational 
strategic  change,  as  the  nature  of  school  reform  is  such  that  it  will  be  sustained  by  the 
community  of  teachers,  leavers,  parents  and  other  professionals. 

CONCLUSION 

In  all  the  developments  requiring  partnerships  in  education  the  essential  issues 
continue  to  be  complimentarity,  communication  and  trust  Without  tliose  education  will 
be  a bureaucratic  exercise  reduced  to  a set  of  arrangements,  or  even  legal  requirements. 
Tliere  is  a veiy  strong  case  to  be  made  to  consider  tliat  education  should  be  as  free  of 
legal  requirements  as  possible,  since  it  is  the  dynamic  interplay  of  a conversation  which 
inspires  effective  educational  development.  To  Umit  this  by  a legal  framework  can  be 
restrictive  and  impeding  of  change  and  appropriate  growth  and  empowerment. 
Compliance  planning  is  not  sustainable  in  promoting  effective  school  reform. 

Schools  must  recognise  the  prevailing  value  system  of  tlie  society  in  which  the 
school  is  set,  but  need  not  take  on  all  the  values  of  that  society.  Education  may  act  as  a 
beacon  for  society  rather  than  as  a mirror  of  it.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  education 
should  be  clear  about  tlie  purposes  of  educational  reforms,  and  should  reflect  these  in  the 
partnersliips  which  are  so  necessaiy  in  an  effective  education  wliich  inspires  us  to  work 
for  a more  virtuous  society  - since  that  is  what  is  at  the  heart  of  school  reform. 
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Partnership 

A review  of  recent  liistory  and  of  contemporary  conditions  in  American  education 
could  cause  more  cynical  observers  to  conclude  tliat  tlie  educational  establishment  has 
lost  tlie  confidence  of  the  American  public.  Many  educational  leaders  feel  besieged  by 
tlie  constant  barrage  of  criticism  pointed  at  tlie  schools  of  tlie  nation.  Beset  with 
problems  resulting  from  a society  struggling  to  deal  with  changing  moral  and  family 
values,  growing  cultural  and  linguistic  diversity,  mounting  disparity  between  rich  and 
poor  and  shifting  expectations  as  to  which  institutions  bear  responsibility  for  corrective 
action,  public  school  officials  struggle  to  make  schooling  a positive  and  beneficial 
experience  for  tliose  who  teach  and  learn  in  this  setting.  Altliough  the  report,  A Nation 
at  Risk  is  now  tliirteen  years  old,  it's  strident,  critical  commentary  on  American 
education  has  left  a malingering  doubt  in  the  minds  of  many  tliat  our  schools  are  not 
meeting  an  acceptable  standard  Its  claim  tliat  "the  educational  foundations  of  our  society 
are  presently  being  eroded  by  a rising  tide  of  mediocrity  that  tlireatens  our  veiy  future  as 
a nation  and  a period"  (p  5)  continues  to  characterize  the  way  many  think  and  speak 
about  our  educational  system. 

Much  has  been  written  and  attempted  in  the  years  since  A Nation  at  Risk  was 
published.  Federal  and  state  governments  liave  set  goals,  framed  new  initiatives  and 
encouraged  higher  achievement  in  so-called  core  areas  of  learning.  Examinations  have 
been  introduced  to  monitor  student  achievement  at  several  stages  of  pupil  development, 
At  tlie  same  time  other  organizations:  universities,  corporations,  foundations  and 
professional  societies  have  attempted  to  create  new  units,  propose  solutions  and  advocate 
change,  all  in  tlie  interest  of  stemming  the  tide  of  criticism  and  of  regaining  the  public's 
trust  in  schooling.  Witliin  tlie  past  few  months  a new  series  of  reports  dealing  with 
education  and  teacher  education  liave  surfaced  which  reflect  in  tlieir  recommendations 
recognition  of  and  support  for  many  of  the  emergent  developments  of  the  past  ten  to 
twelve  years.  Among  these  recommendations  is  one  wliich  is  central  to  our  paper  and 
common  to  tlie  way  several  sites  across  tlie  United  States  have  united  in  an  eflbrt  to 
reafflnn  tlie  importance  and  quality  of  teacher  education  and  schooling  in  America. 

School-University  Partnerships 

In  tlie  recently  puhlishedrepoTt  What  Matters  Most  Teaching  for  America's  Future. 
tlie  result  of  a joint  venture  supported  and  led  by  Tlie  National  Commission  on  Teaching 
and  America's  Future,  tlie  auUiors  voice  their  support  for  "standards  to  upgrade  both 
student  and  teacher  performance"  (p.  64)  and  tlie  need  to  "reinvent  teacher  preparation 
and  professional  development"  (p.  64).  included  among  the  recommendations  is  a 
statement  favoring  tlie  development  and  use  of  partnerships  between  schools  and 
universities  to  address  tlie  problems  at  hand.  Wliy  partnerships?  Wliy  partnerships 
involving  schools  and  universities?  Tlie  recommendation  is  not  without  foundation.  It  is 
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not  an  idle  dream  conceived  in  a vacuum  as  a desperate  attempt  to  find  a remedy  to  a 
seeming  overwhelming  problem.  Instead  its  existence  as  a serious  proposal  in  the  midst 
of  a number  of  other  options,  results  from  over  a decade  of  experimentation, 
development  and  growth  which  has  spread  across  the  nation  and  wliich  has  led  to 
widespread  acceptance  of  the  foundational  conviction  that  if  reform  of  education  is  to 
occur  in  the  order  and  magnitude  required,  it  can  only  occur  if  those  in  the  educational 
establishment  work  together  rather  tlm  apart  and  in  harmony  rather  tlian  in  conflict  and 
opposition  to  one  another. 

For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  nature  of  the  task  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  task  of 
bringing  schools  and  universities  together  in  a collaborative  partnership  is  not  an  easy 
task.  One  observer  in  examining  the  prospect  of  linking  imiversities  and  schools, 
compares  the  task  of  bringing  them  together  in  the  cause  of  renewing  education  to  the 
challenge  of  bringing  dinosaurs  together  to  dance  a ballot.  Sclilecty  (cited  in  DeBevoise, 
1986)  notes  and  develops  the  analogy:  "Without  persistence,  a clear  perception  of  how 
tliese  dinosaurs  move,  and  personal  relationsliips  tliat  help  expedite  bureaucratic 
procedures,  potential  collaborators  could  give  up  in  despair"  (p  12)  Through  Schlecty's 
image  of  choreographing  a ballet  with  dinosaiu^,  we  are  invited  to  query  whether  or  not 
schools  and  universities  are  too  large,  too  different,  too  old,  or  too  set  in  their  ways  to  be 
able,  together,  to  create  a dance  of  beauty,  expression  and  rhythmic  liarmony  Yet  the 
analogy  ends  on  an  optimistic  note:  "The  good  news  is  that  with  mutual  imderstanding 
and  trust,  even  dinosaurs  can  uance"  (p.  12). 

Tlie  positive  experiences  of  partnerships  nationwide  and  of  tlie  BYU  Public  School 
Partnership  in  particular  are  convincing  us  that  schools  and  universities  can  dance 
together—  and  often  dance  together  very  well  We  believe  that  the  experiences  of  the 
BYU-Public  School  Partnership  substantiate  faith  in  the  value  of,  even  the  need  for, 
creating  such  cross-institutional  cormections.  In  addition  to  providing  affirmation  for 
such  action,  our  experiences  inform  the  task  ofbrrilding  and  sustaining  these  rmnatmal 
connections  and,  as  well,  they  illustrate  the  generative  capacity  of  partnerships. 

Altliougli  we  continue  to  grow  and  learn  about  the  effective  operation  of  a 
partnership  we  believe  we  have  identified  several  elements  for  their  success  which 
require  attention  and  continual  consideration  if  a paitnersliip  is  to  survive  and  succeed. 
The  formation,  operation  and  refinement  of  partnerships  in  educational  reform  is  a new 
arena  of  investigation  and  study  They  stress  tire  process  of  working  together  witli  a 
cotmnon  set  of  beliefs  and  values  Tliey  require  more  than  advocacy  We  must  learn  of 
tlieir  nature,  their  struggles,  the  foimdations  of  their  successes  and  failures  and  their 
essential  ingredients.  Our  paper  and  presentation  is  an  attempt  to  navigate  and  chart 
tliese  largely  unexplored  waters  We  invite  you  to  join  with  us  in  the  venture. 

The  BYU-Public  School  Partnership 

First,  let  us  provide  a brief  historical  and  contextual  description  so  you  may 
understand  the  setting.  The  BYU-Public  School  Partnersliip  was  formed  in  April  1984 
by  five  Utah  school  districts  and  Brigham  Young  University.  These  districts  provide 
K-12  schooling  for  approximately  one-third  of  Utah's  total  school  populations,  reflecting 
a mixture  of  urban,  suburban  and  rural  schools.  These  districts  are  contiguous  and  adjoin 
the  university  which  is  located  in  Provo  BYU  is  a private  university,  fimded,  operated 
and  governed  by  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints.  With  a fiill-time 
enrollment  of  approximately  27,500  students  it  is  the  largest  religion  sponsored  private 
university  in  the  nation.  It  has  the  largest  teacher  education  program  in  the  state  of  Utah. 
Witli  over  5,000  declared  teacher  education  majors  and  approximately  1000  graduates  in 
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early  cliildliood,  elementary  and  secondary  education  a year,  it  ranks  as  one  of  the  20 
largest  teacher  education  programs  in  tlie  United  States.  Tlie  BYU-Public  School 
Partnersliip  was  created  partly  as  a response  to  the  criticisms  directed  at  public  schooling 
in  tlie  report,  A Nation  at  Risk.  It  also  addressed  some  shortcomings  in  teacher 
education  in  the  university.  Dr.  John  I Goodlad  was  invited  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
bringing  school  and  university  leaders  togetlier  to  explore  the  desirability  and  feasibility 
of  forming  partnership  to  address  tlie  needs  of  botli  entities.  The  outcome  of  their 
discussion  was  tlie  creation  of  BYU-Public  school.  Tlie  involvement  of  Dr.  Goodlad  in 
this  initial  planning  enterprise  has  been  of  major  importance  to  the  longevity,  growth  and 
effectiveness  of  this  improvement  of  teacher  education  and  schooling  in  the  USA  during 
the  past  fifteen  years.  He  has  studied  thoroughly  the  needs  of  universities  and  colleges  in 
making  better  provisions  for  teacher  education.  He  has  written  extensively  on  the  subject 
and  has  framed  a reform  agenda  being  vigorously  pursued  by  16  school-university 
partnership  sites  across  America.  The  BYU-  Public  School  Partnership  is  one  of  the  16 
member  sites  belonging  to  the  National  Network  for  Educational  Renewal  and  therefore 
is  the  benefactor  of  the  continuing  interest  and  support  of  Dr.  Goodlad  and  his 
colleagues  who  operate  the  Center  for  Educational  Renewal  and  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Inquiry,  both  of  which  are  organizational  and  idea  centers  feeding  a 
common  reform  movement  of  these  16  member  sites.  Central  to  the  work  of  these 
reformers  is  the  belief  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  and  the  renewal  of 
schooling  are  integrally  related  and  they  need  to  be  pursued  simultaneously.  As  Good 
has  overved. 

For  schools  to  get  better,  they  must  have  better  teachers,  among  other  things.  To 
prepare  better  teachers  (and  counselors,  special  educators,  and  Administrators) 
universities  must  have  access  to  school  settings  exhibiting  the  very  best  practices.  To 
assure  the  best  practices,  schools  must  have  ongoing  access  to  alternative  ideas  and 
knowledge.  For  universities  to  have  access  to  exemplary  settings  and for  these  settings 
to  become  and  remain  exemplary,  the  schools  and  the  preparing  institutions  must 
develop  symbiotic  relationships  through  joining  together  as  equal  partners.  In  the  kind 
of  partnership  envisioned,  universities  have  a stake  in  and  responsibility  for  school 
improvement  Just  as  the  schools  have  an  interest  in  and  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  those  who  will  staff  the  schools  (1987 pp.  19-20  ). 

Typically  across  the  nation  most  efforts  to  make  provision  for  better  teachers  and 
better  schools  have  proceeded  unilaterally  with  only  limited  effort  and  success  in 
framing  an  organizational  entity  to  cause  and  help  schools  and  universities  to  work 
together  The  BYU-Public  School  Partnership  is  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  the  key  players 
will  work  together  in  a collaborative  mode.  The  following  illustrations  may  help  to 
clarify  both  the  challenges  we  face  and  the  ways  we  have  attempted  to  address  them 
There  are  three  entities  which  we  believe  are  central  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  and 
the  improvement  of  schooling:  the  public  schools,  the  David  0 McKay  School  of 
Education  within  Brigham  Young  University  and  the  other  colleges  and  departments  of 
the  University  which  provide  instruction  in  general  liberal  education  and  subject  area 
specializations  such  as  chemistry,  mathematics,  English,  music,  liistoiy,  art,  physical 
education  or  languages  As  Figure  1 illustrates,  each  of  these  partners  acts  like  a negative 
electron  charge  repelling  the  other  two.  Although  they  share  common  purposes  they  tend 
to  act  independently  and  often  critically  of  one  another  For  much  of  its  twelve  year 
history  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership  has  built  a union  primarily  between  the 
public  schools  and  the  David  0.  McKay  School  of  Education  tlvough  the  creation  anc 
operation  of  partner  schools. 
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Figure  1:  A Difficult  Union 


Partner  Schools 

These  partner  schools  are  sites  where  the  teacher  education  students  preparing  to  be 
elementary  school  teachers  receive  much  of  their  professional  education  instmction  and 
where  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  school  play  an  Important  role  in  helping  to 
ensure  that  the  university  students  are  taught  in  a setting  where  the  ideas  being  taught  by 
university  persormel  in  the  David  0 McKay  School  of  Education  are  in  harmony  or 
congruent  with  practices  in  the  school.  The  distances  often  existing  between  school  and 
university  persormel  have  been  overcome  in  this  partnership.  Persormel  in  the  two 
settings,  school  and  university  (at  least  the  School  of  Education  part)  have  been  finding 
and  developing  ways  of  collaborating  to  provide  for  better  teacher  education  and  better 
schools. 

This  cormecting  or  sharing  or  more  appropriately,  this  coming  closer  together,  (see 
Figure  2)  has  been  made  possible  by  the  formation  and  operation  of  a three-tier 
organization  which  constitutes  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership.  Since  the  inception 
of  the  Partnership  it  has  operated  under  the  authority  of  a Governing  80a  rd  consisting  of 
the  five  superintendents  of  education  representing  the  five  member  school  districts  and 
the  Dean  of  the  David  0.  McKay  School  of  Education.  Meeting  almost  monthly  this 
Board  authorizes,  oversees  and  facilitates  the  various  initiatives  and  programs 
Undertaken  in  the  Partnership.  A coordinating  Council  consisting  of  associate 
superintendents  or  directors  of  curriculum,  associate  deans  of  the  School  of  Education 
and  other  representatives  of  both  organizations  also  meet  monthly  to  develop  plans,  to 
consider  evaluative  data  on  on-going  projects  or  programs,  to  introduce  new  issues  to  be 
discussed  and  addressed  and  to  ensure  coordination  of  persormel  and  operations  in  the 
school  districts  and  the  university's  school  of  education. 


Figure  2:  Rapprochement 


Tlie  third  tier  of  organization  is  at  tlie  level  of  the  partner  school  where  a designated 
school  facilitator  works  to  balance  and  hannonize  tlie  program  and  instructional  needs  of 
tlie  teacher  education  personnel,  students  and  faculty,  with  tlie  effective  operation  of  tlie 
school.  Because  the  demands  on  these  partner  schools  has  been  heavy  and  judged  to  be 
excessive  due  to  tlie  presence  of  twenty-five  teacher  education  students  and  tlieir 
professors,  the  idea  of  a partner  school  has  been  altered  so  tliat  now  3-4  schools  are 
connected  as  a single  cluster  site,  tliereby  dividing  both  tlie  burdens  and  advantages  of 
these  special  purpose  schools.  Tlie  activities  witliin  tliese  partner  schools  are 
instrumental  in  building  a community  of  learners  in  tlie  school  where  university  students 
learn  and  test  tlieir  skills  and  knowledge,  university  faculty  continually  renew 
tliemselves,  teachers  and  administrators  furtlier  tlieir  professional  growth  and  students  in 
tlie  school  benefit  from  tlie  availability  of  many  more  instructors  and  tlie  effects  of  a 
stimulating  professional  environment  for  tlieir  teachers.  Truly  tliese  partner  school 
settings  are  critical  units  to  tlie  success  of  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership. 

The  organization  features  just  described  lias  served  tlie  Partnersliip  well  for  its  first 
12  years  of  operation  Tliis  lias  occurred  mainly  because  tlie  Partnersliip  up  until  tlie  past 
year  or  two  lias  focused  primarily  on  the  programs  and  concerns  witliin  tlie  purview  of 
tlie  School  of  Education.  Secondary  teacher  preparation  at  BYU  is  distributed  among  tlie 
colleges  and  disciplines  of  the  university  where  tlie  subject  specializations  of  the  teacher 
education  candidates  reside  This  means  that  8 otlier  colleges  and  at  least  30  deparUnents 
provide  degrees  to  students  aspiring  to  teach  in  secondary  schools.  While  all  of  these 
programs  require  a common  core  of  content  offered  uniquely  in  the  School  of  Education, 
tlie  tendency  in  most  of  tlie  secondary  programs  is  for  students  to  be  socialized  mainly 
within  the  academic  department  of  their  teacliing  major.  Thus  there  has  been,  at  best,  an 
uneasy  alhance  and,  in  most  cases,  a negative,  critical  relationship  between  the  School  of 
Education  and  the  rest  of  the  university. 

Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education  and  Schooling. 

As  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnersliip  has  recognized  tlie  formidable  challenge  and 
need  to  coimect  the  rest  of  the  university  in  purpose,  association  and  practice  to  its 
secondary  schools  and  to  the  School  of  Education,  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
existing  organizational  structures  of  the  Partnership  is  inadequate  for  the  task  Hence,  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  reconceiving  the  structure  and  have  introduced  a new  entity  called  the 
Center  for  the  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education  and  Schooling  (CITES)  This  Center  is 
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intended  to  act  as  a strong,  positive  change  ion  drawing  the  three  separate  entities  both 
closer  to  the  middle  and  to  one  another  (see  Figure  3). 


Figures:  CITES 


We  believe  tliere  will  and  should  always  remain  a small  distance  between  tlie  tlu’ee 
partners  indicating  the  constant  challenge  of  keeping  in  balance  the  countervailing  forces 
at  work  trying  to  overcome  the  factors  forcing  tlie  entities  apart.  Tire  Center  has  a 
governing  board  consisting  of  the  original  six  members  but  now  including  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Education  and  the  Associate  Academic  Vice  President  of  the 
university  responsible  for  undergraduate  education  Within  the  Center  a conunittee, 
broadly  representative  of  the  three  organizational  groups  and  tlie  State  Department  of 
Education  will  act  in  place  of  the  former  coordinating  council  and,  additionally,  will 
serve  as  a review  committee  dealing  with  curricular  and  program  changes  in  teacher 
education  (see  Figure  4).  Thus  two  organizational  constructs,  the  partner  schools  and  the 
Center  will  serve  to  draw  together  and  keep  in  harmony  tlie  interests  of  the  school 
districts,  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  University,  including  the  School  of 
Education  and  the  departments  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  Center  will  liave  several  major  responsibilities,  none  of  wliich  is  intended  to  take 
authority  or  responsibility  away  from  its  constituent  members  Of  primary  importance  is 
the  Center's  obligation  to  ensure  that  in  matters  of  simultaneously  renewing  schools  and 
improving  teacher  education  the  various  partners  share  in  the  discussion,  planning, 
implementing  and  evaluation  of  various  initiatives  and  that  they  do  so  as  equals  and 
co-owners.  It  will  also  fall  to  the  Center  to  sustain  commitment  to  a common  moral 
agenda  and  to  argue  for  a sufficient  resource  base  to  meet  the  needs  of  better  teacher 
education  and  school  improvement  The  Center  will  sponsor  and  coordinate  several 
ventures  as  part  of  its  mandate  dealing  with  curriculum  and  professional  development, 
both  in  relation  to  teacher  education  and  the  K-12  core  curriculum.  It  will  also  be  an  idea 
center  where  interested  personnel  will  gatlier  to  explore  topics  of  concern  that  relate  to 
teaching  and  learning. 
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Critical  to  the  success  of  the  Center  and  the  Partnership  it  serves  and  in  builds  is  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  a trust  relationship  among  individuals  across  the 
various  member  organizations.  The  task  is  demanding  and  endless,  not  something  to  be 
achieved  and  then  to  be  forgotten.  Instead  it  must  be  constantly  nurtured  and  built 
Persormel  as  well,  need  to  change.  Provision  must  be  made  to  educate  and  re-educate  at 
all  levels  of  the  organization.  Hence,  another  important  function  of  the  Center  will  be  to 
engage  school,  state  and  university  personnel  in  the  task  of  learning  about  partnership,  a 
common  moral  agenda,  effective  partnering  strategies  and  conditions,  change  initiatives 
and  tlie  place  of  individuals  and  groups  within  the  broader  agenda  of  reform.  Partnering 
is  a very  demanding,  time  consuming  endeavor.  It  requires  extended  association  and 
conversation,  botli  to  initiate,  sustain  and  refine  joint  ventures,  but,  also,  to  keep  people 
informed  and  knowledgeable  so  that  the  generative  capacity  of  the  organization  is 
increased  and  also  so  tliat  personnel  at  all  levels  may  understand  and  contribute 
constructively  to  tlie  purposes  of  the  partnership. 

Tliere  are  several  conditions  which  must  exist  within  partnersliips  in  order  to 
heighten  the  likelihood  or  to  ensure  their  success  For  example,  Schlecty  and  Whitford 
(1988)  claim  that  an  organic  relationship  needs  to  emerge,  resulting  in  a common  vision 
arising  from  the  pursuit  of  sliared  problems.  In  somewhat  the  same  spirit,  Goodlad 
(1994)  borrowing  a concept  from  tlie  biological  sciences,  observes  that  effective 
partnersliips  create  a symbiotic  relationship,  one  in  wliich  tlie  participants  benefit  each 
other  because  their  needs  and  interests  are  complementary  and  mutually  interdependent. 


Symbiotic  Partnerships 


Whatever  tlie  level  or  degree  of  bonding  which  occurs  within  a partnership,  Goodlad 
(1994)  maintains  there  are  at  least  four  distinct  conditions  which  are  requisite  for  the 
creation  of  a successful  partnership: 

1 . Distinctive  differences  among  tlie  courting  parties. 

2.  The  complementarily  of  these  differences—that  is,  tlie  degree  to  which  each  side 
contributes  to  tlie  otlier's  lack. 

3.  The  degree  to  which  the  courting  parties  first  envision  and  tlien  comprehend  tlirougli 
experience  the  extent  to  which  this  complementarily  depends  on  commitment  and 
effort  fully  shared 

4.  Powerful  contextual  contingencies. 

For  tlie  first  condition,  dissimilarity  among  tlie  partners,  to  exist  beneficially,  tlie 
specific  domain  of  each  partner  must  be  recognized,  respected  and  preserved.  Some  roles 
and  responsibilities  can  be  shared,  but  some  by  their  nature  must  be  distinctive  and 
reserved  to  an  individual  member  organization  (Intriligator,  1982).  Not  only  must 
members  provide  uniqueness  and  dissimilarity,  tliey  must  preserve  and  value  tliese 
4istinctions  in  one  another.  As  parmers  work  togetlier,  they  must  be  careful  not  to  blend 
to  the  point  that  their  contributions  become  indistinct.  For  example,  as  university 
professors  spend  time  in  the  schools  they  must  guard  against  the  tendency  to  become 
identical  in  role  and  perspective  to  their  classroom  colleagues;  they  must  be  careful  to 
preserve  the  distinctiveness  of  the  contributions  which  can  and  should  emanate  from  the 
university.  Similarly,  as  public  school  persoimel  participate  in  research  and  other 
university-like  involvements,  they  must  be  sure  that  such  participation  does  not  detract 
from  the  focus  and  expertise  associated  with  their  school  based  role. 

Goodlad's  second  condition  specifies  that  the  respective  parties  in  the  partnership 
must  be  capable  of  providing  services,  resources  and  perspectives  which  meet  the  need 
of  the  other  partners  and  which  another  partner  would  have  difficulty  in  providing  for 
itself  Hatmay  and  Stevens  (1984)  have  designated  three  conditions  which  contributed  to 
tlieir  own  successful  collaboration;  (1)  partners  were  involved  in  ways  tliat  were  active 
and  equal,  neither  partner  being  dominant;  (2)  each  acknowledged  the  other's  perspective 
and  appreciated  Uie  other's  role;  and  (3)  both  were  amenable  to  giving  time  and  capable 
of  sacrificing  a degree  of  ego  involvement  (p.  23).  The  need  for  such  relationships  is 
reinforced  by  Clark's  (1986)  observation  that  there  "have  been  few  instances  of 
universities  or  schools  or  school  districts  collaborating  as  eq-i/a/ partners  on  problems 
representing  the  substantial  overlapping  of  self-interests"  (p.ii).  Haberman  (1971),  in 
discussing  relationships  between  schools  and  universities,  observes  tliat  "both  groups  are 
experts  in  maintaining  tlieir  own  organization  and  espousing  radical  reforms  in  the 
other"  (p.  134)  When  a partnership  is  satisfying  to  its  members,  mistrust  and  egocentrism 
are  less  likely  to  occur. 

Tlie  tliird  condition  stipulated  by  Goodlad  requires  tliat  the  partners  in  the 
relationsliip  be  fully  committed  to  and  engaged  in  tlie  anticipated  outcomes  of  the 
organization.  If  one  of  the  partners  is  lackadaisical  or  indifferent,  the  other(s)  cannot 
adequately  or  appropriately  compensate.  Eventually,  as  trust  increases  among  the 
partners,  tliey  become  more  willing  to  sacrifice  for  the  common  good.  Tlius  by  building 
and  furthering  tlie  interests  of  their  partners  and  their  shared  purposes,  they  find  that 
tlieir  own  needs  are  more  effectively  and  readily  met.  Tlius  they  become  more  fully 
engaged  in  the  shared  venture. 
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Goodlad's  fourtli  and  final  condition  recognizes  that  the  demands  of  creating  a new 
organization  must  be  offset  by  the  availability  or  prospects  of  extra  resources  or  elevated 
status,  or  by  tlie  sense  of  being  in  fasliion.  But  as  important  as  these  extrinsic  rewards 
may  be  in  encouraging  and  sustaining  commitment  to  a partnership,  they  are  not  an 
adequate  substitute  for  tlie  feelings  of  personal  and  institutional  satisfaction  stemming 
from  the  relationships,  interactions  and  resultant  accomplishments  available  within  the 
new  organization. 

Creating,  developing  and  sustaining  partnerships  is  not  an  easy  assignment.  Effective 
partnerships  require  patience,  sacrifice  and  liard  work  partnersliips  involve  risk  as  well 
as  effort  Comer  (1980)  warns  tliat  obstacles  to  effective  partnerships  may  be  as  simple  as 
breakdowns  in  communication  between  entities  or  individuals  or  as  complex  as  an 
individual  or  organization's  need  for  autonomy  or  for  self-direction  As  Goodlad  (1990) 
affirms,  "Tliis  kind  of  joining  is  not  easy.  Indeed,  it  is  so  difficult  tliat,  at  times,  tlie 
dynamics  of  creating  a collaborative  process  often  obftiscate  tlie  nature  of  the  problems 
being  addressed;  (p.  xiv). 

Participants  witliin  a partnersliip  organization  must  be  especially  mindful  of  tliis 
cautionary  note.  It  is  possible  tliat,  in  tlie  efforts  required  to  establish  a relationship  of 
trust,  sharing  and  cooperation,  the  participants  may  come  to  mistake  processes  of 
acliieving  richer,  more  meaningful  personal  and  professional  relationships  or  building  a 
new  set  of  structures  and  in',  involvements  for  tlie  more  important  goals  which  are  the 
purpose  for  which  tlie  organization  exists  Granted,  tlie  organization  must  be 
characterized  by  positive  relationships  and  by  a willingness  of  tlie  members  to  work 
together.  Such  outcomes,  however,  are  not  sufficient.  Tliey  are  but  one  requisite  for  the 
acliievement  of  renewal  and  improvement  in  schooling  and,  ultimately,  for  tlie 
enliancement  of  student  learning.  In  tlieir  supportive  but  cautionary  analysis  of  the 
partnership  function,  Sarason,  Carroll,  Maton,  Cohen  and  Lorentz  (1977)  voice  the 
dileimna;  "Between  values  and  action  is  a field  of  mines  tliat  far  more  often  tlian  not 
absorbs  one  in  the  pressures  and  ambiguities  of  action  at  tlie  expense  of  appropriate 
concern  for  tlie  values  initially  giving  rise  to  actions"  (p.  7). 

Creative  Work 

Once  a school-university  partnership  lias  defined  itself  as  an  organization  and  lias 
begun  to  develop  trust  among  its  members,  change  initiatives  are  designed  which  are 
intended  to  improve  pedagogical  practice  and  enhance  student  learning  These  initiatives 
constitute  tlie  creative  heart  of  tlie  partnership,  tlie  place  where  new  educational  ideas  are 
conceived,  refined,  and  implemented.  Such  creative  work  can  focus  on  one  or  more  of 
tlie  four  primary  goal  areas  of  the  partner  schools:  educator  preparation,  professional 
development,  curriculum  development,  or  research  and  inquiry  (see  Osgutliorpe,  Harris, 
Harris,  & Black,  1996).  In  tlie  paper  we  will  group  such  creative  work  into  two 
categories;  partner  school  praxis  and  center  of  pedagogy  experimentation. 

Partner  school  praxis.  Partner  schools  provide  a place  for  changing  pedagogy  and 
improving  student  learning,  a place  where  tlieory  and  practice  can  literally  come  together 
as  university  faculty  and  school  educators  unite  to  teach  children  and  youth  while 
simultaneously  preparing  tlie  next  generation  of  teachers  Tliis  gradual  coming  together 
of  theory  and  practice  miglit  be  called  "partner  school  praxis."  Such  praxis  might  be  seen 
as  an  underlying  goal  of  all  partnership  work;  tlie  mutual  enrichment  of  pedagogical 
tlieory  and  classroom  practice  in  ways  that  each  draws  upon  and  nourishes  the  other. 

Signs  of  such  praxis  are  emerging  in  BYU's  redesigned  elementary  and  special 
education  teacher  preparation  programs.  Mentor  teachers  are  becoming  more  involved  in 
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tlie  conversations  tliat  focus  on  the  rationale  (the  tlieoretical  foundations)  for  tlie 
program,  and  university  faculty  are  participating  more  frequently  in  tlie  actual  teaching 
practices  tliat  occur  in  mentor  teachers'  classrooms.  These  modifications  in  professional 
roles  are  changing  tlie  etlios  of  partner  schools  in  ways  that  participants  and  visitors  alike 
can  discern  And  as  such  changes  become  more  apparent,  tliey  are  among  the  most 
valued  accomplishments  of  partnership  work. 

Center  of  pedagogy  experimentation.  In  September,  1996  approval  was  obtained  to 
create  tlie  Center  for  the  hnprovement  of  Teacher  Education  and  Schooling  in  the 
BYU-Public  School  Partnersliip.  Patterned  after  the  concept  of  a center  of  pedagogy 
developed  by  John  Goodlad  (1994),  the  Center  brought  together  educators  from  the 
schools,  teacher  educators,  and  arts  and  sciences  faculty  committed  to  the  simultaneous 
renewal  of  educator  preparation  and  K-12  schooling.  One  of  the  first  initiatives  launched 
by  tlie  Center  has  been  tlie  "Associates  Program"  in  which  a total  of  25  women  and  men 
from  the  five  Partnership  school  districts,  the  Utah  State  Office  of  Education,  and  BYU 
met  on  nine  different  occasions  for  a total  of  15  days  to  discuss  a variety  of  professional 
articles  and  seven  books  related  to  teacher  education  and  school 
renewal  al  As  a result  of  the  meetings,  each  participant  developed  strategies  for 
improving  teaching  and  learning  in  their  various  sites. 

The  type  of  experimentation  on  learning  and  teaching  tliat  lias  emerged  from  the 
Associates  Program  has  been  bolstered  by  the  efforts  of  a school-based  inquiry 
consultant"  working  in  the  Partnership.  This  consultant  has  assisted  selected  partner 
schools  to  launch  inquiry  groups  in  which  school  and  university  faculty  meet  regularly  to 
pursue  questions  that  are  intended  to  lead  to  improved  educational  practice.  One  of  these 
inquiry  groups  is  currently  exploring  the  redesign  of  a master's  program  for  experienced 
teachers.  Thus  in  cooperation  with  partner  schools  the  Center  is  fostering  the  kind  of 
conversation  that  is  changing  the  ways  educators,  university  students,  and  children  and 
youth  leam~in  partner  schools,  in  associates  programs,  or  in  college  classrooms. 

Accomplishments 

If  a school-university  partnership  is  to  continue  to  pursue  educational  change,  it  must 
periodically  recognize  and  celebrate  its  accomplishments.  Without  such  activity,  a 
partnership  will  eventually  disintegrate  as  an  organizational  entity  In  the  case  of  the 
BYU-Public  School  Partnership,  one  might  point  to  a variety  of  clearly  identifiable 
accomplishments,  changes  in  teacher  preparation,  professional  development,  curriculum 
development,  and  tlie  use  of  research  and  inquiry.  We  will  describe  four  examples  of 
such  accomplishments:  the  revision  of  the  special  education  teacher  preparation 
program,  the  redesign  of  tlie  elementary  education  program,  a project  to  improve  the 
teacliing  of  science  funded  by  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  BYU's  multicultural 
and  international  student  teacher  program. 

Special  education  program  revision.  In  1992  BYU's  special  education  faculty,  joined 
by  special  education  teachers  in  partner  schools,  began  discussing  the  future  of  their 
teacher  preparation  program.  The  Associate  Superintendent  of  Provo  School  District 
acted  as  tlie  discussion  leader  for  each  of  the  sessions.  To  meet  tlie  changing  needs  of 
children  with  disabilities  the  group  developed  a proposal  in  1993  to  discontinue  the 
undergraduate  major  in  special  location  and  replace  it  witli  a post-baccalaureate 
program. 

Tlie  proposal  was  reviewed  by  the  School  of  Education,  tlie  Partnership's  Governing 
Board,  and  the  Coordinating  Council  prior  to  being  submitted  to  university 
administration  and  tlie  Board  of  Tmstees  for  their  appraisal  In  giving  its  approval  for  the 
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proposed  shift  to  a graduate  emphasis  in  special  education,  university  administrators 
expressed  their  intention  to  use  the  proposal  as  a prototype  for  otlier  colleges  to  follow  in 
developing  program  revision  initiatives. 

Elementary  education  program  revision.  Approximately  500  students  are 
recommended  by  BYU  for  certification  in  elementary  education  each  year  In  response  to 
comments  from  cooperating  teachers  in  partner  schools  and  from  university 
administrators,  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  began  discussing  in  1993  the 
need  to  reformulate  their  undergraduate  major.  To  acliieve  a tliorough  revision  of 
program  requirements  and  offerings,  the  Department  Chair  requested  tliat  all  elementary 
education  faculty  be  released  from  their  regular  contractual  duties  for  the  entire  spring 
term  (two  months)  in  1994  and  that  appropriate  faculty  in  the  arts  and  sciences 
departments  and  in  the  public  schools  also  be  released  from  their  duties  so  that  they 
miglit  all  participate  in  collaborative  planning  sessions.  Superintendents,  principals, 
deans,  and  department  chairs  each  committed  resources  that  would  permit  their  faculty 
to  participate  in  the  two-month  planning  sessions.  As  participants  came  together  in  these 
sessions  to  reflect  upon  the  current  teacher  preparation  program  and  to  consider 
itmovations  and  alternatives  for  the  future,  a sustained  conversation  developed  around 
the  most  critical  issues  related  to  teacher  education.  As  the  conversation  evolved, 
relationships  developed  among  faculty  in  arts  and  sciences  and  faculty  in  education  that 
permitted  the  free  exchange  of  ideas  and  eventually  led  to  the  tougli  decisions  that  were 
required  for  a complete  revision  of  the  elementary  education  curriculum. 

The  first  student  cohorts  entered  the  redesigned  program  in  the  fall  of  1994,  a 
program  calling  for  prospective  teachers  to  spend  two  full  academic  years  in  partner 
schools  in  which  university  and  partner  school  faculty  collaborate  on  courses  tliat 
include  daily  practicum  work  in  K-12  classrooms.  During  the  1994-95  school  year, 
extensive  evaluation  was  conducted  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  pilot  program,  and 
these  data  are  now  being  used  to  prepare  a report  on  the  first  year  of  implementation. 
Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  program  met  most  of  its  intended  goals  and  should 
be  expanded  this  coming  year. 

NSF  project.  While  the  special  education  and  elementary  education  initiatives 
focused  on  broad-scale  programmatic  change  in  teacher  preparation,  an  additional 
project  aimed  at  improving  teaching  and  learning  in  the  sciences.  Funded  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  in  1994,  tlie  project  was  designed  as  a pilot  effort  that  could  lead  to 
a multi-year  initiative  in  tlie  systemic  renewal  of  K- 16  science  education.  Scientists, 
mathematicians,  and  teacher  educators,  along  with  science  educators  from  the  schools, 
all  participated  in  tlie  development  of  the  initial  proposal  and  in  the  subsequent  design 
and  implementation  of  a summer  training  institute,  as  well  as  a year-long  trial  of  newly 
developed  approaches  to  science  education  based  on  mentoring  and  service  learning. 
Preliminary  data  from  tlie  evaluation  indicate  that  the  project  has  indeed  strengthened  the 
pre-service  teachers'  experience  in  their  final  practicum,  tlie  cooperating  teachers'  abiUty 
to  design  and  implement  service  learning  approaches  in  their  classrooms,  and  all 
participants'  motivation  to  continue  the  project  in  tlie  future. 

Not  only  has  the  NSF  project  yielded  direct  appUcations  in  school  and  university 
classrooms,  it  has  led  to  additional  reform  initiatives  in  science  and  mathematics 
education  For  example,  participants  in  the  NSF  project  have  submitted  proposals  to  the 
Utah  State  Office  of  Education  and  the  U.S.  West  Foundation,  as  well  as  follow-up 
proposals  to  NSF,  for  initiatives  that  build  on  the  original  project's  notions  of  service 
learning,  mentoring,  and  experiential  approaches  to  science  education.  These  proposals 
have  included  continuation  of  a wetlands  service  learning  initiative  begun  in  the  summer 
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institute,  a project  on  electron  microscopy,  and  teacher  preparation  initiatives  in  National 
Council  for  Teachers  of  Matliematics  standards  in  matliematics  education. 

Multicultural  and  International  Student  Teacliing  Practica  To  provide  prospective 
teachers  with  appropriate  experience  with  multicultural  and  international  students,  tlie 
Partnersliip  lias  sponsored  urban  education  programs  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  Wasliington, 
DC  and  lias  developed  international  education  programs  in  Mexico,  Cliina,  and 
Polynesia.  In  each  of  tliese  programs  students  spend  a semester  in  an  urban  or 
international  school  where,  tliey  complete  their  student  teacliing  requirements  under  tlie 
supervision  of  a qualified  mentor  teacher  During  the  past  five  years  approximately  100 
students  have  completed  such  practice  in  urban  and  international  sites  It  is  anticipated 
tliat  approximately  50  BYU  students  will  participate  in  urban  and  international  education 
programs  during  die  coming  academic  year. 

Positive  Tensions 

Clianges,  such  as  tliose  described,  do  not  come  easily  in  any  partnership.  The  kind  of 
collaborative  effort  required  to  institute  new  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning 
demands  that  schools  and  universities  give  up  former  ways  of  thanking  and  acting  and 
replace  them  with  more  enUghtened  educational  practice.  In  the  process  of  this  kind  of 
educational  renewal,  tensions  among  participants  inevitably  develop,  tensions  that 
underlie  what  Fullan  (1993)  calls  "a  new  paradigm  of  change."  This  paradigm 
underscores  the  power  of  each  participant  to  initiate  change,  rather  than  relying 
exclusively  upon  designated  leaders  who,  in  the  old  paradigm,  mandated  change. 

While  the  new  paradigm  can  yield  more  lasting  and  meaningful  improvements  in 
educational  practice,  we  believe  Aat  it  brings  a new  set  of  tensions  that  must  be 
acknowledged  and  moderated  if  a school-university  partnership  is  to  succeed  in  its 
mission  to  improve  learning  and  teaching.  While  the  tensions  in  tlie  old  paradigm  were 
largely  negative,  centering  around  disputes  over  power  and  control  ("Just  because  you're 
my  boss,  you  can't  tell  me  what  to  do"),  the  tensions  in  the  new  paradigm  are  primarily 
positive,  focusing  on  fundamental  definitions  of  who  we  are  as  human  beings  and  how 
our  humaimess  bears  upon  common  goals  ("We  will  work  together  to  help  these 
students,  but  we'll  do  it  in  a way  that  doesn't  push  any  of  us  beyond  our  limits"). 

The  type  of  change  that  a school-university  partnership  fosters  is  based  upon 
authority  but  not  the  kind  of  authority  in  the  old  paradigm  that  came  strictly  from  one's 
position  or  title.  In  describing  the  power  of  in^viduals  to  change  their  own  teaching 
practice  througli  reflection  and  action  research,  Tom  Russell  coined  the  term  "authority 
of  experience"  (Russell  & Korthagen,  1995)  Rather  than  relying  on  a school  principal,  a 
university  professor,  or  a district  curriculiun  specialist  to  suggest  improvements  in  a 
teacher's  pedagogy,  educators  are  encouraged  to  examine  their  own  classroom  practice, 
try  new  approaches,  and,  tlirough  their  own  experience  with  the  new  metliods,  improve 
their  own  teaching.  In  partnerships  that  seek  systemic  change  in  both  school  and 
university  teaching,  we  suggest  the  extension  of  this  notion  as  the  "authority  of  shared 
experience."  And  we  believe  that  it  is  in  the  sliaring,  the  collaborative  reflection,  that 
positive  tensions  arise,  tensions  that  are  necessary  if  school-wide  or  university-wide 
pedagogical  improvement  is  to  occur. 

Based  upon  our  own  shared  experience  in  tlie  BYU-Public  School  Partnersliip,  we 
liave  identified  eight  positive  tensions  that  we  believe  are  central  to  tlie  change  process. 
While  each  tension  may  be  viewed  as  distinct  from  anotlier,  we  have  grouped  them  into 
two  main  poles  entitle^  "Too  Subjective"  and  "Too  Objective"  (see  Table  1).  These 
poles  refer  to  fundamental  human  needs,  the  need  to  contribute  sometliing  new,  to  be 
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supportive  of  others,  "let  tilings  go,"  and  tlie  need  to  adliere  to  tlie  tradition  of  one's 
culture,  to  prove  tlie  wortli  of  one's  work,  and  to  live  by  the  rules  by  which  institutions 
and  citizens  are  governed.  Althougli  both  of  tliese  tensions  are  necessary  to  the  cliange 
process,  there  is  danger  in  moving  too  far  to  either  side--relying  too  much  on 
umestrained  spontaneity  or  too  much  on  controlled  planning.  To  improve  teaching  and 
learning,  a partnership  must  strike  a balance  between  each  of  tlie  positive  tensions. 


Table  1 

Descriptions  of  Positive  Tensions  in  School-University  Partnerships 


Tension 

Too  Subjective 

Balanced 

Too  Objective 

Membership 

Inclusive  Membership: 
There  are  no  requirements 
for  participation;  any  person 
or  institution  is  welcome. 

Informed  Membership 
Participation  is;  based 
upon  the  interests, 
abilities,  and  needs  of 
each  partner. 

Exclusive  Membership: 
Participation  is  limited 
to  tliose  who  meet 
strict  requirements. 

Roles 

Group  Perspective: 
Participants  relinquish  tlieir 
traditional  roles  and  lose 
tlieir  institutional  identity. 

Role  Flexibility: 

Partners  sliifl  roles  as 
needed  while  retaining 
uistitutional  identity. 

Individual  Identity: 

Participants  hold  to 

their  traditional  roles 
and  their  institutional 
identity. 

Commit- 

ment 

Altruism:  Participants  work 
solely  to  meet  their  partner 
's  needs. 

Symbiosis:  Participants 
work  to  meet  tlieir 
partner 's  and  tlieir  Own 
needs  simultaneously. 

Self-interest: 
Participants  work  solely 
to  meet  their  own  needs. 

Planning 

Spontaneous  Renewal 
Emphasis  is  placed  on 
unplanned  change. 

Nurtured  Development: 
Partners  sustain  both 
planned  and  unplanned 
initiatives  of  mutual 
benefit. 

Planned  Change: 
Emphasis  is  placed  on 
goahsetting  and 
strategic  planning. 

Approach 

to 

Cliange 

Champion:  Cliange 
initiatives  of  Limited  worth 
succeed  because  some 
participants  champion  the 
Cause. 

Inquiring  Change 
Agenty:  Participants 
support  each  other  in 
thoughtful  examination 
of  each  change 
initiative. 

Critic:  Wortliy  change 
initiatives  fail  because 
some  participants  offer 
excessive  criticism. 

Amount 

of 

Change 

Expansion:  New  change 
initiatives  are  embraced 
without  regard  for 
partnership-wide  impact. 

Disciplined  Openness: 
New  change  initiatives 
are  considered  in  light 
of  current  work. 

Focus:  Currcnt  change 
initiatives  drive 
partnership  work  and 
exclude  new  proposals 
from  consideration. 

Evaluation 

Process  Evaluation: 
Partners  justify  their  work 
based  solely  on  the  quality 
of  partnership  relationships 
and  activities. 

Collaborative 
Evaluation:  Partners 
jointly  determine  the 
value  of  their  work 
through  both  symbolic 
evidence  and 
measurable  results. 

Outcome  Evaluation: 
Partners  demand 
objwtive  evidence  to 
justify  each  partnership 
initiative. 

Costs  - 
Benefits 

Diversity:  Partners  make 
varying  contributions  and 
receive  different  benefits 
without  regard  for  equity. 

Parity:  Participants 
agree  that  contributions 
are  yielding  appropriate 
benefits. 

Uniformity:  Partners 
must  contribute  the 
same  resources  and 
receive  the  same 
benefits. 
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We  might  compare  a partnership  to  a suspension  bridge  that  has  eight  main  anchor 
points  representing  tlie  tensions,  each  with  a steel  tower  (representing  balance)  with  the 
steel  cable  on  either  side  of  each  tower  representing  the  two  dimensions  of  the  eight 
positive  tensions  When  each  of  the  cables  is  equally  taut,  the  support  poles  remain 
vertical  ("balanced")  and  the  bridge  stays  upright  and  secure.  But  if  any  cable  loses  its 
tension  through  neglect,  excessive  stress,  or  enviromnental  effects,  the  bridge  loses  its 
power  to  support  those  who  wish  to  travel  across  it.  And  if  multiple  cables  are  top  tight 
or  too  loose,  the  towers  begin  to  tilt,  losing  their  abihty  to  suspend  the  main  beam,  and 
tlie  bridge  collapses.  Using  tlie  metaphor  of  the  bridge.  Figure  5 illustrates  the  positive 
tensions  of  school-university  partnersliips.  To  explain  how  each  of  tlie  tensions  can 
affect  collaborative  work,  we  offer  illustrative  cases  from  our  own  experience  in  the 
BYU-Public  School  Partnership. 

Membersliip.  In  partnersliip  work  tlie  question  arises  continually  of  who  should  be 
counted  as  a member.  On  a national  level,  organizers  must  determine  which 
school-university  consortia  should  be  included  in  national  networks;  on  a local  level, 
partnership  governing  boards  must  decide  which  schools  should  be  considered  as  partner 
or  professional  development  schools;  and  witliin  a school  or  university  all  individuals 
must  decide  to  what  degree  they  are  members  of  the  partnership  While  criteria  must 
guide  membership  decisions  at  the  national  and  local  levels  and  pull  at  least  to  some 
extent  on  the  side  of  "exclusive  membership,"  there  must  be  room  for  new  institutions  to 
join  or  ciurent  institutions  to  discontinue  tlieir  participation  if  tlie  organization  is  to 
remain  vital  and  alive.  However,  individuals  witliin  a member  school  or  university 
should  all  be  invited  to  participate  fully  in  the  partnersliip. 


Figure  S.  Positive  Tensions 


Figure  (5)  Positive  Tensions 
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Even  though  institutions  have  exerted  constant  pressure  to  increase  the  size  of  the 
National  Network  for  Educational  Renewal  G'lNER),  its  organizers  have  intentionally 
limited  its  size  to  tlie  current  18  partnership  sites  in  the  U.S.  (Goodlad,  1996)  Similarly, 
tlie  governing  board  of  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership  has  limited  the  number  of 
schools  designated  as  partner  schools,  and  in  the  process  has  established  criteria  that 
must  be  met  before  such  a designation  is  made.  In  some  cases,  faculty  within  a school 
tliat  seeks  to  become  a partner  school  have  chosen  to  transfer  to  another  school  rather 
tlian  participate  as  members  in  the  newly  conceived  organization,  underscoring  the 
importance  of  inviting  all  members  within  Ae  school  to  consider  themselves  as  members 
of  the  partnersliip.  Likewise,  all  those  at  the  University  are  encouraged  to  consider 
tliemselves  as  members  of  tlie  Partnersliip.  Faculty  in  tlie  McKay  School  of  Education 
are  admittedly  more  likely  to  feel  part  of  the  Partnersliip,  but  faculty  in  BYU*s  arts  and 
sciences  departments  are  gradually  becoming  involved  in  the  organization. 

Roles.  As  educators  come  to  see  themselves  as  members  of  a school  university 
partnersliip,  they  begin  to  assume  new  professional  roles.  School  educators  may  spend 
more  of  their  time  at  the  university,  and  university  educators  spend  more  of  their  time  in 
the  schools  Such  "cross-cultural"  experience  leads  to  a tension  between  acting  on  the 
host  group's  perspective  as  opposed  to  maintaining  individual  identity.  School  educators 
miglit  feel  at  times  as  if  they  are  expected  to  behave  like  university  educators,  while 
university  educators  may  feel  pressure  to  behave  like  school  educators. 

Following  tlie  first-year  pilot  study  of  BYU's  newly  revised  elementary  education 
cohort  program,  a meeting  was  held  in  a partner  school  to  discuss  tlie  merit  of  the 
program  Participating  mentor  teachers  expressed  concern  tliat  university  faculty  who  had 
been  teaching  metliods  courses  in  the  partner  school  had  assigned  university  students  to 
complete  assigmnents  in  tlie  mentor  teacher's  classrooms  tliat  did  not  fit  witli  the 
teacher's  cuniculmn  University  faculty  likewise  voiced  concern  tliat  teachers'  curriculmn 
should  be  more  closely  aligned  with  tlie  university  course  wliich  represented  the  latest  in 
pedagogical  theory.  Partner  school  teachers,  as  well  as  university  faculty  felt  tliat  they 
were  losing  tlieir  own  identity,  tliat  school  educators  were  expected  to  focus  too  much  on 
tlieory  and  tliat  university  faculty  were  expected  to  focus  too  much  on  classroom 
practice. 

The  discussion  led  to  a conversation  on  the  importance  of  each  institution  and  each 
participant  retaining  individual  identity  while  developing  a perspective  of  tlie  group,  a 
need  for  flexibility  in  roles  without  a complete  merging  of  roles.  In  this  way  the  school 
and  university  could  each  contribute  uniquely  to  the  new  elementary  education  program 
without  either  partner  expecting  the  other  to  reject  the  very  differences  in  organizational 
culture  that  are  essential  to  sustain  partnership  endeavors. 

Commitment.  For  a partnership  to  endure,  each  partner  must  have  a measure  of 
altmism,  contributing  freely  to  the  group's  goals.  But  members  must  also  feel  that 
collaborative  efforts  lead  to  the  accomplishment  of  each  partner's  unique  needs,  a 
relationship  Goodlad  ( 1 990a)  refers  to  as  "symbiosis."  If  either  partner's  needs  is  not  met 
by  the  collective  effort,  the  partnership  will  eventually  collapse,  regardless  of  the  degree 
of  altmism  that  exists. 

As  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership  was  in  its  early  stages  of  development,  this 
tension  was  manifest  in  a variety  of  ways.  For  example,  in  a partnership  conference  a 
group  of  junior  liigh  school  teachers  expressed  concern  that  their  school  seemed  to  be 
"giving  much  more  than  the  university  to  the  Partnership. " Then  in  a subsequent  session 
of  the  same  conference,  a group  of  university  faculty  countered  tlie  teachers'  comment  by 
saying  that  they  felt  that  tlie  university  seemed  to  be  giving  more  than  the  schools.  Both 
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partners  were  tliinking  more  about  tlieir  own  needs  tlian  about  the  needs  of  the  other: 
self-interest  had  overcome  altruism. 

Such  experiences  can  be  defining  moments  for  a partnersliip,  leading  eitlier  to  a 
stronger  organization  or  to  its  eventual  dissolution.  In  tlie  case  tliat  surfaced  at  the 
partnersliip  conference,  partners  discussed  their  opposing  views  until  tliey  understood 
tlie  nature  of  each  participant  *s  contribution,  and  in  the  process  began  to  forge  a 
symbiotic  relationship. 

Planning.  If  roles  are  to  be  defined,  and  commitment  is  to  be  developed,  participants 
must  actively  work  together  to  improve  learning  and  teacliing  Such  collaborative 
initiatives  miglit  emerge  in  tlie  fonn  of  liiglily  stmctured,  carefully  planned  programs,  as 
spur-of-tlie-moment  creative  ideas,  or  as  a healtliy  mix  of  structure  and  creativity.  Tlie 
NSF  project  mentioned  earUer  is  an  example  of  finding  a mid-point  between  spontaneity 
and  structured  planning.  Before  agreeing  to  pursue  tlie  request  for  proposals  from  NSF, 
tlie  scientists  and  educators  who  collaborated  on  the  project  had  never  worked  together 
as  a team  Tlie  group  formed  quite  spontaneously,  considered  togetlier  a variety  of  foci 
for  tlie  project,  and  came  to  consensus  regarding  tlie  goals  to  follow  an  inquiry-based, 
service  learning  model. 

As  tlie  application  was  prepared,  tlie  tension  shifted  from  spontaneity  to  careful 
planmng,  complying  with  each  of  the  criteria  included  in  tlie  call  for  proposals.  Once 
funding  was  awarded,  tlie  project  became  a mixture  of  structure  and  creativity  with  each 
team  member  assuming  different  roles  along  the  way.  Then,  as  tlie  main  goals  of  the 
pilot  project  were  achieved  and  tlie  funding  liad  been  expended,  a variety  of  previously 
unpredictable  spin-off  initiatives  ensued,  such  as  tlie  wetlands  project  described  earlier. 
Reflecting  on  tlie  project,  most  would  agree  that  balance  needed  to  be  found  between  the 
desire  of  team  members  to  spontaneously  create  and  tlie  need  to  carry  out  tlie  project 
with  some  order  and  control.  This  type  of  "nurtured  development"  is  necessary  in  any 
school-university  partnersliip  if  change  initiatives  are  to  have  tlie  desired  effect. 

Approach  to  cliange.  Not  only  do  participants  need  to  strike  a balance  between 
spontaneity  and  planning,  but  tliey  also  must  become  "inquiring  cliange  agents"  who 
express  faitli  in  one  anotlier's  ability  to  succeed  while  at  tlie  same  moment  questioning 
tlie  efficacy  of  tlie  work  in  which  tliey  are  engaged.  When  BYU  first  began  exploring  the 
possibility  of  placing  student  teachers  in  Washington,  DC,  a natural  tension  arose 
between  tliose  who  were  championing  the  idea  and  tliose  who  were  criticizing  it.  The 
"champions"  pointed  to  the  potential  benefits  that  would  come  to  BYU  students  who 
would  gain  experience  in  urban  education  and  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  inner  city 
schools  who  would  gain  access  to  energetic  student  teachers.  While  recognizing  the 
potential  good  that  could  come  from  such  a project,  critics  had  concerns  for  the  safety  of 
tlie  student  teachers  and  tlie  challenge  of  providing  tliem  with  university  faculty 
supervision.  Permission  was  finally  granted  to  pilot  test  tlie  program  witli  a small 
number  of  student  teachers,  to  gather  data  on  its  effectiveness,  and  to  then  determine  its 
future. 

It  was  tlirougli  tliis  data  collection  tliat  participants  in  the  program  both  at  BYU  and 
in  tlie  Wasliington,  DC  schools  began  to  reflect  on  the  project  and  to  offer  suggestions 
for  improving  it.  Tlie  processes  for  selecting  student  teachers  and  mentor  teachers  and 
for  preparing  both  groups  for  tlie  experience  became  more  refined  tlnough  a process  we 
call  "inquiring  change  agentiy,"  an  approach  to  educational  renewal  in  which  all 
participants  examine  tlie  experience,  discuss  needed  changes,  and  work  together  to 
implement  tlie  changes  As  participants  become  inquiring  change  agents,  tliey  take 
responsibihty  for  tlie  program,  invest  tlieir  energy  in  its  development,  and  assume  tlie 
roles  of  champion  and  critic  as  tlie  project  progresses. 
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Amount  of  change.  Regardless  of  one's  approach  to  cliange,  a partnership 
continually  feels  pressure  to  put  into  immediate  practice  every  good  idea  that  emerges, 
and  tlie  pressure  to  perfect  what  has  already  been  put  into  place.  Thus  some  members  of 
tlie  partnership  push  to  expand  in  every  conceivable  direction,  while  others  want  to 
reduce  the  size  and  amoimt  of  initiatives  to  obtain  greater  "focus."  We  call  the  balance 
point  between  these  two  sides  of  the  tension,  "disciplined  openness,"  a mindset  that 
allows  participants  to  consider  a new  idea  while  contemplating  how  the  idea  fits  with 
current  partnership  work 

An  example  of  a balanced  approach  to  change  is  tlie  cirrrent  exploration  of  a new 
master's  program  for  experienced  teachers.  As  the  new  elementary  cohort  program  has 
been  implemented  in  partner  schools,  some  mentor  teachers  liave  expressed  concern  that 
they  are  not  experiencing  the  same  type  of  professional  growth  they  see  in  the 
undergraduate  students  they  are  mentoring.  Many  of  these  experienced  teachers  want  to 
pursue  an  advanced  degree  but  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  teaching  profession  to  become  a 
counselor  or  administrator.  Neither  do  they  wish  to  pursue  master's  study  in  a single 
discipline  such  as  mathematics  or  language  arts  education  They  want  to  develop  greater 
knowledge  and  skills  that  will  permit  them  to  solve  variety  of  pedagogical  problems  that 
emerge  from  their  own  classroom  practice. 

Rather  than  responding  to  teachers'  requests  by  immediately  admitting  all  interested 
appUcants  to  a quickly  redesigned  master's  program,  the  Partnersliip  has  formed  a team 
composed  of  interested  teachers  and  a representative  from  the  school  of  education.  For 
tlie  past  year  tlie  group  lias  been  exploring  an  alternative  approach  to  master's  study 
entitled  "educational  inquiiy".  Each  teacher  has  investigated  a question  that  has  arisen 
from  her  own  teacliing  practice  and  developed  a written  plan  for  implementing  the 
change  in  her  own  classroom.  Drawing  upon  this  experience,  tlie  group  is  currently 
developing  a proposal  for  launching  a formal  master's  program  in  1997  in  educational 
inquiry  The  program  will  rely  upon  innovative  delivery  systems  within  partner  schools 
so  that  participating  teachers  and  university  faculty  will  be  able  to  fit  the  program 
comfortably  into  their  individual  schedules. 

Evaluation.  As  changes  such  as  the  elementary  cohort  or  the  new  master's  program 
are  implemented,  the  new  approaches  must  be  carefully  evaluated.  But  traditional  forms 
of  evaluation  are  not  adequate  in  a school"  university  partnersliip.  As  mentioned  earlier 
in  tlie  paper,  a type  of  "collaborative  evaluation"  is  needed  tliat  draws  upon  partnership 
relationsliips  (see  Osguthorpe,  19%).  We  have  found  tliat  the  tensions  either  side  of 
collaborative  evaluation— examining  only  tlie  process  or  focusing  exclusively  on 
outcomes— can  be  positive  forces  for  collecting  valuable  data,  but  tliat  balance  must  be 
stmck  if  a partnership  is  to  succeed  in  its  work  of  educational  renewal. 

Nowhere  among  the  tensions  Usted  on  Table  1 is  tlie  need  for  the  autliority  of  shared 
experience  more  apparent  tlian  in  the  tension  regarding  evaluation.  While  traditional 
authority  for  determining  the  worth  of  an  educational  program  is  often  given  to  external 
evaluators  and  administrators,  the  authority  in  partnersliips  is  shared  by  all  participants. 
Eveiyone's  experience  counts:  student  teachers,  mentor  teachers,  teacher  educators, 
prospective  principals,  mentor  principals,  etc.  And  it  is  in  the  combined  experience  of  all 
partners  that  evaluative  methodologies  are  designed,  data  are  collected,  and  results  are 
used  to  inform  educational  practice. 

During  the  past  two  years  such  data  liave  been  collected  in  tlie  BYU-Public  School 
Partnership  For  example,  a doctoral  candidate  recently  completed  19  interviews  with 
partnership  participants  focusing  on  perceived  changes  as  a result  of  the  partnership 
work.  In  addition,  Schlictemeier  (1996)  completed  a detailed  case  study  of  teacher 
education  programs  in  the  BYU  Public  School  Partnership  as  part  of  his  doctoral  study  at 
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University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Of  particular  interest  is  a study  that  documents 
113  evaluative  projects  that  been  associated  with  the  Partnership  since  its 
inception  in  1983  (see  Parent  & Williams,  1996). 

Currently,  collaborative  evaluation  efforts  have  been  focusing  on  the  new  elementary 
education  cohort  program  being  implemented  in  tlu'ee  school  districts  Tliese  evaluations 
involve  teacher  education  faculty,  faculty  in  instructional  psychology  and  technology, 
mentor  teachers  in  participating  partner  schools,  students  etux)lled  in  the  cohort  program, 
and  children  in  these  students'  classrooms.  Because  the  new  program  'belongs"  to  all 
participants,  so  does  the  evaluation  of  its  effects.  Tlius  members  from  each  stakeholder 
group  must  come  to  agreement  about  the  worth  of  the  program-  the  costs  versus  the 
benefits  of  the  new  approach. 

Costs-benefits.  When  a program  is  found  worthy  of  broad-scale  implementation, 
partnership  members  must  continually  examine  its  costs  as  compared  with  tlie  perceived 
benefits  For  example,  if  teachers  in  partner  schools  believe  tliat  their  contribution  of  time 
far  exceeds  that  of  the  university  faculty  and  also  believe  tliat  the  primary  benefits  of  the 
teacher  preparation  program  accrue  to  the  university,  tliey  will  begin  to  press  for 
"uniformity"  of  contribution  demanding  that  each  partner  spend  an  amount  of  time  that 
correlates  with  the  benefits  received.  On  other  occasions,  participants  may  intentionally 
not  measure  the  amounts  of  time  and  money  contributed,  believing  that  such  activity  can 
cause  interpersonal  conflict  and  diminish  tlie  effectiveness  of  partnersliip  initiatives.  The 
tension  between  uniformity  and  diversity  of  contribution  is  tlius  always  present  in  a 
functioning  school-university  partnersliip. 

Tliis  kind  of  cost-benefit  analysis  is  currently  part  of  the  evaluative  process  being 
used  to  examine  BYU's  new  teacher  education  program.  During  the  evaluation,  both 
sides  of  die  tension  have  been  manifest.  In  some  instances  participants  liave  been 
concerned  about  the  increased  demands  on  their  time;  in  other  cases  they  have  wanted  to 
focus  primarily  on  program  goals  and  postpone  an  examination  of  the  amount  of 
resources  contributed  to  die  endeavor.  Finding  a balance  between  these  two  sides— a 
position  of  "parity"  in  which  participants  consider  not  ordy  die  purposes  behind  the 
program  or  die  need  for  uniformity  of  contribution— is  essential  if  the  partnership  is  to 
endure.  The  kind  of  reflection  that  leads  to  this  type  of  parity  is  coming  gradually  to  the 
elementary  education  program  and  to  other  programs  in  the  BYU-Public'  School 
Partnership. 


CONCLUSION 

In  this  paper  we  have  described  the  need  for  school-university  partnerships,  drawn 
upon  the  BYU-Public  School  Partnership  as  an  illustrative  case,  and  offered  eight 
positive  tensions  that  are  necessary  to  sustain  educational  renewal  in  such  partnerships. 
We  have  also  discussed  the  role  of  partner  schools  and  centers  of  pedagogy  as  the  places 
that  bring  various  partners  together  so  that  th^  can  find  the  necessary  balance  between 
each  of  the  positive  tensions  that  inevitably  emerge  as  change  initiatives  are  designed 
and  implemented.  It  is  our  hope  that  as  members  of  school-university  partnerships  reflect 
on  the  issues  that  we  have  raised,  their  partnerships  will  be  strengthened  and  their  work 
will  lead  to  significant  improvements  in  the  learning  of  students  and  the  professional 
development  of  educators. 
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PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOL  REFORM, 

WITH  PARTICULAR  REFERENCE  TO  BRUNEI  DARUSSALAM 


Dr.  Sim  WongKooi, 
Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam 
Brunei 


INTRODUCTION 

Altliougli  Brunei  Darussalam  is,  in  some  ways,  different  from  most  countries,  many 
of  its  practices,  problems  and  prospects  are  also  similar  to  tliose  of  most  other  countries. 
For  example,  witli  a population  of  approximately  300,000,  it  qualifies  as  a "small  state"; 
but  it  is  unique  among  small  states  in  being  an  oil-rich  Malay  muslim  monarchy  that 
attained  independence  barely  twelve  years  ago.  At  the  same  time,  Brunei  Darussalam  is 
unavoidably  and  irreversibly  set  on  a course  of  global  and  teclmological,  as  well  as 
social  and  educational,  change. 

Like  most  countries,  Brunei  Darussalam,  lias  recently  been  undertaking  a major 
systemic  review  of  education,  albeit  at  the  pre-primary  and  primary  levels.  Tlie  problems 
identified,  such  as  schools  being  too  examination-oriented,  principals  lacking  in  school 
management  skills,  teachers  requiring  special  skills  to  help  cliildren  witli  learning 
difriculties,  and  pupils  lacking  in  language  proficiency,  differ  httle  from  tliose  of  other 
countries.  But,  whetlier  far-reacliing  clianges  will  be  recommended  and  implemented 
depends  on  tlie  political  will  and  sense  of  urgency  in  preparing  tlie  next  generation  for 
what  is  likely  to  be  a vastly  different  and  uncertain  future,  especially  since  tlie 
govermnent  is  well  aware  of  tlie  need  to  equip  tliem  witli  tlie  kind  of  entrepreneurial  zest 
and  know-how  tliat  would  sustain  economic  growtli  tlirougli  exploration,  and  generation, 
of  other  sources  of  wealth  tlian  petrolemn  and  natural  gas,  wliich  are  likely  to  run  out  in 
the  next  few  decades  to  come. 

While  this  paper  addresses  tlie  issues  of  preparing  teachers  for  school  reform  in 
general,  specific  references  will  be  made  to  tlie  situation  in  Brunei  Darussalam  so  as  to 
provide  a more  realistic  framework  for  examining  these  issues.  Depending  on  the  future 
scenario  of  school  reform  tliat  is  being  envisioned,  it  should  be  apparent  that  teachers, 
whether  pre-service  or  in-service,  will  need  to  be  prepared  very  differently  from  the 
current  modes  if  they  are  expected  to  function  effectively  and  efficiently  in  tlie  new 
scenario.  Hence,  this  paper  will  in  effect  be  concerned  as  much  witli  teacher  preparation 
reform  as  witli  school  reform.  In  so  doing,  both  the  prevailing  and  the  preferred 
situations  in  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education  would  be  examined.  It  is,  of 
course,  recognised  that  a prevailing  situation  might  have  been  tlie  preferred  one  at  a 
different  point  in  time  or  the  preferred  situation  could  be  tlie  prevailing  one  fora 
different  country. 

However,  since  Brunei  Darussalam  is  set  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fastest  economic 
growth  regions  in  the  world,  a characterisation  of  the  perceived  prevailing  as  well  as  the 
perceived  preferred  situation  in  some  of  the  Association  of  South-East  Asian  Nations  (or 
ASEAN),  in  general,  and  in  Brunei  Darussalam,  in  particular,  might  be  of  interest  to  the 
World  Assembly.  In  actual  fact,  there  is  considerable  diversity  among  the  ASEAN 
countries  in  respect  of  teacher  education.  For  example,  tliere  is  only  one  fully 
government-financed  institution  each  in  Brunei  Darussalam  and  Singapore  that  looks 
after  the  range  of  teacher  education  programmes  from  early  childhood  to  primary  and 
secondary  teacher  education,  from  pre-service  to  in-service  end  postgraduate  teacher 
education,  while  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  institutions  in  Indonesia  and  the 
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Pliilippines  tliat  are  involved  in  teacher  education  of  one  kind  or  anotlier,  witli  a large 
proportion  of  those  in  the  Pliilippines  run  by  tlie  private  sector.  However,  in  tenns  of 
structure  and  conceptualization,  as  well  as  research  concerns  (Siin,  1991),  there  is  a large 
degree  of  similarity. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  literature  on  teacher  preparation  as  well  as  on  school 
reform,  althougli  considerably  less  on  tliejuxtapositionoftliese  two  areas  of  concern. 
However,  each  of  tliese  areas  is  multi-faceted.  We  could  be  concerned  witli  questions  of 
■what,  why,  how,  when,  where,  who,  for  whom,  to  what  extent,  and  so  on.  However,  for 
purposes  of  tliis  paper,  only  two  facets  would  be  chosen  for  each  of  tliese  areas. 
Likewise,  altliougli  it  is  recognised  that  each  facet  is  manifested  in  a variety  of  ways, 
only  two  contrasting  aspects  will  be  considered  for  each  facet. 

For  school  reform,  the  two  facets  considered  are  those  tliat  vary  according  to  scale  or 
pace  of  reform  (evolutionary  versus  revolutionary)  and  scope  or  nature  of  reform 
(restructuring  reconceptualising).  For  teacher  preparation,  the  two  jiertinent  facets  differ 
according  to  stage  or  phase  of  preparation  (pre-service  versus  in-service)  and  state  or 
status  of  preparation  (prevailing  versus  preferred).  Althougli  tlie  combination  of  the  two 
facets  for  school  reform  would  result  in  four  different  types  of  scenarios,  only  two 
contrasting  scenarios  would  be  considered,  vasnely  evolutionary  restructuring  ?avdi 
revolutionary  reconceptualising  scenarios.  For  each  of  these  school  reform  scenarios, 
however,  the  pre-service  and  in-service  scenarios  would  be  discussed  together  in  terms 
of  the  prevailing  as  well  as  the  preferred  scenarios. 

Tlie  two  sets  of  scenarios  are  depicted  in  Tables  1 and  2 as  follows. 

Table  (1) 

Possible  Scenarios  for  School  Reform 


Scop  re  of  Scool  Reform 

Scale  of  School  Reform  Restructuring  Rconceptualising 

^ (S) ^ (X) 


Evolutionary  (E) 

ES 

EC 

Revolutionary  (R) 

RS 

RC 

Table  (2) 

Possible  Scenarios  for  Teacher  Preparation 


Stage  of  Teacher  Preparation 

State  of  Teacher  Prep.  Pre-Service  In-Service 

^ ^ LC) 


Prevailing  (V) 

VS 

VC 

Preferred  (F) 

FS 

FC 

Thus,  for  each  of  the  ES  and  RC  scenarios  of  School  Reform,  the  prevailing  (VS  + 
VC)  and  the  preferred  (FS  + FC)  scenarios  for  Teacher  Preparation  would  be  considered 
in  turn. 

School  Reform  Scenarios 


In  a Uteral  sense,  to  reform  is  "to  improve  an  existing  institution,  law,  practice,  etc. 
by  alteration  or  correction  of  abuses,  to  give  up  or  cause  to  give  up  a reprehensible 
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habit  or  immoral  way  of  life. " (Hands,  1986).  Wliile  tliis  connotation  for  "reform"  would 
be  appropriate  to  its  use  in  "reform  school",  it  is  quite  inappropriate  when  used  in 
"school  reform,"  where  abuse,  reprehensible  habit  or  immorality  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
basis  for  school  reform  in  tlie  sense  of  a major  transformation  or  change  to  a school  or 
schools. 

According  to  Hargreaves  (1994),  "Tlie  rules  of  tlie  world  are  changing.  It  is  time  for 
tlie  rules  of  teacliing  and  teachers'  work  to  change  witli  tliem."  He  identified  tlie 
following  seven  key  dimensions  of  postmodemity,  wliich  should  impel  school  reform, 
even  tliough  they  tend  to  be  ratlier  paradoxical  or  ironical: 

1.  Flexible  Economies.  "Occupational  flexibility  and  technological  complexity  create 
needs  for  diversity  but  also  tendencies  towards  divisiveness." 

2.  The  Paradox  of  Globalisation.  Tliis  "creates  national  doubt  and  insecurity  aaA 
carries  witli  it  dangers  of  resurrecting  and  reconstmcting  traditional  curricula  of  an 
etlmocentric  and  xenophobic  nature. " 

3.  Dead  Certainties.  "Moral  and  scientific  uncertainty  reduces  confidence  in  the 
factual  certainties  of  what  is  taught,  decreases  dependency  on  scientifically  'proven' 
'best  methods'  of  how  tilings  are  taught,  and  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  moral 
agreement  about  why  things  are  taught." 

4.  The  Moving  Mosaic.  "Wliile  (organisational  fluidity  or)  'moving  mosaic'  structures 
of  work  organisation  can  be  flexible  and  responsive,  tliey  can  also  be  manipulative, 
witli  the  organisational  parts  being  manoeuvered  by  a non-accountable  and 
inaccessible  core." 

5.  The  Boundless  Self.  "Personal  anxiety  and  tlie  search  for  autlienticity  becomes  a 
continuous  psychological  quest  in  a world  without  secure  moral  anchors.  Tlie  focus 
on  staff  development  as  self-development  reflects  this  process." 

6.  Safe  Simulation.  "Technological  sophistication  and  complexity  create  a worlCioi 
instantaneous  images  and  artificial  appearances....  Contrived  cooperation  in  tlie 
classroom  and  contrived  collegiality  in  tlie  staffroom  are  examples  of  safe 
simulations  that  can  denude  the  collaborative  process  of  its  vitahty  and 
spontaneity." 

7.  Compression  of  Time  and  Space.  This  "can  lead  to  greater  flexibility,  improved 
responsiveness  and  better  communication  in  our  schools,  but  it  can  also  create 
intolerable  overload,  premature  burnout,  superficiality  and  loss  of  purpose  and 
direction." 

It  is,  of  course,  debatable  whether  tlie  foregoing  characterisation  applies  to  a large  or 
equal  extent  to  tlie  countries  in  the  ASEAN  region.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
postmodern  trend  is  perceptibly  affecting  these  countries,  especially  in  tlie  main  cities. 
With  increasing  attainment  of  universal  education,  increasing  levels  of  education  of 
parents,  increasing  mass  media  exposure  to  other  educational  systems,  increasing 
accessibility  to  information  networking,  increasing  globalisation  of  educational 
endeavours,  and  so  on,  tliere  is  also  a corresponding  manifold  increase  in  demands  for 
school  reform. 

Thus  far,  tlie  so-called  school  reforms  that  are  taking  place  in  ASEAN  countries  may 
be  characterised  as  Evolutionary  Restructuring  ratlier  than  Revolutionary 
Reconceptualisating.  Sometimes,  new  curricula  are  introduced,  but,  even  though  new 
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approaches  were  being  suggested,  teachers  were  slow  in  adopting  or  adapting  them, 
reverting  to  traditional  practices  whenever  they  felt  that  they  were  not  being  observed. 

For  instance,  during  the  1 960s  and  1 970s,  many  new  science  and  mathematics 
curricula  were  being  introduced  in  Malaysia.  In  its  evaluation,  the  team  led  by  the  writer 
(Sim  et  al.,  1973)  commented  that  it  was  "bothered  by  the  probability,  which  appears  to 
be  reasonably  high  in  our  estimation,  that  beneath  the  ice-berg  of  quite  a few  additional 
comments  by  principals,  teachers  and,  in  some  cases,  state  science  supervisors  or 
organisers,  who  generally  preface  them  with  remarks  such  as.  'Please  don't  quote  me 
'These  are  my  personal  (and  not  official)  views ....  'or  'I'd  like  to  say  what  I really  think 
but  I hope  you  will  not  include  my  remarks  in  your  report ..  ., ' lie  the  recalcitrant  clues 
to  the  persistent  problems  confronting  Science  and  Mathematics  Education  in  this 
country. " 

Lest  its  detailed  findings  escaped  important  stakeholders  who  might  be  able  to  flip 
through  the  report,  the  team  tried  to  encapsulate  the  main  fmdings  and  recommendations 
in  two  words,  "paternalism"  and  "Janus-face,"  which  were  defined  and  illustrated  by 
means  of  two  drawings  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  report.  Thus,  apart  from  the  drawings, 
the  following  statement  attempted  to  characterise  the  essence  of  the  report: 

"Our  overall  finding  is  that  the  major  problem  confronting  the  Science  and 
Mathematics  curriculum  reform  lies  in  a kind  of  paternalism  which  comprises  'a 
complacent,  over-protective  attitude  that  has  a tendency  to  stifle  initiative  and  reinforce 
over-dependence.'  Our  overall  recommendation  might  similarly  be  characterised  by 
Janus-face,  which  we  have  interpreted  as  the  'maintenance  of  an  orchestrated 
perspective,  involving  having  to  look  in  at  least  two  directions  simultaneously. '" 

From  time  to  time,  new  approaches  are  being  introduced,  such  as  deBono's  CoRT 
programme  and  a Reading  and  English  Language  Acquisition  (RELA)  programme  in 
Brunei  Darussalam.  While  the  former  is  piecemeal  and  does  not  articulate  with  the  total 
curriculum,  the  latter  is  slowly  evolving  and  struggling  to  retain  tlie  teachers  trained  for 
tlie  programme  as  many  are  being  diverted  to  otlier  new  programmes. 

Tlie  major  review  of  tlie  education  system  in  Singapore  in  1978  (Goh,  1978),  wliich 
provided  compelling  empirical  evidence  to  support  its  far-reaching  recommendations,  is 
basically  a restructuring  exercise.  As  the  system  has  been  closely  monitored,  some 
fine-tuning  continues  to  be  made  as  tlie  system  of  streaming  evolves.  Interestingly, 
Brunei  Darussalam  is  also  beginning  to  introduce  streaming,  but  at  the  secondary  level, 
such  as  the  GCE  'N'  level  examination  for  those  in  less  academic  streams  an^  more 
recently,  a so-called  Level  2 curriculmn  for  those  who  have  repeated  their  Primary 
Certificate  in  Education  examination  twice. 

Perhaps  tlie  current  concerted  push  towards  maximum  exploitation  of  information 
technology  in  some  ASEAN  countries,  sachd&MaAsysia^sMultiniediaSuper-corridor 
and  Singapore's  IT  Master  Plan,  could  result  in  a Revolutionary  Reconceptualising  of  the 
school  system,  wliich  would  require  not  only  a total  commitment  to  change  in  all 
relevant  areas,  but  also  a total  rethinking  of  what  it  takes  to  bring  about  reform  towards 
educational  excellence.  There  have  been  many  promising  innovations  from  the  west 
which  might  obviate  the  necessity  to  re-invent  the  wheel  if  ASEAN  countries  are  keen 
on  Revolutionary  Reconceptualising  rather  than  Evolutionary  Restructuring.  For 
example,  Adler  (1982)  proposes  Pa/We/a  5c/ioo/5,  where  emphasis  is  on  high  academic 
tliinking  througli: 

1.  the  acquisition  of  organised  knowledge 
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2.  development  of  intellectual  skills,  and 

3.  enlarged  understanding  of  ideas  and  values. 

He  furtlier  advocates  tlu'ee  different  ways  of  learning,  namely: 

1 . didactic  instruction 

2.  coaching  and 

3.  Socratic  teacliing. 

Sizer  (1984)  has  been  actively  involved  in  introducing  a Coalition  oi  Essential 
Schools,  or  liigli  schools  which  systematically  reduce  tlie  number  of  subject  matters  for 
tlie  sake  of  more  deeply  pursuing  core  subject  matters  and  emphasise  the  idea  of 
"authentic  work",  where  students  engage  in  genuine  intellectual  inquiry. 

Giimmett  (1995)  discusses  the  characterisation  oi  Revitalised  Schools,  mXexms  of 
tlieir  emphasis  on; 

1.  Inquiry  processes:  "A  primary  purpose  of  revitalised  schools  is  to  encourage 
teachers  to  understand  and  engage  the  minds  of  learners. " 

2.  Collaborative  work  context  of  inquiry;  "An  important  aspect  of  teaching  and 
learning  in  revitalised  schools  is  that  the  work  context  of  inquiry  and  student 
learning  is  collaborative  in  the  sense  that  teachers  and  students  negotiate  meaning 
and  work  activities  together. " 

3.  Teachers'  sentiments;  "Teaching  is  not  Just  a job  for  teachers  in  revitalised  schools,  it 
is  a vocation  for  which  they  have  developed  a passion.  They  are  obsessed  by  the  urge 
to  'help  others  learn  and  grow'. " 

4.  Sponsoring  tlie  teachers'  voice:  Tlie  teachers  develop  "a  moral  voice.  They  speak  on 
behalf  of  students.  They  make  promises  to  students  the  intend  to  keep;  they  reach  out 
to  difficult  or  withdrawn  children  to  include  them  in  the  group;  they  involve  students 
in  curriculum-making;  they  insist  that  the  work  be  that  of  the  students  and  not  an 
imposition  of  the  teacher,  they  are  prepared  to  take  risks  and  face  ridicule  to  contend 
for  student-oriented  opportunities  to  learn. " 

5.  Viewing  knowledge  as  humanly  consimcted: " Teachers  in  revitalised  schools  view 
knowledge  problematically,  not  as  being  given  by  external  experts  but  as  being 
constructed  by  human  agents  in  the  personal  and  social  settings  of  learning. " 

Perhaps  Uie  most  compelling  ideas  on  school  reform  are  associated  wiUi  Perkins’ 
(1992)  Smart  Schools.The  goo/5  of  such  schools  entail  the  retention,  understanding  and 
active  use  of  knowledge,  or  the  development  of  generative  knowledge,  which  "does  not 
just  sit  there  but  functions  richly  in  people 's  lives  to  help  them  understand  and  deal  with 
the  world."  Tlie  means  for  achieving  the  goals  are  found  in  thoughtful  learning. 
According  to  Perkins,  " We  need  schools  that  are  full  of  thought,  schools  that  focus  not 
Just  on  schooling  memories  but  on  schooling  minds. " 

Yet  another  perspective  is  offered  by  the  Sim  & Yip  (1990),  who  suggested  a 
framework  for  reforming  education  by  integrating  individual  student  needs,  which 
should  be  tlie  main  concern  of  tlie  Ministry  of  Education,  with  societal  needs,  which 


should  involve  the  otlier  Ministries.  As  shown  in  Fig.  1,  tliere  are  four  main  types  of 
Individual  needs: 

\.  Intellectual  needs,  not  only  in  tenns  of  tlie  basics,  but  also  critical  and  creative 
tliinking. 

2.  Industrial  needs,  in  terms  of  awareness  of  tlie  world  of  work  and  work  ethics, 
including  attitudes  towards  relearning. 

3.  Intrapersonal  needs,  in  terms  of  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  healtli,  as  well  as 
aesthetic  appreciation. 

4.  Interpersonal  needs,  in  terms  of  being  sociable  and  empatlietic. 

In  preparing  students  to  be  useful  citizens,  tlie  needs  of  Soc/ery  should  also  be  taken 
into  account.  Again  four  main  types  of  Societal  needs  were  delineated  and  each  of  tliem 
was  associated  with  several  Ministries  which  existed  at  that  time: 

1.  Security  needs,  in  terms  of  personal  safety  and  legal  protection,  which  were  taken 
care  of  by  the  Ministries  of  Defence,  Home  Affairs  and  Law. 

2.  Stability  needs,  in  terms  of  economic  viability  and  productive  occupation,  which 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  Ministries  of  Finance,  Trade  and  Industry  and  Labour. 

7>.  Sustainability  needs,  in  terms  of  personal  and  environmental  health  and  quahty  of 
life,  which  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Ministries  of  Health,  Environment  and  National 
Development. 

4.  Sensitivity  needs,  in  terms  of  social  intercourse  and  interpersonal  and  international 
relations,  which  were  taken  care  of  by  the  Ministries  of  Community  Development, 
Communication  and  Information  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  writer  has  composed  two  songs,  one  for  each  of  two  sets  of  needs.  Thus,  YA.S.! 
(Y ou  Are  Special!),  as  shown  in  Annex  1,  is  supposed  to  depict  the  needs  of  individuals, 
while  N.A.  Y.  ? (National  Are  You?),  as  shown  in  Annex  2,  is  supposed  to  characterise 
tlie  needs  of  society. 

It  is  envisaged  that  the  conceptual  framework  is  sufficiently  generic  to  apply  to  other 
countries.  For  example,  the  various  Ministries  associated  with  each  of  the  societal  needs 
are  shown  in  Table  3 for  Brunei  Darussalam  and  Malaysia,  as  well  as  for  Singapore, 
since  there  has  been  some  slight  changes  in  the  line-up  of  Ministries  since  the  framework 
was  first  applied.  The  framework  also  highlights  three  important  perspective  that  are 
essential  for  school  reform: 

1 . Tlie  Systemic  perspective,  in  that  the  essential  components  are  viewed  together  as  a 
total  system. 

2.  The  Synergistic  perspective,  in  that  a proactive  stance  could  be  employed  by 
thinking  simultaneously  of  individual  and  societal  needs. 

3.  Tlie  Symbiotic  perspective,  in  tliat  stakeholders  may  be  identified  for  collaborative 
action  for  mutual  benefit. 


Fig.  1 Relations  between  Individual  and  Social  needs. 
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Table  (3) 

Ministries  associated  with  Societal  Needs;  Three-countries  comparison 


SECURITY 

NEEDS 

STABIUTY 

NEEDS 

SUSTAINA- 
BILITY NEEDS 

SENSITIVITY 

NEEDS 

BRUNE 

DARUS- 

SALAM 

^Defence. 
*Home  Affairs. 
* Law. 

• Finance. 

• Industry  & 
Primary 
Resources. 

• Development. 

• Culture, 
Youtli  & 
Sports 

• HealUi. 

• Foreigh 
Arrairs. 

• Religious 
Affairs. 

• Communic- 
ation. 

SINGA- 

PORE 

• Defence. 

• Home 
Affairs. 

• Law. 

• Finance. 

• Trade  & 
Industry. 

• Labour. 

• National 
Development. 

• Community 
Development. 

• Health. 

• Environment 

• Foreign 
Affairs. 

• Communic- 
ations. 

• Information 
& the  Arts. 

MALAY- 

SIA 

• Defence. 

• Home 
Affairs. 

• Law  & 
Cooperative 
Development. 

• Finance. 

• International 
Trade  & 
Industry. 

• Primary 
Industries. 

• Agriculture. 

• Human 
Resource. 

• Enterpreneiur 
Develpoment 

• Domestic 
Trade  & 
Consumer 
Affairs. 

• Rural  Devt. 

• National 
Unity  & 
Community 
Development. 

• Youth  & 
sports. 

• Science, 
Technology 
& the 

Environment 

• Housing  & 
Local  Govt 

• Transport 

• Works 

• Health 

• Oubhc 
Services 

• Foreign 
Affairs 

• Information 

• Culture,  Art 
& Tourism 

Preparing  Teachers:  Prevailing  Scenarios 

It  is  perhaps  an  understatement  to  say  that  tliere  has  been  considerably  more  research 
and  reflection  on  teacher  education  in  the  western  literature  tlian  in  what  lias  been 
published  in  Asia,  (e  g..  Gallon  & Moon,  1994;  Holmes  Group,  1995;  Houston  et  al., 
1990;  Reid  et  al.,  1994;  Tisher  & Wideen,  1990;  Wideen  & Grimmett,  1995).  It  has  also 
been  the  case  that  Asian  writers  liave  been  less  self-critical  tlian  their  western 
counterparts. 

Recently,  in  the  process  of  reviewing  its  various  programmes  for  preparing  teachers, 
the  Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah  Institute  of  Education  decided  to  convene  a National 
Colloquium  "Towards  Developing  and  Strengthening  Partnerships  in  Teacher 
Education"  ort  16  - 19  September,  1996.  Representatives  from  the  Institute,  the  Ministry 
of  Education  and  the  schools  took  part  in  the  process  of  re-examining  practices, 
problems  and  prospects  of  the  early  childhood  teacher  education,  the  primary  teacher 
education,  the  secondary  teacher  educatiorr,  teaching  practice  arrd  in-service  teacher 


education  programmes.  In  order  to  provoke  the  participants  to  be  more  self-critical,  some 
"briefs"  were  specially  prepared  to  highlight  issues  that  liave  received  scant  attention. 

In  order  to  provide  a flavour  of  tlie  issues  tliat  confronted  tlie  participants,  the 
following  statements  on  Problems  and  Prospects  ofTeaching  Practice  (Sim  etal.,  1996) 
are  reproduced  in  full: 

Problems 

Even  though  hardly  any  research  has  been  conducted  in  the  area  of  teaching  practice 
in  Brunei  Darussalam,  few,  if  any,  would  disagree  that  TP  is  a crucial  component  in 
pre-service  teacher  education.  Studies  of  beginning  teachers'  perceptions  in  other 
countries  have  invariably  pinpointed  TP  as  the  most  useful  component.  And  yet,  judging 
from  the  following  critical  reflection  of  current  practices  at  SHBIE,  TP  has  apparently 
not  been  accorded  the  highest  priority  it  deserves. 

(a)  TP  seems  to  be  more  ritualistic  than  relevant,  in  that  most  staff  SHBIE  seem  to  be 
more  concerned  about  routine  procedures  and fulfdling  the  number  of  weeks  of  TP 
and  the  number  of  visits  per  student  rather  than  exploring  and  sharing  better  ways 
of  conducting  TP  supervision  and  evaluation. 

(b)  TP  has  tended  to  be  treated  as  a separate  entity  outside  of  term  time  and  not 
articulated  with  other  components  of  the  programme.  Until  recently  for  primary 
teacher  education,  TP  is  held  during  the  long  vacation  and,  especially  for  staff  who 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  supervise  the  student  teachers,  the  block  of 
vacation  time  for  possible  sustained  research  is  being  sacrificed.  In  the  case  of 
secondary  teacher  education,  TP  continues  to  be  conducted  during  the  long 
vacation,since,understandably  the  other  Faculties  that  conduct  content  courses 
would  not  be  supportive  of  having  to  confine  their  teaching  per  semester  to  only 
those  weeks  when  their  students  are  not  away  from  the  campus  for  TP.  These 
teachers  are  also  at  a disadvantage  compared  with  their  contemporaries  in  the 
primary  teacher  education  programmes,  or  in  non-education  programme,  as  they 
will  not  be  able  to  begin  employment  until  they  have  completed  TP  during  the  long 
vacation. 

(c  ) Those  in  charge  of  Methods  of  Teaching  or  Curriculum  Studies  courses  seldom,  if 
at  all,  share  with  other  lecturers,  who  have  also  to  be  involved  in  TP 
supervision,what  they  look  for  in  their  respective  subjects.  There  is  little  or  no 
attempt  by  supervisors  to  compare,  let  alone  discuss,  the  criteria  they  use  in 
evaluating  TP,  and  the  process  of  TP  supervision  so  as  to  ensure  greater 
consistency  in  supervision  and  evaluation  practice. 

(d)  So  far,  TP  carries  little  or  no  weight  in  the  final  degree/certificate  classification 

exercise,  partly  because  there  is  not  much  variance  in  the  pass  grades  and  partly 
because  the  TP  grades  are  received  after  the  University  Exam.  Board  meets,  when 
students  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  theory  grades,  albeit  subject  to  their  passing 
TP. 

(e)  There  is  no  due  recognition  of  TP  in  the  form  of  a book  prize,  as  is  the  case  of 
other  Faculties  that  award  book  prizes  to  their  top  students  for  each  subject. 


Instead,  there  are  overall  book  prizes,  but,  as  indicated  above,  TP  grades  seldom 
count,  if  at  all. 

(f)  When  there  are  more  than  one  stage  of  TP,  the  differentiation,  if  any,  between  the 
stages  is  more  in  the  nature  of  teaching  different  subjects  (e.g.  major  or  minor 
subjects)  rather  than  a progressive  shift  towards  developing  the  kind  or  type  of 
teacher  required  (e.g  from  one  interested  only  in  survival  skills  to  one  actively 
applying  reflective  inquiry). 

(g)  There  are  no  guidelines  on  the  appointment  of  co-operating  teachers  and  little,  or 
no,  attempt  to  ensure  that  they  are  properly  briefed  on  their  expected  roles  and 
functions,  especially  in  terms  of  partnership  in  the  professional  development  of 
future  colleagues. 

Prospects 

Rather  than  cosmetic  tinkering,  a radical  review  of  TP  is  essential,  including  such 

features  as  the  following: 

(a)  Progressive  differentiation  of  the  stages  of  TP,  starting  from  an  initial  preparation 
or  orientation,  through  supervised  classroom  practice,  to  reflective  experience, 
including  possible  action  research  for  improving  practice. 

(b)  Provision  for  individual  differences  through  differentiated  experience  and 
supervision,  with  exposure  to  a representative  sample  of  classroom  situations 
which  call  for  confident  and  competent  teaching. 

(c)  Re-examination  and  validation  of  the  evaluation  instruments,  including  regular 
attempts  by  supervisors  to  compare  the  criteria  they  use  in  evaluating  TP  in  order 
to  ensure  greater  consistency  in  supervision  and  evaluation  practices. 

(d)  Review  of  the  iveightage  accorded  to  TP  in  the  overall  grading,  including  the 
avoidance  of  TP  being  held  at  the  end  of  the  final  year  and  the  possible  inclusion  in 
the  transcript  of  particular  strengths  in  teaching. 

(e)  Articulation  of  TP  with  other  courses  in  the  programme  and  mobilisation  of  M 

academic  staff  in  TP  supervision. 

(j)  Special  workshops  or  courses  on  supervision  for  co-operating  teachers,  including 
certification  for  becoming  associate  supervisors,  after  completion  of  a stipulated 
number  of  courses. 

(g)  Systematic  evaluation  and  documentation  ofTP  experiences  and  observations,  the 
establishment  of  school  profiles,  including  special  strengths  in  supporting  the 
optimal  development  of  student  teachers  as  skillful,  informed  and  reflective 
professionals. 

While  similar  problems  and  prospects  were  discussed  in  respect  of  the  other 

programmes,  the  main  shortcomings  of  the  prevailing  scenarios  for  preparing  teachers 
may  be  summarised  in  terms  of  the  following  generalisation: 
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1.  Those  responsible  for  developing  and  implementing  programmes  and  activities  in 
teacher  education  liave  tended  to  be  input-oriented  rather  than  output-oriented  in 
tlie  sense  tliat  tliey  view  teacher  education  from  only  tlieir  specialised  vantage 
points  of  wliat  they  are  willing  and  able  to  do  rather  than  what  is  most  beneficial  to 
preparing  tlie  kinds  of  teachers  who  are,  in  turn,  likely  to  benefit  the  schools 
optimally.  There  is  therefore  a lack  of  a Systemic  perspective,  where  individual  and 
collective  decisions  are  made  with  clear  imderstanding  of  how  the  parts  are  related 
to  each  other  and  to  the  whole  system. 

2.  Tliere  seems  to  be  a reluctance  to  invest  in  iimovative  initiatives  for  conserving 
effort  by  re-examining  assumptions  pertaining  to  sacred  structures  and  ritualistic 
practices,  such  as  was  carried  out  by  Tom(1995),  and  actively  search  for  more 
effective,  more  eflTicient  and  more  equitable  ways  of  preparing  teachers.  There  is 
therefore  a lack  of  a Synergistic  perspective,  where  proactive  measures  are  being 
explored  to  optimise  value-added  outcomes  of  teacher  preparation. 

3.  Few  teacher  educators  are  good  role  models  of  collaborative  and  cooperative 
learning,  which  has  been  much  touted  by  them.  While  it  is  useful  to  be  aware  of  the 
dangers  of  collaboration,  such  as  when  it  becomes  "comfortable  and  complacent, 
conformist,  contrived  and  cooptative"  (Hargreaves,  1994),  there  is  a lack  of  a 
Symbiotic  perspective,  where  teacher  educators  liave  more  to  gain  tlu-ough  sharing 
of  their  expertise  and  experience  in  collaborative  action  than  in  operating  alone. 

Preparing  Teachers:  Preferred  Scenarios 

The  recent  National  Colloquium  also  discussed  future  directions,  while  taking  into 
consideration  some  useful  inputs  from  five  eminent  scholars  from  overseas.  In  response 
to  tlie  variety  of  inputs,  the  writer  (Sim,  1996)  attempted  to  higlihght  the  main  issues  in 
orchestrating  partnersliips  in  teacher  education  in  terms  of  tlie  following  eiglit  pairs  of 
Cs: 

1.  Change  & Continuity 

2.  Context  & Coherence 

3.  Comprehensiveness  & Complementarity 

4.  Creativity  & Credibility 

5.  Confidence  & Competence 

6.  Communication  & Congruence 

7.  Commitment  & Care 

8.  Co-operation  & Competition. 

Wliile  it  is  beyond  tlie  scope  of  tliis  paper  to  exemplify  and  elaborate  on  each  of  them 
to  the  degree  that  was  possible  at  the  National  Colloquium,  it  is  hoped  that  tlie  following 
brief  explanations  would  suffice  to  convey  the  crucid  points  in  establishing  partnersliips 
in  teacher  education: 

1.  Change  & Continuity 

Teacher  education  needs  to  prepare  teachers  for  a rapidly  changing  environment.  Not 
only  must  teachers  be  aware  of  important  trends  affecting  the  family,  the  community,  the 
nation  and  the  world,  but  tliey  need  also  to  reflect  on  how  they  themselves  should  change 
in  order  to  prepare  the  future  generation  for  the  changing  scenario.  In  this  regard,  the 
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initial  preparation,  induction  and  in-service  education  of  teachers  need  to  be  viewed  as 
part  of  a continuum  of  life-long  professional  development.  The  change  from  an  existing 
to  a new  system  should  tlierefore  be  continuous  rather  than  abrupt,  as  we  do  not  want  to 
tlvow  away  the  baby  with  the  bath  water. 

2.  Context  & Coherence 

Student  teachers  need  to  be  exposed,  either  experientially  or  vicariously,  to  different 
contexts  in  the  same  or  in  different  schools.  They  should  then  be  able  to  develop 
coherent  adaptive  teaching  approaches,  based  on  what  different  types  of  students  need 
ratlier  than  what  they  want.  While  preparing  them  for  different  environmerits  that  exist  at 
present,  it  is  also  important  to  prepare  them  for  a future  enviroiunent.  Although 
crystal-ball  gazing  is  a tenuous  task,  it  is  possible  to  be  proactive  by  preparing  for  a 
future,  desirable  scenario.  For  instance,  in  the  early  1980s,  when  the  writer,  as  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  Education  in  Singapore,  talked  to  newly  graduated  teachers,  it  became 
apparent  that  innovative  ideas  that  they  learnt  in  pre-service  education  have  had  to  be 
abandoned  simply  because  there  was  little  or  no  support  from  their  principals  and  heads 
of  department.  Witli  encouragement  and  support  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  we 
were  able  to  mount  special  programmes  for  preparing  prospective  principals  and  heads 
of  department  for  more  instructional  and  transformational  leadership.  Judging  from 
feedback  from  newly  graduated  teachers  some  eiglit  or  more  years  later,  this  approach  of 
taking  the  total  context  into  consideration  and  the  need  to  ensure  coherence  in  the 
development  of  all  persoimel  in  schools  has  apparently  paid  off. 

3.  Comprehensiveness  & Complementarity 

Tlie  framework  for  inter-programme  partnersliips  is  meant  to  be  comprehensive  in 
dealing  witli  all  conceivable  kinds  of  partnerships  within  SHBIE  as  well  as  between 
SHBIE  programmes  and  other  programmes  and  to  highUght  the  complementary  nature 
of  the  various  programmer.  Wliile  ad  hoc  arrangements  are  unavoidable,  investment  in 
strategic  plaiuiing  througli  systemic  and  proactive  approaches  is  crucial  for  teacher 
education.  Tliere  is  strong  conviction  that  hiunan  and  other  resources  could  be 
significantly  conserved  in  teacher  education  if  excess  curriculum  baggage  is  drastically 
trimmed,  wliile  course  articulation  and  staff  complementarities  are  taken  seriously  into 
account. 

4.  Creativity  & Credibility 

Needless  to  say,  tlie  increasing  opportunities  and  constraints  challenge  teachers  and 
teacher  educators  alike  to  be  creative  and  iimovative.  However,  to  reduce  the  degree  of 
risk-taking  and  enliance  tlieir  credibility,  tliey  need  to  be  more  research-oriented  and 
endeavour  to  support  important  practices  with  empirical  evidence.  Some  workshops 
have  suggested  that  academics  should  attach  themselves  to  schools  and  demonstrate  that 
their  new  ideas  are  workable  by  trying  them  out  in  these  schools.  It  may  not,  however, 
be  possible  for  them  to  be  attach^  for  a substantial  period  of  time,  unless  they  utiUse,  or 
sacrifice,  their  leave  to  do  so.  Alternatively,  they  might  be  able  to  arrange  with  schools 
to  turn  up  once  a week,  assuming  that  their  teaching  load  at  the  university  is  not  too 
heavy. 
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5.  Confidence  & Competence 


Besides  incorporating  researcli,  especially  action  research,  into  all  teacher  education 
programmes  - pre-service,  in-service  and  postgraduate  -,  a nmnber  of  collaborative 
research  projects  will  hopefiilly  help  teachers  to  be  more  confident  and  competent  in 
reflective  self-regulation.  Even  teacher  educators  need  to  develop  confidence  and 
competence,  unless  tliey  subscribe  to  Shaw's  adage  tliat:  Those  who  can  do,  those  who 
can't  teach,  togetlier  witli  a cynical  addendum  tliat:  Those  who  can't  teach,  teach  others 
to  teach.  Some  workshops  have  also  stressed  the  importance  of  developing  confidence 
and  competence  among  Cooperating  Teachers  through  special  courses  on  mentoring, 
supervision  and  evaluation.  This  is  precisely  what  we  at  SHBIE  have  been  thinking  of, 
but  tlie  courses  need  to  be  carefiilly  planned  and  will  therefore  take  a little  while  for 
tliem  to  be  offered. 

6.  Communication  & Congruence 

While  exploring  a variety  of  ways  of  communicating  witli  our  partners  schools  and 
tlie  Ministry  in  particular  -,  such  as  via  publications,  seminars  and  electronic  networking, 
tlie  Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah  Institute  of  Education  hopes  to  develop  greater  congruence 
in  tlie  approaches  and  beliefs  that  underpin  teacher  education  initiatives  by  investing 
more  in  the  training  of  educational  leaders  tlirough  postgraduate  programmes  and 
in-service  courses  for  specialist  teachers  and  co-operating  teachers.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
important  to  recognise  that  tliere  is  usually  considerably  more  congruence  than 
differences  among  tlie  various  stakeholders  in  terms  of  what  is  desirable  in  teacher 
education.  We  therefore  need  to  develop  and  strengthen  communication  and  congruence 
tlirough  intra-  as  well  as  inter-programme  partnerships.  Witli  regard  to  inter-programme 
partnerships,  the  following  framework  as  shown  in  Fig.  2 lias  been  suggested: 


(Fig.  2) 

Suggested  Framework  For  Considering  Inter-Programme  Partnerships 
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7.  Commitment  & Care 


While  different  conceptions  of  the  ideal  teacher  are  possible,  teacher  education  needs 
to  be  steadfast  in  its  commitment  to,  and  care  of,  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
developing  some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ideal  teacher.  Many  workshops  liave 
liigliU^ited  the  importance  of  commitment  and  the  importance  of  care  has  been  stressed, 
especially  in  early  childhood  education.  While  different  people  will  have  different 
conceptions  of  what  constitutes  an  ideal  teacher,  the  one  that  the  writer  has  been  using  is 
embo^ed  in  a song,  entitled  To  Teach,  where  Teach  is  botli  a verb  used  to  cliaracterise 
what  an  ideal  teacher  does  as  well  as  a norm  which  is  a colloquial  term  for  a teacher,  to 
whom  tlie  song  is  dedicated.  The  eiglit  qualities  tliat  are  highliglited  in  the  song  are  tliat 
tlie  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  is  Task-oriented,  Enthusiastic,  Autonomous,  Caring, 
Humorous,  Enterprising,  Reflective  and  Skillful 

8.  Co-operation  & Competition. 

While  it  is  important  to  stress  independence  ratlier  tlian  dependence,  it  is  possible  to 
develop  a kind  of  interdependent  independence  in  teacher  education  by  using 
co-operativeness  to  achieve  competitiveness.  For  instance,  assignments  or  projects  have 
been  designed  to  encourage  students  to  work  in  groups  as  well  as  individually.  While 
differentiation  will  be  based  on  their  individual  efforts,  the  group  component  will 
encourage  them  to  seek  ways,  as  well  as  to  develop  propensities,  to  Itmction  as  effective 
team  members. 

The  main  issues  or  ideas  discussed  in  respect  of  pre-service  teacher  education, 
in-service  teacher  education  and  teaching  practice  vis-a-vis  the  eight  pairs  of  Cs  are 
shown  in  Tables  4,  5 and  6.  It  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  these 
issues  or  ideas  any  further.  Instead,  it  mig^t  be  useful  to  note  that  the  eight  pairs  of  Cs 
may  be  re-grouped  under  three  categories  which  are  associated  with  the  three 
"meta-strategies''  that  have  been  employed  in  reconceptuaUsing  tlie  strategies  tliat  are 
being  formulated  for  the  current  exercise  in  Strategic  Planning  for  the  Sultan  Hassanal 
Bolkiah  Institute  of  Education.  A meta-strategy  is  itself  a strategy,  but  one  that  provides 
an  integrative  framework  for  other  strategies.  The  three  meta-strategies  that  have  been 
identified  are  the  "systemic,"  "synergistic"  and  "ay/n^/or/c"  meta-strategies. 

Tlie  Systemic  mesa-strategy  may  be  defined  as  the  Strategy  of  viewing  the  entire 
system,  as  well  as  its  subsystems  and  supra-systems,  in  terms  of  structural,  functional 
and  interactive  relationships  and  relevant  inputs,  throughputs  and  outputs.  The  writer 
has  often  used  a bird  analogy  to  characterise  a meta-strategy.  In  tlie  case  of  the  systemic 
meta-strategy,  it  is  analogous  to  Having  a bird 's  eye  view,  as  well  as  a worm 's  eye  view. 
It  involves  a panoramic  or  comprehensive  view  of  the  the  whole  situation,  while  at  the 
same  time  recognising  the  importance  of  contextual  differences  and  complementary 
relationships.  It  also  emphasises  the  need  for  coherence  in  viewing  various 
inter-relationships  as  well  as  continuity  in  taking  cognisance  of  the  time  perspective, 
especially  when  change  occurs.  Hence,  the  Systemic  meta-strategy  is  closely  related  to 
tlie  three  pairs  of  Cs,  namely  Change  & Continuity,  Context  & Coherence  and 
Comprehensiveness  & Complementarity. 

Tlie  Synergistic  mesa-strategy  is  defined  as  tlie  Strategy  of  generating  wider-ranging, 
value-added  outcomes  through  proactive  planning  and  the  innovative  integration  of 
otherwise  disparate  actions.  Again,  using  a bird  analogy,  tliis  is  like  Killing  two  or  more 
birds  with  one  stone,  and  retrieving  the  stone  for  further  re-use.  lanovaiWQ  ox  creative 
tliinking  is  required  in  order  that  the  outcomes  produce  greater  mileage.  However,  in 
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order  that  the  new  ideas  would  be  more  acceptable,  or  credible,  some  empirical  evidence 
would  be  needed  through  investment  in  research.  As  a matter  of  fact,  it  is  hoped  that 
ultimately,  the  teaching  profession  would  be  research-oriented.  For  this  purpose,  they 
need  to  develop  confidence  and  competence  in  research  over  their  normal  teaching 
functions.  The  Synergistic  meta-strategy  is  therefore  closely  related  to  the  two  pairs  of 
Cs,  namely  Creativity  & Credibility  and  Confidence  & Competence. 

Finally,  the  Symbiotic  mesa-strategy  may  be  defined  as  the  Strategy  of  seeking 
collaborative  involvement,  and  possible  networking,  of  relevant  stakeholders  for  mutual 
benefit.  Using  a bird  apology  once  again,  this  situation  is  similar  to  that  of  Getting  birds 
of  the  same  feather,  as  well  as  birds  of  different  feathers  to  flock  together.  In  dealing 
with  people,  or  tlie  featherless  birds,  the  need  to  avoid  communication  breakdown,  and 
reach  congruence,  is  crucial,  especially  in  view  of  the  diversity  of  backgrounds  and 
perspectives.  When  the  team  members  or  partners  are  more  committed  and  caring,  it 
would  be  possible  for  them  to  collaborate  or  co-operate  and,  through  teamwork,  become 
competitive  at  tlie  same  time.  Hence,  the  Symbiotic  meta-stiategy  viewed  as  being 
closely  related  also  to  three  pairs  of  Cs,  namely  Communication  & Congruence, 
Commitment  & Care  and  Co-operation  & Competition. 


It  is  patently  clear  that  teacher  preparation  reform  should  not  only  be  a continuing 
process,  but  also  one  that  proceeds  in  tandem  with  school  reform.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
teachers  need  to  be  prepar^  not  only  to  deal  with  the  current  scenario,  but  also  witli 
future  desirable  and  plausible  scenarios,  hi  this  regard,  teacher  educators  need,  in  the 
first  place,  to  adopt  a systemic  view  of  likely  individual  and  societal  needs  that  the 
school  system,  together  with  possible  partners,  can  and  should  endeavour  to  help  fulfill. 
As  tlieir  roles  in  teaching,  research  and  community  service  are  numerous  and  complex, 
they  should  also  actively  search  for  synergistic  ways  of  addressing  the  anticipated 
problems,  such  as  by  having  research  in-built  with  teacliing  and  community  service  as 
well  as  helping  to  develop  a research-oriented  teacliing  profession.  Obviously,  they 
would  also  need  to  develop  symbiotic  relationships  with  relevant  papers  in 
collaborative  programmes  and  projects  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

While  much  of  teacher  preparation  reform  is  likely  to  be  evolutionary  in  nature, 
when  the  opportunity  lends  itself,  teacher  education  institutions  must  push  towards 
revolutionary  clianges  as  well.  Whetlier  we  speak  of  reforming,  revitalising, 
reengineering  or  reinventing  teacher  education,  it  is  healthy  to  invest  in  such  a process 
from  time  to  time.  Hopefully,  the  process  should  not  be  entirely  restructuring  nor 
reconceptualising,  for  they  should  go  hand  in  hand.  Although  teacher  educators,  who 
preach  tlie  need  for  change,  are  never  comfortable  with  change  themselves,  the  only  way 
to  prepare  teachers  for  school  reform  is  for  teacher  educators  to  prepare  themselves  for 
teacher  education  reform.  At  least,  at  the  Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah  Institute  of  Education, 
the  initial  steps  have  already  been  taken  for  a journey  that  is  going  to  be  less  than 
smooth. 
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Table  (4) 


Examples  of  Important  Issues  or  Ideas  on  Pre-service  1 

feacher  Education 

Issues  / Ideas 

Pairs  of  Cs 

1. 

Need  to  prepare  teachers  for  changing  environment  (e.g. 
changing  family,  concepts  of  learning  and  technology). 

Change  & Continuity 

2. 

Wliile  long  term  plans  are  afoot  to  develop  innovation- 
supportive  environments,  student  teachers  must  also 
learn  to  adopt,  and  later  improve  on,  existing  practices. 

Context  & Coherency 

3. 

There  is  need  to  explore,  and  capitalise  on,  inter- 
programme partnerships  of  various  kinds. 

Comprehensiveness 
& Complementarily 

4. 

Academics  could  be  attached  to  schools,  say  one  day  per 
week,  and  be  involved  in  collaborative  teaching  and  research. 

Creativity  & 
Credibihty 

5. 

Collaborative  research  projects  like  CATER  will  help 
teachers  to  be  more  confident  & competent  in  reflective 
self-regulation. 

Confidence  & 
Competence 

6. 

Communicating  with  schools  and  Ministry  througli 
properly  edited  newsletters,  email  & invitation  to 
meetings,  sometimes  conducted  by  school  or  Ministry 
representatives. 

Communication  & 
Congruence 

7. 

Conception  of  “ideal  teacher,”  with  positive  attitudes  and 
high  degree  of  motivation,  to  be  developed  and 
reinforced. 

Commitment  & Care 

8. 

Students  should  experience,  and  be  assessed,  working 
co-operatively  and  individually. 

Co-operation  & 
Competition 

Table  (5) 

Examples  of  Important  Issues  or  Ideas  on  In-service  Teacher  Education 


Issues  / Ideas 

Pairs  of  Cs 

L 

Plaiming  for  continuing  professional  development  for  all. 

Change  & Contimrity 

2. 

Pattern  of  personal  development  is  as  important  as 
monetary  and  other  incentives  for  teacher  involvement  in 
professional  development. 

Context  & Coherency 

3. 

Lirrking  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education  as 
well  as  teacher  induction,  short  courses  and  award- 
bearing coirrses. 

Comprehensiveness 
& Complementarily 

4. 

Need  for  systematic  and  systemic  needs  survey. 

Creativity  & 
Credibility 

5. 

Collaborative  research  agenda  on  Developing 
Professional  Competence. 

Confidence  & 
Competence 

6. 

Commrrrricating  goals,  principals  and  models  of  quaUty 
professional  development. 

Commrrrrication  & 
Congruence 

7. 

Importance  of  action  research  and  sustained 
commitment. 

Commitment  & Care 

8. 

Importance  of  school-based  and  school  focused  in- 
service  course. 

Co-operation  & 
Competition 
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Table  (6) 


Example  of  Important  Issues  or  Ideas  on  Pre-service  Teaching  Practice 


Issues  / Ideas 

Pairs  of  Cs 

1. 

Need  for  progressive  differentiation  of  the  stages  of  TP. 

Change  & Continuity 

2. 

Placement  of  student  teachers  for  TP  to  be  based  on 
needs  rather  than  tlieir  choices. 

Context  & Coherency 

3. 

Need  for  TP  to  be  articulated  with  other  courses, 
especially  MOT/CS  and  Pedagogical  Studies  courses. 

Comprehensiveness 
& Complementarily 

4. 

Innovative  approaches,  such  as  involvement  of  student 
teachers  in  critical  reflection  and  collaborative  action 
research,  should  be  researched  and  evaluated. 

Creativity  & 
Credibility 

5. 

Orientation  or  training  of-co-operating  teachers, 
especially  on  teacher  supervision  and  evaluation. 

Confidence  & 
Competence 

6. 

Supervisors  in  SHBIE  need  to  concur  in  what  and  how 
they  supervise  and  evaluate  before  attempt  to 
communicate  what  are  expected  of  co-operating 
teachers. 

Communication  & 
Congruence 

7. 

possible  variations  in  TP  arrangements  not  only  among 
different  pre-service  programmes  but  also  for  different 
student  teachers. 

Commitment  & Care 

8. 

Pairing  or  teaming  should  be  explored  during  TP,  while 
encouraging  individuals  to  develop  tlieir  pedagogical 
competence  as  fully  as  possible 

Co-operation  & 
Competition 
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Y.A.S! 


CHORUSr 


^ YA.S!  You  Are  Special 
You  are  an  individual 
Not  just  a boy,  or  a girl; 

Nor  normal,  or  monolignual 
YA.S!  You  Are  Special 
I You  are  an  individual 


J 


VERSE  1 


VERSE  2 


VERSE  3 


VERSE  4 
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CHORUS: 


I N.A.Y.?  1 


VERSE  1 


National  are  you?  NA.  Y.  ? National  are  you? 

Do  you  only  satisfy  individual  needs? 

Or  do  you  try  to  satisfy  individual  needs 
With  the  view  to  satisfy  societal  needs? 
National  are  you?  NA.  Y.?  National  are  you? 


How  do  we  build  a secure 
To  its  total  defence,  we  al 
Subversives  at  home  woul 
As  justice  is  assured  by  th 

society? 
should  rally, 
d really  have  to  worry; 
e laws  of  the  country. 

Security  needs; 
supported  by: 

Ministries  of  Defence, 
Home  Affairs 
and  Law 


VERSE  2 


How  do  we  build  a Stable  soc 
With  financial  reserves  strong 
For  trade  and  industry,  we  hn 
Our  labour  force  is  committer 

iety? 

; and  steady, 
ve  a global  strategy; 
i to  productivity 

Stability  needs 
supported  by: 

Ministries  of  Finance, 
Trade  & Industry 
and  Labour 


VERSE  3 


How  do  we  build  a S 
Where  we  all  stay  he 
We  need  to  ensure  oi 
Good  housing  and  u1 

ustainable  society? 

^thy  in  mind  and  body, 
irr  envirorunent  is  clean  & tidy; 
ilities  are  available  aplenty. 

Sustainability  needs 
supported  by: 

Ministries  of  Health, 
Environment  and 
National  Development 


VERSE  4 


How  do  we  build  a Ser 
We‘ll  develop  and  care 
To  conununicate,  we’ll 
With  other  countries,  v 

[sitive  society? 

; for  all  in  our  community. 

1 apply  information  technology; 
/e*U  live  in  peace  & harmony. 

Sensitivity  needs 
supported  by: 

Ministries  of  Community 
Development, 
Communication  and 
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Qualities  of 
Good  TEACHERS 


Disposition 

to:  to  be: 


Xask-oriented 

JEntliusiastic 

Autonomous 

Oaring 

'or 

laiunorous 

Enterprising 

deflective 
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TO  TEACH 


CHORUS: 


VERSE  1: 


VERSE  2: 


VERSE  3: 


VERSE  4: 


If  only  dreams  come  true; 

If  only  Teach  would  teach, 

And  Practise  what  we‘d  preach- 
To  learn,  to  love,  to  live,  to  lead 


To  teach  is  to  learn,  to  learn  how  to  learn. 

If  Teach  does  not  know  what  to  learn, 

how  to  learn. 


Wliat  would  happen  if 

Tlie  only  one  who’s  unclianging 


in  tliis  clianging  world 
is  good  or  Teach? 


To  teach  is  to  love,  to  love  all  you  teach. 
If  Teach  does  not  care  for  the  ones 


What  would  happen  if,  in  this 
Tlie  one  who‘s  all  head  not  heart 


in  her  care, 
uncaring  world. 


is  good  or  teach. 


To  teach  is  to  live,  to  live  and  re-hve. 
If  Teach  isn‘t  sure  when  it‘s  riglit 


Wliat  would  happen  if 


to  be  wrong. 


in  tliis  complex  world, 
Tlie  one  who  can‘t  enjoy  tlie  simple  joys 

is  good  or  Teach. 


To  teach  is  to  lead,  to  lead,  not  mis-lead. 

If  Teach  does  not  know  how  to  follow  yet  to  lead, 

Wliat  would  happen  if, 

in  this  competitive  world, 

Tlie  one  who‘s  given  up  tlie  figlit 


is  good  or  Teach 


TO  TIACH  I 


CHORUS: 

As  educators,  we  must  be  prepared  to  have  high  aspirations  as 
well  as  to  genuinely  subscribe  to  what  our  students,  as  well  as 
we  ourselves,  should  learn,  namely  “to  lean,  to  love,  to  live 
(and)  to  lead”. 

VERSE  1:  

In  learning  to  leam.  teachers  should  be  Skillful  in  acquiring  and 
applying  knowledge,  as  well  as  being  Reflective  of  learning  in 
the  context  of  changing  demands. 

VERSE  2: 

In  learning  to  love,  teachers  should  be  fully  committed  to  what 
they  teach  or  to  be  more  Task  - oriented,  as  well  as  to  adopt  a 
Caring  approach  towards  their  students,  especially  those  with 
learning  problems. 

VERSE  3: 

In  learning  to  live,  especially  in  a complex  and  stressful  world 
of  teaching,  teachers  should  continue  to  be  Enthusiastic  by 
learning  to  enjoy  and  contribute  to  the  Humorous  side  of 
teaching  and  learning. 

VERSE  4:  

In  learning  to  lead,  teachers  should  reahse  tliat,  wliile  they  liave 
often  to  follow  directives,  tliey  can  and  should  be  Autonomous 
and  Enterprising  in  preparing  tlieir  students  for  a competitive 
world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Issues  of  trade,  healtli,  agriculture,  and  science  liave  been  at  tlie  forefront  of 
international  discussions.  Education  has  traditionally  been  confmed  to  domestic 
problems  and,  tlierefore,  has  generated  less  extensive  exposure  at  the  international  level. 
Tliis  is  now  changing.  Education  is  increasingly  a focus  of  international  attention  and 
education  reform  ideas  are  frequently  traded  from  one  part  of  tlie  world  to  another.  The 
reason  for  this  trade  is  that  traditional  arguments  for  investing  in  education  are  changing, 
particularly  the  arguments  for  investing  in  basic  or  compulsory  education.  This  paper 
attempts  to  describe  tlie  basis  for  tlie  trade  in  education  reform  by  describing  tlie  changes 
in  the  argumentation  over  basic  education. 

First,  it  summarizes  tlie  traditional  arguments  for  making  basic  education 
investments,  empliasizing  tliat  quality  is  low  and  tlie  economic  returns  in  both  learning 
and  earnings  are  likely  to  be  higher  tlian  from  investments  in  secondary,  tertiary  or 
vocational  education.  Second,  tlie  paper  summarizes  problems  witli  this  traditional  view 
- tlie  fact  tliat  expectations  for  economic  perfonnance  have  clianged;  tliat  standards  for 
die  quality  of  basic  education  liave  changed;  and  tliat  other  levels,  specializations,  and 
functions  of  the  education  sector  are  interdependent.  If  insufficient  attention  is  paid  to 
tliese  linkages,  investments  in  basic  education  can  have  a distorting  effect. 

The  paper  tlien  summarizes  new  arguments  for  making  educational  investments. 
These  include  tlie  need  to  create:  (i)  skills  necessary  to  be  productive  in  a new  kind  of 
economy;  (ii)  a distortion-free  education  system,  and  (iii)  a socially  cohesive  society 
through  education  mechanisms. 

Twenty  years  ago  it  was  common  to  assume  tliat  investment  in  basic  education  was  a 
problem  limited  to  low  income  countries,  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case.  Expectations  for 
the  performance  of  basic  education  is  a continuum.  All  countries  require  new 
investments  and,  tlierefore,  share  a basic  dilemma.  Requirements  for  social  cohesion  and 
economic  competitiveness  raise  new  expectations  for  basic  education,  resulting  in  a 
demand  for  system-wide  effectiveness  larger  tlian  the  public  resources  available.  This 
dilenuna  commonly  leads  to  a tough  questioning  of  traditional  mechanisms  of  education 
administration,  finance  and  provision.  Since  this  dilemma  is  universal,  the  result  has 
been  a massive  expansion  of  international  trade  in  ideas  about  education  reform.  This 
expansion  in  trade  can  be  expected  to  affect  international  relations  among  states  and 
nations  in  tlie  field  of  education  well  into  tlie  next  centiuy. 


The  opinions  are  those  of  the  author  alone  and  do  not  necessarily  represent  those  of  the  World  Bank  or  any 
of  its  affiliated  institutions. 


Traditional  Arguments  for  Investing  in  Basic  Education 
QUALITY  IS  LOW 

Tlie  macro-economic  problems  of  tlie  1970s  and  1980s  tlueatened  improvements  in 
educational  access  and  quality  wliich  many  developing  countries  experienced  in  die 
1960s.  Tlie  economies  were  adversely  affected  by  tlie  decline  in  primary  product  prices, 
increases  in  petroleum  prices,  and  obligations  to  service  public  debt.  During  diis  period, 
expenditures/  student  rose  by  over  40  percent  (from  US$1229  to  US$2257)  within 
industrial  economies  of  tlie  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD).  For  middle  income  countries  student  expenditures  rose  by  25  percent  (from 
US$135  to  US$180),  but  in  the  less  developed  countries,  expenditures/student  declined 
by  a third  (from  US$  122  to  US$81).  Tliere  is  a traditional  gap  in  spending  between  low 
and  liigh  income  countries,  but  the  gap  increased  during  this  period.  In  1960  the  average 
OECD  country  was  able  to  spend  about  14  times  more  per  student  than  the  average  less 
developed  country  (Heyneman,  1990;  Heyneman  and  Fuller,  1989).  By  1970  that 
difference  had  grown  to  22:1,  and  by  1980  it  had  grown  to  50:1.  (Figure  1).  These 
developments  reinforce  tlie  conclusion  tliat  the  quaUty  of  basic  Vacation  in  tlie 
developing  countries  was  very  low,  and  in  many  respects,  it  was  declining  relative  to  the 

quaUty  of  education  in  high  income  countries.' 


Figure  1 

Education  Spending  GAP 
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INVESTMENTS  IN  BASIC  EDUCATION:  HIGHER  THAN  FOR  OTHER 
LEVELS 

Two  traditional  arguments  have  been  used  to  support  tliis  conclusion,  one  based  on 
evidence  of  external  efficiency,  the  other  based  on  evidence  of  internal  efficiency.  Since 
the  1970s  it  has  been  argued  that  the  economic  rate  of  return  to  investments  in  basic 
education  have  been  higher  than  for  either  secondary  or  for  tertiary  education,  and  that 
this  difference  in  rates  of  return  by  level  is  particularly  characteristic  of  countries  at  the 
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lowest  income  levels.  Tlie  1980  World  Development  Report  (World  Bank.  1980)  for 
instance,  displayed  average  returns  to  investments  in  basic  education  in  the  lowest 
income  countries  as  about  27  percent;  with  17  percent  return  for  investments  in 
secondary  education;  and  12  percent  returns  for  investments  in  tertiary  education.  If 
middle  income  developing  countries  were  included,  tlie  figures  were  24  percent;  15 
percent  and  12  percent.  In  tlie  higlier  income  countries  the  comparable  figures  could  not 
include  basic  education  (wliich  was  universal,  hence  without  sufficient  variance),  but 

could  include  retimis  to  investments  in  secondary  (10  percent)  and  tertiary  (9  percent)." 

Tlie  evidence  on  internal  efficiency  was  slightly  different.  Data  on  different  levels  of 
education  were  insufficient  to  generalize  across  countries,  but  were  sufficient  to  draw 
some  conclusions  about  the  potential  productivity  of  basic  education  in  one  country 
versus  another.  A summary  of  that  evidence,  first  published  in  1983,  can  be  found  below 

in  Figure  2."* 

This  figure  separates  influences  on  academic  achievement  into  two  large  categories; 
those  over  which  educational  authorities  have  no  control  (a  child's  socio-economic 
status,  gender,  ethnicity,  home  environment)  and  tliose  over  wliich  educational 
authorities  have  considerable  control  (teacher  quality,  school  administration,  physical 
facilities,  pedagogical  equipment  etc.).  The  aggregate  influence  of  these  in-school  and 
out-of-school  influences  on  achievement  in  science  is  calculated  for  15  developing 
countries  and  14  industrialized  countries. 

In  industrial  countries,  such  as  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Scotland,  and  the 
Netlierlands,  the  largest  influences  on  science  achievement  are  tlie  out-of-school  factors 
over  which  educational  autliorities  have  no  control.  In  the  developing  countries  it  is  the 
opposite.  The  largest  influence  on  science  achievement  are  tlie  factors  over  wliich 
educational  authorities  liave  control.  In  fact,  the  relationship  appears  to  be  linear  --  the 
wealthier  the  country  tlie  more  science  achievement  can  be  explained  by  out-of-school 
influences;  the  poorer  the  country,  the  more  science  achievement  can  be  explained  by  the 

quaUty  of  the  school  and  its  teachers."'  This  impUed  that  the  impact  of  an  investment  in 

school  quality  might  be  expected  to  be  very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  In 
general,  the  lower  the  income  of  the  country,  the  higher  the  expected  impact  of  that 
investment.  If  one  were  to  take  an  amount  of  money  and  invest  it  anywhere  in  the  world 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  science  learning,  the  investment  would  have  more  impact 
on  students  in,  say  India  than  it  would  on  students  in,  say  Indiana. 

These  two  arguments  appeared  compelling  in  the  1980s.  They  helped  to  stimulate 
research  on  other  influences  of  basic  education  (health  and  family  planning  behavior  for 
instance);  they  helped  to  focus  attention  on  the  impact  of  economic  problems  on  the 
poor;  to  generate  a consensus  among  countries  on  basic  education-for-all;  and  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  the  re-ordering  of  priorities  within  international  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations,  bilateral  development  assistance  agencies,  and  national  governments  in  many 
different  parts  of  tlie  world.  Basic  education  was  believed  incontestably  important  for 
reasons  of  both  economic  efficiency  and  social  equity. 
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INFLUENCES  ON  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE  ACHIEVEMENT 


Problems  with  the  Traditional  View 


Tliese  traditional  arguments  have  been  overtaken  by  several  changes.  Expectations 
for  economic  performance  have  shifted  since  the  1970s  making  tlie  previous  definitions 
of  ‘basic’  education  outdated.  New  definitions  ofbasic  or  compulsory  education  apply 
not  only  to  low-income  countries  but  to  all  countries.  Tliis  lias  led  to  a greater 
understanding  of  the  education  sector,  and  in  particular,  tlie  degree  to  which  various 
functions  depend  upon  each  other  for  efficient  operation.  Tliis,  in  turn,  has  led  to  the 
realization  that  a concentration  of  attention  only  on  one  part  of  education,  such  as  basic 
education,  can  liave  a distortionary  effect  on  other  parts.  This  would  suggest  that 
domestic  education  autliorities  as  well  as  international  agenices  would  be  more  effective 
were  tliey  to  not  decide  on  educationl  priorities  by  level,  but  rather  after  careful 
reflection  about  tlie  system  at  large. 

ECONOMIC  EXPECTATIONS  HAVE  CHANGED 

In  the  1970s  and  1980s,  it  was  common  to  rely  on  the  state  for  economic  growth 
(World  Bank,  1995a,  1995b,  1995c)  and  on  official  development  assistance  for 
stimulating  the  state.  Today  private  transfers  of  investment  capital  outstrip  ofiicial 
development  assistance  (World  Bank,  1996).  Moreover,  witliin  countries,  private 
investment  to  less  privileged  areas  may  also  be  more  tlian  what  is  be  expected  from 
official  governmental  sources.  Regions  in  different  parts  of  tlie  world  now  compete  for 
tlie  same  private  investment.  A computer  manufacturing  plant  might  be  located  in 
Nortliem  Ireland  or  southern  Italy;  a textile  plant  in  Bangalore  or  Senora;  a farm  for 
winter  oranges  in  Kenya  or  Morocco.  What  determines  tlie  choice  of  where  to  invest? 
Why  does  investment  capital  flow  to  one  location  over  anotlier? 

Many  factors  determine  investment  confidence,  such  as  rules  regarding  the 
repatriation  of  profits,  taxation  policy,  and  risk  of  property  expropriation.  Anotlier 
factor  is  labor  productivity,  with  more  investment  hkely  in  areas  of  higher  worker 
productivity.  In  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  growth  of  GDP/worker  increased  from  4 
percent  between  1965  and  1980  to  5 percent  between  1980  and  1990,  and  to  almost  8 
percent  between  1990  and  1993.  Tlie  growth  of  GDP/worker  actually  declined  on 
average  in  OECD  countries,  in  Sub-Saliaran  Africa  and  most  dramatically  in  Europe  and 
Central  Asia.  It  also  declined  substantially  in  tlie  Middle  East  and  Nortli  Africa, 
particularly  after  1990. 

Worker  productivity  can  also  be  monitored  tluougli  trends  in  per  capita  exports.  By 
tliis  measure  tlie  Middle  East  and  NorUi  African  region  lias  demonstrated  consistent 
increases,  from  about  $40/capita  in  1981,  to  $50  in  1985,  to  $100  in  1989,  and  finally  to 
about  $120  in  1993.  However,  tlie  increases  in  Latin  America  (from  $50/capita  in  1985 
to  $100/capita  in  1989;  to  $200  in  1993)  exceed  tliose  of  tlie  Middle  East  and  Nortli 
Africa  by  a large  margin.  Still,  tlie  increases  in  East  Asia  (from  $50/capita  in  1981  to 
$275/capita  in  1993)  exceed  those  of  Latin  America.  Lastly,  the  increases  in  the  Europe 
and  Central  Asia  region  (from  $75/capita  in  1981  to  over  $300/capita  in  1993)  are  the 
greatest.  Tlie  lesson  is  tliat  even  tliougli  productivity  is  increasing  in  general,  it  is 
possible  for  productivity  to  increase  in  one  region  yet  fall  beliind  otlier  regions  where 
improvements  are  occurring  at  an  even  faster  rate. 

How  do  productivity  improvements  occur?  Tlie  work  place  seems  to  be  profoundly 
changing.  Twenty  years  ago,  when  growth  was  commonly  assumed  to  result  from  state 
enterprise,  an  effective  enterprise  had  a strong  system  of  command,  control  and 
supervision.  Empliasis  was  placed  on  production.  Employees  were  assigned  specific 


routine  tasks,  and  were  expected  to  perform  them  reliably  (Golladay,  Berryman,  Wolff, 
and  Avins,  1995).  Today  an  effective  business  operates  under  different  assumptions. 
Workers  are  expected  to  identify  and  solve  problems,  learn  new  skills,  personally 
manage  non-routine  problems  and  make  decisions  which  require  a broad  understanding 
of  the  work  context. 


Figure  (3) 


CATEGORIES  OF  SCHOOL  QUALITY 

Level  of 
Eipenditure 
on  Non- 
Salary 
Materials/ 
Student 

Indicator 

Product 

Example 

A 

1 

1 textbook/class.  With  some 
exceptions  the  teacher  has  the 
only  available  book.  Pupils 
expected  to  copy  the  text  from 
the  bladcboard  and  memorize. 

Rote  memorization 
of  unsophisticated 
and  poorly 
interpreted 
information. 

Uganda 

Liberia 

Haiti 

B 

3:1 

1 textbook/student.  Each 
student  has  access  to  one  book 
in  each  subject. 

Comparatively  few 
prerequisite  pedagogical 
skills. 

Major  expansion  of 
information  and 
efficiency  of 
presentation;  little 
progress  on  self- 
generated skills  of 
learning. 

Philippines 
Peoples 
Republic 
of  China 

C 

40:1 

Several  textbook  titles 
available/student;  pupils  in 
lower  grades  work  on  locally- 
designed  exercises,  teacher 
picks  and  chooses  from 
among  the  best  or  the  most 
appropriate  available 
materials;  requires  significant 
intellectual  independence  on 
tile  part  of  teachers. 

Range  of  pedagogical 
programs  based  upon 
individual  student  . 
ability;  significant 
increase  in  the 
mastery  of  cognitive 
skills. 

Malaysia 

D 

300:1 

15  titles  to  40  copies/student 
available  in  supplementary 
reading  materials  in  each 
school  in  addition  to  a wide 
variety  of  curriculum 
packages,  reference  books, 
m^s,  dictionaries,  film  strips, 
lesson  tapes,  documentary 
films  and  computer-assisted 
instruction.  Significant 
managerial  skills  required  on 
the  part  of  teachers  at  all 
levels  of  education. 

Self  generated  habits 
of  learning;  ability  to 
investigate  new  ideas 
and  to  recognize 
strong  and  weak 
arguments;  major 
improvement  in 
cognitive  creativity; 
wide  exposure  to 
culture  as  well  as 
science. 

Japan 

USA 

Sweden 

Source:  Heyueman  and  Fuller,  1989 


Expectations  for  competitive  agriculture  are  also  shifting.  Traditional  farmers  used 
local  varieties  of  seeds  and  implements,  and  it  was  common  to  pass  techniques  from 
parent  to  child.  Today,  agricultural  trade  depends  on  more  complex  technologies,  new 
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seed  varieties,  clianging  mixtures  of  fertilizer,  pest  control,  and  irrigation.  There  are 
many  places  in  Africa,  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  where  winter  tomatoes  and  flowers  can 
be  exported.  Wliy  does  one  location  have  a comparative  advantage?  One  reason  is  a 
labor  force  able  to  mix  inputs  in  response  to  changes  in  weather,  soil,  crops,  quahty 
control  and  regulations  governing  tlie  environment. 

Changes  in  standards  for  manufacturing  and  agriculture  liave  education  prerequisites. 
The  traditional  work  place  required  teachers  to  convey  knowledge  emphasizing  factual 
information.  It  did  not  matter  that  learning  was  segmented  from  meaningful  context.  The 
matli  requirements  of  traditional  agriculture  were  addition  and  subtraction  and  often 
acquired  outside  fonnal  education.  With  new  and  complex  inputs  to  factor  into  a 
'production  equation',  otlier  operations  became  necessary:  complex  division, 
multiplication,  more  complex  literacy  skills,  writing  ability,  and  rudimentary  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  biology.  These  are  known  as  'hard  skills'.  Also  expectations  for  'soft 
skills'  are  increasing:  pimctuaUty,  diUgence,  abiUty  to  research  unfamiliar  concepts,  and 
access  new  information  througli  botli  print  and  electronic  means.  Tliese  clianges  in  the 
standards  for  economic  competition  have  triggered  changes  in  the  requirements  for  basic 
education. 

DEFmiTION  OF  BASIC  EDUCATION  HAS  CHANGED 

Each  coimtry  has  a rmique  education  system,  but  there  are  similarities  across 
coimtries  as  well.  If  one  divides  education  systems  according  to  the  qirantity  of  the 
available  goods  and  services,  they  generally  fall  into  foirr  categories  (Figure  3).  In 
category  A,  generally  in  tlie  poorest  countries,  teaching  and  learning  is  characterized  by 
a small  number  of  available  textbooks  per  classroom.  Tlie  content  is  written  on  the 
blackboard  and  pupils  are  expected  to  copy  from  the  blackboard  to  a copy  book.  This 
‘copy/copy’  circumstance  is  typical  of  many  rural  classrooms  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  and 
South  Asia.  In  terms  of  student  learning,  the  only  product  which  can  be  expected  will  be 
rote  memorization  of  fairly  imsophisticated  and  poorly  interpreted  information.  Even 
after  six  years  of  primary  education,  a typical  student  may  acquire  only  a fraction  of  the 
skills  expected  from  categories  B,  C,  or  D of  primary  education. 

If  a school  system  has  access  to  about  three  times  the  level  of  resources/pupil  it  may 
resemble  tlie  second  of  the  four  levels.  Category  B.  At  this  level,  each  pupil  generally 
lias  access  to  a textbook  in  each  subject.  This  constitutes  a major  expansion  of 
information  and  efficiency  of  learning.  Nevertheless,  the  bulk  of  the  teaching  is 
confined  to  the  content  of  the  available  textbook,  and  comparatively  undifferentiated  by 
a pupil’s  style  of  learning.  School  systems  in  (Category  B are  imable  to  encourage  self- 
generated learning. 
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Figure  4 


Four  Basic  Stages  of  Agricultural  Productivity  and  Their  Learning  Requirements 

Fortner  Entrepreneurs’ 
Technologv  Level 

Agricultural  Inputs 

Minimum  Learning 
Requirements 

Level  A: 

Traditional  fanning 
techniques  passed  from 
parent  to  child 

Local  varieties  of  seeds  and 
implements 

Addition  and  subraction  — not 
necessarily  acquired  through 
formal  education 

Level  B: 

Intermediate  Technology 

Small  quantities  of  fertilizer 

Addition,  subtraction,  division, 
and  rudimentary  literacty 

Level  C: 

Fully  improved 
technology 

High-yielding  varieties: 
proven  seeds  rate  of 
applicaton  of  seed;  fertilizer 
and  pest  control  per  acre. 

Multiplication,  long  division,  and 
other  more  complex  mathematical 
procedures;  readings  and  writing 
abilities,  and  rudimentary 
knowldege  of  chemistry  and 
biology 

Level  D: 

Full  irrigation-based 
fanning 

All  above  inputs:  tubewell 
access  during  the  off-season; 
and  water  rates  per  acre 

Mathematics,  independent  written 
communication,  high  reading 
comprehension,  ability  to 
research  unfamiliar  words  and 
concepts;  elementary  chemistry, 
biology,  physics,  and  regular 
access  to  information  from  print 
and  electronic  soiuces. 

Source:  Heyneman,  J 

'990. 

If  a system  has  access  to  about  40  times  the  level  of  per  pupil  resources  as  Category 
A,  it  may  resemble  a system  in  Category  C.  Every  student  has  access  to  several  textbook 
titles/subject.  Teachers  are  expected  to  target  content  differently  to  different  students, 
and  school  systems  at  level  C expect  teachers  to  play  different  functions  in  the 
classroom.  Instead  of  being  ‘a  provider’  of  text-based  information,  teachers  are  expected 
to  be  ‘a  manager’  of  information  drawn  from  a variety  of  different  sources. 

Lastly,  if  a school  system  has  available  300  times  the  per/pupil  resources  as  those  in 
Category  A,  it  will  have  attained  the  resources  typical  of  many  OECD  systems.  A school 
system  in  this  category  will  have  a wide  variety  of  sources  for  print  as  well  as  electronic 
information.  The  expected  product  is  a latitude  of  new  ideas,  self-generated  learning, 
and  tlie  differentiation  by  students  of  strong  and  weak  argument. 

One  illustration  of  how  the  different  categories  of  school  systems  relate  to  the 
economy  can  be  taken  from  the  example  given  about  agriculture.  Productivity  in 
agriculture  falls  into  four  different  categories,  rouglily  equivalent  to  the  products  from 
tlie  four  categories  of  basic  education.  These  are  illustrated  below  in  figure  4. 

Two  centuries  ago,  most  agriculture  was  cliaracterized  as  Level  A,  where  local 
varieties  of  seeds  and  implements  were  utihzed,  and  techniques  were  passed  down  from 
parent  to  child  witliin  communities.  Witli  the  introduction  of  fertihzer,  teclmiques 
became  more  comphcated  and  the  cognitive  requirements  for  calculating  apphcation 
rates  with  different  water  and  soil  assumptions  required  a level  of  basic  education  in 
excess  of  Level  A.  Tlie  same  increasing  complexity  is  evident  with  each  new  variable: 
pest  control,  seed  varieties,  quality  control  and  environmental  regulation,  until  tlie 
ingredients  of  agricultural  productivity  reach  level  D.  At  Level  D tlie  prerequisites  for 
basic  education  are  similarly  expanded.  The  number  of  years  of  education  is  not  the 
principle  variable;  the  principle  variable  is  the  increment  in  the  expectations  for  basic 
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education  itself  (Bishop,  1989).  The  liigher  the  level  of  complexity  of  economic 
performance,  the  greater  tlie  demand  for  a higher  level  of  quality  in  basic  education. 

If  monetary  resources  were  tlie  sole  determinant  of  more  effective  learning,  then 
educational  strategy  would  be  relatively  straight-forward.  Results  from  recent 
international  studies  liave  suggested  that  resources  alone  do  not  determine  an  education 
system’s  effectiveness.  One  illustration  is  the  difference  between  school  systems  in 
centrally-plarmed  economies  and  school  systems  in  market  economies.  Results  from  the 
Second  International  Assessment  of  Education  Progress  showed  a systematic  difference 
between  effective  school  systems  in  market  economies  and  effective  school  systems  in 
centrally-plarmed  economies  .The  seven  most  effective  school  systems  at  teaching  math 
and  science  out  of  the  19  countries  in  the  sample  are  displayed  below  (Figure  5).  Student 
performance  is  divided  between  awareness  of 

Figure  5 

Socialist  education  emphasized  accumulating 
knowledge  rather  than  applying  it. 


Score 


Israel 

Canada 

France 

Hungary 

Britain 

Former 
Soviet  Union 

Slovenia 


Awareness  Application  of  Use  of  knowledge 
of  facts  facts  in  an  unanticipated 

circumstance 


Source:  World  Bank,  Tlie  World  Development  Report  1996,  p.  125. 
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factual  information,  application  of  factual  information,  and  tlie  use  of  information  to 
solve  new  and  unanticipated  (i.e.,  not  in  tlie  text)  problems/ Students  in  tlie  four  most 

effective  school  systems  in  the  market  economies  performed  lower  on  the  first,  higher 
on  tlie  second,  and  highest  on  tlie  tltiid.  Students  in  the  school  systems  with  centrally- 
administered  economies  performed  better  in  the  opposite  direction:  highest  on 
awareness  of  facts  and  lowest  on  solving  unanticipated  problems.  This  suggests  that 
school  systems  in  centrally-administered  economies  demand  a different  balance  of  skills 
tlian  do  systems  in  market  economies.  School  systems  in  market  economies  have  to 
prepare  students  for  an  uncertain  occupational  future  in  which  movement  across  many 
possible  vocations  and  sectors  is  normal.  School  systems  in  administered  economies  had 
a different  task.  In  those  circumstances,  the  economy  was  plaimed,  technical  change  was 
predicable,  hence  skill  training  was  relatively  certain.  Curriculum  emphasis  was  placed 
on  the  acquisition  of  information.  The  problem  is  tliat  in  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  former  Soviet  Union,  the  economic  context  has  significantly  shifted.  Today, 
occupational  imceitainty  resembles  tliat  of  market  economies,  and  so  the  cliallenge  to 
school  systems  in  that  region  has  shifted.  Today  the  challenge  is  similar  to  that  of  school 
systems  in  market  economies.  Their  effectiveness  in  the  future  will  be  predicted  by 
whether  they  can  adjust  to  these  new  requirements. 

But  curricular  emphases  differ  from  one  country  to  the  next  even  within  market 
economies.  Some  school  systems  expect  more  complicated  and  varied  performance 
skills  than  others.  One  illustration  is  a comparison  of  objectives  in  biology  and 
matliematics  between  France  and  countries  in  the  Middle  East  and  Nortli  Africa  (Figure 
6).  From  an  analysis  of 


Figure  6 

Expectations  for  Performance  in  Mathematics: 
France  and  the  MENA  Countries  Compared 


MENA 

France 

Representation 

Use  of  equipment 

Performance  of  routine  procedures 

Performance  of  routine  procedures 

Use  of  more  complex  procedures 

Use  of  more  complex  procedures 

Justifying  and  proving 

Solving 
Predicting 
Verifying 
Generalizing 
Justifying  and  proving 

Description/discussion  of  problems 

Expectations  for  Performance  in  Biology: 
France  and  the  MENA  Countries  Compared 


MENA 

France 

Simple  information 

Use  science  principles  to  explain 

Complex  information 
Tliematic  information 
Abstraction,  deduction  of  scientific 
principles 

Use  science  principles  to  explain 
Construct  and  use  models 
Design  investigations 
Interpret,  investigate  data 

Source:  Valverde,  1996 
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examinations  of  school  systems  in  tlie  Middle  East  and  Nortli  Africa,  objectives  in  math 
focused  on  performing  routine  procedures,  justification  and  proof,  whereas  in  France, 
tlie  objectives  at  tlie  same  age/grade  level  also  included  use  of  equipment,  solutions, 
predictions,  verification,  generalization  and  problem  description  (Valverde,  et.al.,  1996). 
Similar  differences  were  noted  in  Biology.  In  France  objectives  included  complex  and 
tliematic  information,  abstraction,  deduction  of  scientific  principles,  and  the  use  of  those 
principles  to  explain,  construct,  and  use  models,  and  the  design  of  investigations  and  the 
interpretation  of  data  derived  from  them. 

Do  wealtliier  school  systems  systematically  out  perfonn  otliers?  From  Tlie  Tliird 
International  Matli  and  Science  Study  it  was  clear  tliat  school  systems  had  access  to  very 
different  levels  of  monetary  resources  but  at  the  same  time,  tliey  had  divergent  results  in 
putting  resources  to  use.  One  illustration  can  be  found  below  in  Figure  7.  In  Column  A, 
countries  are  listed  by  the  levels  of  public  expenditures  on  education/capita. 


Figure  (7) 


Education  Expenditures  and  Mathematics  Achievement 

-A- 

-B- 

Public  Expenditure 

Proportkm  Over  the 

on 

International  Median  in 

Country 

Education/capita* 

8th  Grade  Math 

Ratio  A/B 

(S) 

e/o) 

Norway 

nil 

46 

24 

USA 

1040 

45 

23 

Kuwait 

848 

3 

287 

Singapore 

724 

94 

7 

Epgjand 

649 

48 

14 

Japan 

602 

83 

7 

Israel 

584 

56 

10 

Korea 

362 

82 

4 

HongKovg 

309 

80 

4 

Czech 

297 

70 

4 

Hung^iy 

272 

60 

4 

Uiailaixl 

206 

54 

4 

Iran 

183 

9 

20 

Latvia 

147 

40 

3 

Utliuania 

71 

34 

2 

Romania 

55 

36 

2 

* Calculated  by  nvlt^^iig  the  CNP/capita  (in  international  dollars)  by  piMc  expenditures  on  primary 

and  secondary  education. 

Sou/ve:  Beaton,  AE;etaf.  1996. 

Column  B displays  the  proportion  of  8tli  grade  students  performing  over  tlie 
international  median  for  all  41  countries  participating  in  the  TIMSS  exercise.  Column  C 
is  tlie  ratio  of  A/B  and  therefore  is  the  amount  of  investment/capita  necessary  to  increase 
the  portion  performing  over  the  international  median  by  one  percent.  Norway,  for 
instance,  spent  US$  1,11 1/capita  and  liad  46  percent  of  the  students  perform  over  tlie 
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international  median.  Tltis  suggests  an  investment  of  US$24  for  each  one  percent  of 
the  students  performing  over  the  international  median  The  U.S.A.  spent 
US$  1040/capita  and  had  45  percent  of  the  students  over  the  international  median,  hence 
an  investment  of  $23  for  each  one  percent  of  the  students  over  the  international  level. 
Korea,  on  the  other  hand,  spend  $362/capita,  had  82  percent  of  the  students  over  the 
international  median  with  an  investment  of  $4  for  each  percent.  In  Latvia,  Lithuania  and 
Romania  the  efficiency  levels  were  even  more  dramatic.  Those  countries  were  able  to 
invest  a much  smaller  level  of  resources/capita,  but  were  able  to  get  one  percent  of  their 
students  over  the  international  median  for  oidy  two  or  three  dollars.  Using  this  criteria, 
school  systems  in  Latvia,  Litliuania  and  Romania  were  more  efficient  tlian  any  others  in 
tlie  world-wide  sample.  Tliis  suggests  tliat  performance  expectations  of  school  systems 
are  shifting.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  know  that  attendance  is  universal  or  that  school 
achievements  are  high.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  have  additional  information.  What  are  the 
expectations  of  the  curriculum?  How  much  is  being  invested  for  each  child?  How  much 
of  that  investment  is  reacliing  specific  classrooms?  Though  it  may  be  premature  to  draw 
simple  judgments  about  results,  it  is  safe  to  suggest  that  the  wealthier  school  systems  are 
not  necessarily  the  most  effective  (Howson,  1997;  Schmidt,  et.al.  1997). 

EDUCATION  LEVELS  AND  SPECIALIZATIONS:  INTER-DEPENDENT 

The  health  sector  provides  an  analogy.  Primary  health  care  is  incontestably 
important.  Yet  primary  health  care  depends  upon  an  efficient  system  of  referrals  to 
increasingly  specialized  sources  of  care,  research,  diagnostic  information  and 
professional  training.  The  same  holds  true  for  education.  No  country  has  developed  its 
economy  by  investing  in  only  one  level  of  education.  In  spite  of  the  compelling 
arguments,  investing  in  basic  education  at  tlie  exclusion  of  other  essential  education 
priorities  creates  distortions.  Low  quality  higher  education  affects  teaching  and 
administration  throughout  the  system.  Unreliable  or  invalid  education  statistics  prevents 
understanding  of  educational  progress.  An  absence  of  coordination  between  different 
levels,  or  between  curriculum  content,  textual  material,  pedagogical  training  and 
examination  content  lowers  the  effectiveness  of  the  education  system  in  general.  The 
main  objection  to  tlie  traditional  arguments  for  basic  education  is  that  they  ignored  these 
sector  interdependencies  and  created  a set  of  essentially  artificial  investment  priorities. 

But  what  should  one  look  for  in  a well-functioning  education  sector?  What  are  the 
necessary  ingredients?  Tliis  is  illustrated  by  Figure  8 below.  Every  education  sector  has 
three  essentiallevels:  pre-compulsory,  compulsory  and  post-compulsory.  The  ideal 
ingredients  of  financing  and  provision  may  be  quite  different  at  each  of  the  levels. 
Attention  to  specialized  abilities  and  interests  begins  at  the  pre-school  level  and 
continues  throughout.  School  systems  with  more  resources  are  able  to  deliver  greater 
attention;  those  with  fewer  resources,  less  attention.  All  systems  of  education  require: 
schools  which  respond  quickly  to  local  demand;  teaching  materials  obtained  on  the 
competitive  market;  a teaching  force  characterized  by  professionaUsm;  descriptive 
statistics  and  indicators  of  intemationally-acceptable  quality;  multi-channel  financing 
which  maximizes  public  desire  to  make  local  investments,  without  abrogating  general 
standards  for  equal  opportunity;  and  research  which  is  informative.  There  are  other 
characteristics,  however,  which  are  necessary  for  only  certain  specialized  parts  of  the 
sector:  professionalized  skill  training;  establishment  of  exit  standards  and  modem 
entrance  examinations  to  higlier  educatioii,  and  financing  for  profit-making  institutions. 
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Figure  8 

Cohesive  Education  Sector 
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New  Rationales  for  Investing  in  Education 

If  investing  by  level  creates  distortions,  and  if  a cohesive  education  sector  is  tlie 
desired  outcome,  wliat  tlien  are  the  reasons  for  making  educational  investments?  Wliat 
rationales  are  most  relevant  for  future  economic  and  social  demands?  There  are  tlu^ee 
new  types  of  rationales.  One  is  tlie  argument  tliat  liiglier  productivity  is  tlie  result  of 
educational  outcomes,  but  tliey  use  new  definitions  of  education  and  new  measures  of 
economic  productivity.  A second  is  tlie  argmnent  tliat  education  efficiency  requires  a 
cohesive  education  structure  and  an  enabling  education  policy  framework.  Last  is  the 
rationale  that  education  makes  a specific  and  identifiable  contribution  to  social  cohesion 
and  social  stability,  and  that  these  are  necessary  for  a nation’s  growtli. 

PRODUCTIVITY 

Measuring  individual  productivity  in  the  future  will  differ  from  the  past  in  several 
ways.  The  definition  of  educational  quality  will  become  increasingly  sophisticated  and 
full  of  detail  (Vari,  1997;  Schmidt,  McKnight,  Raizen,  1997;  Schmidt,  eLal.  1997a; 
1997b;  Heyneman,  February  1997).  Traditional  economics  recognizes  only  crude 
measures  of  human  capital  which  differentiates  individuals  on  the  basis  of  years  of 
schooling  ‘exposure’.  In  tlie  future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  differentiate  the  marginal 
productivity  of  individuals  on  the  basis  of  differences  in  intended,  delivered  and  received 
curriculum;  differences  in  the  quality  of  educational  resources  brought  to  bear  on  the 
curriculum;  and  differences  among  the  intended  education  products.  These  might  include 
not  only  earnings  functions  but  specific  cognitive  skills,  successful  citizenship  behavior 
and  work  habits  such  as  diligence,  creativity  and  personal  responsibility,  family  and 
private  endeavors  (Bishop,  1989). 

Aside  from  the  new  definitions  of  hrnnan  capital  and  the  new  measures  for  the 
quality  of  education,  it  will  also  be  necessary  to  focus  attention  on  the  policy 
environment  of  the  labor  market.  This  environment  significantly  affects  the 
productivity  of  the  education  sector.  Attention  in  the  future  will  fall  into  two  categories. 
There  will  need  to  be  a better  balance  between  public  and  private  fimctions  governing 
unemployment.  A consensus  will  liave  to  be  developed  on  where  public  responsibility 
ends  and  private  responsibility  commences.  If  compensated  in  an  overly  generous 
fasliion,  unemployment  may  distort  demand  for  education  and  allow  the  education  sector 
to  remain  impervious  to  changes  in  labor  force  requirements.  For  reasons  of  fiscal 
necessity,  public  responsibility  for  imemployment  in  many  cases  will  decline.  Attention 
will  need  to  be  paid  to  the  portability  of  pension  and  health  insurance.  If  insurance  is 
linked  only  to  a single  employer,  changing  occupations  will  be  constrained.  In  general, 
there  needs  to  be  fewer  regulations  governing  labor  turnover.  To  be  competitive 
employers  have  to  hire  quickly  and  efficiently  and  other  staff  may  have  to  count  on 
opportunities  elsewhere  as  a matter  of  normal  cliange.  Last  is  die  question  of  youth 
policy.  In  many  instances,  vocational  education  is  used  more  as  a means  of  youth  control 
dian  as  a provision  of  skills.  Fear  of  youth  unemployment  is  real,  and  the  political 
ramifications  of  youtli  misbehavior  are  cUstuibing.  However,  using  vocational  education 
as  a means  to  keep  youdi  off  die  streets  is  not  a solution  (Gill  and  Heyneman, 
forthcoming,  1997).  The  solution  lies  in  a creative  youtli  policy  wliich  mixes  volunteer 
and  community  obligations  to  engender  social  commitment  and  in  student  loans  which 
provides  incentive  for  fiirtiier  educational  opportunity.  ^ ^ / 

To  be  sure,  tiiere  are  numerous  cultural  and  national  differences  among  these 
policies.  Countries  are  not  likely  to  reach  the  same  view  of  unemployment  compensation 


simultaneously.  Tlie  point  of  mentioning  these  difficult  areas  is  not  to  suggest  tliat  there 
is  a single  solution  or  a single  correct  policy.  The  point  is  to  reiterate  the  notion  that  the 
productivity  of  education  sectors  around  tlie  world  will  depend  on  the  efficiency  and 
fluidity  of  the  labor  market  and  its  policies. 

INTERNAL  EFFICIENCY 

Tlie  list  of  common  areas  for  improving  education  sector  efficiency  can  be  very 
lengtliy,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  mention  four  immediate  areas:  descriptive  statistics,  the 
production  of  competitive  education  materials,  a professionalized  teacher  force,  and 
creative  financing  and  delivery  of  higher  education. 

Statistics.  Tlie  professional  quality  and  variety  of  education  statistics  and  indicators 
liave  been  growing  in  OECD  countries,  but  have  remained  stagnant  or  even  declining  in 
many  of  the  non-OECD  countries  (Heyneman,  1993;  Puryear,  1995;  BICSE,  1993, 
1995).  OECD  countries  liad  agreed  on  36  indicators  in  1992,  38  in  1993,  and  51  in  1994. 
These  included  26  indicators  of  resources  and  processes,  13  on  context,  and  12  on 
outcomes  (OECD,  1994).  What  rehable  indictors  are  available  elsewhere?  Figurd  9 
below  provides  a hst  of  the  54  indicators  available  in  OECD  countries  by  comparison  to 
counties  in  tlie  Middle  East 


and  North  Africa  region.  About  60  percent  of  the  indicators  are  either  not  available  or 
are  ‘notional,’  suggesting  that  they  are  not  rehable.  The  countries  of  the  Middle  East  and 
North  Africa  for  instance,  have  no  indicators  at  all  of  student  outcomes,  no  systematic 
data  on  opinions  and  expectations  for  education,  and  only  a notional  idea  of  education’s 
labor  market  outcomes.  Africa  and  Latin  America  are  beginning  to  organize  strategies 
to  combat  this  problem  (Sauvageot,  1992,  1993, 1996, 1997;  andMcMeekin,  1997).  But 
the  challenge  is  more  complex  than  simply  adding  new  data.  Not  only  is  the  number  of 
expected  indicators  inaeasing,  but  the  expected  quality  for  current  descriptive  statistics 
is  increasing  as  well.  New  professional  standards  for  reliability  and  validity,  now  applied 
in  OECD  countries,  will  liave  to  be  apphed  more  generally  to  eiu-ollment  and 
progression  rates,  to  definitions  of  literacy,  and  to  vocational  education  which  are 
currently  collected  but  unrehable  by  these  new  standards. 


Figure  9 About  Here 
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Figure  (9a) 


O.KCD,  EDUCATION  INDICATORS 

RESOURCES  AND  PROCESSES 

Available  in  MENA* 

FINANCIAL  RESOURCES 

Expenditure  on  Education 

Educational  expenditure  relative  to  GDP 

Yes 

Expenditure  of  public  and  private  educational 

No 

institutions 

No 

Expenditure  for  educational  services  per  student 

Yes 

Allocation  of  funds  by  level  of  education 

Yes 

Current  and  capital  expenditure 

Sources  of  educational  funds 

Funds  from  public  and  private  sources 

No 

Public  funds  by  level  of  government 

Notional 

Share  of  education  in  public  spending 

Yes 

PARTICIPATION  IN  EDUCATION 

Participation  in  formal  education 

Yes 

Early  childhood  education 

Notional 

Participation  in  secodary  education 

Yes 

Treihsition  characteristics  from  secondary  to 

Yes 

tertiary  education 

Yes 

Entry  to  tertiary  education 

Yes 

Participation  in  tertiary  education 

No 

Continuing  education  and  training  for  adults 

PROCESSES  AND  STAFF 

Instructional  time 

Teaching  time  per  subject 

No 

Hours  of  instruction 

No 

School  processes 

Grouping  within  classes 

No 

Human  resources 

Staff  employed  in  education 

Yes 

Ratio  of  students  to  teaching  staff 

Yes 

Teaching  time 

No 

Teacher  education 

Yes 

Teacher  compensation 

No 

Teacher  characteristics 

No 

EDUCATIONAL  R&D 

Educational  R&D  persotmel 

No 

Educational  R&D  expenditure 

No 

• Available  to  ofUcials  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  only.  Countries  in  the  MEN  A region  generally  do  not 


publish  educational  statistics  for  use  by  the  general  public. 
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Figure  ( 9b) 


O.E.C.D.  EDUCATION  INDICATORS 

Contexts  of  education 

Available  in  MENA 

DEMOGRAPHIC  CONTEXT 

Educational  attainment  of  the  population 

Yes 

Gender  differences  in  education 

Yes 

Youth  and  population 

Yes 

SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONTEXT 

Labor  force  participation  and  education 

Yes 

Unemployment  among  youth  and  adults 

Notional 

National  Income  per  capita 

Yes 

OPINIONS  AND  EXPECT  A HONS 

Importance  of  school  subjects 

No 

Importance  of  qualities/aptitudes 

No 

Pubhc  confidence  in  the  schools 

No 

Educational  responsibilities  of  schools 

No 

Respect  for  teachers 

No 

Priorities  in  school  practices 

No 

Decision-making  at  school  level 

No 

Results  of  education 

STUDENT  OUTCOMES 

Progress  in  reading  acliievement 

No 

Amount  of  reading 

No 

SYSTEM  OUTCOMES 

Upper-secondary  graduation 

Yes 

University  graduation 

Yes 

University  degrees 

Yes 

Science  and  engineering  persoimel 

Yes 

LABOR  MARKET  OUTCOMES 

Unemployment  and  education 

Notional 

Education  and  earnings 

No 

Educational  attainment  of  workers 

Notional 

Labor  force  status  for  leavers  from  education 

Notional 

N = 49  Yes  = 43% 


Source:  Heyneman,  forthcoming,  1997c. 

Competitive  Production  of  Educational  Materials.  Like  pliarmaceuticals  and 
fertilizers,  the  production  of  educational  print  and  electronic  materials  is  a large  and 
growing  industry.  The  problem  is  that  the  policy  assumptions  behind  educational 
materials  have  not  kept  pace  witli  the  industrial  and  ma±eting  changes.  In  many 
countries  it  is  believed  that  educational  materials  should  be  designed,  manufactured  and 
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delivered  through  tlie  Ministry  of  Education.  Countries  of  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  and  many  in  sub-Saliaran  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the 
world  held  to  this  assumption  a decade  ago  (Heyneman,  Winter  1990;  March  1990). 
When  governments  get  involved  in  manufacturing  products,  particularly  in  instances 
when  tliose  products  are  widely  available  in  the  private  sector,  tlie  general  effect  is  to 
lower  the  quality  of  the  product,  raise  tlie  (real)  price,  and  inhibit  innovation.  Ministries 
of  Education  in  OECD  countries  generally  concentrate  on  five  essential  functions 
common  to  all  ministries  of  education:  (i)  setting  tlie  objectives  for  the  curriculum;  (ii) 
approving  the  materials  for  use  in  public  schools;  (iii)  fmancing  tliose  materials  (as  can 
be  afforded);  (iv)  insuring  that  students  from  underprivileged  backgrounds  have  an 
equality  of  access;  and  (v)  disseminating  the  results  of  innovations  and  reporting 
progress  to  the  public  at  large  (Heyneman,  April  1994;  August  1994).  The  difference  is 
illustrated  below  in  Figure  10. 


Figure  10 

EDUCATIONAL  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION: 
CURRENT  AND  FUTURE  METHODS 
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Source:  Heyneman,  August  1994. 


Teacher  Professionalization.  For  the  most  part,  education  expenditures  are  driven  by 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers.  Tlierefore,  the  degree  to  wliich  salaries  reflect  differences  in 
professional  ability  determines  to  a large  extent  the  responsiveness  of  an  education 
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system  to  pedagogical  and  curricular  reform  (Cliambers,  1985;  Colm,  1996;  Holtman, 
1969;  Mumane,  1984;  Mumane  and  Olson,  1990;  Kenny  and  Denslow,  1980;  Rickman 
and  Parker,  1990;  Rumberger,  1987;  Southwicke  and  Gill,  1997;  Zaikin,  1985;  Doltan, 
1990).  In  most  countries  the  salary  stmctme  is  determined  by  a teacher’s  level  of  prior  or 
in-service  education  and  by  the  number  of  years  teaching.  Neither  has  proved  to  be  a 
robust  influence  on  classroom  behavior.  The  result  is  that  education  is  perceived  by 
parent  and  political  autliorities  as  impervious  to  education  reform.  How  can  teachers  be 
paid  well  and  fairly  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  paid  in  accordance  witli  professional  abihty? 

One  suggestion  has  been  to  sponsor  periodic  teacher  recertification  over  a career,  but 
with  sufficient  salary  differences  at  aeach  level  to  encourage  continual  in-service 
preparation . An  illustration  of  this  can  be  found  in  figure  1 1 below  . 

Teachers  would  first  enter  the  profession  as  apprentices,  paid  at  a ‘Salary  Level  A’. 
They  would  sit  for  their  first  licensing  exam  after  a year  or  two.  The  exam  would  consist 
of  four  criteria:  subject  matter  knowledge,  knowledge  of  didactics,  observed  classroom 
performance,  and  reported  contribution  to  the  profession  or  the  school.  After  six  or  seven 
years  in  the  profession,  a teacher  might  sit  for  a new  and  more  difficult  license 
examination  with  the  same  components  but  of  course  changes  in  the  criteria  parallel  to 
the  changes  in  the  standards  for  curriculum  and  pedagogy.  Similarly  at  1 1 or  12  years,  a 
third  examination  could  be  set  witli  similar  requirements.  Salaries  of  the  teachers  with 
more  advanced  licenses  would  be  sufficiently  higlier  to  provide  tlie  necessary  incentives 
to  remain  in  the  profession. 

Individual  teachers  and  teacher  associations  may  favor  such  a system  because  tliey 
could  claim,  witli  justification,  that  salaries  reflected  performance  competence.  They 
could,  tlierefore,  justify  liigher  salaries.  Educational  managers  miglit  look  favorably  on 
such  a system  because  it  provides  a meclianism  for  infiising  new  curriculum  and 
pedagogy  into  tlie  teaching  force  at  any  stage  of  a teacher’s  career  simply  by  changing 
tlie  content  of  tlie  certification  examinations.  Finally,  fiscal  authorities  may  favor  such  a 
system  and  more  readily  agree  to  tlie  liigher  salary  scales  because  studying  for  the 
examinations  can  be  classified  as  a private  expenditure,  and  because  teachers  who 
continually  fail  may  leave  the  system.  The  general  public  and  parent  groups  may  favor 
such  a system  because  they  would  have  increased  confidence  that  the  teachers  in  their 
local  schools  were  subject  to  rigorous  standards  like  otlier  professions. 

Many  questions  remain.  Who  should  grade  the  examinations  and  provide  school- 
level  observations?  The  answer  could  include  teacher  associations,  parent  committees, 
and  representatives  of  the  ministry  and  the  academic  community.  What  sliould  be  the 
level  of  salary  differences  from  one  salary  category  to  another?  Tire  answer  might  well 
be  sufficient  to  provide  the  necessary  incentives.  What  should  be  done  with  those  who 
cannot  pass?  The  answer  may  be  to  ask  them  to  leave  the  teacliing  system  as  newer  and 
more  liighly  qualified  teachers  become  available.  The  point  is  not  to  suggest  that  there  is 
one  system  for  resolving  the  issue  of  teacher  professionahzation.  Rather  the  point  is  to 
highUght  the  overwhelming  importance  of  teaching  and  teachers  in  education  and  to 
recommend  creativity  at  bringing  the  public  investments  in  salaries  in  line  with 
classroom  behavior. 

Creative  Provision  and  Financing  of  Higher  Education.  In  the  I960’s,  higher 
education  eru*olIment  in  Western  Europe  was  typically  less  tlian  ten  percent  of  the  age 
cohort  even  in  Western  Europe.  Today,  emollment  in  higher  education  is  above  30 
percent  in  France;  45  percent  in  the  United  Kingdom,  49  percent  in  Belgium,  and  60 
percent  in  Finland  and  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  because  of  political  and  social 
priorities,  the  percentageofhighereducationeru-ollment,particularly  in  North  America, 
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can  be  expected  to  increase  into  the  next  centnry.  Witli  increases  in  enrollment  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  tire  expectations  for  higher  education  quahty,  library  and  laboratory 
resources,  and  the  number  of  curricular  offerings  and  disciplines  from  which  to  choose. 
OECD  higher  education  capital  and  recurrent  expenditures  amounted  to  about  $40 
billion  in  1960,  $100  billion  in  1980,  and  $162  billion  in  1993  (of  which  the  U.S. 
accounted  for  54  percent).  While  the  price  of  higher  education  may  differ  significantly 
from  one  countiy  to  anotlrer  because  of  cultural  differences  in  tlie  expectations  for 
private  responsibilities,  the  actual  (real)  cost  ($12,000  excluding  fees  for  board  and 
room)  is  similar  across  many  OECD  countries.  Low  income  countries  are  able  to  allocate 
significantly  less  for  pupils  in  higlrer  education.  On  the  otlrer  hand,  no  country  is 
satisfied  with  the  current  quality,  the  current  availability,  or  the  current  equity  in  student 
participation  of  higlier  education  (Heyneman,  April  1994).  They  want  to  raise  all  three. 

In  few  countries  can  improvements  in  access,  equity  of  participation  and  quality  be 
100  percent  publicly  financed.  PubUc  financing  might  have  been  imderstandable  with 
less  tlian  10  percent  of  the  age  cohort  enrolled,  but  at  30  percent  or  60  percent,  the 
logistics  and  fiscal  requirements  have  put  new  and  imprecedented  pressures  on  public 
finance.  Since  scarcity  is  a universal  problem,  the  kinds  of  reform  choices  considered 
relevant  are  now  international.  These  come  in  four  groups. 

The  first  group  derives  from  the  pressure  to  diversify  the  mechanisms  for  providing 
higher  education  --  from  public  to  private,  profit-making  as  well  as  non-profit-making, 
international  networks  of  universities,  and  specialized  training  institutions  A second 
group  responds  to  the  pressure  to  diversify  financing  — fees  for  laboratories,  targeting  of 
scholarships  for  the  poor,  restrictions  of  student  welfare,  different  tuition  in  different 
faculties,  income  from  rental  or  leasing  of  property,  marketing  of  university-copyrighted 
inventions,  and  contracts,  grants,  and  consultancies.  A third  group  responds  to  pressures 
to  increase  institutional  efficiency.  This  includes  close  attention  to  student/faculty  ratios, 
judicious  use  of  new  technologies,  less  expensive  contractual  arrangements,  department- 
based  budgets,  and  divergence  in  salaries  to  reflect  market  demand  for  students.  The  last 
group  responds  to  the  pressures  to  shift  public  functions,  such  as  fewer  welfare  services 
in  lieu  of  better  Ubraries,  and  lower  transport  subsidies  in  lieu  of  greater  access  to 
computer  equipment. 

Higher  education  is  also  struggling  witli  similar  reform  issues.  They  include 
detennining  a mechanism  by  wliich  institutions  become  accredited  and  how 
professionals  become  licensed;  establishing  open  and  fair  competition  for  public 
research  support  and  for  student  enrollment;  and  establisliing  a salary  structure 
determined  at  tire  institution  level  and  according  to  discipline.  Additional  issues  include: 
developing  a credit  system  for  the  completion  of  courses,  shifting  to  fixed  term  teaching 
contracts  instead  of  life-time  tenure,  making  student  loans  portable  from  one  institution 
to  another,  creating  otlier  per/student  funding  formulas,  allowing  for  the  operation  of 
universities  outside  of  the  country  of  origin,  and  setting  international  recognition  of 
degrees  and  certificates.  At  one  time  these  issues  may  have  been  considered  of  local 
relevance.  Today  however  these  issues  are  universal. 

SOCIAL  COHESION  AND  SOCIAL  STABILITY 

Tire  first  two  rationales  described  above,  changes  in  the  economy  and  demand  for 
efficiency,  both  concern  economics,  margin^  improvement  in  skill,  a^ptability  to  new 
labor  markets,  and  contribution  to  economic  growth.  However,  the  third  rationale  for 
making  education  investments  is  not  economic  but  social.  It  concerns  a sense  of 
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citizensliip,  a general  acceptance  of  obligations  and  responsibilities,  and  clear  individual 
rights  and  privileges.  Tliis  social  rationale,  in  effect,  is  education’s  contribution  to  social 
cohesion  and  social  stability. 

What  Dewey  refers  to  as  ‘education  and  democracy’  (Dewey,  1916)  implies  tlie 
manifest  influence  of  education  on  personal  and  individual  rationaUty  in  contrast  to  blind 
obedience  which  may  have  characterized  individuals  without  education.  Since  Dewey’s 
time  tliere  lias  been  a variety  of  claims  for  education’s  efficacy  and  many  efforts  to 
empirically  demonstrate  education’s  effect  on  tlie  individual.  Upset  (1959)  investigated 
how  schools  may  broaden  outlook  and  increase  tolerance  and  the  desire  to  participate  in 
the  political  process.  Almond  and  Verba  (1963)  explored  the  association  between  more 
and  better  education  and  a nation’s  democratic  stability.  Meyer  (1970)  and  Kamens 
(1988)  investigated  the  coimection  between  education  structures  and  democratic 
stability.'  Inkeles  and  Smith  (1974)  worked  on  the  linkage  between  education  and 
political  participation,  and  Verba,  Nie  and  Kim  (1978)  on  education  and  an  individual 
orientation  toward  citizensliip.  Lastly,  Tomey-Purta  and  Schwille  (1986)  investigated  the 
connection  between  classroom  climate  and  civic  behavior. 

These  investigations  have  not  been  able  to  isolate  the  unique  characteristics  of 
school  systems  which  contribute  to  democratic  values  and  stable  societies  net  of  other 
influences.  Tlie  1990s  liave  brought  a new  group  of  independent  countries  onto  the 
world  scene,  all  of  them  anxious  to  participate  in  democratic  structures.  Also,  the 
demand  to  participate  has  risen  in  many  regions  where  one  party  rule  had  once  been  the 
norm.  Tliese  events  constitute  a new  phase  of  nation-building,  but  this  second,  21st 
Century  phase  differs  from  the  first  in  the  1960s  in  several  important  respects.  Citizens 
today  have  access  to  world  information  and  are  able  to  contribute  to  that  information 
quicker  and  simpler  than  before.  On  the  other  hand,  new  fi'eedoms  are  accompanied  by 
intense  pressures  for  stability  and  social  cohesion.  The  question  remains;  what  is  the  role 
of  education  in  contributing  to  this  stability?  Can  education  help? 

In  general,  education  can  make  a contribution  to  social  stability  when  it  can  offer;  (i) 
equal  educational  opportunity  for  all  citizens;  (ii)  a professional  consensus  around  the 
content  of  civics  and  history  curriculum;  (iii)  an  ethnically-tolerant  classroom 
atmosphere  and  pedagogy;  and  (iv)  democratic  institutions  to  adju^cate  when  there  are 

differences  over  wliat  to  teach.”  On  the  otlier  liand,  if  tensions  in  tlie  wider  society  spill 

over  into  tlie  curriculum  or  management  of  tlie  schools,  education  can  become  an 
instnunent  for  exacerbating  social  tensions  and  threatening  social  cohesion  of  tlie  society 
(Heyneman,  1995c;  1997a;  1997b,  forthcoming).  How  are  nations  to  learn  tlie  tecliniques 
by  which  education  becomes  a contributor  ratlier  than  a liandicap  to  social  cohesion? 
How  are  countries  to  assess  the  degree  to  wliich  tlieir  school  systems  are  performing  as 
well  as  school  systems  in  other  parts  of  tlie  world  in  providing  tliis  constructive 
function?  What  agreements  should  be  established  between  school,  family,  church,  mass 
media,  and  local  political  leaders  to  insure  consistency  in  concept  of  good  citizensliip? 
Where  are  educational  leaders  to  locate  possible  ideas  on  reform  in  this  area?  Since 
social  cohesion  and  social  stabiUty  constitute  universal  concerns,  improving  the  manner 
and  effectiveness  of  education’s  contribution  is  rapidly  becoming  a new  rationale  for 
making  education  investments,  hence  a new  international  area  of  demand  for  creative 
reform. 
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International  Trade  in  Education  Reform 


Much  has  clianged  since  the  cold  war  rivalry  ended,  but  one  of  the  most  important 
changes  has  been  with  the  factors  which  motivate  foreign  assistance.  This  assistance  is 
no  longer  so  easily  justified  on  the  grounds  of  competition  between  east  and  west. 
Domestic  economic  priorities,  such  as  imemployment,  fiscal  deficits,  and  imbalance  in 
trade,  have  replaced  foreign  assistance  as  a public  priority.  Between  1992  and  1996, 16 
of  the  21  donor  countries  reduced  foreign  aid  as  a percentage  of  GDP  (World  Bank, 
1996,  p.  13).  Tlie  decline  lias  been  as  vivid  witliin  education  assistance  as  well.  Between 
1989  and  1994  education  assistance  (in  constant  prices)  from  France  declined  by  13 
percent;  from  tlie  United  Kingdom  by  16  percent;  from  the  United  States  by  22  percent; 
from  New  Zealand  by  3 1 percent;  from  Belgium  by  44  percent;  and  from  Canada  by  56 
percent  (Bennell  and  Furlong,  1997,  p.7).  Moreover,  in  spite  of  tlie  considerable 
consensus  on  the  importance  of  basic  education  stemming  from  tlie  discussion  at  Jomtien 
Tliailand  in  1990,  tlie  proportion  of  bilateral  assistance  allocated  to  basic  education  in 
many  instances  has  also  declined.  It  declined  by  0.5  percent  in  the  United  States,  four 
percent  in  Norway,  six  percent  in  Canada,  and  13  percent  in  AustraUa  (Bennell  and 
Furlong,  1997,  p.  6).  Foreign  assistance  lias  decreased  in  real  terms  and  in  many 
instances  the  proportion  of  assistance  allocated  to  basic  education  has  also  decreased. 
However  strongly  one  may  feel  (including  this  author)  about  tlie  importance  of  basic 
education,  the  case  has  not  been  sufficiently  compelling  for  tlie  public  to  reconsider  their 
many  other  important  priorities  and  problems  in  order  to  allocate  more  international 
assistance  to  education. 

Tlie  voting  public  in  donor  countries  tends  to  be  older,  hence  more  concerned  witli 
issues  of  pensions,  healtli  insurance,  and  personal  safety.  Questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  effectiveness  of  development  assistance  agencies  tliemselves  and  if  they  are 
really  helping  the  poor.  Could  NGOs  deliver  assistance  more  effectively  with  less 
bureaucracy?  Would  NGOs  be  more  free  to  operate  autonomously  from  governments 
with  records  of  corruption  and  human  rights  problems?  There  are  dso  the  post  conflict 
circumstances  of  drought  and  civil  war.  Voting  publics  tend  to  see  these  situations  as 
more  compelling  justifications  for  foreign  assistance.  Lastly,  there  are  the  economic 
problems  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  which  was  once  a major  source  of  foreign 
assistance  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  some  parts  of  Latin  America.  Official  development 
assistance  will  continue  to  be  driven  by  humanitarian  motives  and  justifications,  but  it  is 
safe  to  assume  tliat  other  motivations  will  play  a role  as  well.  Aid  will  likely  be  delivered 
and  targeted  differently  and  be  lower  in  magnitude. 

As  traditional  aid  declines,  what  will  happen  to  education?  Much  of  the  international 
cooperation  in  education  has  developed  under  the  auspices  of  international  aid.  Will  the 
decline  in  aid  spell  a similar  decline  in  international  cooperation  in  education? 

Tliere  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  level  of  international  cooperation  in  the  field  of 
education  is  on  the  increase  in  spite  the  fact  that  the  level  of  international  aid  in  the  field 
of  education  is  on  the  decline  (Heyneman,  November  1993;  1995b;  1997b).  Four  Nobel 

prizes  have  been  awarded  dealing  with  human  capital  issues.''"  There  have  been  a flurry 

of  reports  on  the  status  of  education  by  international  agencies.''^  There  are  three 

education  boards  established  at  the  U.S.  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  various 
congressional  committees,  and  tlie  Carnegie,  Spensor,  Ford,  Ball  and  Soros  Foundations. 
Tliere  is  an  on-going  cooperative  effort  on  African  Education,  a new  European  Training 
Foundation,  major  new  initiates  in  Uie  Asia/Pacific  Economic  Conference  (APEC),  tlie 
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Inter- American  Dialogue  Foundation,  the  Inter-American  Development  and  the  Asia 
Development  Banks,  and  in  the  Dutch  Ministry  ofEducation,tlie  National  Foundation 
for  Educational  Research  (NFER). 

Within  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  spending  on  international  studies 
lias  risen  from  US$165,000  in  1988  to  US$10  million  in  fiscal  year  1993.  Today  tliere 
are  more  countries  participating  in  lEA  studies  tlian  at  any  otlier  previous  time  over  the 
past  thirty  years,  and  the  majority  are  classified  as  developing  countries.  Projects  include 
studies  of  literacy,  math,  science  and  civics  education.  Comparative  teaching  techniques 
are  now  analyzed  internationally  by  using  digitized  video  tapes.  Curriculum  emphases 
and  objectives  are  broken  down  to  increasingly  specific  and  educationally  meaningful 
components.  Demand  is  high  for  joining  OECD’s  cooperative  project  on  education 
indicators,  including  demand  from  countries  with  only  loose  affiliation  with  OECD 
itself.  Other  trading  interests  including,  NAFTA,  APEC,  EU,  and  Mercosur  have 
initiated  comparative  studies  of  labor  markets  and  educational  quaUty.  What  is  behind 
these  new  demands  for  information?  And  why  is  it  that  at  tlie  same  time  as 
humanitarian-based  assistance  in  on  the  decline,  international  cooperation  in  education  is 
on  the  rise? 

What  is  being  traded  back  and  forth?  Who  is  doing  this  trading?  Will  this  trade 
continue?  A few  words  on  its  cause,  content,  participants,  prospects,  and  implications  of 
the  international  trade  on  education  policy  reform. 

CAUSES 

The  explanations  are  not  identical  in  every  part  of  the  world,  nor  are  the  explanations 
permanent.  Marshaling  education  evidence  which  may  lead  to  a more  competitive  labor 
force  and,  tlierefore,  a trade  advantage  may  be  tlie  primary  motivation  in  the  Americas 
and  in  Europe;  in  Asia  it  is  more  for  social  cohesion,  and  in  the  Former  Soviet  Union  it 
is  for  social  and  economic  integration.  In  many  regions  education  is  rising  on  the 
political  agenda,  and  is  a topic  of  intense  debate.  Frequently  debates  center  on  language 
of  instruction,  history,  widening  access,  improving  quality,  and  expanding  equity.  Ideas 
on  policy  reform  are  in  high  demand  because  of  the  wide  recognition  of  both  poor  and 
rich  countries  tliat  public  resources  are  inadequate. 

PARTICIPANTS 

In  tlie  1960s  tlie  central  education  representatives  were  often  tlie  sole 
representatives.  Today,  however,  education  is  frequently  a decentralized  activity. 
Budgets  and  policy  priorities  are  driven  by  local  authorities.  This  is  particularly  evident 
in  federal  systems  where  local  states  and  school  districts  increasingly  finance  and 
conduct  evaluations,  research  projects  and  policy  reviews  on  tlieir  own  initiative.  Lxxral 
or  municipal  initiative  is  often  a leading  force  in  centraUzed  education  systems  as  well, 
and  are  being  driven  not  only  by  educational  authorities  but  by  local  business  and 
community  groups,  industries,  and  non-governmental  organizations.  In  higher  education 
and  in  private  education  where  policy  reform  decisions  are  increasingly  the 
responsibiUty  of  individual  institutions,  these  institutions  are  involved  in  international 
relations  on  their  own.  Educational  software  companies,  publishers,  training  firms  are 
increasingly  active  and  are  demanding  new  and  current  information  on  the  size  of  the 
educational  markets  in  many  different  countries.  Taken  together,  these  new  categories  of 
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participants  have  deeply  affected  the  ‘vision’  and  expressed  interests  of  the  traditional 
central  education  authorities. 

CONTENT 

Ministries  of  education  are  inaeasingly  preoccupied  by  the  demand  for  (i)  good 
ideas  on  policy  reforms,  (ii)  relevant  and  reliable  statistical  data,  (iii)  state-of-the-art 
analytic  techniques,  and  (iv)  sources  of  experienced  advice  on  these  areas.  They  are 
motivated  in  tliis  regard,  not  so  much  by  a sliifl  in  philosophy,  but  rather  by  the  requests 
from  local  and  non-govemmental  education  interests.  Tlie  ideas  of  central  and/or  federal 
authorities  may  indeed  differ  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  about  what 
constitutes  appropriate  reform,  but  they  share  one  important  characteristic,  the 
requirement  tliat  tliey  respond  to  domestic  demand  for  international  information. 

PROSPECTS  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

As  long  as  tliere  is  a scarcity  of  public  resources  to  finance  public  education 
demands,  there  will  be  an  international  trade  in  ideas  for  education  reform.  Tlie  demand 
can,  tlierefore,  be  expected  to  increase  well  into  the  next  century.  Moreover  the  demand 
can  also  be  expected  to  continue  tlie  process  for  a sliift  away  from  tlie  traditional  lines  of 
international  relations  that  tend  to  focus  on  north  and  souA  interests;  centrally-planned 
and  market-driven  economies;  geograpliical  neighbors,  linguistic  blocks,  and  ex-colonial 
and  liistorical  connections.  Tliese  traditional  linkages  may  be  replaced  gradually  with 
interests  of  partners  or  competitors  in  trade;  and  witli  interests  in  similar  education 
issues,  such  as  higlier  education  diversity,  experience  with  voucher  and  loan  schemes 
and  tlie  like. 

The  implications  of  tliis  trade  may  well  be  profound.  Tlie  kinds  of  questions 
emerging  fiom  developing  countries  may  sliifl  from  monetary  assistance  to  new  ideas  for 
policy  reforms.  This,  in  turn,  will  affect  the  functions  of  international  agencies  witli 
education  interests  which  will  have  to  respond  to  these  demands  just  as  the  national 
agencies  have  had  to  respond  to  local  demands.  The  changes  in  question  may  influence 
the  types  of  functions  and  mandates  of  international  agencies,  and  the  kinds  of  staffing 
appropriate  to  fill  tliese  new  functions.  Similar  pressures  can  be  expected  to  be  felt  by 
bilateral  development  assistance  agencies  with  educational  interests.  With  the  general 
decline  in  foreign  assistance,  the  type  andjustificationofthat  assistance  may  have  to 
reflect  domestic  education  demands  instead  of  isolated  humanitarian  purposes.  This  may 
require  tliose  agencies  dealing  with  foreign  aid  to  develop  closer  links  with  the  domestic 
education  ministries  and  to  acquire  staff  familiar  with  domestic  education  policy 
experience. 

Summary 

The  decline  in  foreign  assistance  for  education  can  be  considered  a tragedy.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  elevation  of  education  in  domestic  debate  and  the  increase  in  trade  of 
professional  ideas  on  education  reform  might  be  considered  a benefit.  The  adjustment  to 
these  new  functions  on  the  part  of  development  assistance  agencies  and  international 
agencies  familiar  witli  the  traditional  rationales  for  education  investment  will  be 
difficult,  however,  in  the  end,  their  successful  adjustment  will  be  good  for  the  field  of 
education. 
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Notes 


' Is  it  inevitable  tliat  low  income  countries  invest  in  education  proportional  to  tlieir  low 

income  status?  If  a country  invests  in  education  at  a higher  rate  than  others  at  similar 
levels  of  GDP/capita,  would  tlie  effect  be  noticeable?  Experience  over  tlie  last  three 
decades  suggests  tliat  low  income  countries  which  invest  in  education  at  higher  than 
‘expected’  levels  have  higher  rates  of  economic  growth.  This  seems  to  be  a significant 
explanation  for  tlie  recent  economic  performance  in  East  Asia  (World  Bank,  1993). 

” Rates  of  return  data,  metliods  of  analysis  and  coimnon  interpretations  liave  been 

questioned  by  Bennell,  1995;  1996a;  1996b;  1996c;  Curtin,  1996a;  1996b;  Colclougli, 
1996;  Harmner,  1996;  Birdsall,  fortlicoming,  1997;  and  Heyneman,  1995a. 


These  analyses  were  conducted  originally  by  using  ordinary  least  squares  methods  or 

regression  analysis.  Later  some  argued  that  multi-level  analytic  tecliniques  would  be  able 
to  capture  new  types  of  influences  on  learning,  hence  change  results  (Heyneman, 
November  1989;  Riddell,  1989).  In  tlie  last  decade  tliere  have  been  16  multi-level 
analyses,  each  limited  to  single  country  example  (Riddell,  1997,  p.  198).  On  the  otlier 
hand,  two  decades  of  experience  using  large  data  sets  to  analyze  questions  of  school  and 
home  effects  on  academic  achievement  suggest  that  the  results  differ  from  one  country 
to  another,  from  one  subject  to  another;  and  by  gender,  age  and  grade  level  (Heyneman, 
January/February  1997). 


The  correlation  between  the  influence  of  the  school  quality  and  national  GNP/capita  is  r= 
- 0.72  (p<.001)  (Heyneman  and  Loxley,  1983a). 


''  Tlie  World  Bank,  The  World  Development  Report.  1996:  From  Plan  to  Market.  New 
York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966,  pp  124  -5. 

” The  provision  of  an  equality  of  opportunity  is  important  in  botli  public  perception  and 

in  measured  results  (Heyneman,  1980;  1982;  Heyneman  and  Loxley,  1983b).  One  of  the 
most  critical  meclianisms  of  providing  botli  is  tlirough  a modem  system  of  examinations 
to  higher  education  which  is  perceived  by  the  public  to  be  fair,  accurate,  affordable 
(Heyneman,  1979;  1983;  1987;  Heyneman  & Ransom,  1990;  Plomp  & Voogt,  1994). 


Edward  Dennison,  Jan  Tinbergen,  T.  W.  Schultz,  and  Gary  Becker. 


''“‘viu  1990;  ILO,  1989;  International  Development  Research  Centre  (IDRC)  and 

Canadian  International  Development  Agency  (CIDA),  1982;  Inter-Agency  Commission, 
World  Conference  on  Education  for  All  (UNDP,  Ul^SCO,  World  Bank),  1990;  Inter- 
Agency  Commission  and  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  June  1990;  Hawes  and 
Coomb,  1986;  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund,  1992;  dl^oy,  1992;  Thorsby  and 
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Gannicott,  1990;  World  Bank.  1988;  World  Bank,  1990;  World  Bank,  1991;  Singapore 
Ministry  of  Education;  1987. 
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REPORT  AND  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION  1996  CONFERENCE  ON 

EDUCATION. 


Juan  Carlos  Tedesco 
International  Bureau  of  Education 
Switzerland 


1.  I wisli,  first,toconveytoyouall,tlie  greetings  of  Mr.  Federico  Mayor,  Director- 
General  of  UNESCO,  who  asked  me  to  wannly  congratulate  the  authorities  of  the 
Jordanian  Government  and  the  ICET  for  the  splendid  organization  of  this  forty- 
third  World  Assembly  and  to  express  his  most  sincere  wishes  for  its  success.  The 
Director-General  follows  the  activities  of  ICET  with  much  interest  and,  whenever 
an  opportunity  is  offered  for  him  to  do  so,  reiterates  tlie  support  of  UNESCO  for 
the  achievement  of  ICET’s  aims. 

2.  As  you  all  know,  just  about  two  months  ago,  the  International  Bureau  of 
Education  of  UNESCO  organized  the  forty-fiftli  session  of  the  International 
Conference  on  Education.  On  the  occasion  of  the  theme  discussed  by  Ministers 
of  Education  and  representatives  of  intergovernmental  and  non-governmental 
organizations  was  the  role  of  teachers  in  a changing  world.  The  choice  of  this 
theme  responded  to  various  requests.  This  year  is  exceptional  from  the  symbolic 
viewpoint  as,  on  one  hand,  we  celebrate  the  thirtieth  anniversary  of  the  ILO- 
UNESCO  Recommendation  concerning  the  status  of  teachers  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  commemorate  the  birth  of  four  famous  educators:  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  for  Pestalozzi,  and  a hundred  years  ago  for  Jean  Praget,  Clestun  Freinet 
and  Leu  Vygotsky.  But  beyond  these  important  symbolic  aspects,  the  debate  on 
the  role  of  teachers  meets  a need,  felt  in  all  regions  of  the  world,  for  the  re- 
evaluation  of  their  function  in  this  period  of  deep  social  economic,  political  and 
cultural  transformations.  This  need  has  become  obvious  not  only  through  the 
important  number  of  ministers  and  representatives  of  intergovernmental  and  non- 
governmental organizations  who  participated  in  the  conference,  but  particularly 
through  the  quality  and  intensity  of  the  debates  that  took  place,  both  in  the  phase 
of  preparing  for  the  meeting  and  during  the  Conference  itself. 

3.  The  discussions  were  intensive  and  final  agreements  were  not  easily  reached. 
However,  the  outcomes  have  been  very  much  appreciated  and  we  now  have  a 
new  and  important  instrument  of  international  consensus  guiding  the  action  of  all 
those  concerned  with  the  strengthening  of  the  teachers’  role  in  the  process  of 
educational  transformation.  This  instrument  has  two  main  components:  a 
Declaration,  approved  by  acclamation  by  all  the  delegates  who  participated  in  the 
Conference  and  which  expresses  the  political  will  ofthe  Ministers  of  Education 
to  design  and  implement  efficient  strategies  of  action,  and  a set  of  nine 
recommendations  which  reflect  the  situations  and  problems  that  these  strategies 
must  tackle.  These  recommendations  are  based  upon  two  fundamental  principles: 
the  first  one  advocates  that  today  more  than  ever,  educational  reforms  must  reach 
the  school  and  the  classroom  and  that,  consequently,  the  teacher  is  the  key  actor 
in  die  process  of  educational  transformation,  the  second  principle  recognizes  the 
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necessity  of  designing  integrated  policies  for  teachers,  which  go  beyond  partial 
approaches  based  on  tlie  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  cliange  tlie  whole  situation  by 
tackling  only  one  aspect  of  tlie  problem.  Tlie  mine  recommendations  approved 
by  the  conference  must  be  considered  as  a package  and-as  you  can  see  from  tlieir 
respective  titles-  tliey  constitute  a solid  programme  of  action: 

(i)  recruitment  of  teachers:  attracting  the  most  competent  young  people  to 
teaching; 

(ii)  pre-service  training:  a better  linkage  between  pre-service  training  and  tlie 
demands  of  an  innovatory  professional  activity; 

(iii)  in-service  training:  both  a right  and  a duty  for  all  educational  personnel; 

(iv)  the  involvement  of  teachers  and  other  agents  in  the  process  of  transforming 
education  autonomy  and  responsibihty; 

(v)  teachers  and  their  partners  in  the  educational  process:  education  as  a 
responsibihty  for  all; 

(vi)  new  information  and  communication  technologies:  serving  to  improve  the 
quaUty  of  education  for  all,  professionalization  as  a strategy  for  improving  tlie 
status  and  working  conditions  of  teachers; 

(vii)  solidarity  with  teachers  working  in  difficult  situations,  and; 

(viii)  regional  and  international  co-operation:  an  instrument  to  promote  teacher 

mobility  and  competence. 


4.  The  final  agreement  of  the  Conference,  as  is  true  for  all  agreements  of  this  type, 
reflects  the  outcome,  but  not  the  process  of  the  discussion  which  took  place 
before  it  was  reached.  This  process  had  been  very  long,  the  debates  very 
intensive  and  it  seems  useful  to  me,  in  this  assembly  of  educators,  to  be  able  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  aspects  which,  from  my  point  of  view,  seem  most 
relevant. 

The  wearing  down  of  the  traditional  approach  concerning  teachers 

5.  First,  it  seems  important  to  me  to  note  that  the  preparation  of  the  ICE  and  its 
outcomes  show  that  at  least  three  traditional  standpoints  concerning  teachers  have 
begun  to  lose  their  importance.  First,  the  position  according  to  which  the  work  of 
educators  was  given  a merely  rhetorical  importance.  In  this  regard,  we  have  all 
witnessed  during  the  last  decades  -particularly  in  politick  speeches-  the 
dissociation  that  existed  between  the  recognition  of  the  teachers’  importance  and 
the  absence  of  any  real  measures  taken  in  their  favour,  whetlier  it  be  from  the 
financial  point  of  view,  from  that  of  the  level  of  involvement  in  management  of 
the  improvement  of  the  initial  of  in-service  training  processes.  Many  analyses 
indicate  tliat  the  structural  adjustment  policies  that  many  developing  countries 
have  undergone  led  to  a decline  in  educational  expenditure,  which  considerably 
decreased  in  the  1980-90  decade.  In  many  countries,  tlie  main  way  of  adjusting 
the  educational  budget  is  through  teachers  salaries;  consequently,  the  reduction  of 
educational  expenditures  provoked  a significant  deterioration  in  tlie  working 
conditions  of  teachers.  This  deterioration  produced  in  its  turn,  a series  of  well- 
known  phenomena:  demoralisation,  abandon  of  the  profession,  absenteeism  tlie 
search  of  other  occupations  and,  finally,  a negative  impact  on  the  quality  of 
education  offered  to  the  population.  This  process,  it  is  important  to  recognize, 
had  already  started  before  the  crisis  period  and  the  implementation  of  the 
adjustment  policies.  But  the  experience  of  recent  decades  has  proven  that  it  is  no 
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longer  possible  to  maintain  tlie  double-talk  of  rhetorical  recognition  alongside 
real  deterioration.  Tliose  responsible  for  political  decisions  seem  ready  to  be 
more  moderate  in  tlieir  promises  and  more  rigorous  when  it  comes  to 
implementing  them. 

6.  Tlie  second  traditional  position  about  teachers  wliich  lias  also  lost  ground  is  tlie 
one  wliich  is  based  upon  viewing  the  teacher  eitlier  as  a “victim”  of  tlie  system  or 
as  “guilty”  of  its  poor  results.  Considering  the  teacher  as  a “victim”  puts  all  the 
accent  on  the  problem  of  the  working  conditions  and  the  material  shortcomings 
teachers  have  to  face,  setting  aside  any  discussion  about  their  educational 
function.  During  recent  years,  however,  this  vision  of  teachers’  work  was 
counterbalanced  by  an  alternative  opinion  that  tended  to  consider  teachers  as 
“guilty”.  Tliis  position  was  supported  by  the  mediocre  results  of  tests  or  of  other 
educational  assessments  appUed  in  various  countries  where  teachers  were,  in 
many  cases,  accused  of  being  mainly  responsible  for  low  learning  output, 
discrimination  against  girls  and  pupils  from  ethnic  minorities  or  from  cultural 
backgrounds  different  from  tlie  dominant  ones,  or  for  autlioritaiianism  in  the 
classroom.  Obviously,  it  is  not  possible  here  and  now  to  make  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  various  factors  which  explain  educational  achievement,  but  what 
is  certain  is  ttot  reducing  the  debate  to  the  alternative  “victim/culprit”  not  only 
sheds  no  Ught,  on  the  contrary,  obstructs  an  open  discussion  which  would  permit 
us  to  escape  from  the  vicious  circle  of  mutual  recriminations. 

7.  Recent  decades  have  also  been  the  scene  of  a third  kind  of  approach,  resulting 
from  research  which  significantly  underestimates  the  teachers’  role  in  learning 
outputs.  According  to  this  approach,  the  teacher  is  neither  a victim,  nor  a culprit. 
He  or  she  is  simply  of  little  importance.  These  studies  upheld  -whether 
implicitly  or  explicitly-  that  the  strategies  of  educational  transformation  should 
give  priority  to  factors  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  teachers;  such  as  textbooks, 
school  eqiripment  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  learning,  among  others.  As 
can  be  found  in  a recent  study  concerning  the  proposals  for  educational  reform 
presented,  for  instance,  by  the  World  Bank,  it  is  surprising  to  note  that  from  the 
six  main  lines  of  change  postulated  by  the  Bank,  “none  ...  addresses  teachers, 
their  selection,  training,  supervision  or  participation  in  the  reforms.  While  the 
(World  Bank)  report  gives  three  paragraphs  to  teacher  training  and  selection  as 
a means  to  improving  quality,  it  does  not  give  this  option  a central  role  among 

the  reforms  proposed’’^.  IRiile  tlie  validity  of  this  underestimation  can  be 

discussed  in  regard  to  past  results,  tliere  is  absolutely  no  doubt  tliat  it  carmot  be 
upheld  as  regards  the  future.  In  this  context,  the  recent  report  of  tlie  International 
Commission  on  Education  for  the  Twenty-first  Century,  chaired  by  Mr.  Jacques 
Delors,  establishing  learning  to  learn  as  one  of  the  centrk  objectives  of  education 
for  the  future.  Reaching  this  objective -later  on  I shall  refer  to  the  other  pillars 
upon  which  Delors  report  bases  the  future  of  education  -implies  a very  important 
change  in  teaching  methodologies  and  the  role  of  teachers.  To  put  it  briefly,  the 
development  of  a life-long  learning  capacity  requires  a very  lengthy  opportunity 
to  keep  in  contact  with  teachers  who  will  act  as  guides,  models  and  reference 


E.  Villegas-Raimers  and  F.  Reimers.  “Wliere  are  60  milhons  teachers?  The  missing  voice  in 
educational  reforms  around  the  world”  in  Prospects,  vol.  XXVI . N®  3.,  September  1 9%. 
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points  in  the  learning  process.  The  central  actor  in  the  learning  process  is  the 
pupil.  But,  in  tliis  activity  pupils  need  an  expert  guide  and  a stimulating 
environment  tliat  only  the  teacher  and  the  school  can  offer. 


8.  To  sum  up  tills  point,  the  debates  and  materials  produced  during  all  the  ICE  show 
tliat  it  no  longer  possible  to  mobilize  teachers  with  mere  symbolic  recognition, 
neither  by  resorting  to  mutual  accusations,  nor,  lastly,  by  ignoring  the  importance 
of  tlieir  role  in  tlie  learning  process.  Tlie  profound  transformations  wliich 
societies  are  undergoing  call  for  a reappraisal  of  these  approaches  and  everything 
seems  to  indicate  tliat  this  debate,  far  from  fading  out,  will  become  stronger  and 
stronger  in  tlie  course  of  the  years  to  come. 

9.  Tlie  profound  changes  our  societies  are  going  tlirough  witnessed  by  tlie  sweeping 
advance  of  the  new  information  technologies,  the  breaking  down  of  the 
traditional  political  order,  the  globalization  of  the  economy  and  the  permanent 
evolution  to  which  all  professions  are  submitted,  could  easily  lead  to  feelings  of 
insecurity  and  fear.  Many  teachers  preservice  these  transformations  more  as  a 
tlireat  than  as  a new  opportunity.  It  must,  moreover,  be  recognized  that  some 
educational  reform  policies  tend  to  stimulate  these  feelings  by  introducing 
changes  without  taking  into  account  the  very  situation  of  teachers.  In  this 
context,  tlie  experience  of  recent  years  seems  to  indicate  tliat  it  is  necessary  to 
recognize  the  important  difficulty  which  exists  in  implementing  educational 
changes  efficiently.  It  is  not  only  a matter  of  political  will  or  of  the  availability  of 
financial  resources.  Both  are  obviously  necessary  conditions  for  change.  But  the 
difficulties  are  more  complex  and  we  should  become  aware  of  them.  When 
looking  at  the  past,  one  realizes  that  the  majority  of  the  educational 
transformations  proposed  nowadays  find  their  origins  in  many  of  the 
recommendations  formulated  some  fifty  years  ago  by  educators  like  Piaget, 
Freinet  and  so  many  others  in  different  regions  of  the  world;  and  that  the  present 
strategies  specifically  directed  at  teachers  are  widely  inspired  from  the 
recommendations  which  the  ICE  itself  adopted  at  its  thirty-fi^  session,  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  One  of  main  lessons  we  must  learn  form  this  experience 
is  not  to  underestimate  the  difficulties. 

The  massification  of  the  teaching  profession 

10.  Among  the  most  evident  reasons  which  explains  the  difficulties  facing 
educational  change,  the  first  aspect  to  consider  is  the  quantitative  aspect. 
According  to  the  latest  estimates,  more  than  50  million  people  in  the  world  are 
involved  in  teaching.  Half  of  them  work  in  primaiy  schools  and  a third  at  the 
secondary  level.  Furthermore,  everything  indicates  that  the  number  of  teachers 
will  continue  to  grow,  due  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  expansion  of  educational 
coverage  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  been  able  to  offer  either  primary 
educational  coverage  in  countries  which  have  not  yet  been  able  to  offer  either 
primary  education,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the  continuing  demand  for  lifelong 
education  which  keeps  pace  with  the  advancement  of  the  social  development 
process.  Teachers  constitute  today  one  of  most  important  sectors  of  public 
employment.  Tire  quantity  and  distribution  of  teachers  in  the  various  levels  of  the 
system  are,  however,  very  heterogeneous.  Simply  as  a general  reference,  allow 
me  to  remind  you  that,  while  in  Afiica  70%  of  teachers  are  primaiy  school- 
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teachers,  in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  tliey  only  represent  50%.  Inversely, 
wliile  in  Africa  professors  of  higher  education  represent  4%  of  tlie  teaching 
profession,  in  Europe  they  reach  12%  and  even  20%  in  the  United  States. 

11.  Tlie  quantitative  increase  of  the  teacliing  profession  lias  been  associated  witli 
diverse  important  phenomena.  Tlie  first  of  tliem  is  significant  internal 
differentiation.  This  internal  differentiation  is  linked  not  only  to  professional 
performance  at  district  levels  witliin  the  system,  but  also,  for  one  part  to  district 
types  of  activity  such  as  work  in  the  classroom  or  management  and  supervisory 
activities  or  special  attention  to  pupils’  specific  needs  and,  for  the  other  part  with 
tlie  very  different  levels  of  qualifications  required  to  carry  out  the  same  activity  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  in  this  regard,  international  comparison  is  very 
eloquent,  for  instance,  to  be  a primary  school-teacher,  in  many  countries  it  is  only 
necessary  to  hayefollowedafewyearsofbasicschool,  whereas,  in  other  places, 
a higher  education  degree  is  required.  Very  few  professions  have  such  a board 
range  of  variations  in  the  formal  qualifications  requh^  for  their  performance. 

12.  Secondly,  quantitative  expansion  has  also  been  linked  to  the  loss  of  prestige 
which  particularly  affects  primaiy  education.  Various  studies  show,  for  instance, 
that  middle-aged  teachers  who  work  in  primary  school  place  greater  value  on 
their  job  tlian  yoiing  teachers.  This  phenomenon  can  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
older  teachers  have  been  trained  in  the  framework  of  a society  in  which  access  to 
primaiy  school  was  a very  important  step  and  constituted  for  many  pupils  the 
unique  educational  opportunity  of  their  lifetime.  Nowadays  however,  primary 
school-teachers  know  that  their  activity  is  part  of  a longer  process  to  which 
teachers  as  much  as  pupils  attribute  only  relative  value. 

13.  These  examples  show  that  we  must  be  careful  to  pay  attention  to  the  fact  that 
teaching  is  a profession  carried  out  by  a very  large  number  of  people  who  while 
they  have  a common  basic  core  of  skills,  also  develop  a growing  specialization 
not  only  from  tlie  cognitive  but  also  form  the  affective  and  practical  points  of 
view.  Tliis  internal  differentiation  leads  to  conclusion  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  avoid  excessive  generalizations  when  speaking  about  teachers  and[ 
even  more  importantly,  when  it  comes  designing  training,  recruitment  or 
upgrading  policies. 

14.  Within  the  framework  of  the  complex  situation  outlined  by  the  massifaction  of 
tlie  teacliing  profession,  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  analyze  the  problems  and 
the  strategies  for  action  by  using  a criterion  the  sequence  through  which  a teacher 
is  “made”.  The  main  steps  of  this  “making”  process  are  three:  choice  of  the 
profession:  initial  training;  and  professional  performance.  Further  to  the  analysis 
of  tliese  three  steps,  I should  also  like  to  refer  to  two  additional  issues  which  are 
at  present  the  subject  of  considerable  attention:  question  of  new  information 
teclmologies;  and  the  integrated  or  systemic  nature  of  educational  policies. 

The  choice  of  the  teaching  profession 

15.  The  first  step  in  the  making  of  a teacher  is  the  moment  at  wliich  young  people 
decide  to  devote  themselves  to  teacliing.  Tlie  question  put  forward  by  many 
specialists  during  tlie  preparation  of  the  Conference  was  precisely,  who  wants  to 
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become  a teacher  or  a professor  nowadays?  The  answer  prevailing  in  most 
regions  of  the  world  is  that  the  teaching  profession  does  not  attract  the  most 
talented  young  people  and  it  constitutes  in  many  cases  a transitory  activity  in  the 
process  of  searching  for  a more  prestigious  employment. 

16.  Tlie  importance  and  tlie  dimensions  of  this  phenomenon  are  not  tlie  same 
everywhere.  However,  tliere  is  a general  consensus  about  recognizing  the 
existence  of  the  problem  and  tlie  necessity  of  tackling  it  urgently.  The  teachers 
for  at  least  tlie  first  lialf  of  the  twenty-first  century  are  those  young  people  who 
are  now  in  teacher-training  institutes.  Consequently,  it  is  now  tliat  one  must  act  if 
one  wants  to  guarantee  good  quality  education  for  the  next  century.  Tlie  regional 
documents  prepared  as  a basis  for  tlie  ICE  debates  provide  warming  signals 
which  must  be  listened  to.  Tliey  all  agree  in  stating  tliat  teaclung  is  an  activity 
which  shows  very  attractive  from  tlie  viewpoint  of  social  status:  “Not  many 
people  want  to  be  teachers.  Brighter  students  and  high  achievers  opt  for  others 
professions”  (Africa);  “Despite  the  fact  that  many  attempts  have  been  made,  only 
a small  number  of  academically  able  students  want  to  become  teachers"  (Asia- 
Pacific)  “The  Arab  teachers  still  do  not  enjoy  adequate  socio-economic  status 
which  attracts  qualified  people  to  the  teaching  profession”  (Arab  States);  “Most 
students  opt  for  teachers  training  as  a last  chance  to  attend  university”  (Western 
Europe).  National  studies  carried  out  in  countries  as  different  as  Argentina  or 
Pakistan  identify  the  existence  of  this  problem,  “Pakistan  faces  enormous 
difficulties  in  recruiting  new  teachers  and  drawing  the  country ’s  best  talent  to 
that  field  (...)  teaching  attracts  only  those  who  cannot  find  abetter  job”.  In 
Argentina  almost  70%  of  teachers  in  training  had  thought  about  following  other 
studies  before  deciding  to  become  teachers  (...)  for  many  of  those  who  study  to 
become  teachers,  teacher  training  is  considered  as  a “second  class”  alternative; 
whetlier  it  be  when  encountering  failure  upon  entering  university  or  directly, 
when  facing  the  impossibility  of  accessing  such  higher  studies”. 

17.  Incentives  to  attract  talented  young  people  to  tlie  teacliing  profession  can  be  very 
different  and  may  depend  on  each  cultural,  economic  and  social  context. 
However,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  for  many  years,  speciahsts  in  this  field 
liave  recommended  paying  attention  to  not  only  the  intellectual  quahfications  of 
future  teachers  but  also  to  the  features  of  their  personalities.  An  appraisal  of  the 
discussions  which  have  taken  place  on  this  issue  during  the  last  thirty  years  have 
led  a specialists  to  affirm  that  it  is  important  to  introduce  persondity  tests  for 
those  who  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession,  in  order  to  avoid  the  recruitment 
of  “fragile  personalities  wishing  to  compensate  for  their  weakness  by  dominating 
more  fragile  and  defencless  beings.  Tlie  need  forthis  selection  is  justified  as 
much  by  the  risks  run  by  the  individuals  who  suffer  more  acutely  from  the 
increasing  difficulties  facing  the  profession  as  by  the  psychological  damage  they 
can  compound  among  their  pupils”. 

Pre-service  training 

18.  Tlie  second  step,  after  the  choice  of  career,  is  pre-service  training.  In  this  phase, 
all  diagnoses  indicate  that  the  most  significant  problem  lies  in  the  important  gulf 
between  training  and  the  actual  demands  of  an  efficient  and  innovatory 
performance.  Teacher  training  progammtes  usually  remote  from  the  actual 
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problems  encountered  in  the  teaching  of  socially  disadvantaged  pupils,  such  as 
multi-cultural  classes,  teaching  in  marginal  areas,  the  teaching  of  writing,  reading 
and  arithmetic,  resolving  conflicts,  etc.  The  pedagogical  metliods  taught  in  initial 
training  often  do  not  refer  either  to  the  principles  that  teachers  are  supposed  to 
apply  in  their  work;  more  importance  is  attributed  to  purely  academic  training  in 
place  of  observation  and  innovatory  practice;  priority  is  given  to  individual 
training  rather  than  to  team  work,  and  there  is  more  emphasis  on  purely  cognitive 
aspects  than  on  affective  ones. 

19.  Tlie  customary  recommendation  in  the  nineteen-fifties  and  nineteen-sixties  was  to 
raise  tlie  initial  training  of  teachers  to  tlie  level  of  liiglier  education.  Many 
countries  created  liiglier  pedagogical  universities  or  teacher-training  institutes. 
Althougli  tliis  is  necessary,  experience  has  shown  that  this  measure  is  in  no  way 
sufficient.  A mere  increase  in  the  number  of  years  of  teacher  training  does  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  quality  of  vocational  training.  In  many  cases,  passing 
from  training  in  tlie  traditional  mid-level  teachers’  college  to  training  in  liiglier 
education  provokes  a loss  of  specifically  in  tlie  capacity  of  teach.  Specific 
training  to  teach  reading  and  writing  or  arithmetic  tended  to  disappear  and  dilute 
itself  in  general  preparation  for  literature  or  mathematics.  According  to  some 
surveys  carried  out  in  developed  countries  have  not  been  well  prepared  to  teach 
reading  or  to  perform  in  marginal  social  areas.  They  are  not  satisfied  either  with 
the  training  offered  by  universities  or  higher  teacher  training  institutes  and, 
inversely,  look  more  favourably  upon  the  training  provide  by  people  who  come 

from  teacher”s  colleges.^ 

20.  This  dissociation  between  initial  training  and  the  requisites  of  actual  performance 

is  one  of  tlie  particularities  of  teaching  activity.  There  is  probably  no  other 
profession  with  such  high-level  cleavages.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  are 

varied,  but  at  least  two  of  them  should  be  mentioned.  The  first  is  the  considerable 
autonomy  which  exists  among  institutions  responsible  for  teacher  training  and 
tliose  wliich  is  linked  to  the  previous  one,  is  that  the  most  innovatory  educational 
tlieories  result  from  criticisms  made  about  the  pedagogical  practices  followed  in 
schools.  Tlie  teaching  profession  is,  paradoxically  a profession  for  which  people 
are  trained  in  accordance  with  theories  which  themselves  criticize  the  practices 
wliich  must  actually  be  followed  professionally.  This  phenomenon  should  be 
analyzed  in  depth.  Criticism  about  typical  teaching  practices  in  schools  is 
important  and  necessary.  But  if  it  occurs  without  the  presentation  of  alternatives, 
it  looses  its  usefulness  and  does  not  provide  educators  who  wish  to  transform 
education  with  the  appropriate  instruments  for  action. 

21.  A large  part  of  tlie  present  debate  concerning  the  reform  of  initial  teacher  training 
refers  to  the  relative  importance  which  pedagogical  training  should  have  as 
regards  academic  training  for  the  discipline  the  teacher  is  expected  to  teach. 
After  a long  period  during  which  priority  was  given  to  pedagogical  training,  there 
was  a reaction  -^at  least  in  theory-  wliich  tended  to  prove  tliat  teaching  efiBciency 
was  linked  more  to  good  training  in  the  discipline  to  be  taught  than  to 
pedagogical  training.  At  present,  the  most  promising  line  in  this  debate  is  the  one 
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which  places  the  discussion  in  tlie  context  of  tlie  objective  that  the  report  of  the 
Delors  Commission  defines  as  learning  to  learn.  In  this  regard,  mastery  of  the 
discipline  which  the  teacher  must  possess  refers  to  the  capacity  to  transmit  the 
cognitive  processes  which  every  discipline  requires.  This  is  where  the  teacher’s 
role,  as  a guide  and  model  of  the  learning  process,  acquires  its  greatest 
importance  and  where  it  is  possible  to  articulate  pedagogical  training  with 
academic  training.  This  training  is  the  necessary  condition  for  teachers 
tliemselves  to  obtain  the  skills  which  permit  lifelong  learning  and,  in  turn,  to  be 
able  to  transmit  these  skills  to  pupils. 

22.  Furtlier  to  tlie  challenge  of  learning  to  learn,  the  Delors  Report  emphasizes 
another  very  important  aspect  of  initial  teacher  training:  the  development  of 
values  and  attitudes  which  promote  the  ability  to  live  together.  To  perform  their 
work,  teachers  will  be  more  and  more  required  to  have  a solid  capacity  to  teach 
how  to  overcome  conflicts  by  non-violent  means,  to  promote  solidity,  tolerance 
and  understanding  between  pupils  who  come  from  different  cultures  to  contribute 
to  the  building  of  pupils’  personahty  and  their  ability  to  choose  freely  between 
the  numerous  options  which  modem  life  offers. 

23.  In  the  analysis  of  teachers;  professional  performance,  the  debates  of  the  ICE  have 
allowed  at  least  three  big  problems  to  the  identified:  new  teachers’  fmst  posts:  the 
individualism  and  isolation  which  teachers  experience  and,  finally,  the  role  of 
teachers  confronted  with  educational  iimovations.  There  are,  of  course,  otlicr 
important  issues  such  as  professional  career  opportunities,  teacher  training, 
management  participation,  and  the  matter  of  trade  unions.  However,  in  view  of 
the  time  available,  I would  prefer  to  concentrate  on  the  three  aspects  I have  just 
mentioned. 

24.  The  transition  between  initial  training  and  the  introduction  to  work  is  a cmcial 
moment  in  the  “making”  of  a teacher.  All  evidence  coincides  to  indicate  that  the 
first  employment  has  a fundamental  importance  for  the  future  professional  career 
of  teachers.  However,  there  are  also  numerous  accounts  stating  that  there  is  no 
appropriate  policy  that  applies  at  such  an  important  moment.  In  general,  the  posts 
that  new  teachers  occupy  when  entering  the  teaching  labour  market  are  the  most 
difficult  ones  from  the  point  of  view  of  management.  The  youngest  and  least 
experienced  teachers  often  find  themselves  working  in  schools  in  marginal  areas, 
where  available  resources  are  strictly  limited  and  where  the  schooled  population 
requires  the  skills  of  very  competent  teachers.  The  incentives  for  taking  up  these 
jobs  are  not  good  and  lead  to  a well-known  consequence:  young  teachers  try  to 
relinquish  tlieir  posts  rapidly  in  search  of  more  favourable  working  conditions. 
The  cost  of  this  rapid  rotation  and  hmited  experience  is  paid  for  tlie  by  pupils 
coming  from  low-income  families,  who  suffer  from  tlie  liigliest  rates  of  school 
repetition  and  failure. 

25.  The  second  problem  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  this  phase  of  the  teaching 
profession  refers  to  the  individualism  and  isolation  in  which  teaches  perform  their 
duties.  All  studies  carried  out  on  this  problem  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  teacher’s  professional  performance  is  its  individual 
nature.  School  work  organized  in  this  way  does  not  stimulate  team 
conununication,  nor  co-responsibility  for  the  results,  and  the  obliges  teachers  to 
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find  solutions  to  tlie  problems  they  face  in  tlieir  activity  “in  private”.  In 
accordance  with  numerous  studies,  this  feature  constitutes  one  of  tlie  most 
important  obstacles  to  tlie  development  of  a common  technical  culture.  Tlie 
present  reforms  in  tlie  management  of  education,  which  tend  to  stimulate  tlie 
autonomy  of  schools  by  means  of  projects  unique  to  each  school  or  college, 
represent,  from  tliis  point  of  view,  the  administrative  basis  upon  which  to  build 
teachers’  teamwork.  The  information  available  indicates  tliat  where  the 
autonomy  given  to  a school  allows  for  the  establishment  of  a pedagogical  project, 
teamwork  and  accumulation  of  experiences  are  a necessity  for  the  institutional 
design  itself  However,  a change  of  this  nature  has  important  consequences  on 
training  and  on  teachers;  working  conditions. 

26.  As  regards  training,  teamwork  calls  for  the  incorporation  of  a greater  level  of 
differentiation  in  professional  profiles  than  at  present.  A team  is  made  up  of 
people  with  difierent  skills  and  abilities,  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  think  that  it  is 
possible  to  find  all  the  skills  required  by  educational  work  in  an  institution  in  a 
single  person,  from  thematic  speciaUzations  or  skills  linked  to  working 
requirements  at  different  phases  of  personality  development  to  personal  skills 
permitting  the  various  aspects  of  institutional  work  to  be  tackled:  management, 
negotiation,  teaching,  evaluation,  research,  etc. 

27.  Furthermore,  the  incorporation  of  the  idea  of  a teachers’  team  has  significant 
implications  for  management  and  working  conditions.  How  can  the  mobility  of 
teachers  be  favoured  if  emphasis  is  put  on  institutional  autonomy  and  if  jobs  are 
relevant  to  what  is  taking  place  in  each  situation?  How  can  a salary  policy  be 
defined  for  teams  and  not  for  individuals  alone?  These  questions  -and  certainly 
many  other  points  which  will  come  up  as  advances  are  made  in  the  development 
of  educatioiral  strategies  based  on  an  educational  offer  responding  to  a population 
with  different  needs-  do  not  have  any  existing  answers.  Finding  answers  will 
require  the  acceptance  of  a certain  degree  of  experimentation  and  assessment  of 
tlie  results  in  this  field,  where  every  country’s  traditions  will  play  a fimdamental 
role. 

28.  Further  to  isolated  individual  work,  the  teacher’s  professional  attitude  is 
characterized  by  a strong  scepticism  with  regard  to  irmovations,  particularly  those 
which  imply  tlie  sharing  of  authority  and  responsibiUty.  The  analysis  of 
educational  irmovations  has,  however,  clearly  indicated  that  one  of  the  conditions 
for  their  success  is  precisely  the  involvement  and  active  participation  of  teachers. 
Breaking  away  from  the  rigidity  of  education  systems,  particularly  in  the  public 
sector,  constitutes  anotlier  important  approach  typical  of  an  educational  policy 
ready  to  face  the  challenges  of  the  twenty-first  century.  The  generalization  of  the 
capacity  to  irmovate  is  indispensable  in  order  to  avoid  irmovations  being 
concentrated  in  a few  places  and  becoming  the  property  of  one  particular  sector. 

29.  Beyond  tlie  personal  attitude  to  undertaking  irmovation,  it  requires  methods  and 
incentives  to  be  introduced  in  the  pattern  of  educational  management.  In  this 
regard,  it  is  important  for  the  educational  administration  to  understand  that  there 
is  no  unique  way  to  solve  problems.  The  promotion  of  irmovation  means, 
precisely,  accepting  that  there  are  more  than  one  possible  solution.  Creating 
places  where  teachers  and  school  directors  can  find  more  opportunities  to  meet 
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and  discuss  problems  freely,  and  excliange  information  and  advice,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  recommendations  to  stimulate  teamwork.  Another  of  the 
recommendations  refers  to  strengtliening  tlie  leadersliip  of  school  directors.  After 
identifying  innovatory  directors  according  to  school  types  -for  instance,  schools 
in  difiticult  areas-  a piloting  network  should  be  established  wliich  would  offer 
interaction,  sharing  of  experiences,  and  favour  problem  solving  between  them;  it 
could  be  coimected  with  a national  or  regional  unit  which  would  animate  and 
support  tlieir  work  and  experiences;  ftirtlier  to  developing  innovations,  this  would 
promote  the  strengtlieiung  of  teamwork  among  school  or  college  directors 
tliemselves. 

The  problem  of  the  new  information  technologies 

30.  To  terminate,  allow  me  to  refer  briefly  to  one  of  tlie  contemporary  issues  of  much 
concern  to  all  those  interested  in  tlie  development  of  education;  the  problem  of 
the  new  information  technologies.  Tlie  educational  consequences  of  the 
development  of  computing  and  of  its  use  is  presently  tlie  object  of  a broad  debate 
which  has  various  dimensions. 

31.  First,  their  effects  on  tlie  learning  process  itself  must  be  analyzed.  In  this  respect, 
and  in  spite  of  the  deep  passion  of  those  who  advocate  the  use  of  the  new 
technologies  and  those  who  oppose  them,  the  actual  state  of  the  discussion  does 
not  allow  definite  conclusions  to  be  drawn.  Both  the  over-pessimistic  hypotheses 
which  forecast  the  disappearance  of  schools  and  teachers,  as  well  as  the 
technocratic  fallacy  which  considers  new  technologies  as  the  solution  to  all 
problems,  liave  been  refuted  by  reahty.  Tlie  history  of  education  indicates,  in  any 
case,  that  cognitive  development  and  the  skills  necessary  to  learn,  for  learning  to 
live  togetlier,  for  learning  to  be  and  learning  to  do,  can  be  obtained  by  means  of 
less  costly  and  sophisticated  technologies.  Fundamentally,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  use  of  new  technologies  can  become  a very  important  instrument  in  the 
learning  process.  Moreover,  their  presence  is  tiie  same  use  in  education.  The 
central  problem,  however,  is  that  education  must  train  for  the  skills  required  for 
an  intelligent  and  ethically  responsible  behaviour.  In  this  perspective,  the  use  of 
technologies  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  a function  of  cognitive  development  and 
of  the  building  up  of  the  personality. 

32.  Another  problem  created  by  the  existence  of  the  new  technologies,  however,  is 
that  their  development  will  lead  to  an  accumulation  of  knowledge  in  the  circles 
where  the  predominate.  Whatever  exists  outside  these  circles  will  run  the  risk  of 
a precarious  life,  as  was  the  case  for  all  information  and  knowledge  which  did  not 
become  incorporated  into  books  or  written  documents  after  the  expansion  of  the 
printed  word. 

33.  More  tlian  the  purely  cognitive  potential  of  new  technologies,  tliere  is  the  problem 
of  how  and  to  what  extent  to  incorporate  the  technological  variable  into 
democratic  educational  policies,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  may  condemn  to  the 
sidelines  all  those  who  did  not  master  tlie  codes  which  give  users  access  to  these 
instruments. 
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34.  Secondly,  and  in  direct  relation  with  the  problem  of  access  to  technology,  comes 
tlie  question  of  tlie  costs  of  tliis  operation.  Tliis  is  not  a trivial  problem  since  it  is 
only  a matter  of  initial  investment  but  also  of  ongoing  expenses  brought  about  by 
the  adoption  of  new  technologies  (maintenance,  permanent  updating  of  hard,  and 
software,  etc.).  The  massive  incorporation  of  new  teclmologies  into  education 
means  tliat  what  was  once  a problem  exclusively  concerning  technical  and 
vocational  education  now  concerns  everyone.  It  will  no  longer  be  possible  to  liave 
a low-cast  general  education  of  good  quality  which  is  Umited  to  a classroom, 
desks  and  a teacher  who  gives  lessons.  Tlie  fight  for  resources  and  about  who 
must  bear  the  costs  of  general  education  will  be  more  and  more  intense,  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  predict  tliat,  without  pennanent  pressure  on  tlie  part  on  the  part 
popular  sectors  of  society,  the  distribution  of  new  technologies  will  assmne  a 
democratic  nature. 

35.  Tliirdly,  new  teclmologies  redefine  tlie  problem  of  living  together.  A common 
feature  of  all  these  technologies  is  that  they  imply  individual  work  and  the 
mediatization  of  relationships  between  people  by  means  of  screens,  cards  or  other 
instruments.  Extreme  versions  about  the  social  consequences  of  the  new 
teclmologies  have  been  put  forward  on  this  theme,  going  from  the  utopia  of  all 
being  linked  to  all,  the  suppression  of  geographic  boundaries,  physical  distances, 
time  limitations  and  bureaucratic  and  political  regulations,  up  to  the  Orewlian 
image  of  a society  made  up  of  dismantled  beings,  submitted  to  a total  control 
exercized  by  instruments  able  to  oversee  every  detail  of  their  lives. 

36.  It  is  possible  to  envisage  both  possibilities,  but  it  would  be  most  hazardous  to 
attribute  one  or  the  other  consequence  to  technology  itself.  Anon-technocratic 
position  towards  this  problem  is  to  identify  the  social  demands  which  are  able  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  technologies  in  favour  of  the  strengthening  rather 
than  of  the  breaking  down  of  social  links.  In  this  respect,  the  introduction  of  new 
technologies  is  supposed  to  liberate  the  time  now  devoted  to  routine  tasks  and 
suppress  spatial  or  technical  communication  barriers  which  diminish  personal 
development.  In  this  sense,  technologies  contribute  to  significantly  increasing 
our  access  to  information.  But  all  analyses  in  tliis  field  indicate  that,  as  with 
information  which  in  itself  does  not  imply  knowledge,  the  mere  existence  of 
communication  does  not  imply  the  existence  of  a community.  Technologies  offer 
us  information  and  permit  communication,  which  are  necessary  conditions  for 
knowledge  and  community.  But  the  building  up  of  knowledge  and  community 
are  the  tasks  of  people,  not  of  instruments.  Iliis  is  precisely  the  role  to  be 
assumed  by  new  technologies  in  education.  Their  use  should  liberate  the  time 
now  used  for  transmitting  or  communicating  and  allow  it  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  of  knowledge  and  the  creation  of  stronger  social  and  personal  links. 

The  comprehensive  character  of  future  policies 

37.  The  analysis  of  the  teachers’  roles  in  this  moment  of  profound  social  clianges 
clearly  demonstrates  the  enormous  complexity  of  tlie  problems  and  the 
necessity  to  face  them  with  systemic  action  strategies  and  not  with  fi*agmented 
policies.  During  the  previous  decades  and  in  response  to  the  deterioration  of 
the  working  conditions  and  prestige  of  the  profession,  there  was  a natural 
tendency  to  focus  the  debate  about  the  teachers’  roles  in  terms  of  their  material 
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situation.  This  partial  approach  has  shown  its  Umitations  and  there  is  now  a 
growing  consensus  towards  recognizing  the  need  to  tackle  the  problem  from  the 
multiple  facets  making  it  up.  But,  as  has  been  repeatedly  said  about  tlie 
systemic  approach  to  educational  strategies,  recognizing  the  need  to  tackle  all 
dimensions  of  the  problem  does  not  mean  that  it  is  possible,  nor  advisable,  to 
try  to  solve  everything  at  the  same  time.  The  systemic  practice  must  be 
understood  as  responding  to  the  necessity  of  defining  a sequence  of  actions 
according  to  which  the  “when  and  how”  of  tackling  the  various  dimensions  of 
the  problem  would  become  clear.  The  enormous  diversity  of  the  present 
situations  existing  in  our  societies  indicates  that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a 
generally  applicable  sequence.  Strategies  must  adapt  to  local  conditions  and 
this  is  where  they  can  be  appropriately  defined. 

The  outcomes  of  the  ICE,  as  well  as  the  mobilization  and  awareness-raising 
provoked  during  its  preparation,  are  a very  important  stimulus  for  all  those  who 
are  working  towards  improving  the  quahty  of  education  for  all.  We  should  now 
focus  our  resources  and  tec^cal  s^Us  in  follow-up  to  the  Conference.  In  this 
context,  the  forty-third  World  Assembly  of  ICET  is  one  of  the  most  important 
forums  in  which  the  follow-up  of  the  ICE  can  be  discussed.  Thank  you  very  much 
for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  ICET  outcomes  and  for  your  attention. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL’S  TIME 
MANAGEMENT 
A FIELD  STUDY 

Dr:  Moustafa  Abd  EL-Baki 
Cairo  University 
Egypt 


INTRODUCTION 

Interest  in  time  study  is  not  new  in  the  field  of  administration  .Taylor  ~ 1911 ),  for 
example,  used  the*  time  and  motion  study ' approach  to  detennine  tlie  best  performance 
of  workers  in  industry  ( 29:  181 ) whereas  F & L Gilbreth  ( 28:  196  -197 ) focused  on 
man's  movement  in  relation  to  time. 

Currently,  there  is  a growing  interest  in  the  study  of  time  management  for  several 
reasons:  1)  tlie  complexity  of  the  work  enviroiunent  Socially,  politically  and 
economically,  2 ) tlie  rise  in  the  annual  cliange  rate  and  the  concomitant  problems  of 
being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  change(Toffler  1990)  ~ 4:20-22),  3)  the  rise  in  the 
expectations  of  organizations  of  their  persoimel  roles,  4)  the  increasing  interest  in 
studying  individual's  attitudes  towards  time  (Dubinskas 1988)  (15:3-38 ),  5)  considering 
time  a valuable  source  which  should  be  wisely  managed  (12:189) , (1  1 175),  (26:171), 
(24:204),(13:21  5 ).  For  these  reasons  and  others,  individuals  as  well  as  institutions  are 
looking  for  new  means  for  time  management  (2 1 :20 1 ). 

In  the  area  of  educational  administration,  different  researchers  studied  the 
relationship  between  time  and  persons  involved  in  the  educational  process  (students, 
teachers  , supervisors,  principals,  etc. ) Knight,  1990  (26),  Fisher  & Berliner  (ad.),  1985 
(20),  Anderson  1984  (10)  ,Smithl979(30),Kmetz&  Willower  1982  (25),  Martine  & 
Willower  1981  (27). 

The  statement  of  the  problem: 

The  present  study  aims  at  investigating  how  the  elementary  school  principal  in  Egypt 
manages  his  time  at  work,  and  how  much  time  he  gives  to  each  of  the  different  tasks  and 
activities  performed  daily . It  also  alms  et  investigating  the  difference  between  actual  and 
ideal  distribution  of  time  allocated  to  each  task . In  addition,  the  study  aims  to  find  out 
the  most  important  time  wasters  for  the  school  principals . Specifically,  the  present  study 
addresses  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  does  the  elementary  school  principal  manage  formal  school  time  ? 

2.  What  are  the  tasks  which  consume  most  of  the  principal's  time  ? 

3.  How  much  time(actual  and  ideal)  is  spent  on  each  of  the  principal's  tasks? 

4.  What  are  the  time  wasters  for  the  elementai^^  school  principal  ? 

Literature  related  to  the  present  study  will  be  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  three 
major  dimensions:  a)  analysis  of  the  principal's  work  time,  b)  time  wasters  andc) 
improving  time  management. 

With  regard  to  the  first  dimension,  i.e  analysis  of  the  principal's  work  time,  Wolcott 
(1973),  in  his  study  entitled :"  The  man  in  the  principal's  office  " which  is  an  exemplar  of 
tlie  etlmographic  studies  dealing  with  elementary  school  principals,  used ' intensive  data 
collecting  techniques'  to  identify  the  tasks  performed  by  the  primary  school  principal'. 


the  time  spent  in  each  task  and  the  interaction  between  the  principal  and  teachers, 
students,  persoimels,  parents,  and  people  of  the  local  community  . The  study  showed  that 
tlie  pre-planned  meetings  (26%)  and  sudden  meetings  (25%)  were  at  the  top  of  the  tasks 
which  occupied  the  principal's  time . It  was  also  foimd  that  (50%)  of  the  principal's  time 
was  devoted  to  teachers  and  personnel,  (20%)  to  students,  and  (30%)  to  parents  and 
people  of  the  local  community  .(11:73,76,77),  ( 16:40). 

In  their  study  of  the  elementary  school  principal's  work  behavior  ,Kmetz  & Willower 
(1982)  (25:62-78),  indicated  that  the  average  number  of  tasks  performed  daily  by  the 
principal  was  123.3  . Twelve  percent  of  these  tasks  only  were  devoted  to  evaluating  and 
improving  tlie  educational  process. 

Tlie  result  of  the  study  of  Martin  & Willower  (1981)  ( 27:69-90)  entitled:  "The 
managerial  behavior  of  higli  school  principals  " indicate  that  the  principal  spent  (16%) 
on  office  work , (17to3 1%)  on  pre-plaimed  meetings,  (5  81%)  on  phone  calls.  The  study 
also  showed  that  tlie  principal  interacted  with  students  (8  to  24%)  and  with  otliers  (13  to 
30%) . 

In  a large-scale  study,  Valentine,  Clarck,  Nickerson  & Keefe  (16: 43,44)  investigated 
tlie  work  time  of  1500  middle  school  principals . It  was  observed  that  tasks  related  to 
personnel  and  controlling  students'  beliavior  occupied  most  of  tlie  principal's  time  .In 
contrast,  planning  and  the  professional  development  of  teachers  were  the  tasks  which 
occupied  the  least  of  the  principals'  time . 

Working  with  higli  school  principals,  Gorton  & Me  Intyre  (11:70,71 ) conducted  a 
Study  to  compare  the  principal's  actual  time  distribution  witli  ideal  time  distribution.  It 
was  found  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  tlie  actual  and  ideal  time 
distribution.  Hager  & Scarr  ( 16  :46 ,47 ) also  reached  similar  conclusions  . 

With  reference  to  the  second  dimension,  i.e  time  wasters,  various  studies  investigated 
managers'  work  time  in  order  to  identify  these  wasters  and  the  time  spent  on  each  of 
tliem.  Le  Beuf  (8:63)  for  example,  asked  managers  in  14  countries  to  specify  tlie  most 
important  time  wasters  in  tlieir  work  . At  the  top  of  these  wasters  were:  phone  calls, 
unexpected  visitors,  pre-planned  and  sudden  meetings,  unclarity  of  priorities  and 
objectives,  and  inaccurate  information  . Other  researchers,  e.g.,NWler  (3:50),  Prisclia 
(17:27)  and  Alessandra  & Cath  Garth  (8:556,559)  had  similar  findings . 

It  is  noteworthy  that  these  studies  investigated  time  wasters  of  managers  in  non 
educational  institutions.  There  are  few  studies  conducted  in  this  area  with  school 
principals.  Huges  & Uban  (1:268,269),  for  example,  found  that  some  of  the  time  wasters 
for  school  principals  were:  office  work,  meetings,  communication  problems , persotmel 
problems,  and  maintenance  of  the  school  building  . Hence  ,the  present  study  may 
contribute  to  fill  the  gap  in  this  area,  i.e.,  school  principals'  time  wasters . 

Studies  related  to  the  third  dimension,  i.e.  improving  time  management,  focused  on 
offering  managers  several  methods  which  may  help  them  in  making  better  use  of  then- 
work  time  . Some  of  these  methods  included:  specifying  objectives  and  priorities  clearly, 
setting  up  time  plans  , establishing  proper  communication,  controlling  time,  and 
distributing  work  among  personnel  effectively  ( Femer  1980  , (19:12,13  );  Knight 
1990(26:174  ),  Hill  1989(22:  79-82) ; Campbell,  CorbaUy  ,&  Nystrand  1983  (11;  175, 
176  ) hodgetts  1990  (23  356  358 ) 


The  fleld  study 

In  the  light  of  the  questions  addressed,  the  present  field  study  aims  to: 

1 . Identify  the  tasks  performed  daily  by  the  elementary  school  teacher. 

2.  Find  out  how  much  time  actually  is  spent  on  each  task. 


3.  Find  out  the  tasks  which  occupy  the  most  and  the  least  of  the  principals'  time. 

4.  Find  out  the  tasks  which,  in  the  principals'  opinion,  ought  to  take  most  of  the 
principals'  time . 

5.  Find  out  the  most  important  time  wasters  for  principals. 

Tool  of  the  study 

The  present  survey  study  used  the  diary  keeping  technique  (14 : 158 ).,  and  the  time 
log  (18:80-94).  Tlie  researcher  constructed  a questionnaire  which  included  three  mayor 
sections: 

1.  Time  record  : This  section  aims  at  identifying  the  tasks  performed  daily  by  principals 
and  the  time  spent  on  each  task  . The  respondent  is  required  to  record  all  lasks  he 
performs  daily  and  the  time  he  actually  speeds  on  each  task  in  minutes . A sample 
record  was  provided  for  principals  as  an  illustration. 

2.  This  section  included  12  tasks  usually  performed  by  school  principals . These  tagifg 
( see  table  1 ) were  selected  from  Uterature:  1992(9);  1993(5;  105-106)  1987  (16 
:43,44  );  1991  (1 : 145  - 190 ).  Respondents  were  required  to  specify  the  time  they 
"ought  to"  spend  on  each  task  on  a five  point  scale:  very  long  time , long  time, 
average,  short  time  and  very  short  time . 

3.  Time  wasters:  Tliis  section  included  twenty  causes  of  time  wasters  for  school 
principals  collected  from  related  literature:  1991  (8:63).  1982  (17:27);  1994  (3:50); 
1983  (6  :3 17-3 19  ) . Respondents  were  required  to  rate  the  importance  of  tliese 
twenty  causes  on  tlie  same  five-  point  scale  . 

Sample:  The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  seventy  elementary  school  principals  in  four 
provinces  in  Egypt  Cairo,  Beheira,  Al-Fayoum  and  Ismailia . (inly  45  principals  returned 
the  questioimaire  . Five  of  these  were  excluded  because  respondents  did  not  provide 
accurate  information  included  40  principals . 

Data  analysis:  In  his  analysis  of  the  data  of  the  study,  the  researcher  used  the 
technique  known  as  the  Work  Distribution  Chart . This  chars  allows  the  researcher  to 
recognize  the  tasks  performed  by  school  principals  and  the  time  they  spend  on  each  task 

. Therefore,  the  chart  faciUtates  the  researcher's  work  of  analysing  and  evaluating  time 

management  . In  order  to  determine  the  time  spent  on  each  task  in  relation  to  other  tasks 
.The  researcher  used  percentages . 

Findings  of  the  study:  The  findings  are  classified  in  accordance  with  the  four  major 
questions  addressed  by  the  study  . With  regard  to  questions  (1)  and  (2),  ie.Ouestionl 
:How  does  the  primary  school  principal  manage  formal  school  time?Question2:What  are 
the  tasks  which  consume  most  of  the  principal's  time  ? analysis  of  the  principal's 
responses  indicated  that  the  primary  school  principals  performed  a variety  of  tasks  (see 

table  1 ) . Investigation  of  table  ( 1 ) shows  that: 

1 - The  primary  school  principals'  daily  work  is  focused  on  eleven  tasks  only.  Principals 
have  no  time  for  school  curriculum  development  . The  table  also  shows  the  time 
spent  by  principals  on  each  task . 
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2 - The  first  three  tasks,  in  table  ( 1 ),  consume  60.34  % of  the  principals'  time . The 
otlier  eight  tasks  consume  only  about  40%  of  the  time . If  we  take  into  consideration 
Pareto's  principle  which  indicates  that  the  effective  principal  focuses  his  time  on  20% 
of  the  tasks,  i.e.  the  most  important  ones,  (8:  35  ~ ) we  can  realize  that  the  fmdings  of 
the  present  study  are  in  harmony  with  Pareto's  principle. 

On  tlie  other  hand,  tlie  tasks  which  consume  most  of  the  Egyptian  elementary  school 
principals'  time  in  the  present  study  differ  from  the  tasks  which  consume  most  of  the 
principals'  time  in  the  related  literature  . This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
gener^  agreement  among  educational  adminstrators  on  task  priorities. 

In  addition  to  tliese  fmdings,  the  work  distribution  chart  indicated  tliat  the  average 
number  of  work  hours  for  the  principal  in  the  present  study  was  5 hours  and  40  minutes. 
Tliis  number  is  remarkably  loss  than  the  number  of  work  hour  for  principals  in  tlie 
related  literature  . (25  :68 );  (27  :72 ) .This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Egyptian  primary 
schools  follow  the  two  - sliift  system  (i.e.  one  school  starts  in  tlie  morning  till  noon  and 
another  school,  in  the  same  building,  starts  at  noon ) . 

In  order  to  answer  question  3:  How  much  time  (actual  and  ideal)  is  spent  on  each 
task?,  responses  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  average  (out  of  5)  and  average  percentage . 
Table  (2)  shows  the  ideal  distribution  of  time  spent  on  each  of  the  tasks  performed  by  the 
principals.  Investigation  of  tlie  table  indicates  that  tlie  first  tliree  tasks  scored  an  average 
over  75  % . These  three  taks  are:  administering  and  organizing  evaluation  & follow  -up 
processes  (4.07/5  average  81.50  % );  providing  opportunities  for  the  integral  growth  and 
care  for  students  (3.97/5;  average  79.5  % ),  and  setting  up  en  effective  evaluation  system 
(3.9  /5,  average  78.5  % ) . Comparing  the  order  of  tasks  in  table  (2)  (i.e.  tlie  ideal)  with 
the  order  of  tasks  in  table  (1  ) ( i.e.  the  actual ) shows  that  the  first  two  tasks  liad  the 
same  order,  whereas  tlie  tliird  task  in  table  (2)  ocuppied  tlie  eleventli  rank  in  table  (1) . It 
is  also  observed  that  tlie  tliird  task  in  table(l)  ocuppied  tlie  eleventli  rank  in  table  (2). 
But  tliere  were  no  statistically  significiant  differences  between  tlie  actual  distribution  of 
time  on  task  (table  1 ) and  the  ideal  distribution  of  time  (table  2) . 

Further  investigation  of  table  (1  ) shows  that  principals  actually  spent  more  time 
(74.22  %)  on  seven  administrative  tasks(  1,3,4,5,6,9,10  in  tablel ) and  spent  (25.57%) 
on  four  technic  tasks  ( 2, 7,  8, 1 1 in  table  1 ~ . In  the  ideal  case  ( table  2 ),  in  contrast, 
respondents  indicated  that  they  would  spend  more  time  ( over  than  60%  of  work  time ) 
on  seven  tasks,  five  of  which  were  technical  ones  (2,  3,4,6and7  in  table  2).  With  regard 
to  question  4:  What  are  the  time  wasters  for  the  elementary  school  principal  ?, 

investigation  of  table  (3)  indicates  that  15  of  the  time  wasters  were  agreed  upon  by  over 
60%  of  the  respondents . Seven  time  wasters  only  were  agreed  upon  by  over  70  % of  the 
respondents.  TTiese  seven  are:  unexpected  visitors  (87.5%),  going  to  hospital  (82.5  %), 
paper  work  and  correspondence  (80%),  sudden  meetings  (77.5  %),  customs  and 
traditions  (75%),  unclarity  of  priorities  (72.5%),  and  hesitation  and  postponment  of 
decisions  (70%).  Comparing  the  findings  of  the  present  study  with  other  studies  revealed 
interesting  differences  Le  beuf  (8:63),  for  example,  report^  eight  time  wasters;  four  of 
them  were  reported  in  the  present  study  (i,e.  unexpected  visitors,  sudden  meetings, 
unclarity  of  priorities,  and  hesitation  and  postponment  of  decisions  . Some  of  the  time 
wasters  in  the  present  study  were  absent  in  le  beuf  s s study  ( i.e.  going  to  hospital , paper 
work  and  correspondence,  and  customs  and  traditions ) . These  time  wasters  were  also 
reported  by  another  Arab  researcher  (2:  136) . This  indicates  that  time  wasters  may  vaiy 
from  one  culture  to  another  . It  is  noterwoilhy  that  one  time  waster  reported  in  the 
present  study  (i.e.  customs  and  traditions)  was  never  reported  in  foreign  studies  e.g.:  ( 
3:50);  (8:559,586),  and  ( 2:  132-136 ). 
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Further  investigation  of  table  (3)  shows  that  three  of  tlie  time  wasters  were  agreed 
upon  by  50%  of  tlie  respondents  or  less.These  are:  leaving  school  before  the  formal 
leave  time  (50%), surplus  labour  (50%),  and  phone  calls  (27.5%).  Table  (3)  also  shows 
tlie  time  wasted  on  each  of  tlie  time  wasters  reported  in  the  present  study  as  well  as  tlieir 
order  . Correlation  between  tlie  order  of  time  wasters  and  tlie  order  of  time  spent  on  each 
of  them  was  significiant  (i.e.  0.30 ) . 

Tliorougli  analysis  of  all  die  fmdings  of  tlie  present  study  reveals  tliat  time 
management  and  time  wasters  are  influenced  by  tliree  major  variables:  personality  traits, 
societal  and  professional  variables . 

1 - Personality  traits: 

Research  shows  that  personaUty  traits  are  an  influential  factor  with  regard  to  time 
management . A person  who  believes  that  he  can  control  the  environment  around  him 
can  effectively  manage  his  time  , (2:26);  (26:  177).  A hesitant  personality,  for 
instance,  may  cause  more  time  wasters  such  as:  hesitation  in  making  decisions, 
postponment  of  decisions,  inabiUty  to  control  others . 

2 - Societal  variables: 

Time  management  varies  from  one  society  to  another.  Customs  and  traditions  of  the 
society  greatly  influence  time  management . People  in  a society  may  learn  to  value 
time  formally  (through  educational  institutions ) or  informally  tlvough  mass  media . 
In  some  societies,  customs  such  as:  dropping  in  at  any  time,  chatting  during  work, 
coming  late  to  work,  reading  newspapers,  may  be  the  prime  causes  of  time  wasters . 

3 - Professional  variables: 

A person  Who  does  not  realize  his  job  duties  may  not  manage  his  work  time  in 
effectively.  Such  a person  may  not  be  aware  of  work  priorities.  (7:79-101) . In  such  a 
case  he  may  not  manage  his  time  appropriately  ,i.e.  he  may  sp^  too  much  time  on 
less  important  tasks . 

In  conclusion,  the  researcher  suggests  the  following  hiture  studies: 

1.  Plaiming  a programme  for  training  school  principals  on  time  management . 

2.  Time  management  by  school  principals:  a comparative  study  between  an  urban  area 
and  a rural  one  . 

3.  Time  wasters  for  school  principals:  an  analytic  study  . 

Table  1 

The  principals*  tasks  and  the  percentage  of  time  spent  on  each  task  ( status  quo  ) 


Tasks time  % 

1 -Administering  and  orgaiiizing  evaluation  &follow-up  processes.  30. 30 

2-  Providing  students  witli  opportunities  for  growth.  17.07 

3-  Administering  and  organizing  communication  processes.  12.97 

4-  Administering  and  organizing  material  facilities  at  school.  9.37 

5-  administering  and  organizing  relationships  with  local  community.  9.07 

6-  Administering  and  organizing  persoimel.  7.83 

7-  Promoting  professional  development  of  school  staff.  4. 17 

8-  Setting  up  plans  for  improvement.  3.43 

9-  Administering  students  affairs.  2.48 

10-  Administering  and  organizing  financial  affairs.  2.20 

1 1-  Establishing  an  effective  evaluation  system.  0.90 

12-  Developing  school  curriculum. ^00 
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Table  2 


The  principals*  tasks  and  the  percentage  of  time  spent  on  each  task  ( the  ideal  view  ) 


Tasks 

Total 
score  out 
of  5 

Average 

% 

1-  Administering  and  organizing  evaluation  & follow  -up 

4.07 

81.50 

processes . 

2-  Providing  students  with  opportunities  for  growth . 

3.97 

79.50 

3-  Establishing  an  effective  evaluation  system . 

3.90 

78.50 

4-  Setting  up  plans  for  improvement . 

3.42 

68.50 

5-  Administering  students  affairs. 

3.40 

68.00 

6-  Developing  school  curriculum . 

3.35 

67.00 

7-  Promoting  professional  development  of  school  staff. 

3.05 

61.00 

8-  Administering  and  organizing  financial  affairs . 

2.97 

59.50 

9- Administering  and  organizing  material  facilities  at  school. 

2.90 

58.00 

10  -A  dministering  and  organizing  relationship  with  local 

2.67 

53.40 

community. 

11-  Administering  and  organizing  communication  processes. 

2.60 

52.00 

12-  Administering  and  organizing  persoimel . 

2.50 

50.00 

(138) 


Table  (3) 

Percentage  of  agreement  on  time  wasters  and  the  time  spent  on  each 


Time  spent  on  each-waster 

Time  waster 

Disagree 

Agree 

V.L 

L. 

A. 

S. 

V.S 

averag 

e 

order 

1-  Phone  calls. 

72.5 

27.5 

9.0 

9.0 

18.1 

18.1 

45.5 

43.6 

16 

2-  Unexpected  visitors 

12.5 

87.5 

8.5 

22.8 

25.7 

25.7 

17.1 

56.0 

6 

3-  Sudden  meetings. 

22.5 

77.5 

6.4 

9.6 

38.7 

29.0 

16.0 

52.2 

10 

4-  Unclarity  of  priorities. 

27.5 

72.5 

13.7 

24.1 

24.1 

20.6 

17.2 

59.3 

2 

5-  Ineffective  delegation 
of  power. 

35.0 

65.0 

19.2 

15.3 

11.5 

19.2 

34.6 

53.0 

7 

6-  Hesitation  and 
postponement. 

30.0 

70.0 

10.7 

7.1 

21.4 

17.8 

42.8 

45.0 

15 

7-  Overflow  of  paper 
work  and 
correspondence. 

20.0 

80.0 

34.3 

18.7 

28.1 

9.3 

9.3 

71.8 

1 

8-  Chatting. 

32.5 

67.5 

3.7 

11.1 

22.2 

18.5 

44.4 

44.4 

17 

9-  Labour  surplus. 

50.0 

50.0 

15.0 

20.0 

30.0 

15.0 

20.0 

59.0 

4 

10-  Reading  newspapers 
and  magazines. 

40.0 

60.0 

4.1 

0.0 

12.5 

20.8 

62.5 

32.5 

20 

11- Coming  late  to 
school. 

47.5 

52.5 

9.5 

14.2 

0.0 

14.2 

61.9 

39.0 

18 

12-  Going  to  hospital. 

17.5 

82.5 

12.1 

12.1 

21.1 

27.2 

27.2 

50.9 

11 

1 3-  Drinking  tea  and 
coffee. 

35.0 

65.0 

3.8 

0.0 

11.5 

26.9 

57.6 

33.0 

19 

14-  Leaving  school 
before  closing  time. 

50.0 

50.0 

10.0 

0.0 

20.0 

25.0 

45.0 

45.0 

14 

1 5-  Sudden  interruptions. 

35.0 

65.0 

15.3 

15.3 

11.5 

11.5 

46.1 

48.4 

12 

16-  Customs  and 
traditions. 

25.0 

75.0 

20.0 

10.0 

20.0 

13.3 

36.6 

52.6 

9 

17-  Orderly  records. 

45.0 

55.0 

36.6 

9.0 

9.0 

4.5 

0.9 

59.0 

3 

18-  Incomplete 
information. 

37.0 

62.5 

16.0 

16.0 

16.0 

20.0 

32.0 

52.8 

8 

19-  Information  coming 
late. 

32.5 

67.5 

18.5 

22.2 

11.1 

29.6 

18.5 

58.5 

5 

20-  Personal  des- 
organization. 

37.5 

62.5 

16 

0.0 

32.0 

4.0 

48.0 

46.4 

13 

N.B  V.L.  = Very  long  L.  = Long ; A.  = Average;  S.  = Short ; V.S.  = Very  short 
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ENHANCING  INSTRUCTIONAL  QUALITY  THROUGH 
EDUCATIONAL  REFORM:  VALUE-ADDED  AFTER  FOUR  YEARS 

Dr.  Kapur  Ahlawat  and  Hisham  Al  -Dajeh 
NCHRD 
Amman  - Jordan 


The  Context 

In  1989  Jordan  embarked  upon  an  ambitious  educational  reform  program  to 
restructure  and  revitalize  it.,  basic  and  secondary  education  system.  The  main  goal  of 
reform  focused  at  enhancing  student  achievement  levels.  The  key  reform  elements: 
reconstructed  curricula,  newly  designed  textbooks  and  instmctional  'materials,  and 
inservice  teacher  training  in  classroom  applications  of  innovative  instructional  methods 
for  using  new  textbooks  and  materials  were  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  1st,  5th,  and 
9th  grades  in  the  scholastic  year  1991-92.  Nextyearthey  were  introduced  in  2nd,  6th, 
and  10th  grades.  By  the  year  1994-  educational  reform  had  covered  nearly  all  the  school 
grades  (1-12). 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  ultimate  test  of  the  impact  of  educational  reform 
depends  upon  enhanced  student  achievement  levels,  the  National  Center  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  (now  renamed  as  the  National  Center  for  Human  Resources 
Development  (NCHRD))  designed  a reform  impact  evaluation  program  to  assess 
improvement  in  instmctional  quaUty  reflected  by  student  achievement  levels.  The 
assessment  design  entailed  a stratified  two-stage  random  national  sample  of  245  schools. 
One  section  was  randomly  selected  if  schools  contained  more  than  one  sections  in  the 
8th  grades.  (For  detail  alraut  sampling  characteristics  and  domains  of  variables  tested, 
see  Ahlawat,  1993;  Ahlawat,  et  al.,  1994  a,  1994b). 

Students  were  tested  in  three  subjects,  Arabic  Language,  Mathematics,  and  Science, 
at  the  end  of  the  1992-93  scholastic  year.  In  addition  to  achievement  in  the  three 
subjects,  questionnaires  were  administered  to  students,  parents,  teachers  and  principals 
to  gather  various  types  of  information  on  attitudes,  beliefs,  and  perceptions  about 
schools,  classrooms,  instmction  and  management  practices,  (see  Annex  I for  domains  of 
variables  included  in  the  study). 

At  the  first  stage  information  was  collected  primarily  to  serve  as  baseline  data  to 
study  changes  (if  any)  after  about  four  years  of  educational  reform.  The  same 
acliievement  tests  and  questionnaires  were  administered  again  to  the  8th  grade  students 
in  tlie  same  schools.  The  second  testing  took  place  after  the  students  had  completed  4 
years  under  the  reform  program  using  new  curricula  and  textbooks  taught  by  teachers 
who  had  received  inservice  training  in  iimovative  instmctional  techniques  recommended 
to  foster  critical  thinking,  problem  solving,  self-learning,  and  higher  level  cogiutive 
skills  in  students. 

While  the  whole  assessment  program  covered  achievement  testing  in  three  mayor 
subjects  (Arabic,  Mathematics,  and  Science),  this  study  concentrates  on  Mathematics 
achievement  alone. 

The  samples  of  8th  grade  consisted  of  2,484,  and  3,747  students,  respectively,  for  the 
years  1993  and  1995.  In  1993,  however,  only  about  one  half  of  the  students  in  each 
sampled  class  took  the  mathematics  test.  Thus  the  mathematics  test  sample  in  1993 
consisted  of  1750  8th  grade  students.  In  the  year  1995,  the  mathematics  tests  were 
administered  to  the  whole  classes.  The  comparisons  of  performance  on  the  math  test  8th 
grade  classes  between  the  years  1993  and  1995  were  based  on  the  same  school  units.  It 
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should  be  clear  tliat  schools  and  grades  were  tlie  constant  units  of  comparison  wliile  tlie 
student  populations  on  the  two  testing  occasions  were  evidently  different.  Thus,  tlie  same 
grades  were  measured  on  tlie  same  tests  in  the  same  schools  on  two  different  occasions. 
On  tlie  first  occasion  students  of  8th  grade  had  no  exposure  to  tlie  elements  of  education 
reform,  whereas,  on  tlie  second  occasion  the  students  of  8th  grade  liad  been  exposed  to 
reform  processes  continuously  for  four  years. 

Tlie  following  section  presents  a brief  description  of  tlie  contents  and  composition  of 
tlie  8tli  grade  acliievement  test  of  matliematics  and  its  psychometric  properties  on  both 
testing  occasions  (1993, 1995)  based  upon  the  performances  of  samples. 

Composition  of  the  8th  Grade  Math  Acliievement  Test 

The  8th  grade  mathematics  achievement  test  consisted  of  46  items  of  which  30  were 
multiple-choice  and  16  supply-response.  The  test  was  designed  to  cover  both  new  and 
old  curricular  contents  and  objectives.  CJenerally,  the  old  and  new  curricula  shared  the 
same  contents  but  a few  new  topics  namely.  Probability  and  Trigonometry  were  added  to 
tlie  newly  constructed  math  curriculum  while  a few  topics  were  shified  to  the  7th  grade 
textbook. 

The  test  was  designed  to  study  improvement  in  student  achievement  levels  (if  any) 
after  the  introduction  of  new  curricul^  textbooks  and  other  changes  stipulated  by  the 
comprehensive  basic  and  secondary  education  reform  in  Jordan.  The  test  covered  three 
broad  cognitive  skills  (Conceptual  Understanding,  Procedural  Knowledge,  and  Problem 
Solving)  and  eight  content  topics  (Basic  Concepts,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Measurement, 
Ratios,  Numbers,  Probability,  end  trigonometry).  The  last  two  topics  i.e..  Probability  and 
Trigonometry,  to  which  five  test  items  were  devoted,  were  not  covered  by  the  old 
(pre-reform)  curricula.  When  the  test  was  reproduced  for  the  1995  testing,  faults  crept  in 
two  of  the  items,  so  they  were  discarded.  The  three  Probability  items  and  two 
Trigonometry  items  were  analysed  separately. 

Tlierefore.  math  achievement  comparison  of  the  pre-reform  and  post8th  rade 
students'  populations  were  based  on  test  and  sub-test  scores  computed  from  various 
combinations  of  the  39  items  which  were  covered  by  both  old  and  new  curriculums. 

Table  (1)  presents  the  distribution  of  the  39  test  items  across  venous  cells  of  a table 
of  specifications. 
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Table  (1) 

Table  of  Specifications  for  the  39  Math  Test  Items 
Common  to  Both  Old  and  New  Curricula  for  the  Eighth  Grade 


Skills 

Content 

Conceptual 

Understanding 

(CU) 

Procedural 

Knowledge 

(PK) 

Problem 

Solving 

(PS) 

Total 

Basic  Concepts 

3 

3 

— 

6 

(BAS) 

15% 

Algebra 

4 

6 

— 

10 

(ALG) 

26% 

Geometry  (GEO) 

5 

2 

— 

7 

18% 

Measurement 

— 

7 

— 

7 

(MEA) 

18% 

Ratios 

2 

1 

1 

4 

(RAT) 

10% 

Numbers 

2 

' 3 

— 

5 

(NUM) 

13% 

Total 

16 

22 

1 

39 

41% 

56% 

3% 

100% 

As  can  be  seen  from  Table  (1)  there  is  relative  preponderance  of  Algebra  items  (26%) 
as  compared  to  only  10  percent  items  from  the  topic  of  ratios.  Among  the  three  cognitive 
skill  areas,  'Problem  Solving'  has  only  a nominal  representation.  There  is  only  one  item 
(3%)  in  the  whole  test  that  falls  into  this  category.  This  however  is  a different  issue.  At 
die  moment  it  should  suffice  to  note  that  in  this  study  the  post-reform  and  pre-  student 
populations'  math  achievement  has  been  compared  on  the  basis  of  the  same  39  items. 

In  the  follOAving  section  we  compare  the  classical  psychometric  properties  of  the  test 
between  the  post-reform  and  pre-reform  samples  of  8th  grade  students.  We  remind  the 
reader  that  in  the  post-reform  testing  all  the  students  in  ~ sampled  class  took  the  math 
test  whereas  in  the  pre  testing  only  one  half  of  the  students  in  a sampled  class  were 
administered  the  madi  test  the  other  half  took  the  science  test. 

Psychometric  Properties  of  the  Grade  8 Math  Test  in  the  Pre-Reform  and 

Post-Reform  Populations 

Reliability  Indices  of  the  Whole  Test  and  Subscales  in  the  Post  and  Pre  Reform 
PopiUations. 

Table  2 presents  the  alpha  coefficients  of  the  whole  test  and  of  all  the  subscales 
computed  from  the  two  popiUations. 
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Table  (2) 


Math  Test  Scale's  and  Subscales'  a - Reliability  Coefficients 
for  Pre  and  Post-Reform  Grade  8 Populations 
(N;  Post  = 3747,  Pre=1750) 


Scale/Sub-Scale 
(No.  of  Items) 

a-  Coefficient 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Whole  Test  (39) 

.74 

.70 

Basic  Concepts  (6) 

.18 

.31 

Algebra  (10) 

.36 

.38 

Geometry  (7) 

.31 

.13 

Measurement  (7) 

.62 

.52 

Ratios  (4) 

.17 

.29 

Numbers  (5) 

.24 

.27 

Conceptual  Understanding  (16) 

.46 

.45 

Procedural  Knowledge  (22) 

.67 

.60 

Cranbach's  alpha  reliability  coefficients  were  computed  for  the  whole  test,  for  every 
one  of  the  six  content  subscales  and  the  two  cognitive  skill  subscales  (the  third,  skill 
scale  'Problem  Solving'  had  only  one  item)  for  each  of  the  two  populations.  The 
magnitude  of  a -coefficient  reflects  the  consistency  in  the  sample's  performance  over  all 
items  defmed  for  a scale  or  subscale.  Higher  values  of  the  coefficient  indicate 
homogeneity  of  performance  across  items  and  lower  values  indicate  the  reverse,  lack  of 
homogeneity  of  student  performance  across  items.  The  homogeneity  coefficients  range 
from  moderate  to  low.  For  a 39-item  math  test,  covering  six  divergent  content  areas  and 
three  different  skills,  the  homogeneity  reliability  coefficients  of  .74  and  .70  for  the 
post-reform  and  pre-reform  samples,  respectively,  are  reasonably  good. 

Among  the  six  items,  measuring  basic  concepts,  the  homogeneity  of  student 
perfonnance  lias  decreased  by  13%.  For  the  pre-reform  sample  it  was  .3 1 but  for  the 
post-reform  sample  it  fell  down  to  .18.  For  the  10-item  Algebra  subscale,  die  degree  of 
homogeneity  is  about  tlie  same.  Also  for  Numbers  subscale  (5  items)  it  is  about  tlie 
same.  For  the  seven  Geometry  items  it  has  increased  from . 13  in  the  pre-reform  sample 
to  .31  in  the  post-reform  sample,  and  for  the  seven  Measurement  items  it  has  increased 
from  .52  to  .62.  Tlie  4-item  Ratios  subscale  has  shown  a 12  points'  decrease  from  .29  in 
the  pre-reform  sample  to  . 17  in  the  post-reform  sample. 

The  homogeneity  of  performance  over  the  16  items  tapping  Conceptual 
Understanding  has  not  changed.  It  was  .45  for  the  pre-reform  sample  and  .46  for  the 
post-reform  sample.  Over  the  22-item  Procedural  Knowledge  subscale  it  has  increased 
from  .60  in  the  pre-reform  sample  to  .67  in  the  post-reform  sample. 

Given  the  same  set  of  items  increase  in  homogeneity  of  students' performance  may 
be  interpreted  as  better  grasp  over  the  specifics  and  consolidation  of  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  various  aspects  connected  with  a defined  area  of  knowledge  and 
content;  the  decrease  may  be  interpreted  as  its  converse. 
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Table  (3)  continued 

23 

M25 

.21 

.14 

.07*** 

.22 

.18 

24 

M26 

.33 

.22 

.11*** 

.33 

.08 

25 

M27 

.28 

.17 

.11*** 

.04 

.05 

26 

M29 

.30 

.25 

.05*** 

.27 

.13 

27 

M30 

.23 

.18 

.05*** 

.12 

.04 

28 

M31 

.39 

.20 

.19*** 

.45 

.34 

29 

M32 

.39 

.17 

.21*** 

.43 

.32 

30 

M33 

.28 

.43 

-.16*** 

.17 

.26 

31 

M35 

.28 

.21 

.07*** 

.25 

.15 

32 

M36 

.30 

.22 

.08*** 

.21 

.01 

33 

M37 

.26 

.27 

-.OINS 

.09 

.11 

34 

M38 

.24 

.29 

-.05*** 

.01 

.18 

35 

M39 

.04 

.06 

-.02*** 

.33 

.32 

36 

M40 

.004 

.04 

-.04*** 

.14 

.20 

37 

M41-A 

.51 

.39 

.12*** 

.11 

.32 

38 

M42 

.14 

.07 

;07*** 

.41 

.32 

39 

M43 

.41 

.30 

.11*** 

.19 

.04 

Mean(  p ) 

.35 

.28 

.07 

.23 

.21 

MIN 

.0035 

.02 

-.16 

.00 

.01 

MAX 

.68 

.57 

.28 

.48 

.41 

VAR 

.20 

.18 

.01 

.02 

.01 

Note: 


* = P < .05 

**  = P < .01 
***  = P < .000 


In  Table  (3),  the  column  titled  "Difficulty  Pi"  is  divided  into  two  columns.  The  "post" 
column  contains  the  item  difficulty  index  (proportion  of  students  who  answered  the  item 
correctly)  for  the  post-reform  population.  Likewise,  the  column  headed  "Pre"  contains 
item  difficulty  index  for  the  pre-reform  population  of  students. 

The  "Diffirence"  coluitm  contains  the  value  of  difference  between  the  post-reform 
and  pre-reform  difficulty  indices  of  an  item.  It  is  generally  expected  that  in  the 
post-reform  sample  the  proportion  of  correct  responses  will  increase.  If  this  happens  then 
the  difference  will  be  positive.  If  no  change  has  occurred  then  the  difference  will  be 
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The  Indices  of  Difficulty  and  Discrimination  Power  of  the  Items. 

Difficulty  and  Discrimination  indices  of  the  items  for  both  post-reform  and  pre- 
reform samples  are  presented  in  Table  (3).  Difficulty  index  of  an  item  is  actually  an 
index  of  easiness  of  the  item.  In  feet,  it  is  the  proportion  of  students  answering  the  item 
correctly.  The  larger  the  value  of  the  difficulty  index  the  easier  the  item. 

Table  (3) 

Comparison  of  Difficulty  and  Discrimination  Indices  of  Items 
Between  the  Post  -Reform  and  Pre-Reform  Samples 
(N;  Post-Reform  = 3747,  Pre-Reform  = 1750) 


S.  No. 

Difficulty  (Pi) 

Difference 

Disc.  Item-Remainder  Corr. 

Item 

Post 

Pre 

Post-Pre 

Post 

Pre 

1 

MI 

.55 

.28 

.21*** 

.16 

.23 

2 

M2 

.18 

.27 

-.09*** 

.14 

.31 

3 

M3 

.43 

.47 

-.04* 

.27 

.25 

4 

M4 

.23 

.19 

.04*** 

.00 

.12 

5 

M5 

.62 

.41 

.21*** 

.19 

.21 

6 

M6 

.61 

.49 

.12*** 

.42 

.41 

7 

M7 

.45 

.33 

.12*** 

.48 

.41 

8 

M8 

.68 

.47 

.21*** 

.38 

.38 

9 

M9 

.39 

.21 

.18*** 

.23 

.14 

10 

MIO 

.58 

.44 

.15*** 

.28 

.15 

11 

Mil 

.31 

.32 

-.OINS 

.17 

.17 

12 

MI2 

.42 

.37 

.06*** 

.10 

.08 

13 

MI3 

.45 

.57 

-.11*** 

.26 

.32 

14 

MI4 

.35 

.07 

.28*** 

.40 

.11 

15 

MIS 

.36 

.28 

.08*** 

.41 

.36 

16 

MI6 

.57 

.47 

.01*** 

.13 

.15 

17 

MI7 

.02 

.02 

.OONS 

.26 

.19 

18 

MI8 

.06 

.04 

.02** 

.28 

.29 

19 

MI9 

.37 

.42 

-.06*** 

.12 

.19 

20 

M20 

.29 

.23 

.06*** 

.14 

.01 

21 

M23 

.49 

.42 

.07*** 

.05 

-.04 

22 

M24 

.51 

.43 

.08*** 

.43 

.38 

O 
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zero.  If  post-reform  students'  performance  on  the  item  has  decreased  then  the  difference 
will  be  negative. 

We  tested  the  statistical  significance  of  these  differences  by  unequal  two-tailed  1-test. 
If  the  difference  is  not  significant  at  the  .05  alpha  level,  it  is  marked  NS  (Not 
significant).  Whetlier  positive  or  negative,  if  the  difference  is  significant  it  is  marked  by 
appropriate  number  of  asterisks  A single  asterisk  represents  statistical  significance  at  less 

tlian  or  equal  to  ( P < .05)  five  percent  level  but  greater  than  one  percent  level.  Two 

asterisks  indicate  the  statistical  significance  at  tlie  level  ranging  from  one  percent  to 
greater  tlian  one  per  thousand.  Three  asterisks  the  significance  level  of  one  per  thousand 
or  less. 

The  column  headed  "Disc.  Item-Remainder  Corr."  contains  the  coefficient  of 
correlation  between  the  item  and  the  total  score  computed  over  the  rest  of  the  items  in 
the  test. 

This  item-remainder  correlation  coefficient  is  called  a discrimination  index  of  the 
item.  The  value  of  discrimination  index  indicates  the  power  of  the  item  to  differentiate 
between  high  and  low  performing  groups  of  students  when  performance  is  measured  by 
a student's  total  test  score  computed  without  the  score  on  the  item  whose  discrimination 
power  is  being  estimated. 

If  students'  ability  to  answer  the  item  in  question  is  related  to  their  abiUties  to  answer 
the  remaining  items  in  the  test  then  the  item's  discrimination  index  represents  the 
strengtli  of  this  relationsliip. 

Tlie  direction  of  relationship  (if  the  relationship  exists)  can  be  positive  or  negative. 
On  account  of  the  logic  of  interpretation  of  the  test  score,  items  with  negative 
discrimination  are  recommended  to  be  discarded  from  achievement  tests.  An  item  will 
show  a near  zero  discrimination  index  if:  (i)  it  is  ambiguous  and  therefore  interpreted  by 
different  students  in  different  ways  irrespective  of  their  achievement  level  in  the  subject; 
(ii)  tlie  knowledge  and  skills  required  to  answer  this  item  share  nothing  in  common  with 
ability  and  skills  tapped  by  other  items  in  the  test;  (iii)  it  is  so  easy  that  all  examinees 
answer  it  correctly;  (iv)  it  is  too  difficult  to  be  answered  even  by  the  very  bright  students; 
(v)  it  has  been  miskeyed.  An  achievement  test  item  may  have  a negative  discrimination 
if,  due  to  some  reasons,  low  achieving  students  answer  the  item  correctly  and  higli 
achieving  students  answer  it  wrong. 

Bearing  of  the  Difficulty  Index  on  Change  in  Performance. 

When  an  item  is  scored  (0/1),  its  difficulty  index,  tlie  proportion  of  students  who 
answered  the  item  correctly  is  actually  the  sample  mean  score  of  the  item.  Thus,  for  each 
item  in  tlie  test,  we  have  average  performance  of  the  post-reform  sample,  as  well  as,  tliat 
of  the  pre-reform  sample.  Given  this,  we  can  directly  see  the  difference  in  the 
perfonnance  of  pre-reform  and  post-reform  populations  of  tlie  8tli  grade  Jordan  on  each 
individual  item  in  tlie  test. 

Examining  the  entries  in  "Difference"  column  in  Table  (3)  we  see  that: 

1. Tliree  out  of  39,  nearly  8%,  of  tlie  test  items  register  no  difference  whatsoever 
between  the  performances  of  pre-reform  and  post-reform  populations  of  the  8th  grade 
students. 

2.  On  8/39,  about  20%  items,  post-reform  students'  performance  has  deteriorated 
significantly. 
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3.  On  the  brighter  side,  on  28  out  of  39  (72%)  items  post-reform  students  have 
outperformed  tlieir  pre-reform  cohorts  at  a liigh  level  of  statistical  significance 

(P<  000). 


Tlie  tliree  items  on  wliich  tliere  is  no  significant  post-reform  improvement  belong  to 
rather  abstract  theoretical  and  analytical  topics  in  the  math  curriculum.  One  item  belongs 
to  irrational  numbers,  one  to  factorization  and  one  to  algebraic  analysis.  One  item  is 
supply  response  and  two  are  multiple  choice.  In  both  testings  only  2%  students  answered 
tlie  supply-response  item  correctly.  The  performance  on  both  multiple  choice  items  is 
just  above  chance  level  and  discrimination  power  is  very  low.  It  seems  that  teachers  are 
not  skilled  enough  to  present  these  concepts  in  a way  that  students  could  have  a good 
grasp  of  them.  Althou^  full  chapters  are  devoted  to  these  topics  in  the  textbook, 
inservice  training  under  reform  does  not  seem  to  have  impacted  the  instructional  skills  of 
teachers  in  these  topics.  These  areas  were  weak  before  the  reform  and  these  are  still 
weak  after  four  years  of  reform. 

Tlie  8 items  on  which  performance  has  decreased  can  be  classified  into  two  groups: 
(1)  items  which  were  taught  in  the  7th  grade,  and  (2)  items  that  related  to  analysis.  Two 
items  belong  to  the  topic  which  has  been  shifted  down  to  Grade  7 and  one  belongs  to  the 
topic  which  was  covered  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  performance  on  these  items 
has  deteriorated  perhaps  due  to  forgetting  effect.  Students,  everywhere,  try  to  remember 
things  to  pass  the  exam.  A substantial  portion  of  learning  that  was  driven  by  examination 
is  rapidly  lost  after  the  exam  is  over,  particularly  if  the  learned  material  has  no  chance 
for  later  application. 

In  the  pre-reform  testing  the  topic  of  sets  was  taught  in  the  eighth  grade,  while  in  the 
new  curriculum  it  has  been  shifted  down  to  7th  grade.  Two  factors  are  at  work  here. 
First,  the  way  the  teachers  introduce  new  concepts  of  mathematics  do  not  help  pupils 
understand  them  clearly.  Second,  students  who  learnt  the  concepts  tO  pass  the  7th  grade 
exam  had  no  motivation  to  load  their  memory  with  the  knowledge  that  had  no 
application  in  their  real  life  after  the  exam  is  over.  A combination  of  such  factors  has 
resulted  in  lowering  the  performance  of  post-reform  students  on  the  contents  which  were 
taught  in  the  7th  grade. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  tliat  the  reform  program  overly  emphasizes  the  analytical  skills 
and  critical  thinking,  on  almost  all  the  items  of  mathematical  analysis  post-reform 
students'  performance  has  shown  significant  decline  from  the  baseline  performance 
standard  of  the  pre-reform  students.  Although,  student  performance  in  this  area  has 
always  been  poor.  For  instance,  one  of  the  four  items  was  answered  correctly  by  only 
4%  of  the  pre-reform  and  0.4%  of  the  post-reform  students.  On  another  item  from  the 
same  group  the  performance  was  6%  and  4%  respectively  for  pre-reform  and 
post-reform  students.  On  the  face  value,  the  items  look  simple,  straightforward,  and 
ordinary.  This  raises  the  question,  how  the  whole  area  of  analysis  is  handled  in  the  8th 
grade  classrooms. 

On  a pleasanter  note,  there  is  statistically  significant  improvement  on  72%  of  the  test 
items,  even  though  the  gains  are  low  to  moderate,  ranging  from  2%  to  28%.  The  average 
gain  on  tliese  72%  items  is  . 1 1 with  a standard  deviation  of  .07.  The  comparison  of 
distributions  of  item  difficulty  index  in  the  two  samples  can  provide  information  about 
the  differences  in  their  performance.  The  frequency  distributions  of  the  difficulty  and 
discrimination  indices  of  the  two  samples  are  presented  in  Table  (4) 
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Table  (4) 

Comparative  Frequency  Distributions  of  the  DifDculty  and 
Discrimination  Indies  of  the  Grade  8 Math  Test  Items  From  the  Tvi^o 
Samples  [Pre-Reform  (1993)  and  Post  Reform  (1995] 


(a)  Difficulty  Index 


Interval 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Freq. 

% Freq. 

Freq. 

% Freq. 

Lo  - .20 

6 

15 

11 

28 

.21 -.30 

11 

28 

13 

33 

.31  - .40 

8 

21 

4 

10 

.41  - .50 

6 

15 

10 

26 

.51 -.60 

5 

13 

1 

3 

.61 -Hi 

3 

8 

— 

~ 

Total 

39 

100 

39 

100 

(b)  Discrimination  Index  (Item-Remainder  Corr.) 


LO-.30 

27 

69 

27 

69 

.31 -.40 

5 

13 

10 

26 

.41  - .50 

7 

18 

2 

5 

Total 

39 

100 

39 

100 

From  the  distribution  of  the  difficulty  index  in  the  post-reform  and  pre-reform 
populations  one  can  see  that  in  the  lowest  range  of  difficulty  index  (.2  or  less)  the 
percentage  of  items  lias  decreased  from  28%  in  the  pre-reform  to  15%  in  the  post-reform 
sample.  We  restate  that  low  values  of  difficulty  index  actually  represent  items  with  high 
difficulty  levels. 

Here  the  first  row  of  Table  (4)  designated  (Lo-.  20)  contains  tliose  items  which  were 
answered  correctly  by  20%  or  less  than  20%  of  students.  So,  this  is  the  category  of  most 
difficult  items.  The  percentage  of  items  in  this  category  has  faUen  from  28  to  15. 

On  the  easier  end  of  tlie  test  the  last  two  rows  of  Table  (4)  record  items  that  were 
answered  correctly  by  more  tlian  50%  of  the  students  in  each  sample.  In  the  pre-reform 
sample  only  3%  of  the  test  items  were  answered  correctly  by  more  than  50%  of  the 
students,  while  in  the  post-reform  sample  the  percentage  of  items  falling  in  this  category 
increased  from  3 to  21. 

This  is  an  indication  bf  relatively  better  performance  of  the  post-reform  students. 
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Figure  (1) 

Grouped  Frequency  Distribution  of  DifTicuity  Index  in  Post-Reform 
and  Pre-Reform  Samples 
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Figure  (1)  presents  a graphic  display  of  the  two  distributions  of  item  difficulty 

index. 

Item  Discrimination  Levels  in  the  Two  Populations 

Reg^ding  discrimination  power  of  the  test  items  in  the  two  samples,  the  items  were 
categorized  into  three  groups;  low,  medium,  and  relatively  high.  As  can  be  seen  from 
part  (b)  of  Table  (4),  in  both  samples  the  percentage  of  items  in  tlie  low  group  remains 
tlie  same  (60%).  In  the  moderate  group  the  percentage  of  items  has  decreased  from  26% 
ill  the  pre-reform  sample  to  13%  in  the  post-reform  sample.  In  tlie  medium 
discrimination  power  group  the  number  of  items  has  increased  from  5%  in  the 
pre-reform  sample  to  18%  in  the  post-reform  sample.  Given  the  same  test,  increase  in 
discrimination  power  reflects  clearer  conceptualization  of  what  is  measured  by  the  test  in 
the  minds  of  tlie  groups  of  examinees 

Post-Reform  Gains  in  Grade  8 Math  Achievement 

Having  compared  the  psychometric  properties  of  the  test  in  the  post-,  and  pre-reform 
samples  now  we  examine  the  reform  gains  with  respect  to  the  total  test  score  and 
individual  subscale  scores  of  the  six  content  and  three  cognitive  skill  subscales.  The 
percentage  correct  scores  on  each  subscale  and  the  whole  test  were  analyzed.  Unequal 
independent  sample  t-test  was  used  to  test  the  statistical  significance  of  the  difference 
between  post-reform  and  pre-reform  means  on  each  subscale  and  the  whole  test.  The 
results  are  presented  in  Table  (5). 
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Table  (5) 

Differential  Performance  of  Pre-and  Post-Reform  G8  Populations  on  the  Math 
Test  Components  (Nt  Post  = 3747,  Pre  = 1750) 


Component 

Mean 

SE 

Diff.in 

Means 

95%  Cl 

Post 

Pre 

Post 

Pre 

Post-Pre 

Totscore 

34.7 

27.8 

.22 

.29 

6.9*** 

6.2 

7.9 

Basic  Concepts 

37.5 

31.1 

.33 

.51 

6.3*** 

5.1 

7.5 

Algebra 

21.4 

19.1 

.23 

.34 

2.3*** 

1.5 

3.1 

Geometry 

39.1 

26.9 

.34 

.41 

12.1*** 

11.1 

13.2 

Measurement 

45.9 

31.4 

.44 

.55 

14.5*** 

13.2 

15.9 

Ratios 

34.6 

30.6 

.40 

.59 

4.0*** 

2.6 

5.4 

Numbers 

36.1 

35.1 

.39 

.54 

l.lNS 

-.23 

2.4 

Conceptual  Understanding 

39.9 

34.4 

.26 

.37 

5.6*** 

4.7 

6.4 

Procedural  Knowledge 

31.5 

23.6 

.25 

.31 

7.9*** 

7.1 

8.6 

Problem  Solving 

20.8 

13.7 

.66 

.82 

7.1*** 

5.0 

9.2 

On  the  whole  test  designated  by  'Totscore'  row  there  is  a gain  of  about  7%: 
post-reform  students  liave  scored  significantly  ( P < 000)  liigher  than  their  pre-reform 
cohorts. 

The  overall  gain,  however  is  composed  of  different  components.  Content-wise,  it  is 
comprised  of  the  six  content  scales  with  varying  degrees  of  gain.  Among  the  six  content 
areas  the  gain  ranges  from  14.5%  in  Measurement  to  no  gain  in  "Numbers".  "Geometry" 
with  12%  gain  "Basic  Concepts"  with  6%  gain  comes  third,  'Ratios"  with  4%  gain  comes 
fourth  and  "Algebra"  with  a nominal  2%  gain  comes  fiftli. 

Along  the  cognitive  skills  dimension,  the  gain  in  each  skill  area  is  nearly  the  same, 
tlie  observed  mean  gain  score  varies  from  7.9  (Procedural  Knowledge)  through  7. 1 
(Problem  Solving)  to  5.6  (Conceptual  Understanding). 

Differential  Gain  Over  Different  Areas  of  Content 

Areas  of  differential  gain  are  clear  from  Figure  (2)  which  displays  a Bar-Graph  of 
mean  gain  scores  in  the  six  content  areas. 


Figure  (2) 

Mean  Gain  Scores  of  the  six  Content  Areas 
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In  terms  of  statistical  significance  (a  =.05)  of  difference  in  mean  gains,  judging  from 
the  nonoverlapping  95%  Confidence  Intervds  for  gain  score  means,  gain  in  the  area  of 
measurement  is  significantly  better  than  all  other  content  areas. 

Geometry  gain  is  again  significantly  higher  than  the  gain  in  Algebra,  Ratios,  and 
Basic  Concepts.  There  is  no  significant  difference  between  the  gain  means  of  Basic 
Concepts  and  Ratios,  but  gain  in  Basic  Concepts  is  significantly  higher  than  that  in 
Algebra.  We  already  stated  that  there  was  no  significant  gain  in  Numbers,  so  we  left  it 
out  of  comparisons. 

Numbers,  Algebra,  and  Ratios  turn  out  to  be  the  major  areas  of  concern.  In  fact,  on 
the  'Analysis  ' items,  the  performance  of  both  samples  was  very  poor,  and  the  items  on 
wliich  gains  were  generally  negative  belong  to  these  three  content  areas. 

Differential  Gain  Across  the  Three  Cognitive  Skills 

Among  three  areas  of  cognitive  skills,  gain  is  significantly  higher  in 'Procedural 
Knowledge'  than  in  both  'Conceptual  Understanding'  and  'Problem  Solving',  while  there 
is  no  significant  difference  between  the  latter  two  skills. 

We  remind  the  reader  that  enhancing  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving  skills  was 
an  explicitly  emphasized  objective  of  the  Educational  Reform  Program  (ERP). 
Enhancing  critical  thinking  and  problem  solving  skills  especially  after  generation-old 
deep-rooted  habits  of  rote  learning  and  practice  drill  is  easier  said  than  done. 

It  is  however,  encouraging  to  note  that  there  is  some  progress  in  this  area  after  the 
implementation  of  the  reform. 

Reform  Gains  In  Different  Education  Authorities 

Having  described  the  impact  of  educational  reform  on  the  math  achievement  of  the 
eighth  grade  students  for  the  country  as  a whole,  in  this  section  we  examine  whether  the 
reform  gain  is  uniformly  distributed  among  the  four  education  authorities  or  it  varies 
from  one  authority  to  anotlier.  It  should  be  recalled  that  all  schools,  irrespective  of  their 
admimstering  authorities,  are  obliged  by  the  education  law  to  follow  the  national 
curriculum  and  use  the  same  textbooks.  In  order  to  study  tlie  reform  impact  in  each 
education  authority,  post-reform  and  pre-reform  means  in  each  education  authority  were 


compared  using  independent  unequal  sample  two-tailed  1-test.  Tlie  sample  size  and  the 
mean  math  test  scores  of  the  8th  grade  students  for  both  (post-reform  and  pre-reform) 
testings;  the  difference  between  the  two  means;  its  t-value,  Degrees  of  Freedom, 
two-tailed  statistical  significance,  and  95%  Confidence  Interval,  separately  for  each 
education  authority  are  presented  in  Table  (6). 

Table  (6) 

Post  Reform  Gain  in  Math  Achievement  of  Grade  8 Students  Across 
Education  Authorities  (Total  score  means,  difference  between  post" 
reform  and  pre  reform  means,  t-value,  and  statistical  significance) 


Authority 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Post  X 

-Pre  X 

95% 

Cl 

N 

X 

N 

X 

Diff. 

t-value 

DF 

2-Tail  sig. 

MOE 

3035 

33.3 

1349 

26.6 

6.6 

17.5 

2928.1 

.000 

5.9~7.4 

MOD 

87 

30.8 

61 

28.5 

2.3 

1.0 

126.4 

.313 

-2.2- 6.8 

UNRWA 

348 

39.0 

200 

29.9 

9.1 

7.2 

417.0 

.000 

6.6-11.6 

Private 

277 

45.7 

140 

35.5 

10.2 

7.0 

291.2 

.000 

7.3-13.1 

Note: 

MOE  = Ministry  of  Education. 

MOD  = Ministiy  of  Defence. 

UNRWA  = United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency. 

The  Column  of  2-Tail  significance  in  Table  (6)  clearly  shows  tliat  reform  gain  in 
the  eighth  grade  students'  math  test  performance  is  statistically  significant  (p_. 000)  in 
tlnee  education  authorities  viz.,  MOE,  UNRWA,  and  Private.  In  the  MOD  schools, 
unfortunately,  the  improvement  was  not  at  all  significant  The  observed  gain  scores  of 
the  four  education  authorities  are  presented  in  Figure  (3). 

Figure  (3) 

Mean  Gain  In  8th  Grade  Students  Math  Achievement  In  the  Four  Education  Authorities 


Education  Authority 

Among  the  three  autliorities  with  statistically  significant  gain  there  was,  however, 
no  significant  difference.  Thus,  apart  from  astonishingly  poor  performance  of  the  MOD 
schools,  the  schools  in  the  other  three  education  authorities  registered  positive  change 
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in  math  achievement,  but  there  was  no  statistical  basis  to  distinguish  among  their 
relative  gains. 

Reform  Impact  Across  Male/Female  Populations  of  Grade  Eight  Students 

Table  (7)  presents  the  sample  size,  post-reform  and  pre-reform  math  test  score 
means,  mean  gain,  t-value.  Degrees  of  Freedom,  two-tailed  significance  and  95% 
Confidence  Interval  for  the  mean  gain  separately  for  male  and  female  samples  of  8th 
grade  students. 


Table  (7) 


Post  Reform  Gain  in  Math  Achievement  of  Grade  8 Students  Across 
Student  Gender  (Total  score  means,  difference  between  post  reform 
and  pre  reform  means,  t value,  and  statistical  significance) 


Student 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Post 

X -Pre  X 

95% 

Gender 

N 

X 

N 

X 

Diff. 

t-value  DF 

2-Tail  Sig 

Cl 

Male 

2049 

32.6 

927 

27.1 

5.5 

11.4  1850.8 

.000 

4.5  ~ 6.4 

Female 

1698 

37.2 

823 

28.5 

8.7 

15.9  1874.3 

.000 

7.6-  9.7 

2-Tail-significance  column  of  Table  (7)  clearly  shows  the  reform  gains  are 
statistically  significant  ( P < 000)  in  both  male  and  female  populations  of  students. 

The  observed  mean  gain  is  5.5%  for  male  students  and  8.7%  for  female  students. 
Moreover,  judging  from  the  95%  Confidence  Intervals,  this  difference  between  the 
degree  of  male  and  female  improvement  is  statistically  significant.  This  means  that 
female  students  have  derived  more  benefit  from  the  education  reform  than  the  male 
students  have  done.  Figure  (4)  displays  the  mean  gain  for  male  and  female  student 
samples. 
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Figure  (4) 

Varying  Reform  Impact  on  Male  and  Female  Students 


Male  Female 

Student  Gender 


Reform  Impact  Across  Urban  and  Rural  schools 

The  statistics  needed  to  compare  the  reform  gains  between  urban  and  rural  area 
schools  are  given  in  Table  (8).  The  post-reform  and  pre-reform  difference  column  in 
Table  (8)  shows  the  mean  gain  scores  of  urban  and  rural  schools.  In  both  cases  the 
reform  gain  is  statistically  significant  (P<  .000) 

On  tile  average  urban  schools  have  shown  8.1%  gain  against  5.5%  mean  gain  of  the 
rural  schools  in  tlieir  8tli  graders  math  achievement . 

Table  (8) 

Post-Reform  Gain  in  Math  Achievement  of  Grade  8 Students  Across 
Urban  and  Rural  Schools  (Total  score  means,  difference  between 
post-reform  and  pre-reform  means,  t-value,  and  statistical  significance) 


Location 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Post  X 

-Pre  X 

95% 

N 

X 

N 

X 

Diff. 

t-value 

DF 

2-Tail  Sig. 

Cl 

Urban 

1964 

36.8 

870 

28.7 

8.1 

15.1 

1852.0 

.000 

7.0 -9.1 

Rural 

1783 

32.3 

864 

26.8 

5.5 

11.4 

1808.9 

.000 

4.6 -6.5 

Tliis  shows  that  mban  schools  have  reaped  significantly  more  benefits  from  the 
reform  elements  tlian  the  rural  schools  have  done.  Figure  (5)  gives  a graphic  display  of 
the  differential  reform  gain  of  urban  and  rural  schools. 
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Figure  (5) 

DifTerential  Reform  Impact  In  Urban  and  Rural  Schools 


Regional  Differences  in  Reform  Gains  on  8th  Grade's*  Math  Performance 

Regional  differences  on  critical  indicators  are  of  interest  because  they  imply  issues 
related  to  regional  equity.  When  we  collected  baseline  pre-  data  in  1993  there  were  only 
eight  Govemorates  in  Jordan  but  by  the  time  we  collected  post-reform  data  in  1995  the 
number  of  Govemorates  had  been  raised  to  12. 

Because  our  sampling  design  was  based  upon  schools  from  the  eight  Govemorates, 
we  have  adhered  to  the  same  classification  of  schools  for  the  purposes  of  studying 
regional  differences.  The  relevant  information  about  post-reform  and  pre-reform  math 
test  performance  of  the  8th  grade  students  in  each  of  the  eight  Govemorates  is  presented 
in  Table  (9).  In  Table  (9)  the  rows  representing  Govemorates  have  been  arranged 
according  to  descending  order  of  the  observed  mean  gain  score. 

Table  (9) 

Post-Reform  Gain  in  Math  Achievement  of  Grade  8 Students  Across  Govemorates  (total 
score  means,  difference  between  post-reform  and  pre-reform  means,  t-value,  and  statistical 


Location 

Post-Reform 

Pre-Reform 

Post  X -Pre  X 

95% 

N 

X 

N 

X 

Diff. 

t-value 

DF 

2-Tail  Sig. 

Cl 

Tafileh 

60 

35.8 

26 

21.0 

14.8 

5.4 

68.7 

.000 

9.3  20.2 

Zarqa 

475 

35.7 

228 

26.9 

8.8 

8.9 

528.8 

.000 

6.9  10.8 

Amman 

1455 

36.6 

675 

28.5 

8.0 

12.8 

1459.6 

.000 

6.8  9!3 

Karak 

224 

33.3 

89 

25.6 

7.7 

6.2 

202.9 

.000 

5.2  10.2 

Balqa 

195 

32.8 

89 

25.0 

7.7 

5.6 

179.2 

.000 

5.0  10.5 

Mafiaq 

238 

32.7 

111 

27.4 

5.3 

4.0 

323.7 

.000 

2.7  7.9 

Irbid 

932 

33.5 

435 

29.1 

4.4 

6.2 

824.5 

.000 

3.0  5.9 

Ma'an 

168 

38.6 

81 

24.7 

3.9 

2.6 

123.6 

.012 

0.9  6.9 

To  start  with  column  headed  'Sig.'  it  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  all  the 
Govemorates  the  post-reform  means  are  statistically  significantly  better  than  the 
pre-reform  means. 
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Tlie  level  of  statistical  significance  is  very  liigli,  (p<.000)  in  all  tlie  Govemorates 
except  in  Ma  an  where  the  p-value  is.  012. 

Figure  (6)  displays  the  observed  mean  gain  score  in  each  Govemorate. 


Figure  (6) 

Observed  Mean  Gain  Score  on  the  Grade  8 Math  Test  Across  Govemorates 
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From  Figure  (6)  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  improvement  in  Grade  8 students'  math  test 
performance  witli  14.8%  mean  gain  score  is  by  far  tlie  largest  in  Tafileh  of  all  the 
Govemorates. 

Then,  in  four  Govemorates  namely,  Zarqa,  Amman,  Karak,  and  Balqa,  with  their 
mean  gain  scores  of  8.8,  8.0,  7.7,  and  7.7  respectively,  there  is  'moderate  level  of 
improvement. 

In  the  remaining  three  Govemorates  of  Mafraq,  Irbid,  and  Ma'an  which  have  meagre 
mean  gain  scores  of  5.3, 4.4,  and  3.9  respectively,  the  reform  impact  is  only  modest.  The 
wide  variation  in  the  gain  is  crystal  clear,  it  ranges  from  3.9%  the  lowest  in  Ma'an 
Govemorate  to  14.8%  tlie  highest  in  Tafileh. 

Regarding  the  statistical  significance  of  the  reform-gain  between  pairs  of 
Govemorates  we  note  that  Tafileh  has  gained  from  reform  statistically  significantly 
better  than  Amman,  Mafraq,  Irbid,  and  Ma'an;  whereas,  tliere  are  no  distiguishable 
differences  among  Amman,  Zarqa,  Karak,  and  Balqa 

On  tile  otlier  liand,  Tafileli,  Zarqa,  and  Amman  have  gained  significantly  better  tlian 
Iibid,  while  Zarqa  also  has  gained  significantly  more  than  Ma'an.  The  preceding 
conclusions  have  ensued  from  comparing  pairs  of  nonoverlapping  95%  Confidences 
Intervals  for  the  mean  gain  in  each  Govemorate. 
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DISCUSSION 


A national  sample  of  Grade  8 student  population  was  administered  a math 
acliievement  test  in  1993  in  order  for  setting  up  pre-reform  baseline  achievement  levels 
in  mathematics.  The  same  test  was  administer^  again,  following  the  same  procedures, 
to  the  1995  eighth  grade  students'  sample  from  the  same  schools  which  were  included  in 
1993.  It  is  apparent  that  we  are  talking  about  two  distinct  populations  of  eighth  grade 
students  (one  of  1993,  and  the  other  of  1995).  These  two  populations  are  assumed  to  be 
similar  in  all  respects  except  one  which  is  that  the  1993  students  were  schooled  under 
pre-reform  conditions  while  the  1995  students  have  attended  classes  5th  through  8th 
under  reform  conditions  which  included  new  curricula,  textbooks,  instructional 
materials,  and  instructional  methods. 

In  addition  to  reform's  technical  inputs  the  reform  environment  engendered,  a new 
mood,  a new  awareness,  and  a new  outlook  towards  the  quahty  of  education  not  only  in 
the  education  conununity  but  also  in  the  public  at  large,  nationwide. 

From  the  above-stated  premises  we  can  adduce  that  any  real  changes  in  8th  grade 
students'  math  test  performance  could  be  reasonably  attributed  to  reform  conditions.  It  is 
from  this  perspective  that  we  talk  of  reform  impact,  gain  scores,  value  added  or  reform 
gains. 

The  results  of  data  analysis,  presented  in  the  preceding  sections  of  this  paper  reveal 
the  following  facts. 

1)  On  the  whole,  in  the  field  of  mathematics,  the  educational  reform  has  made  a 
positive  impact  on  8th  grade  students'  achievement.  The  post-reform  students 
outperformed  their  pre-reform  cohorts  on  the  math  test  by  a margin  of  7%. 

2)  The  improvement,  however,  is  uneven  over  different  content  areas.  The  observed 
average  improvement  ranges  from  1%  (not  statistically  significant)  in  'Numbers'  to 
15%  in  Measurement  Algebra  and  Rations  are  the  areas  of  minimal  improvement 
From  the  analysis  of  individual  items  we  know  that  in  the  topics  related  to  abstract 
theoretical  concepts  such  as  indices,  roots,  irrational  numbers,  set  functions,  and  in 
the  whole  area  of  analysis  there  is  significant  deterioration  in  performance.  When 
tliese  topics  have  direct  relevance  to  analytical  thinking  (a  proclaimed  objective  of 
reform),  why  is  there  no  improvement?  This  is  a pressing  question. 

It  seems  that  reform  activities  exert  a mixed  impact,  both  positive  and  negative, 
depending  upon  the  right  and  wrong  applications  of  instructional  techniques  and 
materials  in  the  classrooms.  After  informal  discussions  with  some  math  supervisors 
it  transpired  that  (i)  in  a very  short  inservice  training  some  teachers  do  not  fully 
grasp  some  modem  instractional  techniques  and  therefore  they  use  them  in  the 
classrooms  in  a wrong  way;  (ii)  some  other  techniques  cannot  be  properly  applied 
in  overcrowded  classrooms  but  teachers  feel  obligated  to  apply  them;  (iii)  the  math 
curriculum  is  too  extensive  to  be  properly  covered  in  time  allocated  to  math 
instmction,  but  teachers  feel  under  pressure  to  cover  all  the  topics  in  the  textbook; 
(iv)  some  topics  are  mshed  through;  (v)  teachers  and  students  do  not  have  enough 
time  needed  for  effective  teaching  and  learning  of  new  concepts  and  materials;  (vi) 
some  topics  liave  been  shifted  down  to  7th  grade  syllabus;  (vii)  there  seems  to  be  a 
general  weakness  in  the  mastery  of  basic  foundation  skills  and  concepts.  All  these 
factors  have  deleterious  effect  on  students'  learning  and  achievement. 
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3)  The  improvement  along  the  three  cognitive  skills  is  almost  uniform,  although  tlie 
area  of  'Conceptual  Understanding*  is  generally  the  weakest.  1 his  further  supports 
the  above  alluded  weaknesses  in  the  foundation  skills  and  concepts. 

4)  Improvement  in  math  performance  varies  across  education  autliorities.  While  there 
is  no  improvement  in  the  MOD  schools;  in  the  Private,  UNRWA  and  MOE  schools 
it  is  10%,  9%,  and  7%  respectively.  However,  statistically  tliere  is  no  significant 
difference  among  mean  gain  of  the  latter  three  education  authorities 

5)  Female  students  have  shown  significantly  higher  improvement  (9%)  than  the  male 
students  (6%).  This  seems  to  lend  support  to  common  belief  that  apart  from  early 
maturity  of  females  at  tliis  stage  both  female  teachers  and  female  students  take  their 
respective  duties  of  teaching  and  learning  more  earnestly  than  their  male 
counterparts. 

6)  Reform,  impact  is  significant  in  both  urban  and  rural  community  schools. 
Improvement  in  the  urban  schools  (8%),  however,  is  statistically  significantly 
better  than  that  in  rural  schools  (5%).  Due  to  compounded  influence  of  numerous 
social,  cultural,  economic,  demographic  and  environmental  factors,  in  general, 
urban  community  schools'  students  perform  better  on  academic  achievement  tests 
tlian  tlieir  rural  counterparts.  But  here  we  are  investigating  the  gains  due  to 
educational  reform,  which  also  seem  to  have  exceeded  in  urban  schools  over  tlie 
gains  in  rural  schools. 

7)  Reform  gains  in  matli  acliievement  vary  across  regions  (Govemorates).  Tlie  gain 
(15%)  is  higliest  in  tlie  Govemorate  of  Tafileh  and  lowest  in  Ma'an,  Irbid,  and 
Mafraq  (4%,  4%,  and  5%),  respectively).  In  Zarqa  tlie  gain  is  9%  while  in  tlie 
Govemorates  of  Amman,  Karak,  and  Balqa  it  is  8%.  Hie  reasons  for  variation  of 
reform  impact  on  math  acliievement  of  students  across  Govemorates  are  not  clear. 
Hie  case  of  Tafileh  is  still  more  puzzling  because  tliere  was  absolutely  no  gain  in 
tlie  math  performance  of  Grade  4 students  whereas  there  is  highest  gain  in  the  matli 
performance  of  Grade  8 students. 

Ma'an  Govemorate  schools  have  shown  minimum  gain  (4%).  We  should  like  to 
point  out  tliat  Ma'an  included  the  MOD  schools  in  wliich  tliere  was  no  virtual 
difference  between  the  pre-reform  and  post-reform  means.  While  analyzing  the 
per-reform  and  post-reform  performance  of  the  fourth  graders  we  had  noted  that 
MOD  students  performance  had  decreased  by  8%.  Hiis  does  not  seem  to  make 
sense,  what  has  happened  in  the  MOD  schools  needs  to  be  properly  investigated. 

Looking  firam  the  brighter  perspective  it  is  somewhat  encouraging  to  note  that,  on  the 
whole,  their  is  statistically  significant  improvement  in  8tli  grade  students' math  test 
performance  after  four  years  of  reform.  We  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  gain  to  the 
educational  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  part  of  this  gain  is  on 
account  of  changes  in  curriculum,  textbooks  and  instmctional  practices  of  the  teachers, 
and  what  part  is  due  to  some  sort  ofHawthom  effect.  Irrespective  of  the  substantive 
reform  inputs,  implementation  of  educational  reform  had  infused  the  educational 
atmosphere  with  a spirit  of  awareness  that  something  is  going  on  to  raise  students' 
achievement  levels. 
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Should  this  raised  consciousness  be  attributed  to  refonn  or  not  is  a matter  of 
philosophical  argument.  But  clearly  it  should  not  be  confused  with  such  reform  inputs  as 
new  textbook  or  new  metliod  of  teacliing.  Nevertlieless,  it  is  quite  conceivable  tliat 
injection  of  sometliing  like  tliis  in  the  national  consciousness  could  have  had  a salubrious 
effect  on  educational  achievement  of  students. 

On  the  other  hand,  tlie  reform  does  not  seem  to  lave  affected  students'  analytical 
skills  and  otlier  liiglier  cognitive  abihties  wliich  were  specifically  emphasized  by  tlie 
educational  reform.  Judging  from  the  eighth  grade  students'  performance  in  tliis  area,  one 
apprehends  a trace  of  decline  in  the  development  of  these  critical  skills. 

Despite  reform  efforts  that  include  new  curricula,  new  textbooks,  teacher  guides,  and 
inservice  short-term  teacher  training,  changing  deep  rooted  attitudes  and  practices  of 
teachers  and  students  (not  to  speak  of  parents  and  community)  is  an  uphill  task,  it 
requires  strong  determination  and  sustained  effort.  Moreover,  as  pointed  out  earlier,  to 
master  new  techniques  of  teaching  and  to  apply  them  successfully  in  the  classrooms 
requires  dedicated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  which  few  of  them  are  inclined  to 
m^e  witliout  proper  incentives. 
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DOMAINS  OF  VARIABLES  OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE 
NATIONAL  ASSESSMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 


V.  Students:  Achievement  / Attitudes  / Beliefs  / Cognitions  / Practices 

Family 

Background 

Out  of  School 
Work  habits 
and  Practices 

Students* 
Cognitions, 
Perceptions, 
Attitudes, 
Motivation  & 
Expectations 

Achievement  in 
Arabic. 
Math.Sdence. 

Life  skills. 
Environmental 
Awareness.  & 

Classroom 

Interactions 

and 

Activities 

Parents*, 
Principals* 
and  Teachers* 
Perceptions 
and 

Expectations 
ofsiuaaii  ' 
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RECENT  STATUS  OF  TEACHERS  OF  SPECIAL 
EDUCATION  IN  JORDAN 
"A  DESCRIPTI VE  STUD  Y" 

Ahmad  N.  Alghrair 
Ministry  of  Social  Development 
Amman  - Jordan 


Tlie  study  aimed  at  identifying  tlie  present  status  of  teachers  of  special  education  in 
Jordanian  schools,  centers  and  special  classes  for  the  liandicapped  students. 

Tlie  study  sample  consists  of  (365)  teachers  and  represents  (42)  centers,  schools  and 
classes.  It  also  consists  of  techers  working  witli  the  deaf,  mentally  retarded,  visually 
impaired  and  physically  handicapped  students. 

All  informations  were  collected  through  the  central  computer  inventory  in  the 
ministry  of  social  development  and  used  several  variables  and  professional,  and  personal 
variables  (sex,  age,  experienc  . etc.). 

Results  of  the  study  reviled  that  92%  of  the  teachers  are  females.  Tlie  majority  of  the 
qualified  teachers  were  in  otlier  fields,  but  the  qualified  teachers  in  special  education 
were  25%. 

77%  of  teachers  were  covered  by  special  in-service  training  programs  related  to  the 
field  of  their  work, 

Tlie  study  viewed  that  the  two  main  problems  wliich  faced  tlie  teachers  were  the 
presence  of  multi  handicapped  children  within  their  crass,  and  parents  were  less 
cooperative  with  tlie  school  st^  in  the  educational  programs. 

Objective  of  this  Study 

This  study  aims  at  obtaining  collecting  data  and  information  about  situations  of 
special  education  teachers  to  know  their  qualification  experiences  and  competencies  and 
all  related  subjects  of  preparing'  teachers  and  rehabilitating  them. 

Study  Procedures  and  Steps 

This  study  is  a descriptive  study  for  the  present  situation  of  special  education 
teachers  in  Jordan  in  public  sector  for  this  purpose  I have  et  information  about  them 
from  tlieir  records  and  files  stored  in  central  computer  of  ministry  of  social  development 
frequencies  and  percent  ages  and  tlie  main  methology  in  data  analysis  and  it  s results. 

Introduction 

Working  with  the  disabled  is  a big  challenge  to  all  of  us.  These  challenges  are 
fonned  of  a group  of  human,  scientific  end  cultural  ones.  Tliey  had  contributed  to  the 
development  of  special  education  in  tlie  second  half  of  20th  century(7). 

Attitudes  towards  tlie  disabled  have  changed  througli  time.  Mfiien  negative  attitudes 
had  worked  the  mediaeval  ages  through  the  end  of  19th  century.  Such  attitudes  led  to 
cruelly,  brutahty  and  killing  tliem  (3). 

But  due  to  concerns  of  various  special  education  is  hke  fTARD,  GALLEUDET 
Hobbs.  Goldberg,  Heinz  Werner  and  Frostg  and  etc.,  all  in  teaching  and  training  of  the 
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disabled  and  their  important  role  in  this  field  had  change  their  image  in  the  societies  (8) 
Tlie  1950s  and  1960s  liad  witnessed  a big  progress  in  the  rehabilitation  and  special 
education  programs  for  the  disabled. 

Also  the  adoption  of  the  year  1981as  an  international  years  for  the  disabled  by  the 
UN  General  Assembly  a great  role  in  tliis  field(7). 

Besides,  legislations  had  passed  in  several  countries  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
education  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled  es  the  law  of  education  for  all  handicapped 
children  in  U.S.A  No.  94-142  in  1975  and  law  learning'  & Education  in  Britain  in  1944. 
as  well  as  others  laws  in  other  countries  (8). 

Further  more  the  terms  of  special  education  of  main  streaming  have  spread  world 
wide  which  have  supported  the  education  & rehabiUtation  of  the  disabled  in  all  societies 
according  to  their  abiUties(  10). 

Special  education  is  a group  of  individual  educational  methods  which  Include  a 
special  situation,  subjects,  techniques  or  adapted  methods  for  their  education  or  other 
rehabiUtation  measures  aiming  to  achieve  personal  sufficiency  to  the  disabled  and  his 
academic  performance  (9). 

Thus,  special  education  become  an  important  field  have  enough  training  and 
rehabiUtation  to  practice  and  work  in  it  and  new  agencies  and  organizations  were 
established  to  achieve  these  roles:  programs  special  education  teachers  had  to  have 
special  abiUties  responsibilities  to  achieve  has  role,  so,  preparing  and  training  such  a 
teacher  was  the  outcome  of  a process  in  various  coimtries  which  wiUing  to  develop  their 
programs  in  special  education  (2). 

Special  education  teacher  is  playing  a big-role  in  teaching  and  training  the  disabled, 
through  direct  participation  in  the  education  rehabiUtation  process  (2). 

Notwithstanding  that  tlie  success  of  an  educational  program  depends  on  the 
Integration  of  the  disabled  in  the  activities  which  reflects  his  efficiency  (2) 

New  trends  in  preparing  special  education  teacher  on  mainstreaming  and  the  training 
which  based  on  educational  efficiency  and  comprehensive  training  to  make  the  teacher 
could  teach  in  any  situation  competency.  Based  teacher  education  is  anew  trend  which 
focuses  on  preparing  teacher  on  analyzing  his  performance  scientifically  (7). 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  one  could  touch  the  need  of  highly  prepared  and  qualified 
cadres  with  higli  competencies  has  to  have  good  altitudes  towards  the  disabled  also  to 
accept  their  disabiUties  & them  as  ffiey  are  (H). 

During  1960s.  Jordan  come  to  take  care  with  people  witlr  disabiUties  in  the  field  of 
tlie  care  and  welfare  other  tlian  in  education  and  rehabilitatioa  But  by  time,  a good  move 
liad  been  achieved  in  special  education  programs  for  the  disabled,  and  accompanied  by 
several  laws  and  legislation's  were  pau^  to  confer  in  the  disabled  rights  in  so  many 
fields  of  their  life(5). 

A great  concern  was  paid  to  train  good  teachers  in  special  education  unlike  before 
were  such  cadres  were  unqualified  and  unskillful.  This  was  due  to  shortages  in  qualified 
teachers  which  lead  to  establish  a junior  college  to  prepare  and  train  special  education 
teachers  called  junior  college  of  social  work  (Princess  Br^ima)  in  1980,  and  later  Jordan 

University  launched  a special  education  program  for  high  diploma  and  M.A  program 
in  1986  and  finally  the  B.A  program  in  the  same  university  which  launched  in  1995  (4). 

These  special . education  programs  in  Junior  colleges  or  universities  reflects  the  deep 
Concerns  of  the  government  of  Jordan  to  promote  this  sector.  605  teachers  are  being 
graduated  since  then  from  there  this  college  and  university  (4) 

Job  opportunities  for  those  graduates  are  the  main  problem  facing  then  which  forced 
then  to  look  for  Jobs  in  Gulf  states  very  few  of  them  joined  jobs  in  private  and  public 
sector  in  Jordan  (25%) 
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This  indicates  the  need  for  more  qualified  teachers  to  join  our  caders  of  special 
education  in  our  schools  and  centers. 

(1450)  staff  members  are  working  in  tliis  field  in  Jordan  605  of  them  are  working 
with  governmental  schools  end  centers,  and  365  of  them  are  teachers  while  the  rest  are 
working  with  private  sector  80%  of  then  are  working  wile  mentally  retarted  students. 

In  tlie  light  of  that,  one  could  differentiate  3 types  as  caders  of  special  education: 

1.  Qualified  staff  and  well  trained  staff  as  university  professors  and  instructors  in  junior 
colleges.  Those  are  composing  the  planing,  programming  and  administrating  the  field 
of  special  education  in  Jordan.  They  are  about  35  people  witli  Ph.Ds.  & MAs. 

2.  Specialized  staff  witli  long  experience  in  the  field,  tlie  are  doing  tlieir  role  properly 
and  liave  direct  contact  with  the  disabled  like  supervisors  and  directors  of  schools 
and  centers. 

3.  Unspecialized  staff,  they  and  holding  degrees  in  different  fields  rather  than  special 
education.  They  had  tlieir  experience  through  practice  and  service  training. 

Finally  one  should  thank  agencies  like  queen  Aha  found  Ministry  of  Social 
development  university  of  Jordan,  Ministry  of  education  for  conducting  training  courses 
for  workers  in  this  field  to  make  then  acquainted  and  acquire  skills  in  diagnosis, 
behavior  modification  teaching,  skills,  guidance  and  counseUng  and  learning  disabilities 
...  etc. 

This  study  viewed  that  the  two  main  problems  which  faced  the  teachers  were  the 
presence  of  multi-handicapped  children  within  their  class,  and  parents  were  less 
cooperative  with  the  school  staff  in  the  educational  programs. 


Table  (1) 

Shows  Sex  and  Qualifications  of  the  teachers  ' 


Qu. 

Sex^\^ 

0!^>‘Qu. 

JF  Non-Qu. 

Total 

P.A/M.A 

Diploma 

Tawjehe 

Under  Tawjehe 

Male  ^ 

4 

19 

4 

1 

28 

Female 

60 

257 

18 

2 

337 

Total 

64 

276 

22 

3 

365 

Table  (2) 

Shows  Sex  and  Experience  of  the  teachers 


EXP 

Sex 

Experience 

Total 

0-3  year 

4-8  year 

9- 

Male 

6 

12 

10 

28 

Female 

79 

104 

154 

337 

Total 

85 

116 

164 

365 

Table  (3) 

Shows  Teacher*  s Sex  and  Impairment  about  it  working  within 


Kingimpaird 
Sex  Tea. 

Deaf 

M.R 

Visually 

Physically 

Male 

7 

5 

18 

2 

Female 

117 

202 

4 

10 

Total 

124 

207 

22 

12 
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DEMOCRATIC  PRACTICES  IN 
THE  JORDANIAN  SCHOOLS 


Mohammad  Rajab  Al-Hajeid 
Ministry  of  Education 
Amman  - Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Tliis  study  tried  to  identify  students’  democratic  practices  at  schdol  and  the  role  of 
tlie  school  in  promoting  such  practices  and  exploring  to  what  extent  students  are  aware 
of  such  practices.  Tliis  would  help  forming  a clear  idea  about  tlie  various  democratic 
principles  which  reflect  students’  abilities  to  practice  democracy  and  oriented  action.  In 
doing  so,  the  desired  change  in  the  future  of  their  country  in  general  and  their  own  future 
in  particular  will  be  achieved. 

The  study  stems  out  of  the  reasercher’s  faith  in  the  importance  of  students  and  of  the 
need  to  analyse  their  democratic  practices,  interactions,  values,  and  ideas  inorder  to 
depict  a clear  picture  of  the  students’  community  in  school  and  difine  the  future  of  those 
practices  because  the  students  are  the  hope  for  a better  future  if  they  are  well  taken  care 
of  and  they  are  the  inevitable  danger  if  they  are  neglected. 

The  category  of  students  in  a certain  education  cycle  witli  all  the  characteristics  of 
tliat  cycle  have  an  impact  on  students’  decisions,  attitudes,  trends,  and  ideas.  This  same 
cycle  is  characterized  mainly  by  “complexity  and  sensitivity  because  it  forms  a profound 
change  in  the  personaUty  features,  fast  growth,  nervousness,  emotional  reaction,  tlie 
desire  to  give  with  an  emphasis  on  the  self,  ideal  ambition,  and  the  desire  to  express 
oneself  loudly,  althrough  many  obstacles  may  hinder  achieving  such  a desire,  the  fact 
that  makes  students  either  revolt  against  their  society  or  withdraw  from  becoming  active 
members  in  it”.  (1) 

Jordan’s  democratic  experience  is  one  of  the  most  crucial  in  its  contemporary  histroy 
because  of  its  political,  strategic,  and  economic  importance  in  the  region,  when  his 
majesty  King  Hussien  of  Jordan  declared  the  return  of  parliamentary  life  in  Jordan  as  an 
initiative  step  to  democratic  life,  he  was  so  intelligent,  wise  , and  experienced  to 
recognize  that  people  are  the  foundation,  hope  and  future  of  the  country  and  democracy 
is  the  only  solution(2).  Moreover,  when  the  Jordanian  charter  was  set  down  by  a group 
of  specialized  Jordanians,  it  was  like  a shield  to  protect  democracy,  and  a compass  for 
the  right  direction.  (2) 

Since  the  return  of  parliamantary  life  in  1989  in  Jordan,  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  democracy  among  the  academic  and  intellectual  medium  and  among  researchers 
of  human  sciences  at  all  levels  of  specializations.  The  Jordanian  citizen  derives  his 
power  from  the  main  principle  of  democracy  which  is  considered  the  natural 
envirorunent  and  the  feedback  framework  for  his  practices  of  his  own  human  rights  at 
various  levels.  Principles  of  democracy  comprise  various  idiologies  that  pour  into  the 
philosophy  of  man’s  existance,  who  shoiUd  be  geared  towards  liberation,  and 
individuality  as  well  as  integrating  his  “personal  characteristics  in  society  for  the  general 
welfare”.  (3) 

Inspite  of  the  obvious  development  of  democracy  in  Jordan,  the  public  are  still  not 
fully  aware  of  tlie  general  concept  of  democracy.  Students  at  school  still  reconize 
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democracy”  as  a training  process  to  elect  their  representatives  for  school  councils  and 
committees” . (4) 

Tlie  main  objective  of  practicing  democracy  in  school  life  is  to  help  students  in 
establishing  understanding,  acquiring  skills  and  values  which  help  harmonious  co- 
existence with  others  in  society,  the  fact  that  will  have  a great  impact  on  improving  the 
kind  of  education  tliey  receive  and  school  interaction  will  be  reflected  on  their  critical 
Uiinking  and  how  to  promote  it.  As  a result  of  that  school  will  become  the  natural 
enviroiunent  where  students  acquire  tlie  values  and  practices  of  democracy  wliich  focus 
on  working  witliin  a group  and  awareness  of  tlie  bases,  fonns,  and  practices  of 
democracy.  This  conforms  with  the  education  Act  No.  (3)  for  the  year  1994  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  political  education  in  tlie  education  system  and  which 
consolidates  participation,  justice  and  democratic  practices.  (5) 

Many  books  and  studies  handled  the  concept  of  democracy  and  defined  it.  It  was 
referred  to  demoracy  in  ancient  times  as  two  Greek  words  which  consist  of  “Demos” 
wliich  means  citizens,  and  “Kratos”  which  means  autliority.  Tlie  two  combined  words 
mean  tliat  people  are  the  source  of  autliority  (5).  Contemporarily  tlie  word  “democracy” 
doesn’t  only  mean  tlie  authority  ofpeople,  but  also  “the  practices  of  the  individuals  of 
their  freedom  and  rights  under  the  authority  of  law”  (6),  There  are  several  sub-principles 
wliich  are  derived  from  tlie  main  concept  of  democracy.  Tliese  sub-principles  tackle  the 
positive  practices  to  which  the  individual  is  directed  inorder  to  acliieve  his  latent  abilities 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  his  humanitrian  relations  in  society. 

Altliough  this  study  isn’t  interested  in  analyzing  tlie  factors  responsible  for 
marginalizing  the  main  concept  of  democracy  in  the  general  awareness  of  students,  we 
can  say  that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  those  who  interpret  democracy  as  a process  of 
elections  only,  for  this  reason,  there  is  a crucial  need  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  democratic 
practices  to  go  beyond  superficial  practices  and  become  a teaching  process  of  democratic 
practices  wliich  governs  students’  behaviors. 

This  study  doesn’t  intend  to  explain  the  principles  of  democracy  or  discuss  its 
sources,  but  seeks  to  explore  the  existence  of  such  practices  in  school  inorder  to  deepen 
students’  awareness  and  consciousness  of  such  practices.  Democratic  practices  could  be 
taught  and  implanted  in  their  minds  since  the  early  stages  of  their  education,  if  such 
practices  were  promoted  and  provided  with  a dequate  support  through  introducing  all 
principles  related  to  democratic  practices  in  daily  school  life. 

Questions  of  the  study 

The  study  tried  to  answer  the  following  questions ; 

What  are  the  democratic  practices  which  students  practice  at  school? 

Do  demoratic  practices  difier  according  to  sex  and  academic  streams  (Uteraryl  / 
scientific )? 

What  are  the  students’  suggestions  for  developing  democratic 
practices  in  school? 

Importance  of  the  study 

Tlie  importance  of  this  study  lies  in  detecting  the  democratic  practices  of  students  in 
secondary  schools  in  Jordan  (in  order  to  identify  such  practices)  which  are  strongly 
related  to  the  social,  cultural  and  political  changes  which  Jordan  is  witnessing  at  the 
present  time,  especially  in  tlie  demoratic  sphere  and  political  pluralism.  However,  the 
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Jordanian  school  curricula  tackled  the  issue  of  demoratic  principles  and  their  practices 
before  the  current  peace  process  in  the  Middle  East  because  “Al-Quraan”  implies 
applying  shoura  “democracy”  and  human  rights  wliich  are  exemplified  in  the  principles 
and  fundamentals  of  Islam. 

Althougli,  there  are  many  local  studies  which  investigated  the  content  of  school 
curricula  and  its  relation  to  democracy  in  various  educational  cycles  in  Jordan,  this  study 
is  yet  different  in  its  objectives,  questions,  and  methodology.  For  this  reason,  there  is  still 
a need  for  the  educational  and  social  researchers  to  analyze  school  curricula  and  relate  it 
to  democratic  practices  inorder  to  findout  how  such  principles  could  be  empirically 
applied  among  students. 

Study  Objectives 

Tliis  study  aims  to  investigate  the  :( 1)  the  democratic  practices  of  students  at  schools 
in  Jordan  and  the  way  to  promote  them,  (2)  tlie  contribution  of  gender  and  academic 
streams  to  democratic  practices,  (3)  suggestions  to  help  educational  planners  to  relate 
curricula  promoting  demcoratic  practices  at  school. 

Study  Procedures 

To  achieve  the  objectives  of  this  study,  the  following  procedures  were  taken 
regarding  the  population  of  the  study,  the  selected  sample,  the  tool  to  collect  data,  and 
the  statistical  analysis: 

Study  population 

It  consisted  of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  educational  directorates  of  greater 

Amman  (1)  and  (2). 

Study  Sample 

It  consisted  of  100  students  in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  educational  directorates 
of  greater  Amman  (1) , and  (2),  for  the  year  1995/1996.  The  following  procedures  were 
taken  in  selecting  the  sample  of  the  study. 

Twenty  - five  male  students  and  twenty  - five  female  students  were  randomly  chosen 
from  the  scientific  stream  of  two  secondary  schools  of  the  educational  directorate  of 
greater  Armnan(l). 

Twenty  - five  male  students  and  twenty-five  female  students  were  randomly  chosen 
from  the  literary  stream  of  two  secondary  schools  of  the  educational  directorate  of 
greater  Amman  (2). 

The  collected  data  was  entered  in  the  computer  for  statistical  analysis. 


To  answer  the  questions  of  the  study,  a questiormaire  was  designed  for  this  purpose 
as  follows : 

The  first  part  of  the  questionnaire  consisted  of  30  items  which  liandle  tire  democratic 
practices  derived  from  the  sub-principles  of  democracy.  These  sub-principles  tackled  the 
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positive  practices  to  which  students  are  supposed  to  be  oriented  inorder  to  achieve  their 
latent  abilities  which  in  turn  improve  human  relations  in  the  students’  environment. 

After  referring  to  tlie  literature  related  to  tlie  main  principle  of  democracy,  the 
following  sub-principles  were  included,  which  if  applied  practically  can  promote  the 
democratic  practices.  These  sub-principles  were  ^stributed  to  the  items  of  the 
questionnaire  as  follows : 

* First  topic  : elections,  items  (1,2,3,4). 

Second  topic : intellectual  pluralism,  items  (5,6). 

* Third  topic : respect  of  individual  personality,  items  (7,8,9). 

* Fourth  topic  : cooepration  for  the  welfare  of  the  group,  items  (10,11,12,13). 

* Fiflli  topic  : cooperation  within  the  group,  items  ( 1 4, 1 5) 

* Sixtli  topic  : national  loyalty,  items  (16,17,18,19). 

Seventh  topic  : learning  the  democratic  ideals  througli  classroom  interactions,  items 
(20,21,22,23,24). 

Eiglit  topic  : using  the  scientific  thinking  in  problem  solving,  items,  (25). 

* Ninth  topic  : liaving  faith  in  scientific  progress,  items  (26). 

* Tenth  topic  : promoting  self  - confidence,  item  (27). 

* Eleventh  topic  : having  faith  in  the  value  of  work,  items  (28,29). 

* TwelfUi  topic  : promoting  challenge  spirit,  items  (30). 

To  answer  the  second  question  of  the  study,  the  significant  differences  between  sex 
and  academic  stream  can  be  measured  by  using  (T-test). 

To  answer  the  third  question  of  the  study,  the  second  part  of  the  questionnaire 
handled  students’  suggestions  on  how  to  promote  the  democratic  practices  at  school  and 
it  was  measured  by  number  of  frequencies  and  percentages. 

The  scale  of  students’  responses  on  the  questionnaire  items  consisted  of  three  levels 
as  follows : 

1-  high 

2-  moderate 

3-  Low 

The  questionnaire  was  judged  by  a team  of  trustees  from  the  Ministry  of  Education 
headquarters  & outside,  all  specialized  in  education,  and  it  was  approved  in  its  final  form 
according  to  their  opinions. 

Statistical  Analysis 

To  answer  the  questions  of  the  shufy  , the  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the 
answers  of  the  study  sample  were  calculated  A (T-test)  was  conducted  to  find  out  if  there 
are  any  significant  statistical  differences  of  students’  responses  to  the  questionnaire  on 
tlie  democratic  practices  according  to  the  variables  of  sex  and  academic  stream  (literary  / 
scientific).  A frequency  and  percentage  analysis  was  used  to  analyse  students’ 
suggestions  for  develoing  democratic  practices  in  school. 

Study  Limitations 

The  results  of  this  study  cann’t  be  generaUzed  beyond  the  educational  directorates  of 
greater  Amman  (1),  (2). 


Result  of  the  Study 

Tliis  study  aimed  at  investingating  the  democratic  practices  of  students  at  schools  in 
Jordan  and  the  way  to  promote  them  Tlie  results  of  the  study  were  as  follows  : 


Tlie  results  regarding  tlie  first  question  : What  are  the  democratic  practices  which 
students  practice  at  school? 

* Regarding  tlie  first  topic  concerned  with  choice  (elections) 

The  results  showed  tliat  tlie  means  and  standard  deviations 
were  as  shown  in  table  No.  (1)  in  decending  order. 


Table  No.  (1) 


Serial 

no. 

No.  of 
item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

1 

1 

I have  the  right  to  be  nominated  for  school 
committees. 

2.50 

.69 

2 

2 

I have  tlie  riglit  to  vote  in  school 
committees 

2.31 

.81 

3 

4 

I have  the  opportunity  to  be  invoived  in 
school  activities  which  suit  my  interests  & 
desires. 

2.27 

.75 

4 

3 

I have  the  opportunity  to  attend  students’ 
meetings  inside  the  school 

1.65 

.73 

Table  No.  (1)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (1)  was  moderate,  it  was  (2.18). 
It  is  noticed  that  tlie  mean  of  item  (1)  was  high,  it  was  (2.50)  and  the  means  of  items  (2), 

(4)  were  moderate,  Uiey  were  (2.31) , (2.27),  while  die  mean  of  item  (3)  was  low,  it  was 
(1.65). 

* Regarding  the  second  topic  which  concerned  with  intellectual  pluralism.  The  results 
showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table  No.  (2)  in 
descending  order. 


Table  No.  (2) 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

of  Item 

Items 

Means. 

SD. 

5 

5 

I accept  and  respect  any  colleagues’ 
various  ideas  and  improve  them. 

2.65 

.56 

6 

6 

My  teachers  and  colleagues  accept  and 
respect  my  ideas. 

2.16 

.63 

Table  No.  (2)  shows  tliat  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (2)  was  moderate,  it  was 
(2.41).  It  is  noticed  tliat  the  mean  for  item  (6)  was , Mulerate.  it  was  (2. 16),  while  the 
mean  for  item  (5)  it  was  (2.65). 
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Regarding  the  third  topic  concerned  with  respecting  individual  personality.  The 
results  showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table  No. 
(3)  in  descending  order. 


♦ 


Table  No.  (3) 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students’  responses  on 
respecting  individual  personality 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

MS 

SD 

7 

8 

I appreciate  the  distinquished 
characteristics  in  others’  personalities 

2.57 

.65 

8 

9 

My  awareness  of  the  value  of  my  character 
estics  as  well  as  otlier’s  develop  and  I 
don’t  try  to  develop  them. 

2.55 

.64 

9 

7 

The  others  appreciate  the  distinguished 
characteristics  in  my  personality. 

2.13 

.71 

Table  No.  (3)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (3)  was  moderate,  it  was 
(2.42).  The  means  of  items  (8),  (9)  were  liigh,  they  were  (2.57)  & (2.55).  While  the  mean 
of  item  7 was  moderate,  it  was  (2. 13). 

* Regarding  the  fourth  topic  concerned  with  cooperation  for  the  welfare  of  the  group. 
The  results  showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table 
(4)  in  descending  order 


Table  No.  (4) 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students’  responses  on  cooperation 
for  the  welfare  of  the  group 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

10 

12 

I care  about  the  comments  and  opinion  of  the 
group  leader 

2.56 

.59 

11 

13 

I make  use  of  the  time  given  for  discussion 

2.35 

.72 

12 

11 

I give  up  my  personal  desires  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group. 

2.33 

.62 

13 

10 

I have  the  opportimity  to  discuss  general 
issues 

1.73 

.76 

Table  No.  (4)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (4)  was  moderate,  it  was 
(2.24).  It  is  noticed  that  the  mean  of  item  (12)  was  high , it  was  (2.56),  and  the  means  for 
items  (13)  & (11)  were,  moderate  they  were  (2.35)  & (2.33),  while  the  mean  of  item  (10) 
was  low,  it  was  (1.73). 

* Regarding  the  fifth  topic  concerned  with  cooperation  within  the  group.  The  results 
showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table  (5)  in 
descending  order. 
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Table  No.  (5) 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students’  responses 
on  cooperation  within  the  group  


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

14 

14 

I interact  and  share  my  colleagues  in  various 
educational  activities  inside  and  outside  the 
school. 

2.03 

0.73 

15 

15 

I interact  and  participate  with  my  colleagues 
in  various  social  activities  inside  and  outside 
tlie  school. 

1.90 

.73 

Table  No.  (5)  shows  that  tlie  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (5)  was  low,  it  was  (1.97).  It 
is  noticed  that  the  mean  of  item  (14)  moderate,  it  was  (2.03),  while  the  mean  of  item  (15) 
was  low,  it  was  (1.90). 

Regarding  tlie  sixtli  topic  which  is  on  National  Loyalty  tlie  results  showed  that  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table  (6). 

Table  No.  (6) 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students*  responses  on  national  unity 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

16 

19 

I care  about  the  different  issues  of  my 
society’s  members  regardless  of  tlieir  race, 
religion,  and  abilities. 

2.31 

.77 

17 

18 

I get  involved  in  voluntary  work  individually 
or  within  a group. 

1.95 

.74 

18 

16 

My  school  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  our  heritage  and  the  Mstory  of  our 
country  & its  role  in  civilization. 

1.71 

0.70 

19 

17 

My  school  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  various  other  multi-  cultures. 

1.71 

0.70 

Table  No.  (6)  shows  tliat  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (6)  was  low,  it  was  (1.92).  It 
is  noticed  that  the  means  of  items  (18),  (16),  (17)  were  low,  tliey  ranged  between  (1.95  - 
1.71). 

Regarding  the  seventh  topic  which  is  no  learning  the  democratic  ideas  through 
classroom  interactions.  The  results  showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations 
were  as  shown  in  table  No.  (7)  in  descending  order. 
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Table  No.  (7) 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students’  responses  on 
learning  the  democratic  ideals  inside  classroom  interactions 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

20 

20 

I Usten  carefully  when  others  talk 

2.71 

.54 

21 

24 

lam  offered  proper  directives  to  carry  out  my 
responsibihes. 

2.27 

.68 

22 

21 

Others  listen  to  me  carefully  when  I talk. 

2.14 

.65 

23 

23 

I comment  positively  about  diffemt  issues. 

2.02 

.74 

24 

22 

I have  the  opportunity  to  practice  different 
activities  that  I like. 

1.84 

.76 

Table  (7)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (7)  was  moderate,  it  was  (2.20). 
It  is  noticed  that  the  means  of  items  (24),  (21),  (23)  were  moderate,  ranging  between 
(2.27-2.02),  while  the  mean  of  item  (20)  was  high , it  was  (2.71).  It  is  also  noticed  that 
the  mean  of  item  (22)  was  low,  it  was  (1.84). 

* Regarding  the  eighth  topic  which  is  on  using  scientific  thinking  in  problem  solving. 
The  results  showed  that  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  shown  in  table  No. 
(8)  in  descending  order. 


Table  No.  (8) 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  students’  responses  on 
using  the  scientific  thinking  in  problem  solving 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

25 

25 

I have  the  opportunity  to  think  in  a scientific 
way  to  solve  my  problems. 

1.96 

.75 

Table  No.  (8)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (8)  was  low,  it  was  (1.96). 

* Regarding  the  ninth  topic  which  is  on  having  faith  in  scientific  progress.  The  results 
showed  that  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  were  as  shown  in  table  No.  (9). 


Table  (9) 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  students’  responses  on  having  faith  in 
scientific  progress 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

26 

26 

I believe  in  the  importance  of  scientific 
discovery  and  in  keeping  pace  with 
scientific  progress  and  development. 

2.64 

.64 

Table  No.  (9)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (9)  was  high,  it  was  (2.64). 

* Regarding  the  tenth  topic  concerned  with  promoting  self  - confidence.  The  results 
showed  that  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  were  as  shown  in  table  No.  (10). 
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Table  No.  (10) 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  students’  responses 
on  promoting  self  - confidence 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

27 

27 

I contribute  in  suggesting  successful  solutions  to 
students’  problems. 

2.26 

.66 

Table  No.  (10)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (10)  was  moderate,  it  was  (2.26). 

* Regarding  the  eleventh  topic  wliich  is  on  liaving  faitli  in  tlie  value  of  work.  The 
results  showed  tliat  the  means  and  standard  deviations  were  as  shown  in  table  ( 1 1)  in 
descending  order. 


Table  No.  (11) 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  students’  responses  on 
having  faith  in  the  vaiue  of  work  


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

28 

28 

I have  the  opportunity  to  choose  the  profession 
which  I like. 

2.19 

.79 

29 

29 

I have  the  opportunity  to  change  my  profession 
choice. 

2.08 

.82 

Table  No.  (11)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (11)  was  moderate,  it  was  (2. 14). 

* Regarding  the  twelfth  topic  which  is  on  promoting  tlte  spirit  of  challenge.  The  results 
showed  that  the  mean  and  standard  deviation  were  as  sltown  in  table  (12). 


Table  No.  (12) 

The  mean  and  standard  deviation  of  students’  responses 
on  promoting  the  spirit  of  challenge 


Serial 

No. 

No. 

Item 

Items 

Means 

SD 

30 

30 

I practice  activities  >^hich  encourage  me  to 
discover  ambiguities,  suspect  in  knoweldge  and 
try  to  find  out  facts. 

1.76 

.74 

Table  No.  (12)  shows  that  the  mean  of  responses  on  topic  (12)  was  low,  it  was  ( 1 .76). 

- The  results  regarding  the  second  question:  Do  democratic  practices  differ  according 
to  sex  and  academic  streams  (Literaiy/scientific)? 

To  answer  this  question,  the  means  of  students’  responses  were  calculated,  and  a (T- 
test)  was  used  to  find  out  if  there  is  a significant  statistical  difference  among  them. 

Table  No.  (13)  shows  the  means  of  students’  responses  and  the  value  of  (T-test)  and 
its  significance  according  to  sex. 
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Table  No.  (13) 

The  means  of  students’  responses  on  the  questionnaire  of  democratic  practices,  and 


Sex 

Means 

T-Value 

Significance 

Males 
(No  = 50) 

65.44 

.24 

.813 

Females 
(No  = 50) 

65.04 

Table  No.  (13)  shows  tliat  there  is  no  signficant  statistical  difference  among  students 
responses  on  the  questionnaire  of  democratic  practices  could  be  attributed  to  sex. 

Regarding  tlie  statistical  differences  according  to  type  of  academic  education  for  both 
literary  and  scientific  streams,  table  No.  (14)  shows  the  means  of  students’ resonses  on 
the  questionnaire  of  democratic  practices,  and  the  value  of  (T-test)  and  its  significance. 

Table  No.  (14) 

The  means  of  students’  responses  on  the  questionnaire  of  democratic  practices,  and 


Type  of  academic 
education 

Means 

(T)  value 

Significance 

Scientific  stream  No. 
= 50 

68.24 

3.81 

.001 

Literary  stream 
(No  = 50) 

62.24 

Table  No.  (14)  shows  that  there  is  a significant  statistical  difference  betweecn  tlie 
literary  and  scientific  streams  in  favour  of  the  scientific  stream. 

* The  results  regards  die  third  question  : what  are  tlie  students’  suggestions  for 
developing  democratic  practices  in  school? 

Through  the  survey  conducted  of  students  to  find  out  their  opinions  and  suggestions 
in  the  way  of  promoting  and  enhancing  democratic  practices  at  school,  the  results  were 
as  shown  in  table  No.  (15). 
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Table  No.  (15) 

Students’  opinions  and  suggestions  related  to  promoting  democratic 
practices  at  school  in  descending  order. 


No 

Suggestions 

No  of  sti 
(N=l 

iidents 

100) 

Frequency 

% 

1- 

Having  teachers  and  students  respect  one  another's  opinion 

72 

72 

2- 

Increasing  the  school  principal's  acceptance  of  students'  opinions 
and  suggestions. 

57 

57 

3- 

Activating  the  role  of  students’  council  and  school  committees  in 
school  leadership. 

41 

41 

4- 

Activating  meetings  a mong  students,  teachers,  and 
administrative  staff. 

40 

40 

5- 

Activating  the  school’s  various  activities  continuously. 

37 

37 

6- 

promoting  innovation  spiiiti  and  critical  thinking  in  students. 

28 

28 

7- 

Taking  into  consideration  students'  opinions  and  suggestions 
when  designing  curricula  and  organizing  school  tests. 

25 

25 

8- 

Holding  seminars  and  giving  lectures  to  both  teachers  and 
students  on  developing  democratic  practices. 

25 

25 

9- 

Taking  into  consideration  students’  opinions  in  evaluating 
teachers’  educational  performance. 

24 

24 

10- 

Activating  the  role  of  the  school  in  organizing  scientific 
trips  and  exploring  visits  to  scientific  sites,  inorder  to  show 
tliem  the  current  scientific  progress. 

22 

22 

11- 

Forming  a Committee  from  the  Educational  Directorates  to 
supervise  students’  councils  so  as  to  study  their  problems. 

14 

14 

12- 

Giving  lectures  to  students  about  the  national  heritage  and 
other  heritage  patterns. 

12 

12 

13- 

Consolidating  cooperation  and  communications  among 
students  from  all  schools. 

12 

12 

14- 

Activating  the  role  of  school  broadcasting  handling 
different  issues. 

11 

11 

15- 

Taking  into  account  students’  desires  when  distributing 
tliem  on  the  various  academic  and  vocational  streams,  and 
giving  them  a cliance  to  change  their  streams  if  possible. 

10 

10 

Table  No.  (15)  shows  that  the  frequencies  and  percentages  of  students’ suggestions 
and  opinions  to  promote  democratic  practices  at  school  were  moderate.  They  ranged 
between  (10%-72%).  It  is  indicated  that  most  of  the  suggestions  focussed  on  having 
teachers  and  students  respect  one  another’s  opinion,  the  percentage  was  (72%),  followed 
by  the  second  suggestion  of  increasing  the  school  principal’s  acceptance  of  students’ 
opinions  and  suggestions  which  was  (57%). 

Su^estions  No  : (3),  (4),  (5),  ranged  between  (37&- 41%)  and  concentrated  on  the 
following  important  issues : 

- Activiting  the  role  of  students’  councils,  and  school  committees  in  school  leadership. 

- Activting  meetings  among  students,  teachers,  and  administrative  staff. 

- Activating  the  various  activities  of  the  school  continuously. 

Suggestions  No  : (6),  (7),  (8),  (9),  (10),  were  of  less  importance  to  students,  and  they 
ranged  between  (22%  - 28%),  while  the  least  importance  was  given  to  suggestions  No  : 
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(1 1),  (12),  (13),  (14),  (15)  which  ranged  between  (10%-14%)  as  indicated  in  the  previous 
mentioned  table. 


Discussion  of  the  Results 

This  study  aimed  to  investigate  the  democratic  practices  of  students  at  schools  in 
Jordan  and  the  way  to  promote  them. 

* Regarding  tlie  first  Question  ; what  are  the  democratic  practices  wliich  students 
practice  at  school? 

It  is  clear  that  tlie  responses  of  students  on  the  items  of  elections  were  higli,  tlie  mean 
was  (2.50)  which  means  that  the  schedual  gives  students  the  chance  to  practice  elections 
of  students  councils  and  school  committees.  Wliile  the  mean  responses  on  giving  the 
chan^  to  students  to  hold  meetings  was  low,  it  was  (1.65)  which  necessitates  a more 
positive  role  of  school  to  develop  students’  sense  of  resonsibility  towards  tlie 
group  welfare. 

Regarding  the  items  on  intellectual  plurahsm,  the  responses  were  moderate,  the  mean 
was  (2.41).  This  necessitates  activating  the  role  of  school  to  develop  the  spirit  of 
intellectual  freedom  in  students  in  order  to  be  capable  to  : 

- express  tiieir  thoughts  freely  and  work  on  improving  tliem. 

- accept  and  respect  each  others  opinions. 

Regarding  the  items  on  respect  of  individual  personality,  the  responses  were 
moderate,  die  mean  was  (2.42).  This  necessitates  activating  tlie  role  of  school  to  promote 
student’s  individual  personality  a fact  which  improves  liis/Iier  sense  of  equality  witii 
others  which  in  turn  consolidates  the  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  group  and  the  desire 

to  sli^  witli  others  in  various  school  activities,  and  as  a result,  learning  becomes 
meaningful  to  students’. 

- Regarding  the  item  on  cooperation  for  the  benefit  ofthe  group,  the  responses  were 
moderate.  The  mean  was  (2.24),  while  it  was  (1.73)  for  item  (13)  which  is  on  giving 
opportumty  to  the  student  for  discussing  general  issues.  This  necessitates  activating 
student  discussions  to  develop  the  sense  of  general  benefit,  with  the  aim  of  reducing 
violence  and  clinging  to  individual  opion,  thus  brining  about  general  rest. 

Regarding  the  items  on  cooperation  within  the  group,  the  responses  were  low  , the 
mean  was  (1.97).  TTiis  necessitates  the  contribution  of  the  school  in  developing 
interaction  and  sharing  with  the  group  in  various  activities  and  social  skiHs  inside  and 
out  side  the  school. 

- Reg^ding  the  items  on  national  loyalty,  the  responses  were  low,  the  mean  was  (1.92) 

. This  necessitates  a more  active  role  of  the  school  to  develop  the  sense  of  loyalty  in 
students  at  the  school  commumty,  and  national  society  levels,  through  developing  the 
democratic  practices  related  to  national  loyalty. 


Regarding  the  items  on  learning  the  democratic  ideals  through  classroom  interaction, 
the  responses  were  moderate,  the  mean  was  (2.20).  This  necessitate  role  of 
relationship  between  the  school  and  students  in  developing  the  patterns  of  ideal 
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living  and  applying  tlie  democratic  practice.  Tliis,  in  turn,  related  to  the  extent  of  tlie 
educational  procedures  taken,  and  classroom  interaction  management. 


- Regarding  tlie  items  on  using  scientific  tliinking  in  problem  solving,  the  responses 
were  low,  tlie  mean  was  (1. 96).  Tliis  could  be  related  to  tlie  importance  of  materials 
which  have  to  be  included  in  school  curricula  to  teach  students  the  scientific 
approach  in  problem-solving  wliich  consists  of  defining  the  problem,  derivising 
solutions,  and  choosing  the  most  suitable  solution.  Tliis,  in  turn,  will  develop  the 
student’s  intelligence  in  solving  his/her  problems  and  cope  with  the  changing 
environment  in  a balanced  way  of  living. 

- Regarding  the  items  on  having  faith  in  scientific  progress,  tlie  responses  were  high, 
the  mean  was  (2.64).  Tliis  indicates  the  role  of  school  and  curricula  in  promoting 
students’  faith  in  scientific  inventions,  technology,  and  developing  faith  in  the  ability 
to  control  the  factors  of  environment.  This  leads  to  improving  students’  view  towards 
humanity  and  directing  it  for  the  general  welfare. 

- Regarding  the  items  on  promoting  self-confidence,  the  responses  were  moderate,  the 
mean  was  (2.26).  This  could  be  related  to  what  is  offered  to  students  at  school,  such 
as  , activities,  homeworks,  social  problems  that  create  self  - confidence  in  one’s  self 
after  liaving  students  try  to  perform  or  solve  them.  As  a result,  general  rest  and  self 
confidence  will  prevail  among  students  and  teachers. 

- Regarding  the  items  on  liaving  faith  in  the  value  of  work,  the  responses  were 

moderate,  tlie  mean  was  (2.14).  This  necessitates  activating  the  role  of  school  to 

promote  the  spirit  of  professional  affiliation  in  students  and  making  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  individual’s  life  inorder  to  develop  a profession  or  change  it,  a fact 
tliat  will  (upgrade  tlie  individual’s  standard  of  living)  and  improve  the  general 
outcome  of  society. 

- Regarding  tlie  item  an  promoting  tlie  spirit  of  challenge,  tlie  responses  were  low,  the 

mean  was  (1.76).  Tliis  could  be  related  to  tlie  metliodological  and  non- 

metliodological  activities  given  by  school  to  students  that  instigate  the  spirit  of 
exploration  about  ambiguities  and  suspect  in  knowledge  until  proven  true  inorder  to 
And  out  facts. 

- Regarding  tlie  second  question  ; Do  democratic  practices  differ  according  to  sex  and 
type  of  academic  education  (literary  and  scientific  streams)?. 

As  regards  tlie  sex  variable  tliere  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  in  the 
field  of  democratic  practices,  which  indicates  tlie  generahzation  of  those  practices,  as 
shown  in  Table  No.  (13). 

As  regards  the  variable  of  academic  education  tliere  were  differences  of  statistical 
significance  in  favour  of  the  scientific  stream,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  (14),  which 
indicates  that  students  in  tlie  scientific  stream  are  more  understanding  and  accepting  of 
tlieir  school  environment,  and  tliis  has  a positive  reflection  on  tlieir  democratic  practices. 

* Regarding  the  third  question  : What  are  the  Students’  suggestions  for  developing 
democratic  practices  in  school? 
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Table  No.  (15)  clarifies  tliat  tliey  rated  moderately  ranging  between  10%-72%.  Tlie 
first  item  on  mutual  respect  of  opinion  between  students  and  teachers  rated  they  liigliest, 
which  necessitates  creating  constructive  and  meaningful  dialogue  based  on  mutual 
respect. 

Tlie  second  item  on  increasing  acceptance  of  students’  opinions  and  suggestions  by 
tlie  school  administration  ranked  second,  57%  of  the  respones.  This  necessitates  opening 
constructive  dialogue  based  on  mutual  respect  between  tlie  students  and  school 
administration.  Tlie  third  item  on  activating  tlie  role  of  the  students  councils  and  school 
committees  ranked  third,  41%  of  the  responses.This  indicates  the  importance  of 
activating  the  role  of  students  councils  and  school  committees  as  an  efficient  connecting 
link  between  the  school  administration  and  teachers  on  one  hand  and  the  students  on  the 
other  hand,  with  tlie  aim  of  finding  solutions  to  student  problems.  Item  four  on  activating 
student  - school  staff  meetings  ranked  fourth,  40%  of  the  responses.  This  indicates  the 
importance  of  open  meetings  among  the  students,  teachers,  and  principals,  with  the  aim 
of  narrowing  the  gaps  and  finding  solutions  to  problems  concerning  students,  teachers, 
and  administrators.  Item  five  on  activating  various  school  activities  all  round  the 
academic  year  ranked  fifth,  37%  of  the  responses.  This  indicates  that  school  activities 
are  insufiicient  and  should  be  activated. 

The  table  also  indicates  that  items  6,  7 ,8,  9,  10  are  close  in  responses,  ranging 
between  22%  - 28%.  This  indicates  the  need  for  developing  creativity  and  critical 
tliinking  in  students  and  for  participating  in  evaluation  of  school  curricula  as  a part  of 
planning,  and  for  giving  the  student  a more  important  role  in  organizing  school  exams. 
In  addition  , there  is  need  for  student  meetings  and  seminars  to  consolidate  democratic 
concepts  and  their  positive  reflections  on  student  behavriour  and  in  turn  on  school 
discipline,  as  well  as  academic  achievement.  Moreover,  there  is  a need  to  take  into 
account  students’  opinions  in  evaluating  the  educational  performance  of  teachers,  a fact 
that  will  be  reflected  on  school  reform.  On  the  other  hand,  organizing  scientific  trips  is  a 
need  for  students  to  make  them  a ware  of  the  latest  scientific  progress  achieved  on  local 
and  international  levels. 

The  table  also  indicates  that  items  11,12,13,  14,15  are  close  in  lesonses,  ranging 
between  10%  - 14%.  Tliis  indicates  the  need  to  develop  direct  relationship  between 
students  and  educational  directorates  to  follow-up  crucial  issues  related  to  students, 
inaddition,  there  is  a need  to  include  in  the  curricula  more  concepts  that  deepen  home 
land  - afiiliation  and  world  dimension  in  students  through  teacliing  die  national  heritage 
and  others.  It  also  indicates  the  need  for  more  communications  among  students 
from  all  schools,  and  a more  active  role  in  the  school  broadcasting  for  cultural  and 
desirable  purposes.  On  the  other  hand,  it  indicates  the  need  to  take  into  consideration  the 
student’s  desire  to  choose  his/her  academic  or  vocational  stream  according  to  needs 
arising  in  his  life,  a fact  that  will  be  positively  reflected  on  solving  problems  related  to 
unemployment  and  a better  standard  of  living. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


As  regards  to  democratic  practices  at  school,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  responses  of  students 
were  low  and  not  up  to  the  required  level  in  the  following  practices  : 

- Organizing  meetings  inside  the  school. 

- Participating  in  discussing  general  issues. 

- Interacting  and  sharing  in  various  social  activities  inside  and  outside  the  school. 

- Being  involved  in  voluntary  work  individually  or  within  a group. 

- Learning  about  tlie  heritage  and  history  of  one’s  country  and  its  role  in 
civilization. 

- Learning  about  various  other  cultures. 

- Practicing  various  desired  activities. 

- Thinking  in  a scientific  way  to  solve  problems. 

- Practicing  activities  tliat  encourage  discovering  ambiguities,  suspecting  in 
knowledge,  and  finding  out  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  responses  of  students  were  moderate  but  not  up  to  the  required 
level  in  the  following  practices: 

- Voting  in  electing  school  committees. 

- Practicing  school  activities  that  are  suitable  to  students’  capabilities  and  interests. 

- Accepting  and  respecting  student’s  ideas. 

- Appreciating  tlie  distinguished  characteristics  in  the  students’  personality. 

- Making  use  of  tlie  time  given  for  discussion. 

- Giving  up  personal  desires  for  the  welfare  of  tlie  group. 

- Interacting  and  sharing  in  various  school  activities  in  side  and  outside  tlie  school. 

- Caring  about  tlie  different  issues  of  society’s  members  regardless  of  tlieirrace, 
religion,  and  abilities. 

- Offering  proper  directives  to  carry  out  one’s  responsibilities. 

- Listening  to  the  student  while  he/she  is  talking. 

- Commenting  positively  about  different  issues. 

- Offering  suggestions  for  successful  solutions  to  students’  problems. 

- Choosing  the  profession  which  the  student  likes. 

- Changing  the  profession’s  choice. 

However,  the  responses  of  students  were  high  in  the  following  practices  : 

Being  nominated  for  school  committees. 

Accepting  and  respecting  his/her  colleagues’  various  ideas  and  improve  them. 
Appreciating  the  distinguished  characteristics  in  the  personalities  of  his/her 
friends. 

Developing  awareness  of  the  value  of  his/her  characteristics  as  well  as  of  others 
and  trying  not  to  devalue  them. 

Caring  about  the  comments  and  opinion  of  the  group  leader. 

Having  faith  in  the  importance  of  scientific  discovery  and  in  keeping  pace  with 
scientific  progress  and  development. 

* No  statistical  significant  difference  was  found  in  the  responses  of  students  which 
could  be  attributed  to  sex. 
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* Tliere  is  a statistical  significant  difference  in  tlie  responses  of  students  tliat  could  be 

a ttributed  to  the  academic  streams  and  infavour  of  the  scientific  stream. 

* The  need  to  take  into  considration  students’  suggestions  which  mainly  focussed  on  : 

1-  Respecting  opinions  among  teachers,  students,  and  school  administration. 

2-  Activating  the  role  of  students’  councils  in  school  leardersliip. 

3-  Relating  tlie  role  of  school  broadcasting  to  more  important  issues  on  a cultural 
and  social  level. 

4-  Activating  meetings  and  seminars  among  teachers,  students,  and  school 
administration. 

5-  Activating  social  activities  at  school  which  encourage  giving  lectures  by 
intellectuals. 

6-  Developing  school  curricula  and  in  particular  civics  in  order  to  meet  students’ 
needs. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Through  the  results  of  the  study,  the  researcher  recommends  the  following : 

1-  Focusing  on  promoting  a more  positive  relationship  between  students  and  teachers  at 
school  through  holding  meetings  to  discuss  any  problem  that  may  hinder  the 
teaching/leaming  process. 

2-  Encouraging  school  principals  to  give  a chance  to  students  in  expressing  their 
opinions  about  various  issues  that  may  reveal  students’  needs  and  desires,  as  well  as 
enliancing  their  attitudes  towards  democratic  practices  at  school. 

3-  Allowing  students  to  participate  in  evaluating  school  curricula  as  a part  of  planning 

4-  Encouraging  school  administrations  to  take  into  consideration  students’  opinions  in 
evaluating  teachers’  educational  performance  for  the  purpose  of  refomi 

5-  Including  more  democratic  concepts  in  school  curricula  and  in  particular  civics. 

6-  Holding  meetings  and  seminars  about  democratic  practices  at  school  and  making 
students  and  teachers  aware  of  their  importance  to  the  educational  process. 

7-  Forming  comnuttees  from  the  educational  directorates  to  follow  up  student 
councils  inorder  to  find  solutions  to  school  problems  arising  among  students, 
teachers  and  administrators. 
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Annex  (1) 


No 

Items 

liigh 

Moderate 

Low 

1- 

I have  the  right  to  be  nominated  for  school 
committees 

2- 

I have  the  right  to  vote  in  school  committees 

3- 

I liave  tile  opportunity  to  attend  students’ 
meetings  inside  tlie  school. 

4- 

I have  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in 
school  activities  which  suit  my  interests  a 
desires. 

5- 

I accept  and  respect  my  colleagues’  various 
ideas  and  improve  them. 

6- 

My  teachers  and  colleagues  accept  and 
respect  my  ideas. 

7- 

Tile  otliers  appreciate  tlie  distinguislied 
characteristics  in  my  personality. 

8- 

I appreciate  the  distinguished  characteristics 
in  others’  personalities. 

9- 

My  awareness  of  the  value  of  my 
characteristics  as  well  as  of  others  develops 
and  I don’t  try  to  devalue  them. 

10- 

I have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  general 
issues. 

11- 

I give  up  my  personal  desires  for  the  welfare 
of  the  group. 

12- 

I care  about  the  comments  and  opinion  of 
the  group  leader. 

13- 

I make  use  of  the  time  given  for  discussion 

14- 

I interact  and  participate  with  my  colleagues 
in  various  educational  activities  inside  & 
outside  tlie  school. 

15- 

I interact  and  participate  with  my  colleagues 
in  various  social  activities  inside  & outside 
the  school. 

16- 

My  school  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  our  heritage  and  the  history  of  our 
country  & its  role  in  civilization. 

17- 

My  school  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  learn 
about  various  other  cultures. 

18- 

I get  involved  in  voluntary  work  individually 
or  within  a group. 

19- 

I care  about  the  different  issues  of  my 
society’s  members  regardless  of  their  race, 
religion,  and  abilities. 

20- 

I Usten  carefully  when  others  talk 

21- 

Others  listen  to  me  carefully  when  I talk 
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22- 

I liave  tlie  opportunity  to  practice  different 
activities  tliat  I like. 

23- 

I comment  positively  on  different  issues 

24- 

lam  offered  proper  directives  to  carry  out  my 
responsibilities. 

25- 

I have  tlie  opportunity  to  tliink  in  a scientific 
way  to  solve  my  problems. 

26- 

I believe  in  the  importance  of  scientific 
discovery  and  in  keeping  pace  with  scientific 
progress  and  development. 

27- 

I contribute  in  suggesting  successftil  solutions  to 
students’  problems. 

28- 

I have  the  opportimity  to  choose  the  profession 
which  I like. 

29- 

I have  the  opportunity  to  change  my  profession 
choice. 

30- 

I practice  activities  wliich  encourage  me  to 
discover  ambiguities,  suspect  in  knowledge  and 
try  to  find  out  facts. 
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PROMOTING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING  EFFICIENCY 


Dr.  Qassem  Al-Qudah 
Ministry  of  Education 
Amman  - Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

General  objectives  of  education  are  : developing  cognitive  abilities,  basic  skills, 
scientific  method  in  research  and  problem  - solving  (Jaradat&otliers,  1984).  Building 
balanced  personaUties  in  students,  capabiUty  of  decision  - making  and  analyzing  data  for 
validity  arc  needed  (Education  Act  No.  3, 1994). 

Therefore  the  educational  medium  has  enevearored  to  enliance  tlie  teaching  / learning 
process  through  holding  training  courses,  seminars,  and  conducting  studies,  all 
confirming  the  necessity  of  using  modem  teaching  methods  (First  National  Conference 
for  Educational  Development,  1987). 

(Al-Qudah  and  others,  1995);  Al^udah,  1991;  Al-Khatib,  1985;  Al-Waqfi,  1980). 
Emphasis  was  also  placed  on  diversification  in  evaluation  methods,  exam  questions 
which  focus  on  problem  - solving  and  critical  thinking  rather  than  memorization 
(Morton,  1972;  Thomas,  1980;  Al-Qudah,  1991;  Mutawei,  1985;  Mahmoud,  1982). 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  study  results  confirmed  tlie  above  and  the  participants  in 
tile  Conference  recommended  it,  yet  teaching  efficiency  is  not  yet  to  the  level  of  helping 
students  in  developing  self  - learning  or  critical  dunking.  Teacliing  mediods  are  still 
traditional(Al-QudaHandOdierS  1995,Al-QudaH;  1991;ALKTIB;  1976;TaliaHussein;  1933 
and  examinations  arc  an  end  rather  than  a means  (Al-Quda,  1991;  Hindawi,  Al-Farali, 
1987).  Students  rarely  study  outside  material  (Ulaimat,  1988;  Al-t^udah,  1991),  and  then- 
students  are  weak  (Kliater,  1989;  Miqdadi  and  Tall,  1989).  examination  still  focus  on 
minimum  student  knowledge  (Al-Qudah,  1991,  Ulaimat,  1988)  and  ignore  skills , liabits, 
values  and  various  methods  of  thinking  (Mutawei,  1985;  Al-Qudah,  1991). 

Based  on  the  above  perceptions,  it  is  clear  that  tackling  die  breaches  in  die  teacliing/ 
learning  process  in  Jordan,  caimot  be  achieved,  according  to  the  researcher,  in  isloladon 
of  educational  studies  and  research. 

Study  purpose  and  questions 

This  study  aims  to  find  out  the  weakneses  and  breaches  in  teacliing  and  evaluation 
methods  used  by  higher  basic  and  secondary  cycle  teachers  and  their  causes,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  supervisors  of  various  study  subjects  to  improve  die  teaching  / learning 
process. 

This  study  answers  the  following  questions  : 

1-  Do  teachers  use  modem  teaching  methods  ? 

2-  Do  most  exam  questions  focus  on  memorizing  facts,  knowledge,  and  information? 

3-  Do  exam  questions  encourage  scientific  thinking  and  focus  on  discovering  the 
abilities  and  talents  of  students  ? 

4-  Do  teachers  diversify  in  evaluation  methods  during  the  teaching/  learning  process  ? 

5-  Why  do  teachers  ignore  evaluation  methods  other  than  testing? 

6-  Why  do  teachers  rarely  diversify  in  evaluation  methods  of  testing  ? 
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7-  What  are  the  obstacles  facing  tlie  teachers  in  using  modem  teaching  methods  ? 

8-  What  are  the  obstacles  facing  the  teachers  in  using  diversified  evaluation  methods  ? 

The  importance  of  the  study  : 

Tlie  importance  of  the  study  lies  in  the  following  : 

- It  is  a scientific  metliodological  study  in  the  field  of  improving  modem  teacliing 
methods  and  diversified  evaluation  methods  used  by  teachers  in  Jordan,  which  is 
cmcial  to  developing  tlie  problem  - solving  method  and  critical  thinking  of  students. 

- It  helps  those  responsible  for  the  teaching  / learning  process  in  Jordan  to  set  down 
remedial  plans  for  solving  problems  which  hinder  teachers  from  using  modem 
teaching  methods  and  diversified  evaluation  methods. 

- It  enriches  tlie  literature  on  Arab  educational  researches. 

The  limitations  of  the  study  : 

Tlie  Umitations  of  the  study  are  the  following  : 

- Tliis  study  was  restricted  to  tlie  supervisors  of  tlie  various  subjects  in  the  directorates 
of  education  in  Jordan  in  1995/1996. 

- Tlie  results  of  tliis  study  are  limited  by  the  validity  and  reliability  of  its  instrument. 

- Tlie  generalization  of  the  results  of  the  study  is  restricted  to  tlie  place  environment  in 
wliich  it  was  applied,  or  other  similar  environments. 

- Regarding  promoting  tlie  efficiency  of  teaching  and  learning,  tliis  study  is  Umited  by 
teacliing  and  evaluation  metliods  used  by  teachers  during  tlie  academic  year  1995/96 

Methods  and  procedures 

The  study  population  and  sample 

Tlie  study  population  constituted  tlie  supervisors  of  tlie  various  subjects  in  the 
directorates  of  education  in  Jordan  in  the  academic  year  1 995/96.  A random  sample  was 
selected  from  the  study  population,  clarified  in  Table  No.  (1)  as  follows  : 


Table  No.  (1) 

Number  of  the  Study  Sample  Individuals  of  the  Supervisors  of  Various  Subjects  in 
the  Directorates  of  Education  in  Jordan  in  the  Academic  year  1995/1996 


No. 

Directorate 

No.  of  Supervisors 

1- 

Ajloun 

20 

2- 

Iibid(l) 

27 

3- 

Zerqa 

16 

4- 

Amman(l) 

37 

Total 

100 

200 
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Study  Procedures : 

The  study  followed  the  following  procedures  ; 

- The  researcher  prepared  a questiomiaire  to  survey  the  opinions  of  educational 
supervisors  on  teacliing  and  evaluation  methods  which  secondary  education 
teachers  used  in  the  academic  year  1995/96. 

• Tlie  Directorate  of  Educational  Studies  and  Research  addressed  the  field  directorates 
of  education  in  which  tlie  questionnaire  was  appUed  to  facilitate  tlie  work  of  the 
researcher. 

- The  questioimaire  was  applied  on  the  educational  supervisors  included  in  the  study. 

- Tlie  data  in  tlie  questioimaires  was  analyzed  by  the  researcher  manually  in  order  to 
know  the  opinions  of  the  educational  supervisors  on  the  items  of  the  questionnaire. 

Study  instrument 

A questionnaire  was  designed  to  know  tlie  opinions  of  educational  supervisors  on 
teaching  and  evaluation  methods  used  by  teachers  during  tlie  teacliing/  learning  process 
for  students  in  secondary  schools  in  Jordan.  The  questionnaire  consisted  of  ( 8 ) items. 
The  responder  liad  to  tick  liis  right  choice  and  was  allowed  to  tick  more  tlian  one  choice 
for  each  item.  The  questionnaire  was  judged  by  a board  of  trustees  specialized  in 
education  and  Arabic  language  and  it  was  approved  in  its  final  form  (see  annex  No. 


To  test  the  reliability  of  the  questionnaire,  it  was  appUed  on  a preleminary  sample 
and  its  value  was  (70). 

Statistical  treatment 

Statistical  treatment  was  carried  out  by  using  frequencies  and  percentages  after 
preparing  a table  clarifying  the  responses  of  the  sample  individuals  on  each  item  of  the 
questionnaire. 


The  Results  of  the  Study  and  discussion 

Regarding  the  first  question  on  teachers  using  modem  teaching  methods,  the 
questionnaire  was  directed  to  educational  supervisors  and  the  following  results  came  out 

a-  Tlie  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (No)  reached  82,  with  a percentage  of 


b-  The  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (Yes)  reached  18,  ivith  a percentage  of 


It  is  noticed  that  teachers  don’t  use  modem  teaching  methods.  This  is  confirmed  by 
tlie  educational  supervisors,  whereby  their  answers  rated  82%  . This  result  conforms 


(11). 


82%. 


18%. 
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with  the  results  of  several  other  studies  (Al-Qudah  and  otliers  1 995;  Al-Qudah,  1991  ; 

Al-Kliatib,  1985;  Al-Zoubi,  1985;  Al-Waqfi,  1980). 

Tlie  supervisors  attribute  tliis  result  to  the  following  reasons;  according  to  frequencies 
and  percentages,  as  shown  in  Table  No.  (2).  They  are  listed  in  order  of  importance. 


Table  No.  (2) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  supervisors  on  teachers 
not  using  modem  teaching  methods 


Item 

no. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

e- 

Don’t  use  modem  teaching  methods 

68 

82.92 

c- 

Don’t  use  critical  thinking 

60 

73.17 

d- 

Don’t  diversify  in  teaching  methods 

58 

70.73 

a- 

Foucs  on  explaining  and  dictating 
while  teacliing 

55 

67.07 

b- 

Don’t  take  into  consideration 
individual  differences 

50 

60.98 

The  above  table  indicates  that  all  reasons  confirm  that  teachers  don’t  use  modem 
teaching  methods,  according  to  the  supervisors’  opinions,  although  there  are  differences 
in  percentage  among  them,  the  minimum  being  (50%). 

Regarding  tlie  second  question  on  most  exam  questions  foucssing  on  memorizing 
facts,  knowledge,  and  information,  the  questioimaire  directed  to  educational  supervisors 
included  a question  on  the  subject  and  the  following  results  came  out : 
a-  Tlie  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (Yes)  reached  89,  witli  a percentage  of 
89%. 

b-  The  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (No)  reached  11,  with  a percentage  of 
11%. 


It  is  noticed  that  most  exam  questions  foucs  on  memorizing  facts,  knowledge,  and 
information , whereby  the  answers  rated  89%.  This  conforms  with  several  other 
studies  (Al-CJudah,  1991;  Mutaweh,  1985;  Mahmoud,  1982;  Tliamos , 1980;  Morton, 
1972). 

The  supervisors  attributed  this  result  to  causes  Usted  in  tlieir  order  of  importance 
according  to  frequencies  and  percentages. 


Table  No.  (3) 

Distribution  of  supervisors’  opinions  on  causes  of  exam  questions  focussing  on 
memorizing  facts,  knowledge  and  information 


No. 

Subject 

Frequencies 

% 

e- 

Higher  levels  of  knowledge  development 

86 

96.63 

d- 

Various  thinking  methods 

85 

95.50 

a- 

Skill  the  student  learnt 

83 

93.26 

b- 

Interests 

67 

75.28 

c- 

Trends  and  values 

65 

73.03 

The  above  table  indicates  that  the  five  items  mentioned  in  it  are  highly  ignored 
according  to  the  study  sample  individuals.  The  maximum  rate  was  96.63%  and  the 
minimum  73.03% . 
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Regarding  tlie  tliird  question  included  in  tlie  questionnaire  on  developing  scientific 
tliinking  and  focussing  on  discovering  abilities  and  talents  of  students,  tlie  results  were  as 
follows ; 

a-  Tlie  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (Yes)  reached  5,  witli  a percentage  of  5%. 
b“  Tlie  number  of  supervisors  who  answered  (No)  reached  95,  with  a percentage  of 
95%. 


It  is  noticed  that  exam  questions  don’t  encourage  scientific  thinking  or  focuss  on 
discovering  students’  abilities  and  talents,  whereby  tlie  answers  rated  95%.  This 
conforms  with  some  otlier  studies  (Al-Kliatib,  1985;  Al-Waqfi,  1980). 

Tlie  individuals  who  responded  negatively  on  this  question  attribute  it  to  the 
following  reasons,  in  order  of  importance,  according  to  frequencies  and  percentages,  as 
clarified  in  Table  No.  (4); 


Table  No.  (4) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  educational  supervisors  on  the  causes  of  rare 
encouragement  of  scientific  thinking  and  focus  on  discovering  students’  abilities 


and  talents  through  exam  q 

uestions 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

a- 

Most  exam  questions  rely  on  memorization 
only 

90 

94.74 

c- 

Lack  of  questions  which  measure  various 
cognitive  abilities 

88 

92.63 

d- 

Restriction  to  the  textbook 

86 

90.53 

b- 

Lack  of  questions  which  relate  to  scientific 
thinking 

80 

84.21 

The  study  sample  individuals  attributed  the  rareness  encouragment  of  scientific 
tliinking  and  foucss  on  students’  abilities  and  talents  in  exam  questions  to  tlie  four 
reasons  mentioned  above  because  of  the  80%-90%  range,  which  is  high . 

Regarding  the  fourth  question  on  diversification  in  evaluation  metliods,  the 
questionnaire  wliich  was  directed  to  tlie  supervisors  included  a question  aiming  to  know 
tlieir  opinions,  and  the  results  were  as  follows  ; 

a-  The  number  of  supervisors  who  responded  positively  was  28,  with  a percentage  of 
28%. 


b-  The  number  of  supervisors  who  responded  negatively  was  72,  with  a percentage  of 

72%. 

This  confirms  tliat  there  is  no  diversification  in  evaluation  methods  during  the 
teaching/leaming  process,  whereby  the  responses  were  72%.  This  result  conforms  with 
Al-Qudah’ s study , 1 99 1 . 

Tlie  supervisors  attribute  this  result  to  tlie  following  reasons,  in  order  of  importance 
and  according  to  the  frequencies  and  percentages,  as  clarified  in  Table  No.  5. 
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Table  No.  (5) 

Distribution  supervisors*  opinions  on  tbe  causes  of  teachers 
not  diversifying  in  evaluation  methods 


Item 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

a- 

Ignoring  non-testing  evaluation  methods  such  as 
personal  records  and  accumulative  records 
(Student  card). 

65 

90.28 

b- 

Rare  diversification  in  testing  evaluation  metliods 

55 

76.39 

Table  No.  (5)  indicates  that  teachers  are  not  interested  in  non-testing  evaluation 
metliods,  and  at  tlie  same  time  tliey  rarely  diversify  in  testing  evaluation  metliods, 
whereby  the  percentages  were  90.28%  and  76.39%  respectively. 

Regarding  the  fifth  question  on  the  causes  of  teachers  ignoring  non-  testing 
evaluation  methods,  the  questionnaire  directed  to  the  supervisors  included  a question  of 
five  sub-items  and  the  responses  are  indicated  in  Table  No.  6 in  order  of  importance 
according  to  frequencies  and  percentages  : 


Table  No.  (6) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  supervisors  on  the  causes 
of  ignoring  non-testing  evaluation  methods  by  teachers 


Item 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

b- 

Writing  researches 

55 

84.62 

c- 

Writing  working  papers 

50 

76.92 

e- 

Accumulative  records  (student  card) 

45 

69.23 

d- 

Personal  records 

42 

64.62 

a- 

Writing  reports 

40 

61.54 

The  table  indicates  that  teachers  are  not  interested  in  non-testing  evaluation  methods, 
as  the  responses  were  higher  than  61.54.  This  result  conforms  with  the  results  of  Al- 
Qudali’s  study,  1991. 

Regarding  the  Sixth  question  on  the  causes  of  little  diversification  in  testing 
evaluation  methods,  the  questionnaire  which  was  directed  to  supervisors  included  a 
question  of  three  sub-items  and  the  responses  are  indicated  in  Table  No.  (7),  in  order  of 
importance  and  according  to  frequencies  and  percentages : 


Table  No.  (7) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  supervisors  on  the  causes  of  rare  diversification  in 
testing  evaluation  methods  by  teachers  


Item 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

a- 

Focus  on  written  tests 

50 

90.9 

b- 

Don’t  use  practical  tests 

45 

81.82 

c- 

Don’t  use  oral  tests 

40 

72.73 

The  table  indicates  that  written  tests  ranked  first  for  reasons  which  confirm  rare 
diversification  in  testing  evaluation  methods,  wliile  not  using  practical  tests  ranked 
second,  and  not  using  oral  tests  ranked  last. 
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Regarding  the  seventh  question  on  obstacles  in  using  modem  teaching  methods,  the 
questionnaire  directed  to  supervisors  included  a question  of  six  sub-items.  The 
supervisors  set  down  obstacles  in  order  of  importance  and  according  to  frequencies  and 
percentages,  as  clarified  in  Table  No.  (8): 


Table  No.  (8) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  supervisors  on  the  obstacles 
in  using  modem  teaching  methods  by  teachers 


Item 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

a- 

Large  number  of  students  in  classes 

90 

90 

b- 

Unawareness  of  teachers  of  modem  teacliing 
methods. 

88 

88 

c- 

Weak  level  of  students 

80 

80 

d- 

Shortage  in  modem  audio  - visual  aids 

75 

75 

e- 

Insufficient  knowledge  of  teachers  in  producing 
teaching  materials. 

35 

35 

f- 

Little  focus  of  supervisors  on  teachers’  interest 
in  teaching  aids 

25 

25 

Tlte  above  table  indicates  that  most  important  obstacles  are  items  a,d,b,c  and  the  least 
important  are  e and  f 

Regarding  the  eighth  question  on  obstacles  in  diversification  of  evaluation,  methods 
by  teachers,  the  questionnaire  included  a question  of  five  sub-items  , in  order  of 
importance  and  according  to  frequencies  and  percentages,  as  clarified  in  Table  No.  (9) : 


Table  No.  (9) 

Distribution  of  opinions  of  supervisors  on  obstacles  in  diversification  of 
evaluation  methods  by  teachers 


Item 

No. 

Subject 

Frequency 

% 

c- 

Weakness  in  scientific  research  skills 

90 

90% 

e- 

Unawareness  of  modem  trends  in  tlie 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  evaluation  . 

78 

78% 

d- 

Little  knowledge  of  evaluation  methods  & 
its  importance . 

65 

65% 

a- 

Burden  of  tasks 

73 

73% 

b- 

Insufficient  time 

40 

40% 

Tlie  above  table  indicates  that  the  most  important  obstacle  is  item  c,  while  the  least 
important  is  item  b. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  the  light  of  the  study  results  the  researcher  recommends  the  following ; 


Encouraging  teachers  to  use  modem  teaching  methods  which  develop  basic  cognitive 
skills  in  students,  especially  critical  thinking,  programmed  learning  & problem  - 
solving  througli  holding  training  courses. 
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Having  teachers  focus  on  higher  cognitive  abilities,  acquiring 

scientific  thinking  skills,  and  avoiding  memorization  of 'facts,  knowledge  and 

informatioa 


- Affirming  the  comprehensiveness  and  diversification  of  evaluation  methods  through 
using  testing  evaluation  methods  through  using  testing  evaluation  methods  such  as 
written  exams  (essay  and  objective),  oral  exams  and  practical  exams,  and  through 
using  non-  testing  evaluation  methods  such  as  projects,  research  writing , working 
papers,  reports  and  others. 

- Holding  speciaUzed  training  courses  for  the  teachers  in  the  directorates  of  education 
in  Jordaa  The  courses  could  be  on  measurement  and  evaluation. 

- Training  teachers  for  conducting  educational  studies,  and  being  evaluated  by 
specialists  in  this  field,  and  publishing  the  best  ones  in  Risalat  Al-Mualim. 
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Questionnaire  (Annex  I) 


(1)  Do  teachers  use  modem  teaching  methods  ? Yes(  ) 

No  ( ) 

If  (No)  is  it  because  : 

a-  They  focus  only  on  explaining  and  dictating  ( ) 

b-  They  don’t  take  into  consideration  individual  differences  ( ) 

c-  They  don’t  encourage  critical  thinking  ( ) 

d-  They  don’t  diversify  in  teaching  metliods  ( ) 

e-  TTiey  don’t  use  modem  audio  - visual  aids  ( ) 

f-  Other  opinions 


(2)  Do  memorizing  you  tliink  that  most  exam  questions  focus  on  facts,  knowledge , 


and  information  only  ? 

Yes  ( ) 

No  ( ) 

If  (yes)  is  it  because  they  ignore ; 

a-  The  skills  the  student  learnt  ( ) 

b-  The  interests  of  the  student  ( ) 

c-  Trends  and  values  ( ) 

d-  Various  methods  of  thinking  ( ) 

e-  Higher  levels  of  knowledge  development  ( ) 


(3)  Do  you  think  that  the  exams  encourage  scientific  thinking  and  focus  on  discovering 
students’  abiUties  and  talents  ? 

Yes  ( ) 

No  ( ) 


If  (No)  is  it  because  : 

a-  Most  exam  questions  depend  on  rote  learning  only  ( ) 

b-  Exam  questions  rarely  focus  on  scientific  thinking.  ( ) 

c-  Exam  questions  rarely  test  various  cognitive  abilities  ( ) 

d-  The  teacher  restricts  himself  to  the  textbook  ( ) 

e-  Other  opinion  ( ) 

(4)  Do  teachers  diversify  in  evaluation  methods  during  the  teaching  / learning 

process?  yes  ( ) 

No  ( ) 

If  (No)  is  it  because  of : 
a-  Neglecting  evaluation  methods,  other  titan 

testing,  such  as  student  records.  ( ) 

b-  Rare  diversification  in  evaluation  tests  ( ) 

(5)  If  you  agree  that  teachers  neglect  evaluation  methods,  other  than  testing , is  it 
becaitse  they  don’t  care  about : 

a-  Writing  reports  ( ) 

b-  Writing  researches  ( ) 

c-  Writing  working  papers  ( ) 

d-  Personal  records  ( ) 

e-  Student  card  ( ) 

f-  Other  reasons 
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(6)  If  you  agree  tliat  teachers  rarely  diversify  in  evaluation  methods  is  it  because  : 
a-  They  focus  on  written  tests  ( ) 

b-  They  don’t  use  oral  tests  ( ) 

c-  They  don’t  use  practical  tests  ( ) 

d-  Other  reasons  , < 


(7)  Problems  hindering  teachers  from  using  modem  teacliing  metliods: 
a-  Large  number  of  students  in  class 
b-  Weakness  of  students 
c-  Shortage  of  modem  audio  - visual  aids 
d-  Teachers’  unawareness  of  modem  teaching  methods, 
e-  Other  problems 


(8)  Problems  liindering  teachers  from  diversifying  in  evaluation  metliods  : 
a-  The  burden  of  tasks 
b-  Inadequate  time 

c-  Weakness  in  skills  for  scientific  research 
d-  Inadequate  knowledge  of  evaluation 
methods  and  their  importance, 
e-  Unwareness  of  modem  trends  in  the 
philosophy  and  objectives  of  evaluation 
f-  Otlier  problems 
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EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A CRITICAL  THINKING 
COURSE  ON  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  PROSPECTIVE 
TEACHER  THINKING  SKILLS 


Dr.  Mahmoud Al-Weher  and  Dr.  Hind Al-Hammouri 
The  Hashemite  University 
Amman  - Jordan 

Educators  share  a common  interest  in  promoting  students'  higlier  order  tliinking  skills 
(critical  tliinking,  problem  solving),  and  conceptual  understanding  . Tliis  interest  is  a 
result  of  drastic  clianges  in  our  world  and  explosion  of  information.  The  educators 
concern  is  also  due  to  tlie  fact  that  the  failure  to  cultivate  aspects  of  liigher  order  thinking 
skills  might  be  the  source  of  major  learning  diSlculties,  even  in  elementary  school 
(Resnick,  1987).  Accordingly,  serious  attention  was  given  to  teach  thinking  in  order  to 
acquire  thinking  skills  wliich,  when  acquired,  remained  constant  in  utility  for  processing 
whatever  infonnation  (Beyer,  1987). 

Tlie  movement  of  teacliing  children  thinking  skills  stems  from  tlie  belief  that  thinking 
can  be  learnt  and  taught  (Fisher,  1990)  Evolution  of  tliinking  skills  movement  occurred 
in  three  phases;  tliinking  skills,  critical  /creative  thinking,  tliouglitfiil  classroom/  mindful 
school.  Therefore,  tlie  levels  of  teaching  teachers  to  teach  tliinking  may  parallel  those 
veiy  phases,  namely:  skill  acquisition,  making  meaning,  and  transfer  and  application 
(Fogarti  & Me  Tigli,  1993). 

level  1:  Skill  Acquisition. 

To  teach  thinking,,  teachers  must  have  a',  awareness  of  end  competence  with  the 
specific  skills  of  thinkmg.  Therefore,  they  can  be  introduced  to  cognitive  instruction  by 
identifying,,  defiling,  and  learning  explicit  thinking  skills  The  emphasis  in  this  stand- 
alone approach  (Prawat,  1991;  Emus  1989)  is  on  active  processing  of  information 
tluough  decontextuahzed  thinking  skill  activities  Therefore,  teachers  are  aware  of 
thinking  as  an  entity  in  itself. 

Level  2:  Making  Meaning. 

Once  teachers  acquire  thinking  skills,  they  can  move  directly  into  thinking  by 
learning  how  to  provide  opportunities  to  practice  the  skills  (Bellanca  & Fogarty,  1991). 
The  focus  here  is  on  active  processing  of  information  through  reasoning  within  subject 
matter  areas.  Teaching,  is  achieved  either  by,  using  "infusion  approach",  or  "immersion 
approach"  (Bailin,  1994,  Prawat,  1 991). 

Level  3:  Transfer  and  Application' 

This  level  requires  mindful  abstraction  for  appheation  and  transfer  of  learning.  It  is 
rooted  in  metacognitive  reflection,  which  requires  self-assessment  and  self-  adjustment 
Such  reflection  fosters  more  thoughtful  behavior  as  students  recognize  and  take  control 
of  their  own  action  (Fogarty  & and  Me  Tigh  1993). 

Educators  have  difiFerent  points  of  views  about  critical  thinking,  for  instance,  Ennis 
(1987)  conceives  it  as  "a  reasonable,  reflective  thinking  that  is  focused  on  deciding  what 
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to  believe  or  do".  Critical  dunking  so  defined  involves  13  dispositions  end  12  abilities 
categorized  in  four  main  components. 

Whereas,  Beyer's  (1987)  conception  is"  a collection  of  processes  that  are  used  either 
separately,  without  order  or  in  any  combination'  but  it  is  more  complicated  than  the 
micro-tliinking  skills".  He  identified  ten  critical  thinking  skills. 

Watson's  and  Glaser's  conception  is  "a  continuos  effort  to  test  facts  or  ideas  in  liglit 

of  evidence  instead  of  jumping  to  conclusions  (1965..Jj They  divide  critical 

dunking  abiUdes  into  five  dimensions. 

On  the  light  of  previous  definitions  of  thinking  conception,  and  by  examining, 
others'  such  as:  Mathew  Limpan  Richard  Paul  Harvey  Seigel  (Bailin,  1994),  we  can 
introduce  our  own  conception  of  critical  thinking  as  follows:  " mental,  reflective, 
rational  reasonable  processes  that  consist  ofthefollowing  dispositions  and  abilities 
formulating  questions,  defining  terms  and  identifying  assumptions  deduction, 
inference,  detecting  bias,  and  judging  arguments' 

Critical  thinking  was  and  still,  is  a rich  field  of  study  which  aims  at  laying  emphasis 
on  developing  students'  critical  thinking,  revealing  methods  of  its  development,  and 
factors  affecdng  it.  For  instance,  Trent-Wilson  (1990)  investigated  the  effect  of  a 
micro-teaching  course  on  the  acquisition  of  the  critical  thiiddng  skills  by  a group  of 
prospective  teachers  the  residts  indicated  that  the  course  was  not  effective. 

(3oldberg  (1991)  conducted  a study  aiming,  at  investigating  the  effect  of  two  critical 
dunking  teaching  courses,  one  using  infusion  approach,  and  the  odier  using  direct 
teaching  on  eiglith  grade  writing  and  research  skills  Results  of  using  Eiuiis  -Veir 
Tliinking  Essay  Test  revealed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups'  performance  on  any  of  the  competencies  measured  by  the  above  mentioned  test . 

Whereas,  Mahmoud  ( 1965.  ) designed  a teaching  course  composed  of  fifteen 

lessons  to  develop  cridcal  thinking  skills  of  preparatory  and  secondary  Egyptian  students 
using  self-  learning,  and  group  discussion.  Residts  revealed  that  performance  of  both 
groups  of  students  liad  improved' and  improvement  of  the  secondary  cycle  was  greater 
dian  that  of  the  preparatory. 

Studies  also  pointed  out  that  teachers  are  not  qualified  to  develop  the  critical 
thinking,  skills  of  their  students  (Trent-  Wilson.  1990),  so,  it  is  necessary  to  include  new 
methods  of  training  for  critical  thinking  in  the  training  courses  to  enable  teachers  to 

achieve  this  goal  (1992,  j jW^').  Blai  (1992),  on  the  other  hand  said  that  the  all 

college  students  must  finish  critical  thinking  courses  before  they  leave  university. 

Improving  thinking  skills  of  youth  has  taken  on  more  significance  today  than  ever 
before.  On  the  local  level,  it  is  best  understood  by  the  1987  National  ^ucational 
Reform,  in  listing,  amongst  its' recommendations  enhancing  students' critical  thinking, 
problem  solving,....  all  major  thinking  operations.  And,  since  it  is  neither  safe  nor 
desirable  to  assume  that  teachers  know,  or  have  been  taught,  how  to  teach  higher  order 
thinking  skills  (Lewis  & Smith'  1993),  skillful  thinking  has  been  identified  as  a priority 
of  training  teachers  in  what  Jordan's  Ministry  of  Education  called  "Common  sore" 
training  plan.  One  of  its'  aims  was  to  direct  teachers  to  develop  students'  critical 

thinking,  abilities  ( 1991,  jiaVl  jjjiw  -Uai.)  but,  unfortunately,  this  training  was 

not  successful  (1992,  jjj — i-Ij  jl^jll).  One  of  the  reasons  could  be,  that,  it  began  in 

level  3 "transfer  and  apphcation"  without  being  certain  of  teachers' acquiring  "thinking 
skills"  (level  1)  and  "making  meaning"  (level  2).  Therefore,  tliis  study  was  designed  to 
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investigate  the  effect  of  a new  training  course,  tliat  was  developed  by  tlie  two 
researchers,  on  tlie  critical  tliinking  skills  of  prospective  teachers  at  the  Hashemite 
university  in  Jordan  to  enable  them  to  think  critically  in  order  to  transfer  tliis  tliinking 
skill  to  tlieir  students. 

Tlie  aim  of  tliis  study  parallels  universal  and  local  trends  that  empliasize  on 
developing,  critical  tliinking  ability  as  a factor  that  help  students  master  subject  matter 
tliinking  independently,  and  willing  to  behave  wisely  and  reasonably  (Norris  1985; 
Paul.1  984). 

Purpose: 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  detect  the  effectiveness  of  a critical  thinking 
training  course  on  improving  the  prospective  teachers'  thinking  skills,  and  to  reveal  what 
changes  tliis  program  lias  on  each  dimension  of  critical  tliinking  skills.  Tliis  study  also, 
investigated  the  effect  of  the  students'  achievement  level  as  measured  by  their  GPA  in 
tlie  first  semester  (high,  medium,  and  low),  and  their  university  majors  (math  teacher, 
Arabic  teacher,  and  class  teacher),  and  their  interaction,  on  tlieir  critical  thinking  skills 
tliat  could  be  attributed  to  this  program. 

Method: 

Sample: 

Tlie  Sample  of  this  study,  consisted  of  thirty-nine  freshman  students,  attending  the 
Critical  Thinking  course  from  the  Faculty  of  Educational  Sciences  at  the  Hashemite 
University,  Jordan'  2nd  semester  of  the  year  1995/1996  Tlie  pre-program  critical 
tliinking  skills  were  initially  assessed  using  Watson  - Glaser  Apprais^  Form  that  was 
adapted  for  Jordanian  culture.  Evidence  of  its'  concurrent  validity  was  obtained  from  its' 
substantially  high  correlation  with  Basic,  Mental  Abilities  test  which  equals  0.77,  and  an 
indication  of  its'  estimated  reliability  was  obtained  using  test  related  method  and  it  0.94 

(1994,<^ — Tlie  previous  Appraisal  Form  constitutes  tlie  following,  dimensions; 
inference'  identifying,  assumptions'  deduction,  explanation,  and  verifying,  arguments. 

Development  of  critical  thinking  course: 

Six  major  dimensions  were  extracted,  after  thorough  examination  of  lists  of  critical 
thinking  skills  prepared  by  Ennis.  1987,  Costa,  1985;  Beyer,  1987;  and  Watson-Glaser, 
1991  No  duplication  of  their  work  was  intended  here,  rather,  we  have  tried  to  draw  out 
the  commonalties  in  order  to  identify  the  dimensions  and  translate  them  into  meaningful 
activities  that  can  be  used  to  stimulate  students'  critical  thinking  skills.  Accordingly,  we 
have  identified  the  following  dimensions: 

• Formulating  questions . 

• Defining  terms  & identifying:  assumptions . 

• Deduction. 

• Inference. 

• Detecting  bias. 

• Evaluating  arguments . 

These  dimensions  don't  form  a taxonomy;  they  are  neither  discrete  nor  comparable 
categories,  they  relate  to  each  other  in  different  ways.  Therefore,  they  don't  form 
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liierarchy,  tliey  were  chosen  because  they  reflect  tlie  various  aspects  of  critical  tliinking 
from  our  point  of  view. 

Tlie  first  dimension,"  formulating  questions',  involves  invitations  to  think  or  do 
tlvough  asking  questions.  Good  questions  focus  attention,  attention,  force  comparison, 
seek;  clarification,  invite  inquiry,  and  seek  reasons. 

We  consider  tlie  second  dimension,  "defining  terms  & identifying  assumptions",  to 
include  identifying,  attributes  and  components,  and  articulating  tlie  parts  tliat  togetlier 
constitute  a whole,  identifying  un-questioned  givens  tliat,  to  us,  liave  the  status  of  self- 
evident  truths  . Moreover,  this  dimension  includes  also  clarifying  the  concept,  judging 
definitions,  and  identifying  stated  or  un-stated  assumptions. 

Tlie  tliird  dimension,  "deduction ',  refers  to  the  abiUty  to  extend  an  existing  principle 
or  idea  in  a logical  manner. 

"Inference",  tlie  fourth  dimension,  is  conceived  as  going  beyond  available 
information  to  identify  what  reasonably  may  be  tme. 

Tlie  fifth  dimension,  "detecting  bias",  refers  to  the  abihty  of  finding  out  whether  the 
opinions  & argumentation  of  a person  are  products  of  liis/ her  personal  thoughts  and 
experience,  and  if  he/she  used  gUttering  terms  or  emotional  expressions  to  describe 
objects  or  events.  "Evaluating  arguments",  the  sixth  dimension  involves  assessing 
reasonableness  and  quality  of  ideas,  establishing  criteria  forjudging  the  value  or  logic  of 
ideas,  using  specific  standards  or  criteria  for  evaluation.  Furthermore,  it  includes 
judging  the  credibility  of  a source  or  argument,  determining  its  strengths  or  weaknesses 
according  to  certain  acceptable  criteria  detecting  logical  fallacies,  distinguishing  between 
relevant  and  irrelevant  information,  and  between  verifiable  facts  and  value  Judgments . 

Altliough  there  are  three  levels  of  fostering  higher  order  thinking;  through  education, 
and  because  our  students  lack  acquisition  of  these  skills,  the  stand-alone  approach  "skill 
acquisition"  was  adopted  and  used  in  this  study  Accordingly,  twenty  seven  activities 
were  prepared  to  address  the  six  dimensions  as  follows: 


Number 

Dimension 

No.of  activities 

1 

formulating  questions 

6 

2 

defining  terms  & identifying  assmnptions 

4 

3 

deduction 

5 

4 

inference 

4 

5 

detecting  bias 

2 

6 

evaluating  arguments 

6 

The  activities  were  organized  as  a series  of  20  lesson  clusters,  each  consisting  of  one 
to  two  50-minute  lessons  over  the  course  of  7 weeks,  and  were  presented  in  the  same 
sequence  of  dimensions  previously  mentioned  . Through  out  tliese  activities,  students 
were  encouraged  to  develop  the  following,  skills:  clarity,  precision,  specificity,  accuracy, 
relevance,  logic,  depth,  completeness,  significance,  adequacy,  consistency,  commitment 
to  impartiality  and  objectivity  In  order  to  obtain  evidence  on  the  course's  content 
validity,  eight  scholars  were  solicited  to  judge  the  extent  of: 

a)  coverage  of  the  previous  six  dimensions  to  most  of  the  major  or  core  critical 
thinking  skills, 

b)  relevance  of  activities  to  the  corresponding,  dimensions, 

c)  adequacy  of  activities  to  students'  cognitive  abilities 
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Eiglit  2*hour  sessions  were  held  between  the  researchers  end  each  scholar,  to  discuss 
togetlier  their  judgments  according,  to  previous  criteria  Accordingly,  the  course  was 
improved  in  the  hglit  of  the  attained  feed  back. 

Procedures: 

Tlie  sample  was  divided  into  ten  4-student  groups  received  training,  were  the 
researchers  functioned  as  trainers  for  twenty  50  - minute  sessions.  In  these  training 
sessions  there  were  a combination  of  active  group  work,  discussion  between  members  of 
groups  and  with  trainers.  The  trainers  attempted  to  help  students  in  the  course  of 
discussion  within  group  and  between  groups  by  posing  problems,  eUciting  questions,  and 
asking  for  comments. 

Tlie  activities  were  presented  to  students  on  an  over-  head  projector,  and  a copy  of 
each  activity  was  distributed  to  each  group.  After  group  discussions,  they  were  asked  to 
present  the  results  of  their  discussion  to  other  groups,  using  a transparency  to  enable  the 
whole  class  to  follow  up  the  ideas  presented,  and  give  their  contribution  in  discussing 
tliese  ideas.. 

Tlwoughout  the  study,  the  two  researchers  met  regularly  to  discuss  the  activities  and 
analyze  students'  responses  in  order  to  develop  the  activities  in  the  hght  of  feedback 
attained  by  real  practice.  At  the  end  of  the  course,  the  students'  critical  thinking  skills 
were  measured  using  Watson-Glaser  Appraisal  form  once  more. 

Results  and  discussion: 

Tlie  main  aim  of  this  study  is  to  detect  the  effectiveness  of  the  course  improving 
students'  critical  thinking  skills. 

To  achieve  this  aim,  paired  sampled  or  correlated  t-test  was  calculated,  between  the 
means  of  the  samples  pre-  and  post-  tests  in  critical  thinking  skills  as  measured  by 
Watson-Glaser.  Table  (1)  illustrates  the  correlated  t-test  for  the  dependent  observation. 


Table(l) 

Correlated  t-test  between  the  means  of  pre-  and  post-test 
in  critical  thinking  skills 


post-test 

pre-test 

t 

value 

level  of 
significance 

Xi 

Sdi 

X2 

Sd2 

37.051 

5.261 

33.410 

5.26 

4.42 

0.000 

Table  (1)  sliows  tliat  the  mean  differences  between  pre- and  post- tests  in  critical 
tliinking  is  statistically  significant  at  0 05  level,  which  indicated  that  tlie  course  is 
effective  in  improving,  the  fi-eshman's  critical  thinking  skills.  The  finding  of  the  study  is 
consistent  with  de  Bono  ( 1987)  who  argues  that  thinking  is  generally  a skill,  could  be 
taught  and  improved  using  the  stand-alone  approach.  And  goes  in  line  with  the  findings 

of  Malimoud  (1965,  Jj — 43^-#).  And  agrees  with  the  results  of  Feurensteinetal.,  and 

Weinstein  & Mayer  as  quoted  by  Maiazano,  et  al.,  contest  that,'  students'  repertoires  of 
thinking  skills  and  strategies  can  be  modified  substantially  by  effective  instructional 
methods  ' (1988).  Meanwhile,  further  research  is  needed  to  clarify  the  courses  impact  on 
secondary  school  students'  and  in-  service  teachers'  thinking,  sWlls.  On  the  other  hand. 
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tliese  findings  are  inconsistent  with  Trent-  Wilson's  (1990)  results;  hence'  more  research 
is  suggested  to  seek  reasons  to  solve  this  contrast. 

Moreover,  this  study  aims  at  revealing;  what  effects  this  course  has,  i.e.  whether  this 
course  produces  changes  in  each  dimension  of  the  sample's  critical  thinking  skills  or  not. 

To  achieve  this  end,  paired  sampled  or  correlated  t-  tests  were  calculated,  between 
tlie  means  of  the  pre-  and  post-test  of  the  group  in  each  dimension  of  the  critical  thinking 
skills  as  measured  by  Watson-Glaser  Appraisal  Form,  table  (2)  illustrates  the  t-tests  for 
tlie  dependent  observations. 


Table  (2) 

paired  Sampled  t-test  for  the  f five  dimensions 
of  the  critical  the  inking  skills 


Dimension 

posttest 

pretest 

t 

value 

level  of 
significance 

Xi 

Sdi 

Xi 

Sd2 

Inference 

6.949 

2.127 

6.410 

1.634 

1.72 

0.094 

Identifying  assumptions 

8.59 

1.499 

7.667 

1.595 

3.230 

0.003 

Deduction 

6.18 

1.848 

5.872 

2.191 

0.830 

0.410 

Explanation 

7.05 

1.776 

6.359 

1.224 

2.540 

0.015 

Evaluating  arguments 

8.28 

1.76 

7.100 

2.303 

3.170 

0.003 

Table  (2)  shows  that  differences  in  means  between  pre-  and  post-tests  for 
dimensions:  identifying,  assumptions'  explanation  and  evaluating  arguments,  are 
statistically  significant  at  0.05  level,  whereas,  the  mean  differences  per-  and  post-tests 
for  die  dimensions  deducdon  and  inference  were  not  stadsdcally  significant  at  0.05  level, 
despite  the  fact  Uiat  the  means  of  their  post-tests  are  greater  then  the  corresponding 
pre-tests. 

Tlie  previous  result  could  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  these  two  abilities  (inferenci 
and  deduction)  require  thorough  understanding,  and  in-depth  analysis  of  the  given  issu< 
and  proposed  consequences.  The  consequence  of  deduction  needed  to  be  judged  on: 
5-point  scale  (true,  probably  true'  missing  information,  probably  false,  and  false) 
Whereas,  tlie  conclusion  of  inference  is  needed  to  be  judged  (whether  they  an 
necessarily  consequences  of  the  premises  or  not)  especially  for  arguments  that  have  thi 
terms:  some,  all,  most,  seldom,  usually....  This  result  points  out  the  need  for  fiirthe 
research  to  see  whether  is  it  possible  to  improve  students'  deduction  and  inference  skills 
and  how? 

A tiiird  aim  of  this  study  is  to  detect  whether  the  course  is  equally  effective  fo 
students  with  different  acliievement  levels,  university  majors,  and  their  interaction,  oi 
tiieir  tiiinking  skills. 

To  acliieve  tiiis  aim,  students  were  divided  into  tiiree  levels  according  to  tiieir  GPA  i 
tile  first  semester  (high,  medium,  and  low),  and  tiieir  university  majors  (class  teache: 
Arabic  teacher,  and  math  teacher). 

Two-way  analysis  of  covariance  (3x3)  was  calculated  for  tlie  main  effects  of  tii 
course  on  tlie  variables  (achievement  level,  university  major),  and  their  interactioi 
Table  (3)  shows  the  2-way  ANCOVA  for  the  impact  of  tlie  main  effects  and  the  tlie 
interaction  on  tiiinking  skills  as  measured  by  Watson-Glaser  Appraisal  Form  wliic 
could  be  attributed  to  tlie  course . 
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Table(3) 

Two-factor  ANCOVA  corresponding  to  students’  achievement  level 
(high,  medium,  and  low),  and  their  corresponding  university  majors 


(math  teachers,  Arabic  teacher,  and  class  teacher) 


Source  of 
variance 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

level  of 
significance 

Main  effects 

256.168 

5 

51.234 

2.841 

0.035 

level 

37.448 

2 

18.724 

1.038 

0.368 

major 

40.291 

2 

20.145 

1.117 

0.342 

pretest(cov) 

125.806 

1 

125.806 

6.976 

0.014 

Interaction 

143.913 

3 

47.971 

2.660 

0.069 

level  X major 

143.913 

3 

47.971 

2.660 

0.069 

Explained 

400.082 

8 

50.010 

2.773 

0.623 

Residual 

468.889 

26 

18.034 

Total 

868.971 

34 

25.558 

Table  (3)  indicates  tliat  neither  tlie  interaction  between  students'  achievement  levels, 
as  measured  by  their  GPA,  and  their  university  major'  nor  tlieir  achievement  levels,  or 
tlieir  university  majors  have  statistically  significant  impact  on  their  tliinking  skills  that 
could  be  attributed  to  tlie  course,  the  course  lias  nearly  the  same  impact  on  students' 
tliinking  skills  whether  they  differ  in  achievement  levels,  in  university  majors,  or,  in  the 
interaction  between  tliem  Tliis  result  goes  in  line  witli  tlie  findings  of  Feurestein,etal., 
and  Weirstein  and  Mayer  as  quoted  by  Marazano,  et  al.,  tliat,  "effective  critical  thinking 
skills  can  be  developed  by  effective  instructional  metliods  not  only  for  high-  achievers, 
but  also,  for  low-  achievers '(  1988). 

In  conclusion,  and  as  Beyer  (1987)  conceives  critical  thinking,  the  findings  of  the 
study  indicate  tliat  tliis  course  is  effective  in  improving,  critical  tliinking  skills  a whole, 
and  tlieir  ability  in  identifying  assumptions,  explanation,  and  judging  arguments;  though 
it  failed  to  prove  it  statistically  for  Uie  deduction  and  inference  abilities.  And  since  this 
effective  course  addresses  level  1 of  teacliing,  tliinking,  it  is  recommended  to  design  and 
test  anotlier  course,  addressing,  level  2 "making  meaning,". 

As  a result  of  informal  observations  during  tlie  training  sessions,  tliis  study  provides 
rich  information  about  students'  tliinking  behaviour; 

• An  ingrained  refusal  to  tliink  about  any  thing  for  wliich  tliere  is  no  ready  answer 
changed  into  a willingness  to  discuss  issues  of  more  tlian  one  answer,  i.e.  an 
inclination  to  tliink  about  sometliing  clearly  appeared,  even  thougli  the  quality  of 
tliinking  may  be  poor. 

• Bias  and  prejudice  were  lessened,  and  students  were  able  to  acknowledge  each  others 
points  of  view,  even  if  they  don't  really  accept  it. 

• Suspect  in  tlieir  ability  to  produce  reasonable  ideas  was  replaced  by  greater 
confidence  in  putting  forward  ideas. 

These  observations  point  out  tlie  need  for  further  research  to  investigate  the  way  this 
course  affects  students  tliinking  beliaviours. 
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level  1 : Skill  Acquisition. 

To  teach  thinking  teachers  must  liave  an  awareness  of  and  competence  witli  the 
specific  skills  of  thinking.  Therefore,  they  can  be  introduced  to  cognitive  instruction  by 
identifying,  defining,  and  learning  expUcit  thinking  skills.  Tlie  empliasis  in  tliis  stand- 
alone approach  (Prawat  1991;  Ennis.  1989)  is  on  active  processing  of  information 
tlu-ough  decontextuaUzed  thinking  skill  activities.  Therefore?  teachers  are  aware  of 
tliinking  as  an  entity  in  itself. 
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EDUCATING  RACIAL  MINORITY  GROUPS  FOR  FULL 
PARTICIPATION  IN  THE  SOCIAL  SYSTEMS  OF  THE 
DOMINANT  SOCIETY:  NEGOTIATING  CULTURAL 
REALITIES  IN  THE  CONTEXT  OF  EDUCATION  REFORM. 

Veronika  Bohac  Clarke  and  Elizabeth  Churchill 
University  of  Calgary 
Canada 


INTRODUCTION 

Tlie  life  contexts  of  the  Canadian  native  Indians  and  tlie  Roms  in  tlie  Czech  Republic 
seem  on  the  surface  to  be  so  similar,  that  anyone  engaged  in  a comparative  analysis  must 
consciously  guard  against  oversimplification  of  the  issues.  Indeed,  tliere  are  some 
significant  analogies  such  as  distinctive  racial  characteristics,  survival  for  many 
generations  as  a group  tliat  is  ethnically  distinct  from  tlie  dominant  society,  maintenance 
of  distinct  cultural  and  spiritual  traditions  which  originally  included  a nomadic  lifestyle 
and  a close  connectedness  to  nature,  and  maintenance  of  distinct  language(s)  and  art 
forms.  In  both  cases  tlie  dominant  societies  are  undergoing  education  reforms  wliich 
acknowledge  individual  riglits  and  differences.  On  tlie  other  liand,  tliere  are  many 
significant  difierences  between  tliese  two  peoples,  such  as  tlieir  approaches  to  self 
identity,  to  their  relationsliip  with  the  citizens  and  the  governments  of  tlie  dominant 
societies,  their  approaches  to  education,  and  tlieir  definition  of  empowerment. 

Title  of  the  paper 

Soon  after  we  committed  ourselves  to  the  title  of  this  paper  for  tlie  conference,  we 
realized  that  the  sentiment  therein  was  too  ambitious  and  reflected  the  optimism  of  the 
dominant  society's  reality  tunnel  (Wilson,  1994).  "Educating  racial  minority  groups  for 
lull  democratic  participation  in  the  social  systems  of  tlie  dominant  society',  we  have 
learned,  is  a ^ical  well  meaning  national  level  education  policy,  which  must  be 
understood  as  a broad  directive  with  a wide  scope  for  interpretation  at  the 
implementation  end,  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  We  were  reminded  repeatedly  of  the 
obvious  fact  that  etlinic  groups  are  not  monolithic  entities  and  of  tlie  evolving  nature  of 
culture.  Clearly,  issues  at  the  community  level  are  much  more  complex  than  they  seem  at 
die  state  level.  While  tliere  are  individuals  within  both  groups,  tlie  Roms  and  tlie  Indians, 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  public  life  and  the  promotion  of  tlieir  people's  issues  in  the 
political  arena,  there  is  also  the  "silent  majority"  of  people  who  use  their  energies  and 
thoughts  to  carve  out  their  own  individual  paths  and  survive  in  the  "no  man's  land" 
between  two  cultures.  For  tliis  reason  we  have  appended  the  title  to  reflect  the  cultural 
process. 

Organization  of  the  paper 

This  paper  is  an  overview  intended  to  contextualize  the  two  cases,  including 
background,  current  issues  and  approaches  to  the  provision  of  specialized  education 
programs  for  these  minorities.  Being  mindfiil  of  the  diversity  witliin  each  ethnic  group, 
the  overview  proceeds  from  the  national  level  to  the  community  level.  In  the  next  two 
sections,  each  ethnic  case  will  be  described  in  terms  of  tlieir  social,  economic  and 
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political  contexts,  government  policies  and  programs  relevant  to  education,  as  well  as  the 
attitudes  of  the  ethnic  group  toward  education  and  their  reaction  to  govenunent 
programs.  In  the  final  section  of  the  paper,  common  issues  will  be  identified  and 
approaches  to  these  issues  will  be  analyz^. 

Methodology 

This  paper  constitutes  an  initial  examination  and  overview  of  issues  pertaining  to  the 
role  of  education  in  enabling  two  ethnic  minorities,  the  Roms  in  tlie  Czech  Republic  and 
tlie  Tsuu  T'ina  Indians  in  Alberta,  Canada,  to  participate  fully  in  the  social  ^sterns  of  the 
dominant  societies. 

As  sucli,  this  paper  will  necessarily  be  followed  up  by  in-depth  field  work  which  will 
be  documented  in  subsequent  reports.  The  issues  identified  below  will  form  the  basis  for 
collaborative  activities  carried  out  by  the  researchers  and  the  etluiic  communities.  The 
preparatory  work  for  these  activities  is  already  underway. 

Conceptual  Framework 

Tlie  approach  taken  in  tliis  paper  was  to  do  a systematic  overview  of  both  groups  in 
terms  of  history  leading  to  their  present  political,  economic,  social,  and  cultural  position 
in  society.  Tliis  was  followed  by  exploring  the  current  educational  context  of  these 
groups,  from  state-level  policy  to  school-level  implementation.  Tliese  issues  were 
examined  also  witli  view  of  testing  tlie  relevancy  of  Spindlers' (1993)  conception  of 
culture  as  a process.  Lessons  learned  in  each  of  these  cases,  including  concrete  examples 
of  both  successes  and  failures  were  examined.  Data  somces  included  policy  documents, 
government  statistics,  as  well  as  interviews.  Issues  tlius  collected  were  tlien  used  to 
search  for  a suitable  conceptual  framework  or  at  least  a metaphor  that  would  be  useful  in 
organizing  subsequent  research  questions. 

THE  CASE  OF  THE  ROMS 


Background 

Tlie  Roms  as  they  prefer  to  be  called,  have  migrated  to  Europe  from  India  in  several 
migratory  waves,  making  significant  stops  along  the  way  in  the  middle  east,  Persia, 
Egypt,  Greece,  and  nortli  Africa  on  the  way  to  Spain  (Davidova,  1995,  p.  14).  The  stable 
core  "general  Rom"  language  contains  components  of  Indian,  Iranian,  Annenian,  and 
Greek  languages.  This  core  was  augmented  with  words  borrowed  from  the  languages  of 
their  "host"  countries  (Sebkova,  1995,  p.  11).  On  their  travels  the  Roms  acquired  names 
such  as  Athinganoi,  Cikani,  Cygan,  Zingari,  Egypcianos,  Gitanos,  Gypsies,  and  others 
from  the  host  populations. 

According  to  the  exhaustive  and  meticulous  study  ofDavidova  (1995),  Roms  have 
lived  in  "the  Czech  lands"  for  approximately  the  past  6 centuries  (the  first  verifiable 
reference  being  from  the  lords  of  Rosenberg  executioners'  records  of  1399,  the  next  fi"om 
1416).  Although  they  had  a nomadic  lifestyle  and  consequently  always  lived  outside  of 
the  mainstream  society,  they  returned  regularly,  for  example  to  the  same  summer 
liabitats. 

Their  existence  in  Emope  had  been  generally  characterized  by  negativity  and 
persecution,  begiiming  witli  tlieir  excommunication  in  1427  by  the  Archbishop  of  Paris 
The  emperor  Ferdinand  I.  had  made  the  persecution  of  Roms  lawful  even  before  the 
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resolution  of  1548  in  Augsburg,  wliich  declared  that  a minder  of  a Gypsy  is  not 
punishable  by  tlie  law.  A different  approach  to  Rom  relations  was  adopted  by  the 
Empress  Ma^  Tlieresia  and  her  son  Josef  II  (1740-1790)  who  chose  forced  assimilation 
as  a solution  to  tlie  Rom  problem.  Tliis  included  outlawing  tlie  nomadic  way  of  life  and 
tlie  use  of  tlie  Rom  language,  as  well  as  forced  re-education  of  Rom  cliildren  in  non-Rom 
foster  homes.  Tlie  result  of  Uiis  effort  lias  been  the  settlement  of  a group  of  Rom  families 
in  soutliem  Moravia,  who  liave  remained  there  to  tliis  day. 

Tlie  laws  of  tlie  first  Czech  republic  (19 18-1938)  continued  tlie  efforts  to  limit  tlie 
nomadic  way  of  life.  In  keeping  with  the  recapturing  approach,  the  first  Rom  school  was 
established. 

None  of  tlie  previous  actions  of  the  dominant  society,  however,  equaled  the 
devastating  impact  of  Nazi  racial  cleansing  programs  during  the  second  world  war.  Mass 
deportations  of  Roms  to  concentration  camps,  particularly  the  Rom  camp  at 
Auchschwitz  II  Brezinka,  where  half  a million  European  Roms  died,  decimated  the 
Czech,  Moravian,  and  German  Rom  populations.  The  few  Czech  and  Moravian  Roms 
that  returned  from  the  concentration  camps  at  the  end  of  the  war  ceased  speaking  the 
Rom  language.  Most  of  tlie  Roms  that  now  live  in  the  Czech  Republic  come  from 
Slovakia  (Lipa,  1965,  p.4)  where  they  previously  led  a semi-nomadic  life,  returning 
annually  to  their  colonies  of  thatched  roof  huts. 

After  the  war,  the  communist  government  of  Czechoslovakia  continued  the  pre-war 
efforts  to  stop  the  nomadic  of\\![Q  of  iheRQva&.  the  state  solution  to  the  so-called 
gipsy  question  during  the  totalitarian  regime  between  the  years  1950-1988  when  the 
socio-political  regime  tried  to  assimilate  the  Romanies,  to  "cultivate''  and  integrate 
them;  it  did  not  respect  the  specific  nature  of  Romany  ethnicity  and  this  entire  "solution  " 
(if  grandiosely  conceived,  directed  and  subsidised  by  the  state)  was,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Romanies,  a solution  which  was  "about  us  without  us" an  unjust  solution. 
Davidova  (1995,  p.  239) 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  differences  in  traditions  and  lifestyle,  Roms  were  settled  into 
government  housing,  initially  in  existing  buildings  including  valuable  historical  sites 
which  sustained  severe  damage  as  a result,  and  later  in  newly  built  apartment  block 
complexes.  Children  were  required  to  go  to  school,  although  the  majority  were  very 
quickly  channelled  into  "special  schools"  for  cliildren  with  learning  and  behaviour 
disorders.  Ironically,  under  this  surface  appearance  of  compliance,  the  majority  of  Roms 
were  able  to  continue  some  of  their  traditional  ways  of  life.  A census  of  the  Rom 
population  conducted  in  August  1947  in  Czech  lands  and  Moravia  identified  214  Roms 
as  Incorrigible  antisocial";  in  Slovakia  tlie  number  identified  was  2,884  . 

The  state  had  provided  a comprehensive  social  safety  net  for  all  its  citizens,  including 
tlie  Roms.  This  patriarchal  approach  did  not  require  the  Roms  nor  the  Czechs)  to  evolve 
tlieir  own  initiative  in  order  to  better  their  lives. 

Within  the  official  framework  of  addressing  the  "Rom  question"  efforts  continued  to 
be  exerted  1^  academics  to  analyze  and  understand  the  Rom  languages.  A number  of 
Rom  language  textbooks  and  grammar  analyses  were  done  by  Lipa  (1960, 1963,  1965), 
Davidova  (1959)  Bacikova  (1959)  and  others.  Tlie  intent  was  to  make  it  easier  for 
teachers  to  communicate  with  Rom  students,  rather  tlian  to  create  a Rom-focused 
curriculum.  The  aim  was  still  to  " remove  all  remnants  of  isolation  of  tlie  Rom 
population  and  its  results"  (Bacikova,  1959),  or,  as  Balabanova  put  it  witli 
post-communist  frankness " to  paint  Rom  children  white"  (1995,  p.5).  Roms  themselves 
did  not  express  any  desires  tliat  the  non-Rom  population  should  coimnunicate  with  tliem 
in  tlie  Rom  language,  opting  instead  for  preserving  their  language  as  a "secret  language" 
not  understood  by  tlie  "gadie"  et'  dominant  society  (Lipa,  1965,  p.  1 1) 


Learning  to  build  a democratic  society  in  the  post-communist  era:  from  state-level 
policy  to  school-level  implementation 

The  "velvet  revolution"  (November  1989)  brought  about  dramatic  changes  in  the 
social  and  economic  structure  of  the  Czech  Republic  at  an  unprecedented  speed 
According  to  the  studies  of  Mateju  and  Rehakova  (1992),  while  under  the  old  system, 
education  and  personal  initiative  were  not  considered  to  be  strategies  for  success, 
overniglit  they  became  tickets  for  social  and  economic  success  in  the  new  market 
economy;  To  the  extent  that  changing  economic  and  social  conditions  upgrade 
education's  economic  value,  beliefs  will  also  change  about  schooling  as  an  instrument 
for  raising  one's  prestige,  self-esteem,  and  life  prospects.  Mateju  and  Rehakova, 
(1995,p.l64) 

Given  this  situation,  it  is  clear  tliat  the  Roms,  a majority  of  whom  do  not  finish 
elementary  school,  are  becoming  very  vulnerable  in  the  newly  competitive  job  market  at 
a time  when  the  government  is  beginning  to  dismantle  the  massive  social  safety  net  of 
the  communists.  According  to  an  official  at  the  Ministry  of  Education  whose 
responsibilities  include  Rom  education,  the  Roms  are  losing  in  the  competition  over 
manual  labour  jobs  to  white  migrant  workers  from  the  former  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Balkans.  As  a result,  many  more  groups  of  Roms  are  turning  to  what  he  terms  the 
"alternative  industries"  including  stealing  and  drug  traffrcking.  He  noted  tliat  heroin 
addiction  among  Rom  clrildren  is  becoming  a serious  impediment  to  the  provision  of 
education  in  some  Olah  Romany  communities.  This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  L. 
Sztojka,  spokesman  for  tlie  Olah  community,  who  noted  that  tlie  children  are  not  only 
drawn  into  the  drug  distribution  network  but  have  themselves  become  heavy  users  of  the 
drugs. 

One  of  tlie  first  areas  of  focus  for  the  post-communist  government  was  a fundamental 
refonn  of  the  education  system,  including  a new  approach  to  tlie  liandicapped  and  etlinic 
minorities.  A 1991  national  census  in  the  newly  formed  Czech  Republic  was 
disappointing  in  terms  of  providing  the  anticipated  information  about  the  educational 
status  of  the  Rom  population,  since  only  about  30,000  Roms  identified  themselves  as 
Roms.  By  extrapolation  from  previous  census  figures  tlie  number  should  have  been 
between  150,000  250,000.  The  information  provided  therefore  gives  an  impressionistic 
sketch  at  best,  nevertheless  the  image  that  emerges  is  neither  encouraging  nor  .surprising- 
78\  reported  having  some  to  complete  elementary  education;  10.9%  had  some  secondary 
education,  primarily  vocational  training;  0.3%  had  university  education;  while  5.5% 
reported  having  had  no  education  at  all. 

Wliile  the  communist  government's  practice  of  sending  Rom  cliildren  to  Special 
schools  continues  to  be  the  subject  of  lively  debate  with  political  as  well  as  pedagogic 
overtones,  the  Ministry  of  Education  has  chosen  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  training 
of  fiiture  teachers  who  would  be  working  with  Rom  children.  In  1992,  a Fund  for  the 
Development  of  University  Education  was  established  "to  encourage  new  pedagogic 
approaches"  particularly  for  education  of  the  handicapped  and  ethnic  minorities, 
primarily  Roms.  As  such,  suggested  themes  included  the  study  of  Rom  language  and 
Romistics',  education  for  tolerance,  awareness  of  ethnophobia  and  racism,  and  special 
pedagogic  approaches  to  help  secondary  school  students  complete  school  and  enter 
university.  The  Fund,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  supports  projects  from  university  faculties 
of  education;  currently  5 of  the  8 faculties  are  participating. 
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One  form  of  "free  expression"  in  the  newly  democratic  Czech  Republic  is  tlie 
growing  neo-nazi  "skinliead"  movement,  wliich  uses  violent  attacks  on  members  of 
etlmic  minorities  to  express  tlieir  extreme  xenophobia  views  of  protecting  tlie  "pure" 
white  race.  While  tliere  have  been  several  attacks  on  black  people,  the  primary  target  of 
tlie  "skinlieads"  are  tlie  Roms.  In  response  to  tlie  increasing  incidence  of  violence,  the 
Ministry  of  Education  issued  a '"Directive  to  schools  regarding  action  against 
expressions  of  racism,  intolerance,  and  xenophobia  a"  (August  18, 1995).  This  Directive 
orders  schools  to  prepare  students  for  peaceful  coexistence  with  an  increasing  number  of 
people  from  different  national,  ethnic  and  religious  groups.  The  Directive  makes 
suggestions  for  specific  activities  in  particular  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Tlie 
implementation  of  tlie  Directive  was  followed  up  a year  later  with  an  evaluation.  The 
evaluation  report  defined  tlie  responsibility  of  the  education  system  as.'  ...to  moderate 
and  form  values  and  orientation  of  students  in  conditions  where  societal  consensus  in 
this  direction  is  more  a goal  than  self-evident  reality  and  where  a number  of  necessary 
regulatory  and  support  mechanisms  are  only  beginning  to  be  created. 

Czech  Inspectorate  report,  1996,  p.  1 

Tlie  evaluation  revealed  that  there  were  significant  numbers  of  incidents  of  racial 
intolerance  and  aggression  observed,  with  Roms  being  the  victims  in  about  half  the  cases 
and  aggressors  in  the  remaining  cases.  Intolerance  was  also  observed  against  students 
with  handicaps  and  students  of  different  reUgious  orientations.  Intolerance  between 
different  casts  witliin  the  Rom  communities  has  also  been  reported.  School  principals 
cited  lack  of  suitable  curricular  and  support  materials,  as  well  as  lack  of  cooperation 
from  Rom  parents  as  serious  obstacles  in  promoting  racial  tolerance. 

The  difficulties  in  communicating  with  Rom  parents  are  to  some  extent  explained  by 
school  personnel  as  stemming  from  the  fact  that  some  Rom  parents  have  no  experience 
with  schooling  at  all,  and  as  such  are  unable  see  education  as  having  any  value  for  their 
children.  While  tlie  Ministry  of  Education  provides  basic  education  (elementary  and 
secondary)  as  well  as  remedial  education  for  adults  free  of  charge  (27.10.1995),  Rom 
adults  liave  not  been  taking  advantage  of  this  option  in  great  numbers. 

Civic  Democracy  as  a Basis  for  Educating  Ethnic  Minorities:  lessons  learned 

According  to  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Office  of  the  Nationalities  Council  of  the  Czech 
Republic  govermnent,  educational  and  cultural  programs  and  projects  of  ethnic 
minorities  are  supported  according  to  tlie  principles  of  civic,  rather  tlian  national 
democracy,  wliich  in  practice  means  that  individuals  or  local  community  groups  are  the 
units  of  negotiation  witli  government.  In  this  ease,  project  proposals  are  submitted  either 
to  tlie  Ministry  of  Education  or  to  tlie  Nationalities  Council  directly,  for  hinding.  The 
Nationalities  (Council  provides  help  with  proposal  writing  and  budgeting.  Aside  from  the 
Roms,  the  program  serves  Polish  and  German  ethnic  groups,  both  of  whom  run 
sopliisticated  projects. 

According  to  the  Secretary,  the  Nationalities  Council  endeavours  to  be  as 
fortlicoming  as  possible  to  the  Rom  community  without  actually  singling  them  out  as  a 
special  ethnic  group,  wliich  would  not  only  be  counter  to  tlie  principles  of  civic 
democracy,  but  miglit  actually  attract  undesirable  attention  of  the  toge  racist  groups. 
Tliis  view  was  echoed  by  an  official  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  who  described  the 
government's  position  as:  "we  leave  the  door  open,  we  paint  arrows  on  the  sidewalk  to 
tlie  door,  but  they  must  enter  on  their  own." 

Tlie  Ministry  of  Education  records  of  tlie  Rom  community  groups  receiving  grants, 
tlie  types  of  activities,  and  tlie  amounts  of  grant-  money,  indicate  that  grants  were 


requested  by  small  groups,  usually  for  recreational  activities  for  Rom  children.  The 
largest  grant  amount  was  the  equivalent  of  about  $ 19,300  US.,  with  many  of  the  grants 
being  much  smaller.  The  report  indicates  that  the  main  problem  is  that  the  groups  do  not 
provide  any  financial  accounting  of  the  money  spent,  which  is  a prerequisite  for 
receiving  subsequent  grants.  The  report  also  states  that  the  Department  of  the  Ministry 
concerned  with  Physical  Education  has  grants  available  for  public  programs  of 
organizations  that  are  national  in  scope  and  have  a minimum  of  2,000  members.  Because 
tlie  Rom  groups  are  not  integrated  in  any  way,  they  are  not  eligible  for  these  grants. 

The  Secretariat  of  the  Office  of  the  Nationalities  Council  calls  periodic  meetings  with 
tlie  Minister  and  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  the  Minister  who  chairs  the 
Commission,  civil  servants  responsible  for  relevant  areas  witliin  the  Ministry,  and 
representatives  of  Rom  communities  throughout  the  Republic.  Tlie  most  pressing  issues 
reported  by  the  Rom  representatives  at  the  last  meeting  (April  1996)  were:  education  of 
Rom  children,  adequate  social  pre-school  preparation  of  Rom  children,  communication 
between  school  and  Rom  parents,  lack  of  multiethnic  education  in  school,  lack  of  role 
models  from  other  cultures,  lack  of  systematic  coherent  program  for  Rom  education 
within  the  school  system,  need  for  a first  grade  Rom  reader,  and  need  for  systematic 
anti-drug  education  and  help  for  addicted  children. 

Two  new  programs  were  seen  as  successful:  a pilot  study  for  a lifelong  learning 
program  involving  life  skills  education  of  Rom  women  (aged  15-60),  (Rauchova,  1993), 
and  the  head-start  type  of  program  for  Rom  children  called  0-grade  classes.  While  these 
types  of  programs  do  show  immediate  and  observable  benefits  for  the  individuals 
involved,  they  are  the  focus  of  heated  debates  about  the  benefits  and  drawbacks  of 
segregating  Rom  students.  The  anti-  view  was  strongly  represented  at  the  meeting  by 
Antonin  Petras  who  emphasized  that  segregation  of  Rom  children  should  not  be  allowed 
even  in  pre-school  programs,  and  that  common  educational  experiences  should 
commence  at  the  age  of  four.  Michal  Pulo,  on  the  other  hand,  cited  numerous  examples 
of  schools  where  Rom  parents  specifically  request  that  their  children  be  transferr^  to 
tlie  Special  School,  so  that  they  could  be  with  their  Rom  friends.  He  also  pointed  to 
specific  examples  of  schools  where  Rom  students  are  concentrated  in  one  particular  class 
within  each  grade. 

The  lessons  learned  over  the  past  50  years  include  the  recognition  that  while  various 
past  efforts  at  assimilation  of  Roms  resulted  primarily  in  the  destmction  of  external 
supports  such  as  living  in  colonies,  periodic  migration  tetween  camps,  and  the  practice 
of  traditional  tribal  laws  and  customs,  they  have  not  been  able  to  chwge  the  Rom  racial 
characteristics  and  way  of  viewing  the  world 

As  a result,  Roms  now  live  dispersed  within  the  Czech  population  while  there  are 
areas  with  a greater  concentration  of  Roms,  this  is  primarily  because  of  economic 
reasons,  or  because  the  previous  regime  provided  them  with  subsidized  housing  in  a 
particular  area  rather  than  as  a specific  decision  to  form  a community.  A number  of  Rom 
famiUes  may  live  in  an  apartment  complex  but  they  may  not  know  each  other.  There  is 
indeed  a noticeable  lack  of  large  scale  political  organization,  such  as  The  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  in  Canada 

The  economic  situation  of  the  Roms  is  deteriorating  in  the  present  system,  since  they 
have  traditionally  depended  on  menial  manual  labour  jobs  which  required  no  form^ 
education.  The  Roms  must  now  compete  for  these  jobs  with  migrant  workers  fi’om  the 
Ukraine  and  other  post-Soviet  countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  general  level  of  education 
and  training  required  for  employment  also  contributes  to  the  rising  unemployment  of 
Roms. 
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Tlie  levels  of  education  among  the  Roms  are  very  low,  with  few  individuals  finishing 
liigh  school.  The  number  of  Rom  students  in  special  schools  is  stiU  disproportionately 
liigli.  The  situation  is  fiirther  complicated  by  a seeming  general  lack  of  interest  in  school 
on  the  part  of  Rom  parents  In  general,  Roms  tend  not  to  see  education  as  a vehicle  to  any 
type  of  success,  as  was  pointed  out  with  characteristic  frankness  by  a number  of  Rom 
representatives  at  the  meeting  with  the  education  minister.  As  the  Secretary  for  the 
Office  of  the  Nationalities  explained,some  of  these  attitudes  are  related  to  the  Roms' 
sense  of  time.  Unlike  the  Czechs,  they  do  not  have  a future  orientation,  but  are  instead 
firmly  focused  on  the  present  and  the  immediately  tangible  present-day  rewards  of  their 
labours.  An  investment  of  effort  in  education  does  not  bring  the  immediate  results  which 
would  validate  it.  Tlie  same  time  sense  is  cited  as  a factor  in  the  decision  on  the  part  of 
Roms  not  to  buy  subscriptions  for  Rom  and  Rom-Czech  magazines  that  are  available. 
Any  attempts  activating  and  combining  community  and  school  at  interests  should 
therefore  be  small-scale  personaUzed,  experiential  and  focused  on  building  mutual  trust 
between  the  school,  community  and  parents.  Every  day,  the  child  should  be  doing 
something  in  school  that  would  give  the  parent  a practical  reason  to  send  him  again  the 
next  morning.  The  0-grade  classes  appear  to  be  one  enviromnent  which  has  a potential 
for  fulfilling  these  conditions.  Not  only  do  they  focus  on  the  specific  needs  of  Rom 
students,  they  also  increase  the  possibilities  of  making  contact  with  the  parents  and 
eventually  building  a small  Rom  community  around  the  school.  There  is  one  example 
where  this  approach  is  in  fact  working  - a newly  opened  private  elementary  school  for 
Rom  students.  If  this  school  continues  to  be  success^l,  it  may  have  important  lessons  as 
well  as  precedents  for  other  schools  interested  in  the  concept  of  community  building. 

THE  TSUU  T'  INA  INDIANS  OF  ALBERTA 


Background 

The  Tsuu  T'ina  are  Athapaskan-language  speakers  who  originated  in  northern 
Alberta  and  the  northwest  Territories.  By  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  the  Tsuu  T,ina  had 
moved  into  the  northern  plains  and  had  adopted  a Plains  Indian  lifestyle.  Throughout  the 
19th  century,  they  engaged  in  warfare  with  surrounding  groups  and  soon  became  allied 
with  the  Blackfoot-speakers  of  the  southern  plains.  This  alUance  was  so  close  that  the 
anthropologist  Diamond  Jeimess  commented  in  1921  that  in  virtually  all  but  language 
the  Tsuu  T'ina  could  be  considered  Blackfoot  (Jeimess,  1938:8).  In  1877,  the  Tsuu  Tina 
signed  Treaty  7 with  the  federal  government,  which  ceded  all  rights  to  lands  held 
previously,  in  exchange  for  a small  reserve  on  the  outskirts  of  Calgary,  Alberta. 
Provisions  for  Tsuu  T,ina  education  were  guaranteed  in  Treaty  7 which  contained  a 
clause  promising  the  establishing  and  maintenance  of  schools  on  reserves.  In  1885,  the 
first  school  was  built  on  the  Tsuu  Tina  Reserve  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of 
London  and  in  1895,  a residential  school  was  established  by  the  same  organization. 
During  the  early  reservation  period'  diseases  particularly  tuberculosis  were  so  prevalent 
among  the  Tout  Tina  that  a doctor  a that  a doctor  was  appointed  Indian 

Agent  in  1921.  By  1921,  the  Tsuu  Tina  population  had  fallen  to  an  all  time  low  of 
125  individuals  from  an  estimated  477  at  the  signing  of  Treaty  7.  In  1921,  the  residential 
school  was  turned  into  a sanatorium  and  hospital.  A new  day  school  built  on  the  south 
side  of  the  hospital  operated  between  1921  and  1948.  In  1949  a new  two-room  school 
house  was  built  further  west  on  the  reserve.  The  Anglican  Church  remained  in  control  of 
schools  on  the  reserve  until  1969  when  the  Federal  government  took  over  direct  control 
of  Indian  schooling.  In  197 1,  the  reserve  school  was  tom  down  and  Tsuu  Tina  students 
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were  bussed  into  the  city  of  Calgary  for  the  first  time.  After  1921,  the  Tsuu  Tina 
population  rose  steadily  to  143  in  1931  and  eventually  to  its  present  level  of  just  over 
one  tliousand.  Throughout  this  period,  certain  TSuu  Tina  cultural  traditions  and  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  language  declined.  Witli  fewer  than  a dozen  native  speakers  by  the  early  1970s, 
linguists  deemed  it  to  be  a moribund  language  (Helm,  1981:84-85). 

The  Development  of  Educational  Alternatives:  From  State-Level  Policy  to 
School-level  Implementation 

In  1992,  an  elementary  school  for  Kindergarten  and  Grades  One  to  Five  was  opened 
under  band-control  on  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Reserve,  A combined  junior  and  senior  high  school 
was  opened  in  1994.  These  developments  marked  tlie  end  of  over  a hundred  years  of 
direct  educational  control  by  the  Federal  Government  and  ushered  in  the  era  of 
self-governance  for  the  Tsuu  T'ina. 

Tlu'oughout  that  period  of  time,  five  generations  of  Tsuu  Tina  were  influenced  by  the 
same  evolving  government  philosophy  as  were  all  the  other  tribes  in  Canada.  During  tliis 
time  also,  federal  government  educational  policy  evolved  througli  various  stages  of 
development  in  response  to  a changing  educational  philosophy  and  principles  of 
practice.  Indian  education  until  1950  was  influenced  by  two  basic  educational 
philosophies.  The  first  was  the  general  one  of  providing  a basic  education  for  all 
children  in  Canada.  The  second  was  a paternalistic  one  originating  in  the 
pre-Confederation  period  which  stressed  the  necessity  of  assimilating  all  Indian  children 
to  the  precepts  and  Practices  of  the  dominant  society  (Barman  et  al,  1988:6).  The 
segregationist  policy  announced  in  1910  of  'fitting  the  Indian  for  civilized  life  in  his  own 
environment,"  ensured  that  the  formal  education  of  Indian  children  would  remain 
minimal  at  the  same  time  that  education  for  non-native  children  was  becoming  more 
extensive  (Barman  et  al,  1988:9). 

With  the  revised  Indian  Act  of  1951,  a new  policy  of  integration  was  adopted  and 
agreement  were  negotiated  between  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  provincial 
departments  of  education  and  local  school  boards.  A philosophy  of  educational 
integration  followed  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Commons  Report 
To  Investigate  the  Indian  Act  of  1948.  After  1950,  there  was  an  increasing  emphasis  on 
off-reserve  schooling  and  in  1957,  band  councils  were  empowered  to  elect  school 
committees.  By  1960,  almost  a quarter  of  the  38,000  Indians  attending  schools  were  in 
provincially-controlled  institutions.  Following  the  publication  of  the  two  volume 
Hawthorn  Report  in  1966  which  condemned  the  poor  quaUty  of  native  education  in 
Canada,  new  initiatives  were  undertaken  in  the  areas  of  education  self-governance  and 
cultural  programming. 

The  new  philosophy  of  Indian  education  emphasized  the  individual  child  and  the 
development  of  native  curricular  resources,  community  advisory  groups  and  native 
teaching  training.  The  Hawthorn  Report  noted  that  for  the  35  bands  surveyed,  a 94% 
dropout  rate  was  recorded  for  native  students  between  grades  1 and  12  for  the  years 
1952-1962.  This  compares  with  a 12%  dropout  rate  for  non-native  students  for  the  same 
period.  The  dropout  rate  between  1971  an  1981  remained  constant  at  roughly  78% 
compared  with  25%  for  non-natives.  Other  sources  of  demographic  information  describe 
the  Grade  12  completion  rate  rising  slowly  over  the  past  twenty  years  to  an  estimated 
45%  in  1989  (Armstrong  et  al,  1990:8). 

The  Hawthorn  Report,  which  included  an  investigation  of  the  Tsuu  Tina  Reserve, 
recommended  the  complete  integration  of  native  students  into  mainstream  society  and  a 
move  away  from  the  'basic  education'  approach  so  tliat  native  students  could  participate 
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fully  as  citizens  in  Canadian  society  (Dept,  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration,  1969:4-5). 
By  tlie  1970s,  tlie  Indian  Department  took  tlie  initiative  to  establishnative  community 
advisory  boards  to  schools  but  tliese  bodies  had  limited  influence  (Y uzdepski,  1983:40, 
1-2):  in  1989,  45%  of  Indians  were  still  classified  as  functionally  illiterate  and  37%  of 
status  Indians  had  less  tlian  a grade  nine  education,  compared  witli  17%  for  tlie  rest  of 
tlie  Canadian  population. 

According  to  recent  government  estimates  tlie  proportion  of  Indian  students  who 
remain  in  school  until  grade  12  increased  from  just  over  3 percent  in  1960/61  to  73%  in 
1994/95  (INAC  1992:45).  Such  figures  may  suggest  a correlation  with  increasing  Indian 
control  of  education,  however,  temptation  to  ascribe  this  rather  tenuously-based  figure  to 
tlie  developing  self-governance  is  curbed  by  the  realities  of  Indian  school  enrolment. 
Thus,  in  1994-1995,  tlie  following  breakdown  of  Indian  school  enrolment  was  observed: 
Federal  and  Private  schools  each  had  2%  of  the  Indian  enrolment  while  provincial 
schools  still  retained  41%  and  band-operated  schools  had  54% 

A sober  assessment  of  the  progression  of  the  federal  government's  education 
philosophy  does,  nevertheless,  show  an  increasing  influence  of  growing  Indian  political 
activism.  The  move  towards  native  self-governance  in  education  truly  commenced  with 
the  politicization  of  native  groups  in  Canada  and  with  tlie  policy  statement,  Aa//ve 
Control  of  Native  Education  in  1971  by  the  Native  Indian  Brotherho^  (NIB).  V^t  the 
NIB  policy  statement  quite  cleverly  achieved  was  the  frision  of  the  central 
recommendations  of  the  Hawthorn  Commission  Report  witli  the  ideology  of  native 
self-determination. 

Tlie  increasing  political  savvy  of  the  Indians  included  an  informed  awareness  of  the 
political  context  and  the  opportunities  it  afforded.  Since  each  province  has  legislative 
power  to  control  its  own  education  systems,  considerable  freedom  exists  within  each 
province  to  create  a unique  system  of  native  education.  This,  in  turn,  provides  an 
opportunity  for  a well  organized  Indian  political  community  to  negotiate  for  specific 
local  educational  programs.  For  example,  in  the  province  of  Alberta  an  amendment  to 
tlie  School  Act  in  1971  allowed  for  instruction  in  languages  other  than  French  and 
EngUsh.  This  amendment  has  been  taken  advantage  ofby  different  native  groups  and 
administrative  units. 

Tims,  the  publication  Native  People  in  The  Curriculum  was  created  by  tlie  Alberta 
Department  of  Education  in  1985,  which  eventually  led  to  tlie  development  of 
native-oriented  programming,  the  generation  of  native  learning  resources  and  a publicly 
acknowledged  involvement  of  native  people  in  curricula  and  policy  development  for  the 
first  time.  By  1986,  the  Native  Education  Project  Fund  was  created  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  specifically  for  the  development  and  delivery  of  programs  and  services  to 
address  tlie  needs  of  native  students  in  Alberta  Schools. 

By  1988,  most  of  Canada's  577  Indian  bands  administered  all  or  piart  of  the 
educational  activity  of  the  federal  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  on  their  reserves 
(Yuzdepski,  1983:1-2).  Several  persistent  problems  however  plagued  the 
institutionalization  of  educational  self-governance  on  Indian  Reserves.  The  national 
Indian  political  organization,  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  pointed  out  that  involvement 
in  education  was  not  synonymous  with  control  of  education,  that " local  control  [did]  not 
allow  for  decision-making  and  there  [was]  an  overwhelming  preoccupation  with 
administrative  procedures  and  financial  control."  (Assembly  of  First  Nations,  1988:  2-5). 

Community-School  Interactions  Among  the  Tsuu  Tina  Indians  lessons  learned: 
successes  and  failures 

Tlie  case  of  the  Tsuu  Tina  Indians  appears  to  conform  to  tlie  patterns  of  observed 
national  educational  norms.  Historically,  however,  tlie  results  are  inconclusive,  because 
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tliere  has  never  been  any  tracking  of  individual  bands  by  provincial  school  boards  or  by 
tire  Federal  Govenunent.  In  1970,  a consultants  report  noted  that  there  was  a general 
pattern  of  decline  in  Tsuu  Tina  students' grades  and  attendance  in  middle  school.  The 
students  entering  Junior  High  School,  for  example,  were  observed  to  miss  a great  deal  of 
school  and  their  grades  were  15%  below  the  class  average.  Less  than  1%  of  tire  High 
School  students  were  in  academic  programs  and  almost  no  boys  were  completing  Grade 
12  in  city  schools  (Stanley  & Associates,  1971:14). 

In  1978,  a second  report  commissioned  by  tire  Tsuu  Tina  Band  indicated  tliat  the 
average  for  years  of  education  was  8.7  for  the  220  individuals  interviewed  out  of  a total 
population  of  415.  Of  theseindividuals,  23  (10.4%)  had  completed  or  were  enrolled  in 
grade  12,  2 (9%)  had  university  or  college  training  and  42  (18.9%)  had  some  form  of 
trade  or  technical  training.(Romney,  1978:4). 

By  1988,  the  dropout  rate  for  Tsuu  Tina  students  was  an  estimated  80%  and  only 
seven  Tsuu  Tina  students  completed  imiversity  over  a twenty  year  period.  By  the  end  of 
tlie  1993-4  school  term,  a total  of  27  Tsuu  Tina  students  had  dropped  out  of  school 
including  10  of  the  13  enrolled  in  High  School. 

During  the  school  year  1994-1995,  there  was  a total  of  370  students  attending 
Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  schools  in  the  City  of  Calgary.  The  enrolment  at  the 
band-controlled  school  was  125  or  approximately  75%  of  the  eligible  Elementary 
student  population.  A total  of  15  different  Junior  and  Senior  Higli  schools  in  the  City  of 
Calgary  are  attended  by  Tsuu  Tina  students.  Forty  adult  students  had  enrolled  in 
upgrading  classes  held  on  the  Tsuu  Tina  Reserve.  Thirty  students  completed  the  program 
successfully. 

A recent  study  (Churchill,  1994)  of  attitudinal  responses  of  teachers,  administrators, 
parents  and  students  in  1994  revealed  that  a wide  range  of  attitudes  were  present  in  the 
Tsuu  Tina  educational  "community."  There  are  distinct  differences  between  the  teaching 
approaches  of  the  city  schools  and  the  reserve  school. 

City  schools: 

Administrators  and  teachers  in  the  city  schools  characterized  Tsuu  Tina  students  by 
poor  attendance  and  poor  attitudes  towards  education  generally.  The  types  of  cultural 
factors  contributing  to  poor  student  performance  were  identified  as  cultural 
discontinuity,  different  values,  absence  of  native  content  in  the  curriculum  and  a lack  of 
validation  of  native  cultme.  All  respondents  felt  that  native  students  were  isolated  in  the 
mainstream  system. 

All  respondents  noted  tliat  there  are  criticaljunctures  in  tlie  educational  experiences 
of  tliese  students.  The  first  occurs  at  about  grade  6 when  Tsuu  Tina  students  appear  to 
become  conscious  of  themselves  as  "different"  and  tlie  second  occurs  during  the  Grade  9 
transition  to  Senior  High  School. 

Teacher  respondents  identified  similar  issues  as  administrators,  including  the 
non-involvement  of  parents  in  the  schooling  of  their  children  and  dysfunctional  family 
life.  Some  teachers  expressed  considerable  anxiety  over  the  parenting  responsibilities 
they  felt  that  they  had  to  assume  for  these  students.  Students  were  described  as  primarily 
shy  or  undisciplined.  Few  teachers  identified  cultural  historical  factors  as  issues  but  all 
tliose  interviewed  admitted  tliat  tliey  knew  next  to  nothing  about  tlie  liistory  and  culture 
of  the  Tsuu  Tina.  Furthermore,  all  teachers  agreed  that  Tsuu  Tina  student  learning  was  a 
problem'  and  framed  this  in  terms  of  developmental  delay  or  skills  deficit. 

For  tlie  students,  boredom  was  indicated  as  tlie  critical  factor  in  tlieir  schooling.  Tliey 
stated  tliat  schooling  was  wortliless  and  would  not  guarantee  tliem  employment  or 


advancement,  particularly  on  tlie  reserve.  In  the  interviews,  students  who  had  dropped 
out  or  who  were  failing  cited  boredom,  trouble  with  specific  teachers  and  a feeling  of 
purposelessness  in  their  schooling. 

Most  students  stated  tliat  they  had  experienced  forms  of  overt  racism  in  tlieir 
schooling  experiences.  This  racism  had  taken  the  form  of  name  calling  and  other  forms 
of  verbal  ridicule.  Otlier  problems  mentioned  included  autocratic  teaching  styles,  lack  of 
cultural  understanding,  rudeness,  singling  out  in  class  and  racist  comments. 

Half  of  the  students  interviewed  mentioned  that  family  problems  had  influenced  their 
schooling  during  the  term.  Only  one  student  admitted  to  studying  on  a consistent  basis 
and  regularly  completing  work  on  time.  All  of  tlie  students  described  the  importance  of 
other  successful  Tsuu  Tina  students  as  an  influence  in  their  decision-mal^g  around 
schooling.  The  career  and  life  ambitions  of  those  students  varied  with  about  half 
expressing  a desire  to  attend  university  or  college  and  tlie  other  half  uncertain. 

The  parent  respondents  reported  similar  experiences  during  their  own  schooling.  All 
parents  agreed  tliat  the  education  of  their  cliildren  was  very  important  but  all  felt  a 
complete  dislocation  from  the  education  of  their  children. 

Tsuu  Tina  reserve  school 

The  philosophy  and  practice  of  teaching  and  learning  within  the  elementary  school 
operated  by  the  Tsuu  Tina  provide  an  exemplary  model  of  approaches  to  the  successful 
education  of  these  students.  The  school  stresses  several  key  elements  including  the 
validation  of  Tsuu  T'ina  and  native  cultures,  the  self-worth  of  the  student  and  the 
provision  of  a safe  and  comfortable  learning  environment  for  the  Tsuu  Tina  student. 

On  a pragmatic  level,  the  attainment  of  educational  parity  is  addressed  through  the 
luring  of  a reading  consultant  and  other  professionals  to  directly  address  reading  and 
other  learning  deficiencies.  There  is  an  immediate  activation  of  a response  with  direct 
parental  involvement  as  soon  as  any  problem  arises.  There  is  both  strong  community 
involvement  and  a proactive  school  advisory  board.  The  location  of  the  school  on  the 
Tusu  Tina  reserve  and  its  employment  of  native  architectural  and  design  features  had  the 
immediate  symbolic  effect  of  enhancing  commumty  closeness  and  vaUdating  community 
values. 

One  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  school  staff  and  the  Tusu  Tina  Nation  lies  in 
tlie  comimtment  of  teachers  to  adliere  to  the  values  and  wishes  of  the  community.  This 
commitment  involved  extra  hours  in  helping  to  organize  conununity-based  activities. 
Tlie  teachers  also  attempt  to  utilize  the  community  environment  as  a frame  of  reference 
in  tlie  learning  process.  The  teachers  roughly  half  of  whom  are  native  and  half 
non-native  - did  not  say  that  they  employ  any  different  teaching  methods  when  working 
with  the  students.  Instead,  they  emphasized  a strong  focus  on  the  individual  students,  to 
give  each  of  them  a sense  of  worth  as  individuals  and  as  members  of  their  immediate 
commumty.  To  facilitate  this  process  they  use  predominantly  native  curricular  materials. 

Lessons  learned 

As  one  analyst  of  comparative  education  noted:  "neither  tlie  'insiders'  nor  tlie 
'outsiders  have  a monopoly  on  truth"  (Khoi,  1990:112).  Neither  the  state  nor  the 
commumty  - Rom  or  Tsuu  T'ina  - are  homogenous  entities.  In  tlie  case  of  the  minority 
commumty,  tliere  are  always  divergent  educational  interests  present  and  diverse 
educational  needs  to  be  addressed.  Tlierefore,  the  fi*aming  of  educational  policy  must 
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accommodate  this  diversity.  Therefore,  it  is  the  choice  of  educational  alternatives  which 
is  the  crucial  factor. 

The  concept  of  self-empowerment  similarly  is  complicated  by  the  presence  of  a 
variety  of  perspectives  in  any  one  given  community.  For  those  favoiuing  the 
participation  of  their  children  in  the  mainstream  system,  learning  can  be  facilitated  by 
the  development  of  stronger  native  curricula,  the  hiring  of  native  teachers  and  the  greater 
visibility  of  native  culture  generally.  Recommended  structural  changes  in  curricula 
include  holistic  teacliing  metliods  and  tlie  development  of  native  language  resources. 

Bridging  mechanisms  can  also  be  built  between  the  community  and  the  school 
including  tlie  hiring  of  liaison  workers,  the  provision  of  cultural  sensitization  workshops 
so  that  teachers  may  be  educated  in  the  cultural  and  social  norms  of  the  community  and 
tlie  provision  of  career  counselling  relevant  to  community  needs  and  requirements. 

Student  learning  can  be  strengthened  through  forms  of  remediation  including  tutors, 
home  study  programs,  home  schooling  and  the  use  of  advanced  forms  of  technology.  In 
tlie  case  of  segregated  schooling,  the  central  problem  is  one  of  providing  integrative 
mechanisms  so  tliat  students  can  participate  comfortably  in  main  stream  society. 

The  most  basic  lesson  learned  from  observing  the  successes  and  failures  in  the 
education  programs  for  the  Tsuu  Tina  is  a caution  against  generalisations.  The  debate 
over  segregation  or  integration  is  one  such  generalisation.  Devising  single  "either-or 
solutions  for  all  Indians,  for  all  people  in  a tribe,  or  even  for  one  community,  will  have 
problematic  results  because  this  approach  ignores  tlie  fact  tliat  each  individual  evolves 
differently,  reacts  to  tlie  environment  differently,  and  has  taken  a different  position  on 
tlie  continuum  between  the  two  cultures.  As  seen  from  the  interviews  with  Tsuu  Tina 
students,  this  position  and  self  is  influenced  by  the  individual's  friends  and  role  models 
within  tlie  immediate  community. 

While  the  framing  of  Indian  education  policy  is  historically-based,  it,is  less  clear  how 
contemporary  Tsuu  Tina  attitudes  towards  education  have  been  influenced  directly  by 
policies,  which  themselves  have  changed  through  time,  and  to  what  extent  Tsuu  Tina 
tliemselves  have  been  contingently  affected  by  otlier  historical  factors.  Tlie  problem  of 
interpreting  'causality'  witliin  a rigid  historicist  framework  in  a perceived  educational 
failure  is,  therefore,  fraught  with  difflculty.  The  recent  pronouncement  by  Barman  et  al 
(1988)  tliat  the  history  of  educational  policy  up  to  the  self-governance  movement  is  a 
'failure'  leaves  too  many  unanswered  questions  as  to  what  constitutes  this  failure  and  in 
whose  terms  it  is  understood.  There  is  instead  a pluraUty  of  views  present  in  any  one 
case  study  wliich  are  as  much  a factor  of  contemporary  circumstances  and  individual 
biography  as  they  are  of  historical  determinants 


The  evolution  of  native  educational  policy  in  the  Canadian  context  represents  the 
stresses  and  strains  which  exist  within  the  broader  nation-state  and  the  provisions  of  the 
British  North  America  Act  (1867)  which  originally  defined  federal  and  provincial 
jurisdictions  with  regard  to  Indian  administration.  The  integration  of  native  culture 
within  the  multicultural  framework  model  of  Canadian  society  has  never  been 
accomplished.  Native  cultures  therefore  occupy  an  ambiguous  and  ill-defined  role  within 
this  broad  framework.  The  Roms'  position  is  similarly  problematic  as  Czech  citizens 
with  decidedly  non-Czech  culture. 

The  solutions  for  problems  faced  by  Rom  and  Tsuu  Tina  alike  must  arise  from  a 
dialogue  between  officials  of  the  state  and  the  community.  On  a local  level,  solutions 
must  be  found  which  are  both  school  and  community-based  . In  this  regard,  Indian 
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communities  are  physically  easier  to  access  - they  exist  physically,  they  are  visible  and 
identifiable,  whetlier  on  tlie  reserves  or  as  cultural  cennes  at  universities  or  museums,  or 
as  political  headquarters.  Rom  communities  are  more  difficult  to  find  because  they  are 
much  more  fluid  in  nature  as  well  as  fragmented  Tliere  are  no  reserves  as  a physical 
point  of  concentration,  and  even  apartment  blocks  with  large  concentrations  of  Rom 
families  are  not  necessarily  communities  in  tlie  sense  of  the  occupants  getting  togetlier  to 
collaborate  on  some  common  purpose.  A physical  fixed  site  or  structure  that  would 
identify  tlie  core  of  a community  in  tlie  active  or  activist  sense  of  the  word  "community", 
is  not  characteristic  of  the  Roms  in  the  Czech  Republic.  Building  community  around 
smaller  starting  points  such  as  the  0-grade  classrooms  may  therefore  be  a practical 
approach. 

Tlie  fundamental  basis  of  the  politicization  by  minority  groups  around  schooling  has 
been  tlie  ideology  tliat  cultural  solutions  may  be  found  for  location  problems.  The 
corollary  to  this  argument  is  that  the  removal  of  elements  of  culture  have  caused  the 
problem  in  tlie  first  place  and  tliat  these  elements  can  be  restored  through 
self-governance  in  educational  practice  and  policy.  The  rhetoric  of  this  particular  form  of 
ideology  permeates  all  educational  discourse  and  is  integrally  linked  with  the  idea  that 
educational  institutions  represent  a fundamental  means  for  socializing  children  to  the 
norms  and  mores  of  their  society  or  origin. 

These  premises  are  however  naive  ones.  The  experiences  with  education  of  minority 
groups  such  as  the  Rom  and  the  Tsuu  Tina  illustrate  that  the  school  is  but  one  method  of 
socialization  (Liegle,  1990:225).  The  elements  of  both  culture  and  history  in. determining 
success  may  well  be  secondary  to  internal  community  dynamics  which  will  create  a new 
ethos  of  education.  In  this  regard  we  have  found  the  Spindlers,  conception  of  culture  as  a 
dynamic  process  helpful. 
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NOTE 

In  1991,  the  total  Canadian  population  was  27,296,859  and  tlie  total  registered  Indian 
population  was  533,189.  The  latter  figure  does  not  include  Metis  or  Inuit  or  other 
individuals  who  may  claim  Indian  status  based  on  amendments  to  the  Indian  Act  in 
1985.  Sources:  Canadian  Almanac  and  Directory,  1996:6086  and  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  Canada,  Schedule  of  Indian  Bands,  Reserves  and  Settlements,  1992: 177). 
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INTRODUCTION 

We  as  practitioners  are  continually  striving  to  improve  tlie  quality  of  teacher 
education  programs  and  to  enhance  teaching  and  learning  effectiveness  of  all  children. 
One  theory  that  has  received  considerable  attention  over  the  past  decade  is  the 
problematic  applications  of  multiple  intelligences  theory  in  the  classroom  based  on  the 
empirical  studies  and  writings  of  Howard  Gardner.  Gardner,  a Harvard  University 
psychologist  and  neuropsychologist  by  training,  and  his  colleagues,  Myra  Krechevsky 
and  Thomas  Hoerr  founded  the  Harvard  Project  Zero  through  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education  at  Harvard.  Krechevsky  (1991)  is  Director  of  Project  Spectrum  at  Harvard 
Project  Zero  and  Hoerr  is  Director  of  the  New  City  School  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  The 
interest  of  educators  in  multiple  intelUgences  has  had  a profound  effect  on  Gardner  and 
his  colleagues  at  their  research  group.  There  are  now  dozens,  possibly  hundreds,  of 
experiments  underway  in  educational  institutions  all  over  the  country  and  numerous 
books  and  articles  have  been  written  on  the  impUcations  and  implementations  of 
multiple  intelUgences  in  the  classroom. 

Since  the  decade  following  the  publication  of  Gardner's  Frames  of  Mind:  The  Theory 
of  Multiple’s  Intelligences  (1983).  numerous  educators  and  specialists  (Armstrong, 
1994;  C!ampbell,  1996;  Chapman,  1993;  and  Lazear,  1991),  have  written  extensively  on 
"the  how  of  implementation"  and  making  the  transition  from  theory  into  practice  in 
addition  to  Garner  (1993)  and  Gardner  and  Hatch  (1989).  In  a recent  article  Gardner 
writes  that  "a  sUence  of  a decade's  length  is  sometimes  a good  idea"  and  ~...was 
unprepared  for  the  large  and  mostly  positive  reaction  to  the  theory  among  educators...the 
commerce  between  theory  and  practice  has  been  continuous  and  mostly  productive" 
(1995,  p.  201,202). 

According  to  Chapman  (1993) " There  are  many  misconceptions  about  intelligence. 
One  misconception,  disproven  the  modem  research  of  of  and  Rand  and  others,  is  that  all 
intelUgence  is  fixed.  That  misconception  argues  that  individuals  die  with  the  same 
intelUgence  with  which  they  are  bom.  Another  one,  disproven  by  modem  research,  is 
that  there  is  only  one  intelligence"  (p.  1).  Many  scholars  of  intelUgence  have  contributed 
to  tlie  debunking  of  these  misconceptions  as  they  have  explored  the  inner  frontiem  of  the 
human  brain  (Feldman,  1984;  (jiardner,  1991a,  1991b;  and  Gardner  and  Hatch,  1988). 
Campbell  (1996)  writes  that  it  is  important  to  "recognize  the  inteUigence  in  our 
mind/body  systems,  but  also  to  realize  that  it  is  possible  to  create  'smart  environments'  in 
which  to  Uve  and  ream.  (p.  xxi). 

krechevsky,  Hoerr,  and  Gardner  (1995  in  Oakes  and  Quartz)  wrote  that  "tlie  assertion 
that  all  nomial  human  beings  possess  at  least  seven  separate  intellectual  potentials-only 
two  linguistic  and  local  mathematical!  of  which  are  normaUy  covered  by  the 
psychological  concept  of  inteUigence  apparently  struck  a responsive  chord  among 
educators,  (p.  166).  llie  vociferous  attack  on  short-answer  standardized  tests  and  the  call 
for  assessment  of  tlie  range  of  human  inteUigences--in  an 'intelligence  fair’ way-- were 
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messages  that  many  American  educators  were  ready-even  eager-to  hear"  (Krechevsky, 
pp.  166,  167).  Gardner  and  his  colleagues  hold  that  every  individual  possesses  several 
difiFerent  and  independent  capacities  for  solving  problems  and  creating  problems, 
according  to  Gardner,  ...a  human  intellectual  competence  must  entail  a set  of  skills  for 
problem  solving-  the  individual  to  resolve  genuine  problems  or  difficulties  tliat  he  or  she 
encounters  and  when  appropriate,  to  create  an  effective  product-and  must  also  entail  tlie 
potential  for  fmding  or  creating  problems--thereby  laying  the  groundwork  for  the 
acquisition  of  new  know  edge... the  ideal  of  what  is  valued  will  differ  markedly, 
sometimes  even  radically,  across  human  cultures,  within  the  creation  of  new  products  or 
posing  of  new  questions  being  of  relatively  little  importance  in  some  settings.  (Gardner, 
1983,  pp.  60-61  61  in  Chapman,  1993  pp.  1-2) 

In  the  face  of  increasing  cultural  and  emerging  emerging  on  cognitive  and 
developmental  psychology,  educators  more  than  ever  need  new  ways  of  understanding 
how  children  thi^.  Siegler  (1994)  wrote  on  "pervasive  variability,  and  stated  that 
"variability  in  chlidren's  thinking  exists  at  every  level-not  just  between  children  of 
different  ages,  or  between  different  children  of  the  same  age,  but  also  within  an 
individual  solving  a set  of  related  problems"  (p.  1).  The  work  of  (Chase  and  Ericsson, 
1981;  Ericsson,  Krampe,  and  Tesch-Romer,  1993;  and  Straszewski,  1988)  demonstrates 
that  "the  human  cognitive  system  is  remarkably  malleable  with  concentrated 
practice...tlie  data  make  it  clear  tliat  in  the  course  of  overall  inaease  in  skill  level, 
significant  variability  in  performance  and  in  the  specific  strategies  applied  is  the  norm" 
(Kuhn,  1995,  p.  135).  Utilization  of  the  Ml  theory  taps  into  this  wide  range  of 
variabilities  in  cliildren's  thinking  and  reaming. 

Human  intelligence  encompasses  a richly  textured  mental  landscape  which  is  easily 
trivialized  by  IQ  scores  and  tlien  placing  the  infamous  labels,  as  smart,  average,  or  slow, 
on  those  children.  The  multiple  intelligences  theory  moves  away  from  the  traditional 
mode  of  thought  of  "How  Smart  are  you?"  to  "How  are  you  smart?.  (Gardner,  1983; 
Gardner  1991;  Gardner  1993a;  and  Gardner  1993b).  In  contrast  to  these  all-too-conunon 
ways  of  thinking  about  children,  the  theory  of  multiple  intelligences  provides  a lens  to 
distinguish  the  diverse  ways  tliat  children  are  able  to  solve  important  problems  and 
fashion  valuable  products.  As  a psychological  theory,  "tlie  multiple  intelligence 
perspective  does  not  in  itself  dictate  a particular  way  to  proceed.  Rather  as  detailed  in 
Frames  of  Mind  and  many  otlier  publications.  Ml  tlieory  is  a claim  abut  the  evolution  of 
tlie  human  mind/brain.  (Kr^hevsl^  et  al.,  p.  167). 

THEORTTICAL  BACKGROUND 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  recognize  and  nurture  all  of  the  varied  human 
intelligences,  and  all  of  the  combinations  of  intelligences.  We  are  ah  so  different  largely 
because  we  all  have  different  combinations  of  intelligences.  If  we  recognize  this,  I think 
we  will  have  at  least  a better  chance  of  dealing  appropriately  with  the  many  problems 
that  we  face  in  the  world.  (Gardner,  1987). 

In  1904,  Alfred  Binet,  a French  psychologist,  and  agroupofhiscollegues,  were 
asked  by  the  French  Minister  of  Public  Education  to  develop  a means  of  determining 
which  primary  grade  students  were  "at  risk"  for  school  failure  so  these  students  could 
receive  remedral  attention.  Out  of  their  efforts  came  the  first  intelligence  tests  and 
several  years  later,  those  intelligence  tests  were  imported  to  the  United  States 
(Armstrong,  1994.  p.  1).  Testing  became  widespread  and  the  notion  that  something 
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called  "intelligence"  was  bom,  existed,  and  could  be  measured  by  a single  score,  namely 
the  IQ  score. 

Some  eighty  years  later,  Gardner  (1983)  questioned  the  validity  of  determining  an 
individual's  intelligence  through  the  practice  of  asking  him  to  take  tests  or  perform 
isolated  tasks  he's  never  done  before.  Gardner  suggested  that  intelUgence  has  more  to  do 
with  the  capacity  for  solving  problems  and  fashioning  products  in  a context-rich  and 
naturaUst  setting.  In  a 1996  video  presentation  (Denozzi),  Ml:  Intelligence 
Understanding,  and  tlie  Mind  Gardner  defines  intelUgence  as  "not  having  anything  to  do 
with  tests  but  rather  as  tlie  ability  to  solve  problems,  or  to  make  tilings  which  are  valued 
in  at  least  one  cultme"  In  this  video,  Gardner  introduces  the  newest  intelUgence  called 
NaturaUst  IntelUgence  and  cites  Darwin  as  an  example  of  an  individual  who 
demonstrated  this  intelUgence. 

Tlie  writings  of  Vygotsky  support  the  tlieoiy  of  biological  intelUgence  or  the  "givens' 
within  his  theoretical  framework  (Vygotsky  1978,  pp.  37,39,  46  in  Martin,  Nelson, 
Tobach,  editors,  1995  p.  49).  However,  he  saw  the  'givens'  as  elementary  behavior  that 
lias  evolved  (biological  evolutions)  and  that  the  higher  mediated  levels  are  culturaUy 
derived  (human  history)  (pp.  ,45-49).  Vygotsky's  theories  support  Gardner's  definition  of 
intelUgence  of  some  value  to  culture  and  having  cultural  relevance.  Ragoff, 
Radziszewska,  and  MasieUo  state  that  tlie  "sociocultural  approach  inspired  by  Vygotsky 
and  Leont'ey  provide  many  sociocultural  scholars  with  the  common  language  and 
perspective,  particularly  in  the  concept  of  "activity'  and  tlie  importance  of  integrating 
levels  of  analysis  (1995,  in  Martin,  Nelson,  and  Tobach,  pp.  126-126).  The  works  of  G. 

H.  Mead  and  of  Dewey  also  contributed  to  the  sociolcultural  approach  and  of  more 
recent  writings  from  sociology,  psychology  and  anthropology  (Martin,  pp.  126-1273. 

Even  in  the  wake  of  the  Cognitive  Revolution,  me  old  view  of  tlie  mind  still 
underscores  many  dominant  tlieories  about  intelUgence.  In  tlie  recent  publication  of  the 
book  The  BeU  Curve.  Hermstein  and  Murray  (1994),  capture  tlie  traditional  view  of 
intelUgence  as  a single  tiling  that  we're  bom  with  it.  Gardner,  who  disagrees  with  this 
controversial  book,  reiterates  that  the  theoiy  that  there  isn't  much  we  can  do  about  it  and 
tliat  psychologists  can  tell  you  how  smart  you  are,  stiU  pervades  modem  tliinking. 

THEORITICAL  BASIS  FOR  MI  THEORY 

To  provide  a sound  theoretical  foundation  for  his  claims,  Gardner  set  up  certain  basic 
tests  that  each  intelUgence  had  to  meet  to  be  considered  a full- fledged  intelUgence  and 
not  simply  a talent,  SkiU  or  aptitude.  The  criteria  he  used  include  the  following  eight 
factors: 

I.  Potential  isolation  by  Brain  Damage.  Gandner  argues  for  tlie  existence  of  seven 
relatively  autonomous  brain  systems~a  more  sophisticated  and  updated  version  of 
the  right-brain/lefl-brain  model  that  was  popular  in  the  1 970's.  This  &ctor 
determines  for  example,  that  a person  mi^t  have  a substantial  portion  of  his 
linguistic  intelUgence  damaged,  and  thus  experience  great  difficulty  speaking, 
reading,  or  writing  yet  might  be  able  to  sing,  do  math,  or  dance. 

2.  The  Existence  of  Savants,  Prodigies,  and  Other  Exceptional  individuals:  Single 
intelUgences  may  operate  at  very  high  levels  in  some  individuals,  such  as  savants, 
and  in  those  same  individuals,  function  very  low  in  other  intelUgences. 
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3.  A Distinctive  Developmental  History  and  a Deflnable  Set  of  Expert  "End-State" 
Performances:  intelligences  are  galvanized  by  participation  in  some  kind  of 
culturally  valued  activity  and  the  individual's  growth  in  such  an  activity  follows  a 
development  al  pattern  Each  intelligence-based  activity  has  its  own  developmental 
trajectory.  For  example,  musical  composition  arrives  very  early;  higher  mathematical 
expertise  arrives  later  and  declines  after  age  forty,  and  linguistic  intelUgence  often 
appears  after  the  age  of  fifty  and  even  older. 

4.  An  Evolutionary  History  and  Evolutionary  Plausibility  Gardner  concludes  that 
each  of  tlie  seven  intelligences  meet  the  test  of  having  its  roots  deeply  embedded  in 
tlie  evolution  of  human  beings,  and  even  earher,  in  tlie  evolution  of  other  species  For 
example,  spatial  intelligence  can  be  studied  in  cave  drawings  and  musical 
intelUgence  can  be  traced  back  to  archeological  evidence.  Ml  tlieoiy  also  has  a 
liistoiical  contest.  Certain  intelligences  seem  to  have  been  more  important  in  earUer 
times  tlian  they  are  today.  Bodily-kinesthetic  was  valued  more  a hunted  years  ago  in 
the  United  States  than  today  as  it  was  necessary  for  man  to  hum,  harvest  grain,  and 
build  homes  for  survival. 

5.  Support  from  Psychometric  Findings:  Standardized  measures  of  human  abiUty 
provide  the  "test"  that  most  theories  of  intelUgence  use  to  ascertain  the  validity  of  a 
model.  Examining  many  of  the  existing  standardized  tests  provides  support  for  the 
theory  of  multiple  intelUgences.  For  example,  the  Wechsler  inteUigence  Scale  for 
Children  includes  sub  tests  that  require  linguistic  intelUgence,  logical-mathemaUcal 
intelUgence,  and  others. 

6.  Support  from  Experimental  Psychological  Tasks:  Gardner  that  by  looking  at 
specific  psychological  studies,  we  can  witness  intelUgences  working  in  isolatio  from 
one  another  in  studies  of  cognitive  abiUties  such  as  memory,  perception,  or  attention, 
individuals  possess  selective  abiUties.  Individuals  may  have  a superior  memory  for 
words  but  not  for  faces.  People  can  demonstrate  different  levels  of  proficiency  across 
the  seven  inteUigences  in  each  cognitive  area. 

7.  An  identifiable  Core  Operation  or  Set  of  Operations:  Each  inteUigence  has  a set 
of  core  operations  that  serve  to  drive  the  various  activities  indigenous  to  that 
intelUgence.  In  musical  intelUgence.  those  components  may  include  sensitivity  to 
pitch  or  the  abiUty  to  discriminate  among  various  rhythmic  structures 

8.  Susceptibility  to  Encoding  in  a Symbol  System:  One  of  the  best  indicators  of 
intelUgence  behavior  is  the  capacity  of  human  beings  to  use  symbols.  Each  of  the 
seven  intelUgences  meets  the  criterion  of  being  able  to  be  symbolized.  (Gardner, 
1983). 

Project  Spectrum  began  in  1984  as  an  attempt  to  investigate  whether  distinctive 
intellectual  profiles  could  be  identified  in  children  as  young  as  three  or  four  years  of  age. 
At  issue  was  whetlier  one  could  create  materials  that  could  elicit  children 's  inteUectual 
strengths,  and  if  so,  could  the  resulting  profiles  provide  support  for  the  claims  of  Ml 
theory  if  it  turns  out  that  significant  differences  can  be  discerned  at  the  time  of  the  first 
formal  schooling  educators  are  accordingly  chaUenged  to  create  approaches  and  miUeus 
wliich  are  sensitive  to  the  differences  between  a child  who  exhibits  a standard 
"scholastic"  profile  and  a child  who  is  strong  In  music,  spatial  or  personal  inteUigence= 
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(Krechevsky  et  al.,  p.  170).  Based  on  Gardner's  theoiy  and  the  work  of  psychologist 
David  Feldman  (1994)  on  development  in  nonuniversal  domains  the  research  team 
created  a set  of  fifteen  assessment  activities  in  seven  domains  that  drew  on  a variety  of 
intelligences  that  are  valued  by  our  society  (Krechevsky  et  al.,  pp.  170-171).  The  seven 
intelligences  are  defined  below: 

THE  SEVEN  INTELLIGENCES  DESCRIBED 

• LINGUISTIC  INTELLIGENCE:  The  capacity  to  use  words  effectively,  whether 
orally  (e.g.,  as  a storyteller,  orator,  or  politician,  or  in  writing  (e.g.,  as  a poet, 
playwnglit,  editor,  or  journalist).  This  intelligence  includes  the  ability  to  manipulate 
tlie  syntax  or  structure  of  language,  the  phonology  or  sounds  of  language,  semantics 
or  meanings  of  language,  and  the  practical  uses  of  language, 

• LOGICAL-MATHEMATICAL  INTELLIGENCE:  Tire  capacity  to  use  numbers 
effectively  (e  9,  as  a mathematician,  tax  accountant,  or  statistician,  and  to  reason  well 
(e.g.,  as  a scientist,  computer  programmer,  or  logician).  This  intelligence  includes 
sensitivity  to  logical  patterns  and  relationships 

• SPATIAL  INTELLIGENCE:  The  ability  to  perceive  the  visual-spatial  world 
accurately  (e.g.  a himter.  scout,  or  guide)  and  to  perform  transformations  upon  those 
perceptions  (e.g.,  as  an  interior  decorator,  architect,  artist,  or  inventor)  This 
intelligence  includes  sensitivity  to  color  line,  shape,  form  space,  and  the  relationships 
that  exist  between  these  elements. 

• BODILY-KINESTHETIC  INTELLIGENCE:  Expertise  in  using  one's  whole  body 
to  express  ideas  and  feelings  (e.g.,  as  an  actor,  a mime,  an  atlilete,  or  a dancer)  and 
facility  in  using  one's  hands  to  produce  or  transform  things  (e.g.,  a craftsperson, 
sculptor,  mechanic,  or  surgeon)  Tliis  intelligence  includes  special  skills,  such  as, 
coordination,  balance,  dexterity,  strength,  flexibility,  and  speed 

• MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCE  The  capacity  to  perceive  (e  9.,  as  a music  aficionado) 
discriminate  (e.g.,  as  a music  critic),  transform  (e.g.,  as  a composer),  and  express, 
(e.g.,  as  a performer),  musical  forms  This  intelligence  includes  sensitivity  to  the 
rhytlun,  pitch,  timbre,  or  tons  color  of  a musical  piece 

• INTERPERSONAL  INTELLIGENCE:  The  ability  to  perceive  and  make 
distinctions  in  tlie  moods,  intentions,  motivations,  and  feelings  of  other  people  This 
can  include  sensitivity  to  facial  expressions,  voice,  and  gestures;  the  capacity  for 
discriminating  among  many  different  kinds  of  interpersonal  cues  and  respond 
effectively  (e.g.,  to  influence  a group  of  people  to  follow  a certain  line  of  action) 

• INTRAPERSONAL  INTELLIGENCE:  Self-know/edge  and  the  ability  to  act 
adaptively  on  tlie  basis  of  that  knowledge  Tliis  intelligence  includes  having  an 
accurate  picture  of  onesself  (one  s strengths  and  limitations);  awareness  of  inner 
moods,  intentions,  motivations,  temperaments,  and  desires  and  the  capacity  for 
self-discipline,  self-understanding,  and  self-esteem  (Gardner  1983). 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION 


Around  the  country  over  the  past  decade,  schools  have  incorporated  multiple 
intelligences  into  tlieir  programs.  Multiple  intelhgence  tlieory  is  not  a fixed  program  and 
Gardner  lias  expressed  a wish  not  to  personally  supervise  a burgeoning 
multiple-intelligence  empire  so  may  approaches  liave  been  developed  and  implemented 
in  schools.  Ml  tlieory  is  more  accurately  described  as  a philosophy  of  education  and 
attitude  toward  learning.  Tlierefore,  it  offers  educators  and  those  of  US  in  teacher 
education,  a broad  opportunity  to  creatively  adapt  its  fimdamental  principles  to  any 
nmnber  of  educational  settings.  It  has  particular  implications  as  a supplemental  text  or 
approach  to  be  tauglit  for  teachers  in  training  of  schools  of  education  and  as  a resource 
for  teachers  looking  for  new  ideas  to  enhance  their  teaching  experiences. 

Tliere  are  basic  points  of  the  Ml  tlieory  tliat  carry  relevance  in  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  our  fiiture  children.  The  first  important  point  is  that  each  person  possesses 
all  sever  intelligences.  Ml  tlieory  is  not  a 'type  tlieory  for  determining  the  one 
intelligence  that  fits  (Armstrong  p.  11).  it  is  a theory  of  cognitive  functioning,  and  it 
proposes  that  each  person  lias  capacities  in  all  seven  intelligences  (Gardner  1983; 
Gardner  1987;  and  Armstrong  1994). 

Secondly,  most  people  can  develop  each  intelligence  to  an  adequate  level  of 
competence.  It  is  tlie  role  of  the  classroom  teacher  to  assist  and  guide  children  in  the 
development  of  tliose  competencies.  Tliirdly  no  one  intelligence  exists  by  itself  in  life  as 
intelligences  are  always  interacting  and  are  intertwined  (development  of  the  whole 
child).  And  lastly,  tliere  are  many  ways  to  be  intelligent  within  each  category  Ml  theory 
empliasizes  tlie  rich  diversity  of  ways  in  which  people  show  their  gifts  witliin 
intelligences  as  well  as  between  intelligences  The  issue  of  diversity  (cultural  and 
etlmicity)  is  paramount  in  tlie  training  of  teachers  of  today  in  teacliing  cliildren  ranging 
from  tliose  who  are  mentally  or  physically  challenged  to  cliildren  identified  as  gifted  by 
current  Federal  criteria  it  is  especially  important  that  students  encountering  an 
intelligence  in  tlie  early  stages  experience  a classroom  that  facihtates  the  development  of 
tlie  various  intelligences  Such  a classroom  is  rich  with  posters  bulletin  boards,  learning 
centers,  activities,  and  lessons  tliat  promote  development  in  all  areas. 

MULTIPLE  INTELLIGENCE  TEACHING  METHODS 

There  are  a number  of  teaching  tools  in  multiple  intelligence  tlieory  tliat  go  beyond 
tlie  traditional  teacher-as-lecturer  mode  of  instruction.  Tliere  are  a number  of  means 
teachers  may  choose  to  enrich  tlieir  teaching  witliin  the  single  classroom.  Some  of  tliese 
include  (1  ) promoting  a variety  of  intelligences,  (2)  restructuting  lessons  and  units  to 
target  different  intelligences,  (3)  integrating  tlie  curriculmn  around  the  multiple 
intelligences,  (4)  responding  to  individual  needs,  and  (5)  making  holistic, 
leaner-centered  outcomes.  Tlie  following  cliart  provides  a summary  of  Ml  teaching 
metliods  and  strategies  tliat  can  be  used  by  tlie  classroom  teacher  according  to  tlie  seven 
intelligences; 
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Multiple  Intelligences  Teaching  Tools 


VRBAI/LINGUISTIC 
Rading 
Vocabulaiy 
Fonnal  Speech 
Journal/Diary  keeping 
Creative  Writing 
Poetry 

Verbal  Debate 
Impromptu  Speaking 
Humor  / Jokes 
Storytelling 

BODILY/KINESTHETIC 

Folk  / Creative  Dance 

Role  Playing 

Physical  Gestures 

Drama 

Martial  Arts 

Body  Language 

Physical  Exercise 

Mime 

Inventing 

Sports  Games 

MUSICAL  / RHYTHMIC 

Phytlunic  Patterns 
Vocal  Sounds  / Tones 
Music  Composition  / Creation 
Percussion  Vibrations 
Humming 

Envioriunental  Sounds 
Instrumental  Sounds 
Singing 

Tonal  Patterns 
Music  Performance 


LOGICAL  / MATHMATICAL 
Abstract  Symbols 
Outlining 

Graphic  Organizers 
Number  Sequences 
Calculation 
Deciphering  Codes 
Forcing  Relathionships 
Syllogisms 
Problem  Sieving 
Pattern  Games 


VISUAL /SPATIAL 

Guided  Imagery 

Active  Imagination 

Color  Schemes 

Patterns  / Designs 

Painting 

Drawing 

Mind-Mapping 

Pretending 

Sculpture 

Pictures 


INTERPERSONAL 
Giving  Feedback 
Intuiting  Others’  Feelings 
Cooperative  Learning 
Person-to-Person  Talks 
Empathy  Practices 
Division  of  Labor 
Collaboration  Skills 
Receiving  Feedback 
Sensing  Others 
Group  Projects 


O 
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Note.  The  following  three  pages  outline  the  data  results  of  a research  project  recently  completed 
in  two  middle  schools.  General  trends  that  appeared  are  presented  on  the  following  two  charts 
Students  completed  an  adapted  short-form  version  of  a questionnaire  by  Gardner  and  Sternberg 
The  actual  survey  utilized  is  included  along  with  a chart  for  self-assessment. 

PROJECT  OVERVIEW 

IMPLEMENTING  MULTIPLE  INTELLIGENCE  IN  THE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 

• Surveyed  sample  of  students  from  two  middle  schools 

• Collected  additional  information  (Iowa  Test  of  Basis  Skills  and  Classroom 
Acliievement) 

• Tallied  scores  by  location,  sex,  and  grade  level 

• Reviewed  trends,  (sex,  location,  grade  level,  and  classroom  acliievement) 
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• Reviewed  correlation  to  ITBS  achievement 


MIS#  1 87  students 

28  6th  grade 
20  7th  grade 
39  8th  grade 
35  male 
52  female 

SURVEY  POPULATION 

MIS  # 2 48  students  TOTAL  135  Students 

48  7th  grade  28  6th  grade 

23  male  68  7th  grade 

25  female  39  8th  grade 

58  male 
77  femal' 

Overview  of  Results 
General  Trends 

General  Trends  (s) 

VERBAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

• Females  moe  verbal  than  males 

• Large  jump  in  verbal  score  from  6*  to  7*  grade. 

• Larger  decline  from  7*  to  8*. 

MATH 

INTELLIGENCE 

• Males  more  mathematical  than  females. 

• Large  jump  in  math  score  from  6*  to  7*  grade. 

• Larger  decline  from  7*  to  8*. 

VISUAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

• Visual  generally  lowest  area 

• Males  slightly  more  visual. 

• Large  jump  in  7*  grade. 

• Decline  in  8*  grade. 

KINESTHETIC 

INTELLIGENCE 

• Males  more  kinesthetic. 

• 7*  grade  highest  score. 

• 8*  grade  lowest  score. 

MUSICAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

• Musical  highest  area. 

• Increase  from  6*  to  8*  grade  (steady) 

• Females  more  musical  than  males. 

Overview  of  Results 
General  Trends  (cont) 

General  Trends  (s) 

INTRAPESONAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

• 7**“  grade  most  intrapersonal 

• Males  and  females  even. 

• Large  drop  into  8***  grade. 

INTERPERSONAL 

INTELLIGENCE 

• 7***  grade  most  interpersonal. 

• 6‘*'and  8‘*'even. 

• Females  slightly  higher  than  males. 
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Letter  Area 
A Verbal/Linguistic 

B Matliematical 

C Visual/Spatial 

D Kinestlietic 

E Musical 

F Intrapersonal 

G Interpersonal 


Questions 

9,  10, 17,  22,  30 
5,  7,  157  20,  25 
1,  11,  14,  23,27 
8,  16,  19,21,29 
3,  4,  13,  24,  28 
2,6,  26,31,33 
12,  18,  32,  34,  35 


HOW  ARE  YOU  SMART? 

(Adapted  from  Sternberg  and  Gardner) 


Read  each  statement  carefully  and  if  it  sounds  true  for  the  most  part,  mark  a ‘T  "for  true.  If  it 
doesn  % mark  "F”for false.  If  the  statement  is  sometimes  true,  sometimes  false,  leave  it  blank. 


10. 

13.  

14.  

15.  .... 

16.  

17.  

18.  

19.  

20.  

21. 

22. 

23.  

24.  

25.  

26 

27.  

28.  

29.  

30.  

31.  

32.  


I'd  ratlier  draw  a map  than  give  someone  verbal  directions. 

If  I am  angry  or  happy,  I usually  know  exactly  why. 

I can  play  (or  used  to  play)  a musical  instrument. 

I can  associate  music  with  my  moods. 

I can  add  or  multiply  quickly  in  my  head. 

I can  help  a friend  sort  out  strong  feelings,  because  I have  successfully  dealt 
with  similar  feelings  myself. 

I like  to  work  with  calculators  and  computers. 

I pick  up  new  dance  steps  easily. 

It's  easy  for  me  to  say  what  I think  in  an  argument  or  debate. 

I enjoy  a good  lecture,  speech,  or  sermon. 

I always  know  north  from  south  no  matter  where  I am. 

I like  to  gather  together  groups  of  people  for  parties  or  special  events. 

Life  seems  empty  without  music. 

I understand  the  drawings  that  come  witli  new  gadgets/appliances. 

I like  to  work  puzzles  and  play  games. 

Learning  to  ride  a bike  (or  roller  blade/skate)  was  easy  for  me. 

I am  irritated  when  I hear  an  argmnent  or  statement  tliat  sounds  illogical 
I can  convince  people  to  follow  my  plans. 

My  sense  of  balance  and  coordination  is  good 

I often  see  patterns  and  relationships  between  numbers  faster  and  easier  than 
others. 

I enjoy  building  models  (or  sculpting). 

I'm  good  at  finding  the  fine  points  of  word  meanings. 

I can  look  at  an  object  one  way  and  see  it  turned  sideways  or  backwards  just 
as  easily. 

I often  coimect  a piece  of  music  with  some  event  in  my  life. 

I like  to  work  with  numbers  and  figures. 

I like  to  sit  quietly  and  reflect  on  my  iimer  feelings. 

Just  looking  at  shapes  of  buildings  and  structures  is  pleasurable  to  me. 

I like  to  hum,  whistle,  and  sing  in  the  shower  or  when  I'm  alone. 

I'm  good  at  athletics. 

I enjoy  writing  detailed  letters  to  friends. 

I'm  usually  aware  of  the  expression  on  my  face. 

I'm  sensitive  to  the  expressions  on  other  people's  faces. 
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33. 

34. 

35. 


I stay  in  touch  witli  my  moods  and  have  no  trouble  identifying  them. 
I am  sensitive  to  tlie  moods  of  otliers. 

I have  a good  sense  of  what  others  tliink  of  me. 
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TEACHERS  AS  LISTENERS 
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USA 


In  today’s  world,  students,  even  more  than  perhaps  at  any  other  time,  need  teachers 
who  will  listen  to  them.  Tltis  fact  was  brought  home  very  forcefully  to  me  this  summer 
when  I served  as  a counselor  at  a siunmer  camp  for  a week.  I taught  a class  each  day, 
went  swimming,  hiking,  and  boating  with  my  campers  who  ranged  in  age  from  13  to  18, 
and  most  importantly,  I slept  in  the  same  cabin  with  them  each  night.  It  was  through 
this  week-long  24  hours  a day  association  with  them  that  I got  to  know  them  at  least  a 
little.  I was  amazed  at  the  problems  these  12  young  women  from  middle  class  homes  in 
rural  United  States  were  facing.  Three  came  from  homes  which  had  been  wracked  by 
divorce.  One  of  the  young  women  had  been  secularly  abused  and  another,  a fifteen 
year-old,  was  pregnant.  They  need  and  responded  to  a caring  adult  who  would  Usten. 

As  I returned  home  from  my  camping  experience  and  began  to  plan  for  yet  another 
year  of  college  teaching,  my  mind  turned  to  planning  for  my  Social  Studies  Methods 
Class  which  I teach  each  fall.  In  addition  to  teaching  several  United  States  History 
classes  each  year,  I also  teach  this  class  to  seniors  who  are  about  to  embark  on  student 
teacliing.  It  is  their  last  year  before  graduation  and  entering  the  job  market  as  young 
teachers.  Altliougli  I have  always  encouraged  my  young  student  teachers  to  be  interested 

in  their  students,  now  I wanted  to  make  listening  a definite  part  of  their  training. ' 

How  could  I pan  a course  of  study  which  would  train  and  encourage  young  student 
teacher  s to  be  better  Usteners?  I wrote  several  parts  of  my  program  into  the  class 
syllabus.  We  would  have  a trained  speaker  who  conducted  workshops  tlvougliout  the 
community  on  hstening.  We  would  invite  students  from  the  local  liigh  schools  to  come 
to  clasp  and  voice  their  concerns.  I had  attended  a workshop  on  multiple  intelligences 
and  could  incorporate  Howard  Gardner’s  tlieories  into  discussing  the  various  learning 
styles  which  students  liave  and  how  teachers  could  use  these  theories  to  understand  and 
(each  their  students. 

Part  of  my  university’s  requirements  for  the  metliods  courses  is  14  hours  of 
observation  in  the  local  schools  and  1 hour  of  teaching.  We  could  use  those  observation 
and  teaching  hours  to  encourage  the  young  student  teachers  to  begin  talking  with  and 
listening  to  their  students. 

We  could  practice  difierent  ways  of  asking  questions  in  class  and  then  also  discuss 
how  teachers  could  use  students’  responses  to  build  better  lessons. 

As  we  discussed  and  practiced  various  discipline  techniques,  we  could  also 
incorporate  the  principle  that  good  listening  often  forestalls  discipline  problems.  Or  it 
can  be  used  as  one  of  the  means  of  dealing  with  them. 


It  is  surprising  that  educational  journals  carry  articles  about  teaching  listening  skills  for  teachers  of 

elementary  students  but  not  for  teachers  of  secondary  students.  See:  Rebecca  Brent  and  Oatricia 
Anderson,  “Developing  Children’s  Classroom  Listening  Strategies”  Tlie  Reading  Teacher.  Vol.  47.  N2, 
October  1993.  Pp.  122-126.  Lisa  Siemens,  “Does  Jesus  Have  Aunties”  and  “who  Planned  It  All”? 
Learning  to  Listen  for  “Big”  Questions.  Z”  Language  Arts.  Vol.  71,  n 5.  September  1994.  Pp.  358-361.  A 
notable  exception  to  this  rule  is  Maureen  Barbieri’s  Sounds  from  the  Heart  Learning  to  Listemto  Girls. 
Portsmouth  NH:  Heinemann,  1955. 
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As  tlieir  teacher,  I could  try  to  model  good  listening  tecluiiques.  I would  be  available 
for  questions  and  concerns  before  and  after  class  and  in  oflBce  hours.  I also  instituted  the 
practice  of  having  the  students  write  a “Letter  to  the  Teacher”  after  our  weekly  three 
hours  and  fifteen  minute  classes.  They  would  write  their  comments  and  then  I would 
answer  them.  This  proved  to  be  an  important  Ustening  device. 

On  the  first  week  of  class,  my  students  and  I got  acquainted.  We  each  told  a little 
about  ourselves.  As  one  students  commented,  “It  made  it  easier  to  talk  when  we  all 

knew  something  about  each  other”. ^ We  also  read  and  discussed  an  article  concerning  a 
study  wliich  indicated  tliat  students  who  liad  some  educational  metliods  classes  before 
tliey  began  teaching  were  better  prepared  to  teach.^ 

Tlie  second  week,  our  speaker  came  and  led  us  in  approximately  an  hour’s  wortli  of 
exercises  in  listening.  Here  is  what  the  students  said  about  the  presentation.  “I  enjoyed 
the  Ustening  stuff”,  “I  thought  that  the  listening  workshop  was  very  interesting  and  I 
tliink  will  be  helpful  in  tlie  future”.  “ I really  enjoyed  the  guest  speaker  (who)  taught  me 
a few  things  I didn’t  reaUze  about  listening.”  “The  listening  workshop.,  showed  me  some 
good  skills  that  I had  never  known  / realized.  I think  tlie  listening  skills  will  help  me  as  a 
teacher.  “ “I  enjoyed  Mrs.  Beukema’s  talk  although  some  of  the  exercises  were  hokey. 
The  exercises  did  help  to  drive  the  point  home”.  “ I found  that  I have  to  work  on  my 

listening  skills  and  her  being  here  made  me  reaUze  that”."* 

On  our  next  class  meeting,  we  were  visited  by  Lonnie,  a young  high  school  student. 
She  told  us  sometliing  about  herself  and  then  we  had  nearly  an  hour  long  question  and 
answer  session.  She  told  us  the  things  she  liked  about  school  and  tlie  things  she  disliked. 
She  discussed  her  goals  and  concerns.  The  college  students  liad  many  questions  for  her. 
She  also  had  an  important  question  for  them.  She  wanted  to  know  why  they  wanted  to 
be  teachers.  She  said,  “If  you  are  thinking  about  teaching,  you  should  think  about  why 
you  want  to  be  a teacher.  “ My  students  were  quiet  for  a time  following  her  question. 
Tliey  were  not  prepared  at  tliat  time  to  actually  put  their  reasons  for  choosing  teaching  as 
a vocation  into  words  before  tlieir  peers  and  the  searcliing  eyes  of  a young  student. 

At  tlie’  end  of  class,  tlie  students  wrote  tlieir  comments  concerning  Lonnie’s  visit. 
Students  wrote:  “I  tliought  tonight’s  discussion  with  Loni  was  very  worthwhile”.  To  get 
a view  of  a liigli  school  student  helps  me  for  the  future  and  gives  me  ideas  for  tlie 
future.”  “It  was  really  helpful  to  get  the  input  of  a higli  school  student.”  “It  was  really 
helpful  to  get  tlie  input  of  a liigli  school  student”  “I  tliouglit  it  was  very  interesting  to 
have  tlie  higli  school  student  in  our  classroom.  It  gave  me  some  insiglit  on  what  liigli 
school  students  tliink  about  social  studies  and  higli  school  in  particular.  Hopefully  I can 
use  some  of  her  insight  in  my  classroom  to  be  a more  effective  teacher.”  “ I also  like  the 
discussion  with  the  high  school  student.  I believe  it  was  very  rewarding  to  hear  her 
points  of  interest.”  “It  was  very  informative  to  have  Lonnie  come  to  class”.  “ The  high 
school  student  provided  some  valuable  insights  into  what  she  perceived  a teacher  should 
be.  She  seemed  very  honest  and  helpful.  Maybe  I will  try  to  set  up  an  individual 
meeting  witli  a student  after  I do  a lesson  while  observing.”  “I  drought  the  question 
answer  period  wiUi  die  higli  school  student  provided  valuable  insight  and  was  beneficial 
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to  tlie  whole  class.  It  was  interesting  to  hear  a student  talk  honestly  & open  about 
school,  students,  and  problems  at  the  high  school.”  * 

In  tlie  discussion  after  the  student  left,  one  of  the  college  students  remarked  that  he 
was  surprised  that  a liigli  school  student  could  be  so  intelligent  and  express  herself  so 

well.  One  student  wrote  tliat  he  was  “greatly  impressed  by  her  and  told  her  so”  ® As  for 

Lonnie,  when  I tlianked  her  for  coming,  she  said  tliat  she  really  enjoyed  it.  It  was  ftm 
having  someone  listen  to  her. 

In  addition  to  inviting  a student  to  class,  at  our  next  class  meeting,  I showed  a video 
tape  recording  made  recently  by  tlie  students  in  a small  rural  liigli  school  near  the 
university.  In  tlie  video  are  pictures  of  tlieir  school  and  tlie  area  around  tlie  school,  and 
about  six  student  interviews  concerning  their  lives  as  students,  how  they  feel  about 
school  and  tlieir  hopes  and  dreams  for  tlie  future.  Again,  tlie  college  students  were 
introduced  to  various  ways  of  listening  and  tlie  kinds  of  tilings  a good  listener  might 
learn  about  liis/lier  students. 

During  tliis  last  suimner,  I also  attended  a workshop  presented  at  Plii  Dellta  Kappa 
headquarters  in  Bloomington,  Indiana  on  Howard  Gamer,s  multiple  intelligences 
tlieory.  Carolyn  Cliapman,  the  teacher  at  the  workshop  introduced  us  to  tlie  theory  of 
multiple  intelligences,  ie.  that  students  learn  in  a variety  of  ways  such  as  hearing, 
seeing,  etc.  And  that  there  may  be  seven  or  more  different  kinds  of  intelligence; 
verbaiyiinguistic,  musical  rhytlimic,  logicaiymatliematical,  bisual/spatial, 

bodily/kinesthetic,  intrapersonal,  and  interpersonal.  ’ 

Ms.  Cliapman  also  divided  the  class  into  groups  and  required  each  group  to  make 
some  kind  of  presentation  concerning  one  of  the  intelligneces.  As  I remember,  my 
group  was  supposed  to  do  something  relating  to  bodily  / kinestlietic  and  so  we  pretended 
to  be  playing  basketball. 

I used  a similar  idea  witli  my  college  class  and  each  group  presented  a different 
intelhgence  in  a variety  of  ways.  Interestingly,  tlie  group  tliat  was  supposed  to  be 
presenting  the  idea  of  verbal/linguistic  intelligence,  involved  the  class  in  a listening 
game.  It'was  fun  but  also  a vivid  way  to  learn  the  multiple  intelligences  theory. 

As  part  of  the  class  requirements  set  by  the  university,  each  student  was  required  to 
do  14  hours  of  observing  in  local  junior  or  senior  hi^i  school  class.  Many  times  tlie 
students  liad  particular  assignments  associated  witli  tlieir  observations.  For  example, 
one  week  I asked  Uiem  to  record  the  rules  of  the  class  room;  on  another  week  they  were 
to  report  on  how  a teacher  liandled  discipline  problems. 

Each  time  tlie  class  met,  we  would  go  around  tlie  class  room  and  all  of  the  students 
would  tell  about  what  tliey  had  observed  during  tlie  preceding  week.  Since  there  were 
seventeen  students  in  tlie  class  and  most  of  them  visited  different  classrooms  and  saw 
different  teachers  in  action,  tliere  were  a great  variety  of  experiences  related.  Some  told 
of  exciting,  stimulating  classes,  others  told  of  dry  “boring”  ones.  Tliey  related  how 
some  teachers  used  current  events  and  others  used  “Yellow  paged  notes”.  Tlie  fall  1996 
presidential  election  provided  some  teachers  and  students  with  meaningful  activities,  but 
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not  all.  One  student  told  about  watcliing  a teacher  deal  with  cheating  on  a test.  Others 
saw  teachers  who  lost  self  control  and  yelled  at  their  students. 

Student’s  comments  included;  “I  really  enjoyed  listening  to  everybody’s  stories 
about  observing.  I picked  up  a lot  of  information  and  ideas  by  just  listening  to  the  other 
students’  experiences”.  “I  enjoyed  hearing  about  the  other  students’  experiences 
observing.”  “ The  sliaring  we  do  in  the  beginning  was  great.”  “I  enjoyed  hearing  about 
everyones  observation  experiences  and  what  they  learned  from  it”  “It  is  helpful  and 
encouraging  to  hear  that  my  fellow  students  are  observing  and  experiencing  the  same 
tilings  as  I am  in  their  observation.  Everyone  was  very  excited  about  being  in  the 
classroom."  Not  only  were  the  students  learning  from  their  experiences  but  they  were 
also  practicing  listening.^ 

One  of  the  observation  sessions  consisted  of  students  relating  tlieir  experiences 
talking  with  individual  students  in  the  junior  and  senior  high  classes  they  were 
observing.  Student  teachers  and  liigli  school  students  had  talked  about  sports  and 
hobbies  they  enjoyed.  Some  students  opened  up  and  talked  about  the  problems  in  their 
lives:  pregnancy,  jail,  boredom  with  school.  Some  of  the  liigh  school  students  shared 
their  dreams  with  tlie  young  students  teachers  - dreams  of  going  on  to  college  or  of 
getting  a good  job.  And  the  higli  school  and  junior  higli  school  students  asked  the 

student  teachers  questions  such  as  "Why  are  you  here"?  Why  do  you  want  to  be  a 
teacher?”. 

As  we  continued  in  our  weekly  class  meetings,  we  began  to  discuss  the  important 
matter  of  different  types  of  questions  teachers  should  use  in  their  classes.  We  studied 

different  kinds  of  questions:  cognitive,  convergent,  divergent,  and  evaluative^. 

Tlien  I asked  tlie  class  to  plan  small  lessons  to  be  presented  in  class  using  a visual  aid 
and  asking  the  class  the  four  different  kinds  of  questions.  They  were  graded  on  their 
plans  and  their  presentation  of  their  lessons  which  included  listening  and  responding  to 
tlie  answers  they  received.  The  lessons  were  video  taped  and  students  passed  the  tapes 
around  among  members  of  the  class  so  that  they  all  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  hear 
tliemselveS. 

Listening  as  a way  of  promoting  good  class  attitudes  and  forestalling  class  troubles 
was  also  discussed. 

Another  way  I worked  to  present  listening  as  an  important  part  of  teaching  was  in 
modeling  it  in  my  own  behavior.  I came  early  to  class  and  stayed  after  class  so  that 
students  ho  wanted  to  discuss  their  concerns  witli  me  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so. 
My  class  syllabus  listed  my  office  hours  and  students  often  dropped  in  to  see  my  in  my 
office. 

Tlie  “Letter  to  tlie  Teacher”  also  provided  an  important  avenue  for  me  to  hear  and 
respond  to  my  students’  concerns.  A student  wrote  me,  “I  am  very  nervous  about  the 
practice  involved  in  this  class.  I know  I want  to  teach,  but  I am  terrified  of  actually 
starting.”  A week  later  she  wrote,  “I  feel  a lot  more  calm  & assured  bout  this  course  and 
continuing  now...  I feel  a lot  better  now  - must’ve  been  T‘ week  jitters!”  Another 
student  wrote  about  the  day’s  class;  “This  served  as  a “reality  check”  to  remind  (us)  of 
how  close  we  are  to  teaching.”  In  voicing  his  concerns  about  discipline  another  student 
wrote.”  The  discipline  sessions  were  interesting,  especially  being  somewhat  impromptu. 
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We’ll  see  if  what  we  practiced  will  really  work  ...  considering  the  situation  I’m  going 
into  next  semester,  all  tlie  discipline  info  will  be  helpful.”'® 

As  students  wrote  their  comments  about  the  class,  I tried  to  listen  and  respond  to 
tlieir  concerns.  To  tlie  student  who  voiced  liis  concern  about  discipline  I replied,  “All  of 
tlie  students  in  this  class,  either  in  student  teaching  or  their  first  year  of  teaching  will 
need  to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  discipline”. 

In  anotlier  letter,  a student  commented,  “It  was  very  hard  to  try  to  come  up  with  the 
lesson  plan  from  scratch.  It  goes  to  show  us  all  how  we  need  to  ^ prepared  before  we 
enter  tlie  classroom”.  I replied,  “If  tlie  lesson  taught  you  the  need  to  be  prepared  before 
class  and  to  make  careful  lesson  plans,  then  you  learned  something  really  important.” 

Sometimes  the  student  asked  questions  about  sometliing  tliey  were  concerned  about 
in  the  class.  One  student  wrote  me  in  the  first  weeks  of  class  that  he  was  unsure  of 
where  he  would  be  observing.  I did  not  want  to  assign  particular  students  to  particular 
classes,  but  I certainly  wanted  their  observations  to  be  successful.  So,  I visited  the 
surrounding  schools  asking  teacher  if  they  were  willing  to  be  observed  and  tlien  let  a 
student  teach  for  an  hour.  I also  asked  what  time  their  classes  met.  I then  put  together  a 
list  of  about  18  teachers  who  were  willing  to  have  observers  and  practice  teachers  in 
tlieir  classes.  I typed  out  tlie  list  giving  names,  hours,  type  of  class  and  schools.  For 
many  of  the  students  who  were  unfamiliar  with  our  local  schools,  I also  unclouded 
directions.  Then  in  class,  the  students  looked  over  tlie  list  and  chose  the  teacher  they 
would  like  to  observe.  Tliese  choices  were  recorded  and  thus  no  teacher  would  be 
visited  by  a whole  bunch  of  eager  observers  at  the  same  hour. 

Later  in  the  semester,  after  the  students  had  observed  for  14  hours,  they  taught  for 
an  hour.  I observed  tlieir  first  efforts.  In  may  cases,  their  first  classes  went  well.  In  a 
few,  tlieir  first  attempts  were  less  successful.  After  each  class  session  I would  sit  down 
witli  tlie  student  teacher  and  discuss  their  teacliing  experience.  Hopefully,  I modeled 
good  listening  practices. 

As  the  semester  drew  to  a close,  I could  look  back  on  the  first  efforts  of  tlie  students 
planning  to  be  teachers.  I could  see  the  ways  they  had  grown.  They  had  learned  more 
about  planing,  both  for  individual  lessons  and  for  a year.  TIiq^  had  experience 
speaking  before  their  peers  and  before  a classroom  of  junior  or  senior  hi^  school 
students.  ITiq^  Jiad  practiced  a variety  of  methods  of  teaching.  And  Uiq^  had  also 
learned  about  and  practiced  a very  important  part  of  teaching,  the  art  of  listening.  I 
think  they  will  be  better  teachers  because  of  it. 
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MULTICULTURAL  EDUCATION: 

AN  INNOVATIVE  APPROACH  TO  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Anne  Richardson  Gaylos  Felton 
Florida  A &M  University 
USA 

I am,  indeed,  liappy  to  be  in  attendance  at  the  Forty-Tliird  World  Assembly  of  the 
International  Council  on  Education  for  Teaching,  and  I am  honored  to  have  been  invited 
to  be  one  of  the  speakers  for  the  Assembly,  with  tlie  opportimity  to  share  in  the 
educational  and  professional  dialogue  pertaining  to  the  very  exciting,  challenging, 
relevant,  and  timely  theme,  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Reform". 

Teacher  Education,  in  a global  interdependent  society,  is  our  future  greatest 
Cliallenge  To  produce  tlie  kind  of  teaching  needed  for  the  twenty-first  century  calls  for  a 
massive  reform  of  the  total  educative  process;  and  a radical  reconstruction  of  teacher 
education  if  it  is  to  meet  tlie  challenge  and  solve  the  complex  problems  imposed  upon  it 
by  our  diverse,  complex,  dynamic,  progressive  and  interdependent  world. 

The  restructuring  of  teacher  education  which  I am  proposing  in  this  paper  is  based 
upon  the  broad  concepts  of  multiculturaUsm,  human  rights  global  an  intergroup  up 
relations  human  liglits  global  and  intergroup  relation,  T Tlie  tlieoretical  design  will 
embrace  a human  rights-based  multicultural  curriculum  with  a marked  global 
dimension,  multicultural  imperatives  and  democratic,  pluralistic  perspectives  within  a 
framework  of  cultural  diversity  to  be  reflected  at  all  level,  and  in  every  aspect  of  the 
academic  hierarchy. 

The  guidelines  to  be  followed  in  the  reform  process  will  be  based  upon  the  following 
objectives: 

1.  To  develop  a sense  of  social  responsibiUty  and  solidarity  witli  less  privileged  groups 

2.  To  lead  to  the  observance  of  principles  of  equality  in  everyday  conduct. 

3.  To  foster  the  ability  to  communicate  with  others. 

4.  To  develop  a critical  understanding  of  problems  at  the  rational  and  international  level. 

5.  To  encourage  children  to  understand  and  explain  facts,  opinions  and  ideas 

6.  To  encourage  children  to  work  in  a group,  accept  and  participate  in  free  discussions, 
and  to  bas  value  judgments  and  decisions  on  rational  analysis  of  relevant  facts  and 
factors. 

7.  To  promote  an  increased  international  dimension  and  a global  perspective  in 
education  at  all  levels  and  in  all  its  forms. 

8.  To  promote  an  increased  understanding  and  respect  for  all  peoples  their  cultures. 
Civilizations,  Values  and  ways  of  life,  including  domestic  ethnic  cultures  and 
cultures  of  the  nations. 


9.  To  promote  an  increased  awareness  of  the  increasing  global  ion  between  people  and 
nations. 

10.  To  promote  an  increased  awareness,  not  only  of  the  rights,  but  also  of  the  duties 
incumbent  upon  individuals,  social  groups  and  nations  towards  each  other.  (United 
Nations  Education,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organization,  1974.) 

Among  American  educators  today,  there  is  a growing  consciousness  that 
revolutionary  action  needs  to  be  taken  to  make  school  experiences  meaningful  for 
students  whose  racial,  social,  religious,  and  cultural  backgrounds  diSer  from  those  of 
so-called  mainstream  students.  This  revolutionary  action  must  be  directed  toward 
teacher  training  teachers  needed  for  a culturally  diverse  society. 

Educating  teachers  to  perform  successfiilly  in  a multicultural  society  is  truly  a 
professional  to  teacher  educators.  The  implementation  of  a fiinctional  multicultiual 
teacher  education  program  is  the  most  demanding  obligation  in  teacher  education.  Tire 
imperative  in  teacher  education  is  to  help  the  prospective  teachers  to  acquired  the  skills, 
competencies,  and  understandings  they  need  to  fiinction  as  effective  teachers  of 
multicultural  children.  It  is  clear  that  prospective  teachers  must  become  aware  of  the 
cultural  pluralism  of  American  society.  It  is  equally  clear  that  public  education  must 
provide  an  opportunity  for  all  pupils  to  prepare  tliemselves  to  live 
effectively  in  such  a society. 

Teacher  education  personnel  must  face  tlie  fact  that  American  teachers  of  today  work 
witliin  a multicultural  society— a society  ofinany  diverse  cultural  groups.  Tliey  must 
wholeheartedly  accept  tlie  challenge  and  responsibiUty  for  preparing  competent  teachers 
for  multicultural  classrooms.  To  accept  the  cliallenge  calls  for  a plan  of  action  which 
would  involve  tlie  designing  of  a multicultural  teacher  education  program  in  terms  of  the 
realities  of  a democratic  and  culturally  pluralistic  society.  This  requires  a teacher 
education  program  which  will  enable  all  prospective  teachers  to: 

1 . Understand  their  own  and  their  pupils'  environments  and  cultures. 

2.  Understand  tlieir  own  and  tlieir  pupils'  anxieties,  insecurities,  attitudes,  and 
prejudices. 

3.  Develop  teaching  skills  consistent  witli  tlie  accepted  purposes  of  education  for  a 
multicultural  society.  (Christian  Faltis,  1993) 

A teacher  education  program  has  a social,  moral  and  academic  responsibiUty  to 
train  teachers  for  diverse  etlmic  groups. 

Prospective  teachers  must  become  aware  of  the  fact  tliat  tlie  American  society  is 
characterized  by  cultural  diversity  and  ethnicity;  and  that  an  emerging  role  of  tlie  school 
is  to  fulfill  tlie  growing  demand  for  equity  of  opportunity  and  acceptance  of  all  cultural 
groups. 

Schools  have  not  only  been  strongly  urged  to  facilitate  equality,  desegregation  and 
participation,  but  have  required  to  serve  as  instruments  for  their  realization.  Yet 
polarization  of  diverse  cultural  groups  within  communities  has  intensified  and  our 
schools,  in  many  instances,  have  become  centers  of  confrontation.  This  volatile  state  of 
affairs  uncovers  the  need  for  a multicultural  approach  to  designing  teacher  education 
programs  so  as  to  equip  prospective  teachers  with  the  proper  knowledges  and  attitudes 
pertaining  to: 
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1 . The  cultural  heritage  of  etluiic  groups. 

2.  Tlie  lifestyle  of  the  culturally  different  and  the  relationship  of  that  lifestyle  to 
learning  and  adjusting  into  tlie  large,  society. 

3.  Human  relation  skills  which  are  needed  to  cope  with  animosity  that  often  exists 
among  majority  and  minority  groups  in  the  larger  society. 

4.  Compensatory  education  for  the  culturally  deprived.  (Doima  Gollnick  and  Philip 
C.  Chinn  1994) 


The  purpose  of  this  presentation  is  to  present  a working  model  of  how  to  develop  a 
viable  Multicultural  Teacher  Education  Program.  Tlie  specific  objectives  are:  to  provide 
Knowledge  and  techniques  for  developing  and  operating  a functioning  multicultural 
teacher  education  program;  and  to  describe  and  encourage  exemplary  practice  related  to 
teacher  education  and  multiculturaUsm.  I am  recommending  multicultural  education  as 
the  veliicle  to  be  used  reforming  teacher  education  so  tliat  teachers  may  be  maximally 
prepared  to  teach  students  of  the  21st  century  who  will  be  increasingly  A multicultural 
pluralistic  teacher  education  program  is  needed  for  a multicultural  population. 

Tlie  presentation  relates  to  tlie  general  theme  of  the  conference  wliich  focuses  upon 
school  reform  in  that  it  deals  with  a reform  movement  in  teacher  education.  It 
specifically  relates  to  the  topic:  "Enliancing  Values  in  School  Refonn"  as  it  concerns 
itself  with  multiculturalism  and  the  development  of  democratic  pedagogy  for 
administering  teacher  education,  witli  tlie  ultimate  goal  of  enliancing  teaching  and 
learning  effectiveness  to  the  degree  that  people  will  acquire  those  Knowledges,  personal 
and  social  skills,  values  and  attitudes  tliat  will  help  tliem  function  effectively  in  a society 
of  diverse  cultural  groups. 

The  information  being  presented  pertaining  to  multicultural  education  as  an 
innovative  approach  to  improving  teacher  education  has  been  derived  from  many 
sources,  namely: 


1.  A review  of  tlie  pliilosophical  and  research  Uterature  in  tlie  area  of 
multiculturalism; 

2.  A review  of  tlie  literature  in  tlie  area  of  improving  teacher  education  programs. 

3.  The  author's  academic  training  in  teacher  education/liiglier  teacher  education  and 
tlie  area  of  multicultural  education. 


4.  Tlie  autlior*s  pliilosopliical  writings  and  research  efforts  in  tlie  area  of  improving 
the  quality  of  learning  for  teacher  education  students;  upgrading  teacliing  effectiv; 
and  in  the^area  of  multiculturaUsm. 

5.  The  authoi^s  active  participation  in  local,  regional,  national,  and  international 
conferences  focusing  upon  quaUty  education  and  multicultural  education. 

6.  The  authoi^s  experiences  as  a teacher  educator  for  forty-nine  years -- serving  in 
such  robs  as  nursery  school  teacher,  elementary  school  teacher,  high  school  social 
studies  teacher,  and  administrator  in  both  public  and  private  school  settings, 
university  professor  in  secondary  education  at  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
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levels,  college  supervisor  of  student  teaching,  director  of  student  teacliing, 
coordinator  of  curriculum  in  tlie  college  of  education,  head  of  tlie  department  of 
secondary  education  for  twenty  years,  and  presently  serving  as  full-time  graduate 
professor  in  tlie  area  of  multicultural  education,  secondary  education,  and 
curriculum  and  instruction  at  Florida  A & M University. 

Multicultural  education,  witli  its  focus  upon  cultural  diversity  and  cultural  pluralism, 
lias  been  defined  in  many  different  ways  in  an  attempt  to  bring  clarity  to  tlie  meaning  of 
the  concept.  A few  of  the  most  common  and  accepted  definitions  of  multicultural 
education,  cultural  pluraUsm  and  cultural  diversity  are  cited  to  describe  the  dimensions 
of  the  concept.  Tlie  ones  selected  imply  the  essence  of  multicultural  education  as  a 
perspective  that  focus  upon: 

1.  The  teaching  of  values  which  support  cultural  diversity  (Amela  C.  Ownby  and 
Heidi  R.  Perreault,  1994). 

2.  The  encouragement  of  the  qualitative  expansion  of  existing  ethnic  cultures  and 
their  incorporation  into  the  mainstream  of  socioeconomic  and  political  life  (Edwina 
B.  Void,  1995). 

3.  The  support  of  explorations  in  alternative  and  emerging  lifestyles  Alan  Singer, 
1994). 

4.  The  encouragement  of  multiculturalism,  multilingualism  and  multidiaectisim 
(Michael  Wilhams  1955). 

5.  Culture,  race,  sexuality  and  gender  ethnicity,  reUgion,  socioeconomic  status  and 
exceptionalities  in  the  educational  process  (James  A.  Banks,  1994) 

6.  The  learners  as  individuals  characterized  by  a unique  combination  of  abilities  and 
instructional  needs  wliich  require  the  creation  of  instructional  environments 
genuinely  sensitive  to  many  kinds  of  cultural  diversity  (Geneva  Gay,  1993). 

7.  Strong  empliasis  on  academic  acliievements  as  well  as  social  and  personal 
development  (Pamela  Tiedt  and  Iris  Tiedt,  1 1995) 

Leading  theorists  Cordell  Wynn,  Asa  Hillard,  Allen  Sulhvan,  and  William  Hunter 
have  described  multicultural  education  as  a multidisciplinary,  educational  process  that 
provides  multiple  learning  environments  to  match  the  academic,  social,  and  linguistic 
Needs  of  multicultural  learners  on  all  levels  of  the  academic  hierarchy.  Christine 
Beimett  (1995)  indicates  tliat  multicultural  education  is  education  all  students 
simultaneously  about  multiple  courses,  in  multiple  cultures,  and  of  diverse  cultural 
background. 

Hie  (1994)  Standards  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education  issued  by  the  National 
Council  for  Accredition  of  Teacher  Education  (NCATF.^  described  multicultural 
education  as  a process  by  which  individuals  are  help^  to  acquire  tliose  skills,  attitudes, 
values,  and  knowledges  that  are  needed  to  prepare  for  the  social,  economic,  political, 
and  educational  realities  experiences  by  member  of  a culturally  diverse  and  complex 
society  of  many  varied  human  encounters  of  local,  national  and  international 
dimensions.  James  Banks  (1994)  defines  multicultural  education  as  an  educational 
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reform  movement  designed  to  restructure  curricula  and  educational  institutions  so  that 
students  from  diverse  social-class,  racial,  and  etlinic  groups  — as  well  as  both  gender 
groups  - will  receive  equal  educational  opportunities.  Carl  Grant  (199S)  believes  that 
multicultural  education  represents  our  effort  to  simultaneously  prepare  students  to 
function  effectively  in  existing  institutional  structures;  and  to  enable  them  to  transform 
existing  social  and  economic  inequities  while  working  toward  a more  just  society.  He 
describes  this  effort  as  quality  education  which  provides  a critical  understanding  of  how 
society  works  and  of  how  social  values  and  priorities  are  defined  through  educational 
processes  of: 

1.  educating  students  to  distinguish  between  that  from  our  diverse  pasts  that  needs  to 
be  discarded  and  that  which  we  can  build  upon;  and 

2.  teaching  them  to  draw  upon  their  own  cultural  resources  as  a basis  for  engaging  in 
the  development  of  new  skills,  and  to  critically  appropriate  forms  of  knowledge  that 
exist  outside  of  tlieir  personal  experiences. 

Multicultural  education  is  a multidisciplinary  program  that  has  the  following  as  its 
goals; 

1.  Recognition  of  tlie  strength  and  value  of  cultural  diversity. 

2.  Development  of  human  rights  and  respect  for  cultural  diversity. 

3.  Legitimation  of  alternative  life  choices  for  people. 

4.  Equitable  distribution  of  power  among  members  of  all  ethnic  groups  (Cluistine  E. 
Sleeter  and  Carl  Grant,  1994). 

Joan  T.  Timm  suggests  that  multicultiual  education  is  a process  by  wliich  people  are 
assisted  in  developing  tlieir  skills  to  function  effectively  in  a society  of  diverse  cultural 
groups,  and  that  it  focuses  upon  democracy  as  a practical  guide  to  developing 
multicultural  people;  it  is  an  educational  reform  process  wliich  promotes  the 
understanding,  appreciation  and  acceptance  of  tlie  differences  tliat  exist  among  citizens 
of  the  world.  Multicultural  education  is  based  upon  democratic  ideals,  values,  beliefs, 
attitudes  and  concepts  which  foster  a wholesome  respect  for  tlie  intrinsic  worth  of  every 
individual,  and  an  ideal  state  of  societal  processes  cliaracterized  by  equity,  equaUty  of 
educational  opportunity  and  mutual  respect  among  existing  cultural  groups;  thus  the 
focus  of  multicultural  education  is  on  cultural  perspectives  associated  with  diverse 
etlinic  groups  and  nations,  and  efforts  are  directed  toward  negotiate  cultural  diversity 
among  nations  as  well  as  within  a single  nation  (Frances  Kendall,  1983). 

Multicultural  education  refers  to  those  curricular  experiences  which  are  designed  to 
help  individuals  acquire  those  skills,  attitudes,  values,  and  know  ledges  that  are 
consistent  with  tlie  principles  of  cultural  pluralism;  function  effectively  in  a society 
composed  of  many  diverse  cultural  groups  according  to  race,  religion,  language, 
nationality,  sex,  education,  and  socioeconomic  status;  which  are  designed  to  assist 
individuals  in  developing  an  understanding  and  respect  for  the  cultures  of  other  groups. 
It  is  an  educative  process  based  upon  concepts  which  value  cultural  pluralism  (Sleeter, 
1993). 
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According  to  Young  Pai  (1992)  cultural  pluralism  is  an  ideal  that  supports  cultural 
diversity  and  seeks  to  establish  a basis  of  unity  so  that  there  can  exist  a cohesive  society 
whose  culture  is  enriched  by  sharing  widely  divergent  etlmic  experiences.  To  endorse 
culture  pluralism  is  to  endorse  the  principle  tliat  tliere  is  no  one  model  American 
(AACTE,  1994).  According  to  Luis  M.  Hazard  and  Felipe  c Stent  (1987),  _.  Cultural 
Felipe  C.  Stent  ( 1 987),  cultural  pluralism  represents  a state  of  equal  co-existence  in  a 
mutually  supportive  relationship  within  the  boundaries  or  framework  of  one  nation  of 
people  of  diverse  cultures  with  significant  different  patterns  of  belief,  behavior,  color, 
and  in  many  cases,  with  different  languages. 

Grant  (1995)  defines  cultural  diversity  as  an  awareness,  acceptance,  and  aiSirmation 
of  cultural  and  etlmic  differences,  a way  of  thinking  tliat  promotes  tlie  appreciation  of 
hmnan  differences  and  tlie  belief  tliat,  in  order  for  students  to  tliink  critically,  tliey  must 
affirm  both  social  diversity  (cultural  pluralism)  and  hmnan  diversity.  The  revised 
Accreditation  Standards  of  tlie  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE,  1994)  stated  tliat  "cultural  diversity  refers  to  tlie  variety  of  cultural 
backgrounds  of  candidates.  Faculty  alto  and  school  personnel  based  candidates  faculty 
and  school  personnel  based  on  ethnicity  race,  language  rehgion  socioeconomic  status, 
gender,  sexual  orientation,  regional/geograpliical  background,  and  exceptionalities”. 

Tlie  interpretation  of  tlie  above  stated  definitions  hnplies,  in  a geway,  that  a 
multicultural  teacher  education  program  should  consist  of  organized  educational  and 
professional  curricular  experiences  designed  to  help  prospective  teachers  to  function 
effectively  witli  pupils  in  a culturally  diverse  society.  My  working  model  of  how  to 
develop  an  effective  multicultural  teacher  education  program  is  based  upon  this  concept 
of  a multicultural  teacher  education  program. 

In  current  literature,  several  scholars  have  advanced  well-conceived  purposes  of  a 
multicultural  teacher  education  program.  Notable  among  tliese  scholars  are  Kathryn  A. 
Au  (1993)  who  believes  that  a multicultural  teacher  education  program  should  help 
prospective  teachers  to:  employ  cultural  knowledge,  cultural  sensitivity  and 

interpersonal  skills  when  working  with  students;  explore  and  develop  expanded,  or  new 
ways  of  teaching;  and  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  maximize  their  reaming 
potential.  Sleeter  (1993)  suggests  tliat  a relevant  multicultural  teacher  education  program 
should  focus  upon  helping  the  prospective  teacher  to:  foster  positive  interpersonal 
relationsliips  among  members  of  diverse  groups  in  e classroom  and  to  strengthen  each 
student's  self-concept;  teach  the  exceptional  and  culturally  different,  such  as  students  of 
color,  low-income  students,  and/or  special  education  students;  become  knowledgeable 
about  tlie  history,  culture,  and  contributions  of  the  various  etlmic  and  social  groups  in 
society,  and  tlie  different  populations  they  teach;  acquire  tlie  skills,  knowledge,  and 
attitudes  to  do  culturally  responsive  teaching  in  a pluralistic  society  composed  of 
culturally  diverse,  complex  and  dynamic  classrooms;  and  to  help  prospective  teachers  to 
permeate  the  principles  of  equity,  equality,  cultural  pluralism  and  cultural  diversity  as 
tliey  study  and  analyze  social  justice  issues  that  cut  across  diverse  groups,  with  the  intent 
to  bring  about  fundamental  societal  changes.  Beverly  E.  Cross  (1993)  believes  that 
teachers'  values,  beliefs,  attitudes,  and  prejudices  liave  an  important  influence  upon  their 
teacliing,  and  she  strongly  advocates  that  a multicultural  teacher  education  program 
should  focus  upon  helping  prospective  teachers  to  improve  race  relations.  Frank  Siccone 
( 1 995)  suggests  tliat  multicultural  education  programs  should  help  prospective  teachers 
to  become  more  sensitive  to  culture  and  learning  styles  out  of  a basic  respect  for 
students,  for  tlieir  reality,  and  for  tlieir  tremendous  potential  for  reaming.  He  believes 
tliat  a umque  pedagogical  style  is  often  needed  to  deal  effectively  with  cognitive  or 
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learning  styles  of  pupils  tlius  he,  along  with  Herbert  Grossman  (1995)  argues  for 
culturally  relevant  pedagogy. 

Banks  (1994)  cites  several  goal  of  a multicultiual  education  program  which  support 
and  reflect  the  kind  of  purposes  listed  above  for  a multicultural  teacher  education 
program.  The  are  intellectual  development,  preparation  for  a vocation,  acceptance  of  and 
respect  for  diversity;  with  .diversity  with  equity  appreciation  for  fine  arts  and 
development  of  respect  for  self  and  others  tlirough  national  and  global  awareness. 

Tliese  purposes  suggest  that  prospective  teachers  must  understand  their  students 
physical,  social,  mental,  and  emotional  characteristics;  their  students'  cultures  and 
learning  styles,  and  tliey  must  learn  how  to  plan  and  implement  a curriculum  which 
reflects  tlie  cultiual  diversity  of  all  students. 

Several  current  authors  focus  upon  adding  an  international  dimension  to  the  teacher 
education  curriculum  (Sonia  Nieto,1992;;  Ned  H.  Seelve  1993;  Kenneth  Cushner  1996). 
Tliey  believe  that  the  rapid  growth  of  etlmic  diversity  in  the  United  States  and  global 
interrelatedness  provide  a mandate  for  global  education;  and  that  teacher  education 
institutions  must  help  prepare  students  for  the  inevitability  of  global  interdependence 
and  for  living  in  a world  clWacterized  by  ethnic  and  cultiual  diversity. 

Teacher  training  programs  must  prepare  the  prospective  teacher  to  design  and 
implement,  with  the  cooperation  of  multicultural  populations,  a multicultural  curriculum 
which  will  enable  learners  in  a culturally  diverge  society  to  cope  with  the  persistent  life 
situations  facing  them  in  an  interdependent  world  (James  Lynch,  1989).  Therefore, 
competencies  and  understandings  needed  by  multiethnic  pupils  as  they  attempt  to  deal 
with  tlie  basic  problems  and  situations  of  everyday  living  should  constitute  the  core  of  a 
curriculum  designed  to  train  teachers  to  function  effectively  in  today's  dynamic  and 
complex  society  of  disparate  cultures;  Banks  (1987)  believes  that  if  teacher  education 
programs  are  to  prepare  pre-  in-service  in-service  to  function  function  within 
multicultural  classrooms,  they  must  help  teachers  acquire; 

1 . More  democratic  attitudes  and  values; 

2.  A clarified  pliilosophical  position  related  to  pliualism; 

3 . A process  of  conceptualization  of  ethnic  stupes; 

4.  The  abihty  to  view  society  from  diverse  ethnic  perspectives;  and 

5.  Knowledge  of  the  emerging  stages  of  etlinicity  and  tlieir  curricular  and  teacliing 
implications. 

Hillard  (1974)  empliasizes  tliat  the  teaching  process  is  always  a cross-cultural 
encounter  so  that  the  primary  objective  of  a multicultiual  teacher  education  program 
should  be  to  train  prospective  teachers  how  to  plan  for,  and  carry  out  the  processes  of 
"culture  context  teaching”.  He  stresses  the  fact  tliat  teachers  are  obligati  to  modify 
tlieir  instructional  styles  to  be  more  compatible  with  the  culture  and  learning  styles  of 
different  ethnic  groups.  He  provides  recommendations  for  the  preparation  of  teachers 
who  can  function  successfully  in  a culturally  heterogeneous  environment.  He  lists  the 
following  understandings,  skills  and  attitudes  as  essential  for  teacher  effectiveness: 

Essential  Understandings 

1 . The  teaching  process  is  always  a cross-cultural  encounter. 

2.  The  personality,  values,  and  social  background  of  the  teacher  are  critical  cultural 
inputs. 

3.  All  teaching  tools  are  culture  bound. 
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4.  The  classroom  is  not  a benign  context,  but  a potent  matrix. 

5.  Teachers  must  understand  how  the  student  can  be  a victim. 

6.  Teachers  must  understand  that  all  minds  are  equally  complex 

7 . Teachers  must  be  helped  to  understand  tliat  the  poor  and  racial  or  ethnic  minorities 
can  and  actually  liave  been  able  to  learn  at  tlie  same  level  as  others  when  the  proper 
enviromnental  support  was  provided. 

8.  Teachers  must  understand  tliat  reaming  is  related  to  a sense  of  power  over  some  of 
tlie  forces  wliich  infringe  upon  our  lives. 

9.  Teachers  must  understand  how  their  own  expectations  are  determining  factors  in 
building  a climate  for  growtli  of  students. 

10.  Teachers  must  intimately  understand  the  culture  of  their  students. 

Essential  Skills: 

1 . Tlie  abihty  to  communicate  with  students  from  other  cultures. 

2.  Diagnosing  the  knowledge  and  abilities  of  students  from  other  cultures. 

3.  Skill  in  the  evaluation  of  professional  literature  bearing  upon  multicultural  problem.*; 

4.  Self-diagnosis. 

5.  Recognizing  cultural  equivalencies. 

6.  Detecting  conscious  and  unconscious  negative  signals. 

Essential  Attitudes: 

1 . Teachers  must  be  as  free  of  bias  as  possible  and  must  be  open  to  continuing 
self-examination 

2.  Teachers  must  honor  and  value  cultural  alternatives  such  as  language,  beliefs, 
values  and  behaviors. 

3 . Teachers  must  feel  that  a multicultural  orientation  is  beneficial  to  them  personally. 

To  help  the  teacher  to  function  effectively  in  ethnically  pluralistic  classrooms, 
(1974)  believes  that  a teacher  education  program  should  be  plaimed  around  competency 
clusters  which  would  prepare  all  teachers  to  develop  certain  basic  competencies  in  the 
areas  of: 

1 . Understanding  human  growth  and  development; 

2.  Plaiming  and  preparing  for  instruction; 

3.  Performing  instructional  functions; 

4.  Performing  assessment  functions; 

5.  Displaying  pupil  achievement; 

6.  Relating  interpersonally; 

7 . Clarrying  out  non-professional  responsibihties. 

These  competency  clusters  are  broken  down  into  competencies  to  be  demonstrated 
by  ale  teachers  in  a culturally  diverse  society,  and  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  by 
teachers  who  teach  culturally  different  children  and  youth.  Wyim's  focus  upcompetency 
areas  in  programs  for  training  teachers  to  function  in  a culturally  diverse  society,  and  his 
emphasis  upon  competencies  to  be  demonstrated  by  teachers  of  culturally  different 
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children  and  youtli  support  tlie  introduction  of  competency-base  education  as  a viable 
strategy  for  fiilfilling  tlie  goals  of  a multicultural  teacher  education  program. 

Tlie  recommendations  of  Banks  (1981),  Hilliard  (1974),  and  Wynn  (1974)  seem  to 
suggest  a comprehensive  listing  of  competencies  essential  to  tlie  preparation  of  effective 
teachers  for  a multicultural  society.  Implementation  of  a program  to  accommodate  tliese 
competencies  will  require  significant  changes  in  the  academic  contort  and  experiences 
provided  for  prospective  teachers.  Tliese  changes  will  affect  all  facets  of  the  college 
program  and  will  require  tlie  cooperation  of  a large  segment  of  tlie  academic 
community.  Anything  less  than  a concentrated,  committed  and  cooperative  effort  will 
result  in  mere  academic  tinkering  with  an  outmoded  and  ineffective  teacher  education 
program. 

An  effective  multicultural  education  program  is  needed  for  American  youth.  This 
goal  is  only  possible  througli  the  creation  of  a viable  multicultural  teacher  education 
program  responsible  for  producing  teachers  who  can  put  into  practice  the  philosophy  of 
cultural  pluralism  and  utilize  culturally  derived  teaching  competencies  in  a personalized 
process  of  teaching  and  reaming  (Duane  Campbell,  1996).  A teacher  education  program 
which  focuses  upon  preparing  teachers  for  multicultural  classrooms  should  be  designed 
immediately.  Gay  (1995)  believes  that  preparing  teachers  to  work  better  with  culturally 
different  students  and  communities  demands  action  now  and  that  conventional 
approaches  to  teacher  education  must  be  decentered  and  transformed  at  their  most 
fundamental  core  if  teachers  are  to  be  prepared  to  educate  for  diversity  students  of  the 
21  1st  century  who  will  be  increasin^y  racially,  culturally,  ethnically,  socially,  and 
linguistically  pluralistic. 

The  definitions,  purposes,  and  characteristics  of  multicultural  education  cited  in 
current  literature  suggest  that  the  curricular  components  of  a multicultural  teacher 
education  program  should  equip  prospective  with  the  following  understandings; 

1.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  represent  one  of  the  resources  of  our  nation  but 
tlieir  full  potential  will  be  reaUzed  only  through  a curricular  design  structured  to 
meet  their  needs  in  today's  world. 

2.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youtli  should  be  involved  in  curricular  experiences  in 
wliich  each  individual  will  have  the  opportunity  to  capitahze  upon  his/her 
potentiahties. 

3.  Multicultural  children  and  youth  should  be  guided  and  developed  to  the  extent  that 
they  can  make  a maximum  contribution  to  society's  well  being. 

4.  Multicultural  children  and  youth  should  be  involved  in  a curriculum  which  focus 
upon  the  basic  problems  and  situations  of  everyday  living  confronting  them  in  a 
democracy. 

5.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  have  special  concerns,  and  tliey  must  be  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  needed  growth  in  dealing  with  the  range  of  persistent  life  situations 
in  America's  plurahstic  society. 

6.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youtli  experience  maximum  growtli  toward  democratic 
values  and  ways  of  behaving  only  when  tlie  dominant  agencies  directing  their 
activities— home,  school,  church,  community-coordinate  their  efforts,  and  each 
operates  upon  the  basic  guidelines  governing  democratic  living. 
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7.  Multicultural  children  and  youth  learn  from  everything  to  which  they  respond; 
therefore,  their  total  curriculum  must  be  conceived  as  all  the  situations  with  which 
tliey  must  deal. 

8.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  need  personalized  instruction;  it  is  essential  in 
providing  reaming  experiences  which  will  be  meaningful  for  culturally  and 
linguistically  different  children. 

9.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  need  to  be  tauglit  to  be  tolerant. 

10.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youtli  need  to  be  helped  to  understand  tlie  causes  of 
prejudice. 

1 1.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  need  to  learn  how  to  get  along  witli  others. 

12.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youth  should  learn  to  liandle  new  situations  in  ways 
that  are  consistent  with  social  reahty. 

13.  Multicultural  cliildren  and  youtli  should  be  tauglit  to  learn,  by  thoughtful  appraisal, 
tlie  contributions  and  privileges  of  all  members  of  tlie  coimnunity. 

These  understandings  do  indicate  the  broad  concepts  of  teacher  competencies  that 

are  necessary  for  teachers  of  multiethnic  learners  as  tliey  attempt  to  reaUze  tlie  goals  of  a 

truly  multicultural  education  program.  Some  of  tlie  concepts  are  cited  below: 

1.  Teachers  of  multicultural  schools  must  understand  etluiic  learners  as  the 
individuals  tliey  are,  each  witli  his/her  potentialities  and  rate  of  growth,  and  each 
with  liis/her  own  background,  problems,  liabits,  and  curiosities.  If  tlie  important 
democratic  value  of  respect  for  personahty  is  realized  among  multietlmic  cliildren 
and  youth,  tlie  curriculum  must  reflect  tliese  differences  among  learners.  A teacher 
must  be  able  to  promote  a maximum  of  personahty  integration  and  happiness  for 
their  pupils  as  well  as  the  greatest  gain  in  academic  achievement.  Tlierefore,  it  is 
essential  that  pre-service  and  in-service  educational  experiences  help  prospective 
teachers  to  develop  "well  - integrated"  personahties  so  tliat  tliey  can  do  everything 
possible  e to  promote  an  optical  state  for  each  ethnic  pupil.  Curricular  experiences 
should  be  designed  which  would  help  the  prospective  teacher  to: 

a.  a understand  and  apply  relevant  tlieory  pertaining  to  hmiian  growth  and 
development  and  development  in  the  educative  process. 

b.  gain  a functional  understanding  of  self  in  terms  of  liis/lier  physical,  emotional, 
social,  and  mental  characteristics,  needs,  problems,  and  developmental  tasks. 

c.  gain  a functional  knowledge  of  the  general  and  unique  characteristics,  needs, 
problems,  and  developmental  tasks  of  racial  and  ethnic  groups  in  America. 

d.  acquire  a positive  self-concept,  and  to  help  multiethnic  learners  to  do  the  same. 

e.  develop  self-confidence,  and  to  help  multiethnic  learners  to  do  the  same. 
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f.  gain  a fiinctional  understanding  of  his/her  culture  and  tlie  cultures  of  he 
multicultural  learners  and  how  tlieir  cultural  roles  are  determined  and  acted  out  in 
terms  of  the  personal  and  social  dynamics  of  the  teaching-learning  environment. 

g.  realize  that  the  multiethnic  student  comes  to  school  with  a personality,  a set  of 
aims,  values,  social  habits  and  attitudes  which  are  the  product  of  his  sub  culture 
experiences.  Tlierefore,  individualized  instruction,  student-centered  methodology 
and  "cultural  context*  teaching  must  be  employed  in  the  educative  process.  The 
multiethnic  student  is  a unitary,  integrating  who  is  seeking  to  maintain  equilibrimn; 
a goal-seeking  organism,  pursuing  purpose  in  order  to  satisfy  needs;  an  active, 
behaving,  exploratory  individual  with  a pattern  and  rhythm  of  growth  peculiar  to 
liis/her  individuality;  a learner  whose  education  process  must  provide  freedom  to 
explore,  to  construct,  to  question,  to  differ,  to  make  mistakes,  and  to  develop 
creative  contributions  within  the  limits  of  freedom  of  democratic  controls,  right  of 
others,  and  good  taste.  This  bang  true  - -then,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  be  taught 
to  recognize  tliat  in  a multicultural  classroom  widely  different,  varied  type  of  1 
learning  experiences  should  be  provided,  adaptable  to  levels  of  maturity,  and  to 
different  rates,  interests  and  abiUties.  If  a "well-integrated"  personality  is  sought  for 
in  educating  and  humanizing  pupils,  a teacher  of  multicultural  children  must 
attempt  to  promote  adjustment  patterns  tliat  are  satisfying  to  each  student;  tliat  are 
flexible  to  changing  needs  and  social  conditions;  and  tliat  are  approved  by  the 
members  of  the  many  sub-groups  in  which  the  pupils  must  hinction. 

2 Tlie  responsibility  of  a multicultural  teacher  education  program  to  help  tlie 
prospective  teacher  to  develop  an  understanding  and  respect  for  the  cultures  of  other 
diverse  groups  is  a complex  and  demanding  task.  The  individuaUty  of  the  learner 
must  be  taken  into  account.  The  experiences  must  possess  maximum  life-likeness 
for  the  multiethnic  lea,  and  must  be  socially  desirable.  Multicultural  teacher 
education  experiences  should  focus  upon  concepts,  meaning,  value  patterns, 
attitudes,  habits,  and  cultural  backgrounds  which  are  familiar  to  all  racial  groups 
and  classes.  Students  should  not  be  liandicapped  in  terms  of  experiential  and 
conceptional  backgrounds. 

3 It  is  absolutely  important  for  teachers  of  multicultural  schools  to  acquire  tliose 
Knowledges,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  will  facilitate  growtli  in  tlie  abiUty  to  act  in 
intergroup  relations.  The  educational  process  is  essentially  an  attempt  to  facilitate 
tlie  socialization  of  the  individual.  Tlie  sociaUzation  process  is  bas^  upon  social 
interaction  which  rests  upon  good  human  relations  and  effective  intergroup 
relations.  Therefore,  tlie  educative  setting  for  multicultural  cliildren  should  provide 
many  varied  opportunities  to  work  in  the  "we"  relationsliip,  developing,  eventually 
into  self-directed  groups  activity.  Tlie  whole  range  of  interactive  human  relation 
sliips,  the  cooperative  group  process,  is  essential  to  tlie  development  of  mature 
socialized  multicultural  person^ties.  Teachers  of  multicultural  populations  must  be 
trained  to  plan  and  direct  a humanistic  and  cooperative  socialization,  process. 

4 It  is  important  for  a multicultural  teacher  education  program  to  design  curricular 
experiences  which  will  help  the  prospective  teacher  to  cope  with  the  language 
problems  which  bilingual  children  experience.  Many  school  districts  have  large 
numbers  of  parents  who  speak  only  a foreign  language  and  their  children  grow  up  in 
a bilingual  environment.  In  fact,  large  groups  of  pupils,  in  this  culturally  diverse 
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society,  are  literally  foreign  speaking.  Prospective  teachers  must  be  taught  not  to 
penalize  them  for  being  foreign  language  speakers,  ratlier  tliey  should  be  taught  how 
to  capitaUze  on  their  heritage.  Teachers  must  also  be  tauglit  that  because  their 
language  is  different,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their  language  is  deficient 
Prospective  teacher  should  also  be  required  to  become  familiar  with  the  language 
used  by  the  etlinic  groups  they  will  encounter. 

5 A multicultural  education  program  should  involve  prospective  teach"  in  varied 
curricular  experiences  to  equip  tliem  witli  tlie  knowl^ge,  skills  and  attitudes 
necessary  for  identifying  multietlmic  children  witli  persistent  feelings  of  inferiority. 
Unfortunately,  inferiority  feelings,  which  are  so  great  as  to  tlueaten  the  security  of 
tlie  child,  are  often  encountered  in  a multicultural  classroom.  The  prospective 
teacher  must  also  engage  in  curricular  experiences  wliich  would  equip  tliem  witli  tlie 
appropriate  strategies  for  deeding  witli  the  minority  children's  socidly  undesirable 
reactions  to  persistent  feelings  of  inferiority.  They  must  become  familiar  with 
specific  tecliniques  for  dealing  witli  such  behavior  as  timidity,  bullying, 
awkwardness,  delinquency,  envy,  domineering  behavior,  day-dreaming, 
perfectionism,  self-effacement  annoying  attention  getting  devices,  fear  of 
attempting  new  activities,  and  pretended  ill  health.  They  must  become  aware  of  the 
facts  that  minority  children  will  not  exhibit  any  of  these  behavior  traits  consistently; 
and  that  often  the  discovery  of  activities  in  which  they  can  achieve  merit,  praise, 
and  win  recognition  is  likely  to  alleviate  them  markedly. 

An  effective  multicultural  teacher  education  program  based  upon  the  aforementioned 
concepts  and  competencies  should  enable  prospective  teachers  to  perform  the  following 
specific  professional  tasks  as  they  attempt  to  help  multicultural  reamers  hve  in  a global 
society  characterized  by  cultural  plurahsm  and  cultural  change; 

1 A teacher  involved  in  a multicultural  classroom  should  be  able  to  develop  an 
understanding  of  the  cultiues  of  his/her  pupils  so  tliat  they  can  capitalize  on  its 
strengths  and  avoid  competing  against  its  mores  and  ideals.  This  requires; 

a)  an  understanding  of  the  origin  and  history  of  basic  characteristic  and  lifestyles 
of  the  various  social,  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  America. 

b)  an  understanding  of  the  ciurent  philosophies,  values  and  attitudes  of  the  ethnic 
and  racial  groups  in  America. 

c)  a functional  understanding  of  the  specific  customs  and  traditions  of  the  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  within  the  multicultural  classrooms  and  the  community  at  large. 

d)  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sub-cultures  in  the  various  ethnic 
groups. 

e)  an  understanding  of  the  characteristics  of  the  American  culture  and  its 
relationship  to  its  sub-cultures. 

2.  A teacher  must  be  able  to  identify,  select  and  use  a wide  variety  of  instructional 
resources  which  are  appropriate  for  the  cultural  groups  involved,  in  terms  of 
interest,  levels  of  complexity,  students'  maturity  and  experience,  and  in  accord  with 
individual  differences  within  the  group.  Multiethnic  students  represent  widely 
different  capacities,  abilities,  and  interests  wliich  caimot  be  satisfied  tlirougli 
uniform  methodology. 
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3.  A teacher  must  be  able  to  identify,  select  and  utilize  modem  technological 
resources  to  promote  tlie  fulfillment  of  tlie  many  and  varied  needs  of  multietlinic 
learners. 

4.  A teacher  must  be  able  to  conceptualize  the  impact  of  varied  home,  community, 
and  social  forces  upon  tlie  behavior  of  the  multiethnic  student  and  to  plan  for 
community  involvement.  Tliis  involvement  requires  tliat  tlie  teacher  acquires 
tecliniques  for  understanding  family  and  community  patterns  of  social  relationships 
among  racial  and  etlmic  groups.  It  is  essential  for  famihes  of  multiethnic  children 
and  youth  to  be  involved  in  the  planning  and  execution  of  meaningful  multicultural 
experiences. 

5. A  teacher  should  be  able  to  make  a critical  appraisal  of  the  social  institutions  of 
groups;  and  to  determine  tlie  extent  to  wliich  he/she  can  assist  with  solving 
problems  of  segregation  discrimination,  prejudice  and  hostility. 

6.  A teacher  should  acquire  cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  knowledges  and 
skills  wliich  will  help  liim/lier  to  recognize  tlie  fdlacy  concerning  intellectual 
inferiority  or  superiority  of  a racial  or  etlmic  group  overcome  cultural  and  racial 
stereotypes;  and  to  faciUtate  the  solving  of  problems  arising  from  cultural  diversity. 

7.  A teacher  must  understand  how  to  design  and  implement  bilingual,  cross-cultural 
programs.  He/she  must  be  able  to  select  and  use  appropriate  instruments  of 
communication  with  individuals  and  groups.  It  is  imperative  for  the  teacher  to 
understand  the  language  variances  of  multiethnic  reamers. 

8.  A teacher  must  be  able  to  make  systematic  studies  of  ethnic  learners  to  discover 
tlieir  differences  and  similarities.  From  this  information  should  emerge  a flexible 
curriculum  geared  to  the  needs  and  potentialities  of  individuals.  Many  of  America's 
significant  achievements  come  from  a wealth  of  diversity  in  capacity,  interest  and 
viewpoint  The  following  cited  knowledges,  skills  and  attitudes  are  needed  by 
teachers  if  they  are  to  make  functional  studies  of  ethnic  learners; 


a)  a Understand  and  apply  factual  information  to  validate  attitudes  and  beliefs  about 
ethnic  groups. 

b)  Appraise  many  sources  of  information  concerning  etlmic  groups. 

c)  Make  critical  interpretations  of  sources  of  information  concerning  ethnic  groups. 

d)  Make  intelligent  use  of  appropriate  sources  of  information  about  ethnic  groups. 

e)  Understand,  interpret  and  appropriately  apply  in,  the  socialization  process, 
information  about  the  mores  and  folkways  of  ethnic  groups. 

f)  Accept  the  fact  that  racial  and  ethnic  groups  express  the  same  values,  attitudes 
and  appreciations  through  different  behavior  patterns. 

g)  Relate  with  ethnic  group  with  proper  regard  for  basic  factors  and  principles 
which  govern  their  lives. 

h)  Understand  the  privileges,  responsibihties  and  restrictions  which  govern  the 
behavior  of  ethnic  groups. 

i)  Identify  similarities  and  differences  in  standards  of  living  and  patterns  of  work  of 
families  of  racial  and  etlmic  groups. 

j)  Relate,  in  a positive  maimer,  with  members  of  tlie  various  social  and  ethnic 
groups. 

k)  Acquire  simple  techniques  for  effective  intergroup  cooperation. 


When  immediate  and  continuing  life  situations  become  the  bases  for  the  Selection 
and  organization  of  instructional  objectives,  content,  teacliing-leaming  experience, 
metliodology  and  evaluative  techniques;  tlie  identification  of  tasks  to  be  performed  by 
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multicultural  populations,  tlie  following  participles  should  direct  tlie  teacher's  efforts  in 
fulfilling  the  goals  of  general  education. 

Professional  education  and  the  area  of  specialization  in  a viable  teacher  education 
program; 

1 . Learning  should  be  an  active  process;  it  is  doing,  reacting,  undergoing. 

2.  Learning  should  be  a unitary  process. 

3 . Learning  should  be  a meaningful  process. 

4.  Learning  should  be  a direct  experience  as  much  as  possible. 

5.  Learning  should  be  a concrete  experience  as  much  as  possible 

6.  Learning  should  be  a goal-setting  activity. 

7.  Learning  should  be  functional  as  well  as  abstract. 

8.  Learning  should  relate  the  students'  purposes  and  problems  of  continuing  life 
situations. 

9.  Learning  under  intrinsic  motivation  is  preferable  to  learning  under  extrinsic 
motivation. 

10.  Learning  purposes  and  goals  should  be  geared  to  the  interests,  needs  and 
maturities  of  the  learners. 

1 1 . Learning  will  be  more  nearly  adequate  if  tlie  situations  in  which  it  is  learned  is 
similar  to  those  situations  in  which  it  may  be  used. 

The  information  cited  in  this  article  pertaining  to  the  competencies  needed  by 
teachers  in  multicultural  classrooms,  and  the  kinds  of  teacher  education  curricular 
experiences  needed  to  develop  these  competencies  in  prospective  teachers,  is  in 
agreement  with  F.  H. 

Klassen  and  D.  M.  Gollnick's  ( 1 980)  components  of  effective  multicultural  teacher 
education  programs.  Tlieir  components  deal  witli  helping  tlie  prospective  teacher  to 
become; 

1 . practitioners  of  positive  human  relations; 

2.  famihar  witli  tlie  cultures,  lifestyles,  and  contributions  of  all  racial  and  ethnic 
groups;  and 

3.  functionally  intelligent  about  the  issues  and  problems  of  racism,  prejudice,  and 
discrimination,  and  the  influence  these  forces  have  on  the  lifestyle  of  cultural 
groups. 

Based  upon  tlie  information  presented  in  this  paper  pertaining  to  multicultural 
education;  nature,  purposes,  characteristics,  components,  principles,  major  concepts, 
competencies  and  guidelines  for  the  implementation  of  an  effective  multicultural 
education  program  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools;  and  for  the  creation  of  an 
effective  multicultural  teacher  education  program  I would,  now,  like  to  suggest  a 
tlieoretical  structure  for  tlie  designing  and  implementing  of  a viable  multicultural  teacher 
education  program.  Tlie  first  step  to  be  followed  in  the  developing  of  the  structure  is  to 
create  a conceptual  framework.  Multicultural  teacher  education  is  best  implemented 
through  a conceptual  framework  designed  according  to  multicultural  imperatives,  and 
shared  among  members  of  the  professional  community.  Tlie  framework  should  include 
tlie  mission  statement  and  values  which  support  it,  and  the  professional  commitments  of 
teacher  education  personnel;  philosophy  and  purposes;  assessment  statements  of  desired 
results  for  prospective  teachers;  an  associated  rational  for  course  work,  field 
experiences,  and  program  evaluation;  and  it  should  reflect  multicultural  imperatives  and 
global  perspectives  tlirougliout  the  entire  program.  The  framework  should  be  based  ujxm 
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a knowledge  base  which  rests  on  established  and  contemporary  research,  the  wisdom  of 
practice,  and  emerging  and  current  education  policies  and  practices. 

The  second  step  to  be  followed  in  designing  a multicultural  teacher  education 
program  is  the  dividing  of  the  conceptual  framework  into  four  major  curricular 
components  with  detailed  multicultural  descriptors  and  imperatives.  The  components  are 
as  follows: 

Genera  Education 

The  general  education  aspect  of  a teacher  education  program  represents  courses  and 
otlier  learning  experiences  in  the  Uberal  arts  and  sciences  that  prospective  teachers  take 
for  the  purposes  of  becoming  liberally  educated.  General  studies  courses  an/or 
experiences  in  the  arts,  communications,  history,  literature,  matliematics,  philosophy, 
sciences  and  the  social  sciences  are  essential  as  they  help  the  prospective  teacher  to 
develop  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  with  multicultur^  and  global  perspectives. 

Tlie  basic  purpose  of  a general  education  program  is  to  provide  students  with  a broad 
understanding  of  man's  cultural  heritage.  It  would  tend  to  provide  the  framework  for  a 
realistic  understanding  of  a cultural  diverse  society.  Such  a purpose,  it  effectively 
implemented,  is  consistent  with  the  requirements  for  competent  teachers  in  multicultural 
classrooms.  A general  education  curriculum  is  usually  designed  to  provide  broadening 
experiences  in  communication  skills,  science,  social  sciences,  and  the  humanities.  These 
experiences  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  develop  an  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  contemporary  civilization.  General  education  tends  to  broaden 
prospective  teachers'  understanding  of  their  role  as  citizens  in  a pluralistic  democratic 
society  and  as  teachers  of  multicultural  children  and  youth.  It  is  through  general 
education  experiences  that  prospective  teachers  acquire  those  traits,  attitudes,  values, 
and  knowledges  which  will  help  them  develop  an  appreciation  of  people  who  are 
different  culturally,  socially,  reUgiously,  educationally,  economically  and  politically. 
This  appreciation  should  result  in  prospective  teachers  being  willing  to  accord  the 
culturally  different  full  equality  of  opportunity. 

The  general  education  experiences  of  prospective  teachers  should  help  them  to 
communicate  their  thoughts  orally,  and  in  writing  with  enough  clarity  and  logic  to  be 
understood  by  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups;  develop  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
languages  of  multicultural  children  and  youth;  and  the  general  education  experiences 
should  help  them  to  recognize  language  as  a special  dimension  in  the  education  of  the 
culturally  and  linguistically  different,  and  to  consider  language  differences  as 
representing  basic  means  of  communication. 

A teacher  education  program  which  focuses  upon  preparing  teachers  for 
multicultural  classrooms  should  design  general  educational  experiences  wliich  will 
enable  prospective  teachers  to  acquire  those  personaUty  traits  that  are  conducive  to 
establisliing  effective  human  relations  with  all  racial  and  ethnic  groups;  identify 
immediate  and  continuing  life  situations  of  multicultural  pupils;  and  to  select,  and  to 
organize  content  and  activities  which  will  enable  multicultural  learners  to  deal  critically 
and  creatively  with  the  immediate  and  continuing  life  situations. 

Tire  general  education  component  of  a teacher  education  program  should  provide  for 
professional  laboratory  experiences  which  will  bring  the  prospective  teachers  into  many 
and  varied  contacts  with  multiethnic  students  so  that  they  may  acquire  the  knowledges, 
attitudes,  and  skills  necessary  for  understanding  their  characteristics,  needs,  problems, 
interests,  and  developmental  tasks.  It  should  also  involve  the  prospective  teachers  in 
informal  and  formal  activities  with  diverse  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  order  to 
understand  multicultural  people:  their  cultures  and  lifestyles,  and  the  contributions  they 


have  made,  and  are  making  toward  world  civilization,  American  civilization,  to  the  local 
setting. 

Specialization 

The  area  of  specialization  in  a teacher  education  program  provides  intensive  study  in 
tlie  content  fields  in  which  prospective  teachers  hope  to  teach  in  tlie  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  It  provides  the  teacher  witli  important  instmctional  content  It  is  in 
tliis  area  tliat  prospective  teachers  complete  a sequence  of  courses  and/or  experiences  to 
develop  an  understanding  of  tlie  structure.  Skills,  core  concepts,  ideas,  values,  facts, 
metliods  of  Inquiry,  and  uses  of  technology  for  the  content  they  plan  to  teach.  It  ensures 
tliat  teacher  candidates  attain  academic  competence  in  specific  instructional  content. 
Tliis  content  will  and  should,  in  some  cases,  reinforce  professional  education  and  the 
foundational  studies  of  general  education.  SpeciaUzation  in  social  studies  and  language 
arts  are  obvious  areas  where  intense  study  will  provide  a deeper  understanding  of  other 
cultures  and  the  contributions  to  civilization  mad  by  their  members.  Similar  benefits  can 
be  derived  from  other  areas  of  specialization.  For  example,  a prospective  teacher  of 
multiethnic  classes  in  music,  art  and  foreign  languages  has  an  obligation  to  become 
famihar  with  the  contributions  of  various  cultures  and  ethnic  groups.  Although  the 
physical  sciences,  mathematics  and  other  disciplines  may  not  ded  directly  with 
multicultural  content  to  a significant  extent,  a prospective  teacher  must  be  familiar  with 
contributions  of  ethnic  minorities  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  these  fields. 

Professional  Education 

The  professional  sequence  is  made  up  of  those  elements  which  are  concerned  with 
tlie  theory  and  practice  of  the  teaching  learning  process.  Since  teachers  are  measured  by 
tlieir  ability  to  practice  their  profession  successfully,  tliey  must  have  control  of  the 
knowledge  and  principles  upon  which  their  practice  is  based.  Adequate  control  of 
knowledge  and  principles  is  developed  in  prospective  teachers  fiirough  plaimed 
experiences  under  capable  guidance  and  direction.  Prospective  teachers  learn  to  plan  and 
direct  an  effective  teaching-learning  process  for  multicultural  children  and  youth. 

It  is  through  the  professional  sequences  of  theory  courses  and  multicultural 
professional  laboratory  experiences  that  prospective  teaches  will  be  trained  to  use  those 
teaching  strategies  which  are  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate  for  multicultural 
children  and  youth;  create  and  utilize  instructional  resources  which  are  meaningful  to 
tlie  identified  culturally  different  child  in  building  a positive  self  concept;  formulate 
meaningful  instructional  objectives  for  multicultural  children  and  youth;  plan  specific 
activities  which  will  help  them  multiethnic  child  to  achieve  the  designed  cognitive, 
psycho-motor  and  affective  objective;  identify  and  utilize  appropriate  evaluative 
devices;  and  they  will  be  trained  to  apply  the  principles  of  human  growth  and 
development,  psychology,  democracy,  and  curriculum  to  creating  a humanistic 
educative  process  to  help  multiethnic  children  and  youth  achieve  personal  and  social 
adjustment  in  this  dynamic,  complex,  and  pluralistic  democratic  society. 

The  professiorral  component  of  the  teacher  education  program  must  prepare  the 
prospective  teachers  to  design  and  implement,  with  the  cooperation  of  multicultural 
populations,  a culturally  pluralistic  curriculum  which  will  enable  learners  in  a culturally 
diverse  society  to  cope  with  the  persistent  life  situations  facing  them  Therefore, 
competencies  and  understandings  needed  by  multiethruc  children  and  youth,  as  they 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  basic  problems  and  situations  of  everyday  living,  should 
constitute  the  core  of  the  professional  sequence  in  a teacher  education  program  designed 
to  help  teachers  function  efiectively  in  today's  society  of  disparate  cultures. 
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Professional  Laboratory  Experiences 

"Professional  laboratory  experiences  are  all  those  contacts  witli  cliildren,  youth,  and 
adults  in  school  and  community  that  make  a direct  contribution  to  tlie  understanding  of 
basic  concepts  and  principles  as  well  as  individuals  and  their  guidance  in  the  teaching 
learning  process"  (Jolm  G.  Flowers,  1948,  p.  7).  It  is  through  a planned  program  of 
laboratory  experiences  that  prospective  teachers  will  liave  opportunities  to  perform  the 
major  tasks  of  teaching  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  master  teachers. 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  represent  the  core  of  a program  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers.  They  integrate  educational  theory  and  practice  into  a meaningful 
and  active  relationship,  and  they  promote  the  development  of  a professional  skill 
through  systematic  and  continuous  practice  under  the  direction  of  qualified  public 
school  and  college  p>ersonnel.  The  provision  for  direct  experience  gives  meaning  to 
ideas,  theory,  and  action.  "Direct  experiences  refers  to  the  actual  living  through  a 
situation  or  event.  It  implies  direct  association  with  and  participation  in  an  on-going 
activity"  (Donald  P.  Cottress,  1956  - Stratemeyer,  p.  67).  This  characteristic  has  resulted 
in  the  identification  of  professional  laboratory  experiences  as  a major  instructional 
procedure  in  teacher  education. 

Since  the  focus  of  a truly  multicultural  teacher  education  program  is  on  the 
development  of  essential  teaching  competencies  to  be  demonstrated,  it  is  expected  that 
teacher  education  personnel  will  place  high  priority  upon  an  immediate  restructuring  of 
that  aspect  of  the  teacher  education  program  which  concerns  itself  with  direct 
experience  and  practice-professional  laboratory  experiences.  Laboratory  situations 
provide  excellent  opportunities  for  prospective  teachers  to  have  a variety  of  meaningful 
multicultural  education  experiences. 

Professional  laboratory  experiences  provide  for  a cUnical  study  of  teaching. 
Tlieoretical  understandings  are  practice,  tested,  and  refined.  These  realistic  professional 
experiences  provide  relevance  and  challenge  in  teacher  education  as  th^  bring  about  the 
fusion  of  educational  theory  and  practice.  As  the  prospective  teacher  becomes  involved 
in  a program  of  flexible,  individualized,  meaningful,  and  practical  professional 
experiences,  he/she  will  gradually  assume  responsibility  for  teacliing. 

Multicultural  professional  laboratory  experiences  in  teacher  education  represent  a 
program  of  direct  experiences  in  which  prospective  teachers  will  have  contact  with 
children  and  youtli  in  a culturally  plurahstic  laboratory,  setting  accurately  representing 
tlie  diverse  society  of  America.  A functional  multicultural  professional  laboratoiy 
program  provides  an  ideal  opportimity  for  prospective  teachers  to  have  real  and  active 
experiences  with  multicultural  populations. 

Efifective  teaching  is  the  goal  of  teacher  education.  A program  of  multicultural 
professional  laboratory,  experiences  is  tlie  major  avenue  through  which  prospective 
teachers  may  acquire  those  Knowlwdges,  skills,  and  attitudes  which  inCTease  teaching 
effectiveness  in  today's  plurahstic  society.  In  this  program,  tliey  interact  with  and 
observe  multietlmic  groups  of  teachers  and  students  fimction  in  tlie  educative  process  of 
a culturally  diverse  society;  observe  and  put  educational  theory  into  practice;  develop 
instructional  skiU,  and  a functional  understanding  of  principles  of  education  upon  which 
practice  should  be  based;  and  they  acquire  the  fundamental  skills  needed  for  effective 
interaction,  communication,  and  personal  and  social  adjustment  in  a humanistic  society 
composed  of  many  unique  cultural  groups. 

Thus,  the  immediate  challenge  should  be  designed  a multicultural  professional 
laboratory  program  wherein  prospective  teachers  will  have  real  and  active  experiences 
with  multicultural  populations.  This  will  involve  assisting  prospective  teachers  in 
developing  competencies  needed  to  fimction  as  effective  teachers  of  multicultural 


cliildren,  and  helping  prospective  teachers  to  assist  children  and  youth  to  function  witliin 
tlieir  etlmic  culture,  the  mainstream  cultiue,  and  with  otlier  etlmic  cultiues.  Essential 
multicultural  professional  laboratory,  experiences  should  focus  upon  providing  a 
laboratory  sating  for  prospective  teachers  that  will  contribute  to  understanding:  (1) 
multicultural  children  and  youth:  their  characteristics,  needs,  problems,  developmental 
tasks  and  life-styles;  (2)  environments  and  cultmes  of  multicultural  children  and  youth; 
(3)  languages  of  multicultural  children  and  youth;  (4)  personalities  of  multicultural 
learners:  attitudes,  values,  aspirations,  self-concepts,  convictions,  insecmities,  abilities, 
competencies,  knowledges  and  prejudices;  (5)  purposes  of  a multicultural  educative 
process,  (6)  instructional  procedures  consistent  witli  tlie  accepted  purposes  of  education 
for  a multicultural  society;  (7)  tlie  concepts  tliat  America  is  a culturally  diverse  society, 
and  tliat  cultmal  pluralism  is  a basic  reality  in  tlie  American  classroom. 

Multicultural  professional  laboratory  experiences  should  be  an  integral  part  of  a 
teacher  education  program.  They  should  occin  continuously  tliroughout  tlie  entire 
teacher  education  curriculum  in  tlie  areas  of  general  education,  professionaeducation, 
and  in  tlie  area  of  specialization.  Tlie  components,  activities,  metliodology,  instructional 
resources  utilized  should,  at  times,  reflect  multiculturaUsm . 

It  is  quite  clear  that  tlie  most  important  professional  laboratory  experiences  witliin  a 
teacher  education  program  are  those  associate  with  student,  teacliing.  A very  valuable 
phase  in  the  pre-service  education  of  all  teachers  is  their  student-teaching  experience. 
Research  related  to  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  education  experiences  places  student 
teaching  at  the  top  of  the  list  of  the  most  important  aspects  of  a broad  program  of 
professional  laboratory  experiences. 

The  primary  purpose  of  student  teaching  is  to  involve  tlie  prospective  teachers  in 
experiences  in  wliich  they  will  be  called  upon  to  perform  tasks  of  teaching  similar  to 
tliose  in  an  actual  teaching  situation.  These  educational  experiences  occur  in  the 
observational  phase,  participatory  phase,  and  the  actual  teaching  phase  of  the  student 
teaching  experience.  All  three  phases  represent  excellent  opportunities  to  help 
prospective  teachers  understand  multicultural  education,  multicultural  cliildren  and 
youth,  and  multicultural  environments;  acquire  essential  multicultural  knowledges, 
attitudes,  and  skills,  and  to  help  them  acquire  social  and  emotional  qualities  needed  for 
effective  teaching  in  multicultural  classroom.  Therefore,  through  a truly  sound  and 
functional  student  teacliing  program  in  today's  public  school,  the  primary  goals  of  a 
multicultural  teacher  education  program  are  reaUzed,  and  thus,  the  goals  of  multicultural 
education  which  are  focused  upon  the  personal  and  social  adjustment  goals  of 
multiethnic  learners. 

The  third  step  in  designing  a multicultural  teacher  education  program  pertains  to 
constructing  a detailed  and  specific  outline  of  the  kinds  of  courses,  themes,  activities, 
and  methodologies,  instructional  resources  and  evaluative  techniques  which  should  be 
utilized  in  fulfilling  the  stated  objectives.  Examples  of  desired  content  and  major 
activities  are  Usted  below: 

1.  Content 

A.  Multicultural  Education 

1.  Definition 

2.  Purposes 

3.  Importance 

4.  Characteristics 

5.  Concepts 

6.  Principles 

7.  Components 


8.  Terminology 
a Multicultuialism 

b.  Multicultural  Education 

c.  Multietluiic 

d.  Etluiic  Studies 

e.  Culture 

f.  Cultural  Pluralism 

g.  Cultural  Diversity 

h.  Minority  groups 

i.  Bilingual 

j.  Ethnic  Groups 

1.  Bicultural 

i.  Bilingual 


n.  Acculturation 

o.  Macroculture 

p.  Racism 

q.  Prejudice 

r.  Segregation 

s.  Discrimination 

t.  Accommodation 

u.  Stereotype 
V.  Democracy 
w.  Curriculmn 
X.  Education 

y.  Global  Education 


B.  Minority  Groups 

1.  Origin  and  development 

2.  Culture  and  lifestyle 

3.  Dominant  characteristics 

4.  Language 

5.  Insidious  myths 

6.  Social  stratification 

7.  Problems  and  their  important  impact  on  lifestyle 

a.  Hostility 

b.  Prejudice 

c.  Discrimination 

d.  Segregation 

8.  Contributions 

C.  Minority  Learner 

1.  Characteristics 

a)  Physical 

b)  Mental 

c)  Social 

d)  Emotional 

2.  Unique  values,  aspirations,  expectations 

3.  Problems 

4.  Learning  styles 

D.  Human  Relations 

1.  Classroom  dynamics 

2.  Communication  skills 

3.  Cross-cultural  interactional  skills 

4.  Personal  awareness 

E.  Community  Analysis  and  involvement 

1.  Structure  of  community  culture 

2.  Functions  and  relationship  of  existing  social  institutions 

3.  Impact  of  social  institutions  on  learning  styles 

4.  Appropriate  utihzation  of  community  resources 


F.  Processes  of  Teaching 

a)  Formulating  a set  of  meaningful  objectives  for  culturally  diverse  students 

b)  (cogititive,  affective,  and  psychomotor). 

c)  Utilizing  motivational  tecluuques  and  incentives  which  appeal  to  the  interests, 

d)  values,  and  aspirations  of  culturally  different  youth. 

e)  Identifying  and  selecting  multicultural  contort  wluch  is  linguistically  appropriate. 

f)  Identii^ng  and  selecting  instructional  procedures  and  specific  strategies  for 
teaching  etluuc  students,  which  are  culturally  and  linguistically  appropriate. 

g)  Identifying  and  utiUzing  appropriate  multicultural  resources  (human,  cultural, 
physical). 

h)  Desigiung  meaningful  curricular  activities  or  student  living  in  a multicultural 
society. 

i)  Utilizing  appropriate  evaluative  techrtiques  which  take  into  consideration  the 
leaning  styles,  values,  expectations,  aspirations  and  orientations  of  multiethnic 
students. 

j)  Understanding  linguistic  characteristics  of  the  target  languages. 

G.  Culture  Context  Teaching 
Methodology  which  reflects  cultural  diversit> 

1.  Content  which  is  multicultural  in  nature  and  specifically  related  to  target  groups. 

2.  Procedures  and  activities  which  reflect  ethnic  cultures. 

3.  Principles  and  techniques  for  designing  a laboratory  setting  in  which  there  are 

4.  many  varied  opportunities  to: 

a)  a Have  direct  content  with  diverse  groups 

b)  Examine  one's  own  racial  and  ethnic  feelings  and  prejudices 

c)  c E?q)lore  and  observe  concepts  of  cultural  pluralism 

d)  Translate  theories  of  cultural  pluraUsm  in  action 

e)  Participate  in  stnictured  group  experiences  which  will  promote  self-identity  and 
acceptance  of  differences  existing  among  diverse  groups. 

11.  Major 

a.  Make  a thorough  study  of  the  origin,  development,  culture,  lifestyle,  and 
contributions  of  ethnic  groups. 

b.  Observe  the  community  life  of  the  ethnic  cultures  involved. 

c.  Participate  in  the  community  life  of  the  etlmic  cultures  involved. 

d.  Become  directly  involved  with  community  organizations  concerned  with 
promoting  he  human  relations. 

e.  Become  involved  in  stmctured  group  sessions  which  focus  upon  meaningful 
interaction  with  persons  of  different  cultures. 

f Become  involved  witli  community  and  school  efforts  to  combat  racism,  prejudice, 
and  discrimination. 

g.  Conduct  community  and  school  studies  to  analyze  tire  unpact  of  problems  arising 
from  culture  pluraUsm  and  cultmal  diversity. 

h.  Identify  current  biases  in  public  school  curriculmn  in  tenns  of  objectives, 
metliodology,  instructional  resources,  and  evaluation  procedures. 

i.  Become  famiUar  with  tire  language  of  the  target  cultures. 

j.  Outline  competencies  needed  to  teach  in  a multicultural  society. 

k.  Outline  competencies  needed  by  teachers  who  teach  culturaUy  different  youth. 
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1.  Design  a curriculum  for  a bilingual/bicultuial  liigli  school  in  which  you  use 
multiethnic  criteria. 

Tlie  outline  of  multicultural  content  and  activities  emphasizes  a multicultural 
laboratory  setting  for  teacher  education  which  (Grant,  1975)  believes  is  conducive  to 
exciting  possibilities  for  incorporating  practices  tliat  address  cliildren  and  youtli  of 
diverse  social  and  cultiual  backgrounds.  The  outline  also  allows  for  many  of  tlie  radical 
changes  suggested  by  (James  C.  Stone  and  Donald  DeNevi,  1971 ) in  terms  of  bringing 
into  the  schools  new  instructors,  novel  community-based  instructional  resources,  new 
facilities,  new  content  and  new  methods  which  will  increase  the  authenticity  of  the 
school's  coverage  of  ethnic  cultures.  The  outline  is  in  accord  with  the  writings  of  Grant 
Clothier  (1972),  another  writer  who  has  repeatedly  indicated  that  the  preparation  of 
well-trained,  effective  and  committed  multicultural  teachers  will  depend  upon  broad 
scale  curriculum  changes  based  upon  a reexamination  of  educational  purposes. 

Tlie  fourth  and  last  step  in  setting  up  a multicultural  teacher  education  program 
involves  the  recruiting  of  capable  administrators,  staff,  faculties,  and  students  from 
culturally,  ethnically,  and  racily,  diverse  backgrounds. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  the  major  aspects  of  teacher  education,  which  I believe 
demand  our  immediate  attention  as  we  strive  to  make  teacher  education  more  relevant. 
There  must  be  a total  commitment  by  teacher  education  personnel  to  developing  and 
implementing  a curriculum  pervaded  by  global  dimension,  humanism,  pluraUsm,  and 
cultural  diversity.  There  must  be  an  organized,  continuous  program  developed  for 
personnel  and  institutional  staff  development.  Teachers  must  learn  to  think 
multiculturally  and  become  skilled  in  organizing  learning  experiences  that  reflect 
diversity  and  uphold  equality.  Teachers  must  translate  cultmal  knowledge  into  cultural . 
Teaches  must  be  able  to  utilize  culturally  relevant  pedagogy.  Culture  context  teaching  is 
a "must". 

We  must  accept  tlie  challenge  to  construct  a multicultural  teacher  education  program 
wliich  will  equip  prospective  teachers  with  tlie  ability  to  teach  all  youth  according  to 
tlieir  needs  and  interests  within  the  framework  of  multicultural  imperatives  and 
perspectives. 

The  strength  and  survival  of  a countiy  is  inextricably  tied  to  the  quality  of  public 
schools  and  tlieir  effectiveness  in  the  education  of  all  students. 

A multicultural  society  requires  a multicultural  educative  process.  Elementary  and 
secondary  schools  must  help  multiethnic  children  and  youth  from  all  cultural  and  racial 
groups  to  acquire  an  understanding,  appreciation,  and  respect  for  others  and  their 
cultures;  and  to  transform  democratic  theory  into  practice-everyday  democratic  living. 
The  writer  firmly  believes  that  an  innovative  multicultural  teacher  education  program 
will  help  to  prepare  the  kind  of  teacher  needed  for  the  dynamic,  complex  multicultural 
classrooms  at  tlie  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

A review  of  the  literature  in  the  area  of  multicultural  education  revealed  that  far  too 
little  attention  is  given  to  programs  for  the  preparation  of  competent,  committed  teachers 
who  will  be  capable  of  entering  a multicultural  classroom.  The  research  clearly  points  to 
tlie  importance  of  teacher  education  personnel  in  establishing  a truly  multicultural 
setting;  and  it  also  indicates  a need  for  training  programs  to  ensure  the  preparation  of 
persormel  who  can  function  effectively  in  a culturally  diverse  society. 

Tlie  implementation  of  a functional  multicultural  teacher  education  program  is  the 
most  cliallenging  and  demanding  obligation  in  teacher  education.  The  imperative  in 
teacher  education  is  to  help  tlie  prospective  teacher  acquire  tlie  skills,  competencies,  and 
understandings  they  need  to  function  as  effective  teachers  of  multicultural  children. 
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Hopefully,  tills  article  lias  portrayed  tlie  pliilosopliy  that  multicultural  education  is 
not  a catchword  for  "minority"  but  encompasses  all  people  of  tlie  United  States,  tlie 
people  of  the  world,  tlieir  racial  and  etlinic  differences,  Uieir  customs,  tlieir  levels  of 
income,  tlieir  traditions  and  beliefs,  their  languages;  their  religious  beliefs;  and  that 
educational  institutions  must  begin  to  assume  responsibility  to  see  that  teacher  education 
programs  reflect  cultural  and  etlinic  pluralism  tlirougli  tlieir  staffing,  objectives,  content, 
meUiods,  teacliing-leaming  activities,  resources,  evaluative  devices,  and  participatory 
models  and  practices. 
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CONFLICT  MANAGEMENT:  AN  ESSENTIAL  TOOL  IN 
BUILDING  A HEALTHY  SCHOOL  CLIMATE 


Linda  Stevenson,  M.A. 

Rogue  Community  College 
USA 

“We  live  in  one  world  and  each  act  affect  the  Whole”-  Corita  Rent. 

THE  SCENE 

Two  students  are  arguing  in  the  liallway  outside  of  Mrs.  James'  room  in  the  Middle 
School.  Anger  has  escalated,  and  tlie  boys  start  pushing  each  other  around.  Voices  rise; 
tempers  flare. 

A teacher  walks  by  tliem  quickly,  ignoring  them,  wliile  the  hall  supervisor  who  was 
on  duty  at  the  other  end  of  the  hall,  comes  running  up  to  see  what  tlie  mckus  is  all  about. 
One  student  lias  fallen  to  the  floor  having  been  pushed  against  a locker.  The  supervisor 
realizes  that  he  isn't  really  hurt  and  that  the  other  boy  is  helping  him  up  with  an  apology. 

Incidents  like  this  and  worse  have  become  more  frequent  at  this  (^ddle  School.  The 
supervisor  is  upset  about  the  incident,  and  angiy  because  tlie  teacher  has  ignored  the 
situation  and  could  have  prevented  tlie  argument  from  becoming  physical  if  he  had 
stepped  in  immediately. 

Arguments  and  fluting  seem  to  be  increasing  in  many  schools  throughout  the  world. 
We  try  to  explain  the  rise  in  violence  by  recognizing  the  lack  of  good  models  of  non 
-violent  behavior  and  situations  on  television,  in  many  movies,  computer  games, 
newspapers,  and  some  sports.  The  gap  between  the  liaves  and  the  have-nots  and  the 
visibility  of  this  gap  on  a global  level  are  obvious.  THE  SCOOP  ON  VIOLENCE  AND 
KIDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  (from  Kids' Conscious  Acts  of  Peace, 

Ben  & Jerry's,  Box  240,  Route  100,  Waterbury,  VT  05676) 

Homicide  is  now  the  third  leading  cause  of  death  for  elementary  and  middle  school 
children. 

A typical  U.S.  child  witnesses  8,000  murders  on  television  by  the  time  he  or  she 
leaves  eighth  grade. 

1 out  of  6 teenagers  knows  someone  who  has  died  in  a violent  incident 
In  a 1993  national  siuvey,  1 1%  of  public  school  teachers  and  23%  of  students 
reported  being  victims  of  violence  in  or  around  their  school. 

What  can  be  done  about  these  unsafe,  unhealthy  acts,  particularly  in  schools  and 
other  places  where  children  and  youth  spend  their  time?  This  paper  addresses  that 
important  questioa  Several  examples  follow. 

THE  COMMUNITY  DISPUTE  RESOLUTION  CENTER  (CDRC)  OF  JACKSON 
COUNTY,  OREGON,  IN  THE  U.S. A. 

The  CDRC  is  a non  -profit  volunteer  center  established  in  1990.  The  Center 
provides  training  in  conflict  management  skills  as  well  as  a variety  of  mediation 
services.  A pilot  program  to  teach  staff,  students,  parents  and  community  leaders 
how  to  manage  conflict  creatively  was  initiated  in  1993  in  Ashland  Middle  School. 
Projects  expanded  last  year  throughout  the  county  to  where  10  experienced  trainers 
served  12  different  sites  and  groups  of  people  working  with  chil^en  and  youth,  as 
well  as  with  their  parents  and  teachers. 


In  November  of  1996,  a second  basic  training  of  Volunteers  took  place  wliicli  brings 
twenty  additional  volunteers  into  our  Education  Cadre.  We  used  radio,  television, 
newspapers  and  personal  contacts  to  recruit  potential  trainers,  making  a special  effort  to 
seek  Spanish-speaking  men  and  women  in  order  to  better  serve  that  segment  of  our 
county  community. 

Tlie  CDRC  Curriculmn  Manual  contains  five  modules; 

—What  Is  Conflict?  (includes  attention  to  different  modes  of  responding  to  conflict); 

~Tlie  Relation  of  Feelings  to  Conflict  Management; 

—Active  Listening  Skills  of  Communication; 

—Effective  Asserting;  and 

—Collaboration  and  Problem-Solving. 

Seven  experienced  members  of  tlie  Education  Cadre  paired  up  to  present  each  of  the 
five  modules  employing  techniques  such  as  role-play,  elicitive  questioning, 
brainstorming,  and  win-win  negotiations.  Serious  activities  were  interspersed  with 
liiunor  and  what  we  call  icebreakers. 

An  exanq)le  of  an  opening  icebreaker  is:  Find  a partner  you  don't  know  very  well, 
and  in  five  minutes  you  both  must  learn  from  one  another,  answers  to  these  questions: 

1 . Why  each  of  you  is  interested  in  conflict  management; 

2.  Some  things  about  you  that  the  group  would  find  interesting; 

3.  How  each  of  you  can  support  the  other  during  tlie  workshop; 

4.  What  special  qualities  each  of  you  brings  to  this  work. 

Another  icebreaker  deals  with  expanding  our  repertoire  of  describing  feelings,  such 
as  humiliated,  irritated,  eager.  Write  each  feeling  on  a separate  index  card,  shuffle  the 
cards,  and  have  each  participant  draw  a card;  then,  one  by  one,  act  out  the  feeling  imtil 
someone  in  the  group  guesses  what  it  is. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  DEVELOPING  A WORKSHOP  PLAN 

The  procedure  we  use  for  creating  a training  plan  for  a school  or  community 
organization  is  as  follows.  First  a request  comes  into  the  Center  and  an  experienced 
CDRC  Team  Leader  is  assigned  to  the  project  who  then  makes  an  appointment  to  talk 
with  site  personnel.  Usually  the  Team  Leader  invites  another  volimteer  to  join  with 
liim/lier,  either  an  apprentice  or  another  experienced  volunteer.  This  Needs  Assessment 
session  is  to  determine  wliat  kinds  of  conflicts  tlie  school  or  organization  is 
experiencing;  the  range  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  communication  and  problem 
solving  the  staff  has;  what  expectations,  anxieties,  time  constraints  exist;  how  conflicts 
are  usually  liandled,  including  discipline;  what  tlie  general  climate  of  tlie  workplace  is, 
etc. 

Next,  this  information  is  used  in  a Planning  Session  during  wliich  the  Team  Leader 
and  other  volunteers  assigned  to  that  project  review  the  assessment  information.  A 
Sequence  of  Instruction  is  created  that  best  seems  to  meet  the  conflict  management 
needs  of  the  group  to  be  trained  and  the  logistics,  such  as  time  constraints  and  schedule. 
When  fleshed  out,  a draft  is  sent  for  review  to  the  site  representatives  (whom  we  call  the 
Anchor)  along  with  a copy  to  tlie  administrator  of  Ae  school  for  information  and 
reactions. 

The  Team  Leader  revises  the  Sequence  of  Instruction  if  necessary  and  works  out  the 
logistics  for  tlie  training  with  the  Anchor.  A simple  contract  in  tlie  form  of  a letter  is 
drawn  up,  specifiying  the  responsibihties  of  the  CDRC  Team  and  tlie  Anchor,  as  well  as 
the  cost.  We  charge  a $50  an  hour  fee  for  the  training  which  helps  to  finance  the  costs  of 
operating  the  Center. 


Assistance  is  provided  to  tlie  school  in  seeking  financial  support  from  a local  community 
business  or  individuals.  No  one  is  denied  service  on  the  basis  of  funding. 

Training  is  presented,  followed  with  evaluation  by  participants,  the  Anchor  and  trainers.  A 
brief  report  is  written  by  the  Team  Leader,  filed  in  the  Center  office  for  future  reference,  and  sent 
to  file  site  administration  and  Anchor. 

Our  trainings  to  date  liave  varied  from  an  eight  one-hour  senes  witli  educational  assistants 
(teacher  aides)  at  a middle  school  to  two  three-hour  sessions  with  a private  non-profit  school  to  a 
one-and-a-half  hour  presentation  to  a parent-teacher  group. 

Here  is  an  example  of  a fifty  minute  Sequence  of  Instruction  tliat  we  used  in  assessing  personal 
modes  of  dealing  witli  conflict. 

1.  Distribute  the  handout  on  "Adult  Modes  of  Dealmg  with  Conflict;  Self-Assessment"  asking 
each  participant  to  fill  it  in.  See  Figure  1 (TIME:  20  minutes)  Share  with  a partner. 

2.  Distribute  and  discuss  a handout  on  "Styles  of  Conflict".  Tliere  are  different  versions  of 
styles.  (One  of  several  tliat  we  use  is  [ound  in  MANAGING  CONFLICT:  A Curriculum  for 
Adolescents.  Albuquerque:  New  Mexico  Center  for  Dispute  Resolution  1989.)  See  Figure2. 
(TIME:  15  minuses). 

Using  the  handout  on  "Styles  of  Conflict,"  have  each  participant  ascertain  whether  they  seem 
to  have  a dominant  mode  of  responding  to  situations  similar  to  tliose  in  the  first  handout  or 
instead,  use  several  styles.  (We  often  use  a longer  version  of  these  examples,  and  will  vary  the 
items  depending  on  the  group.) 

3.  Share  tendencies  in  the  group  as  a vdiole,  discussing  the  range  of  differences.  (TIME:  15 
minutes) 

FaciUtators  discuss  that  no  one  mode  is  suitable  in  all  situations;  each  has  advantages  and 
drawbacks.  The  challenge  is  to  "find"  the  most  appropriate  response. 

Figure  I - ADULT  MODES  OF  DEALING  WITH  CONFLICT.  SELF-ASSESSMENT 
Please  be  BRIEF  in  your  answers. 

1.  When  someone  borrows  a lawnmower  or  a book  I treasure,  and  doesn't 
return  it. 

How  I feel  is • 

What  1 do  is • 

2.  When  a dose  friend  breaks  a confidence. 

How  1 feel  is 

What  1 do  is • 

3.  When  a student  is  defiant. 

How  1 fell  is • 

What  1 do  is 

4.  When  other  staff  members  don’t  listen  to  my  ideas. 

How  1 feel  is 

What  1 do  is 

5 . Wlien  kids  at  school  get  into  a fight. 

How  1 feel  is • 

What  1 do  is . 
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Figure  2 - STYLES  OF  CONFLICT 

DENIAL  You  may  choose  to  ignore  a problem  or  situation  tliinking  "Eveiytliing 

is  okay.  Tliere's  notliing  wrong." 

Someone  asks,  "What's  the  matter?  What  happened? 

You  respond;  "Notliing.  Never  mind.  Leave  me  alone." 

Or,  "Who,  me?  I didn't  say  tliat.  It's  not  my  fault." 

AVOIDANCE  You  walk  away  from  the  problem.  You  go  out  of  your  way 
to  stay  away  from  a person. 

CONFRONTATION  You  choose  to  verbally  attack  someone  else  or  tlieir  ideas 

through  name-calling,  antagonizing,  bullying,  belittling, 
criticizing  or  using  put-downs.  Tliis  may  lead  to  physical 
fighting  or  abuse. 

PROBLEM  SOLVING  You  choose  to  talk  over  the  problem  and  work  together  to 

come  up  with  a solution  tliat  everyone  can  hve  with. 


Sooner  or  later  all  tlie  peoples  of  tlie  world  will  have  to  discover  a way  to 
live  together  in  peace,  and  tliereby  transform  tlvis  pending  cosmic  elegy  into  a 
creative  psalm  of  brotherhood.  If  this  is  to  be  achieved,  man  must  evolve  for  all 
human  conflict  a metliod  which  rejects  revenge,  aggression  and  retaliation.  The 
foundation  of  such  a metliod  is  love. 


Martin  Luther  King,  Jr. 


THE  PHOENIX/TALENT  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  FOUR-YEAR  PROJECT 

Creating  safe,  caring  schools  is  a major  strategy  being  used  to  prevent  violence.  In 
some  regions  of  the  United  States,  partnerships  have  been  formed  to  teach  staff, 
students,  parents  and  members  of  the  broader  community  vital  skills  of  effective 
communication  and  problem  solving. 

A recent  example  of  a partnership  is  the  coming  together  of  the  Rogue  Valley 
Commission  on  Children  and  Families,  the  Phoenix/Talent  School  District,  the  Boys  and 
Girls  Club  of  Rogue  Valley,  and  the  CDRC.  These  four  agencies  joined  in  writing  a’ 
proposal  for  funding  from  die  Edward  Byrne  Memorial  State  and  Local  Formula  Grant 
Program.  Federal  monies  are  allocated  aimually  to  be  used  for  combating  drug  abuse 
and  violent  crime.  Each  year  in  Oregon,  the  Governor  estabUshes  a focus  for  the  use  of 
these  fimds,  one  of  them  being  School  Based  Violence  Prevention  Education  for  the 
1996  year. 

In  preparation  of  the  grant  proposal,  a review  of  research  studies  and  change 
strategies  was  done.  One  particularly  helpful  reference  was  from  Hawkins,  SOCIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  STRATEGY,  1993,  which  identified  Risk  and  Protective  Factors  for 
Juvenile  Delinquency.  See  Figure  3. 

Jackson  County  residents  hold  the  vision  of  attaining  a community  Uiat  is  safe  and 
healthy.  County-wide  health  and  safety  benclimarks  have  been  adopted  wliich  include 
one  to  reduce  the  county's  juvenile  crime  rate.  An  integral  element  of  the  community's 
plan  is  die  inclusion  of  Community  Prevention  Strategies  wliich  create  a coordinated, 
school-based  continuum  of  care  to  youdi  who  are  not  yet  involved  in  the  juvenile  system 
or  who  are  at  higji  risk  of  juvenile  delinquency.  Tlie  overall  goal  is  to  reduce  die  number 
of  youth  who  use  violence  as  a means  of  conflict  resolution. 
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FIGURE  3-  RISK  AND  PROTECTIVE  FACTORS  FOR  JUVENILE 

DELINQUENCY 

Category  Risk  Factors  Protective  Factors 

Individual 

alienation,  lack  of  bonding  to 
society,  poor  impulse  control, 
early  onset  of  problem  behaviors. 

resiUent  temperament,  positive 
attitudes,  prosocial  family, 
problem  solving  skills 

Family 

substance  abuse,  child  abuse, 
family  conflict,  parental  rejection, 
in-adequate  supervision,  single 
parent  families. 

bonding  wit  prosocial  family 
members,  provision  of  clear 
standards  for  behavior  by  the 
family 

School 

early  academic  failure,  lack  of 
commitment  to  school,  anti-social 
behavior 

bonding  with  teachers, 

commitment  to  school 

Peer  Group 

friends  involved  in  crime  and 
violence 

healthy  friendships  with 

prosocial  peers 

Community 

poverty,  high  rates  of  drug  abuse 
and  crime,  low  neighborhood 
attachments,  availability  of  drug 
& weapons 

clear  standards  for  behavior  and 
recognition  of  positive  behavior 

Several  studies  have  found  that  participation  in  extracurricular  activities  or  clubs  can 
be  an  important  informal  source  of  support  (Garmezy,  1983;  Werner  & Smith,  1983). 
According  to  a Columbia  University  study,  Boys  and  Girls  Club  programs  have  reduced 
juvenile  crime  rate  by  tliirteen  percent  (Mender,  1995).  The  efficacy  of  peer  mediation 
and  conflict  resolution  has  not  been  determined  because  of  a lack  of  research.  The 
"Resolving  Conflict  Creatively  Program"  developed  by  the  Educators  for  Social 
Responsibility  has  been  reviewed  and  shows  promising  results. 

Tlie  Phoenix/Talent  School  District  has  one  liigli  school,  a middle  school,  and  tluee 
elementary  schools.  Tlie  new  four-year  project  begun  witli  tlie  middle  school,  and  after 
some  intense  preUminaiy  planning,  the  five  Science/HealUi  teachers  liave  committed 
tliemselves  to  directly  teacliing  sixtli,  seventli,  and  eightli  grade  students  tlie  skills  of 
communication  and  problem-solving  essential  to  conflict  management.  About  one-third 
of  the  rest  of  the  teachers  have  asked  to  be  part  of  the  first  year  of  training  in  which  they 
will  learn  ways  to  integrate  conflict  management  skills  and  concepts  into  tlieir  regular 
curriculum.  Training  begins  January  13, 1997. 

Tlie  CDRC  lias  the  responsibility  to  train  both  groups  of  teachers.  The  curriculum 
will  combine  teacliing  strategies  drawn  from  CDRC's  Curriculum  Manual  (1996); 
Conflict  Resolution  in  the  Middle  School:  A Curriculum  and  Teaching  Guide  published 
by  Educators  for  Social  Responsibility  (ESR);  and  Managing  Conflict:  A Curriculum  for 
Adolescents  from  tlie  National  Resource  Center  for  Youth  Mediation  in  New  Mexico. 

Tlie  overall  strategy  for  cliange  is  an  excellent  one  which  is  being  adapted  fi’om 
ESR's  program  "Resolving  Conflict  Creatively".  Their  program  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  human  aggression  is  a learned  behavior,  taught  through  example  and  reinforced  by  a 


culture  that  glamorizes  violent  responses  to  conflict.  Conflict,  with  its  roots  in 
competition,  poor  communication,  and  miscalculation,  is  a normal  part  of  life.  In  itself, 
conflict  is  neither  good  nor  bad.  It's  how  we  respond  to  it  tliat  is  functional  or 
dysfunctional,  appropriate  or  inappropriate,  excalating  or  de-escalating  of  conflict. 
Linda  Lantieri,  Director  of  ESR's  Program  states,  "we  need  to  demonstrate  that  the 
liigliest  form  of  heroism  is  a search  for  creative  non-violent  solutions." 

Tire  strategy  includes  20  hours  of  training  for  the  teachers  instructing  students 
directly  in  the  sliills  of  conflict  management  and  six  to  ten  classroom  visitation  and 
mentoring  sessions  for  each  of  these  teachers.  Tliey  will  do  frequent  debriefing  and 
sharing  during  tlieir  common  plaiming  period.  Tire  teachers  who  will  integrate  conflict 
management  into  tlieir  regular  curriculum  will  liave  an  initial  training  session  of  six 
hours,  followed  by  frequent  two-hour  opportunities  to  study  the  curriculum  materials 
which  CDRC  volunteer  staff  will  select  for  them  based  on  tlieir  needs.  All  participants 
will  be  encouraged  to  adapt  and  create  "lessons"  that  come  from  tlie  real  conflicts 
students,  staff,  parents,  and  community  are  experiencing.  All  participants  will  come 
together  every  four  to  six  weeks  to  share  their  successes,  glitches,  questions,  and  ideas. 

Staff  of  the  Boys  and  Girls  Club  will  be  a part  of  tlie  training  process.  By  the  end  of 
tlu'ee  years,  tlie  entire  middle  school  staff  and  many  parents  will  received  training;  the 
liigh  school  staff  will  begin  theirs  in  the  third  year;  and  the  elementary  schools' 
persoimel  will  become  full  partners  in  the  program  by  the  fourttli  year.  It  is  anticipated 
tliat  tlie  local  governing  bodies,  businesses  and  service  organizations  will  be  fully 
infonned  of  tlie  program,  and  tliat  many  of  tlieir  members  will  become  a part  of  the 
training.  It  is  our  vision  tliat  whole  communities  will  use  effective  conflict  management 
skills  in  tlie  resolution  of  problems  before  tliey  escalate  into  violence  and  crime--a 
wortliy  goal  indeed! 

DEALING  WITH  DIVERSITY:  THE  USE  OF  STORY  TO  EXPAND  EMPATHY 

VECS  is  an  acronym  tliat  means  validating  (V),  empatliizing  (E),  clarifying  (C), 
summarizing  and  syntliesizing  (S).  As  trainers  and  teachers  work  with  people  to  expand 
tlieir  responsiveness  to  tliese  four  qualities,  it  is  productive  to  focus  on  each  one  in  ways 
tliat  help  participants  connect  tlieir  own  personal  experiences  to  each  quality.  One 
teclmique  is  to  share  personal  experiences.  With  respect  to  empathizing,  the  story  that 
Sara  Holbrook  wrote  last  year  in  an  essay  contest  at  Ashland  Higli  School  in  southern 
Oregon  is  illustrative.  Sara  entitled  her  essay  "The  Silent  Intolerance."  Excerpts  from 
her  essay  follow. 

"Because  tolerance  for  differences  is  achieved  tlu'ougli  tlie  images  and  ideals  taught 
to  you  as  a cliild,  I looked  to  my  first  introduction  to  intolerance  and  instantly  thought  of 
Billy.  . His  weight  liad  fluctuated  for  years  but  he'd  always  been  different  from  everyone 
else  and  no  one  let  him  forget  it.  From  the  first  day  he  walked  into  class  [kindergarten], 
and  joined  tlie  circle  in  tlie  center  of  tlie  room,  he  was  nicknamed  Chunk. . . Though  at 
tliis  point,  the  bullies  were  small,  tlieir  taunting  words  were  not,  and  soon  it  wasn't  Just 
children  anymore.  Any  time  parents  would  come  into  the  classroom  to  help,  even  they 
would  pin  in  the  "subtle"  prejudice.  Wliether  it  was  a silent  glance  of  disgust  during 
snack  time  or  a smirk  during  gym,  tliey  found  a way  to  make  his  life  just  a little  more 
difficult.  As  if  this  brutal  torture  wasn't  enough  to  endure,  Billy's  own  teachers 
contributed  to  making  his  world  a little  more  trying  by  making  Jokes  or  Just  simply  with 
tlieir  eyes  . . . 

Througliout  this  entire  ordeal,  even  though  I felt  bad  for  Billy,  I Just  thought  of  him 
as  a typical  overweight  guy  who  probably  ate  a little  too  much  and  had  fun  with  all  of 
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tlie  jokes.  But  all  of  this  clianged  one  day  when  Billy's  motlier  came  over  to  our  house  to 
visit  with  my  mother,  and  I listened  to  what  she  had  to  say  about  Billy"s  struggle. 
Listening  to  her  speak  was  like  taking  a glimpse  into  someone's  broken  heart.  Tlvough 

the  wall  I heard  a heart-breaking  story  of  a three-year-old  who  accidentally  swallowed 

rat  poison  and  nearly  died,  but  instead  was  condenmed  to  hve  with  the  frustration  of  a 
damaged  intestinal  track  and  endless  intolerance.  It  was  that  day  in  the  fourth  grade 
when  my  eyes  first  opened  and  I truly  woke  up.  I reahzed  that  for  as  long  as  I could 
remem^r  someone  had  been  subjected  to  ridicule  and  total  intolerance  because  of 
something  they  had  no  control  over.  Because  I was  silent,  I was  part  of  the  problem. 

Though  it  may  not  be  what  most  people  think  of  when  they  think  of  intolerance,  it's 
what  touched  me,  and  it  is  important  to  realize  that  weight  prejudice  not  going  away.  For 
it  truly  is  the  quiet  prejudice  that  is  the  most  venomous  and  difficult  to  cure.  It  has 
recently  been  proven  that  those  individuals  who  are  overweight  in  the  United  States 
liave  a harder  time  receiving  jobs,  buying  cars,  and  renting  apartments  than  other  more 
physically  accepted  individuals.  . . Whether  it  be  weight  prejudice,  racism,  sexism,  or 
any  other  form  of  intolerance,  it  is  important  to  note  that,  by  whatever  name  you  call  it, 
any  form  of  intolerance  is  hatred  and  can  only  be  conquered  with  love  and  a pure 
acceptance  of  one's  self" 

One  way  that  we  use  stories  in  a training  is  to  have  participants  get  into  groups  of 
four  and  share  a personal  experience  that  deeply  moved  and  caused  them  to  shift  then- 

perspective  about  another  person.  In  preparation,  a story  like  Sara's  could  be  told  or  read 
and  the  group  given  tune  to  reflect  on  their  own  life  After  each  one  shares  an 
experience,  we  adc  tlie  small  group  to  select  one  of  their  stories  to  relate  to  the  whole 
group.  After  this,  discussion  of  questions  like 

“What  happened  inside  you  as  you  listened  to  one  another's  stories? 

"What  feelings  and  insists  did  you  have? 

"How  miglit  tliese  kinds  of  understandings  help  make  your  school,  workplace  or 

family  more  safe  and  peaceful? 

Communication  on  all  levels  is  neces^  for  survival  in  the  twenty-first  century  and 
beyond.  One  of  the  greatest  communicative  challenges  facing  us  today  is  to  develop  the 
ability  to  listen  to  our  own  irmer  visions,  voices,  imagining.*:,  and  dreams  bearing 
insiglits  about  human  intellectual  capabihties,  and  to  accept  the  visions  of  cliildren. 

^Beverly-Colleene  Galyean 

TEACHING  TOLERANCE:  ANOTHER  APPROACH  TO  DEALING  WITH 
DIVERSITY 

The  Southern  Poverty  Law  Center  (SPLC)  in  Montgomery,  Alabama,  has  produced  a 
video-and-text  entitled  The  Shadow  of  Hate".  More  than  50,000  schools,  universities 
and  civic  organizations  have  requested  the  materials  which  expose  students  to  aspects  of 
America's  past  which  are  often  left  out  of  history  books.  Tliese  facts  challenge  students 
to  examine  their  own  attitudes  and  beliefs.  Some  schools  have  built  entire  tolerance 
units  around  the  SHADOW  kit.  A high  school  teacher  in  South  Dakota  describes  her 
unit:  This  packet  was  the  foundation  for  my  American  Lit  classes.  I wove  these  stories 
into  tlie  curnculum,  and  amazingly  dynamic  things  happened!  First  some  passiveness, 
then  polarizing,  then  anger,  then  learning  to  resolve  conflict,  then  finding  commonaUty 
arid  levels  of  acceptance— making  room  for  differences— that  did  not  previously  exist 
within  the  classes.  Students  became  kinder  to  each  other,  more  conscious,  more  aware, 
more  honest,  more  communicative. 


Tile  SPLC  publishes  a semi-annual  journal  called  TEACHING  TOLERANCE  wliicli 
is  mailed  at  no  cliarge  to  educators.  (Contact  tlie  Editor,  TEACHING  TOLERANCE,  4 
Wasliin^on  Avenue,  Montgomeiy,  AL  36104,  FAX  (205)264-3121. 

Finding  common  groimd  and  a common  language  will  become  an 
increasingly  essential  goal.  Academia  can  play  a key  role  in  tlie  development  of 
an  integrated  model  of  tlieoiy,  practice,  and  research. 


Cheiyl  Picard 

Anotlier  helpful  group  is  NAME;  an  association  for  conflict  resolution  in  education 
at  tlie  National  Institute  for  Dispute  Resolution  in  Wasliington,  D.C.  NAME  publishes  a 
bimontlily  newsletter  called  "The  Fourth  R",  and  tlie  June/July,  1996,  issue  (Volume  73) 
is  devot^  to  Building  (Taring  Schools  and  Communities  and  presents  multi-faceted 
approaches  to  the  problems  of  youth  violence. 

Cheiyl  Picard  in  her  excellent  article  raises  many  of  tlie  key  questions  to  be 
addressed  by  Academia,  such  as,  "At  wliat  stage  in  tlie  development  of  conflict  and  its 
resolution  are  we,  and  what  role  does  theory  play  in  this  development?. . .Wliat  methods 
of  fonnal  and  informal  education  and  training  are  currently  being  used  in  the  field? 
What  are  the  short  and  long  term  effects  of  these  methods?  And  how  might  we  teach  on 
a larger  scale?" 

Dr.  Picard  is  the  Director  of  The  Mediation  Centre  at  (Tarleton  University,  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  Canada.  The  Centre  is  a teaching  and  research  unit  as  well  as  a conflict 
resolution  service  centre  for  staff,  faculty,  students,  and  off-campus  groups.  The  faculty 
is  in  the  challenging  process  of  rethinking  traditional  programing  in  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  and  the  reaUties  of  to  day's  university  mileau.  Cheryl  Picard  can  be 
reached  at  (613)520-5765.  EVALUATION  PLEASE:  WHAT  ELSE  IS  HAPPENING? 

The  National  Resource  Center  for  Dispute  Resolution  has  recently  published  a 
manual  entiUed  SCHOOL  MEDIATION  EVALUATION  MATERIALS.  Vox  iQny&asdxQ 
Center  has  been  testing  several  evaluation  Instruments  for  reliability  and  validity,  and 
revised  versions  of  these  instruments  are  found  in  the  manual.  They  include  a Student 
Observation  Form,  a Conflict  Opinion  Scale  for  Teachers,  and  a Student  Attitude  about 
Conflict  Scale.  Sample  items  from  each  instrument  are  as  follows: 

Student  Observation  Form:  (uses  a rating  scale  from  1 (no,  not  at  all)  to  6 (yes,  very 
much) 

#6  Is  this  student  a good  listener? 

#10  Is  this  student  able  to  verbally  summarize  another's  ideas  well? 

Conflict  Opinion  Scale  for  Teachers: 

#19  Student  conflicts  can  be  most  quickly  resolved  by  calling  the  student' 

parents. 

#3 1 In  my  school,  a student  often  steps  in  first  to  resolve  a dispute  among  others. 

Student  Attitudes  About  Conflict:  (uses  a scale  of  Strongly  Disagree,  Disagree,  Agree, 
and  Strongly  Agree) 

#10  When  people  talk,  I have  a hard  time  paying  attention. 

#19  Other  Idds  will  think  I'm  afraid  if  1 don't  fight  when  someone  makes  me  mad. 
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CONCLUSION 


As  volunteers  at  the  Community  Dispute  Resolution  Center,  we  are  committed  to  the 
etliic  of  living  by  the  skills  and  concepts  that  we  teach.  Confucius  said:  1 hear  and  1 
forget.  1 see  and  I remember  I do  and  I understand. 

We  view  our  teaching  and  learning  as  lifelong.  When  an  interpersonal  conflict  or 
hurt  feelings  arise  within  the  CDRC  Cadre,  we  pledge  to  give  one  another  honest,  loving 
feedback,  striving  to  understand  one  another's  point-of-view  and  intent.  When  debriefing 
a workshop,  we  encourage  the  participants  to  share  what  worked  for  them,  what  didn't 
work  for  tliem,  and  suggestions  for  what  miglit  happen  in  the  future.  AND,  when  one  of 
us  finds  liim-  or  herself  unclear,  confused,  or  buttons  pushed,  we  promise  to  work 
Uirough  our  internal  conflict.  We  believe  that  we  can't  teach  with  true  clarity  unless  we 
practice  what  we  are  assisting  others  to  do. 

Another  saying  of  Confucius  is: 

Human  beings  draw  close  to  one  another  by  tlieir 
common  nature,  but  habits  and  customs  keep  them  apart. 

The  need  to  understand  one  another  across  our  different  backgrounds  and 
personalities  is  crucial  in  today’s  world.  Our  hope  is  that  if  we  learn  to  communicate  and 
problem-solve  effectively  at  the  personal  daily  life  level,  nations  will  be  able  to  use  the 
same  processes. 

Angeles  Arrien  recently  said  in  a workshop  on  Mentoring,  tliat  tliere  are  three  forces 
tliat  affect  each  of  us  in  our  daily  lives:  the  unifying  force  that  is  based  in  love,  the 
separating  force  of  fear  and  self-doubt,  and  the  integrating  force  that  binds  us  all 
togetlier  in  tliis  wondrous,  mysterious,  chaotic  world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Teachers  are  entrusted  with  the  teaching  and  learning  of  future  generations.  With  the 
rapid  changes  of  technology  and  life  styles,  tlie  effectiveness  of  teacher  education 
programme  is  being  scrutinized.  Research  has  shown  that  teaching  teas  become  more 
complex  that  requires  certain  personal  qualities  among  tlie  teachers  especially  where 
tliey  are  directly  concerned  with  enhancing  tlie  learning  process  of  their  students. 
Richards  (1989)  indicated  that  some  of  the  characteristics  shown  as  determinants  of 
good  teaching  were  seif-  confidence,  academic  abihty,  prior  experience,  internal  locus 
of  control  and  the  belief  that  they  were  in  control  of  themselves  and  their  actions  rather 
tlian  external  forces. 

Ryan  (1982),  stated  that  effective  teachers  do  possess  interpersonal  skills  and 
positive  personality  characteristics  Niemi  (1985)  found  that  student  teachers  with 
introvert  and  conventional  personalities  did  encounter  problems  during  teaching 
practice.  The  student  teachers  reported  that  practical  teaching  was  exhausting  and  they 
exhibited  psychosomatic  symptoms  and  consequently  their  performance  during  practical 
teaching  was  considered  poor.  The  study  concluded  that  personality  traits  affected 
student  teachers'  performances  because  the  feeling  of  apprehension  increased  when  they 
realised  there  was  no  improvement  m their  teacliing.  In  another  study,  study,  (1987) 
reported  tliat,  based  on  students'  evaluation  on  teachers' personal  characteristics,  tlie 
most  effective  teachers  were  seen  to  be  non  punitive,  consistent  and  entliusiastic. 

In  view  of  these  findings,  it  is  imperative  that  more  studies  should  foeus  on  the 
personality  factors  of  student  teachers  for  two  main  reasons.  Firstly,  since  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  learning  skills  are  much  affected  by  tlie  effectiveness  of 
teaching,  student  teachers'  personality  factors  tliat  facilitate  tliat  behaviour  have  to  be 
determined.  Secondly,  if  tlie  personality  factors  of  effective  teachers  are  well 
substantiated,  tlien  future  teachers  can  identified  using  personality  inventory. 

Method 

a.  The  Respondents 

The  subjects  of  this  study  were  101  final  year  students  from  Universiti  Pertanian 
Malaysia  (UPM)  who  underwent  practical  training  in  the  final  eighth  semester.  The 
sample  was  based  on  the  total  responses  received  by  mail.  There  were  44  girls  (43%) 
and  57  boys  (56%).  The  age  range  was  21-44  years  old  and  the  age  mean  was  22.7 
years  old. 
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b.  Instruments  and  Data  Collection 

Tlie  Malay  version  of  16PF  personality  test  developed  by  Cattell  was  used  to, 
generate  data  on  personality  traits.  The  reliability  of  the  translated  version  of  the  test 
was  found  to  range  between  0.70-0.90,  when  the  test-retest  was  done  within  several 
days.  A 12  item  questionnaire  (Likert  Scale)  was  developed  to  appraise  students' 
perception  towards  teaching  practice.  In  addition,  3 open-ended  questions  were  also 
included  to  gauge  the  student  teachers'  opinion  towards  teaching  practice.  Tlie 
reliability  of  tlie  questionnaire,  using  tlie  Cronbach  Alpha,  was  0.88.  Tlie  16PF  test 
was  administered  before  tlie  student  teachers  left  for  tlieir  practical  training.  Tlie 
questionaire  was  posted  to  the  respondents  at  the  end  of  tlieir  practical  training. 

Tlie  student  teachers'  academic  performance  was  measured  by  using  tlieir 
practical  training  grade  and  cumulative  grade  point  average  (CGPA)  for  tlie 
academic  year. 

Results  and  Discussion 

a.  The  Personality  Factors  and  Practical  Teaching  Performance 

The  stepwise  regression  analysis  result  (Table  1)  indicated  that  only  personality 
Factor  E as  contributing  significantly  to  tlie  teaching  performance  of  the  student 
teachers.  The  multiple  R value  (R=  0.33,  p < .05)  showed  am  average  relationship 
between  personality  and  teaching  performance.  The  value  was  .2281  which  shows 
tliat  the  personality  Factor  E contributed  23%  to  the  variation  in  teaching 
performance. 


Table  (1) 

Stepwise  Regression  for  Dependent  Variable  Performance 


Variable 

(Personality) 

Beta 

Standardised 

Beta 

t 

P 

Factor  E 

.2023 

.3286 

2.826 

.006 

Constant 

64.6483 

64.6483 

19.749 

.000 

Multiple  R=.3286 
F value  = 7.9866 

Adjusted  R*  = 
Significant  F = 

.2281 

.0062 

Factor  E personality  is  characterized  by  assertiveness,  confidence  and  the  ability  to 
tliink  independently,  but  at  tlie  same  time  aggressive,  competitive  and  stubborn.  These 
personality  characteristics  correlated  significantly  with  good  teaching  performance 
However,  on  the  other  hand,  submissive  personality  such  as  dependent,  anxious  for 
obsessional  correcmess,  and  docility  show  symptoms  of  neurotic  syndromes. 

b.  Personality  and  Student  Perception  toward  Teaching  Practice  questionnaire. 

The  students'  perception  towards  teaching  practice  was  appraised  by  the  12  item 
In  general  it  was  found  that  the  student  teachers'  perception  towards  teaching  was 
positive  (mean-1.93,  SD=0  33). 
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Tlie  correlations  between  students'  personality  and  tlieir  perception  toward 
teacliing  practice  ranging  from . 12  to  .35.  However,  tlie  significant  correlations  are 
Factor  B.  Factor  C,  Factor  H and  Factor  E.  The  magnitude  of  correlation  is  indicated 
in  Table  2. 


Table  (2) 

The  Relationship  Between  the  Student  Teachers'  Perception  Towards 
Teaching  Practice  and  Their  Presonality  Traits, 


Personality 

r 

P 

Factor  B 

.25 

.01 

Factor  C 

-.25 

.001 

Factor  H 

-.24 

.5 

Factor  E 

.29 

.01 

* Personality  Factors  ( Appendix  ). 


There  was  a positive  and  significant  relationship  between  personality  Factor  B 
(r=.25,  p<  01)  and  Factor  E (r=.29,  p<.05)  and  perception  towards  teaching  practice. 
Factor  B indicated  high  scholastic  mental  abiUty  such  as  quick  to  grasp  ideas,  fast 
learner  and  intelligent  while  Factor  E stated  that  a person  is  self  assured,  assertive  and 
dependent-minded.  According  to  the  open-ended  response  on  the  Perception  Inventory, 
the  student  teachers  mentioned  that  on  the  whole  they  enjoyed  teaching  practice  and 
found  their  experiences  very  useful  especially  on  the  knowledge  gained  in  instructional 
techniques  and  classroom  control.  Teaching  practice  had  in  fact  roused  further  interest  in 
the  teaching  profession 

However  there  was  a negative  relationship  between  personaUty  Factor  C ( (r=.25) 
<.001)  and  Factor  H (r=-.24,  p<  05))  and  perception  towards  teaching  practice.  Factor  C 
showed  a fretful  person,  easily  aimoyed  and  active  in  dissatisfaction  while  Factor  H 
indicated  a personality  tliat  is  shy,  cautious,  withdrawing  with  inferiority  feelings.  From 
tlie  student  teachers'  responses  to  the  Perception  Inventory,  it  was  found  that  some  of 
tliem  said  tliat  tlie  teaching  load  was  heavy,  they  were  exhausted,  they  could  not  utiUse 
the  teaching  aids  effectively,  did  receive  cooperation  from  the  guidance  guidancce 
regarded  as  "outsiders"  by  the  school  teachers,  tlie  teaching  practice  span  was  too  long, 
lesson  plan  preparation  was  laborious  and  they  could  not  teach  effectively  On  the  whole 
tliese  student  teachers  did  not  find  teacliing  practice  a useful  and  educative  experience 

c.  The  Personality  Factors  and  Academic  Performance 

Student's  CGPA  for  tliat  particular  year  of  study  is  used  as  the  indicator  fdr  academic 
performance.  Based  on  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis.  Factor  r and  Factor 
L contributed  24%  towards  the  academic  performance  variance  (Table3). 
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Table  (3) 

Stepwise  Procedure  for  Dependent  Variable  Academic  Performance 


Variable 

(Personality) 

Beta 

Standardised 

Beta 

t 

P 

Factor  H 

-.0429 

.3149 

-2.69 

0.008 

Factor  L 

.0394 

.2555 

2.186 

0.0321 

Constant 

2.965 

3.007 

0.0036 

Multiple  R=.3412 
F value  = 4.677 

Adjusted  R*  = 
Significant  F = 

.2407 

.0124 

Table  3 shows  that  personality  factors  H and  L were  factors  that  contributed 
significantly  to  the  variation  in  academic  performance  of  the  student  teachers.  Based  on 
tliese  findings,  tlie  academic  performance  can  be  predicted  using  tlie  regression  formula: 
CGPA=  -.0429(Faetor  H)  + 0.394  (Faetor  L)  + 2.965.  This  formula  significantly 
predicted  tlie  student  academic  performance  (F=4.677,  p<.0124) 

The  characteristics  of  the  personality  Factor  H.  such  as  being  restrained,  withdrawn 
and  shy  showed  lower  academic  acliievement  as  compared  to  tliose  student  teachers 
were  bold,  uninhibited  and  and  spontaneous  The  of  the  personaUty  Factor  L,  such  as  free 
of  jealousy,  adaptable,  cheerful  and  concerned  about  other  people  showed  good 
academic  performance. 

In  general,  it  can  be  summerised  that  student  teachers  with  good  personaUty  and 
good  academic  performance  showed  positive  perception  towards  teacliing  practice  as 
compared  to  tliose  with  opposite  personality  traits  and  weaker  academic  performance. 

Implications  and  Suggestions 

To  some  extent  teaching  practice  is  not  perceived  well  by  a certain  number  of 
student  teachers.  Tlierefore,  these  trainees  must  be  well  informed  of  the  importance  of 
tliis  professional  training  and  a mental  set  on  problems  during  teaching  practice.  The 
notion  tliat  trainees  should  be  looking  forward  to  teacliing  practice  should  be  ingrained 
in  tliem  so  that  tliey  would  not  be  intimidated  by  it. 

Since  personality  factors  affect  student  teachers'  perception  towards  teaching 
practice,  then  the  trainees  who  perceive  teaching  practice  negatively  can  be  duly 
identified.  To  do  tliat  identification,  perhaps  certain  measures  sliould  be  formulated. 
Among  others  a diagnostic  instrument  containing  evaluative  items  to  evaluate  student 
teachers  could  given  due  consideration.  Major  categories  could  be  incorporated  such  as, 
personal  traits,  professional  competence,  student-teacher  relationship  and  classroom 
management  An  inventory  of  student  teacher  traits  could  also  be  looked  into  as  a 
summative  evaluation.  A checklist  could  also  be  prepared  to  contain  a comprehensive 
set  of  knowledge,  skills  and  altitudinal  behaviour  pertaining  to  quality  student  teaching 
(Ediger,  1987).  A checklist  is  useful  in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  a flexible 
method  of  evaluating  that  can  generate  additional  comments  on  the  student  teaching 
progress. 

Based  on  the  findings,  it  was  found  that  some  Personality  factors  correlate  with 
teacliing  performance  during  teaching  practice.  These  findings  are  in  line  with  other 
findings  which  suggest  that  personaUty  factors  affect  teaching  performance.  Therefore 
further  research  has  to  be  conducted  to  answer  questions  such  as  what  criteria  should  be 
used  in  selecting,  training  and  hiring  of  teachers,  and  when  these  measures  should  be 
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taken;  at  tlie  time  of  entrance  to  tlie  teacher  preparation  programme,  or  at  the  end  of 
training  and  at  tlie  time  of  certification  (Olstad,  1988). 

Since  tlie  findings  suggested  that  some  personality  factors  affect  teaching 
perfonnance,  teacher  trainers  should  be  sensitive  to  tlie  trainees'  personality  so  that  a 
complete  supervision  plan  can  be  devised  such  as:  system  of  advising,  quality 
interactions  and  motivation  tecliniques  in  accordance  witli  tlie  personality  of  the  student 
teachers  so  tliat  tlie  trainees  can  easily  intemaUse  positively  tlie  suggestions  to  improve 
tlieir  teacliing  perfonnance. 
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Appendix 

Descriptions  of  the  relevant  Personality  Factors  (Cattell) 

Factor  B 


Less  Intelligent,  Concrete-thinking 

(lower  scholastic  mental  c capacity) 

Tile  person  scoring  low  on  Factor  B tend,  yg 
to  be  slow  to  learn  and  grasp,  dull,  given  to 
concrete  and  literal  interpretation.  His 
dullness  may  be  simply  a reflection  of  low 
intelligence,  or  it  may  reperesent  poor 
functioning  due  to  psychopathology. 


More  Intelligent,  Abstract-thinhng 
Bright 

(higher  scholastic  mental  capacity) 

The  person  who  scores  high  on  Factor  B 
tends  to  be  quick  to  grasp  ideas  a fast 
learner,  intelligent,  there  issomecorrel 
ation  witli  level  of  culture,  and  some 
with  alertness.  High  scores  contra 
indicate  deterioration  of  mental  functions 
in  patli  ological  conditions. 


Factor  C 


Affected  By  Feelings,  Emotionally 
Less  Stable,  Easily  Upset 

(lower  ego  strength) 

The  person  who  scores  low  on  factor  C VS 
tends  to  be  low  in  frustration  tolerance  for 
unsatisfactory  conditions,  cliangeable  and 
plastic,  evading  necessary  reahty  demands, 
neurotically  fatigued,  fretful,  easily 
emotional  and  and  annoyed,  active  in 
dissatisfaction,  having  neurotic  symptoms 
(phobias,  sleep  disturbances 

psychosomatic  complaints,  etc.).  Low 
factor  C score  is  common  to  almost  all 
forms  of  neurotic  and  some  psychotic 
disorders. 


Emotionally  Stable,  Faces  Reality, 
Calm,  Mature 

(higher  scholastic  mental  capacity) 

The  person  who  scores  high  on  Factor  C 
tends  to  be  emotionally  mature,  stable, 
realistic  about  life,  uiuufiled,  possessing 
ego  strength,  better  able  to  maintain  solid 
group  morale.  Sometimes  he  may  be  a 
person  making  a resigned  adjustment  to 
imsolved  emotional  problems. 


Factor  E 


Humble,  Mild,  Accommodating, 
Conforming 

(submissive) 

Tlie  person  who  scores  low  on  Factor  E 
tends  to  give  way  to  others,  to  be  docile, 
and  to  conform,  he  is  often  dependent, 
confessing,  anxious  for  obsessional 
correctness.  This  passivity  is  part  of  many 
neurotic  syndromes. 


Assertive,  Independent,  Aggressive 
Competitive,  Stubborn 

(dominance) 

Tlie  person  who  scores  high  on  factor  E 
is  assertive,  self  assured,  and 
independent-  nt-minded.  He  tends  to  be 
austere,  a law  to  himself,  hostile  or 
extrapunitive,  authoritarian  (managing 
others),  and  disreg  arcs  authority 
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Factor  H 


Shy,  Restrained,  DifTident,  Timid  VS 

(threctia) 

Tlie  person  who  scores  low  on  this  trait 
tends  to  be  shy,  withdrawing,  cautious, 
retiring,  a ’wallflower"  He  usually  has 
inferiority  feel  ings.  He  tends  to  be  slow 
and  impeded  in  speech  and  in  expressing 
liimself,  dislikes  occupations  witli  personal 
contacts,  prefers  one  or  two  close  friends 
to  large  groups,  heand  is  not  given  to 
keeping  in  contact  witli  all  that  is  going  on 
around  liim. 


Venturesome^  Socially-bold, 
Uninhibited,  Spontaneous 

(parmia) 

Tlie  person  who  scores  high  on  Factor  H 
is  sociable,  bold,  ready  to  try  new  things 
spontaneous,  and  abundant  in  emotional 
response.His.'tliick-skinnedness"  enables 
him  to  face  wear  and  tear  in  dealing  with 
people  and  grueling  emotional  situations, 
without  fatigue.  However,  he  can  be 
careless  of  detail,  ignore  danger  signals, 
and  consume  much  time  talking.  He 
tends  to  be  "pushy"  and  actively 
interested  in  tlie  opposite  sex. 


Factor  L 


Suspicious,  Self-opinionated, 

Hard  to  fool 

(protension) 

The  person  who  scores  low  on  factor  L 
tends  to  be  mistrusting  and  doubtful.  He  is 
often  involved  in  liis  own  ego,  is 
self-opinionated  and  interested  in  internal, 
mental  life.  He  is  usually  deliberate  in  liis 
actions,  unconcerned  about  other  people,  a 
poor  team  worker. 


VS  Trusting,  Adaptable,  Free  Jealousy, 
Easy  to  Get  on  With 

(alalia) 

The  person  who  scores  high  on  factor  L 
tends  to  free  of  jealous  tendencies, 
adaptable,  cheerful,  un-competitive. 
concerned  about  other  people,  a good 
team  worker. 
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KNOWLEDGE  RESTRUCTURING  AND  TEACHER  CHANGE  IN 
THE  CONTEXT  OF  A TRANSDISCIPLINARY  CURRICULUM 


Tamar  Levine  and  Yael  Neva 
Tel  Aviv  University,  School  of  Education 
Israel 


INTRODUCTION 

We  live  in  an  era  of  rapid  social,  political,  economic  and  teclmological  change  which 
affect  all  areas  of  human  activity.  Such  a dynamic  world,  characterized  by  pluralism, 
ambiguity,  information  flow  and  easy  accessibility  to  information,  demands  mayor 
changes  in  its  educational  systems,  if  schools  are  to  be  botli  relevant  and  influential.  An 
important  challenge  for  educators  is  therefore  to  find  new  and  appropriate  ways  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  changing  nature  of  knowledge,  culture  and  society.  A part  of  this 
challenge  is  to  reassess  the  needs,  beliefs,  interests,  knowledge  areas,  traditions  and 
values  of  individuals  and  groups.  Such  considerations  are  likely  to  require  a 
restructuring  of  educational  goals  and  processes,  namely  by  effecting  changes  in  the 
school  curriculmn. 

Undoubtedly,  teachers,  nowadays,  play  an  important  role  in  this  search  for  new 
educational  meaning  and  new  curricular  thinking  and  practices.  In  fact,  the  teaching 
fraternity  is  recognized  as  a vital  link  in  curriculum  improvement  efforts  (Vandeiberghe, 
1984)  and  as  the  agent  or  chaimel  for  cmricular  reforms  (Ben  Perez,  1994).  However,  a 
basic  condition  for  successful  cmriculmn  redesign  requires  a change  in  teachers' 
educational  perspectives.  According  to  Cohen  et  al  (1990),  for  example,  current  views  of 
teacliing  and  learning  constitute  an  important  obstacle  in  attempts  to  cliange  patterns  of 
classroom  interaction.  Strauss  (1993)  demonstrates  that  the  mental  model  teachers  have 
regarding  tlie  mind  of  a child  and  and  how  cliildren  learn  resembles  Atkinson  & Shifirin 
's  (1968)  information  processing  model  of  learning  and  memory.  Challenging  these 
beliefs  therefore  becomes  one  of  the  mayor  goals  in  education  reform  (Prawat,  1992; 
Zitlow,  1990)  and  should  be  a mayor  element  in  tlie  design  of  teacher  education 
programs  and  inservice  training  (Strauss,  1993). 

Research  on  teacher  tliinking  has  documented  tlie  fact  that  teachers  develop  and 
retain  implicit  tlieories  about  their  students,  the  subject  matter  they  teach,  tlieir  role,  and 
about  learning  and  instmction  (Kagan,  1990).  Implicit  theories  are  typically  eclectic, 
based  largely  on  previous  practices  and  tend  to  be  robust,  idiosyncratic,  and  incomplete 
(Clark,  1988).  Although  teachers  are  not  always  aware  of  their  own  theories  (Strauss, 
1993),  these  theories  have  potentially  important  impUcations  since  they  influence 
teachers'  perceptions  and  judgments,  which  in  turn  ^ect  classroom  practice  and  the 
extent  to  which  teachers  are  open  to  modifying  tlieir  theories  (Clark  & Peterson,  1986). 
Tlie  implication  is  that  if  our  goal  is  to  redesign  instruction  and  curriculum  on  the  basis 
of  a new  conceptual  approach  (e.g.  the  constructivist  paradigm),  there  is  a need  to  help 
teachers  develop  new  theories  or  new  cognitive  (mental)  lenses  through  which  to  view 
both  the  world  of  education  and  their  own  profession. 

Getting  people  to  change  their  beliefs  and  knowledge  is  a difficult  proposition,  and 
teachers'  are  no  exception.  Moreover,  teaching,  like  other  professions,  is  far  from 
immune  to  the  'quick  fix'  solution  or  fad  (Kennedy  et  al,  1995).  We  have  learned  fi'om 
science  education  that  both  scientists,  adults  and  science  students  have  a tendency  to 
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resist  relinquishing  prior  or  pre-instructional  beliefs.  Ratlier  tlian  abandon  or  modify 
former  beliefs  in  tlie  face  of  new,  conflicting  data  and  ideas,  tliey  often  staunclily 
maintain  old  ideas  and  reject  or  distort  new  ones  (Cliine  & Brewer,  1993,  Strauss,  1993). 
With  respect  to  teachers,  tliis  begs  the  following  questions:  Would  teachers  learning  a 
new  curricular  paradigm  present  a similar  cognitive  behavioral  pattern  when  faced  with 
a different  curricular  approach?  How  would  tliey  respond  to  contradictory  assumptions 
and  expectations  regarding  basicprinciplesofleaming,teacliing,  curriculum  planning, 
educational  goals,  etc.?  Wliy  will  one  teacher  remain  entliusiastic,  open  to  learning, 
highly  and  mindfully  committed  to  growth,  and  another  teacher  not?  This  study 
addresses  these  issues.  It  describes  the  knowledge  restructuring  and  change  processes 
occurring  in  teachers  who  participated  in  a project  aimed  at  entrancing  the  idea  of 
engendering  a constructivist-based  approach  to  curriculum  using  the  transdisciplinary 
web.  More  specifically,  we  describe  teachers'  knowledge  restructuring  and  change 
processes  occurring  as  a result  of  a paradigm  sliift  from  a 
"product-transmission-discipline-based"  curriculum  approach  to  a "constructive-based 
transdisciplinary " curriculum  paradigm  (Levine  & Nevo,  1996). 

A substantial  body  of  psychological  and  educational  literature  concentrates  on  the 
processes  involved  in  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  within  a prior-knowledge 
framework.  Some  studies  focus  on  factors  that  influence  or  lead  to  a cognitive  change, 
while  others  describe  and  explain  the  kinds  of  cognitive  changes  that  occur  in 
individuals  following  a learning  experience.  Strike  and  Posner  (1982)  for  example 
suggest  tlvee  necessary  conditions  for  successful  conceptual  change:  dissatisfaction  with 
existing  beliefs  and  knowledge's;  finding  a proposed  alternative  approach  both 
intelUgible  and  useful  in  extending  one's  understanding  of  new  situations,  and 
calculating  ways  of  linking  the  new  beliefs  to  earlier  conceptions.  Wlien  dealing  witli 
kinds  of  cognitive  change,  Rumelhart&  Norman  (1981)  suggest  three  kinds  of  possible 
change  that  take  place  in  existing  schemata  as  a result  of  new  learning  and  experiences: 
accertation,  tuning  and  restructuring.  While  the  first  two  involves  accumulation  of 
factual  data,  or  elaboration  of  data  within  an  existing  schema  (knowledge  structure), 
only  the  restructuring  kind  of  change  involves  the  creation  of  a new  knowledge 
stmcture. 

Fewer  studies,  however,  have  explored  the  nature  of  processes  or  mechanisms  which 
allow  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  and  ultimately  lead  to  the  creation  of  new 
knowledge  structures  (Vosniadou  & Brewer  1987).  Influenced  by  research  in  the  area  of 
science  education,  tlie  attempts  of  Vosniadou  and  Brewer  to  describe  such  processes  or 
mechanisms  led  to  the  notion  of  weak  and  radical  restructuring.  Their  research 
introduces  a distinction  between  weak  and  radical  restructuring  reminiscent  of  the 
difference  between  theory  change  (weak)  and  true  paradigm  sliift  (radical).  While  weak 
restructuring'  refers  to  tlie  processes  involved  in  the  articulation  of  an  existing  paradigm 
that  may  result  in  a theory  change  (i.e  enrichment  and  elaboration),  it  is  only  when  these 
attempts  fail  that  a true  paradigm  shift  namely  radical  restmcturing,  occurs. 

A thorougli  analysis  of  possible  changes  in  cognitive  processes,  including 
restructuring  processes,  lias  b^n  offered  by  Cliiim  and  Brewer  (1993)  who  were 
influenced  by  tlie  role  of  anomalous  data  in  scientific  revolution  (Humplireys,  1968; 
Kuhn,  1962  ).  Their  model  represents  a detailed  analysis  of  tlie  ways  in  wWch  scientists 
and  science  students  respond  to  anomalous  data,  that  is,  to  scientific  infonnation  that 
contradicts  current  theories  held  by  a person.  They  suggest  the  presence  of  seven  basic 
responses  to  anomalous  data:  ignoring,  rejection,  exclusion,  abeyance,  reinterpretation, 
making  peripheral  change,  and  finally,  theory  restructuring.  Tlie  most  extreme  way  to 
dispose  of  anomalous,  ddta  is  simply  to  ignore  it,  whereas  tlie  strongest  effect  that 
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anomalous  data  can  liave  on  an  individual  is  to  impel  tlie  individual  to  change  to  a new 
tlieoiy.  While  one  can  view  Chinn  and  Brewer's  model  as  a classification  scheme  of 
possible  responses  to  anomalous  data,  we  believe  it  could  also  be  viewed  as  a 
continumn,  or  change  process  tliat  an  individual  may  experience  when  faced  with  new 
or  conflicting  theory.  The  later  view  may  be  of  value  in  assessing  cognitive  growor 
restructming  processes,  and  it  is  indeed  tlie  approach  we  took  in  conceptuaUzing  teacher 
change  and  knowledge  restructuring. 

While  the  models  mentioned  above  relate  to  learners  of  new  knowledge  in  general 
and  to  scientists  and  science  students  in  particular,  Soter's  (1995)  model  is  unique  for  us 
as  it  deals  specifically  with  tlie  restructuring  processes  tliat  occur  when  teachers  are  the 
learners.  Influenced  by  Vygotzky's  (1978)  notion  of  "Zone  of  Proximal  Development", 
Vosniadou  & Brewer's  (1987)  restructuring  concept,  and  Schon's  (1987)  tlieory  of 
reflectivity,  Soter  suggests  a model  that  enables  her  to  signal  the  different  levels  of 
assimilation  and  accommodation  of  new  knowledge,  in  tlie  context  of  a teacher's  reading 
and  writing  instruction.  Tlie  model  elaborates  specific  manifestation  of  weak  and  radical 
restructuring  using  tlie  concepts  of  reflective  attention,  dissonance  and  disequiUbrium. 
We  were  inspired  to  develop  the  model  further  througli  tlie  addition  of  dimensions 
considered  helpful  in  understanding  the  processes  of  teachers'  knowledge  restructuring. 

Despite  the  variety  of  existing  models  describing  the  developmental  stages,  schemes, 
and  processes  that  teachers  are  likely  encounter  when  faced  with  educational  change,  it 
is  well  accepted  tliat  knowledge  growtli  and  knowledge  restructuring  are  more 
idiosyncratic  (Soter,  1995,  Clark,  1 1988)  and  less  systematic  processes  than  any  model 
can  describe.  In  tlie  context  of  our  project,  we  tlierefore  decided  to  use  a qualitative 
metliodology  in  order  to  deeply  examine  a few  cases  that,  througliout  tlieir  two  years  of 
experience  with  a new  curriculum  paradigm,  have  manifested  different  profiles  of 
knowledge  restructuring  and  change  processes. 

The  present  article  focuses  on  four  individual  teachers  witli  whom  we  worked  for 
two  years.  Intrigued  by  the  differences  we  observed  among  the  teachers,  and  challenged 
by  Soter's  and  Cliinn  & grower's  models,  we  extended  Soter's  model  with  the  aim  of 
describing  and  analyzing  the  set  of  characteristics  that  distinguish  those  teachers  who 
undergo  radical  cognitive  change  and  peripheral  change  from  those  who  have  not  yet 
restructured  their  knowledge. 

The  study  content 

We  are  involved  in  a multi-year  action-research  project  aimed  at  restructuring  the 
elementary  school  curriculum.  The  project  is  sponsored  by  the  Israeli  Ministry  of 
Education,  Culture  & Sport,  and  is  in  its  third  year  of  operation.  Our  project  team  works 
intensively  in  3 schools  and  about  70  teachers  participate.  Work  with  teachers  includes 
workshops,  group  and  individual  consultation  on  novel  approaches  to  curriculum, 
learning  and  instruction  and  also  project  team  visits  to  classrooms.  Constructivist 
principles  suggested  by  Darling-Hammond  & McLoughlin  (1995)  and  Lieberman 
(1995)  provided  the  basis  for  our  approach  to  teacher  counseling  and  instruction.  A 
more  detailed  description  of  the  training  procedure  appears  in  Levine  et  al  (in  press). 
This  article  delineates  knowledge  restructuring  processes  of  four  teachers  following  two 
years  of  experience  with  the  new  curriculum  approach. 
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The  Constructive-based  Transdisciplinary  Curriculum  (CTC)  approach 

Two  general  characteristics  differentiate  the  curricular  approach  advocated  in  our 
project  from  a traditional  approach  to  curriculum.  First,  it  is  a constructivist-based 
approach  and  second,  it  is  integrative  ratlier  tlian  being  discipline-based  and  using  a 
product-delivery  approach  to  Curriculum.  A constructive-based,  often  referred  to  as 
"open  system",  approacli,  requires  teachers  to  discard  the  notion  of  curriculum  as  a 
being  a "course  to  run",  and  tliink  of  it  more  as  a network  of  important  ideas  to  be 
explored.  In  other  words,  tlie  curriculum  should  not  be  regarded  as  a product  to  be 
transmitted  to  students,  but  as  a complex  interactive  process  (Levine,  1995).  The 
integrative  nature  of  the  curriculum  redirects  tlie  focus  from  discipline  (well  defined 
contents  and  stmctures)  to  the  student  and  reality. 

The  transdisciplmary  approach  to  the  curriculum  is  one  of  several  frameworks  for 
conceptualizing  an  integrative  curriculum  (Drake  1993,  Jacobs,  1989).  It  is  conceived  as 
a real-world  approach  emphasizing  meaning  and  relevance  through  a life-centered 
approach.  Knowledge,  within  a transdisciplmary  framework,  is  explored  in  real-life  or 
cultural  contexts,  and  contents  are  determined  by  themes  and  students'  interests,  rather 
than  by  predetermined  guidelines  (Drake,  1993).  Tlie  approach  is  therefore  characterized 
by  contextuaUty  and  relevance  and  a desire  to  engender  an  informed  awareness  of  the 
world.  While  other  integrative  approaches,  such  as  the  interdisciplinary  or 
multidisciplinary  approaches,  involve  differing  degrees  of  commitment  to  the  structure 
of  the  disciplines  (Jacobs,  1 989),  the  starting  point  of  the  transdisciplmary  approach  is 
the  relevance  and  authenticity  of  knowledge  and  information  that  students  have  within 
their  literal  environment.  This  is  reflected  by  the  fact  that  the  transdisciplinary 
curriculum  addresses  important  intellectual  and  cultural  issues,  with  focus  on  the  hmnan 
being  and  life. 

When  constructivist-based  principles  are  embedded  in  the  transdisciplinary 
framework,  the  curriculum  ^so  l^omes  characterized  by  dynamic,  flexible 
system-oriented  thinking  and  authenticity,  involving  creative  collaboration  between 
students  and  teachers  in  bringing  attitudes,  emotions,  values,  and  knowledge  to  bear  on 
learning  and  teaching.  It  also  involves  complex  questions  and  questioning  and  the 
appUcation  of  a rich  repertoire  of  tliinking  processes  and  knowledge.  As  sucli,  it  is  not  a 
closed  system  of  proscribed,  predetennined  processes  intended  for  transmission  by  the 
teacher,  linearly,  from  beginning  to  end  (Brown  et  al.,  1989,  Drake,  1993,  Levine,  1995, 
Spiro  et  al.,  1991),  but  a doorway  to  adventure,  to  ultimately  undefined  paths,  to  the  best 
possible  learning  and  development  processes  for  engaging  both  tlie  student  and  the 
teacher. 

Designing  a constructive-based  transdisciplinary  curriculum  requires  open 
mindedness  and  daring  on  the  part  of  teachers,  together  with  a great  degree  of  flexibility 
in  handling  classroom  dialogue.  It  asks  for  tremendous  involvement  in  the  creation  of  a 
personal  and  student-driven  curriculum  in  a seemingly  unending  and  difficult  process. 
The  following  seven  characteristics  describe  the  main  attributes  we  regard  as  responsible 
for  making  the  constmctivist-based,  transdisciplinary  curriculum  unique  and  different 
for  teachers: 

a)  It  is  contextual  ratlier  than  discipline-based,  b)  It  is  conceptual  rather  tlian 
content-based  and  therefore  uses  discipline-based  contents  and  strategies  as  its 
data-bases  rather  than  its  targets,  c)  It  is  dynamic,  interactive  and  rather  fuzzy  instead 
of  well-defined  and  precisely  planned;  d)  It  is  a process  of  constructing  meanings  of 
both  teachers  and  students,  rather  than  tlie  implementation  of  a product  (directed  by 
a teacher)  for  a pre-deflned  end.;  e)  It  values  and  builds  on  diversity  and 
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particularity  (in  terms  of  students,  classes  and  teachers;  thinking  modes  etc.)  rather 
tlian  accepting  standardization;  f)  It  encourages  teachers  and  students  to  use  different 
kinds  of  thinking  (spontaneous,  intuitive,  associative,  creative)  in  addition  to 
rationale  and  systemic  thinking;  g)  It  places  greater  emphasis  on  reflection-in-action 
and  on  teachers'  and  students'  personal  knowledge  (beliefs,  attitudes,  personal 
values)  rather  than  focusing  mainly  on  planning  and  technical  rationality. 

Methodology  ' 

Our  analysis  of  the  four  cases  is  based  on  three  different  sets  of  data;  teacher 
Interview,  student  response  to  open  questionnaire  or  interview,  and  teacher  response  to  a 
closed  questionnaire.  Interviews  with  teachers  and  tlieir  students  were  open  and 
unstructured,  and  aimed  to  reveal  feelings,  thoughts  and  insiglits  concerning  their  new 
experience  in  tlie  CtC.  We  asked  them  how  the  CTC  was  different  from  their  earher 
experiences,  what  had  tliey  learned  about  themselves,  their  peers,  their  teacher  (in  the 
case  of  students),  what  is  learning,  etc. 

As  we  had  selected  a random  sample  of  only  6 students  from  almost  every 
classroomfor  the  interviews,  we  asked  similar  questions  of  the  entire  class  in  the  open 
questionnaires.  The  structure  of  the  closed  teacher  questioimaire  was  inspired  by  the 
Chirm  & Brewer  model  of  knowledge  restructuring.  We  regarded  their  classification  as 
stages  in  a continuum  and  adapted  the  meanings  of  these  stages  to  achieve  c greater 
relevance  to  our  study  (see  Figure  I ).  We  also  added  a dichotomous  dimension  to  each 
stage,  structured  as  a semantic  differential.  The  data  gatliered  from  the  closed 
questioimaires  were  highly  consistent  with  tliose  obtained  from  the  open  questionnaires 
and  interviews.  Analysis  of  tire  data  from  tire  open/imstructured  and  stmctured 
instruments  enriched  our  imderstanding  of  tire  teachers'  knowledge  restructuring 
processes.  As  tlie  analysis  proceeded,  we  sensed  that  the  closed  questioimaire  had  a 
unique  and  important  contribution  to  make  as  it;  a)  provided  a clear  and  concise  picture 
of  the  process  each  had  imdergone,  b)  sliarpened  and  enUglitened  teachers' personal 
beliefs,  insiglits,  perceptions  and  feelings;  e)  provided  a unique  profile  of  each  teacher's 
change  process,  and  d)  helped  us  identify  the  stage  each  teacher  had  reached  in  the 
restructuring  change  process. 

A framework  for  analyzing  teacher  change  and  knowledge  restructuring  processes 

We  mentioned  earlier  tliat  two  conceptual  models  - Soter  ( 1995)  and  Chinn  & 
Brewer,  (1993)  assisted  us  in  interpreting  our  observations,  feelings,  thoughts  and 
actions  encountered  during  work  with  the  teachers.  The  models  enabled  a view  of  the 
learning  process  that  embraced  not  only  the  teachers,  but  tlie  project  team  as  well.  The 
reliance  on  more  than  one  model  enriched  us  both  conceptually  and  methodologically  as 
will  be  reflected  in  the  results  and  discussion  sections. 

Our  descriptive  model  of  knowledge  restructuring  and  teacher  transformation  serves 
to  develop  the  Soter  model  in  two  ways.  First,  by  a broadening  of  Soter's  dichotomous 
(weak  vs  radical)  classification  of  restmcturing.  The  addition  of  two  levels  pertaining  to 
two  qualitatively  different  patterns  reflecting  the  absence  of  knowledge  restmcturing;  a) 
the  unconscious  resistance  and  b)  the  conscious  objection.  Unconscious  resistance  could 
reflect  the  behavioral  pattern  described  by  Chinn  and  Brewer  (1993)  as  involving  either 
the  "exclusion  of  the  new  data"  or  the  "reinterpretation  of  anomalous  ideas".  In  the 
context  of  our  study  unconscious  resistance  is  taken  to  mean  the  reinterpretation  of  an 


alternative  curricular  perspective  to  suit  one’s  own  (traditional  or  progressive) 
perspective. 

Table  (1) 

A Framework  for  Analyzing  Change  and  Restructuring  Processes  in  Teachers 

(Expanding  Sorter  *s  model  - expansions  in  italics) 


Radical  Restructuring 


Creation  of  new 
knowledge  structures 
(tlieories) 

Efforts  to  resolve 
anomalies  fail  with 
old 

structures 

Reflective  attention  is 
high 

Tolerance  of 
dissonance  is  low 

High  tolerance  of 
disequiUbrium 

Interactions  with 
others  are  cognitive 
& social-based 


Weak/Peripheral 

Restructuring 

Accretion,  tuning 


Maintenance  of  old 
knowledge 
structures  tlirough 
accommodation 

Reflective  attention 
is  low 


Tolerance  of 
dissonance  is  high 

Low  tolerance  of 
disequiUbrium 

Interactiom  with 
others  are  mainly 
social-based 


Conscious  Objection 

Abeyance:  curiosity, 
understanding  & 
readiness  increase 
slightly 

Readiness  to  reassess 
old  knowledge 
structures 

Considerable 
reflective  attention 

Tolerance  of 
dissonance  is  low 

Tolerance  of 

disequilibrium 

increases 

Interactions  with 
others  are  social  & 
emotional-based 


Unconscious 

Resistance 

Static  state:  no 
changes  of  knowledge 
structures  (theories) 

Maintenance  of 
former  knowledge 
structures  as 
"innovations” 

No  evidence  of 
reflective  attention 

No  awareness  of 
dissonance 

Maximum 
maintenance  of 
equilibrium 

Interactions  with 
others  are  mainly 
emotional-  based 


Examples  of  Specific  Manifestation 


OveraU  conceptions/ 
theories  change  or 
new  ones  adopted 


Existing  knowledge 
structures  change 


Teacher/  student 
roles  change 

Changes  in 

classroom 

organization 


Overall  conceptions/ 
theories  do  not  change 


Assimilation/ 
Acconunodation 
within  existing 
knowledge  structure 

Teacher/student  roles 
do  not  change 

Classroom 

organization  does  not 
change  significantly 


Change  of  tlieories 
& conceptions  is 
rejected 


Maintains  old 
Conceptions/ 
theories  while 
reassessing  them 

Teacher/student 
roles  do  not  change 

Classroom 
organization  does 
not  change 


^Innovative” 
theories  & 

conceptions  “need 
not  change” 

Maintenance  of 
former  concepts/ 
theories  as 

“innovations” 

Teacher/student 
roles  do  not 
change 
Classroom 
organization  does 
not  change 
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Cont  Table  (I) 


Piuposes  of 

Purposes  of 

Purposes  of 

^Innovative” 

instruction  & 

instruction  & learning 

instruction  & 

purposes 

of 

learning  goals 

goals  change 

learning  goals  not 

r Mr 

instruction 

& 

change  significantly 

change 

learning  goals  do 

not  change 

Teacher  explores 

Easily  accommodated 

Teacher  holds  the 

Teacher 

holds 

new  ways  in  which 

aspects  of  advocated 

old  safe  & well- 

former 

advocated  practices 

practices  are  adopted 

known  practices. 

“iimovative” 

& 

can  be  adopted  in 

skeptic  about  new 

idiosyncratic 

tlieir  own  classroom 

ones 

practices 

Interaction  mainly 

Interaction  with 

Interaction  mainly 

Interaction  mainly 

with  experts  & 

colleagues,  parents  & 

with  colleagues 

with  children 

children 

the  principal 

Tlie  conscious  objector's  behavior  reflects  a kind  of  incubation  (abeyance)  and 
represents  a cognitive  profile  with  a greater  potential  to  cliange.  In  Kidm's  (1962) 
description  of  scientific  revolutions,  this  type  of  individual  will  perserve  his  or  her  initial 
beliefs  and  knowledge  and  will  place  discrepant  ideas  in  abeyance,  promising  to  deal 
with  tliem  at  a later  date.  Wliile,  according  to  Chirm  and  Brewer  (1993)  such  individuals 
assume  that  the  theory  they  hold  will  someday  explain  the  discrepant  ideas,  our  example 
indicates  a somewhat  more  optimistic  cognitive  and  behavioral  pattern. 

Secondly,  we  have  added  a dimension  concerning  social  or  environmental  context  to 
Soter's  original  model.  In  particular,  we  added  characteristics  related  to  the  various 
"interactions  with  otliers"  that  a teacher  initiates,  maintains  and  appreciates.  As  far  as 
tliis  aspect  is  concerned,  we  are  in  agreement  with  Vygotzky  (1978)  who  highlighted  the 
importance  of  social  context  in  meeting  successful  change.  His  disposition  reflects  the 
idea  tliat  social  interaction  is  a major  force  in  the  growth  of  human  competence  and  lias 
a significant  role  in  activating  not  yet  fully  developed  cognitive  functions  that  allow  the 
learner  (in  our  case,  the  teacher)  to  perform  on  a higher  level. 

The  model  helped  us  in  several  different  ways.  It  helped  us  organize  the  overall  data 
and  impressions  gathered  through  the  two  years  of  study,  aided  in  cross-validating  our 
interpretations  of  the  data  and  helped  direct  our  attention  to  data  worth  exploring. 

Results 

Ann's  Change  Profile 

Arm  mainly  teaches  second  and  third  grade  and  has  27  years  of  teaching  experience. 
Aim's  restructuring  change  profile  reveals  (hatatthebeginningof  her  exposure  to  the 
CTC,  she  was  quite  curious  and  highly  enthusiastic  about  it.  Two  years  into  the  project, 
we  found  that  her  curiosity  increased,  yet,  her  enthusiasm  slightly  decreased.  This  is, 
however,  consistent  with  her  coming  to  realize  that  her  familiarity  with  the  CTC 
approach  was  less  than  she  had  initially  thought.  While  the  sense  of  vagueness  regarding 
the  new  approach  started  to  dis^pear,  she  was  still  not  completely  clear  about  it  While 
at  the  initial  stage  she  felt  the  approach  required  only  a minor  conceptual  change,  after 
two  years  she  acknowledged  that  the  CTC  required  a major  cognitive  change.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a slight  increase  in  her  assessment  of  her  own  personal  change  process, 
wliich  had  been  liigli  riglit  from  the  start 
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Figure  (I  a)  Ann 
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There  is  an  impressive  degree  of  internal  consistency  in  Aim's  profile,  indicating 
great  coherence.  Her  profile  presents  a significant  and  complex  cliange  process.  On  the 
basis  of  Soter's  model,  we  concluded  that  Ann's  profile  provided  an  example  of  radical 
knowledge  restructuring.  Ann  showed  a high  level  of  capability  when  asked  to  reflect 
upon  her  experiences,  thoughts  and  feelings.  She,  exhibited  consciousness  of  her  need  to 
change  more  radically,  awareness  that  her  positive  attitude  toward  CTC  had  lessened  as 
a result  of  her  experiences  with  CTC,  and  was  aware  of  a major  change  in  herself  She 
also  demonstrated  a low  level  of  tolerance  to  dissonance,  (i.e.  she  showed  increased 
curiosity  while  acknowledging  unfamiUarity),  and  sustained  a high  tolerance  to 
disequilibrium  (a  feeling  of  lack  of  clarity  accompanied  by  a willingness  to  continue 
learning). 
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Ann's  Voice 


Tlie  specific  manifestations  of  Ann's  radical  cliange  were  very  clear  from  her 
interview.  Asked  to  reflect  upon  her  new  experiences,  she  demonstrated  a change  in 
concepts  and  tlieories  when  she  noted;  "With  the  new  approach,  1 can't  predict  what  will 
happen,  or  how  things  will  develop,  in  the  classroom... My  own  curricular  thinking 
occurs  during  classroom  lessons  and  is  very  affected  by  what  happens  there  ". 

She  also  gave  indications  of  an  alteration  in  her  knowledge  structures,  noting  that: 
"Whenever  1 taught  integrative  top/es,  I dealt  mainly  with  contents  and  did  not  touch  on 
important  ideas,  principles  or  concepts.  This  year  has  led  me  to  realize  and  believe  that 
young  children  can  think  at  a very  high  level  of  abstraction  " 

On  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  Ann  redefined  them  thus: 

"A  teacher  should  listen  carefully  to  what  happens  in  the  classroom  and  function  at  an 
active  listener,  relating  to  their  ideas.  An  attentive  teacher  facilities  thinking  m children. 
A teacher  has  to  let  things  happen,  encourage  open  inquiries  and  provide  opportunities 
research  and  creativity.  What  happened  in  the  classroom  helped  my  own  thinking,  1 
actually  developed  myself  and  and  learned  new  things.  It  is  exciting  and  challenging  " 
Her  statements  regarding  new  and  desired  instructional  and  educational  processes 
are  most  impressive  and  can  be  summarized  in  the  following  excerpts  from  her 
interview: 

"Meaningful  learning  needs  to  be  experiential,  challenging  and  true  to  life  (meaning 
authentic  and  relevant)  and  should  be  action  related.  1 visualize  a new  school  with  a 
huge  garden,  with  pats  and  plants  and  exploration  centers  all  over  the  place,  kids  from 
different  grade  levels  learn  together  with  newspapers,  books,  computers  and  experts 
whom  students  can  easily  approach.  " 

Ann's  view  of  the  process  of  chan^  is  reflected  in  her  conception  of  the  teacher  in  a 
learning  capacity: 

"We  the  teachers  need  to  become  a learning  team.  Learning  should  be  experiential, 
challenging,  authentic  and  active;  like  life" 

Quite  ofien  Ann  referred  to  the  way  her  social  context  affected  her;  When  describing  her 
own  learning  process,  she  referred  to  her  significant  interaction  others;  "the  kids 
stimulated  me  fee!  Very  enthusiastic.  They  challenged  me  and  gave  me  the  strength  to 
keep  going.  I felt  quite  lonely  and  didn't  act  any  input  from  my  colleagues.  In  the  main,  1 
looked  to  you  (experts)  for  comment  " 

Ann's  Students'  Voice 

Tlie  data  obtained  from  Ann's  students  via  an  open  questioimaire  serve  to 
complement  her  own  verbal  testimony  of  radical  change.  When  asked  them  whether 
they  liad  discovered  anything  new  about  themselves,  their  peers  or  their  teacher,  they 
said  ; " discovered  that  when  n look  at  something  1 can  see  very  different  and  new 
things.  I learned  that  I can  do  much  more  than  1 thought.  1 learned  that  I can  do 
complex  and  difficult  things,,.  There  were  things  that  1 knew  (from  outside  school)  and 
suddenly.  If  found  we  were  talking  about  it  in  school  ". 

When  students  were  asked  what  they  had  learned  about  their  peers  they  said:  "kid 
can  do  more  than  adults  think  they  can.  I discovered  that  everyone  is  different:  one  is 
sensitive,  one  is  enthusiastic,  one  loves,  one  is  quiet,  one  suffers  from  allergies,  one  is 
clean.  Each  one  has  completely  different  ideas  ".  Referring  to  their  teacher  they  said; 
"Yes,  she  learns  prom  us.  She  is  learning  with  us,  she  likes  to  work  with  us,  a teacher 
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also  learns,  she  can  teach  in  a way  that  is  not  familiar  to  me,  she  helps  us  discover 
things'^ 

When  asked  to  describe  in  what  way  learning  through  the  transdisciplinary  web  is 
different  from  the  way  they  learn  other  subjects  they  noted:  "we  proposed  the 
questions  and  we  did  nor  have  books,  the  teacher  did  not  know  in  advance  what  would 
we  learn  while  m other  subjects  she  always  knows,  we  participated  in  managing  the 
lesson,  we  brought  up  questions  and  ideas 

Summary 

Ann's  profile  is  an  example  of  radical  knowledge  restructuring.  It  reflects 
open-mindedness,  dynamic  perceptions  and  creativity.  Tltis  teacher  underwent  a radical 
cliange  process  wherein  new  knowledge  structures  were  established,  changes  in 
conceptions  and  theories  took  place,  new  ways  to  function  were  explored,  and  through 
the  conscious  acceptance  of  change  (with  minor  modifications)  (Cltine  & Brewer,  1993, 
Sotcr,  1995).  This  teacher  shows  that  a process  of  a radical  restructuring  is  not  a naive 
process.  There  is  no  simple  move  from  a negative  attitude  to  a positive  one,  nor  from 
unfamiUarity  with  the  new  approach  to  a total  familiarity  with  it.  Her  profile  illustrates  a 
complex  process  and  highli^ts  some  of  the  difficulties  involved,  including  the  need  to 
go  through  a major  personal  change.  Ann  displays  a high  level  of  consciousness  of  the 
processes  involved  in  her  change  and  demonstrates  much  coherence  in  her  statements. 

Aim  feels  quite  lonely  and  receives  little  or  no  assistance  from  her  colleagues  Her 
meaningful  interactions  arc  with  students  and  outside  curriculum  experts.  These 
interactions  arc  attentive  to  authentic  learning  of  her  students  and  herself  The  data 
obtained  from  Ann's  students  served  to  cross-  validate  the  data  from  her  interview.  From 
both  we  may  infer  that  the  learning  processes  experienced  in  Ann's  classroom  are 
meaningful,  experiential  and  deep.  Her  radical  knowledge  restructuring  and  performance 
is  evident  from  her  students  understanding  the  significant  diSerences  between  their 
learning  via  the  CTC  and  their  regular  classes,  and  the  testimonies  of  their  insights. 
Ann's  interactions  with  both  students  and  experts  are  particularly  meaningful  as  they  are 
cognitive-based  and  therefore  enhance  the  learning  processes  of  all  involved.  This 
ensures  that  the  process  is  dynamic,  and  serves  as  a mechanism  for  continuous 
self-development.  Clearly,  Arm  is  a both  teacher  as  well  as  a student.  Teaching  for  her  is 
one  more  stimulus  which  facilitates  a meaningful  learning  process. 

Educators  would  like  to  see  teachers  as  artists  (Eisner,  1991).  We  believe  that  Ann 
exemplifies  this  ideal  type  of  teacher.  Indeed,  both  Soter  and  Chinn  & Brewer  maintain 
that  the  apex  of  a restructuring,  and  change  process  is  when  a teacher  is  capable  of 
functioning  autonomously  and  exploring  new  strategies  and/or  consciously  accepts  new 
information  and  modifies  some  of  its  aspects,. 

Betty's  change  profile 

Betty  is  a teacher  with  32  years  experience,  and  mainly  teaches  5tli  and  6th  grade. 
Her  initial  profile  reflects  an  ambivalent  attitude  toward  the  new  curricular  conception. 
At  first  she  felt  liighly  enthusiastic  even  though  she  did  not  feel  ready  for  the  CTC 
approach.  Two  years  into  the  study,  she  feels  more  ready  for  the  CTC  demands  and  her 
attitude  is  more  positive.  She  feels  she  needs  only  make  minor  clianges  in  her 
conception  and  that  the  issues  at  stake  are  clearer  for  her.  Her  sense  of  personal  cliange 
is  consistent  witli  other  manifestations  of  change.  However,  her  profile  does  not  reflect  a 
high  level  of  consciousness  of  the  fact  that  the  new  curriculum  approach  requires  a 
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major  conceptual  cliange.  Betty's  profile  indicates  low  level  reflective  processes,  liigli 
tolerance  to  dissonance  (she  is  clear  about  tlie  approacli,  ready  to  act  but  also  unclear 
about  it),  and  a low  level  of  tolerance  for  disequilibrium  (things  are  clear  now  and  she 
does  not  require  to  make  dramatic  changes  In  her  current  approach).  We  view  Betty's 
knowledge  change  profile  as  an  example  of  a change  process  that  is  not  simple,  which 
presents  low  awareness  to  a need  for  a radical  conceptual  cliange.  According  to  Soter's 
model,  Betty  represents  a teacher  who  keeps  old  knowledge  structures  while  adapting 
specific  instructional  procedures  (tunning  & accretion),  namely  a profile  indicating  a 
peripheral  restructuring  change. 

Betty's  Voice 

We  foimd  support  for  tlie  fact  that  Betty  liad  failed  to  cliange  her  basic  concepts  and 
principles:  “/  reverted  to  old  working  habits  when  I had  to  teach  subject  matter 

contents.  Learning  is  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  ....I  enjoyed  it  more  when  I was 
expected  to  use  prescribed  teaching  materials  and  not  just  follow  with  my  thoughts 
without  any  real  idea  of  the  direction  I was  supposed  to  take...  " 

She  did  however  manage  to  assimilate  new  data  into  existing  structures  as  we  see 
from  her  comment;  "in  the  past  I thought  that  there  are  subject  to  cover,  that  there  is  a 
rigid  structure  namely  a beginning  middle  and  end.  Todc^  it  is  different.  I think 
differently,  Boundaries  have  been  broken  down... I believe  that  one  needs  to  plan,  have  a 
framework,  a path,  but  that  these  should  have  a flexibility  that  allows  students  ideas  to 
be  incorporated  ". 

In  Betty's  eyes,  the  transdisciplinary  curriculum,  class  organization  and  teachers' 
roles  did  not  changed  much;  "the  kids  would  get  on  with  it  by  themselves,  and  I would 
think,  'It's  no  good,  even  dangerous',...  when  I don  't  know  how  the  lesson  isn't  going  to 
end,  I get  a feeling  of  helplessness,  and  I have  to  stop  and  then  start  again  in  a more 
structured  way.  I had  great  difficulties  getting  rid  of  the  subject' areas  (disciplines),  I 
was  afraid  kids  would  lose  much  because  of  this  new  approach,  I realized  I was  wrong.. 
Once  I felt  I knew  everything,  I was  almost  Cod,  today  it 's  different,  the  picture  has 
changed,  I began  learning  from  my  students.  They  brought  new  kinds  ofknewledge  into 
the  classroom". 

Based  on  what  Betty  said,  she  had  changed  in  terms  of  having  acquired  fresh 
conceptions  of  educational,  learning  and  instruction  goals;  "We  are  capable  of 
enhancing  students'  thinking  we  actually  did  it  it  is  important  Jo  let  students  develop 
their  thinking  in  different  directions,  there  is  no  single  answer  - there  are  several, 
many,. .the  important  educational  skills  are:  ability  to  work  with  information  and 
resources:  creative  writing;  reading  skills  for  the  sake  of  one's  's  own  development,  soul 
and  imagination;  ability  to  communicate  and  become  a good  listener". 

She  also  adopted  some  of  the  suggested  curricular  practices  as  slie  noted:  " We  dealt 
with  dilemmas:  some' students  read,  some  tried  to  come  up  with  ideas,  some  questioned 
written  information  and  expressed  their  own  opinions  in  writing.  I feel  good  now  and 
the  subject  matter  teacher'  told  me  that  students  are  referring  in  their  lessons  to  the 
concepts  they  have  learned  ". 

In  her  interview,  Betty  expressed  great  satisfaction  with  thsocial  consequences  of  the 
new  approach,  reflected  in  information  gleaned  from  both  her  students  and  their  parents; 
"One  gairl,  who  had  severe  leaning  difficulties  began  reading  newspapers,  she  wrote  to 
people  and  interviewed  them  and  worked  seriously.  When  students  began  bringing 
newspapers  to  class  we  started  having  good  conversations  which  greatly  affected  the 
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social  relationships  in  the  classroom..  Parents  started  calling  me  and  complementing 
me  on  the  activities  we  are  doing  in  class  " 

Betty's  Students'  Voice 

Betty's  students  supported  our  interpretation  of  Betty's  peripheral  nature  of 
knowledge  restructuring  when  they  said:  "the  teacher  had  changed,  the  school  principal 
probably  laugh'  her.  At  first  she  had  problems  and  was  conjused.  We  did  not  know  what 
to  do  either  Later  on,  each  student  chose  a project  about  a topic  he  likes  and  really 
enjoyed  i/.  We  had  to  think  about  ideas  and  problems  that  are  important  to  us.  But  we 
needed  a lot  of  learning  materials  otherwise  the  lessons  were  bonny.  We  did  the  projects 
and  the  teacher  helped  us.  In  the  past  we  did  not  have  these  kinds  of  projects.  We 
enjoyed  learning  this  way.  It  is  fun,  and  it's  easy  because  you  know  why  you  are  doing 
the  work.  It  feels  more  meaningful  ". 

When  a^ed  about  themselves,  students  noted:  "It  felt  like  we  carried  on  learning 
even  after  the  lesson  was  over,  learning  spilled  over  into  our  every  day  life..  We  learned 
to  think  differently". 

Summary 

Betty's  profile  represents  the  peripheral  restructuring  prototype.  It  is  characterized  by 
dynamic  development,  involving  the  assimilation  of  new  knowledge  structures  into 
existing  structures  in  a way  that  does  not  alter  basic  concepts  and  theories.  Betty  is 
aware  of  how  positively  her  own  change  affected  her  students,  the  classroom 
enviromnent,  students'  parents  and  the  level  of  her  principal's  satisfaction.  Because  her 
interactions  with  others  are  socially-oriented,  and  not  cognitively  driven,  she  is  most 
affected  by  social  feedback,  which  reinforces  her  sense  that  the  change  she  is 
experiencing  is  positive  and  motivates  her  to  carry  on  learning.  This  feedback  reduces 
her  need  for  introspection  and  creates  a good  sense  of  equilibrium,  enabling  her  to 
tolerate  a high  level  of  dissonance  in  her  statements. 

Betty  lacks  sensitivity  of  cognitive  feedback,  and  is  not  completely  conscious  of  tlie 
fact  tliat  her  new  knowledge,  though  refreshing,  lias  not  been  accommodated  but  serves 
as  an  additional  way  to  enliance  traditional  learning  ideas.  For  example:  If  tlie  core  idea 
of  tlie  new  approach  maintains  tliat  personal  learning  and  developmental  processes  form 
a significant  goal,  and  tliat  subject  matter  contents  merely  provide  a means  for  achieving 
other  goals,  for  Betty,  tlie  opposite  is  true  tlie  contents  arc  tlie  principle  and  the  use  of 
concepts,  themes,  dilemmas  etc.  are  simply  chaimels  for  learning  subject  matter. 
According  to  Chirm  and  Brewer,  while  peripheral  change  is  an  advanced  form  of 
response  to  new  knowledge,  it  is  still  not  tlie  most  desired  response.  In  tlie  case  of 
peripheral  change,  knowledge  restructuring  remains  weak  and  quite  shallow  (Soter, 
1995).  The  question  to  be  asked  here  is:  "Is  there  a way  of  maintaining  the  change 
process  so  that  it  flows  in  the  direction  of  a more  profound  internalization  of  new 
conceptions  and  which,  in  turn  leads  to  a radical  degree  restructuring’?.  Radical  change 
requires  reflective  processes,  a sense  of  dissatisfaction,  to  collaborate  on  a cognitive 
basis  and  an  abiUty  to  tolerate  situations  of  disequilibrium.  Betty  is  not  at  this  stage  and, 
until  she  is,  we  can't  expect  her  to  undergo  any  radical  degree  of  knowledge 
restructuring. 
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Carol's  change  profile 


Carol  has  been  teaching  for  24  years  and  typically  teaches  in  third  and  fourth  grades. 
Her  profile  represents  a reserved  attitude  toward  tlie  CTC  A minor  change  seem  to  have 
occurred  during  tlie  past  two  years,  which  may  suggest  that  something  is  happening  to 
her.  She  is  still  mildly  positive  and  still  has  the  same  feeling  of  familiarity  with  the  new 
approacli,  which  may  explain  her  low  level  of  curiosity.  Nevertlieless,  there  is  an 
indication  of  an  increase  in  her  feeling  of  readiness  to  deal  with,  and  tiy  and  understand, 
tlie  new  curriculum  approach.  This  seems  consistent  with  tlie  slight  increase  in  curiosity. 
She  is  clearly  aware  of  tlie  need  for  a radical  conceptual  cliange.  Tliis  awareness  helps  to 
explain  her  objection  to  tlie  new  curriculum  approach.  In  general  tlie  profile  seems  to 
represent  a mild  degree  of  reservation  regarding  the  new  approacli,  coupled  with  a 
strong  sense  of  awareness  of  this.  Carol  is  conscious  of  the  ne^  for  her  conceptions  to 
change,  and  is  aware  of  her  own  personal  change  and  of  her  objection  to  tlie  approach. 
She  lias  low  degree  of  tolerance  to  dissonance  (her  statements  are  quite  consistent)  and  a 
growth  in  tolerance  to  disequilibrium  (although  tlie  approach  is  new  she  feels  more 
ready  to  work  with  it),  along  with  better  clarity  and  a higlier  curiosity;  she  seems  to  have 
changed  a little,  in  spite  of  her  reservations. 

Carols'  Voice 

Carol's  interview  supported  our  interpretation  of  her  conscious  objection  profile.  At 
this  point  in  time  she  is  resistant  to  changing  her  conceptions  and  theories;  "At first  I 
could  not  bring  myself  to  deal  with  the  new  approach.  I needed  time  to  listen,  to  become 
acquainted  with  it  and  understand  it.  To  internalize  itl  can  only  act  when  I feel 
confident  about  something.  I was  very  much  against  it  because  you  emphasized  that  it  is 
a flexible  process  and  that  the  teacher  can't  predict  what  it's  going  to  be  like  in  the 
classroom  That  bothered  me  a lot.  I was  very  frustrated  because  1 used  to  work  in  an 
open  school  and  I always  used  to  aim  for  excellence.  Until  now  I fell  I was  very  open  in 
my  approach,  and  then  suddenly  I realized  that  I 'm  considered  to  be  very  closed  in  my 
educational  approach.  " 

Altliough  Carol  clings  to  her  old  knowledge  stmctures,  she  seems  willing  to  reassess 
them:  “I  decided  I needed  to  work  on  myself  because  this  approach  had  something 

good  to  offer.  I heard  other  teachers  talking  about  the  great  things  that  were  happening 
in  their  classes,  so  I started  getting  interested  myself  1 had  a look  at  the  learning 
materials  my  colleagues  were  using  and  couldn't  understood  any  of  it.  But  once  I saw 
the  whole  picture,  I began  to  understand.  I realized  that  within  this  unstructured 
paradigm  there  is  some  order  and  that  everything  leads  to  something  new  and  that  all 
things  are  related  " 

We  see  from  her  interview  that,  as  yet,  no  changes  have  occurred  in  Carol's 
perception  of  the  role  of  the  teacher  and  the  student:  "In  one  meeting  a teacher  said  she 
sees  a symmetry  between  a child  and  a teacher,  I don't,  an  adult,  I need  to  decide  what's 
good  for  a child,  IVe  know  what  a child  needs  to  learn,,  and  to  acquire  therefore  the 
choice  is  mine.  I listen  to  kids  and  to  the  low  achievers  in  particular  because  they  are 
special  but  it  is  difficult.  " 

Neitlier  has  Carol  changed  her  perception  of  the  educational  process  and  the  goals 
learning  and  instmction:  I can 't  even  start  to  think  of  myself  as  a curriculum  planner~l 
am  not  there  yet.  I am  willing  to  see  that  a child  can  take  some  par' in  planning  a 
curriculum,  but  only  in  a very  minor  role.  " 
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Carol  keeps  resorting  to  her  own  tried  and  tested,  "safe"  educational  approaches:  “I 
am  a very  organized  person  and  had  problems  with  the  vagueness  of  the  new  approach. 
I need  things  to  be  organized.  I hearing  so  many  objections  frontal  lessons  and  1 sense 
that  the  new  approach  calls  for  a lot  of  class  discussion  which  is  frontal  bud  it  can  also 
be  very  fruitful  when  discussion  keeps  developing  and  that  is  great  it  happens  to  me 
when  I teach  a subject  area.  " 

She  relates  to  her  peers,  noting  how  frustrated  she  feels  and  how  much  help  she 
needs,  mainly  from  peers  whom  she  sees  handling  the  new  approach  well:  "Suddenly, 
for  the  first  time  as  an  experienced  teacher  I faced  an  unknown  situation,  I had  no 
confidence  at  all.  I felt  needed  to  observe  other  teachers'  classes,  confident  teachers.  In 
my  classroom  trials,  with  the  help  of  a colleague,  I found  I was  impressed  with  what  the 
kids  could  do,  and  how  they  blossomed,  so  I opened  up  as  well.  Its  the  chicken-egg 
situation.  ". 

Tlie  data  seem  to  show  tliat  Carol  is  fully  aware  of  her  own  objections  (mainly 
caused  by  her  self  perception  as  an  innovative  and  open  minded  teacher).  The  CTC 
approach  liad  mirrored  back  to  her  that  she  is  "closed"  to  changes.  Her  explicit 
objections  are  both  cognitively  and  emotionally  based.  Only  the  success  and  enthusiasm 
shown  by  other  teachers  motivated  her  to  examine  the  new  approach  more  closely,  but 
she  was  restrained  by  her  lack  of  confidence.  Although  Carol  did  not  achieve  much  with 
her  class,  we  feel  tliis  is  a case  for  discussing  delayed  change,  or  incubation,  due  to 
Carol's  willingness  to  consider  the  new  ideas  and  have  a go  at  experimentation  She  is 
aware  tliat  her  students'  difficulties  reflect  her  own,  and  has  begun  express  an 
amazement  at  her  students  capacity  to  think  deeply  and  generate  good  quality  ideas. 
Altliougli  slie  is  willing  to  try  working  witli  a curriculum  driven  by  concepts  and  themes, 
she  still  does  not  believe  tliat  students  ought  to  share  in  tlie  curriculum  planning  process. 
She  looks  to  colleagues  or  experts  for  intensive  training  and  support,  indicating  a willing 
to  experiment  furtlier. 


If  ''A  journey  of  a tliousand  miles  begins  with  a small  step"  then  Carol's  step 
represents  a willingness  to  reassess  her  instructional  practices.  Tlie  profile  representing 
conscious  objection  to  change  is  refereed  to,  in  Chinn  & Brewer's  scheme,  as  abeyance. 
Embedded  in  this  prototype  is  a certain  level  of  curiosity  about  the  new  area  of 
knowledge  presented  and  some  kind  of  readiness  to  reexamine  existing  knowledge.  We 
see  that  this  particular  teacher  takes  conventional  and  safe  routes,  thus  ensuring  that 
habitual  norms  remain  intact.  She  is  aware  however  tliat  any  acceptance  of  the  new 
approach  will  demand  major  conceptual  and  radical  personal  change.  Such  change  is 
likely  to  occur  when  the  new  knowledge  area  becomes  clearer  and  when  there  is  a 
feeling  tliat  consensual  social  boundaries  will  not  have  to  be  crossed.  According  to 
Cliinn  and  Brewer,  abeyance  lies  somewhere  between  ignoring  new  (anomalous)  data 
and  mindfully  accepting  tlie  data,  namely  the  radical  restructuring  of  knowledge.  It  can 
be  compared  to  percliing  on  edge'  - feeling  more  positive  than  negative  about  the  new 
knowledge  area  in  question  - but  experiencing  a good  deal  of  uncertainty,  which 
prevents  tlie  individual  from  "jumping  into  tlie  water".  Our  question  is:  "What  can  be 
done  to  encourage  the  teacher  in  this  situation  to  develop  further?" 

A relatively  higli  level  of  reflective  processes,  low  tolerance  to  dissonance  and  a 
capacity  to  tolerate  disequilibrium  - the  three  principle  factors  in  the  radical 
restructuring  process  - liave  the  potential  to  create  a dynamic  developmental  process,  if 
accompanied  by  supportive  social  interactions.  However,  the  fact  tliat  interactions  with 
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peers  only  (not  witli  cluldren  or  experts)  are  based  on  social  and  emotional  grounds,  and 
not  necessarily  on  any  cognitive  basis,  may  inhibit  any  significant  step  toward  a radical 
restructuring  of  knowledge.  If  we  risk  the  prediction  of  a probable  path  of  Carol's 
development,  we  would  hazard  that  such  a process  would  first  go  through  a peripheral 
restructuring  stage,  tliat  is,  assimilating  new  knowledge  into  old,  accepted  and  safe, 
structures.  Carol  is  an  example  which  confirms  Strike  & Posner's  proposition  that  when 
epistemological  beliefs  arc  deep  and  strong,  a teacher  or  an  individud  is  more  likely  to 
assimilate  new  information  than  to  accommodate  it. 

Diana's  change  profile 

Diana  typically  teaches  fu^t  to  third  grade  classes,  and  lias  16  years  teaching 
experience  in  Israel  and  the  USA.  Diana's  profiles  demonstrates  no  change  in  either  her 
knowledge  or  her  attitudes.  All  of  her  responses  indicate  an  absolute  resistance  to  a 
change.  Althougli  she  is  curious,  feels  ready  and  famiUar  with  the  CTC  approach,  she 
also  senses  vagueness  along  with  a low  need  for  personal  change.  Her  profile 
demonstrates  that  she  does  not  believe  there  is  a major  conceptual  change  she  has  to  go 
through,  only  a minor  one.  In  fact  there  are  internal  contradictions  in  her  profile.  For 
example:  her  indication  of  being  highly  curious  and  simultaneously  that  she  is  highly 
famiUar  with  the  approach.  Also,  the  indication  that  she  is  familiar  with  the  approach 
and  yet  still  finds  it  vague.  Theoretically,  it  is  expected  that  increased  clarity  would 
follow  an  experience  with  the  approach,  and  that  personal  change  would  follow. 
Alternatively,  a sense  of  vagueness  would  lead  to  an  awareness  that  there  is  a need  for  a 
deeper  conceptual  change. 

Diana's  profile  represents  a static  situation  which  implies  that  tlie  training  and  the 
experiences  had  not  affected  her  so  far,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Diana  strongly 
believes  that  there  is  nothing  new  for  her  to  learn,  l^ere  are  no  indications  in  her  profile 
of  any  reflective  processes  (no  awareness  of  contradictory  feelings  or  of  a need  to 
change),  no  awareness  of  existing  dissonance,  and  a strong,  manifestation  of  equilibrium 
(expressed  feelings  of  famiUaiity,  readiness  and  being  positive,  consistent  with  feelings 
of  a need  for  minor  personal  change  and  which  block  the  perception  of  a need  for  more 
drastic  conceptual  cliange). 

Diana’s  Voice 

Diana's  interview  indicates  that  she  holds  iimovative  concepts  and  ideas  regarding, 
educational  issues;  'Once  we  knew  what  to  expect,  everything  was  written,  it  was  easy. 
Now  we  are  on  the  alert.  We  have  to  go  with  the  children.  There  is  a need  for  more 
flexibility.  I don  't  believe  much  in  a curriculum  because  my  perspective  Is  to  relate  to 
the  world.  I think  a teacher  needs  to  sit  with  the  children  and  plan  the  curriculum  for  the 
year.  We  need  criteria;  we  need  to  decide  what's  important  for  us  what  interest  us  may 
be  look  at  at  existing  and  take  take  things  from  those  program.  Thinking  is  like  a flying 
bird  flying  in  any  direction  and  at  different  heights.  " 

Diana  clings  to  her  existing  knowledge  structures  which  are  considered  iimovative  in 
her  school:  "L  earning  means  knowing  that  there  are  unsettled  things.  That  we  don’t 
know  it  all.  I don't  try  to  provide  solutions.  Maybe  my  answers  arc  wrong  too.  One 
should  not  hold  students  back.  We  need  to  give  each  child  every  opportunities  to  think  in 
every  possible  directions.  We  should  evaluate  children  on  their  originality  world 
knowledge  development  in  ability  to  ask  questions  increased  curiosity  transfer  attention 
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to  others  and  consideration.  In  school  we  usually  do  not  see  the  child  as  a whole  we 
only  tend  Jo  know  part  of  a child.  Its  only  a superficial  image  of  the  child.  " 

Her  perceptions  of  teachers'  and  students'  roles  haven't  changed:  "There  are  so  many 
ways  of  teaching.  I go  by  my  intuition.  I see  myself  as  a guide  helping  students.  I always 
worded  this  way  thinking:  "the  kids  would  discover  it" . A teacher  is  a guide  A friend 
and  a policeman.  Such  a role  is  difficult  because  L have  to  solve  all  sorts  of  social 
problems.  I feel  a bit  like  a policeman.  It  is  important  for  me  that  every  child  has  a 
chance  to  state  his  or  her  opinion  because  otherwise  some  kids  might  get  lost  ". 

Her  instructional  and  learning  goals  are  innovative  as  she  noted:  "We  have  to 
incorporate  daily  events  into  the  subject  areas  we  need  to  show  children  that  in  life 
there  are  different  circles  but  all  of  them  are  interconnected.  Parents  and  children  need 
to  learn  together". 

According  to  her  interview  data,  Diana  performed  in  class  in  ways  that  are  famiUar 
to  her.  Some  of  her  approaches  were  iimovative  and  unique:  “I  never  answer  a question 
We  write  questions  and  we  all  answer  them.  I appreciate  the  questions  more  than  the 
answer  I don’t  mind  if  they  don't  answer  as  long  as  they  ask  questions.  I tell  the  kids  that 
we  don’t  always  find  answers  to  question,  all  of  them  arc  hypothetical  I try  hard  to  give 
interesting  lessons  When  working  on  concepts  had  difficulties.  The  kids  enjoyed  it  but  I 
did  not  really  get  into  it.  ’’ 

This  teacher  also  seems  to  interact  with  her  enviromnent  on  an  emotional  level:  "I 
am  a lone  wolf  I know  that  am  different  "creatures  here  in  school  and  to  have  different 
ideas  is  diffbecause  I am  considered  a snob.  But  I believe  in  ’’  what  I do  and  I can ’t  and 
won’t  compromise.  I enjoy  learning  and  developing  in  my  own  way.  I am  afraid  of  others 
because  I feel  I am  different  and  I have  a problem  with  this.  ’’ 

Diana's  Students'  voice 

Diana's  students  verified  her  statements  in  their  responses  to  our  question  regarding 
what  they  learned  about  their  teacher:  “She  likes  teaching  in  a different  way  to  the  way 
other  teachers  are  teaching.  The  way  she  teacher  is  fun  I found  out  that  my  teacher  likes 
it  when  we  do  lots  of  different  things:  when  we  explore  and  check  into  thing,  with  her 
only  gives  us  the  directions.  She  likes  teaching  us  the  way  they  teach  in  university  ’’. 

Diana  represents  a teacher  who  is  certain  that  she  operates  in  a highly  iimovative 
way  which  suits  her  personaUty  and  therefore  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  learn  from 
others.  Thus,  she  blocks  any  potential  change  It  is  possible  that  she  overgeneraUzed  the 
similarity  between  the  approach  she  already  uses  and  the  CTC  approach,  which  might 
explain  her  inabiUty  to  see  the  differences  between  the  two.  Her  perceptions  regarding 
learning  generally  fit  in  with  the  constructivistic  approach.  She  is  open  towards  her 
students,  she  respects  and  values  them.  She  places  great  emphasis  on  incorporating  real 
life  (relevant)  issues  into  her  curricular  considerations.  However,  she  lacks  an 
understanding  of  the  rationale  behind  the  transdisciplinaiy  approach  which  use  "major 
ideas”,  tliemes  or  concepts  as  the  basis  of  the  curriculum. 


The  unconscious  resistant  type  - Diana  - is  characterized  by  a stable  knowledge 
structure  profile.  She  is  convinced  that  she  already  knows  the  kind  of  approach  used  by 
CTC.  She  did  not  realize  the  similarities  and  the  differences  between  her  existing 
knowledge  structures  and  those  impUcit  in  the  new  approach.  To  use  Chinn  & Brewer's 
(1993)  terminology,  she  either  reinterprets  the  new  approach  and  persists  in  her  old 
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knowledge  structures,  or  else  dismisses  the  data  as  if  it  does  not  concern  her.  A "lone 
wolf,  who  finds  difficulty  in  cooperating  with  others,  she  is  radical  in  her  thinking  and 
actions,  and  manifests  a strong  will  to  go  for  the  extreme,  as  long  as  it  is  her,  unique  and 
innovative  ideas. 

Her  enthusiasm  over  unconventional  approaches  and  her  motivation  to  act  upon 
tliem,  bring  her  close  to  a style  reminiscent  of  radical  cliange:  she  is  creative,  intelligent, 
she  cares  about  things,  isn't  afraid  to  break  the  rules  and  is  very  lonely  at  school,  mainly 
because  she  likes  work  according  to  her  personal  beliefs.  She  lias  a strong  personal 
vision  - one  of  the  four  characteristics  Fullan  (1993)  mentions  as  prerequisites  for 
change.  However,  we  should  differentiate  between  radical  restructuring  of  knowledge 
and  a radical  way  of  acting  with  no  signs  of  knowledge  restmcturing.  While  the  former 
(radical  restmcturing)  involves  a change  in  perceptions  and  actions  wliich  goes  hand  in 
liand  witli  cognitive  and  social  interactions  with  otliers,  a radical  way  of  acting  gives  rise 
to  a sense  of  great  loneliness.  Indeed,  Diana  indicates  a higli  level  of  emotional 
involvement  with  her  students  and  no  interactions  with  experts  or  peers.  Moreover,  she 
explicitly  mentions  tliat  school  is  not  a place  for  her  to  learn,  tlie  university  is. 

It  is  likely  tliat  if  Diana  would  have  realized  tlie  differences  between  the  two 
approaches  (her  personal  approach  and  CTC),  a change  could  have  occur  for  her.  For  a 
change  to  occur  she  needs  to  reflect  upon  her  perceptions  and  actions  which  also 
requires  a sense  dissatisfaction  with  what  exists  (Strike  & Posner,  1982)  and 
engagements  in  meaningful  interactions  witli  others  (Vygotsky,  1978).  Inquiry 
according  to  Pasacale  (1990)  is  tlie"  engine  of  vitaUty  and  self-renewal".  Since  these 
characteristics  are  lacking  in  Diana's  prototype,  at  least  at  tliis  point  in  time,  she  is 
trapped  in  a viscous  circle.  We  view  her  profile  as  being  the  most  problematic,  and  even 
dangerous,  in  terms  ofthe  process  ofknowledge  restmcturing.  Tliis  is  because  Diana  is 
not  aware  of  tlie  fact  tliat  she  is  reinterpreting  tlie  new  knowledge,  she  tends  to  resist  to 
change,  and  also,  and  most  disturbing,  because  she  does  not  see  herself  a learner  in  her 
own  school. 

Discussion 

Our  study  aimed  to  explore  the  cognitive  change  processes  of  four  teachers 
following  two  years  of  experience  with  a new  approach  to  curriculum,  learning  and 
instmction.  One  of  the  most  interesting  results  of  this  study  is  the  manifestation  of  the 
unique  and  idiosyncratic  processes  experienced  by  each  teacher.  In  this  respect  our 
residts  provide  support  for  Soter's  (1995)  conclusion  tliat  even  in  the  most  advanced 
group-based  team  oriented  teacher  training,  every  single  teacher  goes  through  a unique 
and  a personal  process.  This  is  a process  ofknowledge  restmcturing  involving  both  the 
assimilation  and  accommodation  of  old  and  familiar  knowledge.  As  such,  teachers' 
learning  is  no  different  from  children’s'  learning. 

Our  results  support  constmctivist  concepts  regarding  learning,  and  suggests  that 
knowledge  is  not  simply  transmitted  fi'om  expert  to  novice,  but  it  is  a personal  process 
of  growth  that  builds  from  within.  Such  a process  involves  a variety  of  factors— personal, 
social;  and  cultural—  that  are  intercoimected  in  a complex  network  which  is  not  always 
predictable.  Even  though  this  does  not  represent  new  idea,  our  results  strongly  support 
the  fact  that  the  use  of  "knowledge  transmission"  methods  is  irrelevant,  although  they 
might  still  be  quite  popular  in  school  instmction  and  teachers'  training  programs.  Thus, 
the  real  name  of  the  game  is  learning,  rather  than  instruction.  Allowing  learning  happen 
is  the  desired  goal.  This  is  the  process  professional  and  artistic  teachers  should  aimed  at 
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for  tlieir  students  and  for  tlieiuselves.  It  is  also  tlie  process  that  teacher  trainers  should 
strive  for  their  students. 

Tlie  profiles  of  two  teachers-  Ann  and  Diana--  botli  of  whom  are  considered 
innovative  in  tlieir  teacliing,  reflect  significant  differences  in  tlieir  perception  of 
learning.  Ann  and  Diana  are  both  very  independent  teachers,  unconventional,  and 
unafraid  to  cross  tlie  lines  and  acting  on  tlieir  own  beliefs.  Tliis  superficial  resemblance 
between  tlie  two,  may  mislead  otliers;  colleagues,  parents,  principal,  students  and 
sometimes  even  experts.  Tliere  is  a need  for  a professional  and  experienced  eye,  and  a 
thorough  and  sensitive  analysis  in  order  to  see  tlie  differences  between  tlie  two.  In  this 
research  we  managed  to  expose  the  qualitatively  vast  differences  between  the  two. 
Almost  amazingly  Diana's  profile  shows  "zero  learning"  wliile  in  Ann's  case  tliere  is  a 
significant  and  complex  learning  process.  Tliat  is,  one  teacher  does  not  learn  and  in  fact 
differentiates  between  her  instructional  role  (at  school)  and  being  a learner  (at  the 
university),  whereas  for  Ann  instruction  is  in  itself  learning  process. 

Our  study  does  not  support  Sotefs  claims  tliat  tlie  principal  and  colleagues  represent 
tlie  most  influential  factors  in  teachers'  learning.  We  found  in  tliis  study,  tliat  different 
teachers  prefer  different  kinds  of  interaction  with  otliers.  To  examine  how  tliese 
interactions  affect  the  knowledge  restructuring  process,  we  suggested  to  examine  two 
dimensions:  the  teacher's  preference  for  interaction,  and  the  kinds  of  interactions  that  are 
established.  Our  results  demonstrate  that  the  teacher's  interactions  which  contributed 
most  significantly  to  the  learning  process  were  those  between  the  experts  and  the 
cliildren.  In  that  regard,  tlie  teacher  may  be  regarded  as  being  one  side  of  a triangle 
whose  learning  is  affected  by  the  new  knowledge  which  the  expert  represents  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  students'  authentic  learning  processes,  on  tlie  other.  The  teacher  who 
radically  restructured  her  knowledge  indicated  that  these  two  sources  were  most 
significant  for  her.  One  possible  explanation  for  this  could  be  that  a teacher  who  applies 
constructive-based  principles  of  learning  and  instruction  is  more  attentive  and  sensitive 
to  internal  learning  processes,  both  her  own  and  that  of  her  students.  She  looks  for 
challenging  stimuli  and  resources  and  takes  advantages  of  the  opportunitithey  provide. 
As  long  as  children  and  experts  satisfy  her  needs,  she  does  not  feel  a need  for  interaction 
witli  her  peers.  If  we  try  to  rank  Uie  quality  of  tlie  restructuring  process  based  on  the 
teachers  interactions,  we  can  say  that  at  the  apex  stands  the  teacher  who  appreciates  and 
maintains  interactions  mainly  with  experts  and  children,  at  the  middle,  are  those  teachers 
who  maintain  interactions  with  peers,  parents  and  the  principal,  and  finally,  at  the 
bottom,  are  those  who  had  very  few  interactions,  if  any. 

We  also  found  tliat  differences  exist  in  the  quaUty  of  these  interactions.  Tlie  data 
reveals  three  different  finds  of  interactions;  cognitive-based,  socially-based  and 
emotionally-based.  Tlie  kinds  of  interactions  tliat  cliaracterized  the  teacher  who  had 
radically  restructured  her  knowledge  were  both  intellectual  and  social.  The 
cognitive-intellectual  aspect  seems  to  be  a necessary  condition  for  a significant 
restructuring  process,  although  may  not  be  a sufficient  condition.  The  combination  of  a 
socially — bas^  interaction  occurring  between  tlie  teacher,  parents,  peers  and  principal 
was  apparent  in  teachers  located  between  the  peripheral  restructuring  and  the  abeyance 
types.  Interestingly,  an  emotionally-based  interaction  mainly  witli  cliildren  characterizes 
the  teacher  who  had  not  undergone  a knowledge  restructuring  process  and  who  we 
classed  as  the  unconscious  resistant  type. 

Our  research  seems  to  suggest  tliat  two  important  factors  affect  teachers'  learning  in 
tlie  context  of  a new  curriculum  approach:  1)  teachers'  degree  of  awareness  to  tlieir 
learning  processes,  including  reflective  processes  and  tolerance  to  dissonance  and 
disequillirium;  and  b)  tlie  ability  to  interact  witli  botli  experts  and  children  on  a 
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cognitive,  social  and  emotional  basis.  Tliese  conclusions  are  aligned  witli  vliat  learning 
tlieorists  and  organizational  theorists  have  tauglU  us  regarding  conditions  of  meaningful 
learing  People  learn  best  through  active  involvement  and  through  tliinking  about  and 
becoming  articulated  about,  what  tliey  have  learned  (Dewey,  1933,  Schon,  1987, 
Lieberman,  1995).  Teachers'  knowledge  emerges  from  tlieir  actions  and  tlieir  reflections 
concerning  tliose  actions. 

It  is  wortli  mentioning  here  tliat  our  research  provides  a picture  of  four  teachers 
undergoing,  a new  learing  experience,  a process  which  began  two  years  ago  and  not  yet 
finished  We  arc  aware  that  unexpected  developments  may  occur  since  our  data,  altliough 
rich  and  varied,  do  not  capture  liidden  processes  tliat  are  not  yet  evident.  We  are 
therefore  prepared  to  continue  studying  this  interesting  process,  in  the  belief  that  the 
processes  we  can  expect  to  face  in  the  future,  will  enrich  not  only  teachers'  and  the 
cliildrens'  learning,  but  our  own  learning  as  well. 
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BACKGROUND 

School  refonn  continues  to  be  a global  issue.  Most  nations  are  involved  in  tlie 
process  of  determining  ways  to  strengthen  the  capabilities  of  people  to  cope  with  the 
dynamics  of  change.  Tlie  changes  created  by  tlie  growth  of  technology  to  govern  daily 
activities  continues  to  push  tlie  need  for  a more  literate  society  to  higher  levels. 

Educational  leaders  are  forced  to  identify  ways  to  reform  tlie  academic  system  to 
meet  tlie  cliallenges  of  a rapid  growth  in  the  production  and  utilization  of  knowledge. 
Tliose  educational  systems  which  do  not  adapt  to  cliange  and  continue  to  see  cliange  as  a 
constant  will  be  unable  to  compete  in  a society  that  has  adopted  change  as  a "way  of 
life". 

Tlie  development  of  teachers  in  present  educational  systems  is  based  on  sound 
tlieories  of  practice  that  have  been  found  to  be  valuable  I setting  standards  of  quality. 
Tliese  tlieories  of  professional  practice  are  based  on  criteria  such  as  "generality, 
relevance,  consistency,  completeness,  testability,  centrality  and  simplicity... theories  are 
vehicles  for  explanation,  prediction  or  control"  (Argyris,  1990).  Theories  with  these 
criteria  may  be  described  as  Espoused  Tlieories. 

Espoused  Tlieories  work  well  as  long  as  tlie  variables  remain  nearly  the  same  in 
similar  situations,  if  tlie  variables  would  change  and  tlie  user  lias  learned  to  respond  to 
tlie  unchanged  variables,  how  is  tlie  learner  to  behave  in  a situation  that  is  now  unique, 
incongruent  witli  prevailing  practice  and  at  odds  with  current  values?  The  new  situation 
requires  tlie  learner  to  put  a new  theory  of  action  into  place,  one  tliat  lias  not  been  tested 
but  one  developed  from  "experiences  in  tliinking  of  options."  Tliis  behavior,  if  adopted, 
may  or  may  not  solve  the  dilemma.  However,  during  a period  of  reflection,  the  learner  is 
able  to  assess  tlie  situation  for  future  use.  With  some  testing  of  tlie  Tlieory  in  Action, 
tliis  could  become  an  Espoused  Tlieory. 

Present  day  school  reform  plans  are  designed  to  focus  on  clianges  based  on  Espoused 
Tlieories  and  tliose  elements,  wliich  can  be  controlled  by  internal  forces.  These  elements 
include  learners  teachers,  administrators,  ancillary  staff  and,  to  some  extent,  advisory 
and  policy  boards/cormnittees  as  well  as  physical  and  fiscal  resources.  The  Espoused 
Tlieories  which  allow  administrative  leaders  to  select  controllable  elements  are  used  as 
part  of  school  reform  witli  little  consideration  given  to  tlie  fact  tliat  the  dynamics  of  the 
school  enviromnent  requires  practices  tliat  are  derived  from  Tlieories  of  Action. 

In  general,  educators  who  become  competent  in  developing  options  for  action  are 
more  likely  to  be  able  to  adapt  to  tlie  rapid  changes  in  the  classroom. 
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CURRENT  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 


In  tills  paper,  tlie  element  wliich  is  described  as  the  focus  of  change  is  the  teacher 
during  the  pre-service  and  in-service  period.  Attention  is  paid  to  his  or  her  abiUty  to 
develop  a "bag  of  options"  wliich  can  be  utiUzed  when  a Theory  of  Action  is  required. 

Men  and  women  who  enter  tlie  teaching  field  are  selected  for  their  abiUty  to  be  a 
change  agent  in  the  lives  of  the  children  and  adults  with  whom  tliey  will  interact.  Tliese 
men  and  women  ate  provided  with  a strong  academic  background  of  course  work  during 
their  pre-service  period  along  with  an  opportunity  to  "observe  the  mater  teacher  and 
practice  teacliing  in  a classroom  under  the  supervision  of  a master".  The  process  is  very 
well  structured  so  that  standards  of  practice  can  be  measured  in  a maimer  wliich  yields 
valid  and  reliable  data  for  comparison  purposes.  Tlie  premise  is  that  if  teachers  are  well 
educated  and  have  good  pre-service  and  in-service  training,  students  are  more  likely  to 
learn  at  or  above  grade  level,  given  that  all  other  controllable  elements  remain  stable. 

Another  premise  is  that  a practice  teacher  who  observes  a master  teacher  who 
models  good  behavior  will  be  able  to  use  that  modeled  behavior  to  handle  a .similar 
situation  in  a new  classroom.  The  truth  is  that  an  uncontrollable  factor  exists  in  the 
process  and  that  is  the  culture  of  the  teacher-to-be  and  the  culture  of  the  master  teacher 
as  well  as  the  learners  within  a given  classroom  situation.  The  extent  to  which  the 
practice  teacher  or  in-service  teacher  is  able  to  understand  the  cultural  factors  in  which  a 
given  behavior  is  being  considered  in  the  situation  by  the  master  teacher  is  the  degree  to 
wliich  such  teachers  are  able  to  transfer  elements  of  the  modeled  behavior  to  their  own 
classrooms. 

Currently,  practice  teachers  observe  the  behavior  and  they  may  spend  some  time  in 
"reflection"  with  tlie  master  teacher.  Tliis  is  a time  consuming  process.  Few  teachers  are 
able  to  allocate  "time  for  reflection"  for  themselves  and  even  less  time  for  the  practice 
teacher. 

DESIRED  STATE  OF  AFFAIRS 

A desired  state  of  affairs  is  one  in  which  all  teachers  are  assisted  to  develop  skills  in 
building  options  for  practice.  Case  research  studies  might  be  used  along  with 
simulations  to  determine  the  options  for  selecting  a behavior  to  practice  in  a given 
situation.  All  such  cases  and  simulations  would  include  a clear  description  of  cultural 
factors  which  need  to  be  considered  before  a behavior  is  exliibited.  This  training  would 
occur  in  what  is  known  as  the  practice  teaching  coursed  and  would  be  part  of  the 
reflection  period  in  any  observations  and  demonstration  teaching  sessions.  TWs  desired 
state  of  affairs  would  call  for  a reform  in  the  practice  teacliing  and  demonstration 
courses  as  well  as  in  the  in-service  workshops.  Interactive  learning  would  be  used  as  a 
process  as  much  as  tlie  discussion  of  getting.  The  process  would  be  case  research 
development,  case  presentation  with  out  " questions  to  be  answered  at  the  end  of  the 
case",  demonstration  of  options  and  practice  of  tlie  various  options  with  a period  of 
reflection.  The  emphasis  is  on  taking  theory  into  practice.  It  is  to  develop  competencies 
to  practice  not  "a"  way  but  many  ways. 

PLAN  OF  ACTION 

The  following  plan  of  action  was  developed  to  test  the  possibility  of  creating  a 
learning  environment  for  adults  as  educators  in  which  "really  situations  in  professional 
practice"  could  be  utilized  to  create  a "bag  of  options"  from  which  teachers  as  learners 
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could  explore  the  creation  of  Theories  of  Action.  Tire  plan  includes  the  use  of  case 
research  studies  and  an  experiential  learning  process. 

DESIGNING  CASE  RESEARCH  STUDIES 

Case  studies  have  been  found  to  be  a valuable  tool  in  tlie  teaching  of  men  and 
women  entering  into  a professional  field  of  practice.  The  case  provides  a scenario  of 
narrative  data  in  which  a problem  is  to  be  resolved  by  the  reader.  At  tlie  end  of  tlie  case, 
a series  of  questions  are  listed  which  encourages  tlie  learners  to  tliink  of  ways  to  resolve 
tlie  problem.  Tliey  are  often  asked  first  to  identify  the  problem.  Case  studies  will  usually 
generate  more  data  tlian  is  able  to  be  processed  at  any  one  period  of  time.  Learners  end 
up  witli  a "riglit  solution".  Everyone  feels  good  because  have  been  able  to  solve  tlie  "x" 
in  tlie  equation.  Tlie  concern  is  to  wliat  extent  are  tlie  learners  able  to  take  tliis  "solution" 
into  the  field  and  practice  it?  Therefore,  the  case  research  studies  proposed  in  this  plan 
differs  from  the  above  one  in  its  purpose  and  presentation  style. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  case  research  study  is  to  provide  learners  witli  a dilemma  in 
which  various  options  miglit  be  suggested  as  a way  to  resolve  the  dilemma.  Tliere  is  no 
right  solution  but  there  are  "better"  choices  and  a linear  list  of  possible  situations  are 
developed  if  variables  cliange  at  any  time. 

The  learner  is  engaged  in  a critical  thinking  process  that  strengthens  one's  ability  to 
look  at  a broader  range  of  experiences  in  any  given  situation.  The  practice  of  this 
behavior  in  role  plays  and  simulatassists  the  learners  to  create  a "bag  of  options"  that 
may  be  used  and  modified  as  needed.  Learners  who  do  the  research  to  develop  real  cases 
become  better  at  tlie  development  of  options  and  they  learn  to  be  aware  of  value-laden 
data  and  bias  information.  They  learn  to  "see"  multiple-dilemmas  and  to  sort  out  the 
ones  wliich  are  useful  for  the  present  situation. 

Case  research  studies  may  be  used  to  clarify  issues  related  to  subject  matter  as  well 
as  to  the  teaching  process.  One  instructor  used  the  case  research  study  to  introduce 
learners  to  the  understanding  of  . squares.  He  gave  them  a picture  with  16  squares  in  a 
square,  then  he  put  16  squares  on  the  table  of  the  students  who  were  in  groups  of  5.  He 
gave  the  case  of  a company  needing  to  know  why  they  had  received  so  many  extra 
boxes  (squares)  over  100  in  the  office  last  month,  the  manager  had  given  a team  of  5 
employees  the  task  of  ordering  the  boxes,  acting  out  the  role  of  the  manager,  the  teacher 
told  students  to  tell  him  "how  many  squares  does  the  team  see?  The  learners  said 
numbers  from  16  to  30.  The  teacher  saw  the  dilemma  and  the  students  discussed  the 
options.  The  numbers  varied  depending  on  the  perspective  of  the  team  and  how  they  saw 
themselves  as  a team.  The  option  could  have  been  as  high  as  infinity. 

In  tlie  case  research  study,  there  are  no  questions  to  guide  the  learner  towards 
discussion  at  the  end  of  the  scenario.  At  this  point,  the  instructor  begins  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  "drawing  out"  the  options  by  utilizing  an  Experiential  learning  Process 
(Pffeffier  and  Jones,  1993). 

IMPLEMENTING  AN  EXPERIENTIAL  LEARNING  PROCESS  (ELP) 

The  ELP  (Pffeffier,  1990)  is  an  instruction  strategy  utilized  in  the  training  and 
development  of  adults  in  business  and  industry.  It  is  used  in  public  and  private 
educational  systems,  also,  the  use  as  describe  in  this  paper  is  one  adopted  by  the  author 
for  demonstration  and  practice  by  professional  practitioners  in  a graduate  degree 
program  in  adult  education  (Malone,  1996). 
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The  ELP  has  five  components.  They  include: 

The  Experience  - Tliis  is  where  the  case  study  is  introduced.  However,  tlie 
experience  be  a role  play  or  simulation  and  it  some  eases  it  miglit  be  a well  delivered 
lecture 

Publishing  - Tliis  is  a time  following  the  experience  (ease  study)  tliat  the  instructor, 
facilitator,  leader  or  guide  asks  questions  to  clarify  the  information  received  by  the 
learners  to  determine  what  issues  appeared  to  be  important  and  to  what  extent  do  the 
learners  see  points  not  seen  by  others.  The  facilitator  might  begin  by  saying  "Tell  me, 
what  is  in  your  mind  about  this  experience."  The  response  provide  a based  for 
discussing  the  meaning  of  the  different  issues  in  the  case. 

Sharing  - a process  for  gathering  data  about  the  ease  to  pull  out  as  many  options  for 
liandling  the  multiple  dilemmas.  This  component  takes  time  and  should  not  be  rushed. 

Generalizing  - This  is  a component  in  wliich  learners  are  invited  to  determine 
implications  for  a variety  of  situations  with  various  cultural  changes.  A questions  miglit 
be  raised:  "how  would  you  see  this  situation  changing  or  remaining  the  same  if  the 
students  were  older,  in  a large  city,  of  two  different  tribes,  if  tlie  teacher  were  younger 
etc." 


Applying  - Tlie  application  component  may  lead  into  role  playing  or  simulation  to 
demonstrated  how  this  information  might  be  used  in  the  home  situation.  This  is  an 
extremely  important  component  for  demonstration  and  practice.  For  example,  in  a 
workshop  with  senior  educators  who  were  expected  to  introduce  a practice  to  local 
learners,  the  educational  specialist  taught  the  process  to  the  participants  and  they 
practiced  the  process  in  fi’ont  of  the  specialist  so  he  know  they  could  perform  the  task. 
Six  weeks  late  they  returned  to  the  workshop  with  tales  of  failure.  The  participants  had 
tauglit  the  lesson  to  the  local  people  as  it  liad  been  tauglit  to  tliem  but  they  failed  to 
practice  teaching  it  in  front  of  the  speciaUst  as  they  would  at  the  local  level.  They  failed 
to  translate  the  lesson  for  local  use.  The  Application  is  not  for  the  specialist  but  for  all  to 
see  how  the  practice  might  be  demonstrated  at  the  level  of  the  end-user. 

The  AppUcation  can  easily  become  the  next  "experience"  in  tlie  ELP. 

Summary 

School  reform  will  continue  to  be  a process  of  challenge  and  change.  Leaders  of 
educational  reform  will  charge  with  the  task  of  re-building  school  programs  that  take 
into  consideration  a holistic  approach  to  school  reform.  In  fact  some  leaders  have  said 
that  changing  various  internal  and  external  elements  of  tlie  system  may  not  be  the 
answer.  They  have  stated  that  nothing  short  of  a re-building  of  the  educational  system 
will  do  the  job  of  developing  and  maintaining  a literate  citizenry.  This  latter  view 
suggests  that  the  elements  of  the  system  will  need  to  change  in  a synergistic  way.  Even 
though  this  paper  has  had  a focus  on  the  teacher  as  an  element  of  change,  the  author 
shares  the  view  witli  others  that  a holistic  approach  to  change  is  necessary,. 

The  major  premise  of  this  paper  is  one  which  states  that  pre-service  and  in-service 
education  of  teachers  should  be  developed  as  an  interactive  process.  This  process 
provides  an  opportunity  for  teachers  to  build  a "bag  of  behavior  options"  wliich  might  be 
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used  when  tlie  variables  in  a situation  change.  Such  teachers  would  be  able  to  act  in 
appropriate  ways  to  situation,  which  occur  tliat  are  unique,  incongruent  and  at  odds  witli 
current  values  of  professional  practice.  Espoused  theories  tliat  depend  on  behaviors  tliat 
are  predictable  and  tested  will  not  serve  tlie  practitioner  in  a dynamic  learning 
enviromnent.  Tlieories  of  Action  may  better  serve  the  practitioner.  Tlieories  of  Action 
can  taught  tlu-ough  tlie  use  of  case  research  studies,  simulations  and  an  experiential 
learning  process.  Tliese  are  risk-taking  experiences  but  tliey  could  lead  to  an  element  of 
school  reform  tliat  meets  tlie  challenges  of  a changing  society. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A well-functioning  democratic  society  requires  that  citizens  identity  with  freedom, 
justice,  equality,  rule  of  law,  respect  for  group  differences  and  international  human 
rights  (Michaelis,  1992).  Tliese  values  are  similar  in  democratic  countries  around  the 
world  because  tliey  are  universal  values.  How  each  country  defines  democracy  for  the 
next  generation  depends  on  its  own  political,  economic  and  cultural  context. 

Democratic  values  are  promoted  in  the  home,  in  religious  and  community  groups,  in 
tire  media  and  in  schools.  Teachers  teach  students  democratic  values  when  they  foster 
"commitments  to  communication,  scientifically  informed  debate,  experimentation  and 
space  for  dissent"  (Kalme,  1996,  p.  6).  The  implications  for  teachers  are  that  they  need 
to  understand  and  internalize  democratic  values  in  order  to  teach  their  students  about 
democracy. 

This  study  focuses  on  whether  student  teachers  in  a social  studies  Programme  can 
identify  democratic  values  and  can  perceive  that  certain  types  of  pedagogy  and 
programmes  can  inculcate  democratic  values. 

History  of  Values  Education  in  Singapore 

Social  studies  programmes  in  schools  are  not  the  only  means  of  inculcating  values 
education  in  Singapore.  Various  types  of  progranunes  for  moral  and  civic  education 
liave  played  a major  role  in  educating  children  for  moral  values  and  character  building. 

An  early  programme  to  teach  values  education  was  the  introduction  of  the  Education 
For  Living  in  1974  wliich  replaced  a civics  syllabus  tauglit  since  1967  (Gopinatlian, 
1995).  In  1981,  the  Being  court  Becoming  Moral  Education  Programme  was  laimched. 
At  the  same  time,  a programme  in  Chinese  called  Good;  Citizen  was  developed. 

After  the  Report  on  the  Ministry  of  Education  1978  on  a New  Education  System  the 
course  on  Education  for  Living  was  scrapped.  It  was  replaced  by  Moral  Education  "to 
help  give  all  school  cliildren  a set  of  (democratic)  values  which  would  guide  them  in 
tlieir  adult  life"  (Wong,  1995,  p.  2).  It  was  later  decided  that  teaching  M?ra/  Education 
should  be  reduced  from  seven  periods  to  three  periods  per  week.  In  conjunction  with  the 
reduction  of  time,  a new  subject,  social  studies,  was  introduced.  This  subject  was  more 
modem  in  terms  of  content  and  teaching  methods.  It  fitted  well  into  the  primary  school 
curriculum  Being;  broad  in  scope  and  with  an  emphasis  on  values  education,  it  became  a 
useful  way  to  teach  democratic  values.  In  tlie  l9S0s  a series  of  Religious  Education 
programmes  were  introduced,  but  later  withdrawn.  They  were  part  of  tlie  broader  values 
education  prograimne  in  the  school  curriculum.  Tlie  fact  tliat  social  studies  remains  in 
tlie  curricidum  today  is  an  indication  of  its  usefulness  in  teacliing  democratic  values. 
Tlie  values  tauglit  seem  consistent  with  tlie  pliilosophy  and  practice  of  the  present 
government  and  various  social  institutions.  However,  empliases  on  certain  democratic 
values  sliifted  as  Singapore  dramatically  moved  from  an  entrepot  economy  to  one  based 
on  manufacturing  and  financial  services.  Similarly,  tlie  democratic  values  education  in 
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die  social  studies  programme  was  revised  to  meet  tire  new  needs  of  a rapidly  developing 
nation. 

The  Social  Studies  Programme  at  the  National  Institute  of  Education 

The  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE)  offers  nine  different  modules  for  training 
social  studies  teachers.  Each  module  in  the  primary  school  curriculum  focuses  on  a 
specialized  area  of  social  studies.  For  example.  Module  NCL121  Classroom-based 
strategies  in  social  studies  focuses  on  the  various  ways  of  effectively  teacliing  tire 
subject  in  tire  classroom,  whereas  NCL122  Teaching  Social  Studies  in  the  Environment 
focuses  on  using  fieldwork  to  teach  social  studies.  Values  education  underpins  both 
modules. 

Student  teachers  in  die  social  studies  programme  learn  about  democradc  values  in 
their  lectures  and  group  discussions.  Democradc  values  are  explicidy  taught  and 
discussed  during  at  least  one  lecture  and  one  tutorial.  They  practice  democratic  values  in 
dieir  tutorials  and  when  student  teachers  teach  primary  school  students  during  their 
practicum. 

Tlie  social  studies  programme  in  teacher  education  in  Singapore  aims  to  expose 
student  teachers  to  a variety  of  classroom-based  and  field-based  teaching  strategies  in 
social  studies.  It  promotes  the  use  of  social  studies  for  the  teacliing  of  values  and 
attitudes  in  all  lecture  and  workshop  sessions.  In  many  ways,  it  enhances  democratic 
values  and  practices. 

In  1996  a list  of  democratic  values  used  in  tlie  NIE  social  studies  programmes  was 
drawn  from  the  Shared  Values  and  Family  Values.  Tlie  Shared  Values  in  Singapore 
were  adopted  by  ParUament  in  1991  and  include 

• nation  before  community  and  society  before  self; 

• family  as  the  basic  unit  of  society, 

• community  support  and  respect  for  the  individual, 

• consensus,  not  conflict  and  racial  and  religious  hannony,  in  1994,  an  official  set  of 
Family  Values  was  chosen,  namely  love,  care  and  concern;  mutual  respect, 
commitment,  filial  responsibility;  and  communication. 

This  1996  list  (see  Table  I ) was  given  to  NIE  student  teachers  in  the  social  studies 
programme  for  discussion  in  their  tutorial  groups  Students  were  expected  to  promote 
and  teach  these  values  through  tlie  existing  content  of  the  primary  social  studies 
curriculum  and  through  structured  learning  activities. 
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Table  I List  of  Democratic  Values  (1996) 


Nation  before  Community  and  Society  before  Self 

- loyalty 

- patriotism 

- tolerance 

- honesty 

- unselfislmess 

- respect  for  nation,  community  and  organization 

- honesty  to  the  nation  and  community 

- duty  to  the  nation  - National  service,  civic  consciousness 

- responsibility  to  participate  in  the  democratic  process  (voting) 

- responsibiUty  to  work  for  the  common  good 

- uphold  a good  image  of  the  nation  unity  for  the  nation 
Family  as  the  basic  Unit  of  Society 

- family  love,  care  and  concern 

- mutual  respect  within  the  family 

- family  commitment 

- filial  responsibiUty 

- respectful  (democratic)  communication  in  the  family 
Community  Support  and  Respect  for  the  Individual 

- individual  rights  to  life,  justice,  housing,  security,  education 

- respect  for  individual  differences 
Consensus,  Not  Conflict 

- tolerance,  patience,  peace 

- respect  other's  opinion 

- cooperation  and  collaboration 
Racial  and  Religious  Harmony 

- respect  for  etlmic  difference 

- respect  and  tolerance  for  otliefs  religion,  culture  and  beliefs 

- considerate  and  helpful  to  otliers 

- living  in  harmony 


The  social  studies  syllabus  in  teacher  education  conveys  an  appreciation  of  the  past, 
die  benefits  of  a democratic  government,  and  the  values  of  diligence,  perseverance, 
courage  and  community  support.  NIE  lecturers  remind  student  teachers  to  focus  on  these 
values  when  teaching  historical  topics.  Thus  the  social  studies  syllabus  for  the  primary 
school  level  aims  to  develop  the  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  of  effective  participation 
in  society.  Student  teachers  are  reminded  to  teach  democratic  values  when  they  follow 
the  affective/values  objectives  of  the  primary  social  studies  programme  listed  below: 

• Be  aware  of  shared  values  which  would  help  to  forge  a common  Singaporean 


• Understand  and  respect  customs  and  traditions  of  the  various  communities  in 
Singapore. 

• Recognise  die  importance  of  co-operation  among  members  of  society. 

• Be  aware  of  and  understand  the  need  for  interdependence  among  people  and  among 


» Be  aware  diat  each  lias  a responsibiUty  towards  ensuring  a clean  and  safe 
environment  to  live  in. 

• Understand  and  adjust  to  change. 


identity. 


countries. 
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Teaching  democratic  values  through  pedagogy 

Besides  an  intensive  training  of  values  in  the  social  studies  programme,  student 
teachers  learn  values  tlnough  pedagogical  activities.  Tlie  practical  hands-on  activities 
and  group-work  learning  provide  opportunities  to  sliare  ideas  and  to  practice  teaching 
democvalues.  Care  is  taken  to  group  student  teachers  into  heterogeneous  ethnic  groups 
so  tliat  tliey  can  interact  and  practice  values  such  as  respect  for  other's  cultime  and 
beliefs. 

For  example,  student  teachers  cover  "Tlie  Neighbourhood  of  our  School"  chapter  in 
primary  school  social  studies  class  In  tlieir  teaching  of  the  material,  they  impart  the 
following  values  tlnough  group  discussion:  civic  consciousness,  neighbourliness,  care 
and  concern  for  tlie  community,  cooperation,  living  in  harmony  and  self-rehance. 

Anotlier  part  of  the  social  stupes  programme  is  tlie  tutorial  sessions  on  teaching 
approaches.  Student  teachers  are  free  to  draw  examples  from  any  part  of  the  syllabus 
when  they  are  in  tutorial  groups.  In  tliis  way,  many  values  are  selected  and  discussed 
during  tlie  sessions.  One  of  tlie  approaches  used  to  teach  social  studies  is  tlie  lecturer 
modeling  democratic  values  as  ■ tliey  teach  student  teachers.  Another  approach  is  when 
student  teachers  are  required  to  keep  a journal  to  record  tlie  values  that  they  think  each 
lecturer  promotes.  Tliey  list  ways  that  the  lecturer  imparts  values  and  reflect  on  the 
values  imparted.  Near  tlie  end  of  tlie  tenn,  tlie  journals  are  submitted  to  tlie  lecturers  for 
tlieir  analysis  of  how  various  approaches  and  material  promote  democratic  values  in  the 
social  studies  programme. 

Methodology 

To  see  whether  a social  studies  prograimne  in  teacher  education  enliances 
democratic  values,  a pilot  study  was  conducted. 

Subjects  and  Survey 

A survey  was  administered  in  October  1996  to  50  student  teachers  in  a social  studies 
programme  at  tlie  National  Institute  of  Education  in  Singapore.  Tlie  student  teachers 
were  first-year  students  in  tlie  Bachelor  of  Arts  Diploma  in  Education  Programme  (4 
years)  or  in  the  Diploma  in  Education  Programme  (2  years). 

Tlie  four  sections  of  tlie  survey  covered  democratic  values  and  practices.  Section  A 
asked  tlie  student  teachers  to  examine  eleven  democratic  values  and  mark  whether  they 
strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree  tliat  tliey  are  democratic  values. 

Tlie  democratic  values  listed  are  human  riglits,  justice,  equality,  regard  for  group 
differences,  respect  for  majority  mle,  respect  for  other's  property,  respect  for 
government  leaders,  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  freedom  of  religion,  right  to 
vote  and  clear  separation  of  power. 

Section  B listed  tlie  same  democratic  values  and  asked  tlie  student  teachers  to 
strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree  on  whether  the  values  are  Asian 
values.  While  Section  A focused  on  identifying  democratic  values  in  general.  Section  B 
looked  at  the  democratic  values  in  an  Asian  context,  namely  Singapore. 

Section  C listed  five  democratic  values  often  discussed  in  the  social  studies 
programme.  Tlie  values  are  justice,  individual  rights  and  responsibilities,  equality, 
tolerance  for  group  differences  and  respect  for  government  leaders.  The  student  teachers 
were  asked  to  mark  whether  tliey  strongly  agree,  agree,  disagree  or  strongly  disagree  on 
whether  Uie  values  were  tauglit  in  the  social  studies  programme 
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Finally,  Section  D covered  various  pedagogical  techniques  and  progranunes  to  teach 
and  model  democratic  values.  Tliey  included  group  work  and  project  work,  team 
teacliing,  fieldwork,  extra-curricular  activities,  social  studies  programme,  and  civic  and 
moral  education  lessons.  Student  teachers  again  marked  whether  democratic  values  can 
be  taught  or  promoted  tlirough  different  teacliing  and  learning  processes  and 
programmes. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Tliere  are  very  few  people  who  are  not  famiUar  witli  tlie  terse,  democracy. 
Democratic  values  are  associated  with  tlie  accepted  values  of  a democratic  society  and 
tied  to  democratic  processes.  Children  should  develop  a positive  attitude  towards  these 
values  wliich  are  necessary  for  democratic  citizenship.  The  liistory  of  Singapore  as  a 
democratic  nation  provides  knowledge  about  democracy  and  democratic  values.  The 
results  of  the  survey  indicate  tliat  a majority  of  the  student  teachers  agree  strongly  or 
agree  that  tliese  eleven  values  are  important  democratic  values.  Tlie  questionnaires  did 
not  intend  to  obtain  information  of  how  and  when  they  acquired  this  knowledge.  Also, 
the  agree  category  on  the  following  table  combines  strongly  agree  and  agree  responses. 
Similarly,  tlie  disagree  category  combines  strongly  disagree  and  disagree  responses. 

(Table  2) 

Perceptions  of  Perceived  Democratic  Values  (Section  A)  and  Whether  these 
Democratic  Values  Exist  in  Singapore  (Section  B)  (N=S0) 


Perceived  Values Values  in  Singapore 


Section 

A 

Section 

B 

Democratic  Values  - 

Agree 

Disagree 

Agree 

Disagree 

human  rights 

50 

0 

37 

13 

justice 

49 

1 

47 

3 

equality 

49 

1 

36 

14 

regard  for  group  differences 

49 

1 

40 

10 

respect  for  majority  rule 

42 

8 

44 

6 

respect  for  other's  property 

46 

4 

45 

5 

respect  for  government  leaders 

41 

9 

46 

4 

freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly 

48 

2 

17 

33 

freedom  of  religion 

48 

2 

36 

14 

right  to  vote 

50 

0 

44 

6 

clear  separation  of  power 

36 

14 

36 

14 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  student  teachers  identified  the  concepts  of  human  rights, 
justice,  equality,  regard  for  group  differences,  respect  for  other's  property,  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  assemble,  freedom  of  religion  and  right  to  vote  as  democratic  values 
respect  for  govermnent  leaders  (82  percent)  and  respect  for  majority  rule  (84  percent) 
are  clearly  democratic  values  but  less  than  85  percent  of  the  student  teachers  were 
certain  that  these  were  democratic  values.  Fourteen  out  of  50  student  teachers  (28 
percent)  disagreed  that  a clear  separation  of  power  is  a democratic  value. 

Section  B results  showed  that  democratic  values  exist  in  an  Asian  society.  A 
democratic  value  freedom  of  speech,  press  and  assembly  (34  percent),  was  less 
perceived  as  a democratic  value  in  an  Asian  society,  namely  Singapore. 
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To  understand  tliis  response,  a brief  discussion  of  democracy  in  an  Asian  context 
may  be  beneficial.  The  rapid  economic  growth  in  Singapore  is  greatly  due  to  its  political 
stability,  social  discipline  and  education  (Devan  and  Heng,  1994).  Two  ideas  are  central 
to  an  Asian  democracy:  First  that  collective  interests  are  above  individual  ones,  and 
second  that  collective  interests  are  based  on  consensus.  The  focus  on  group  consensus 
over  individual  rights  is  called  the  "right  to  be  consulted"  where  individual  freedom  to 
speech,  press  and  assembly  are  constrained  within  the  conceptual  space  of  collective 
interest  (da  Cimha,  D.,  1 994). 

In  Singapore  tlie  political  system,  a parUamentary  democracy  witli  a president  and  a 
prime  minister,  undergirds  the  educational  system  The  political  culture  emphasises 
stability  and  objection  to  policies  through  ofGcial  channels  ratlier  than  coi^ict  and 
confrontation  (Gopinatlian,  1993;  Clammer,  1985).  Professor  Tu  Wei  Ming  of  Harvard 
asserted  tliat  a Conlucian  tradition  imderlies  many  Asian  societies,  such  as  Singapore.  In 
tliese  societies,  a commimity  of  trust  exists  where  rights  are  wedded  to  responsibiUties. 
Order  and  peace  are  necessary.  He  further  asserted  that  tlie  Asians  preference  for 
liarmony  and  consensus  need  not  be  a threat  to  individual  rights. 

Moreover,  Tlie  Straits  Times,  a newspaper  in  Singapore,  published  a story  entitled, 
"Debate  on  Asian  Values  Really  Over  How  To  Run  Society"  ( June  1, 1994,  p.  26).  It 
stated  that  "the  argument  over  Asian  values  is  about  how  to  organise  any  rich,  modem 
society  late  this  century  and  early  next;  and  about  how  to  strike  a balance  anywhere 
between  freedom  and  order,  and  between  government  responsibiUty  and  individual  and 
family  responsibility." 

Sections  A and  B of  tlie  survey  covered  student-teacher  perceptions  of  democratic 
values.  Tlie  results  suggest  tliat  student  teachers  are  aware  of  democratic  values  whether 
at  the  "ideal"  level  or  in  tlie  context  of  an  Asian  society.  Sections  C and  D examined 
student-teacher  perceptions  about  democratic  values  tauglit  in  the  social  studies 
programme.  Five  values  which  are  frequently  promoted  in  the  social  studies  programme 
are  justice,  indivriglits  and  responsibilities,  equaUty,  tolerance  for  group  difierences  and 
respect  for  government  leaders. 

The  results  show  that  more  than  75  percent  of  tlie  respondents  agree  tliat  tlie  NIE 
social  studies  programme  promotes  these  five  values  (see  Table  3).  The  difference  lies 
in  the  overwhelming  support  of  this  programme  in  teaching  individual  rights  and 
responsibiUties,  equality  and  tolerance  for  group  differences.  They  agree  94  percent  and 
96  percent  respectively.  Justice  (82  percent)  and  respect  for  government  leaders  (76 
percent)  had  slightly  less  agreement.  The  difference  could  lie  in  the  content  of  the 
primary  social  studies  syllabus  as  well  as  the  initial  teacher  education  social  studies 
programmer. 

Much  emphasis  has  been  given  to  Singapore  history  and  geography  in  the  primary 
social  studies  syllabus.  Many  of  these  values  of  individual  rights  and  responsibiUties, 
equaUty  and  tolerance  for  group  differences  can  be  taught  via  the  history  and  geography 
of  Singapore.  For  example,  tolerance  and  appreciation  of  ethnic  differences  are 
explicitly  taught  in  the  chapter " Way  of  Life  of  our  People."  On  a broader  perspective, 
these  values  are  covered  again  in  the  chapter,  "Singapore  and  her  Southeast  Asian 
neighboiu^."  On  the  other  hand,  "respect  for  government  leaders"  does  not  expUcitly 
appear  in  any  chapter  in  the  social  studies  textbook.  Students  are  taught  indirectly  to 
respect  authority  in  Singapore.  The  message  is  that  the  teacher  education  programme 
needs  to  more  expUcity  teach  democratic  values  which  are  impUcit  in  the  primary  social 
studies  syllabus. 


(Tables) 

Section  C:  Number  of  Respondents  Wbo  Agree  and  Disagree  that 
Democratic  Values  Are  Taugbt  in  a Social  Studies  Course  at  NTE 


Democratic  Values  in  social  studies  at  NIE 

Respondents 

Agree 

Disagree 

justice 

41 

9 

individual  rights  and  responsibilities 

47 

3 

equality 

46 

4 

tolerance  for  group  differences 

48 

2 

respect  for  government  leaders 

38 

12 

N=  the  total  number  of  respondents=SO 


Section  D examines  whetlier  democratic  values  can  be  taught  in  various  ways  in  tlie 
social  studies  programme  at  the  National  Institute  of  Education.  Six  broad  categories 
were  given:  group  work  and  project  work,  team  teacliing,  fieldwork,  extra-curricular 
activities,  social  studies  programme,  civic  and  moral  education.  A variety  of  categories 
was  used  intentionally  because  democratic  values  have  been  tauglU  through  all  subjects 
formally  and  informally.  The  pupil-centred  teaching  approach  favours  the  teaching  of 
these  values  through  group  learning  activities.  Whether  student  teachers  agree  that 
democratic  values  were  tauglit  through  these  programmes  and  pedagogy,  the  possibility 
of  teaching  values  in  a pupil-centred  method  is  encoiuaging  (see  Table  4). 

(Table  4) 

Section  D:  Number  of  Respondents  who  Agree  or  Disagree  that 
Democratic  Values  Can  Be  Taught  In  Various  Ways  (N=50) 


Democratic  Values  in  social  studies  at  NIE 

Respondents 

Respondents 

Agree 

Disagree 

Group  work  and  project  work 

44 

6 

Team  teaching 

44 

6 

Fieldwork 

40 

10 

Extra-curricular  activities 

42 

8 

Social  studies 

47 

3 

Civic  and  moral  education 

47 

3 

Tliere  is  a strong  support  for  group  work  and  project  work  as  avenues  for  teachers  to 
promote  and  for  students  to  practice  democratic  values.  While  it  is  in^rtant  for  the 
teachers  to  identify  the  desired  values  for  young  people  to  learn,  it  is  important  that  tlie 
teacher  also  creates  the  environment  for  promoting  these  values  among  the  students 
themselves.  A total  of  88  percent  support  various  practices.  This  is  encouraging  because 
it  indicates  a move  away  from  the  teacher-centred  activities  to  a purposeful  use  of  these 
activities  for  teaching  values.  The  most  encoiuaging  result  is  tliat  student  teachers 
overwhelmingly  support  social  studies  as  a values  education  subject  (94  percent).  Team 
teaching  (88  percent)  and  fieldwork  (80  percent)  are  important  parts  of  the  social  studies 
programme  at  NIE.  The  positive  results  reinforce  the  teaching  of  democratic  values 
through  understanding  the  subject  area  and  teaching  and  learning  democratic  values  in 
various  ways,  especially  group  work. 
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CONCLUSION 


This  study  reveals  tliat  student  teachers  easily  identified  democratic  values  and  to  a 
sliglitly  lesser  extent  perceived  that  democratic  values  exist  in  an  Asian  country,  namely 
Singapore.  An  official  list  of  Singapore  democratic  values  seems  to  be  similar  to  the 
American  Democratic  List  (see  Appendix.  P.  77;  established  by  tlie  National  Council 
Social  Studies  Task  Force  (1989).  Tlie  difference  is  tlie  American  list  focuses  on  tlie 
individual  and  the  Singapore  list  focuses  on  the  group. 

The  national  set  of  democratic  values  wliich  was  made  official  in  1991  in  Singapore 
was  seven  as  reference  to  student  teachers  in  tlie  social  studies  programme  at  NIE.  Tlie 
list  given  as  reference  to  student  teachers  programme  served  as  a starting  point  for  tlie 
discussion  about  democratic  values  in  social  studies  lessons. 

It  is  also  important  to  draw  attention  to  democratic  values  because  of  its  importance 
on  a global  scale.  Cliildren  caimot  know  the  democratic  shared  values  in  Singapore 
without  knowing  tlie  widely  discussed  issues,  such  as  human  riglits.  Cliildren  should  be 
able  to  see  that  while  Singapore  has  often  been  criticised  as  Asian  and  non-democratic, 
in  fact,  it  lias  democratic  values  which  are  acceptable  as  universal  values.  Tlie  way 
ahead  is  to  clearly  explain  to  student  teachers  that  democratic  values  education  is  an 
important  area  to  cover  in  social  studies. 
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Appendix 


National  Council  Social  Studies  Task  Force  has  established  a core  list  of  democratic 
values  for  incorporation  into  social  studies  programmes  across  tlie  United  States.  The 
democratic  values  are  grouped  into  four  categories  (1)  rights  of  the  individual,  (2) 
freedoms  of  tlie  individual,  (3)  responsibilities  of  the  individual  and  (4)  beliefs 
concerning  societal  conditions  and  governmental  responsibilities. 


American  Democratic  Values 

A.  Riglits  of  the  Individual 
Right  to  life 

Right  to  liberty 

lUght  to  dignity 

Right  to  security 

Right  to  equality  of  opportimity 

Right  to  justice 

Right  to  privacy 

Right  to  private  ownership  of  property 

B.  Freedoms  of  tlie  Individual 

Freedom  to  participate  in  tlie  political  process 

Freedom  to  worsliip 

Freedom  of  thouglit 

Freedom  of  conscience 

Freedom  of  Assembly 

Freedom  of  inquiry 

Freedom  of  expression 

C.  Responsibilities  of  tlie  Individual 
To  respect  human  life 

To  respect  the  riglits  of  others 

To  be  tolerant 

To  be  honest 

To  be  compassionate 

To  demonstrate  self-control 

To  participate  in  the  democratic  process 

To  work  for  the  common  good 

To  respect  the  propof  others 

D.  Beliefs  concerning  societal  conditions  and  governmental  responsibilities 

Societies  need  laws  tliat  are  accepted  by  the  majority  of  the  people 
Dissenting  minorities  are  protected 


Source:  NCSS  Task  Force  (1989) 


DIFFERENT  DRUMMERS,  DIFFERENT  BEATS:  CULTURAL 
CONTEXT  VS.  MUSICAL  CONTENT  IN  THE  EDUCATION  OF 
AN  ARTISTIC  POPULATION 


Tlie  education  of  young  people  in  the  varied  forms  and  practices  of  human 
expression  begins  witli  a cliild's  first  encounter  witli  one  of  these  forms.  Every  song, 
dance,  sculpture,  drawing,  verse,  or  drama  that  a young  person  experiences  shapes  their 
understanding  of  themselves  and  the  world  around  them  As  educators,  choices  we  make 
about  the  expressive  materials  and  artistic  traditions  we  introduce  to  our  students  are  of 
great  importance  to  tire  development  of  their  values  and  self-identity.  But  as  access  to 
the  achievements  of  so  many  'of  the  world's  cultures  increases,  tire  choices  available  to 
us  become  more  numerous.  And  as  the  diversity  of  so  many  of  the  world's  classrooms 
compounds,  these  choices  become  more  consequential. 

Isolating  one  specific  context,  the  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  role  tliat 
cultural  identity  may  play  in  the  development  of  responses  student  Usteners  display  to 
the  music  they.  Encounter  and  the  degree  to  which  these  responses  may  be  affected  by 
either  culture-specific  or  content-specific  information.  To  do  so,  the  following  format 
will  be  employed:  (a)  presentation  of  a framework  for  considering  music  as  a thought 
process  rather  than  a particular  organization  of  sounds,  (b)  introduction  of  one 
means-study  of  musical  preference—  through  which  this  thought  process  might  be 
investigated;  (c)  a discussion  of  a philosophical  foundation  for  the  investigation  of 
musical  response  as  a culturally  specific  phenomenon  along  witli  a more  detailed 
presentation  of  tlie  concepts  of  musical  content  and  context;  (d)  presentation  of  the 
results  of  recent  research  tliat  begins  to  address  several  questions  brought  to  educators 
by  this  relationship  between  culture  and  musical  response,  (e)  and,  finally,  several 
recommendations  for  the  broadening  of  focus  witliin  tlie  arts  classroom. 

Music  as  a Way  of  Thinking 

To  say  that  music  differs  from  culture  to  culture  seems,  at  first,  to  be  a grossly 
simpUstic  statement  of  tlie  obvious  However,  tliis  first  reaction  is  most  likely  due  to  an 
overly  narrow  interpretation  of  the  statement.  One  would,  more  than  likely,  be 
responding  to  the  notion  that  the  music  of  different  cultures  Sounds  different.  The  use  of 
varied  instruments,  vocal  techniques,  rhythmic  constructions' tonal  differentiation  and 
lyrical  content,  among  other  characteristics,  can  Different  Drummers  4 easily  assist  a 
listener  in  either  the  identification  of  a particular  musical  tradition  or,  at  least,  the 
differentiation  of  that  tradition  from  their  own. 

To  consider  tlie  full  implications  of  the  initial  statement-that  music  differs  from 
culture  to  culture-it  essential  to  take  into  account  the  full  range  of  what  is  meant  by 
Music.  In  his  proposal  for  a new  philosophy  of  music  teaching,  ElUott  (1995)  wrote: 

In  the  case  of  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  Symphony,  or  the  ket  drumming 
of  the  Asante  people,  or  a Zuni  lullaby,  or  Duke  Ellington's  Cotton 
Tail,  and  in  every  example  of  a musical  product  that  comes  to  mind, 
what  we  are  presented  with  is  more  than  a piece  of  music,  a 
composition,  an  improvisation,  a performance,  or  a "work"  . . . What 
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we  are  presented  witli  is  tlie  outcome  of  a particular  kind  of 
intentional  hmnan  activity.  Music  is  not  simply  a collection  of 
products  or  objects.  Fundamentally,  music  is  something  tliat  people 
do.  (D.  39) 

We  must  then  consider  music  as  a thoughtful  behavior.  It  is  a cognitive--as  opposed 
to  a purely  sonic-phenomenon.  The  soun^  tliat  are  produced  by  musicians  are  the 
results  of  a type  of  thought  that  we  might  call  musical , Similarly,  the  interpretation  of 
these  sounds  is  also  the  product  of  musical  thinking.  With  this  in  mind,  the  apparently 
simplistic  notion  tliat  music  differs  from  culture  to  culture  carries  much  deeper 
implications-that  tlie  experiences  of  music  making  and  music  Ustening  differ  from 
culture  to  culture.  In  other  words,  members  of  various  cultures  do  not  merely  hear 
different  sounds;  they  think  about  sounds  in  different  ways.  This  way  of  thinking  about 
music  is  often  referred  to  in  arts  philosophy  and  arts  education  as  aesthetics. 

Aesthetics  is  a vague  and  slippery  term  traditionally  defined  as  the  study  of  the 
relationship  of  music  to  the  human  senses  and  intellect.  Unfortunately,  the  human  senses 
and  intellect  are  not  nearly  as  observable  and  measurable  as  the  sonic  phenomena  we 
usually  identify  as  music  To  be  observed  an  aesthetic  must  manifest  itself  in  some 
concrete  way.  Not  that  thought,  itself,  is  without  consequence,  but  as  Skinner  wrote 
about  introspection  and  mental  activity  in  his  discussion  of  behavioral  psychology.  No 
very  good  account  of  a mental  process!  is  now  available.. .and  it  therefore  seems  all  the 
more  important  that  we  should  be  in  touch  with  it  in  other  ways.” 

Preference  as  an  indicator  of  Musical  Thinking 

For  music  education  researchers,  one  of  tliese  ways  has  been  observation  of  the 
music  that  student  listeners  choose  to  hear,  how  they  compare  the  music  they  hear  to 
other  music  they  liave  heard,  and  what  they  have  to  say  about  the  musical  sounds  witli 
which  they  are  confronted.  These  types  of  investigations  are  broadly  classified  as 
preference  research. 

LeBlanc  (1982),  tlieorizing  on  the  factors  affecting  preference  decisions,  wrote, 
"Music  preference  decisions  are  based  upon  the  interaction  of  input  information  and  tlie 
characteristics  of  tlie  listener,  witli  input  infonnation  consisting  of  tlie  musical  stimulus 
and  tlie  listener's  cultural  environment."  29).  In  otlier  words,  in  making  value  judgments 
about  music,  a hstener  encounters  the  sounds  of  the  music  itself-we  may  refer  to  this  as 
content--and  tlie  meanings,  associations,  and  beliefs  carried  along  witli  Aose  sounds-we 
may  call  tcontext  Tliese  two  terms  will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail  below. 

While  much  study  has  been  carried  out  in  the  area  of  preference,  it  is  only  recently 
tliat  culture  lias  been  consistently  included  as  a variable  Tlie  findings  thus  far,  though 
limited,  liave  been  telling.  A consistent  pattern  lias  emerged  tliat  indicates  more  positive 
responses  from  listeners  to  music  that  bears  characteristics  identified  with  their  own 
culture  or  etlmicity.  Tliougli  it  is  impossible  to  state  witli  any  certainty  wliich  of  these 
characteristics  may  not  be  culturally  salient,  others  can  definitely  be  identified  as 
consequential.  Such  items  as  performance  practice  (vocal  styling,  speech  patterns), 
genre  (gospel.  Salsa,  blues,  etc.),  celebrity  (easily  identifiable  works  or  performances) 
and  identity  (names  photos  or  videos  of  the  performers)  can  offer  obvious  and 
immediate  information  about  the  cultural  associations  of  a piece  of  music. 

But  how  miglit  these  cultural  associations  affect  a listener's  aesthetic  experience,  the 
way  he  or  she  actually  thinks  about  the  musical  sounds  presented?  At  this  point,  it  would 
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be  beneficial  to  consider  tlie  interactive  relationsliips  integral  to  musical  encounters  and 
tlieir  inextricable  links  to  tlie  larger  cultural  context. 

Philosophical  Foundations  of  Culturally  Specific  Musical  Thought 

It  is  common  among  tlie  general  population  (and  even  tliroughout  early  research 
literature)  to  consider  individuals  as  members  of  one  of  a number  of  races  identified 
according  to  particular  physical  characteristics.  Of  course,  such  physical  differentiation 
is  not  as  easily  discernible  as  traditional  racial  divisions  miglit  suggest.  Summarizing  the 
conclusions  of  numerous  social  scientists,  Marger  (1991)  stated.  Differences  among 
individuals  of  tlie  same  group  (or  'racial  type')  are  often  greater  tlian  those  found 
between  groups... categories  form  a continuum  of  gradual  cliange,  not  a set  of  sliarply 
demarcated  types"  (pp.  20-21). 

Current  sociological  research  advocates  the  term  etlinic  group  Instead  of  a 
classification  according  to  arbitrarily  selected  physical  cliaracteristics,  the  etluiic  group 
is  identified  according  to  its  cultural  behaviors  or  traits.  By  defining  populations  first 
according  to  behavioral  characteristics,  self-identification— as  opposed  to  externally 
imposed  categorization— becomes  an  essential  element  in  tlie  process  of  differentiation. 
Tlie  critical  difference  between  members  of  one  etlmic  group  and  otlier  etluiic  groups 
tlien  becomes  cultural-sliaped  by  the  environment-and  not  genetic. 

Recall,  LeBlanc  (1982)  identified  the  environment  as  one  of  two  mayor 
influences— the  otlier  being  tlie  musical  stimulus  itself— on  the  preference  decisions  of  a 
listener,  one  of  the  most  frequently  studied  manifestations  of  an  aesthetic  value  system. 
Tlie  impact  of  cultural  differentiation  on  musical  response  was  addressed  by  Meyer 
(1967)  in  his  study  of  music  and  meaning  when  he  stated.  Cultural  beliefs  not  only 
influence  tlie  way  in  which  we  perceive,  tliink  and  act,  but  tliey  also  condition  and 
modify  our  emotional  and  physiological  responses  (p.  57).  The  idea  of  music  as  a 
conditioning  agent  reflects  Meyer's  belief  in  tlie  source  of  musical  meaning 

tlie  customary  or  expected  progression  of  sounds  can  be  considered  as 
a norm,  wliich  from  a stylistic  point  of  view  it  is;  and  alteration  in  the 
expected  progression  can  be  Considered  as  a deviation.  Hence 
deviations  can  be  regarded  as  emotional  or  affective  stimuli.  (Meyer, 

1956,  p.  32). 

Tliese  expectations  and  resultant  deviations  are  not  absolute.  Meyer,  again;  The 
probabilities  of  style  and  form,  the  norms  upon  wliich  expectations  rest,  differ  from 
culture  to  culture  and  style  to  style"  (Meyer,  1956,  p.  73).  If  musical  meaning  is  derived 
from  the  manipulation  of  expectations,  and  if  expectations  are  constructed  according  to 
previously  established  conventions  determined  by  cultural  and  stylistic  influences'  then 
we  can  say  that,  as  listeners,  our  responses  to  prior  musical  encounters  within  a 
particular  cultural  and  stylistic  context  determine,  to  a large  degree,  our  responses  to 
future  musical  encounters.  The  listener,  however,  is  only  one  component  of  the  creative 
process. 

According  to  Reimer  ( 1 989),  the  creative  process  is  comprised  of  three  essential 
elements-the  rtist  r reator,  he  rtwork  r reation  nd  he  erceiver.  Reimer  labels 
tlie  interaction  between  tlie  artist  and  tlie  art  work  aestlietic  creation:  interaction  between 
tlie  art  work  and  tlie  perceiver  he  labels  aesthetic  sharing  In  addressing  tlie  possibility  of 
a culturally  specific  musical  aesthetic  it  is  essential  to  take  both  of  tliese  interactions  into 
account.  Is  it  enougli  to  say  tliat  an  traditional  Chiu  Chou  musician  from  Eastern  China 
or  a Cantonese  pop  singer  in  Hong  Kong,  for  example,  produces  music  witli  a 


fundamentally  unique  expressive  content  witliout  considering  tlie  response  of  a listener? 
Likewise,  is  it  sufficient  to  state  that  an  African-American  listener  experiences  a specific 
piece  of  music  differently  tlian  a wliite,  Hispanic  or  Asian  counterpart  without  taking 
into  account  the  music's  source? 

A particular  connection  between  creator  and  perceiver  was  proposed  by  Dewey 
(1934):  "For  to  perceive,  tlie  beholder  must  create  liis  own  experience  And  his  creation 
must  include  relations  comparable  to  tliose  which  tlie  original  producer  underwent"  (p. 
54).  Dewey  suggested  tliat  die  expressive  act  represents,  to  some  degree,  a culmination 
of  the  artist's  past  experiences  and  personal  liistory: 

What  is  expressed  will  be  neither  the  past  events  that  have  exercised  their 
shaping  influence  nor  yet  the  literal  existing  occasion.  It  will  be,  in  the 
degree  of  its  spontaneity,  an  Intimate  union  of  the  features  of  present 
existence  with  the  values  that  past  experience  have  incorporated  in 
personality.  Immediacy  and  individuality,  the  traits  that  mark  concrete 
existence,  come  from  the  present  occasion,  meaning,  substance,  content, 
from  what  is  embedded  in  the  self  from  the  past.  (p.  71) 

The  influence  of  culture  is  strongly  exerted  on  each  of  the  three  elements  comprising 
the  creative  process  It  plays  a vital  role  in  the  shaping  of  the  artist's  past  experience.  In 
turn,  the  collected  creative  output  of  these  artists  establishes  the  essential  stylistic  norms 
from  which  musical  meaning  may  be  drawn.  And,  finally,  it  produces  informed 
perceivers  who  may  interpret  these  expressive  forms  according  to  these  same 
culturally-derived  patterns  of  expectation. 

Expressive  forms  in  which  tlie  composite  elements  have  been  arranged  according  to 
stylistic  norms  determined  by  a particular  culture  must  act  on  members  of  that  culture  in 
a unique  way.  If  we  are  to  consider  Korean-ness,  French-ness  or  Navajo-ness  to  be  a 
culture  identity  and  not  a purely  genetic  phenomenon,  we  must  conclude  tlien  that  the 
response  of  a Navajo  individual  to  Navajo  expressive  forms  must  be  unique  Clearly, 
investigation  into  the  culture-specific  aspects  of  musical  thinking  in  needed. 

The  Content  / Context  Dichotomy 

How  might  investigation  of  culturally  specific  aesthetic  values  proceed  among 
researchers  both  witliin  and  outside  specific  cultures?  Past  and  ongoing  research  seems 
to  fall  along  three  important  avenues  of  inquiry.  Sloboda  (1985)  identified  two  avenues 
which  should  be  familiar  to  us-content  and  context  (p.  247).  To  tliese  I propose  adding 
a third— contact..  Analysis  of  the  content  of  any  musical  form  is  largely  descriptive  in 
nature  and  involves  an  examination  of  the  particular  sonic  qualities  and  immediate 
performance  practices  demonstrated  by  or  characteristic  of  a given  musical  style.  For 
example,  Ohver's  (1970)  study  of  African  influences  In  American  blues  performance 
examines  the  melodic,  rhythmic,  timbral  and  lyrical  traits  of  both  musical  traditions  and 
suggests  that  the  Ameiican-bom  blues  may  have  had  its  origins  in  the  interior  Savannah 
regions  of  Africa  instead  of  the  coastal  regions  as  previously  thought  Bumim's  (1985) 
analysis  of  African-American  gospel  music  styling  reveals  sound  quahty,  delivery  style 
and  technique  as  the  three  primary  variin  gospel  performance.  Though  each  writer  is  of  a 
different  cultural/ethnic  background,  through  their  respective  use  of  comparative  and 
descriptive  research  metliodologies  each  provides  models  for  the  objective  study  of 
cultural-specific  musical  content. 


Wliile  tlie  study  of  a music's  content  focuses  on  form,  tlie  study  of  its  context  focuses 
on  function.  Wilson  (1985)  compared  tlie  two  approaches  when  he  wrote: 

Most  studies  tend  to  make  comparisons  on  the  basis  of  the  presence  or 
absence  of  specific  musical  characteristics  While  this  approach  is  certainly 
necessary  and  valuable  as  far  as  it  goes,  it  is  inadequate  in  expressing  the 
full  nature  of  the  relationship,  because  this  approach  deals  with  foreground 
aspects  of  the  music  and  not  the  guiding  background  factors  which,  in  fact, 
determine  the  presence  of  these  foreground features,  (p.  9). 

Illustrating  tliis,  by  listing,  Maultsby  (1985)  identifies  contextual  aspects -social 
function,  community  function  of  musicians,  subject  matter  and  tlie  role  of  motion  and 
costume  in  musical  performance-as  eing  mong  he  ost  ignificant  retentions  of  West 
African  traditions  in  contemporary  African  American  musical  practice. 

The  study  of  music  within  a cultural  context  is  an  examination  of  the  of  an 
expressive  form  with  the  value  systems  of  a specific  group,  a group  tliat  may  be 
bounded  more  tiglitly  than  by  ethnicity  alone.  It  is  tlie  responsibility  of  any  researcher  to 
learn  the  expressive  contingencies  of  such  a group,  tliat  is,  to  gather  an  understanding  of 
the  place  of  a music  it  is  essential  to  gather,  through  interview,  observation  and 
near-immersion,  an  understanding  of  the  social,  religious  and  political  constructs  that 
support  and  exert  influence  on  the  medium.  The  culturally-specific  foreground  quahties 
of  the  music  must  be  set  against  an  appropriate  and  equally  culturally-specific 
background. 

The  study  of  musical  contact  pinpoints  the  specific  interaction  of  individuals  with 
musical  sounds— tlie  point  at  which  content  and  context  intersect.  One  of  these  points, 
and  the  one  most  important  to  us  as  educators,  is  the  classroom.  Understanding  the  vital 
roles  of  both  content  and  context  within  meaningful  musical  experiences,  modem  music 
educators  seek  the  appropriate  balance  between  the  two.  To  strike  this  balance,  we  need 
to  know  how  these  two  aspects  of  aesthetic  experience  affect  our  students,  musical 
encounters.  In  other  words,  an  understanding  of  content  and  context  may  help, us  to 
facilitate  tlie  most  powerful  contact. 

Through  control  or  manipulation  of  musical  content  or  context  we  may  gain  insights 
into  the  processes  by  which  individuals  learn  the  patterns  of  expectation  so  unique  to 
each  culture.  Tlie  observation  of  an  individual's  responses— verbd,  behavioral,  written, 
physiological— allows  the  best  possible  means  of  constmcting  a complete  picture  of  how 
a person  or  group  of  persons  interacts  with  organized  sound.  Inquiry  of  this  type  seeks  to 
gather  listeners,  responses  to  selected  musical  examples.  These  responses  most  often 
take  tlie  form  of  numerical  evaluations  or  written  descriptions.  Less  often,  students  are 
asked  to  freely  choose  songs  or  parts  of  songs  that  they  like,  would  like  to  hear,  or 
would  like  to  perform  themselves.  In  some  cases,  researchers  augment  data  with 
observations  of  informal  classroom  behaviors-e.g.,  attention,  questions,  comments.  At 
this  point  we  are  able  to  ask  several  specific  questions  about  tlie  interaction  of  cultural 
identity  and  a hstener’s  expression  of  tlieir  musical  values  as  demonstrated  by 
preference  decisions. 

Research  on  Culture  and  Music  Preference 

If  wavs  of  thinking  about  music  vary  among  cultures  or  ethnic  groups  it  seems 
lofiical  to  expect  observable  responses  to  music  to  differ  as  well.  Do  members  of 
different  ethnic  groups  or  cultures  demonstrate  different  preference  responses  to  similar 
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musical  encounters?  Up  to  the  present,  research  in  this  area  has  been  largely  conducted 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  partly  due  to  interest  in  increased  educational  use  of  popular 
music  styles  in  tlie  late  1960s  and  early  1970s  and  the  recent  emphasis  on  the  use  of 
multicultural  educational  materials.  More  significantly,  the  civil  riglits  movement  of  tlie 
1960s  sparked  interest,  continuing  to  tliis  day,  in  issues  related  to  tlie  nation's 
broadening  and  deepening  cultural  pluralism. 

As  a result,  many  studies  have  focused  on  the  responses  of  white  and 
African-American  students,  reflecting  the  country's  two  largest  cultural  groups  Earlier 
studies  Investigated  preferences  among  white  and  African-American  imdergraduates 
(Appleton,  1970/1971)  and  junior  high,  senior  high  and  college  students  (Meadows, 
1970/1971)  for  general  musical  styles  such  as  rock,  soul,  jazz  and  gospel.  More  recent 
work  examined  responses  to  particular  musical  selections  by  elementary  (May,  1985), 
middle  school  and  college-age  listeners  (McCraiy,  1993a,  Morrison,  1993, 1996).  In 
each  case,  consistent  differences  between  these  two  groups  were  observed. 

Recently,  investigations  involving  listeners  from  other  groups  have  been  undertaken. 
Tliough  still  centered  on  students  within  tlie  United  States,  a study  by  McCrary  (1993b) 
included  Latino  along  with  white  and  African-American  middle  school  students.  Again, 
clear  differences  were  observed  among  these  three  groups  in  their  evaluation  of  selected 
musical  examples. 

On  a more  international  scale,  music  preference  responses  liave  been  compared 
between  Japanese  and  American  college  students  (Darrow,  Haack  & Kuribayashi, 
1987),  Mexican  and  American  tertiary  teachers  and  students  (Pembrook,  1996),  and 
Hong  Kong  Chinese  and  American  college  students  (Morrison  & Yeh,  1996).  As  witli 
tlie  U S.  findings,  in  each  case  listeners  from  each  group  exliibited  differing  preference 
response  patterns. 

Have  any  consistent  patterns  emerged  among  all  these  differences  in  preference 
response?  Hedden  (1981)  suggested  that  listeners  are  "more  attracted  to  music  which 
tliey  regard  as  tlieir  own"  (p.  22).  Tliis  seems  to  be  supported  by  findings  from 
preference  research.  May  (1985),  who  investigated  preference  responses  of  white  and 
African-American  elementary  students,  reported: 

Differences  in  the  two  racial  groups'  preferences  were  observed  only 
among  excerpts  that  featured  elements  clearly  associated  with  a 
particular  race  . . . There  were  no  differences  in  racial  group 
preferences  for  musical  excerpts  without  racially  identijying  elements 
(p.  19) 

Tliis  effectively  summarizes  the  trend  observed  tlirougliout  this  line  of  research. 
When  responses  differ  along  ethnic  lines,  listeners  most  often  demonstrate  a preference 
for  music  associated  with  their  own  cultural  background.  (It  is  unportant  to  note  that 
students  were  generally  not  negative  towards  music  featuring  characteristics  of  ethnic 
groups  other  than  their  own.  However,  LeBlanc  and  Sherrill,  1986,  reported  that  white, 
African-American,  and  Hispanic  middle  school  students  were  observed  mocking 
musical  styles  associated  with  other  cultural  groups.) 

African-American  and  Latino  students  were  generally  more  positive  about  examples 
dihwn  from  their  own  culture's  traditions  or  performed  by  artists  from  their  own  ethnic 
group  (Appleton,  1970/1971;  McCrary,  1993a,  1993b;  Morrison,  1993,  1996).  Japanese 
students  were  more  positive  styles  than  American  students  about  Eastern  musical 
(Darrow,  et.  al,  1987).  Mexican  listeners  were  more  positive  than  their  American 
counterparts  towards  Salsa  and  traditional  Mexican  music  (Pembrook,  1996).  And 


according  to  preliminary  data,  Hong  Kong  Cliinese  students  rated  traditional  Chinese 
music  more  positively  than  American  students  while  tlie  Americans  gave  higher  marks 
to  jazz  examples  than  the  listeners  in  Hong  Kong  (Morrison  and  Yeh,  1996) 

Tliere  are  two  notable  exceptions  to  this  pattern.  First,  anong  the  students  from 
outside  tlie  United  States— including  Mexican,  Japanese  and  Hong  Kong  Cliinese 
respondents— responses  to  Western  classical  music  were  as  positive  as  responses  of  U.  S. 
listeners.  Perhaps  the  presence  of  this  musical  style  in  so  many  of  the  world's  music 
curricula  has  dits  associations  with  specifically  Western  culture  Througli  such  extensive 
contact,  it  may  be  speculated  tliat  tliis  element  of  Western  musical  culture  lias  actually 
become  a component  of  the  culture  of  tliese  listeners 

A second  exception  is  tlie  case  of  white  students  in  tlie  United  States  Among  tliese 
listeners  no  pattern  has  emerged  of  preference  for  musical  examples  associated  witli  a 
particular  etlinic  or  cultural  group.  It  is  possible  tliat,  among  these  students,  tlie  sense  of 
a group  ethnic  identity  is  not  as  strong  as  among  other  American  cultural  communities 
On  tlie  other  liand,  it  is  possible  tliat  patterns  observed  among  African-American  and 
Latino  students  witliin  the  U.  S.  are  due  more  to  tlieir  specific  identity  as  minority  group 
members  tlian  tlieir  identity  as  members  of  a given  etlinic  group.  Tliis  lias  been 
suggested  in  a more  general  context  by  Hagborg  (1989)  and  Singleton  and  Asher  (1979). 

Might  there  be  other  educational  consequences  arising  from  these  preference 
patterns?  So  far,  most  research  in  the  area  of  preference  lias  been  descriptive.  Music 
education  researchers  are  still  attempting  to  establish  a basic  understanding  of  the 
manner  in  which  preference  responses  differ  among  students  of  different  cultural 
backgrounds.  Certainly,  from  a music  educator's  point  of  view,  finding  music  to  wliich 
students  respond  more  positively  is  an  important  end  in  itself.  However,  a few  studies 
liave  reported  results  that  may  be  significant  in  setting  the  direction  of  future  work  in 
this  area. 

Kilhan  (1990)  investigated  the  impact  of  musical  role  models  on  7 th  and  8th  grade 
students.  After  viewing  a music  video  that  included  a number  of  both  white  and 
African-American  performers,  students  were  asked  to  choose  vocal  solos  they  would 
like  to  perform,  African-American  students  tended  to  identify  solos  originally  performed 
by  African-American  artists.  Hispanic  students,  who  had  no  Hispanic  artists  from  wliich 
to  choose,  demonstrated  mixed  choices.  It  may  be  speculated  that  the  presence  of  role 
models  representing  students'  own  ethnic  group  may  result  in  greater  or  more  eager 
participation  in  music  performance  activities  such  as  singing  or  instrument  playing. 

Interest  may  not  be  tlie  only  area  affected  by  the  use  of  culture-specific  music 
materials.  Woodard  (1970/1  971  ) reported  that  African-American  junior  high  school 
students  demonstrated  significant  improvement  in  both  achievement  and  attitude  when 
the  teaching  materials  used  in  their  classes  featured  African-American  styles  and 
performers.  McCrary  and  Gauthier  (1995)  reported  that  African-American  7th  grade 
students  exhibited  heightened  attention  during  recorded  performances  by 
African-American  musicians  as  part  of  their  regular  music  classes.  None  of  these 
findings  are  conclusive,  but  they  suggest  that  an  understanding  of  students'  music 
preferences  may  provide  informatio  more  consequential  that  a sketch  of  what  young 
listeners  like  to  hear. 

Are  listeners  responding  more  stromdv  to  the  musical  content  or  the  cultural  context 
of  tlie  sounds  tliev  encounter?  When  students  respond  more  positively  to  music  or 
musicians  associated  with  their  own  cultural  background  are  th^  actually  telling  us  that 
they  like  those  particular  sounds  better?  Or  are  they  really  saying  that  they  prefer  "music 
wliich  they  regard  as  tlieir  own"  (Hedden,  1981,  p.  22)?  Research  on  tliis  important 
distinction  is  still  in  its  early  stages. 


McCrary  and  Gauthier  (1995)  examined  the  responses  of  two  groups  of  7th  grade 
students  who  received  a series  of  ten  music  lessons.  The  experimental  group  was  given 
information  about  tlie  etlmicity  of  tlie  performers  whose  music  tliey  were  studying.  Tlie 
control  group  received  no  such  information.  Though  no  statistical  differences  were 
found  between  the  two  groups,  tlie  heiglitened  attention  of  African-American  students 
during  performances  by  African-American  musicians  and  tlieir  consistent  inquiries 
about  tlie  etlmicity  of  the  performers  suggests  tliat  the  cultural  associations  were  more 
consequential  that  tlie  test  instrument  could  reveal. 

Morrison  (1993)  attempted  to  control  access  to  culture-specific  information  by 
including  recorded  musical  examples  that  featured  botli  singers,  whose  etlinic  identities 
were  easily  identified,  and  instrumentalists,  whose  etlmicity  presumably  could  not  have 
been  determined  from  the  recording  alone.  For  tlie  vocal  examples,  Mrican- American 
colloge-age  listeners  strongly  preferred  examples  by  African-American  performers,  for 
the  instrumental  examples,  these  Usteners  demonstrated  no  particular  preference  pattern. 

To  further  investigate  this,  Morrison  (1996)  gatliered  responses  from  middle  school 
students  to  a series  of  instrumental  music  examples,  five  by  white  artists  and  five  by 
African-American  artists.  Photographs  were  used  to  control  information  about 
performers'  ethnicity — one  experimental  groups  listened  to  the  music  and  viewed  the 
photographs;  a second  group  listened  to  the  music  and  viewed  photographs  of  different 
performers  representing  a different  ethnic  group,  and  a control  group  only  listened  to  the 
music.  Results  indicated  tliat  African-American  Usteners  consistently  responded  more 
positively  to  examples  they  believed  to  be  by  African-American  performers,  whether 
tliey  actually  were  or  not. 

It  caimot  yet  be  said  tliat  eitlier  content  or  context  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
detennining  students'  responses  to  music  However,  tliese  findings  make  it  clear  tliat 
matters  of  cultural  context  and  musical  content  are  inextricably  intertwined.  Students 
appear  to  seek  out  cultural  connections  even  when  not  inaccurately  supplied.  Perhaps  it 
is  can  be  said  that  if,  as  music  educators,  we  are  teaching  musical  content,  then  we  are 
also—either  directly  or  indirectly—teaching  cultural  context.  It  tlien  follows,  if  we  truly 
aren't  teaching  cultural  context  tlien  we  are  not  really  teaching  music  at  all. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Revisiting  a central  tenet  introduced  earUer  in  this  paper,  music  is  a tlioughtfiil 
behavior.  The  sounds  tliat  we  recognize  as  music  are  but  one  component  in  the  dynamic 
interaction  among  creators,  creations  and  perceivers.  Tlie  fact  that  we  recognize  these 
sounds  as  music  reveals  as  much  about  our  own  selves  and  tlie  environment  in  wliich  we 
live  and  learn  as  about  tlie  cliaracteristics  of  tlie  sounds  alone.  Tliough  it  is  often  labeled 
so,  music-or  any  of  the  arts,  for  tliat  matter-is  not  really  a subject.  It  is  not  a body  of 
information  to  be  transmitted.  Music  is  a type  of  personal  transaction  tliat  takes  place 
witliin  and  among  individuals  who  share,  to  one  extent  or  anotlier,  coimnonalties  of 
musical  tliought. 

Music  teaching  lias  traditionally  been  a very  content-heavy  affair.  For  at  least  two 
reasons,  this  is  not  surprising.  First,  it  is  in  the  area  of  content  where  much  of  music's 
obvious  academic  information  lies.  This  type  of  knowledge— information  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  tlie  word— is  most  closely  suit^  to  the  lecture-oriented  teaching  practices 
commonly  employed  in  schools  tlnoughout  tlie  last  one  hundred  years  or  so.  Common 
images  of  the  classroom  music  lesson  include  exercises  in  music  notation,  singing  in 
solfege  (the  well-known  "do,  re,  mi"  system),  or  quizzes  on  the  lives  and  works  of 
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famous  composers.  Wliile  all  of  these  things  have  their  place  in  the  larger  picture  of 
music  teacliing,  alone  tliey  are  not  music. 

Second,  it  may  be  assumed  that  a music's  cultmal  context  is  already  well  imderstood. 
Or,  in  as  well-meaning  a manner  as  possible,  it  may  be  imposed.  Both  of  these  cases  are 
tlie  result  of  situations  tliat  can  probably  be  found  witliin  many  of  tlie  world's  music 
classrooms.  In  one  situation,  the  only  music  studied  in  a classroom  may  firmly  reside 
within  tlie  cultural  boundaries  of  the  community.  In  tliis  case,  tlie  cultural  context  is 
already  well-established.  Classroom  music  teacliing  tlien  takes  its  place  as  a subset  of 
tlie  student's  larger  musical  world.  In  some  cases,  though  it  is  assumed  that  everyone  in 
die  community  shares  die  same  musical  culture,  this  assumption  is  not  always  correc.  At 
times,  what  is  regarded  as  the  cultural  boundaries  of  the  community  are,  more 
accurately,  the  cultural  boundaries  of  the  larger  part  of  that  community. 

In  a second  situation,  the  music  studied,  while  not  part  of  the  musical  culture,  is 
taught  in  terms  of  that  culture.  As  an  example,  the  music  texts  found  in  Hong  Kong  are 
Dominated  by  musical  pracdce  from  the  Western  classical  tradition  Wliile  tins  type  of 
music  lias  become  a common  and  well -accepted  component  of  Hong  Kong's  musical 
life,  it  cannot  be  said  that  its  context  remains  unclianged.  The  sounds  of  this  tradition 
have  been  successfully  transplanted  but  the  manner  in  which  Hong  Kongis  students  and 
teachers  interact  widi  diose  sounds  is,  I would  argue,  very  much  in  line  with  local 
musical  values . Anodier  example  can  be  found  in  the  contemporary  United  States  music 
classroom.  Thougli  great  effort  has  been  made  to  Include  music  of  other  cultures  in  the 
curriculum,  often  each  of  these  musics  is  approached  from  die  same 
Western  point  of  view.  Elliott  ( 1995)  refers  to  this  as  a "modified  multicultural 
curriculum"  (p.  292). 

Perhaps  it  is  diis  confluence  of  musical  cultures  diat  lias  resulted  in  a greater 
empliasis  on  and  value  for  individual  identity.  As  noted  ethnomusicologist  Bruno  Nettl 
(1985)  wrote  at  die  outset  of  Ids  cluonicle  of  the  Western  impact  on  the  world's  music: 

During  the  last  hundred  years,  the  most  significant  phenomenon  in  the 
global  history  of  music  has  been  the  intensive  imposition  of  Western 
music  and  musical  thought  upon  the  rest  of  the  world . . . not  only  as  a 
system  of  sound  but  also  a set  of  concepts  and  attendant 
Technology  and  behavior,  (p  3) 

Research  is  telling  us  that  today's  students  are  accepting  of  many  types  of  music.  But 
diey  are  most  positive  about  music  wliich  reflects~or  diey  believe  reflects— their  own 
cultural  identity.  Young  listeners  are  afiected  by  matters  of  cultural  context  every  bit  as 
much  as,  if  not  more  dian,  pure  musical  content. 

In  reality,  die  distinction  between  die  two  is  difficult  to  make.  All  truly  musical 
content  Exists  widiin  a cultural  context.  Cultural  context,  by  definition,  requires  some 
sort  of  content  to  contextualize  As  teachers,  to  Ignore  music's  context  would  be  to 
effectively  sever  die  connections  that  run  diroughout  die  tripartite  stmcture  of  creator, 
creation  and  perceiver.  Again,  music  is  a diouglitful  beliavior.  Music  teaching  must 
avoid  the  trap  of  focusing  on  the  results  of  that  thoughtful  behavior  at  the  expense  of  the 
motivation  behind  it.  If  not,  then  Students  will  be  taught  about  sounds,  not  music. 

All  listeners  place  all  music  within  some  sort  of  context,  even  if  that  context  is 
entirely  inappropriate.  To  allow  our  students  to  do  diis  would  be  educationally  and 
culturally  irresponsible.  It  is  our  challenge  to  prepare  educators  who  are  able  to  develop 
in  all  of  their  students  an  understanding  of  the  cultural  and  social  aspects  of  music 
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making  and  music  listening  as  well  as  more  discrete  skills  related  to  tlie  description, 
creation  and  performance  of  musical  content. 

After  all,  it  is  a misnomer  to  speak  of  an  artistic  individual.  It  t is  contextualized 
interaction  among  many  people  that  perpetuates  the  creation  of  expressive  content.  The 
entire  history  of  human  expression  and  its  continued  development  rests  on  tlie  existence 
of  an  artistic  population.  Tliere  are  no  diSerent  beats  without  different  (hummers.  And 
Uiere  would  be,  no  need  for  drummers  or  their  beats  if  the  world  were  not  eager  to  keep 
marching. 
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HOLISTIC  INTERVENTION  IN  THE  BEDOUIN  TOWN 
TEL-SHEVA  INTENDED  TO  IMPROVE  EDUCATIONAL 

ACHIEVEMENTS 

Dr.  Shlomo  Back  And  Ms.  MiriMunk 
Kaye  College  of  Education 
Israel 

Tliis  paper  presents  tlie  yet  unfinished  stay  of  a holistic  intervention  in  a Beduin 
town  in  Israel  It  does  not  deal  with  the  underlying  theoretical  literature  assumed  in  the 
project,  nor  does  it  aims  at  drawing  far-reacliing  conclusions  from  this  intervention. 
Nevertheless,  we  feel  that  the  story  in  itself  has  a moral  of  its  own,  because  of  the 
various  dilemma  it  raises. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Intervening  Institution 

Within  the  framework  of  a national  project  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  entitled  "The  30  Towns  Project",  the  Kaye  College  has  taken  upon  itself  to 
improve  the  educational  achievements  in  the  adjacent  Bedouin  town  of  Tel-Sheva. 

Kaye  College  is  a teachers'  college  in  Beer-Sheva,  a city  in  tire  Negev  (south)  region 
of  Israel.  The  region  population  is  varied  in  many  respects  - nationaUties,  religions, 
etlmic  groups  - as  well  as  being  host  to  a large  immigrant  population  The  College  is  a 
multicultural  academic  institution  which  comes  to  serve  the  community  out  of  the 
conviction  that  knowing  one's  community  reflects  on  tire  process  of  training  the  teachers 
witliin  that  community.  An  operational  result  of  this  conviction  is  the  cultural 
heterogeneity  of  tire  College's  student  body,  as  well  as  tire  broad  assortment  of 
educational  tracks  offered,  among  which  the  Bedouin  track  is  particularly  "high  profile". 
Of  the  close  to  1,300  students  tliat  study  at  tlie  College,  300  are  Bedouin.  Graduates  of 
tlie  Bedouin  program  track  become  the  kindergarten  teachers  and  school  teachers  in  tlie 
town  Tel-Sheva. 

The  Town  In  Which  The  Intervention  Is  Taken  Place 

Tel-Sheva  is  tlie  first  Bedouin  town  in  tlie  Negev  established  by  tlie  Ministry  of 
Housing  in  the  attempt  to  settle  the  Negev's  Bedouin  population  into  permanent  towns 
The  Bedouins  comprise  some  10%  of  the  Arab  population  of  the  State  of  Israel,  and  are 
approximately  26%  of  the  population  of  the  Negev.  In  tlie  past,  tliey  were  organized  into 
semi-nomadic  tribes  living  from  raising  sheep,  goats  and  camels,  and  from  seasonal 
farming.  In  the  1960's,  the  State  began  actualizing  its  programs  to  settle  the  Bedouins  in 
the  Negev  in  seven  urban  towns,  of  which  Tel-Sheva  was  one. 

The  town  was  founded  in  1968,  and  in  November  1993  it  held  its  first  elections  for 
Town  Council.  Since  then,  the  town  has  been  run  by  a Bedouin  head  of  the  Council,  a 
resident  of  Tel-Sheva.  The  Council  serves  7,500  residents  of  Tel-Sheva,  and  2,500  more 
Bedouins  who  hve  dispersed  near  the  town,  and  get  their  health  and  educational  services 
tliere.  The  relative  socioeconomic  status  of  the  residents  is  low  even  relative  to  that  of 
other  Bedouin  towns.  Tlie  transition  to  permanent  town  changed  the  sources  of 
livelihood  of  the  residents  from  herding  sheep  to  salaried  employees  who  have  to  look 


for  their  livelihood  outside  the  town.  This  being  tlie  case,  many  of  the  fatliers  are  not 
home,  and  their  absence  is  evident  in  lack  of  control  of  tlie  famihes  over  their  grown 
children.  The  transition  to  permanent  housing  brought  about  the  meeting  in  one  town  of 
famihes  from  various  tribes,  who  had  previously  lived  each  within  their  own  territory, 
and  often  even  fought  each  other.  This  rivalry  did  not  disappear,  and  it  spills  over,  even 
today,  into  violent  rivalry,  sometimes  escalating  even  to  tlie  use  of  firearms.  Tlie  fact 
that,  today,  all  the  children  learn  in  school  together  is  a source  of  constant  friction, 
particularly  in  the  high  school.  The  town  is  riddled  with  crime  and  drugs,  and  the 
number  of  residents  who  are  well-educated  is  low.  Tliese  and  otlier  tilings  arc  markers  of 
a society  in  transition  from  traditional  to  modem,  wliile  dealing  witli  creation  of  a "new 
identity"  as  a minority  witliin  Jewish  society.  Tlie  educational  system  in  tlie  town  is 
greatly  affected  by  tliese  elements. 

The  Educational  System  in  the  Town 

Tlie  educational  system  in  Tel-Sheva  includes  8 kindergartens,  4 elementary  schools, 
and  one  liigli  school.  1,950  students  leam  in  tlie  elementary  school  system  (including  the 
kindergartens),  and  1,200  in  the  high  school.  A regional  Pedagogic  Center  serves  the 
system  on  a town-wide  level,  and  the  Council’s  Education  Division  is  responsible  for 
both  formal  and  informal  education.  On  the  political  level,  tlie  Council  has,  as  one  of  its 
subcommittees,  an  Educational  Committee,  and  the  Council  itself,  whose  head  is  a very 
involved  partner  in  the  decision-making  process  in  everything  bearing  on  the 
educational  system. 

The  elementary  schools  are  governmental  schools  operated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  while  the  high  school  is  overseen  by  two  agencies  - the  junior  high  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  the  higli  school,  by  the  "Amal"  network  (of 
vocational  schools)  and  the  Local  Council. 

Arabic  is  the  language  of  instmction.  Only  65%  of  the  teachers  in  the  elementary 
schools  are  local  (from  Tel-sheva  and  the  Bedouin  towns  in  the  surrounding  area),  while 
in  the  high  school,  the  rate  is  even  lower  - only  44%  The  rest  of  the  teachers  come  from 
the  north  of  the  country.  Until  now,  the  system  has  been  dependent  in  many  senses  upon 
tlie  Arab  population  in  the  north,  for  teachers,  books,  the  schools  to  which  the  better 
students  go,  and  more.  The  supervisors  in  the  sector  are  also  Arabs,  and  this  division  is 
maintained  to  the  highest  levels  in  the  Ministry  of  Education.  The  instruction  in  Arabic 
creates  in  practice  a separate  educational  system  whose  coimection  with  the  Jewish 
system  at  the  various  levels  is  tenuous,  in  spite  on  the  feet  that  they  function  out  of  the 
same  office. 

Identifying  the  Needs 

The  town  is  included  in  the  "30  cities"  project  because  the  level  of  its  educational 
achievements  is  low,  in  terms  of  a low  number  of  students  receiving  certificates  of 
matriculation  (4%),  and  a high  percent  of  students  ftnishing  the  elementary  schools  not 
knowing  how  to  read  and  write  (42%).  Tlie  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  reduce  the 
number  of  ilhterate  students,  and  to  increase  the  level  of  educational  achievements  for 
the  entire  student  population. 

The  project  began  its  activity  in  the  town  in  September  1994.  The  Evaluation  Unit 
did  a comprehensive  survey  to  identify  needs,  which  it  published  in  a report  which 
stresses  tlie  following  points; 
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1.  Tlie  educational  system  in  tlie  town  is  developed  and  operational.  Its  self-image  is 
low  in  tlie  eyes  of  the  teachers,  tlie  parents  and  tlie  coimnunity. 

2.  Tlie  kindergartens  are  attached  to  tlie  schools  and  serve  as  an  avenue  to  it.  For  most 
of  the  children,  tlie  kindergarten  is  tlie  cliild's  first  encounter  with  tlie  formal 
educational  establislunent.  Tlie  kindergarten  teachers  demonstrate  warmtli  witli  tlie 
children  and  spend  most  of  their  time  teacliing  rudimentary  skills  and  enrichment 
of  tlie  children  as  preparation  for  first  grade. 

3.  The  system  as  a whole  is  characterized  by  a very  heterogeneous  student 
population,  and  a leek  of  dialogue  between  teachers  and  students,  and  principals 
and  teachers.  Tlie  system  of  relationships  is  authoritarian,  the  communication  is 
linear,  and  tlie  use  of  physical  force  to  instill  discipline  is  commonplace  Tlie 
educational  method  is  frontal  in  most  classes,  with  an  emphasis  on  repetition,  an 
absence  of  development  of  student's  tliinking  at  the  liigher  levels,  an  absence  of 
legitimization  and  encouragement  of  questioning,  a lack  of  opportunity  and 
invitation  to  personal  choice,  even  partial,  in  the  matter  of  learned  materi^.  The 
teachers  teach  mostly  with  text  books,  rather  than  with  an  educational  program. 

4.  There  is  a lack  of  day-to-day  equipment,  books  and  libraries,  nature-study  rooms, 
music  rooms,  a gymnasium,  and  a dependent  relationship  between  the  schools  and 
the  Council  in  terms  of  budget. 

5.  Special  education  is  in  its  infancy.  The  entire  system  is  comprised  of  only  three 
special  ed,  classes.  A psychologist  and  services  are  lacking  in  the  field.  The  lack  of 
awareness  in  the  general  population  as  to  the  need  to  treat  such  matters  is  high. 

6.  The  central  problems  of  the  system  are:  low  achievements,  disciplinary  problems, 
vandalism  of  property,  verbal  and  physical  violence,  and  a high  drop-out  rate. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  are: 

1.  A shortage  in  the  professional  system,  where  new  teachers  are  at  times  not 
certified.  Tliis  promulgates  a vicious  cycle  of  low  acliievements  in  the  local  school 
producing  teachers  trained  at  a low  level  who  again  repeat  and  maintain  the  current 
situation. 

2.  There  is  an  unpreparedness  of  the  students  who  reach  the  schools  stemming  fi*om 
tlieir  lack  of  experience  with  the  important  areas  of  study.  And  there  is  a great 
difference  in  this  area  between  the  populations  of  students,  especially  between  the 
students  of  the  towns  and  those  coming  fi-om  the  dispersal.  Population  of  the 
classes  with  non-standard  students  for  whom  the  system  has  no  solution. 

3.  There  exists  a lack  of  communication  and  support  of  the  parents  for  the  schools, 
and  a lack  of  clarity  in  the  eyes  of  the  parents  regarding  tlie  importance  of 
education  and  learning. 

4.  Political  involvement  in  the  managerial  and  functionary  appointments  in  the 
schools  interferes  witli  work  according  to  professional  pedagogic  standards. 
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Tlie  report  was  presented  to  tlie  administration  and  tlie  head  of  the  Council,  and  a 
meeting  was  held  witli  each  of  them  in  order  to  receive  their  feedback.  The  feedback 
included  comments  regarding  inaccuracies  in  the  statistical  findings,  plirases  which  were 
perceived  as  being  drafted  in  an  offensive  manner,  and  subjects  that  were  important  to 
stress  or  were  inappropriately  raised.  Each  of  these  points  was  retliought  and  tliose 
tilings  which  were  considered  Justified,  and  did  not  effect  the  objectivity  of  the  report, 
were  corrected.  The  data  so  collected  in  tliis  fashion  became  tlie  basis  for  determination 
of  the  goals  of  tlie  intervention. 

Tliis  process  of  presentation  of  tlie  material  to  tlie  population  in  question  before  it 
was  published,  and  consideration  being  given  to  sensibilities  and  positions,  created  a 
confidence  in  tlie  intentions  of  the  interveners,  and  opened  tlie  way  to  cooperative 
activities  of  evaluation  as  an  integral  part  of  tlie  project. 

GOALS  AND  RATIONALES  OF  THE  INTERVENTION  (Goals  of  the  Project  at 
a Declaratory  Level) 

Raising  tlie  level  of  achievements  and  tlie  degree  of  accomplislunent  in  tlie 
educational  system  in  Tel-sheva,  while  considering  tlie  duality  of  tlie  environment  in 
wliich  it  functions. 

1.  Improvement  of  the  students'  achievements. 

, 2. ' Professionalization  of  tlie  system. 

3.  Making  sure  tliat  the  system  will  maintain  tlie  achievement  and  the  project  is  over. 

advance  even  after  the  project  is  over. 

Tlie  goal  for  which  tlie  project  is  being  undertaken  in  tlie  town  is  tliat  of  improving 
student  acliievement.  The  project  chase  professionalization  of  tlie  system  as  the  main 
way  to  achieve  these  goads  out  of  tlie  assumption  that  the  administrators  and  teachers 
are  the  most  accessible  and  most  willing  sector  to  undergo  change,  on  the  one  hand, 
while  being  the  strongest  sector  in  the  system  which  can  lead  tlie  change,  on  the  other. 

Tlie  tliird  goal  of  the  project,  preservation  of  tlie  effect,  marks  awareness  of  the  need 
to  establish  a "successor"  - a leading  body  within  tlie  town  tliat  can  see  the  problems  at  a 
systemic  level,  and  will  know  how  to  cooperate  witli  tlie  various  relevant  bodies  in  tlie 
town  to  maintain  tlie  acliievements  and  to  continue  tlie  progress. 

PRINCIPLES  GUIDING  THE  INTERVENTION 

The  process  of  change  is  similar  to  tlie  insinuation  of  the  minimum  necessary 
number  of  gears  into  a working  macliine,  in  order  to  improve  the  character  and  quality 
of  the  finished  product.  This  is  relatively  easy  when  one  talks  of  a machine,  and  even 
tliat,  on  the  assumption  tliat  the  intervening  "mechanic"  is  familiar  witli  the  machine  and 
its  parts.  It  is  a difficult  thing  when  the  intervening  "meclianic"  does  not  know  the 
machinery  with  which  he  is  working;  all  the  more  so  when  we  are  talking  of  intervention 
in  a human  system. 

The  intervention  strategies  undertaken  by  the  project  stems  in  part  from  the  fact  that 
the  interveners  are  coming  from  a different  society  than  tliat  in  which  they  will  be 
working,  in  part  from  tlie  professional  concepts  of  the  interveners  regarding  tlie  most 
promising  conditions  for  introducing  change  and  preserving  tliat  change,  and  yet  anotlier 
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part  of  the  strategy,  is  derived  from  the  professional  concepts  of  the  intervener  regarding 
tlie  maimer  in  which  the  professional  educational  system  should  perform. 


I.  Strategies  imdertaken  deriving  from  the  differences  in  society  between  that  of  the 

interveners,  and  tliat  of  the  community  in  which  tliey  are  working: 

a.  An  ongoing  process  of  learning  tlie  society  in  wliich  they  are  intervening, 
learning  from  four  main  sources;  theoretical  study,  from  written  sources  and 
persons  who  liave  studied  or  know  tlie  society;  directly  from  the  population,  and 
learning  tlirough  tlie  integration  of  constructive  evaluation. 

b.  Building  a partnership  and  joint  responsibility  between  tlie  intervener  and  the 
population  in  which  s/lie  intervenes  for  tlie  purpose  of  advancing  tlie  project. 

c.  Entering  into  tlie  intervention  witli  a concept  of  experimentation  and  wonder 
regarding  tlie  structure  of  tlie  intervention,  its  content,  its  stages,  and  an  openness 
to  options  and  alternatives,  where  tlie  intervention  is  a result  of  the  learning 
process,  tlie  professional  concepts  and  the  contribution  of  the  population  in  which 
they  are  intervening. 

d.  The  declaration  that  tlie  interveners  will  be  working  witli  the  existing  population 
of  administrators  and  teachers,  without  attempting  to  replace  tliem  in  order  to 
professionalize  tlie  system. 

II.  Strategies  arising  from  professional  concepts  of  tlie  intervener  as  to  tlie  most 

promising  conditions  for  introducing  change  and  preserving  it: 

a.  Introduction  of  change 

1.  Tlie  introduction  of  change  is  effective  when  it  takes  place  witliin  a group 
framework.  The  group  provides  a framework  of  relatedness,  belonging  and 
support. 

2.  An  effective  process  of  change  includes  cognitive  learning  of  tlie  content  and 
processes,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  emotional  involvement  which 
necessitates  support. 

3.  The  process  of  change  is  based  on  an  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
unrealized  ability  and  the  existence  of  tlie  will  and  willingness  to  change. 

4.  Tlie  organizational  concept  - Tlie  introduction  of  change  into  organizations 
has  to  begin  with  the  organization's  administration  and  to  take  into  account 
the  organizational  culture. 

5.  Modeling  - One  of  the  ways  of  introducing  change  is  through  modeling: 
active  examples  of  the  expected  behavior. 

6.  Marketing  - Presentation  of  tlie  change  to  tliose  outside  as  a method  to  bring 
the  system  to  professionaUze  and  to  raise  its  self-image. 
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7.  Each  individual's  time  - Legitimization  of  each  participant's  joining  the  process 

of  change  in  his/her  own  timing,  pace,  and  in  the  directions  that  s/he  chooses. 

8.  The  introduction  of  change  is  a spiral  process  - One  begins  with  concrete 
points  which  are  perceived  as  needing  change,  where  the  method  of  treating 
tliese  points  is  tlnougli  postulation  of  a principle,  and  then  applying  the 
principle  to  all  tlie  areas  touching  upon,  or  related  to  them.  This  is  a spiraling 
step-by-step  process  - the  first  stage  is  concrete;  the  second  is  postulating  the 
principle;  die  third  can  be  seen  in  application  of  the  principle  postulated  to  the 
problem,  and  tlien  to  new  area. 

b.  Preservation  of  tlie  change 

1.  A holistic  approach  reflects  recognition  that  the  system  is  a whole  made  up  of 
interdependent  parts  in  such  a way  that  a change  in  one  part  will  cause  a change 
also  in  the  other  parts.  Tliis  necessitates  tliat  the  intervention  program  include  all 
tlie  bodies  affiliated  to  the  educational  system,  and  deals  witli  creating 
coordination  between  all  parts  of  the  local  system  as  well  as  with  those  systems 
surrounding,  so  as  to  direct  them  to  mutual  goals  and  pooled  activities. 

2.  Tlie  existence  of  a "different  drummer"  - who  standing  outside  tlie  system  can 
maintain  tlie  steady  "beat"  without  being  affected  by  internal  circumstances,  and 
so  can  serve  as  a model  to  keep  the  process  "in  time"  tlirougliout  tlie  entire  time, 
such  as  connection  to  teacher-enrichment  systems,  a professional  "escort"  to 
accompany  the  process,  etc. 

3.  Raising  the  professional  caliber  of  tlie  system  from  botli  tlie  organizational  and 
pedagogic  standpoints,  to  achieve  a more  effective  school. 

4.  Tlie  promise  of  available  means,  such  as:  budgets,  good  coordinators  and 
counselors  for  venous  fields. 

Ill  Strategies  based  on  the  interveners' professional  concepts  of  the  way  a professional 

educational  system  should  function: 

a.  Work  according  to  effective  principles  - Professionalization  of  the  system 
necessitates  working  by  means  of  planning,  implementation,  supervision  and 
feedback. 

b.  Organizational  cliange  - Transition  from  a structure  which  serves  an 
administrative  concept  to  one  wliich  serves  a pedagogic  concept.  Including  team 
work,  delegation  of  authority,  democratization  of  tlie  system  and  placement  of 
the  needs  of  the  child  at  the  center  of  any  activity. 

STRUCTURE  OF  THE  HOLISTIC  INTERVENTION 

The  intervention  will  include: 

a.  At  the  school  level:  Work  within  the  school  on  developing  the  organizational 

structure,  improving  the  professional  level  of  the  administrators,  coordinators. 


educators  and  teachers,  and  following  tlie  progress  of  the  students  in  Arabic  and 
aritlunetic,  and  concern  tliat  the  professionalization  of  the  system  should  improve  the 
students'  achievements. 

b.  At  the  inter-school  level;  Work  with  the  group  of  administrators  in  an  attempt  to  turn 
tliem  into  tlie  leading  force  in  tlie  educational  system  in  tlie  town.  It  should  be  a body 
witli  a comprehensive,  agreed-upon  and  joint  outlook  regarding  tlie  needs  of  tlie 
system,  and  whose  responsibility  is  to  deal  witli  the  realization  of  tliese  needs. 

c.  At  tlie  town  level:  Work  witli  the  head  of  Education  Division,  tlie  head  of  the  Council. 

tlie  various  supervisors  and  tlie  parents  to  create  coordinated  goals  and  a pooling  of 
resources.  And  the  establishment  of  a town-wide  steering  committee  in  which 
framework  the  coordination  of  activities  should  take  place. 

Strategies  for  the  Introduction  of  Change:  The  Administrators'  Group 

Witliin  tlie  context  of  tliis  article,  we  liave  chosen  to  describe  in  a detailed  fasliion 
tlie  work  being  done  with  the  group  of  administrators,  as  tlie  body  connecting  the  three 
levels  of  intervention,  and  to  exemplily  by  its  means  some  of  the  principles  of  tlie 
intervention. 

a Introduction  of  change  as  a spiral  process 

The  first  body  established  was  the  Administrators'  group,  wliich  included 
principals  of  schools,  the  head  of  the  Pedagogic  Center  and  the  head  of  the 
Education  Division.  In  the  beginning,  the  group  was  established  by  the  director  of 
tlie  project,  as  a metliod  to  create  a framework  in  which  to  have  mutual  learning 
and  to  deal  witli  problems  common  to  all  tlie  schools.  The  concrete  problem  raised 
was  the  need  to  end  the  day-to-day  dependence  on  the  Council  in  questions  of 
budget  and  suppUes.  Tlie  solution  raised  was  to  give  tlie  administrators  control  of 
tlie  budget,  and  througli  tliis,  to  begin  the  process  of  professionalization. 

Budget  management  by  tlie  school  principal  mandated  the  principals 
recognizing  tlie  scope  of  the  budget  and  its  sources.  Each  principal  had  2,000  New 
Israeli  Sheqels  (NIS)  toward  building  the  infrastructure  for  the  new  learning 
metliods,  an  ongoing  55  NIS/child,  and  a 50  NIS/cliild  fee  to  be  collected  from  the 
parents  For  the  first  time,  the  principals  had  to  deal  witli  the  question  of  what, 
where  and  why  to  buy,  a process  which  required  them  to  consider  and  check 
alternatives.  Some  of  the  principals  recruited  parents  to  hang  carpeting,  and  so 
saved  on  expenses.  Others  located  inexpensive  sources  for  the  same  merchandise. 
One  of  the  principals  limited  private  phone  calls  made  at  the  school,  out  of  the 
understanding  tliat  money  so  saved  could  then  be  used  for  other  purposes. 

This  deaUng  witli  the  budget  helped  instill  a more  professional  attitude  in  the 
administrators,  in  terms  of  effective  management,  through  the  taking  of 
responsibility.  They  were  required  to  present  plans  against  which  they  received 
tlieir  budgets,  implementing  them  while  considering  options  and  using  Judgment  - 
and  at  year's  end,  they  were  called  upon  to  report  before  the  Council  as  to  what  had 
actually  been  done  with  tlie  budget  - which  necessitated  tlieir  developing  credible 
metliods  of  follow-up. 
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Tills  education  in  effective  administration  was  tlien  applied  in  other  areas,  such 
as;  school  administration,  publication  of  a newspaper,  joint  projects  management, 
and  more. 

Introduction  of  tliis  change  in  a "spiral  effect"  says,  tlien,  tliat  one  begins  witli  a 
concrete  problem,  and  solving  tliat  concrete  problem  teaches  a principle  wliich  is 
tlien  applicable  in  otlier  areas,  wliile  at  tlie  same  time  deepening  one's  knowledge 
of  and  experience  with  it. 

b.  Preservation  of  change  through  a holistic  approach 

At  tlie  close  of  the  year,  it  turned  out  tliat  tlie  principals  had  collected  less 
money  from  tlie  parents  as  an  educational  fee  than  in  tlie  previous  year.  The 
Council  detennined,  in  this  liglit,  tlie  new  ruling  tliat  tlie  schools  current  budget  be 
conditional  to  parental  participation.  For  each  sheqel  collected,  they  would  receive 
a sheqel.  Tliis  position  was  not  acceptable  to  tlie  principals,  since  the 
socioeconomic  situation  of  the  parent  population  differed  in  each  school.  In  light  of 
tlie  position  taken  by  the  principals,  it  was  agreed  to  table  tlie  subject,  and  discuss 
it  again  later. 

In  this  instance,  tlie  principals  acted  in  concert,  raised  problems  and  tried 
together  to  find  solutions,  and  were  prepared  to  challenge  tlie  Authority  on  it.  For 
tlie  first  time,  at  these  discussions,  pedagogic  issues  were  raised  at  tlie  town-wide 
level,  such  as,  for  example,  whether  services  should  be  offered  to  the  residents 
free-of-charge,  or  whether  they  should  be  educated  to  pay  for  service.  From  these 
examples,  it  is  possible  to  see  tliat  the  Administrators'  group  created  a meeting  and 
dialogue  between  tlie  tliree  levels  - town-wide,  inter-school,  and  within  the 
individual  schools,  and  as  such,  led  to  a degree  of  professionalization  of  the  entire 
system  because  it  demanded  the  agreement  on  norms  which  take  into  account  all 
tlie  participants.  Tliis  work  demonstrates  a holistic  approach,  whicli,  if  it  works, 
could  assure  preservation  of  the  change. 

c.  The  Group  as  an  Effective  Framework  for  Introducing  Change 

1.  Leadership  Workshop 

Cliange  is  a social  process  created  witliin  a group.  It  includes  content, 
cognitive  learning  processes,  emotional  change  and  tlie  need  for  support.  Tliere 
is  no  way  to  force  change.  Tlie  first  step  in  change  is  to  bring  people  to  say  "I 
want  it".  Tlie  second  step  is  participation  in  the  decision-making  process  in 
order  to  create  commitment  to  the  change.  The  third  step  is  strengthening  the 
commitment  to  change  by  means  of  a program  of  benefits  In  the  course  of  the 
process  one  must  develop  a conscious  vision,  as  a guide,  to  the  activities  of  the 
people,  tlie  ability  to  admit  to  difficulties  and  seek  help,  and  to  learn  to  control 
one's  resources.  A central  tool  for  introducing  tlie  processes  of  change  is  to  set 
up  a role  model. 

Part  of  tlie  work  witli  tlie  administrators'  group  was  done  witliin  tlie 
framework  of  a workshop  with  an  organizational  consultant.  Tlie  goals  of  the 
work  were,  developing  a close  acquaintance  between  tlie  principals  to  create  a 
trust  and  common  language,  learning  conflict-solving  techniques,  and  above  all 
else,  building  an  affiliated  group  to  serve  as  a supportive  framework  in  dealing 
with  tlie  implementation  of  tlie  new  nonns  witliin  tlie  system. 
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Tlie  tlieoretical  material  learned  in  tlie  workshop  witli  regard  to  effective 
management  was  accompanied  by  work  done  over  tlie  course  of  tlie  group's 
meetings  witli  the  project  director,  and  in  tlie  administrators' work  with  the 
moderators  at  tlie  school.  From  tliis  experiment,  it  was  learned  tliat  if  tlie 
implementation  in  tlie  schools  is  not  "accompanied",  tliey  are  not  realized. 

II.  Participation  in  the  decision-making  process 

During  March  everyone  was  involved  in  determining  goals  for  the  intervention, 
its  content,  and  the  choice  and  consolidation  of  the  moderating  team.  The  questions 
which  were  used  to  formulate  these  goals  were:  "If  you  had  in  hand  the  best 
possible  program,  what  would  you  solve"?  "What  bothers  you  the  most"?  "To  what 
would  you  like  to  find  a solution"?  "What  are  your  fantasies"?  Although  these 
questions  miglit  seem  to  overlap,  they  in  fact  generated  different  answers.  Part  of 
tlie  questions  were  discussed  at  lengtli,  while  on  otliers,  the  group  heard  written 
thoughts  of  the  moderators  on  the  questions.  Tlie  process  did  not  end  with  a 
determination  of  the  goals.  It  was  more  of  an  introduction  of  the  administrators 
with  what  the  system  lacked,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to  deal  with  these 
deficiencies.  The  terms:  responsibility,  autonomy,  responsibility  taking,  team 
work,  improvement  of  the  school's  self-image,  concern  of  the  staff  for  the  students, 
"marketing"  the  school,  nurturing  the  professional  staff,  choice  of  teachers 
according  to  ability  rather  than  connections,  compensations,  delegation  of 
authority,  the  connection  between  involvement  in  determinations  and  responsibility 
for  tlieir  results,  leadersliip,  development  of  dialogue,  and  the  centrality  of  tlie 
student,  all  came  up  without  in-depth  discussion  or  their  correlation  to  operative 
programs,  and  without  obligation  of  any  kind.  The  cooperation  of  the  principals 
operated  to  create  trust,  assure  that  the  determined  goals  match  Tel-sheva's 
educational  system,  and  built  the  principals'  responsibihty  to  the  process  The 
discussion  of  these  witliin  the  group  framework  built  tlie  group  as  a coherent 
leading  body,  which  together  weighs  problems  of  tlie  system  as  a whole,  with  a 
responsibihty  to  lead,  in  a unified  fashion,  toward  implementation  of  the  solution. 

III.  The  group  as  the  fashioner  of  norms  for  the  system 

The  norms  governing  time-management  in  Bedouin  society  are  different  than  in 
Western  society.  In  Bedouin  society,  a person  is  expected  to  be  ready  to  welcome 
guests,  visitors  and  tlie  like  at  any  time  that  tliey  might  arrive.  This  social  custom  at 
times  breaks  into  tlie  area  of  work.  From  tlie  first  meeting  it  was  made  clear  and 
decided  in  tlie  Administrators'  group  tliat  the  time  of  each  following  gathering 
would  be  determined  at  the  preceding  one,  and  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility 
of  each  individual  to  attend  without  being  reminded.  At  the  begimiing  of  the 
meeting  the  fact  was  noted  that  each  of  them  had  in  fact  met  the  task  and  arrived  at 
the  appointed  time  and  place.  A person  who  liad  to  miss  a session  would  take  the 
trouble  to  call  and  advise  that  s^ie  would  be  absent.  And,  at  the  end  of  each 
meeting,  it  was  noted  that  the  meeting  had  adjourned  on  time.  Every  meeting 
scheduled,  save  one,  was  held  as  scheduled 

Another  norm  which  was  jointly  decided  upon,  and  wliich  was  a professional 
nonn  decided  upon  in  order  to  change  an  accepted  practice,  was  the  norm  of 
assigning  kindergarten  children  to  heterogeneous  first  grades,  without  allowing  the 
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parents  to  intercede  in  the  assignment.  The  group  became  a supportive  body  in 
implementing  tlie  decision  - serving  as  a new  affiliation  for  the  principals;  a 
professional  affiliation,  ratlier  than  a family  affiliation. 

d.  Marketing 

Tlie  idea  of  putting  Tel-sheva's  educational  system  "on  the  map"  raised  the  idea 
of  marketing  the  system  outside,  out  of  tlie  belief  that  opening  the  system  could 
serve  as  a lever  to  its  advancement.  In  tlie  four  month  period,  five  activities  were 
undertaken. 

Tlie  first  idea  on  tliis  tack  was  publication  of  a newspaper  of  tlie  educational 
system.  An  inter  school  steering  committee  was  established,  which  studied  in-depth 
tlie  role  of  the  newspaper,  its  goals  and  how  to  make  sure  that  it  would  remain 
politically  neutral  witliin  tlie  town,  and  serve  to  market  tlie  schools  to  the  community 
and  environs  Tlie  first  paper  was  published  in  March  1996,  of  a caliber  tliat,  in 
appearance,  could  rival  any  national  paper  in  the  country.  Tlie  quality  of  the  paper, 
the  pictures  and  the  editing  were  excellent  Hie  newspapers  were  distributed  to 
parents,  council  members,  and  to  the  Bedouin  schools  and  principals  in  the  area.  The 
feedback  was  very  positive. 

The  second  exposure  was  a visit  of  representatives  of  the  national  "30  Towns 
Project",  which  included  a get-together  and  tour  of  the  schools.  Organization  of  the 
visit  required  tlie  schools  to  think  of  an  effective  way  to  present  their  achievements 
in  a short  time.  Each  school  decided  on  its  own  way  Tliey  published  pamphlets  and 
photo  albums  testifying  to  the  change.  At  tlie  end  of  tlie  visit  was  a meeting  of 
representatives  of  tlie  schools  of  the  Bedouin  sector  taking  part  in  tlie  project,  where 
they  presented  tlie  various  methods  to  promote  the  acliievements.  Tlie  local  reading 
readiness  team  revealed  a strong  sense  of  affiliation,  and  presented  its  methods 
honorably,  as  well  as  asking  very  apt  questions  regaffiing  other  metliod 
presentations. 

Third,  a joint  trimester  opening  for  all  the  schools,  which  included  remarks  and  a 
play  showing  the  relationsMp  between  a Downs'  syndrome  boy  and  his  healthy 
brother.  The  audience  spoke  with  the  Downs'  boy,  having  been  asked  to  turn  and 
speak  to  him  The  experience  was  a powerful  one,  and  especially  in  this  sector. 

The  last  of  the  tasks  was  an  entrepreneurship  conference.  A combined  exhibition 
for  all  the  schools  in  the  auditorium  of  the  high  school,  it  was  intended  to  exhibit  the 
pedagogic  work  which  had  been  done  over  the  course  of  the  preceding  year 

The  marketing  activities  bore  various  fruit 

Improving  the  standard  of  the  Administrators' group  professional  functioning  in  its 
successful  manipulation  of  the  whole  of  the  education^  system  - including  getting 
budgets,  keeping  to  a timetable,  creating  a combined  framework,  assigning  Jobs  and 
coordinating. 

Creation  of  a sense  of  belonging  and  team  pride.  All  these  activities  were  undertaken 
under  pressure  to  represent  the  school  versus  other  schools  - a fact  which  drove  the 
teams  within  the  schools  to  work  together  in  order  to  create  and  present  themselves  in 
such  a way  as  to  allow  themselves  to  feel  proud  of  their  school. 

Acquaintance:  The  exhibit  opened  the  schools  up  to  the  population  of  the  staff  of  the 
other  schools,  who  visited,  presenting  their  achievement,  as  well,  to  Council  members, 
parents  and  children  -turning  the  schools  into  one  network.  Positive  responses  were 


received  from  principals  in  neigliboring  schools  who  heard  and  saw  part  of  what  had 
been  done. 

The  most  important  result  was  the  elevated  self-image  of  pupils,  teachers  and 
principals  alike. 

Tliis  process  of  working  at  a town-wide  level  liad  an  imexpected  result  - tlie  political 
intervention  of  the  head  of  tlie  Council  in  wliat  was  being  done.  In  terms  of  the 
newspaper,  the  head  of  tlie  Council  demanded  tliat  tlie  steering  committee  be  dispersed, 
and  be  replaced  by  the  principals.  Tlie  initiative  to  set  up  an  "Arab  Book  Week"  in  the 
town  was  vetoed  by  the  head  of  the  Council.  Tliese  activities  raised  tlie  question  as  to 
how  one  raises  tlie  professional  level  of  the  system  in  tlie  town  when  you  have  no  formal 
mandate  to  do  so.  Tlie  difficulty  was  in  tlie  style  of  intervention,  wliich  raised  a question 
regarding  tlie  fundamental  ability  to  lead  to  cliange  toward  greater  democratization  and 
tlie  introduction  of  professional  pedagogic  consideration  into  the  actions  being  taken. 
Tlie  head  of  tlie  Council  made  demands  without  reasons  given.  Tlie  demands  were  not 
raised  before  the  town-wide  steering  committee,  were  not  brought  for  discussion,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  negotiate  about  them. 

Tlie  head  of  tlie  project  raised  the  problems  before  tlie  group  and  tried  to  think 
togetlier  with  tliem  about  what  could  be  done.  Out  of  tliese  discussions  it  was  learned 
that  here,  political,  cultural,  professional  and  familial  variables  all  play  a part.  This 
question  is  still  open  and  no  solution  has  been  found. 

e.  Constructive  evaluation 

Tlie  Evaluation  Unit  accompanied  the  project  while  constantly  redefining  tlie 
situation,  tlie  difficulties  and  the  options  for  solutions.  Most  of  the  work  done  was  to 
serve  tlie  team  of  interveners.  The  group  of  principals  received  a report  identifying 
needs,  intermediate  reports,  and  summarizing  reports,  and  were  asked  to  respond  to 
them.  (In  tlie  tliird  year,  the  principals'  group  is  being  asked  to  write  the  reports 
based  on  questions  of  the  moderators,  as  a way  to  strengthen  their  level  of 
professionaUsm.)  The  reports  reflected  to  the  principals  the  processes  and  results  of 
the  activities  of  intervention. 

NOTABLE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  DIFFICULTIES 
ACCOMPLISHMENTS 

1.  The  greatest  accomplishment  achieved  by  the  project  was  the  cooperation,  trust 
and  recruitment  of  the  administrators,  and  a not  insignificant  number  of  the 
teachers,  to  the  process  of  change. 

2.  One  can  feel  the  existence  of  a common  language  developing  and  being  heard 
among  the  various  schools,  such  as:  the  credo  of  the  school,  delegation  of 
authority,  team  work,  planning,  determining  goals  and  parameters  for  assessment, 
and  the  urgent  need  to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who  do  not  know  how  to  read 
or  write. 

3 . Tliere  are  structural  changes  in  the  system  which  arc  evidence  of  a transition  from 
an  administrative  concept  to  a pedagogic  concept  of  the  school,  such  as: 
establishment  of  a pedagogic  committee  in  the  elementary  school,  scheduling  free 
periods  to  permit  teachers  of  particular  disciplines  to  meet,  and  the  development  of 
leading  local  teams  of  teachers  in  the  major  disciplines,  mainly  Arabic. 
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4.  An  evaluation  of  the  self-image  of  tlie  teachers  and  principals. 

5.  System-wide  work  on  tlie  inter-school  level  guided  by  the  Administrators'  group  as 
tlie  leading  force. 

6.  Involvement  and  care  of  the  head  of  tlie  Council  in  what  is  being  done  witliin  tlie 
system,  and  his  willingness  to  contribute. 

7.  Cooperation  between  tlie  various  supervisors  and  tlie  project. 

8.  Recognition  of  tlie  Ministry  of  Education  in  tlie  project's  accomplishments,  as 

expressed  interest  in  turning  tlie  project  into  a model  for  intervention  in  Bedouin 
towns. 

9.  Consolidation  of  a group  of  moderators  who  see  in  tlieir  work  in  tlie  town  a 
challenge  and  also,  in  some  measure,  a humanitarian  mission. 

10.  Tlie  acceptance  of  evaluation  as  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  tlie  moderators  and 

administrators. 

DIFFICULTIES 

1.  Tlie  project  faces  the  unique  problem  of  intervening  in  a society  which  differs  in 
tliree  respects:  a different  value  system,  lack  of  mastery  by  tlie  interveners  of  the 
Arabic  language  in  wliich  the  system  operates,  and  the  need  to  fit  cooperatively  into 
a system  already  in  operation.  These  difilculties  will  continue  to  accompany  the 
project,  and  the  work  in  tlie  field  will  prove  to  what  degree  they  are  obstacles, 

2.  The  method  chosen  for  the  intervention  is  time  consuming,  and  only  at  the  end  will 
educational  achievement  be  evident.  It  is  possible  that  the  project  will  leave  the  town 
without  visible  evidence  of  the  hoped-for  changes,  a fact  Uiat  will  fuel  the  detractors 
of  the  project  to  cancel  or  dismiss  its  accomplishments. 

3.  One  of  tlie  central  mechanisms  for  preserving  tlie  effect  was  the  work  on  a systemic 
level,  which  will  promise  the  continuation  of  the  work  in  the  direction  dictated  by 
the  project.  However,  this  is  not  guaranteed,  as,  on  the  town  level,  the  political 
elements  arc  at  the  forefront  The  steering  committee  is  not  a strong  enough  body, 
and  the  head  of  the  Council  and  tlie  head  of  the  Education  Division  function 
according  to  criteria  wliich  do  not  promise  tlie  development  of  democratic  or 
professional  relationship  within  the  system. 

CONCLUSION 

Tlirough  a description  of  the  work  of  tlie  Administrators'  group,  we  have 

demonstrated  tlie  principles  of  intervention.  A detailed  description  of  the  activities  of 

intervention  appear  in  tlie  reports  "The  First  Year  of  Activity"  and  "Tlie  Second  Year  of 

Activity",  presented  to  tlie  ministry  of  Education. 

Tlie  uniqueness  of  the  project  lies  in: 

1 . Tlie  work  witli  a concept  which  is  open  to  cliange. 

2.  Tlie  accompaniment  of  the  project  by  ongoing  constructive  assessments. 

4.  Tlie  development  of  a cooperative  relationsliip  between  tlie  interveners  and  tlie 
population  of  tlie  project. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Crimes  involving  school  children  are  on  the  rise.  In  Malaysia,  figures  for  1995  show 
tliat  school  children  from  ages  10  to  19  were  involved  in  various  crimes  including  thefts, 
vandalism,  drugs,  gambling,  rape  and  extortions.  School  children  involved  in  crimes  are 
at  risk,  tliey  leave  school  early,  they  either  get  caught  and  sent  to  reform  schools  or  go 
undetected  and  cause  problems  to  the  school  and  society.  At  risk  children  are  those  who 
liave  potentials  to  dropout  of  school  due  to  their  family  background,  academic 
performance  and  other  "push"  factors  that  may  influence  tliem. 

Schools  exist  for  the  noble  purpose  of  preparing  our  young  ones  to  become  useful 
members  of  the  society.  Yet  despite  the  advancement  made  in  our  educational  system  in 
terms  of  curriculum,  facilities  and  teacher  education,  our  schools  still  fail  miserably  in 
keeping  at  risk  cliildren  in  school  and  educating  them  to  be  useful  members  of  the 
society.  This  paper  will  discuss  findings  from  a study  involving  children  sent  to  the 
Henry  Gurney  Reform  School.  This  study  was  part  of  a bigger  study*  that  looked  Into 
public  schools'  children  knowledge  and  involvement  In  criminal  acts  The  main  aim  of 
tliis  study  on  residents  of  Henry  Gurney  was  to  investigate  among  other  things,  the 
profile  of  student  who  were  found  guilty  and  sent  to  Henry  Gurney  Reform  School.  This 
is  done  to  give  an  insight  to  the  profile  of  problem  children  in  school  who  may  be  at  risk 
and  who  may  one  day  end  up  in  reform  schools. 

Tliis  paper  will  also  discuss  implications  from  tlie  findings  of  tliis  study  and  to  some 
extent  of  the  larger  study,  towards  efforts  at  school  improvement  programmes. 

The  Study 

The  objectives  of  the  study  were  to  investigate  the  profile  of  children  in  tlie  reform 
school,  their  perception  of  criminal  acts  and  involvement  wliile  at  school,  tlieir 
perception  of  their  previous  school,  teachers  and  parents.  The  population  of  tlie  study 
was  536  residents  of  Henry  Gurney  School,  out  of  this  152  residents  were  sampled  to 
answer  our  questionnaire.  Twenty  seven  residents  were  interviewed  in  deptli. 

Tlie  main  instrument  used  was  a questionnaire.  Personal  records  of  residents.  In 
depth  interviews  with  residents  and  warden  were  also  utiUzed. 


This  study  involved  885  secondary  school  student  from  16  schools  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
Petaling  Jaya.  Approximately  361  respondents  were  identified  by  their  teachers  as  problematic 
i.e.  they  were  involved  in  many  discipline  problems  such  as  truancy,  breaking  school  mles  etc. 
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The  Herny  Gurney  School 

The  Hemy  Gurney  School  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Prisons 
Malaysia  Children  sent  to  this  school  are  males,  aged  between  14-21  years  old,  found 
guilty  of  criminal  acts  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  tliis  school.  Tliey  are  sent  to  tlie 
school  for  tlie  maximum  of  3 years.  However  the  duration  of  stay  can  be  reduced  based 
on  tlie  discretion  of  the  Director  of  Prisons.  Tliis  school,  which  is  actually  a prison, 
offers  vocational  training  and  academic  subjects  for  those  who  would  like  to  sit  for  tlie 
national  examinations  at  grade  8 and  10. 

At  tlie  end  of  1995,  tlie  number  of  residents  were  536  children,  94%  of  which  h liave 
attended  school.  More  than  half  of  the  residents  (67.9%)  liave  attended  higli  school. 
About  26.49%  of  these  cliildren  left  school  at  an  earlier  age  (at  elementary  level),  and 
51.49%  left  at  jumorliigli  Approximately  71%  of  tlie  residents  are  of  school  going  age 
i.e.  between  14  18  years  old  (see  table  1 in  appendix)'.  'All  tables  are  found  in  the 
appendix).' 

Profile  of  Residents 

In  terms  of  residents*  socioeconomic  background,  64.92%  have  parents  earning 
below  RM499.  Approximately  17.35%  were  imemployed.  This  mean  tliat  a majority  of 
the  residents  come  from  clironically  poor  families  (see  table  2).  Our  data  pertaining  to 
our  respondents ' show  that  many  of  them  come  from  single  parent  famiUes.  Only  57.9% 
of  the  respondents  have  both  parents  hving  together.  A majority  of  their  parents  have 
elementary  school  education  Before  they  were  sent  to  Hemy  Gurney,  less  than  half 
stayed  with  both  parents,  the  rest  stayed  with  either  parent,  relatives  and  friends  (See 
tables  3a,  b and  c). 

Crimes 

Residents  were  sent  to  the  reform  school  because  of  their  involvement  in  various 
crimes.  Crimes  involving  properties  (tliefts,  vandalism,  robbery)  were  tlie  liigliest  on  tlie 
list,  second  was  involvement  in  drugs  followed  by  trespassing,  rape,  assault  and 
kidnapping.  (See  table  4). 

It  is  pertinent  to  note  that  in  tlie  larger  study  involving  public  school  children,  we 
found  that  children  identified  as  problem  children  by  ^their  teachers  have  similar  profile. 

They  come  from  poor  famiUes,  and  broken  homes  too^  The  data  of  the  larger  study  also 
revealed  tliat  discipline  problems  most  rampant  in  schools  were  vandalism^  thefts, 
fighting  and  assault.  Acts  such  as  bringing  pornographic  materials  (such  as  videotapes) 
to  school  was  also  rampant.  It  is  conceivable  that  if  these  problems  are  not  arrested  in 
schools,  these  children  will  try  bigger  things  wliich  will  render  tliem  harmful  to  the 
society  and  they  may  eventually  drop  out  of  school  or  being  tried  in  court  and  sent  to 
prison. 


' All  tables  are  found  in  the  appendix. 

^ Residents  - refere  to  residents  of  Hemy  Gurney  Schools. 

^ Respondents-refer  to  residents  sampled  to  answer  questionnaires  and  for  the 
indepth  interview. 
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Respondents  were  given  a list  of  acts  identified  as  crimes  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  was  asked  to  identify  which  of  these  acts  are  crimes  and  which  are  not. 
Acts  perceived  as  noncriminal  by  more  than  20%  of  respondents  were  gambling,  and 
vandalising  school  and  students'  properties.  Approximately  40-60%  respondents 
perceived  that  porno  grapliic  materials  and  pictures,  obsence  gestures  and  using 
obscence  words  as  non  criminal  acts.  In  fact  most  of  the  respondents  incriminated  for 
rape  and  molestation  were  not  aware  that  sex  with  girls  below  age  is  a crime  even 
diough  the  girls  were  willing  partners  (see  table  5 in  appendix). 

Findings  from  tlie  larger  study  also  showed  that  school  children  studied  perceived 
the  same  acts  as  noncriminal  acts.  Yet  these  crimes  (robbery,  thefts,  assault)  at  a more 
serious  level  may  lead  many  school  children  to  leave  school  early  and  get  into  trouble 
with  tlie  law.  These  findings  have  implications  on  what  schools  should  do  to  increase 
students'  awareness  of  the  types  of  acts  which  are  defined  as  crimes  by  the  law.  They 
also  should  be  made  av/are  of  the  consequences  of  these  acts,  if  they  were  caught  and 
proven  guilty. 

Knowledge  of  Occurrence  of  Crimes  in  the  Previous  School 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  the  types  of  crimes  that  they  were  aware  of 
happening  in  the  school  they  once  attended.  We  also  asked  them  to  list  crithey  were 
involved  in  while  still  at  school.  Our  findings  show  tliat  2 1%  - 27%  of  respondents  knew 
about  tlie  occurrence  of  gambling,  stealing,  extortion,  drug  abuse,  and  bringing  of 
pomograpliic  materials  to  school  in  their  previous  schools,  a larger  number  of 
respondents  knew  about  the  involvement  of  school  children  in  these  crimes  outside 
school  (see  table  6).  Respondents  also  admitted  indulging  in  criminal  acts  outside 
school;  gambling  (61.8%),  thefts  (42.8%)  extortion  (34.9%),  member  of  secret  societies 
(30.3%),  drug  abuse  (38.2%),  in  possession  of  dangerous  weapons  and  betting.  It  is 
disconcerting  to  note  that  tliese  respondents  were  sent  to  Henry  Gurney  Reform  School 
because  they  were  found  guilty  of  only  one  criminal  act  the  data  however  show  that  they 
were  involved  in  various  crimes  while  still  at  school.  This  means  that  their  criminal 
behaviors  went  undetected  by  tlie  school  and  other  significant  others. 

Data  from  the  larger  study  also  showed  that  cliildren  still  at  school  admitted  tliat  tliey 
were  involved  in  gambling  thefts  extortion  threatening  teacher  and  prefects  involved  in 
drugs  and  beating  up  otlier  cliildren  vandalism  and  necking.  Yet  school  discipline 
records  did  not  capture  these  varied  discipline  problems.  Much  need  to  be  done  to  keep 
school  more  aware  of  students'  problems  and  to  nip  them  in  the  bud.  (See  table  7) 
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Involvement  of  Friends  and  Relatives  in  Crimes 
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Quite  a nmnber  of  respondents  reported  tliat  tlieir  friends  or  families  were  involved 
in  crimes;  tliese  include  tlieir  brothers  (31.4%)  uncles  (15.7%)  cousins  (21.6%)  and 
neiglibours  (36  5%). 

Feelings  about  School 

Respondents  responses  to  the  statements  about  their  previous  school  was  interesting. 
Approximately  69. 1%  respondents  chose  tlie  statement  "1  love  my  school"  and  51%  of 
respondents  chose  tlie  statement  "1  like  most  of  my  teachers  in  school"  Things  tliey  liked 
most  about  tlieir  previous  schools  according  to  responses  to  our  open  ended  questions 
were  co-curricular  activities. 

Tliere  were  some  negative  statements  chosen  by  respondents  to  portray  their  feelings 
about  school.  About  39.5%  felt  that  tliey  never  enjoyed  school,  35.5%  never  enjoyed 
studying,  46.7%  chose  tlie  statement  'school  mles  are  too  rigid',  'always  felt  forced  to 
attend  schools'  (35.5%),  'do  not  like  to  ask  teachers  for  help'  (50%),  'liate  prefects' 
(42%),  'hate  most  teachers  in  school'  (34.9%)  and  'teachers  indulge  in  favouritism 
(33.6% ) (see  table  8) 

Tilings  they  disliked  about  school  were,  heavy  bags  to  be  carried  to  school,  lengthy 
periods,  too  much  homework  and  extra  classes.  Tliey  disliked  mathematics,  history  and 
geography  They  prefer  arts  (drawing)  but  that  subject  was  not  offered  in  their  school. 

We  asked  Uiem  about  things  they  would  like  and  dislike  their  schools  to  be. 
Respondents  Uke  schools  to  provide  more  co-curricular  activities,  more  facilities  such  as 
computers  and  workshops.  They  share  the  same  opinion  with  the  children  still  at  school 
in  tlie  larger  study  in  Uieir  expectation  of  teachers  and  school  Respondents  from  both 
studies  would  like  tlieir  teachers,  principals  and  prefects  to  be  firm,  responsible  and  fair, 
to  liave  good  friends,tlieir  teachers  to  be  skillful  in  teaching,  the  school  to  have  beautiful 
and  clean  environment,  good  facilities  such  as  libraries  and  resource  centres  (see  table 
9a). 

Tliey  dislike  principals,  and  teachers  and  prefects  who  are  overly  fierce,  unfriendly 
and  unfair,  and  who  like  to  criticise  unfairly. 

Tliey  dislike  unfair  discipline  teachers  especially.  Teachers  who  do  not  put  much 
effort  in  tlieir  teaching  who  are  boring  and  who  fail  to  attend  classes  are  disliked  by 
tliese  children.  Small  and  dirty  schools,  with  filtliy  toilets,  long  assemblies,  strict  mles. 
noisy  students,  figliting  among  students  and  'bad'  students  are  disliked.  Schools  with 
poor  facilities  and  too  little  emphasis  given  to  co-curricular  activities  are  not  favoured 
by  respondent  from  both  studies  (see  table  9b). 

Tliese  opinion  about  schools  are  valuable  insights  to  us  educators  as  to  what  our 
children  expect  of  their  school.  Children  in  reform  school,  problem  children  in  public 
schools  as  well  as  nonnal  cliildren  share  the  same  opinion  - tliey  want  good  teachers  and 
principals,  they  want  a conducive  and  orderly  environment  and  tliey  want  fairness  with 
regards  to  rules.  Wliat  tliey  want  and  what  we  adults  want  are  not  in  conflict.  Tlie 
Question  Is  why  are  tliere  still  'bad'  teachers  and  principals  and  "bad'  school 
environment? 

What  is  interesting  from  the  findings  above  is  tliat,  despite  the  shortcomings  of  tlieir 
schools,  tliey  (respondents  in  Henry  Gurney)  still  regard  it  as  a place  to  obtain 
knowledge  and  to  succeed.  Tliey  love  their  schools  yet  tliey  dropped  out  and  flaunt  tlie 
law.  A lot  need  to  be  done  by  tlie  schools  especially  in  terms  of  meeting  the  specific 
needs  of  these  children.  Teachers,  tlie  curriculum,  tlie  school  site  and  the  overall  culture 
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of  the  school  need  to  be  made  relevant  and  conducive  for  tlie  healthy  development  of 
tliese  cliildren. 

Push  Factors 

From  the  in-depth  interviews  we  umaveled  some  factors  wliich  led  respondents  to 
indulge  in  crimes.  We  found  that  they  come  from  poor  famiUes,  single  parent  homes, 
broken  homes  and  parents  fighting  wiA  each  other.  They  live  with  their  elder  brothers, 
sisters  or  otlier  relatives  Their  friends  were  older  (more  than  2 1 years  old)  and  dropouts. 
Tliey  have  brothers  and  otlier  relatives  in  jail  for  committing  various  crimes. 

Respondents  attribute  their  involvement  in  crime  due  to  influence  of  friends  and 
adults,  revenge,  to  get  extra  money,  in  need  of  money,  urge  to  tiy  (drugs),  drawn  as 
accomplice  to  otliers  and  willingness  to  be  Tiad'. 

These  respondents  left  school  early  because  tliey  failed  in  school,  could  not  afford  to 
continue  schooling,  or  were  sacked  from  school  due  to  indiscipline. 

Respondents  Opinion 

Majority  of  respondents  felt  unliappy,  remorseful,  and  friglitened  when  tliey  were 
first  sent  to  Henry  Gurney.  They  however  blamed  themselves  for  tlie  situation  they  were 
in.  When  asked  what  advice  they  would  give  to  other  cliildren,  they  stressed  that 
children  should  listen  to  advice,  think  carefully  before  they  do  thing  they  may  later 
regret,  to  be  careful  when  choosing  friends,  and  to  indulge  In  beneficial  activities  They 
advised  that  children  should  be  given  moral  and  reUgious  education,  have  knowledge 
regarding  law  and  criminal  acts,  and  counseling  services  should  be  made  available  to 
tliem. 

Regarding  our  question  as  to  how  schools  can  be  made  into  a better  place  for 
teenagers,  respondents  gave  some  meaningful  insights.  They  suggested  that  schools 
should  liave  rules,  but  these  rules  should  not  make  life  difficult  for  students.  They 
stressed  that  teachers  should  use  more  effective  methods  of  advising  students,  teachers 
should  be  caring  and  act  as  parent  surrogates,  religious  education  should  be  stressed  and 
more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  co-curricular  activities. 

It  is  comforting  to  note  that  children  such  as  these  can  show  a lot  of  wisdom  in  their 
tlioughts.  Wheii  we  were  with  them  in  the  course  of  our  study  we  found  that  despite  the 
Tiad'  things  they  have  done  they  were  actually  sweet  children  who  need  much  love  and 
care  as  'normal'  children.  We  felt  that  whatever  happened  to  these  children,  can  easiW 
happen  to  our  own  children  if  not  enough  care  and  support  are  given  to  them.  These 
Findings  have  impUcations  on  our  efforts  at  school  improvement  programmes. 

Implications  and  Recommendations 

Our  findings  have  given  us  an  insight  to  the  profile  of  at  risk  children,  their 
perception  towards  school  and  their  knowledge  of  criminal  acts  and  involvement  in 
them  while  stiU  at  school.  We  found  that  a majority  of  these  children  come  from  poor 
families  and  were  products  of  broken  homes.  They  were  generally  positive  about  school 
in  terms  of  what  it  can  offer,  they  however  have  opinions  about  what  they  like  or  dislike 
about  school. 

We  also  found  that  these  children  were  involved  in  various  criminal  acts  while  still 
at  school  and  knew  about  incidences  of  crimes  in  their  previous  school  as  well  as  outside 
schools.  We  discovered  that  'normal'  students  in  the  public  schools  are  also  indulging  in 
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tliese  acts'  end  knew  about  its  occurrence  in  and  outside  tlieirschool.  Botli  types  of 
respondents  perceive  certain  criminal  acts  as  non  criminal.  Respondents  in  Henry 
Gurney  even  though  much  wiser  after  being  committed,  still  considered  certain  crimes 
as  non  crimes. 

Our  findings  also  revealed  that  residents  in  Henry  Gum^  have  very  few  councillors 
at  tlieir  service,  and  in  public  schools  councillors  are  burdened  with  teaching  Jobs  as 
well.  In  terms  of  rehgious  and  moral  education  Henry  Gurney  need  more  religious 
teachers  as  respondents  tliemselves  feel  the  need  to  be  guided  spiritually  in  order  to  be 
better  persons. 

Our  general  observations  of  school  suggest  to  us  tliat  tlie  overempliasis  on  academic 
performance  and  examination  results  render  school  'unsympathetic*  to  at  risk  students. 
Tliis  makes  weak  students  feel  marginal  in  school.  They  perceive  that  schools  may  be 
relevant  to  others  but  not  relevant  to  tliem.  Schools  usu^y  place  tliese  student  in  the 
weaker  classes  where  tliey  receive  minimal  attention  and  education. 

Tlie  culture  of  the  school  generally  put  little  emphasis  on  at  risk  students,  if  tliey  do, 
it  is  more  in  terms  of  negative  expectations,  control  and  punishment.  Teachers  generally 
feel  helpless  and  give  up  on  these  students.  Our  observations  suggest  that  there  is  a 
tendency  for  schools  not  to  keep  updated  discipline  records,  preferring  instead  to  'sweep 
things  under  the  carpet'.  We  read  (in  the  national  news  papers)  of  at  least  a couple  of 
schools  which  their  very  weak  students  from  sitting  for  the  national  examination  at  the 
elementary  level,  fearing  that  tliese  students  would  tarnish  their  examination  results.  In 
one  school  which  we  visited  during  the  course  of  our  research,  we  could  not  find 
'problem'  students  in  the  school.  The  principal  explained  that  he  has  advised  these 
students  to  stay  away  from  school  so  that  they  would  not  disturb  other  students  who 
were  preparing  (revising)  for  a national  examination.  Many  schools  organise  extra 
classes  for  bright  students  during  the  school  holidays  in  order  to  prepare  them  for 
national  examinations,  while  Meweaker  was  stay  home  and  play. 

Every  year,  a number  of  schools,  teachers  and  principals  are  given  recognition  as 
'excellent'  and  are  conferred  awards.  However  no  study  has  yet  been  done  to  investigate 
how  'at  risk'  students  fare  in  these  schools. 

In  an  earher  study  on  parental  involvement  in  schools,  we  found  that  schools  played 
a minimal  role  in  helping  parents  play  a bigger  role  in  their  childrens' education.  It  is 
conceivable  that  in  order  for  school  reforms  to  really  work,  the  yardstick  has  to  be 
measured  in  terms  of  the  improvement  and  well  being  of  all  students,  especially  at  risk 
children.  The  Ministry  of  Education's  quest  for  zero  defect  In  school  is  a step  towards 
tire  right  direction  provided  principals,  teachers  and  parents  really  understand  its  true 
meaning. 

Based  on  the  above  scenario,  we  would  like  to  put  forward  the  following 
recommendations ; 

1.  The  culture  of  the  school  need  to  incorporate  into  its  goals,  the  overall 
improvement  of  at  risk  children.  This  means  that 

a.  Teachers  should  be  trained  specifically  of  terms  in  how  to  teach  and  treat 
these  students.  Tliis  means  that  the  teaching  and  learning  process  should  be 
interesting,  enriching,  stimulating  and  relevant.  Drilling,  rote  learning  note 
giving,  typical  of  teachers'  approach  in  the  teaching  and  learning  of  weak 
students  should  be  avoided.  Teachers  should  also  be  positive  and 
encouraging. 
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b.  Schools  should  reach  out  to  parents  of  at  risk  children,  have  specific 
programs  and  work  shops  to  help  them  increase  tlieir  parental  skills,  and 
give  pointers  on  how  to  encourage  their  children  academically  and  help 
them  overcome  their  personal  problems  by  referring  tliem  to  the  relevant 
authorities. 

c.  Schools  should  invent  a screening  device  to  detect  at  risk  children,  in  order 
that  proactive  programmes  can  be  undertaken  to  'nip'  their  problems  in  the 


d.  Practices  such  as  streaming,  and  other  practices  which  differentiate  unfairly 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

e.  A'school  watch'  system  should  be  instituted  with  the  help  of  police,  and  the 
neighbourhood  to  discern  unwanted  elements  which  may  be  prowling  the 
schools  and  influencing  students. 

f There  should  be  liaison  officer  that  takes  care  of  truants,  visit  their  homes  and 
give  help  where  needed.  Absenteeism  should  be  discouraged  even  at  the 
lower  grades. 

g.  At  risk  children  should  be  given  activities  to  fill  their  time.  Community 
work,  camps,  workshops  and  weekend  jobs  can  help  them  build  their 
characters  and  become  useful  members  of  the  society.  Schools  can  elicit 
help  From  tlie  police,  hospital,  and  otlier  public  serving  agencies. 

2.  Schools  should  expose  students  to  the  law  regarding  crimes.  This  can  be  done  by 
posting  information  on  the  bulletin  boards,  role  playing,  enlisting  the  help  of  friendly 
policemen  who  can  deliver  interesting  and  relevant  information. 

3.  All  school  should  have  full  time  councillors  and  all  teachers  should  liave  councelling 


4.  Sex  education  need  to  be  seriously  considered  and  implemented.  Conclusion  It  has  to 
be  relevant  and  sensitively  handled. 

5.  More  co-corricular  activities,  chosen  by  students  themselves  need  to  be  offered. 

6.  Curriculum  should  be  enriched  by  including  arts  and  crafts,  music,  drama  and 
theatre-  weak  students  find  these  activities  interesting  and  non  tlireatening. 

7.  A shift  in  paradigm  in  schools,  is  warranted  where  the  overall  development  of 
cliildren  should  be  the  focus.  Various  teaching  strategies  including  cooperative 
learning,  peer  teaching  and  team  teaching  should  be  stressed  in  order  that  students' 
academic  and  social  skills  are  enhanced. 


Ideally,  schools  such  as  Henry  Gurney  should  not  exist.  However  since  an  institution 
like  this  is  needed  in  our  fast  moving  society,  much  help  and  support  should  be  given  to 
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skills. 
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tliem.  Councillors,  visits  from  concerned  groups  and  individuals,  moral  and  religious 
education  are  priority  needs  in  Henry  Gurney.  Public  schools  need  to  'purl'  and  keep 
students  in  school,  while  Henry  Gurney's  aim  is  to  push  them  out  reformed.  Both 
schools  and  institution  like  Henry  Gurney  caimot  do  it  alone,  tliey  need  a lot  of  help 
from  all  levels  of  society  to  succeed. 
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Appendix 


Table  1: 

Educational  Level  of  Residents  in  Henry  Gurney  School 


Level  of  Education 

Total 

% 

Never  been  to  school 

31 

5.78 

Grade  1-3 

23 

4.29 

Grade  4-6 

119 

22.2 

Form  1-3 

276 

51.49 

Form  4-5 

86 

16.23 

Total 

536 

100 

Table  2: 

Distribution  of  Parents  Income  (Residents') 


Monthly  Income 

Total 

% 

Unemployed 

93 

7.35 

Less  than  RM250 

14 

2.61 

RM250-RM499 

334 

62.31 

RM500-RM749 

77 

14.36 

RM750-RM999 

8 

1.49 

Over  RMl  000 

10 

1.86 

Total 

536 

. 100 

Table  3a: 


Family  Situation  of  Respondents 


Total 

% 

Family  Situation: 

Parents  staying 

88 

57.9 

Togetlier 

22 

14.5 

Divorced 

22 

14.5 

Father  deceased 

10 

6.6 

Parents  staying  apart 

10 

6.6 

Table  3b: 

Henry  Gurney,  respondents  lived 

with: 

Total 

% 

Parents 

74 

48.7 

Fatlier 

11 

7.2 

Mother 

25 

16.4 

Grandmother 

8 

5.3 

Hostel 

4 

2.6 

Friends 

20 

19.7 
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Table  3c: 


Parents*  Level  of  Education  (Respondents*) 


Father 

% 

Mother 

% 

Never  been  to  school 

11 

8.1 

15 

11.3 

Primary  School 

56 

41.2 

62 

46.6 

Lower  Secondary 

28 

20.6 

21 

15.8 

Upper  Secondary 

25 

18.4 

21 

15.8 

Pre-university 

5 

3.7 

5 

3.7 

College 

1 

0.7 

5 

3.7 

University 

7 

5.1 

2 

2.1 

Table  4 

Types  of  Offences  Committed  by  Henry  Gurney  School 
Residents  as  of  March  1995 


Community 

Malay 

Chinese 

Indian 

OUie 

Foreign 

Total 

rs 

Residents 

Offences 

No.  of  offenders 

375 

66 

80 

3 

12 

536 

1- 

Abetment 

1 

1 

2- 

Offences  against  public 
tranquillity 

2 

1 

1 

4 

3- 

Offences  against  public 

2 

1 

3 

officers 

3 

4 

Giving  false  evidence 

1 

2 

3 

5 

Culpable  homicide 

2 

3 

2 

3 

6 

Causing,  hurt 

4 

7 

7 

Assault  and  criminal  force 

5 

4 

8 

Kidnapping  and  abutment 
of 

14 

2 

1 

2 

5 

9 

Rape 

1 

19* 

10 

Unnatural  offence 

76 

5 

13 

1 

1 

11 

Theft 

19 

5 

5 

95* 

12 

Theft  in  building 

1 

1 

29* 

13 

Exortion 

11 

4 

2 

2 

14 

Robbery 

1 

3 

17* 

15 

Robberry  and  causing  hurt 

10 

3 

6 

2 

4 

16 

Gang  robbery 

1 

1 

21* 

17 

Robbery  and  casing  death 

2 

18 

Armed  robbery  - 

attempted  grievous  hurt/ 
attempted  murder 

9 

1 

1 

19 

Conspiracy  to  commit 

1 

11* 

gang  robbery 

1 

20 

Misappropriation  of 

property. 

1 

1 

1 

2 

21 

Receiving  stolen  property 

24 

3 

28 

22 

Cheating  involving 

property 

3 

3 

6 

23 

Mischief 

1 

1 

1 

24 

Trespass 

55 

6 

5 

2 

69 

25 

Annoy,  disturb 

2 

1 

3 

26 

Attempt  to  commit  an 
offeence 

2 

2 

2 

6 
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27 

Committing  a crime  using 
false  weapons 

3 

3 

5 

11 

28 

In  company  of  a person  in 
possession  of  weapon. 

29 

Possession  of  opium 
/ganja 

26 

3 

1 

37 

30 

Possesion  of  all  kinds  of 
drugs 

15 

7 

6 

2 

24 

31 

Misuse  of  drugs  (own 
use) 

1 

1 

32 

Possession  of 

morphine/raw  opium 

1 

1 

33 

Trafflcing  of  dangerous 
drugs 

1 

1 

2 

34 

Other  offences  relating  to 
drugs 

13 

4 

17 

35 

Offences  under  Restricted 
Residence  Act. 

1 

1 

36 

Offences  under  the  Minor 
Offences  Act. 

3 

1 

1 

5 

37 

Other  offence  (under  any 
other  Act. 

75 

3 

17 

97 

Total 

378 

68 

81 

3 

13 

543 

Source:  Henry  Cumey  School.  Melaka 


Table  5 

Respondents*  Perception  of  Crime 


Type  of  Crime 

Light 

Heavy 

Crime 

Noncri 

me 

Tot. 

% 

Tot. 

% 

Tot. 

% 

Tot. 

% 

1. 

Damage  on 

students’ 

property 

84 

59.2 

58 

41.0 

45 

34.4 

86 

66.0 

2. 

Obscene 
Drawings 
And  writings 

55 

38.2 

89 

62.0 

53 

41.0 

78 

60.0 

3. 

Obscene 
Words  and 
gestures 

57 

40.0 

87 

60.4 

54 

41.0 

78 

59.1 

4. 

In 

Possession  of 
Pornographic 
materials 

28 

20.1 

111 

80.0 

78 

60.0 

52 

40.0 

5. 

Damage  on 

Hostel 

Property 

32 

23.0 

102 

72.3 

84 

64.0 

48 

.1 

36.4 

6. 

Damage  on 

Canteen 

Property 

32 

23.0 

107 

77.0 

91 

68.0 

43 

32.1 

7. 

Damage  on 

Principals’ 

propoert 

22 

16.0 

118 

84.3 

95 

71.4 

38 

29.0 

8. 

Gambling 

33 

23.4 

108 

76.6 

105 

75.0 

36 

26.0 

9. 

Demonstration 

26 

19.0 

113 

81.3 

97 

74.0 

34 

26.0 
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Table  6 


Aivareness  of  Occurrence  of  Crime  inside  and  C 

lutside  School 

Type  of  Crime 

hiside 

School 

Outside 

School 

Total 

% 

Total 

% 

1 . Gambling 

41 

27.0 

119 

78.3 

2.  Theft 

42 

27.6 

93 

61.2 

3.  Extortion 

37 

24.3 

79 

52.0 

4.  Misuse  of  drugs 

32 

21.1 

69 

45.4 

5.  A member  of  sector  society 

19 

12.5 

67 

44.1 

6.  Necking 

34 

22.4 

65 

42.8 

7.  Beating 

44 

28.9 

62 

40.8 

8.  hi  possession  of  dangerous 
weapons 

26 

17.1 

60 

40.8 

9.  Trafficking  in  drugs 

46 

12.5 

57 

39.5 

10.  Cheating  involoving  money 

47 

17.1 

55 

37.5 

1 1 . Threatening  prefects 

16 

30.3 

55 

36.2 

12.  Tlireatening  teacher 

18 

30.9 

54 

36.2 

13.  Betting 

48 

10.5 

50 

35.5 

14.  Threatening 

21 

11.8 

49 

32.9 

15.  Bullying 

36 

31.6 

41 

32.2 

16.  Cheating 

44 

13.8 

40 

27.0 

17.  Possession  of  pornographic 
materials 

9 

23.7 

40 

26.3 

18.  Damage  on  student  property 

28 

28.9 

39 

26.3 

1 9.  Rape 

5.9 

34 

25.7 

20.  Damage  on  teacher  property 

18.4 

34 

22.4 

Table  7 
Criminal  Acts 


Henry  Gurney 
Reform  School 
(1  994) 

Discipline  Record 

Schools 

(1990-1994) 

Tliefts 

Physical  hurt 

Break  ins 

Gambling 

Dmgs 

Tliefts 

Rape 

Vandalism 

Pornographic  materials/acts 

Perceived  as  noncriminal 
Acts  by  more  than  20% 
of  respondents  in  Henry 
Gurney  Reform  School 

Perceived  as  non  criminal 
Acts  by  > 30%  respondents  in 
Public  Schools, 

Obscene  acts  and  porno- 

Threats 

graphic 

vandalism 

materials 

porno  graphic  materials 

vandalism  (destroying  gambling 

gambling 

schools  and  personal  properties) 
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Table  8 

Respondents'  Perception  Towards  Previous  School 

Statements 

Total 

% 

1 

I love  my  school 

105 

69.1/ 

2. 

I liate  my  school 

21 

13.8* 

3 

Tlie  school  rules  are  too  strict 

71 

46.7* 

4. 

The  school  mles  are  not  strict 

65 

42.8/ 

5. 

The  teachers  are  fair 

75 

49.3 

6. 

Tlie  teachers  are  unfair/indulge  in 
favouritism 

51 

33.6* 

7. 

1 like  the  teachers 

78 

51.3/ 

8 

I hate  most  teachers 

53 

34.9* 

9. 

The  students  are  disciplined 

51 

33.6/ 

10. 

Many  bad  students  in  the  school 

81 

53  3* 

11. 

I hate  most  prefects 

64 

42.1* 

12. 

I am  not  comfortable  studying  in  the 
school 

42 

27.6* 

13. 

If  I have  a problem,  I do  not  like  to  get 
the  teachers'  help 

76 

50* 

14. 

If  I have  a problem,  I prefer  to  go  to 
my  friends  for  help 

75 

49.3* 

15. 

I always  feel  tliat  I'm  forced  to  go  to 
school 

54 

35.5* 

16. 

Have  never  enjoyed  studing  m school 

60 

39.5* 

Table  9b 

Things  they  dislike  about  school 

1. 

Strict  teachers 

2. 

Unfair 

3. 

Discipline  teachers 

4. 

Strict  School  Rules 

5. 

Noisv  Schools 

6. 

Assembly 

7. 

Dirty/Small  school 

8. 

Bad  students 

9. 

Students  Figliting 

10. 

Very  little  emphasis  on  co-curricula  activities. 

11. 

Filthy  toilets 

12. 

Dirty  school 

13. 

Leek  of  facilities 

14. 

Strict  rules 

15. 

Small  schools 

16. 

Noisy  School 

17. 

Long  Assembly 

18. 

Bad  Students 

19. 

Strict  and  unfair  discipline  teachers 
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20. 

Irresponsible  teachers 

21. 

Teachers  who  are  not  understanding 

22. 

Teachers  not  skillful  1 

23. 

Unfriendly  teachers 

24. 

Teachers  who  criticises 

25. 

Teachers  who  do  not  attend  class 

26. 

Unfriendly  and  strict  principal 

27. 

Undiscipline  prefects 

28. 

Lack  of  facilities  in  school 

Table  9a 

Things  Respondents  Like  About  Schools 

1 . Tiling  tliey  like  about  school 

2.  Co-curricular  activities 

3.  Good  understanding  teachers 

4.  Big.  ean  school 

5.  A place  to  gain  knowledge 

6.  Teachers  who  trust  student 

7.  Responsible  and  firm  teachers 

8.  Teachers  who  are  fair 

9.  Teachers  who  are  skillful  in  new  teaching  methods 

10.  Good  and  responsible  principal 

1 1 . Responsible  prefects 

1 2 . Beautiful  and  clean  school 

1 3 . School  with  complete  facilities 

14.  Good  environment 

1 5 . Disciplined  students 

16.  Good  and  Responsible  student 

1 7 . Good  Co-curricular  activities 
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HOMEWORK  ETC.:  A CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT 
EDUCATION  PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM 


Dr.  Uchenna  T.  Nwachuku 
Southern  Connecticut  State  University 


USA 


INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally,  calls  for  school  reform  have  focused  on  academic  achievements,  better 
teacher  education  and  other  remedial  expert-fixing  interventions  (Lickona  1991,  Vincent 
1995).  It  is  only  in  recent  years  that  some  parents  and  teachers  recognized  character 
development  and  character  education  as  major  components  of  school  reform.  Surging 
interest  in  school  reform  is  in  a large  part  a reaction  to  declining  educational  standards, 
escalating  violence,  and  self  destructive  behaviors  involving  drugs  and  alcohol  among 
school  children.  While  it  is  true  that  the  school  is  a microcosm  of  the  society,  changes  in 
tlie  society  are  affecting  tlie  school  in  no  little  measure.  Tlie  school  as  we  know  it  is  not 
changing  at  the  same  pace  at  which  other  agents  of  education  (tlie  church,  mosque  or 
synagogue,  the  home  or  family,  and  the  community)  are  changing.  Most  dual-income 
parents  work  outside  the  home,  more  children  than  ever  are  growing  up  in  poverty, 
one-parent  family  is  becoming  a norm,  and  more  infants  and  toddlers  are  under  tlie  care 
of  poorly  paid  day-care  staff.  Most  children  are  left  alone  at  home  with  televisions 
baby-sitting  them. 

Tliese  are  the  same  cliildren  who  will  come  to  our  elementary  schools  at  the  age  of 
five  or  six  years.  Upon  entry  to  school,  new  demands  are  placed  on  tliem  by  adult 
teachers.  They  are  abruptly  required  to  sit  quietly  in  small  groups,  interact  cooperatively 
with  peers,  respect  adult  rules  and  follow  varieties  of  adult  instructions  at  school.  In 
most  cases,  such  demands  are  not  typically  made  by  parents  in  the  home  environment  on 
such  a consistent  basis  (McGiimmis  & Goldstein  1984).  These  skills  demanded  by  adult 
teachers  are  sometimes  foreign  to  these  children.  Chan  & . Rueda  (1979)  described  them 
as  tlie  "liidden  curriculum"  operating  in  schools.  These  liidden  curricula  (expectations) 
are  based  on  tlie  assumption  that  all  children  enter  school  with  similar  experiences  and 
basic  character  skills  from  home  necessary  to  help  them  perform  well  at  school.  Based 
on  tliese  assumptions,  adult  teachers  demand  cliildren  "to  behave"  ratlier  tlian  teach  tliem 
how  to  behave.  These  same  teachers  seldom  demand  children  to  read  or  write  in  place  of 
teaching  them  skills  necessary  for  reading  or  writing  (Morse  1982,  McGinnis  & 
Goldstein  1984'  Nwachuku  1996). 

When  children  fail  to  meet  these  faulty  expectations,  fiustrated  teachers  and  school 
administrators  find  themselves  spending  valuable  instructional  time  dealing  with 
conflicts,  off-task  misbehaviors  and  other  discipline  problems  at  school.  Perhaps,  these 
factors  are  motivating  teachers  and  school  administrators  to  seek  reactive  after-the-fact 
educational  interventions  in  the  name  of  school  reform.  These  interventions  instituted  as 
part  of  school  reform  are  concentrated  on  decreasing  inappropriate  behaviors  ratlier  than 
preventing  them  through  teaching  basic  Character  competencies. 

A proactive  school  reform  program  must  involve  all  key  agents  of  education  (school, 
home,  places  of  worship  and  the  entire  community).  Such  a program  must  include 
systematic  teaching  of  life  competencies  during  the  formative  years  ofthe  child  before 
the  onset  of  problem  behaviors  (Conyne  1989,  Goleman  1995).  In  his  groundbreaking 
book  captioned  Emotional  Intelligence,  Goleman  (1995)  reviewed  the  benefits  of  early 
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character  education  and  tlieir  implications  to  learning  during  tlie  early  years  of  a cliild's 
life.  Altliougli  he  used  tlie  label  Emotional  literacy,  tliis  review  points  to  tlie  fact  tliat 
character  forms  the  essential  foundation  for  all  learning.  Brazelton(  1992)  empliasized 
tliat  a cliild's  readiness  for  school  depends  on  tlie  basic  knowledge  of  how  to  learn.  Tliis 
ability  (readiness)  is  grounded  on  character.  Unlike  intelligent  quotient  and  personality 
which  some  argue  caimot  be  significantly  changed  by  education  or  experience  (Jensen 
1969),  basic  character  competencies  can  indeed  be  learned  and/or  improved  upon  by 
children  if  we  care  enougli  to  teach  tliem.  Tliis  means  tliat  tlie  elementary  and  secondary 
school  years  of  the  child  provide  a critical  window  of  opportunity  for  teacliing  basic 
character  skills  (Goleman  1995). 

Character  and  Personality 

One  of  tlie  reasons  why  character  development  and  Cliaracter  Education  was  ignored 
by  educators  is  tlie  intentional  swap  of  the  term  Character  witli  Personality  in  most 
psychology  and  education  literature.  One  may  argue  tliat  tliis  benign  replacement  of 
terms  fooled  educators  and  others  in  similar  helping  professions  to  believe  that 
Cliaracter  is  synonymous  with  Personahty.  Furtliermore,  since  Personality  sounds  more 
"scientific"  it  eventually  displaced  tlie  term  Character  or  projected  it  as  tlie  outer  facade 
of  Personahty.  In  reality,  tlie  reverse  is  the  case.  Personality  is  the  outer  part  that 
manifests  differently  in  different  social  situations. 

Brody  & Siegel  (1992)  traced  tlie  disappearance  of  Cliaracter  and  the  use  of 
Personality  to  1933  Oxford  Enghsh  Dictionary.  This  early  dictionary  referred  to 
Cliaracter  seventy  four  times  from  tlie  fourteentli  Century  througli  the  nineteenth 
Century  and  Personality  only  tliirly  two  times  with  about  two  tliirds  of  tlie  use  of 
Personality  occurring  in  the  nineteenth  Century  alone.  They  argued  that  Personahty  is  a 
much  younger  concept  than  Character.  GeneraUy,  Person^ity  is  tliat  aspect  of  a person 
tliat  transpires  in  social  settings  and  is  open  to  view.  From  its' Latin  root- Persona 
(Mask)  it  is  the  outer  facade  that  may  or  may  not  impress  tlie  observer.  On  the  other 
hand.  Character  refers  to  the  internal  quahty  of  a person  which  fuels  her/his  drives' 
wishes,  emotions,  thoughts  and  actions.  Unfortunately  even  tlie  Diagnostic  and 
Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders  IV  (DSM  wliich  schopsychologists, 
counselors  and  otlier  pupil-personnel  services  constantly  use,  made  no  reference  to 
Character.  Since  Character  impacts  more  profound  and  lashng  meaning  than  does 
Personality  which  is  more  apt  to  produce  ephemeral  effects,  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  Character  development  and  education.  Character  Education  should  make  up  a 
bulk  of  the  preventive  developmental  counseling  and  teaching  curriculum  during  the 
early  school  years  of  the  cliild. 

Character  and  Education 

Early  American  public  school  curriculum  has  a major  focus  on  Cliaracter  Education, 
altliougli  it  was  called  Moral  Education  in  most  curriculmn  materials  dating  back  to 
1848  (Vincent  1995).  Linkona  (1991)  reviewed  the  history  of  Cliaracter  Education  in 
public  schools.  This  review  points  to  some  troubling  trends  dating  back  to  tlie  early 
1960's.  Despite  this  terrible  decline  in  Character  Education'  tliere  are  some  renewed 
interests  among  parents  and  teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  on  education  for 
Character. 

Huffman  (1994)  presented  some  model  Character  Education  programs  and  cited 
some  critical  lessons  learned  from  implementing  them.  These  programs  are  typical 
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samples  presented  at  tlie  National  Cliaracter  Education  Conference  at  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  in  July,  1996  where  this  author  presented  a position  paper  on  Cliaracter 
Education.  Most  of  tliese  program  sliare  some  common  cliaracteristics  which  include; 

1)  Indirect  teaching  of  Character  skills  through  literature  biographies,  posters, 
motivational  speakers,  and  conferences. 

2)  Calls  for  collaboration  between  parents  and  teachers  on  educating  for  Character. 

3)  Tlie  need  to  begin  Cliaracter  Education  at  the  early  elementary  school  years. 

4)  Tlie  fact  that  all  human  sliare  some  basic  core  Character  traits  which  all  children 
must  learn  during  the  early  years  of  development. 

5)  Tlie  liirgent  need  for  schools  to  participate  in  Character  Education  due  to  clianges  in 
today's  families  and  communities. 

However,  these  programs  also  sliare  some  basic  shortcomings  wliich  include; 

1 ) Lack  of  direct  systematic  instruction  on  Character  skills. 

2)  Little  or  no  involvement  of  pupil-persoimel  services  staff  (Guidance  Counselors, 

Social  Workers,  or  School  Psychologists)  in  Cliaracter  Education.  ^ 

3)  Lack  of  concrete  partnership  models  that  involves  all  partners  in  the  development  and 
implenie^tation  of  the  Character  Education  program. 

What  follows  is  a model  Character  Development  Education  Partnership  Program- 
Homework  Etc.  its  process  and  products. 

Progra^  Overview 

Homework  Etc.  is  a preventive  Character  Education  program  developed  by  partners 
in  a New  Haven,  CT.  local  school  community.  The  Southern  Cormecticut  State 
University  counseling  program  formed  a partnership  with  some  business  members  of  the 
community,  parents,  and  teachers  of  a local  elementary  school  to  help  elementary  school 
cliildren  build  and  maintain  positive  Character  skills  This  program  centered  around  four 
basic  assumptions; 

1)  Tliat  positive  Cliaracter  traits  are  leamable  behaviors. 

2)  These  traits  (behaviors)  could  be  identified,  analyzed  and  systematically  taught  to 
cliildren  in  groups  just  like  other  academic  and  recreational  skills. 

3)  That  teaching  tliese  skills  at  the  early  elementary  school  age  will  enhance  children's 
personal  and  academic  development  and  prevent  maladaptive  behaviors  in  later 
adolescence  and  adult  stages  of  development. 

4)  Tliat  a stmctured  learning  group  process  is  useful  in  teacliing  cliildren  with  various 
skill  levels  togetlier  and  training  parents  to  reinforce  tliese  skills  at  home  in  tlie  fonn 
of  homework  fi’oin  a school  based  program. 

Method 
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Tliere  are  two  major  components  of  the  program.  A parent  /community  initiative, 
and  direct  instructions  to  cliildren  tlu-ougli  structured  learning  groups.  In  addition  to 
planning  and  implementing  tliis  school-based  program,  tlie  investigators  (partners)  saw 
tlie  need  to  rekindle  the  interest  and  participation  of  parents,  teachers  and  members  of 
tlie  coimnumty  in  nurturing  positive  Character  traits  in  children.  A no-guilt  parents 
program  was  organized  for  parents  of  participating  cliildren  to  review  curriculmn 
materials  monthly  during  tlie  planning  and  implementation  pliases  of  the  program. 
Parents  programs  helped  parents  to  learn  instructional  materials  and  practice  ways  of 
reinforcing  tlieir  cliildren  tlu-ougli  participatory  homework  activities  which  are  an 
integral  part  of  tlie  program  curriculum.  Based  on  a needs  analysis  survey  completed  by 
parents  and  teachers,  four  specific  skills  were  targeted  for  the  program.  These  skills  are 
Listening,  Respect,  Responsibility,  and  Cooperation.  During  the  implementation  phase 
of  the  program,  community  business  members  were  invited  as  guest  speakers  to  speak  to 
various  grade  levels  on  these  four  basic  Character  traits.  Although  there  was  no  formal 
evaluation  of  this  part  of  the  program,  parents  interviewed  informally  after  the  program 
year  indicated  that  the  program  helped  them  and  their  cliildren.  Specifically,  most 
parents  agreed  tliat  participating  In  the  collaborative  Homework  activities  with  their 
children  was  most  helpful  to  them. 

Direct  Instructions  through  Structured  learning  groups 

Seven  classes  of  children  grades  kindergarten  througli  tliird  grade  were  targeted  for 
direct  instructions  tlirougli  structured  learning  groups.  Tliese  classes  received  weekly 
developmental  guidance  lessons  for  one  academic  year.  Developmental  guidance 
lessons 

were  developed  by  graduate  student  Counselors  with  directions  from  faculty  including 
tlie  author.  The  autlior  supervised  the  development  and  delivery  of  these  planned  lessons 
to  all  seven  classes.  Age-appropriate  videotapes  (Robbing  et  al  1992)  were  selected  and 
used  as  additional  instructional  materials  for  the  program. 

Six  masters  degree  level  counselors-in-training  implemented  the  direct  group 
instruction  program  weekly  for  one  academic  year.  All  counselors-in-training 
(facilitators)  worked  closely  with  cooperating  classroom  teachers.  Most  facilitators  used 
tlie  instructional  group  sessions  as  a partial  fulfillment  (group  counseling  component  of 
practicum)  of  their  masters  degree  in  counseling.  The  instructional  process  involves  skill 
modeling,  role  playing,  performance  practice  and  feedback.  Homework  activities  were 
assigned  to  cliildren  and  tlieir  each  week  to  enhance  acquisition  and  transfer  of  skills. 
Cooperating  classroom  teachers  monitor  and  reinforce  behavior  performance  during 
school  hours  while  parents  provide  feedback  from  home  during  monthly  parent  sessions. 

Evaluation 

Tlie  effect  of  direct  instruction  tlirougli  structured  group  sessions  on  character  skills 
was  evaluated.  A simple  beliavior  rating  scale  tliat  required  behavior  frequency  counts 
was  used  to  complete  the  pre-intervention  (PR)  and  tlie  post-intervention  (FT)  ratings. 
The  instrument  was  developed  as  a series  of  four  questions  on  each  competency 
(Character  trait)  after  the  McGinms  & Goldstein  (1984)  teacher  skill  checklist.  Althougli 
a total  of  seven  classes  (K-3)  with  203  students  benefited  from  tlie  direct  instructions 
through  structured  groups,  only  four  of  these  classes  witli  ninety  eight  (98)  students 

were  evaluated  before  and  after  the  program  year.  Facilitators  randomly  selected  six 
children  in  each  observed  class  and  recorded  tlie  frequencies  of  behaviors  one  week 
before  and  one  week  after  interventions.  A one-group  repeated  comparison  was  done 
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showing  the  pre-intervention  (PR)  data,  post-intervention  (PT)  data  and  Perfonnance 
change  (PC)  data. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Frequencies  of  pre-intervention  (PR),  post-intervention  (PT)  and  perfonnance  clianges 
(PC)  were  calculated  on  each  Character  trait  tauglit.  Tables  1-9  is  a simple  illustration  of 
tliis  data. 


Listening  Skills  Kindergarten  Grades  A&B  N=42 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Face  Speaker 

234 

205 

29 

12% 

Make  Eyecontact 

142 

86 

56 

39% 

Posture/Seating  Behavior 

103 

64 

39 

38% 

Otlier  Attending  Behavior 

388 

196 

192 

49% 

Figure  1 


Listening  Skills  First  Grade  A N=28 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Face  Speaker 

184 

114 

70 

38% 

Make  E 

101 

72 

29 

29% 

Posture/Seating  Behavior 

67 

41 

26 

39% 

Other  Attending  Behavior 

205 

159 

46 

22% 

Figure  2 


Listening  Skills  Third  Grades  A N=28 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Face  Speaker 

165 

98 

67 

41% 

Make  Eyecontact 

113 

84 

29 

26% 

Posture/Seating  Behavior 

128 

110 

18 

14% 

Otlier  Attending  Behavior 

173 

116 

57 

33% 

Figure  3 


Key 

PR  - Represents  pre-intervention 
PI  - Represents  Post-Intervention 
PC  - Represents  Nmnerical  Performance  Cliange 
%PC  - Represents  Percent  of  Performance  Cliange 


Respect  Kindergarten  Grades  A&B  N=42 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Respect  Self 

66 

43 

23 

35% 

Respect  Rules 

65 

38 

27 

42% 

Respect  Otliers 

29 

14 

15 

52% 

Wait  For  Turn 

78 

52 

26 

44% 

Figure  4 
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Respect  First  Grades  A N=^28 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Respect  Self 

49 

27 

22 

45% 

Respect  Rules 

66 

48 

18 

27% 

Respect  Otliers 

47 

28 

19 

40% 

Wait  For  Turn 

102 

73 

29 

28% 

Figure  5 


Respect  First  Grades  A N=28 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Respect  Self 

64 

44 

20 

31% 

Respect  Rule 

106 

69 

37 

35% 

Respect  Others 

112 

87 

25 

22% 

99 

63 

36 

36% 

Figure  6 


Responsibility  Kindergarten  Grades  A&B  N=42 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Complete  Classwork/Assigmnents 

Partially  Completed 
No  Concrete  Data 

Complete  Homework 

Accepts  Correction/Feedback 

Makes  Choices  & Follows  Through 

Figitfe  7 


Responsibility  First  Grades  A N=42 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Complete  Classwork/Assigmnents 

49 

32 

17 

35% 

Complete  Homework 

24 

18 

6 

25% 

Accepts  Correction/Feedback 

63 

48 

15 

24% 

Makes  Choices  & Follows  Tlirough 

42 

31 

11 

26% 

Figure  I 

8 

Responsibility  First  Grades  A N=42 

PR 

PI 

PC 

%PC 

Complete  Classwork/Assignments 

53 

37 

16 

30% 

Complete  Homework 

30 

19 

11 

37% 

Accepts  Correction/Feedback 

58 

42 

16 

28% 

Makes  Choices  & Follows  Tlirougli 

70 

54 

16 

23% 

Figure  9 


Tlie  autlror  chose  this  simple  descriptive  format  primarily  for  tlie  benefit  of  partners 
(parents,  teachers  and  community  people)  who  are  not  equally  sophisticated  in  statistics. 
Since  tltis  is  a pilot  sample  of  an  on-going  project,  additional  resources  and  time  will  be 
allocated  to  future  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  data. 
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Altliough  factors  otlier  tlian  direct  instruction  through  structured  group  sessions  on 
Cliaracter  skills  influenced  the  performance  of  subjects,  a careful  review  of  data  (Figure 
1-9)  shows  some  positive  performance  changes.  Data  on  tlie  Responsibility  was  not 
completed  in  kindergarten  classes  A & B due  to  irregular  attendance  and  the  loss  of  a 
facilitator  during  the  program. 

Perhaps,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  look  at  the  general  performance  changes  at  this  early 
pilot  stage  of  the  study  rather  tlien  drawing  untimely  inferences.  One  general  impression 
from  this  result  is  that  children  can  benefit  from  direct  instructions  on  Character  skills  in 
addition  to  otlier  practical  methods  of  learning  in  naturahstic  settings.  These  skills  can 
be  tauglit  much  earlier  in  elementary  schools  than  taught  during  later  stages  of  the 
child's  development.  It  may  be  beneficial  to  start  with  basic  listening  skills.  Tliese 
listening  skills  are  good  prerequisites  for  otlier  skills  such  as  Respect  and  Responsibility. 
Amid  these  encouraging  early  results  of  this  pilot  study,  it  is  necessary  to  implement  this 
program  for  a longer  period  on  a larger  scale  and  observe  the  impact  on  both  discipline 
and  academic  acliievement  in  schools. 
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COMPETENCY  BASED  TEACHER  TRAINING 

PROGRAMME 


Dr.  P.G.  Patel, 

Gujarat  Vidyspith,  Ahmedabad-380  014 
India 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

India  became  independent  in  the  1947  & became  a republic  in  1950  and  gave  to 
itself  a constitution,  with  a provision  that  witliin  10  years  of  the  enforcement  of 
Indian  Constitution,  aU  children  in  the  age  group  6 14  would  be  covered  by 
Universal  Elementary  Education.  Article  45  of  the  directive  principles  has  defined 
this  hut  we  have  not  been  able  to  achieve  this  goal. 

In  National  Policy  on  Education  1386,  it  is  resolved  to  have  Universal  ccess  oof 
education  to  all  cliildren  Universal  retention,  and  quahtv  education  for  all  children 
To  achieve  tlie  goals  we  must  serve  the  teachers  n uch  a way  tliat  tliey  in  turn,  will' 
serve  their  pupils  better.  Hence  serving  the  teacher  is  preparing  the  teachers  in  the 
best  possible  maimer  with  positive  attitudes  and  better  teaching  skills.  The  process 
and  content  of  training  the  teachers  is  to  be  strengthened  Conscious  efforts  are 
necessary  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher  education  curriculum  are  practice. 

We  know  that  the  status  c„  the  teacher  reflects  the  socio-cultural  ethos  of  a 
society,  fine  must  create  conditions  which  may  inspire  and  motivate  our  teachers  an; 
constructive  and  creative  lines.  Hence  e we  shall  have  to  la  greater  emphasis  on 
preparing  better  quality  of  teachers  with  high  attainments  having  better  skills  and 
positive  attitude  towards  and  in  their  classes  commitment  willingness  to  work  hard 
for  the  children  a project  for  the  development  of  competency  Based  Teacher 
Education  Ciuriculum  is  taken  in  Gujarat  State  of  India  from  1996  November. 

2.  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers 

The  professional  status  of  teacher  is  considered  low  vis  s vis  otlier  professionals, 
teacher  education  has  not  yet  distinctly  established  the  need  for  its  essentiaUty  as  is 
tlie  case  for  professions  like  law,  medicine  and  engineering.  People  need  to  be 
convinced  of  die  inevitability  of  teacher  training  for  good  education. 

The  basic  mandate  of  education  is  to  prepare  the  young  persons  for  the  future  of 
our  nation.  The  level  of  fulfilments  of  above  mentioned  expectations  would  be  an 
outcome  of  the  level  of  training  and  orientations  we  provide  to  them  and  then  on  the 
level  of  application  of  their  knowledge,  understanding  they  develop  and  action  they 
take  in  their  classes.  The  teacher  training  programme  must  be  developed  in  the  area 
of  effective  domain  particularly  in  terms  of  inculcating  and  internalising  humanistic 
ethical  and  moral  vdues  amongst  the  yoimg  teachers.  Ultimately  the  teachers  must 
be  provided  freedom  to  innovate,  to  devise  appropriate  methods  of  communication 
and  activities  relevant  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  their  students. 
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3.  Competency-based  Teacher  Education 


Competency  means  a desired  quality  of  job  performance,  tlie  detailed 
knowledge  about  the  job  should  be  integrated  into  a pattern  of  behaviour  to  serve 
a useful  purpose.  The  quahties  of  Competency  are  entliusiasm,  fluency,  industry, 
neatness,  originality,  adaptability  and  thrift.  Competence  is  resultant  of 
knowledge  functionally  operative  at  tlie  appropriate  time. 

When  tliere  is  need  to  increase  tlie  accountabihty  of  the  teacher  education 
system,  naturally,  tlie  treatment  to  teacher  education  demands  tlie  exphcit 
statement  of  performance  in  terms  of  knowledge,  values,  skills  and  attitudes 
wliich  we  expect  from  tlie  teachers  tlu'ough  tlieir  preservice  education.  Such 
explicit  perfonnance  statements  indicating  change  in  beliaviour  in  terms  of 
knowledge,  values,  skills,  attitudes  are  teclinically  known  as  competencies.  The 
assumption  in  tliis  kind  of  presentation  of  curriculmn  is,  competency  statement 
would  make  it  clear  to  teachers  wliat  is  expected!  of  them  and  tlie  evaluation 
process  too  would  be  more  pointed.  Evaluation  of  the  teacher's  performance  can 
be  done  througli  tliese  competency  statements  which  be  observable'  achievable 
and  communicable. 

4.  The  Nature  of  Competency-based  Curriculum 

It  is  observed  tliat,  due  to  disciplinarian  approach,  tlie  integrated  action 
agenda  essential  for  developing  skills  does  not  clearly  emerge.  Instead,  tlie  skills, 
the  attitudes  and  knowledge  that  we  want  to  acquire  for  performing  the  role  of 
teacher  would  be  listed  down  explicited  in  different  classified  sections,  and  only 
the  relevant  information  or  theory  will  be  used  for  clarifying  the  specific 
competency  and  practice  there  off.  So  the  essential  concepts  from  philosophy, 
sociology,  history  of  education,  psychology,  evaluation  are  put  together  and,  the 
additional  information  load  from  these  disciplines  is  reduced.  The  approach 
adopted  is  first  to  decide  what  kind  of  a teacher  we  want  and  what  competencies 
would  an  individual  learner  has  to  acquire  for  fulfilling  the  role.  As  such,  tlie 
teacher's  union  roles  as  facilitator  of  learning  in  the  classroom,  in  the  community, 
are  visuahzed.  Also,  tlie  learner  centered  approach  is  accepted  as  a central  core 
concern  in  the  entire  organization  of  curriculum.  Tlierefore,  the  student  teacher 
too,  is  expected  to  get  same  freedom  of  action  in  learning.  As  such,  the 
transactional  strategies  are  organized  where  the  'earner  is  focus.  The  quality  is  to 
be  universalized.  So  every  teacher  must  reach  a certain  level  of  mastery. 

5.  Competencies  and  Qualities 

The  minimum  levels  of  learning  were  laid  down  in  1991  by  the  R.H.Dave 
committee  report  for  the  primary  stage  of  school  education  and  these  are  stated  in 
terms  of  competencies.  The  set  of  MLLs  represents  a rationale  criteria  for 
judging  the  adequacy  of  curriculum  inputs  provided  and  the  learning  out-comes 
expected  . The  implications  of  this  exercise  included  hghtening  of  curriculum 
load,  providing  flexibility  by  the  teacher  to  relate  text  book  information  and 
objective  reahty  into  a meaningful  process  of  understanding  and  application.  It 
was  also  ensured  tliat  the  competencies  are  acquired  at  the  level  which  is 
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sustainable.  It  essentially  aims  at  permitting  mastery  level  learning  not  only  by 

few  children  but  by  all  children. 

NCTE  organised  various  national  level  discussions  and  prof.R.H.Dave  Opened  new 
new  of  CBTE. 

For  such  an  approach  to  be  implemented  the  competency  areas  are  worked  out  as 
under ; 

a)  Contextual  Competencies 

b)  Conceptual  Competencies 

c)  Content  Competencies 

d)  Transactional  competencies 

e)  V.  Competencies  related  to  otlier  educational  activities 

f)  Competencies  to  develop  teaching  learning  material 

g)  Evaluation  Competencies 

h)  Management  Competencies 

i)  Competencies  related  to  working  witli  parents 

j)  Competancies  related  to  working  witli  community  & other  agencies 

More  acquisition  of  Competencies  is  no  guarantee  of  preparing  a committed 
professional  teacher.  Teacher's  job  is  such  which  requires  sufficient  measures  of 
human  qualifies  not  only  to  be  intemahsed  but  also  to  be  put  to  actual  practice  in 
performance  of  tlie  assigned  task  witliin  tlie  classroom,  outside  tlie  classroom  and  in 
interactions  witli  the  community.  In  a society  bogged  down  by  disparities  and 
diversities  of  various  categories  and  magnitude,  tlie  teachers  job  is  to  generate  a 
climate  of  social  cohesion  and  a will  to  live  together.  He  can  attain  all  tliis  only 
tlirough  a realistic  self-image,  sense  of  being  a partner  in  nation  building  witli 
adequate  modesty.  Some  of  the  professional  qualities  could  be  tlie  following; 

Love  & affection  for  cliildren. 

- Tolerance  for  mistakes  & mischiefs  of  young  children. 

Professional  ethic  - AccountabiUty,  Punctuality,  Regularity,  Integrity. 

Perseverance 

- Relationsliip  witli  parents  and  community. 

- Spirit  of  working  together,democratic  norms. 

Sense  of  social  justice  and  equity-constitutional  values. 

Self  image  of  being  a builder  of  nation. 

- Modesty 

Concern  for  others. 

It  is  the  cohesive  contribution  of  the  Competencies  and  the  qualities  that  would 
ensure  commitment  and  dedication.  ProfR.H.Dave  defined  preservice  Teacher 
Education  "It  is  a process  of  transformation  of  a lay-person  into  a competent  and 
committed  profession  education." 

The  curriculum  of  teacher  education  is  to  devised  accordingly. 

6.  The  Teacher  Co 

In  several  discussions  and  work-shops  organised  by  National  Council  for  Teacher 
Education  various  alternatives  on  the  possible  teacher  competencies  at  elementary 
stage  were  considered.  The  consensus  Finally  emerged  identifying  ten  major  areas. 
This  cluster  of  ten  areas  appears  to  be  comprehensive  so  far  as  the  perception  of 
professionally  trained  teacher  at  this  stage  is  concerned.  The  weiglitage  and  emphasis 
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on  some  of  tlie  Competencies  may  vary  depending  upon  tlie  specific  context  under 
which  the  teaching  reaming  is  taking  place,  however,  tlie  evident  significance  of 
each  category  hardly  needs  much  elaboration  once  tlie  cluster  is  present^  before  the 
teacher.  The  area  wise  Competencies  are  to  be  developed  tlirough  work-shops  and 
experiments. 

6.1  Contextual  Competencies: 

With  tlie  expansion  of  education  at  elementary  stage  there  have  been 
situations  in  wliich  teachers  from  an  entirely  different  social  cultural 
background  have  gone  to  teacher  in  entirely  alien  conditions  and  situations.  A 
teacher  from  a middle  class  unban  background  finds  lumself  totally  at  sea  in  a 
remote  tribal  area.  Teachers  in  fact  have  to  be  fully  famiUar  witli  the  total 
environment  of  tlieir  place  of  work.  Tlie  community  norms,  their  cultural 
sensitivities  and  tlieir  approach  to  education  if  understood  properly  could  really 
help  the  teacher  in  discharging  his  duties.  The  education  level  of  the 
community  and  tlieir  socio-economic  development  must  be  understood  by  the 
teacher  and  appreciated  in  term  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  tliese  miglit  have 
taken  ace  One  of  the  first  obligations  of  the  teacher  would  be  to  ensure  liis  own 
accept-ability  by  tlie  community. 

In  the  context  of  competency  CBTE  tliis  aspect  assumes  greater  significance 
as  every  child  is  to  be  looked  after  educationally  pedagogically  and  emotionally 
by  the  teacher.  Tlie  teacher  would  also  make  extra  efforts  to  provide 
reinforcement  and  enrichment  to  the  cliild  in  bringing  liiin  up  to  the  mastery 
level.  This  would  be  possible  only  when  tlie  context  is  fully  understood  and  is 
utiUsed  with  sensitivity. 

6.2  Conceptual  competencies: 

The  process  of  transforming  an  individual  into  a profession-ally  competent 
teacher  would  require  the  individual  to  develop,  broaden  and  reorganise  liis 
knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes,  they  need  to  be  familiarised  witli  basic 
principle  of  education,pedagogy,child  development„psychological  aspects  and 
other  related  areas.  Why  they  need  to  go  into  all  these  aspects  must  be 
appreciated  by  tlie  trainees.  That  to  handle  children,  one  needs  to  liave  the  riglit 
conceptual  competencies  in  various  areas  is  not  indeed  easy  to  perceive. 

6.3  Content  Competencies: 

A Teacher  shall  be  considered  to  have  mastered  tlie  content  competencies. 
If  he  understands  tlie  structures  of  the  subjects,  is  capable  of  analyzing  the 
curriculum  into  relevant  facts,  concepts  and  principles.  In  the  present  context, 
he  should  be  able  to  analyse  existing  textbooks  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  the 
competencies  as  sequenced  in  MLLs  statements.  From  those,  it  should  be 
possible  for  him  to  identify  the  gap  areas.  He  has  to  comprehend  the 
importance  of  assisting  every  individual  child  in  organised  his  cognitive 
stmctures. 

A teacher  with  mastery  m content  competencies  would  be  able  to  identify 
areas  and  units  where  self-learning  can  be  encourged.Likewise,  it  would  also  be 
possible  to  identify  areas  of  group  learning.  Such  strategies  would  help  the 
learners  in  so  many  ways  . 

Use  of  contextual  experiences  and  resources  from  the  community  can  be 
effectively  made  only  by  teachers  who  are  well-  in  the  content  competencies 
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6.4  Transactional  competencies: 

Most  of  the  teacher  education  programmes  focus  on  the  various  methods 
and  strategies  tliat  a trained  teacher  must  learn  for  future  use.  Unfortunately 
many  of  these  methods  and  strategies  are  known  to  be  unusable  after  the 
teacher  leaves  the  training  institution  andjoinstlieschools.While  teaching  per 
say  is  the  most  prominent  task  of  the  teacher  as  understood  for  centiuies,  tlie 
process  can  be  classified  into  several  phases.  Tlie  existing  scenario  where  even 
after  having  learnt  tlie  methods  of  teaching  tlie  school  teachers  revert  to  tlie 
age-old  method  of  passing  on  the  information  completing  tlie  lesson  and 
conducting  the  examination.  This  has  to  be  changed  and  clianged  drastically. 

6.5  Competencies  related  to  other  educational  activities: 

Tills  is  a very  significant  area  wliich  could  transform  the  cultural  context 
within  tlie  school.  Those  who  have  acquired  the  necessary  competencies  could 
enhven  tliese  activities  tlirougli  tlieir  initiative  and  participation.  Needless  to 
exphasise  how  much  is  learnt  for  the  future  life  through  such  activities  within 
the  schools.  Children  get  a chance  to  give  expression. to  their  creative  abilities 
and  derive  tremendous  motivation  from  the  appreciation  which  may  follow 
from  the  pears,  teachers  and  community  members.  Apart  from  activities  which 
are  organised  within  the  school, certain  others  outside  the  school  and  the 
community,  like  visits  to  places  of  historical  importance,factories  and 
production  centres  are  highly  stimulating  and  educationally  sound  inputs.  It  has 
been  observed  that  all  those  institutions  wliich  are  full  of  activities  and 
dynamism  derived  a lot  from  such  motivated  teachers. 

6.6  Competencies  to  develop  teaching  learning  material: 

Three  types  of  learning  interactions;  Learner-teacher  and  leamer-leamer, 
learner  material  teak  place  in  schools.  Each  one  of  these  gives  rise  to  the 
corresponding  learning  process;  guided  learning  mutual  learning  and 
self-leaminig  Without  a strong  self  learning  , component  masterly  caimot  be 
achieved  by  t e learners  Textbooks  and  textual  material  are  the  most  important 
instrument  for  initiating  learning.  It  should  be  possible  now  to  provide 
materials  for  all  the  three  types  of  learning.  In  addition,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  provide  workbooks,  teachers'  notebooks,  classical  teaching  aids  like  maps, 
charts,  diagrams  and  inputs  available  in  terms  of  educational  technology  and 
local  resources.  When  these  are  being  developed  and  used  on  the  competency 
based  strategy,  certain  aspects  shall  have  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  fact,  during  the  first  2-3  years,  schools  should  liave  no  textbooks  but 
orily  exercise  books.  Work  books  should  also  help  in  the  management  of 
multigrade  class  room  situations  which  our  teachers  sliall  be  facing  for  quite 
some  time  in  future  Materials  have  to  be  prepared  with  sensitivity  and  full 
focus  on  the  competencies  expected  to  be  developed  in  the  school.  Every  small 
aspect  would  serious  impUcations  as  such  need  not  be  ignored. 

Mastery  level  learning  would  be  possible  if  tlie  teachers  realise  that  a lot  of 
pre-learning  is  possible  at  home  and  elsewhere.  The  reinforcement  through 
exercises  and  workbooks  would  be  an  essential  part  of  the  learning.  In  spite  of 
tliese  after  a lapse  of  time,  re-leaming  would  be  essential.  The  teacher  will  have 
to  ensure  that  the  pre-learning  is  utilised  and  re-learning  is  ensured. 
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6.7  Evaluation  Competencies: 

The  present  position  clearly  indicates  that  evaluation  has  continued  to  be  an 
area  of  neglect  in  educational  planning  and  that  of  fear  and  torture  for  the 
children.  They  test  only  tlie  rote  memory  of  tlie  children.  Due  to  the 
inadequacies  of  the  system,  the  children  suffer.  One  of  the  factors  which  has 
greatly  reduced  tlie  quality  of  school  education  in  India,  is  the  prescription  that 
cltildren  should  pass  the  examination  at  33%.  This  indicates  total  lack  of 
concern  for  quality  and  equity  which  is  a must  in  any  society  at  the  elementary 
stage.  The  MLL  strategy  has  provided  a practical  answer  to  this  anomaly. 
Obviously  it  would  require  additional  liardwork  with  commitment  by  the 
teachers  as  they  shall  have  to  identify  the  inputs  In  fact,  a large  number  of 
children  have  to  be  empowered  for  availing  the  equality  of  opportunity  in 
access  and  equaUty  achievement. 

A laudable  objective  is  as  such  expressed  with  a sense  of  humility  when  we 
use  the  term  'practical!'  all.  The  term  'potential'  is  used  as  when  Minimum 
Levels  of  Learning  are  initially  only  'specified',  these  are  supposed  to  be 
acquired  by  the  children.  These  would  be  actual  competencies  once  acquisition 
by  thleamers  at  the  mastery  level.  In  the  transmission  from  'potential'  ti  'actual', 
critical  role  is  expected  to  be  played  by  promoters  of  quality.  This  would 
include  institutions  teachers,  schools,  peer  groups,  community  and  others. 

6.8  Management  Competencies: 

Educational  management  in  India  is  based  upon  hierarchical  system  of 
administration.  It  has  not  chaged  over  the  years.  Not  many  teachers  are  famiUar 
with  their  role  and  responsibiUties  in  educational  management  Managing  a 
administrator  teacher  interaction  towards  gainful  outcomes  is  something  which 
has  to  be  learnt  by  every  teacher.  The  teachers  should  also  remain  famiUar  with 
the  educational  policies  and  changes  in  the  policies. 

Tire  inspectoral  system  in  school  education  is  a very  clear  example  which 
indicates  tlie  gaps  in  educational  management  in  the  coimtry.  They  hardly  have 
any  chance  of  providing  professional  support  and  expertise  to  the  teachers, 
principals  and  managers  of  the  schools.  It  is  more  relevant  when  competencies 
are  being  acquired  at  masterly  level. 

6.9  Competencies  related  to  working  with  parents: 

As  indicated  earlier,  tlie  critical  issue  in  elementary  education  is  the 
universaUzation  of  tlie  elementary  education.  Tlie  soft  roup  of  children  are 
already  in  the  schools,  the  difficult  groups  are  eitlier  drop  outs  or  un  enrolled. 
However  parents  who  due  to  certain  reasons  are  not  able  to  keep  tlieir  children 
in  the  schools  or  enroll  them  in  the  schools  do  so  under  certain  compulsions 
only.  During  the  teacher  training  at  pre-service  as  well  as  at  inservice  this 
aspect  need  to  be  dealt  with  sociologically,  psychologically  and  also  in 
practical  tenns 

6.10  competencies  related  to  work  with  community  other  agencies : 

Larger  rural  habiUtation  now  do  not  have  the  monopoly  of  a single  school 
established  by  local  authorities.  Those  who  can  afford,  are  moving  towards 
privately  managed  schools.  Teachers  to  improve  the  situation  in  these  schools 
have  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  members  of  the  community  particularly  the 
members  of  the  Panchayats  and  other  opinion  leaders  respected  by  the  village 
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community.  Tliere  will  be  other  developmental  agencies  providing 
employment,  encouraging  self-employment  and  training  in  certain  vocations. 
Such  agencies  could  be  invited  to  interact  with  the  school  situations,  thereby 
emiching  the  process  of  learner  attainments.  One  of  the  major  developments  of 
the  last  two  decades  has  been  the  total  alienation  of  the  community  from  the 
school.  As  a consequence  of  the  same,  number  of  dilapidated  school  buildings, 
broken  furniture,  non-availability  of  eqiupment  can  be  observed  in  a very  large 
number  of  schools.  Teachers  now  have  a challenging  task.  How  to  become 
acceptable  to  tlie  community  and  ensme  com  m unity  support  for  the  school  If 
aclueved  tliis  would  be  a great  success  on  tlieir  part. 

7.  Professional  Qualities 

What  makes  a great  Teacher  ? One  who  'knows'  tlie  subject  matter  and  can 
cover  the  Clapters  prescribed  in  the  syllabus  could  be  a good  teacher.  A teacher 
must  work  with  implicit  faitli  in  the  power  of  humanity.  Rabindranath  Tagore 
always  pleaded  for  a teacher-learner  partnership  in  this  quest;  'instead  of  teacher 
exercising  autliority  over  the  pupils,  both  should  be  guided  by  the  same  objective 
viz  pursuits  of  culture  and  the  search  for  trutli'. 

It  is  obvious  tlat  tlie  teachers  job  is  much  more  tlian  mere  teaching.  Hie 
teacher  education  programmes,  as  sucli,  must  be  explicit  about  the  importance, 
significance  of  tlie  internalisation  of  tlie  qualities  amongst  all  tlie  teachers.  A 
loving  teacher  would  bring  smile  on  the  young  faces.  It  may  be  reducing  the  drop 
out  rates.  His  affection  may  create  a joyful  learning  situation.  His  perseverance 
may  lead  to  individual  problems  to  be  well  understood  and  solved.  A life  may  be 
served  and  shown  tlie  riglit  direction  T he  capacity  of  tolerance  may  help  in 
solving  many  of  crises  saving  time,  energy  and  resources. 

Tliere  is  a serious  crisis  of  values  and  ethics  in  public  life;  the  role  of  teachers 
lias,  once  again,  become  critical.  If  tlie  teacher  is  a falter,  who  would  guide  young 
persons  to  discover  tlie  'invisible  sun'  witliin  tliem  ? A sense  of  modesty  and 
humility  has  been  the  hall  mark  of  teachers  everywhere.  At  this  juncture;' tliey 
also  need  a self-image,  and  confidence.  Basic  objective  of  education  is  not  only  a 
good  quality  of  life  characterised  by  materiahstic  gains  but  the  one  which  aims  at 
acliieving  liiglier  levels  of  spiritual,  creative  and  scholarly  attainments.  Tliey  are 
tlie  builders  of  tlie  nation.  Tliey  must  know  it  and  tlie  nation  must  understand  it. 
Tlie  nation  needs  teachers  who  also,  apart  from  competence  also  possess  certain 
basic  human  qualities  which  can  enhghten  the  future  lucks  Of  young  cliildren  of 
today. 

[Note:  Tlie  paper  is  prepared  with  the  help  of: 

(1)  Deliberations  of  Dr.  R.H.Dave  (Former  Director  Inst.of  Edu-UNESCO. 

(2)  Work-shops  preparing  Competency  Based  Curriculum  for  Teacher  Education 
organised  by  N(ZTE  - INDIA.] 
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SCHOOL-FOCUSED  IN-SERVICE  TRAINING: 

A KEY  TO  RESTRUCTURING  ISRAELI  SCHOOLS? 


Naama  Sabar 
Ayelet  HaShachar-Francis 
Tel  Aviv  University 


A Conceptual  Framework 
School-Based  In-Service  Training  Programs 

The  model  of  school-based  in-service  training  (SBIT)  developed  following  criticism 
of  traditional  in-service  training  courses  and  as  a result  of  the  movement  towards 
focusing  change  in  schools  on  a school-based  curriculum.  Consensus  is  almost  complete 
as  to  the  claim,  that  teachers'  in  service  training  courses  are  generally  not  effective 
(Eraut,  1987;  Evans,  1984;  FuUan,  1991;  McLaughlin  & Marsh,  1990;  Stone,  1987). 

According  to  those  who  favor  a school-based  in-service  training  program,  the  school 
is  the  significant  unit  for  change,  with  the  teachers  being  tlie  appropriate  agents  of 
change.  The  assumption  is  that  if  the  training  course  takes  place  in  the  school,  it  will  be 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  teachers  and  barriers  to  its  implementation  will  disappear. 

Some  studies  concerned  witli  SBIT  ( e.g.,  Bradley,  1991;  Williamson,  1989;  Wray, 
1984).  distinguish  between  school-based  in-service  training  (SBIT)  and  school-focused 
in-service  training  (SFfT).  Here  "school-based"  is  equated  with  "located  in  the  school" 
and  mainly  refers  to  courses  on  academic  subjects  and  contents  as  defined  by  the 
teachers  as  well  as  external  experts. 

On  the  other  hand,  "school-focused"  refers  to  a training  course  which  addresses 
problems  existing  within  the  school,  and  aims  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  of  the 
stakeholders,  teachers,  students  and  other  partners  in  the  educational  process.  SFIT 
transfers  the  responsibility  for  the  school's  development  to  the  school  itself  {Isabel, 
1994).  The  school  becomes  an  organization  whose  members  are  constantly  expanding 
tlieir  ability  to  generate  the  results  for  which  they  are  striving,  and  in  which  the  learning 
process  becomes  a cooperative  venture  (Holly,  1994b),  This  is  where  new  models  of 
thinking  are  developed,  where  collective  aspirations  are  discussed,  where  people  are 
constantly  learning  how  to  learn  together  (Seng,  1990).  The  literature  refer'  to  the 
following  categories  to  characterize  SFIT:  effectiveness,  administration  and 

management,  time,  location,  evaluation  and  compensation.  Due  to  space  limitations,  we 
will  discuss  here  only  the  first  two. 

Needs:  Identifying  school  needs  is  not  an  easy  task  (Holly  1994a;  Isobel,  1994;  Jayne. 
1984;  Neel  & Monroe,  1988).  SFIT  is  based  on  a problem-solving  model  which  assumes 
that  education  is  a complex  process  going  on  in  an  ever-changing  reality,  and  also  that 
problems  will  constantly  arise  in  schools  and  classes,  although  it  isn't  easy  for  teachers 
to  define  them  (Wray,  1984).  According  to  this  concept,  the  more  people  are  aware  of  a 
problem  and  can  clearly  define  it,  the  more  likely  it  is  that  the  solution  found  through  the 
course  will  be  effective.  The  in-service  training  course  must  therefore  focus  on  these 
problems  and  on  finding  their  solutions  (Eraut,  1 987). 

Chatwin,  Turner,  and  Wick  (1988),  who  examined  in-service  training  programs  in 
elementary  schools  in  the  UK,  found  that  when  schools  based  their  courses  only  on 
needs  determined  by  individual  teachers,  there  was  a lack  of  suitability  to  the  school's 
needs.  They  claim  that  a school's  needs  are  not  the  sum  total  of  its  teachers'  needs,  and 


tliat  it  Is  not  always  easy  to  assess  the  combined  needs  of  various  interest  groups,  such 
as  local  authorities,  community,  principal,  teachers  and  counselors. 

To  assess  needs  the  B^er  Project'  in  the  UK  asked  teachers:  "What  kind  of 
in-service  training  program  do  you  need?"  According  to  Wray  ( 1989)  this  sort  of 
unsophisticated  needs  assessment  can  only  result  in  unsophisticated  answers.  In 
addition,  it  seems  that  when  teachers  lack  knowledge  in  a particular  area,  they  often  can 
neither  define  their  needs  nor  identify  their  own  weaknesses  in  relation  to  the  subject. 
Most  teachers  formulated  their  answers  very  generally,  such  as  "Could  we  have  a course 
on  teaching  reading,  or  on  literacy?"  When  requests  are  formulated  in  such  general 
terms,  cliances  are  shm  tliat  tlie  in-service  workshop  will  actually  meet  tlie  needs.  If 
needs  for  in-service  training  cannot  be  defined  precisely,  tlien  schools  have  little  chance 
of  locating  appropriate  instructors. 

According  to  Jayne  ( 1984),  in  order  to  effectively  define  needs,  one  must  utilize  tlie 
resources  of  expert  knowledge  throughout  the  needs  assessment  process.  Expert  help  is 
required  mainly  to  keep  the  teachers  on  track  when  considering  a particular  subject,  to 
help  identify  their  goals  regarding  tlie  subject,  and  finally,  to  formulate  and  define  clear 
and  distinct  in-service  training  needs. 

Effectiveness:  The  effectiveness  of  the  training  course  depends  on  tlie  extent  to  which  it 
is  implemented  in  the  classroom  (Griffiths,  1984).  Researchers  have  found  that  SPIT  is 
more  effective  than  traditional  in-service  training  (e.g.,  Bradley,  1991).  This  is  because 
the  SPIT  is  planned  for  teachers  and  directed  by  them,  and  because  tlie  topics  taught  and 
the  pace  of  change  introduction  are  controlled  jointly  by  the  princip^  and  the  staff. 
Logan  ( 1988)  found  a high  level  of  effectiveness  in  14  SPITs  he  studied  in  Australia. 
The  courses  revealed  to  the  teachers  the  worth  of  their  colleagues  as  a source  of 
professional  counseling;  teachers  applied  processes  of  coopierative  learning  through 
problem-solving,  and  stated  that  they  preferred  curricula  directed  and  administered  by 
tlie  teaching  staff.  In  addition,  the  training  courses  strengthened  the  teachers'  awareness 
of  the  need  for  professional  development. 

Instituting  Change  In  Schools 

Teacher  in-service  training  programs  conducted  in  the  schools  are  of  great 
importance  in  instituting  change,  but  in  order  to  be  successful,  it  is  important  to  be 
aware  of  the  difficulties  involved  and  the  many  factors  that  affect  the  success  of  such 
programs  (Cuban,  1992;  Pullan,  1991;  Glover  & Brighouse,  1994;  Little,  1986;  Saraso, 
1982). 

Pactors  that  affect  change  in  education  can  be  viewed  from  four  aspects:  the 
character  of  the  change,  the  process  of  change,  factors  relating  to  individuals  involved  in 
the  change,  and  external  agents.  The  more  positive  the  attitude  toward  the  change,  and 
the  more  it  is  supported  by  the  various  agents,  the  better  its  chances  for  success. 
Conversely,  if  some  of  the  individuals  involved  oppose  the  change,  the  change  will  be 
less  significant  (Pullan,  1991) 


A government  program  in  which-as  part  of  teachers’  employment  and  wage 
conditions-five  days  annually  (called  “Baker’s  days”)  were  allotted  to  participation  in 
school  in-service  training  programs. 
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Figure  1;  Components  of  Introducing  Change 


Character  of  change:  Glickman  ( 1993)  holds  tliat  creating  change  in  schools  is  not  a 
linear  process  in  wliich  one  problem  after  anotlier  is  solved,  but  rather  a complex 
process  in  which  many  problems  are  dealt  with  concurrently.  The  institution  of  the 
change  may,  in  itself,  give  rise  to  new  problems,  which  also  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  achieve  tlie  change.  Tlie  perceived  need  for  change,  the  clarity  in  defining  the 
goals  of  the  proposed  change,  its  complexity  and  sophistication  together  witli  its 
practicality,  all  combine  to  increase  the  level  of  interest  in  the  program  and  the 
motivation  of  tlie  teachers  to  implement  it  (Fullan,1991), 

Factors  related  to  process:  Every  change  initiated  in  tlie  school  affects  all  tlie 
subsystems  involved,  e.g.,  teaching  methods,  role  of  administrative  and  teaching  staff, 
and  external  agents  such  as  the  inspectorate,  the  parents  and  the  community.  Therefore, 
as  many  of  these  as  possible  should  be  willing  to  accept  the  change  and  be  involved  in 
implementing  it(Hargreaves  & Hopkins,  1993;  Leithwood,  Jantzi  & Fernandez,  1994: 
Glickman,  1993;  Schwarts,  1986).  Previous  experience  in  the  institution  of  change  in  the 
school,  whether  positive  or  negative,  affects  the  way  the  current  change  will  be 
accepted,  and  thus  must  be  taken  into  account  when  planning  new  initiatives  (Eraut, 
1987;  FuUan,  1991).  In  order  for  change  to  be  effective  and  lasting,  it  must  become  an 
integral  part  of  school  functioning . The  large  number  of  changes  which  are  attempted  in 
the  schools  causes  many  to  die  out  (Ball,  1987), 

Individuals  involved  in  the  change:  Individual  perceptions  of  the  change,  and  the 
extent  to  which  the  change  suits  the  individual  styles  of  the  staff  are  significant  in  its 
successful  inq)lementation.  The  school  principal  has  a vital  role  in  the  management  of 
change  and  can  function  either  as  a faciUtator  or  as  the  principle  barrier  to  change  (Hoy 
and  Miskel,  1991;  Sarason,  1982).  The  character  of  the  teachers,  their  personalities, 
attitudes,  knowledge,  professional  and  personal  relationships,  their  commitment  to  their 
jobs,  to  the  school  and  to  the  change  process  are  all  factors  which  caimot  be  ignored 
(Sarason,  1986:  Chatwin  et  al„  1988).  The  interaction  among  the  teachers,  the  extent  to 
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which  tliey  support  and  help  one  another  is  another  critical  factor  in  tlie  success  of  a new 
program  (Little,  1986). 


External  factors:  According  to  Eraut  1987),  clianges  initiated  by  external  autliorities 
are  doomed  to  failure  because  there  is  rarely  enough  preparation  witliin  tlie  school  for 
tlieir  acceptance.  Forcing  clianges  on  tlie  schools  often  has  tlie  opposite  effect:  tliat  of 
delaying  change  (Goodlad,  1987;  McLaughlin  & Marsh,  1990;).  However,  an  inspector 
who  helps  in  formulating  communal  goals  and  an  atmosphere  partial  to  cliange  can 
positively  affect  the  motivation  of  the  school  to  define  goofs  and  institute  change 
(Leithwood  et  al„  1994).  All  these  factors  must  be  taken  into  account  when  considering 
tlie  institution  of  educational  cliange. 

School  Reform  and  Restructuring 

In  recent  years,  the  trend  in  school  change  is  toward  school  restructuring. 
Restructuring  stems,  as  do  other  changes  and  reforms  in  education,  from  the  desire  to 
improve  the  quality  of  education,  and  is  a result  of  dissatisfaction  with  managerial 
changes  deriving  from  tlie  business  world  - wave  one  reforms-  and  implemented,  as 
such,  in  the  field  of  education.  There  is  no  agreement  on  precisely  what  restructuring 
means.  Goldman,  Dunlop,  and  Conley  (1991)  suggest  that  the  definition  of  restructuring 
should  be  created  daily  as  educators  translate  it  into  programs  and  actions.  The  core  of 
restructuring  is  the  focus  on  systematic  change  (Fullan,  1993;  Murphy,  1993). 
Restructuring  combines  a managerial  approach  which  empliasizes  organizational 
stmcture  and  activities,  with  modem  educational  theory  concerning  teaching,  learning 
and  curriculum,  and  urges  significant  changes  in  the  role  definition  of  educational 
ftmctionaries. 

The  restmcturing  of  schools  is  a complex  process.  It  requires  a deep  change  in 
education  neither  superficial  alteration  in  the  forms  and  stmcture  of  schools,  nor  merely 
doing  the  same  things  better,  but  a fundamental  reconsideration  of  human  interactions  at 
every  level  of  the  educational  enterprise  (Murphy  & Hallinger,  1993;  Mu^hy,  1992; 
Louis  & Murphy,  1994).  It  is  characterized  by  teacher  empowerment  and 
professionahsm,  a school  culture  which  encourages  cooperation,  and  which  defines  new 
roles  for  teachers  by  which  they  become  leaders  who  both  develop  policy  and 
implement  it.  The  focus  must  be  the  school;  the  mode,  dialogue  among  all  stakeholders  - 
parents,  students,  teachers  and  authorities  - with  the  aim  of  defining  goals  and  needs 
shared  by  the  school,  the  community  and  the  students  (Fullan,  1991). 

Restmctming  efforts  must  be  contextualized.  Tliey  must  be  tailored  to  tlie  needs  of  a 
specific  school.  What  works  at  one  school  may  not  work  at  another  - or  at  the  same 
school  at  a different  time  or  with  cast  of  players  with  different  values  and  interests 
(Webb,  Corbett  & Wilson,  1993).  The  only  way  to  ensure  that  the  school  serves  its  own 
needs  and  those  of  the  community  within  which  it  functions,  is  to  pass  responsibility  to 
tlie  teachers,  and  this  demands  radical  reorganization  of  in-service  teacher  training. 

Tlie  questions  examined  in  tlie  present  study  are: 

1 . What  forces  are  beneficial  or  detrimental  to  tlie  implementation  of  tlie  SFIT$ 

2.  What  is  the  role  of  the  SFET  in  the  progress  of  the  school  and  in  tlie  introduction  of 

change  in  it? 
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Methodology 
Research  Method 


Since  acliieving  tlie  above  purposes  calls  for  a prolonged  presence  in  tlie  schools 
under  investigation  and  for  an  in-deptli  examination  of  all  tlieir  aspects,  tlie  "case  study" 
metliod  was  chosen,  utilizing  a qualitative  approach.  Tlie  case  study  facilitates  intimate, 
direct  contact  witli  tlie  research  objects  and  tlie  processes  (Merriam,  1991  ) and  it 
enables  researchers  to  examine  a variety  of  processes  wliile  they  occur.  In  addition,  tlie 
case  study  has  tlie  capacity  to  provide  a complete  and  complex  picture  of  reality  from 
which  school  officials  can  select  aspects  which  are  relevant  to  their  perceived  needs  and 
to  adopt  tliem 

The  Research  Design  and  Instruments 

The  study  included  ten  topic-oriented  in-depth  case  studies,  conducted  in  ten 
elementary  schools  during  tlie  1994/95  and  1995/96  school  years.  The  case  studies 
included  non-participant  observations,  in-depth  interviews  conducted  in  the  schools,  and 
documentation  of  all  SFIT-related  activities  in  tlie  schools.  The  schools  were  given  tlie 
choice  to  remain  anonymous. 

Analysis  of  the  Findings 

Qualitative  analysis  was  performed  of  the  observations,  interviews,  and  documents 
related  to  tlie  SFIT.  Analysis  was  conducted  tlirougli  categories  derived  from  tlie  data 
itself  (Ernie)  as  well  as  tluougli  categories  taken  from  tlie  literature  (Etic) );  tliemes  and 
patterns  in  tlie  data  were  identified,  clarified,  and  verified,  using  tlie  constant 
comparative  metliod  of  content  analysis  (Glaser  & Strauss,  1967),  Integration  of 
categories  and  tlieir  various  characteristics  yielded  the  basis  for  tlieoretical  argmnents. 
This  basis  steimned  directly  from  material  produced  and  aids  in  interpretation. 

Findings  and  Discussion 

a)  What  Forces  are  Beneficial  or  Detrimental  to  the  Implementation  of  the  In-service 
Training  Course  in  the  Schools? 

Tlie  school's  organizational  structure  and  its  evolving  organizational  culture 
{Murphy,  1994)  affect  tlie  administration  of  the  SFIT  and  tlie  extent  of  its  success. 
We  shall  now  discuss  four  central  factors  observed  in  tlie  schools  under  study  wliich 
were  found  to  be  eitliebeneficial  or  detrimental  to  tlie  success  of  tlie  training  courses. 

A Tradition  of  In  Service  Training 

Teachers'  attitudes  to  tlie  SFIT  were  influenced  to  a considerable  extent  by  their 
school's  liistory  of  in-service  training.  Schools  with  a long-established  tradition  of  staff 
meetings,  whetlier  tliey  were  called  Learning-Teachers'  Rooms,  Pedagogic  Councils, 
Evening  Meetings,  or  otlierwise,  were  used  to  implement  tlie  goals  of  the  educational 
institution  tluougli  a professional  community  of  teacher-learners  working  cooperatively. 
In  tliese  schools  tlie  staffs  experience  and  willingness  to  participate  in  in-service 
training,  and  their  expectations  from  tlie  courses,  all  created  a positive  and  supportive 
initial  attitude  towards  tlie  training  course.  One  teacher  explained:  "A  school  can't 
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function  without  its  committees  and  training  courses.  These  are  the  glue  that  binds  us. 
Without  them,  when  would  we  get  to  see  the  entire  staff,  discuss  important  issues,  and 
make  decision  ?”  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  in  schools  which  embarked  upon 
in-service  training  only  because  of  the  Ministerial  ruling,  were  skeptical  throughout  as  to 
its  necessity  for  both  the  school  and  its  teachers.  This  phenomenon  has  two  aspects:  the 
first  is  related  to  the  experience  imposed  on  the  schools  by  the  original  wage  agreement 
wliich  called  for  compulsory  in-service  training  but  provided  neither  explanations  nor 
pedagogical  goals  or  justification,  (A  revision  of  the  agreement,  six  months  later,  made 
tlie  in-service  optional,)  This  resulted  in  internal  opposition  to  the  program.  The  second 
aspect  stems  from  the  school's  past  experience:  teachers  accustomed  to  individual 
planning  found  school-wide  formulation  of  the  course  irrelevant  for  their  own  teaching. 

Organizational  Structure  (the  functioning  of  the  teachers’ forum  In  SFIT) 

Tlie  'organizational  structure"  of  the  school  refers  to  the  structures  of  cooperative 
work  and  planning  existing  within  the  school,  and  their  directions  of  communication, 
Tliis  includes  tlie  extent  of  dispersion,  as  opposed  to  the  centralization,  of  authority  and 
responsibihty  and  tlie  extent  of  the  staffs  cooperation  in  decision-making  processes. 

We  found  that  in  schools  with  a centrahst-authoritative  stmcture,  the  SFIT  served  as 
a forum  for  transmitting  information  to  teachers  and  as  a source  of  passive  learning.  In 
tliese  schools  the  teachers  were  not  considered  partners  in  decision-making  or  in 
determining  policy.  As  a result,  tlieir  involvement  in  tlie  course  was  low.  On  the  otlier 
Iiand,  in  schools  with  a disperse  —professional  organizational  stmcture,  manifesting 
Silberstein's  ( 1991 ) three  levels  of  plarming  (global,  grade-level  and  individual  class), 
tlie  SFIT  provided  a flexible  organizational  framework  in  which  problems  were  raised, 
discussions  held,  decisions  made,  school  policy  devised  and  both  process  and  product 
systematically  evaluated. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  an  organizational  stmcture  in  which  there  is  dispersion  of 
authority  and  delegation  of  responsibility,  which  gives  autonomy  to  people  in  specific 
roles  and  encomages  open  communication  and  teamwork  at  all  levels  of  planning,  is 
beneficial  to  the  success  of  the  in-service  training  as  opposed  to  a 
liierarchical-bureaucratic  stmcture  which  is  detrimental  to  the  success  of  SFIT. 

Planning  and  Conducting  the  In-Service  Training  Program 

The  planning  of  an  in-service  training  program,  the  topics  selected  and  the 
professional  quality  of  the  instmction,  all  stron^y  affect  teachers'  satisfaction  with  the 
program  and  its  effectiveness.  Teachers'  satisfaction  with  the  SFIT  was  closely  linked  to 
the  willingness  of  the  management  to  include  the  teachers  in  determining  its  contents 
and  character. 

In  those  schools  that  traditionally  involved  teachers  in  defining  objectives,  and 
where  the  SFIT  was  perceived  as  a way  to  fulfill  these  objectives,  teachers  perceived  the 
SFIT  as  relevant  to  their  classes  and  to  the  school.  Their  involvement  at  all  stages  was 
considerable  and  they  felt  responsible  for  successfully  canying  out  the  tasks  defined. 
The  SFIT  program  in  these  schools  was  generally  organized  around  a few  main  issues 
throughout  the  school  year.  For  example,  at  the  "Kfir"  school,  a unique  model  for  needs 
assessment  was  developed.  The  major  part  of  the  process  took  place  in  the  fomm  of  a 
staff  meeting  in  the  framework  of  SFIT.  The  following  quotations  are  taken  from  the 
protocol  of  the  school  meeting  for  defining  annual  goals  and  planning  major  in-service 
training  topics: 


Bensi  {Principal):  As  to  aims  (b)  and  (c),  continuous  updating  of  SBCD  (school 
•based  curriculum  development)  and  its  classroom  implementation  is  needed,  who 
would  like  to  react? 

Orit:  If  we  want  SBCD,  we  have  to  put  it  on  the  school  agenda  We  e can 't  say  we 
want  SBCD  and  do  nothing  about  it.  During  the  non-teaching  hours  we  spend  at  school 
each  week,  we  only  have  time  to  deal  with  the  most  urgent  and  critical  problems  which 
arise.  We  never  have  time  to  deal  with  SBCD. 

lea:  There  are  essential  conditions  for  SBCD,  'When  we  were  involved  in  curriculum 
development,  we  spent  hours  in  discussions  with  experts  and  for  new  teachers,  it  was 
like  a textbook.  But  curriculum  isn't  like  a cookbook.  You  can 't pick  a recipe  and  begin 
to  teach,  if  you  don't  understand  the  whole  process,  the  background,  the  possibilities 
and  the  different  directions,  you  are  doomed  to  failure.  You  can 't  go  into  a classroom 
and  teach  if  you  have  only  read  one  chapter. 

Bensi:  / hope  that  next  year  we  will  all  get  back  to  SBCD  so  that  t all  the  work  we 
did  during  3 years  won 't  be  wasted.  During  the  in-service  program  this  year,  we  never 
got  around  to  SBCD.  Last  year,  we  devoted  ten  meetings  to  it. ... 

We  can  see  that  the  discussion  of  school  aims  and  priorities  is  closely  connected  to 
planning  the  in-service  program.  The  in-service  training  program  is  expected  to  reflect 
school  aims  as  formulated  by  the  school  staff.  Several  sources  contribute  to  the  process 
of  formulating  school  goals:  To  determine  its  needs,  the  school  used  its  educational 
platform  (formulated  by  the  teaching  staff)  as  a sort  of  "compass";  they  formulated  tlie 
school's  operational  goals  aimually,  and  perceived  the  SFfr  as  an  instrument  which  can 
respond  to  ongoing  problems  in  the  school,  On  the  other  hand,  schools  that  based  their 
SPIT  program  on  availability  of  lecturers  or  on  teachers'  responses  to  general  questions 
such  as:  "Are  you  interested  in  a training  course?"  or  'What  course  do  you  need),' 
usually  produced  SPIT  plans  that  had  httle  to  do  with  the  schools'  real  needs.  In  these 
schools,  topics  discussed  in  the  course  were  often  completely  irrelevant  to  the  school; 
training  courses  sometimes  included  such  subjects  as  "Plower  Arrangement"  or 
"Improving  Couple  Relations",  and  even  when  subjects  under  discussion  were  more 
clearly  related  to  professional  areas  in  teaching,  they  were  often  not  perceived  as 
relevant  to  the  teacher's  daily  work  in  class.  In  schools  with  a hierarchic-centralistic 
stmcture  of  authority,  we  found  that  the  SPIT  program  was  determined  by  the  principal 
and  deputies  witliout  consulting  the  teachers.  A typical  teacher's  response  was:  "If  they 
liad  asked  us... we  might  have  chosen  the  same  subjects,  but  the  fact  that  the  whole 
program  was  'dumped'  on  us  made  us  lose  interest  in  participating." 

In  interviews,  teachers  distinguished  between  outside-of-school  training  programs, 
wliicli  they  usually  chose  according  to  their  personal  interest  in  a particular  subject,  and 
the  SPIT  whose  subjects  they  expected  would  primarily  be  relevant  to  their  work  in 
class  and  to  the  school  as  a whole,  but  also  interesting  and  well-taught.  In  fact,  schools 
which  relied  mainly  on  external  sources  for  in-service  training  often  chose  lecturers  and 
companies  offering  training  courses  with  no  prior  information  as  to  their  professional 
level.  As  a result,  according  to  the  teachers,  many  lectures  were  uninteresting  both  in 
substance  and  dehvery. 
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Character  of  Management 

Tlie  administrative  style  of  the  principal  considerably  effects  tlie  character  and 
implementation  of  tlie  SFIT.  In  schools  whose  principal  focused  on  managing  botli  tlie 
SBIT  and  tlie  staff,  tlie  latterwere  typically  passive,  feeling  tliat  any  discussion  or 
deliberation  was  conducted  symbolically  wliile  eventually  all  decisions  would  always  be 
made  in  the  principal's  office.  In  response  to  a question  about  her  expectations  from  tlie 
SBIT,  a teacher  at  a traditional  school  said,  "I  don't  expect  very  much  because  I believe 
tliat  when  all  is  said  and  done,  tilings  won't  be  directed  by  us... but  ratlier  by  the  tioss. 
I'm  not  saying  tliat's  not  riglit,  I also  run  my  house  by  my  rules...."  Another  teacher 
expressed  her  doubts,  saying,  "What  harms  the  SBIT  is  that  they  just  dump  things  on  us. 
On  one  hand  tliey'll  say,  let's  make  this  decision  together,  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
don't  take  our  opinion  into  consideration." 

Tlie  principal's  administrative  style  as  revealed  in  the  SBIT  reflects  the  character  of 
liis/lier  activity  in  the  daily  life  of  tlie  school.  Observation  of  tlie  in-service  training 
program  reveals,  beyond  behavioral  patterns  and  relationships  in  the  course,  patterns  of 
activity  and  relationships  in  the  school  in  general.  Does  the  principal  enable  his/her 
teachers  to  conduct  open  discussions,  is  s/he  willing  to  hear  opposing  opinions  and  to 
cope  with  conifontation?  Or  does  s/she  use  the  SBIT  as  just  another  forum  in  which  to 
present  liis/her  decisions  and  viewpoints?  In  those  schools  where  the  SBIT  did  not  serve 
as  a forum  for  the  staff  to  express  its  views,  and  where  relevant  issues  and  emotions 
were  not  discussed,  both  tlie  learning  and  discussion  were  irrelevant. 

At  tlie  other  end  of  the  spectrum  we  found  principals  who  saw  the  SFIT  as  a 
springboard  for  formulating  tlie  school's  educational  philosophy,  i.e.,  fostering  a 
whole-school  approach  to  its  educational  activity,  and  creating  a consensus  among  staff 
members  as  to  tlie  school's  goals  and  the  means  of  achieving  them.  In  those  schools 
where,  in  managing  the  SFIT,  the  principal  acts  as  the  leader  of  a complicated  network 
of  relationshipsC'leading  from  the  center")  rather  than  as  an  employer,  relations  are 
based  not  on  authority,  but  on  mutual  respect  and  equality  of  contribution  and 
commitment  (Leitliwood  et  al.,  1994;  Louis  & Murphy,  1994;  Murphy,  1994).  In  those 
of  the  schools  studied  tliat  were  managed  in  this  way,  staff  members  themselves 
prepared  and  transmitted  a large  part  of  the  courses,  addressing  school  needs.  These 
courses  had  a dynamic  character  and  included  workshops,  discussions,  planning  and 
activity  groups,  ratlier  tlian  predominantly  frontal  lectures.  The  teaching  staff  in  these 
schools  functions  as  a "community  of  professional  learners"  (Sergiovani,  1994)  and  the 
SFIT  serves  as  a site  for  peer  teaching,  for  raising  problems,  for  open  discussion  and  for 
decision-making.  In  tra^tional  schools,  where  often  the  principal  doesn't  believe  in  the 
abilities  of  the  staff,  the  majority  of  lectures  are  given  by  external  lecturers  who  are 
strangers  to  the  school  culture  and  unfamiliar  with  its  intricacies. 

Physical  Conditions  ' 

Tlie  Director-General's  circular  which  determined  that  the  nationwide  SFIT  would  begin  on 
January  1 st,  1 994  (Ministry  of  Education,  1994)  was  not  accompanied  by  the  preparation  of  any 
suitable  infrastructure  in  tlie  schools.  School  planning  generally  does  not  take  into  considaation 
the  spaces  in  which  teachers  can  work  and  train.  Teachers'  Common  rooms  in  most  schools  are 
too  small  for  the  entire  staff,  and,  in  many  cases,  have  neither  sufficient  heating  nor 
air-conditioning.  Teachers  participating  in  SFIT  had  to  crowd  into  a small  room,  full  of  files  and 
teaching  aids.  Many  teachers  said  that  the  poor  physical  conditions  lessened  their  motivation  and 
even  caused  bitterness:  "No  self-respecting  workplace  would  have  its  employees  take  a training 
course  in  conditions  like  these.  In-service  training  courses  - even  for  truck  drivers  - are  held  in 


hotels,  in  air-conditioned  boardrooms,  witli  refreshments...,"  It  should  be  mentioned  here,  that  in 
most  cases,  these  poor  physical  conditions  do  not  depend  on  a particular  school,  but  reflect  the 
constraints  of  the  entire  school  system.  Judging  by  conditions  in  most  schools,  the  system  does  not 
regard  tire  teacher  as  a professional  whose  training  continues  throughout  professional  life.  There 
are  no  classrooms  or  lecture  lialls  for  teachers,  there  is  not  suitable  library,  and  in  conununities 
with  no  local  library,  there  is  no  computer  communication  system  to  enable  a teacher  to 
communicate  with  external  libraries  and  databases. 

In  summing  up  this  question,  it  is  evident  that  tlie  various  factors  mentioned  as  either 
detrimental  or  beneficial  to  tlie  success  of  the  SFIT  affect  the  direction  and  administration  of  the 
in-service  training  in  a way  that  distinguishes  between  autonomous  schools  and  those 
characterized  as  "traditional".  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  these  factors  are  not  dichotomous,  but 
that  each  factor  represents  a scale  whose  two  parameters  are  specified  below  (see  Table  1). 


Table  1;  SFIT  in  "Traditional”  and  in  Autonomous  Schools 


Subject 

“Traditional”  Schools 

Autonomous  Schools 

Attitude  towards  SFIT 

Seen  as  coercion,  or  as  a 

Seen  as  internal  need  of 

passing  fad 

school 

SFIT 

List  of  changing  subjects, 
chosen  by  availability  of 
persoimel 

Focused  in  identified 
needs  of  school  and  on  a 
small  number  of  subjects 
for  long-term  study 

Teacher  involvement 

Participation  in  SFIT  only 

Involvement  in  plaiming 
and  course  of  SFIT 

Usual  methods  of  Instruction 

Lectures 

Lectures,  workshops, 

discussions 

Instructors 

External  lectures 

External  lecturers  and 
school  fimctionaries 

Functioning  of  Teachers’  Forum 
in  SFIT 

Framework  of  reporting  and 
learning 

The  school  as  a 

“community  of  learners” 
for  discussion,  raising 
problems,  and  decision- 
making 

Functioning  of  the  principal  in 
SFIT 

Lateral  administration, 

directing  change 

Aiding,  facilitating, 
delegation  of 
responsibilities 

Organization  culture 

Bureaucratic 

Professional  cooperation 

Evaluation  of  SFIT 

Intuitive,  focus  on  satisfaction 

Systematic  evaluation  of 
process  and  products 

* The  list  of  subjects  is  partial  and  represents  central  factors  found  to  contribute  to  the 
clarification  of  the  idea  of  SFIT. 
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From  the  above,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  SFIT  may  serve  as  a mirror  of  tlie  school's  daily 
life.  Tlirough  the  SFfT  it  is  possible  to  learn  about  tlie  school's  culture,  patterns  of 
administration,  organizational  structure,  attitudes  toward  professional  development,  and 
more. 

b)  The  Role  of  the  Focused  In-Service  Training  in  School  Processes 

In  dealing  with  tliis  issue,  we  will  only  refer  to  tliose  schools  under  study  which 
we  identified  as  change-seeking  and  autonomous  schools.  We  found  that  the  focused 
in-service  training  program  served  many  functions,  tlie  major  ones  of  which  are  as 
follows; 

1.  a chaimel  for  communication  and  a crossroads  for  decision  making, 

2.  a means  for  systematizing  and  instituting  cliange, 

3.  a framework  for  professional  development,  and 

4.  a resource  for  school  curriculum  planning. 

Due  to  space  limitations,  we  will  focus  only  on  the  first  function,  while  the  others 
will  only  be  briefly  mentioned, 

1)  SFIT  as  a Crossroads  for  Decision-Making 

Figure  2 shows  us  how  the  SFIT  serves  as  a central  Junction  for  coordination  and 
decision-making;  school  issues  flow  into  and  out  of  it.  The  junction  has  three 
branches:  problems-decisions,participation-involvement  and  commitment,  and 
activities-evaluation. 

Figure  2:  SFIT  as  a Channel  of  Communication 


and  a Crossroads  for  Decision-making 
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Problems  - Decisions:  This  branch  rectifies  some  of  the  deficiencies  in  school 
relationships  and  interactions.  School  culture  is  characterized  as  'loosely  coupled' 
(Sharan,  1995),  i.e.,  school  processes  are  not  necessarily  connected  to  one  another  or  to 
all  faculty  members.  As  a result,  concurrent  processes  may  not  be  complementary,  and 
tliey  may  even  be  contradictory  (Milstein,  1993).  We  noticed  that  within  the  forum 
provided  by  the  SFIT,  teachers  and  other  functionaries  have  the  opportunity  to  share 
problems  they  encounter  and  discuss  these  on  the  basis  of  their  personal  experience  in 
similar  situations.  Because  these  problems  are  discussed  in  the  wide  forum  of  the  SFIT, 
tlie  outlook  is  school-wide  and  solutions  can  take  into  account  both  the  physical  and  the 
human  aspects  of  the  problem  and  how  these  are  interrelated.  Institutionalizing  the 
decisions  is  not  an  isolated,  teclmical  cliange,  but  ratlier  the  result  of  considerations  and 
deliberations  evolving  from  good  teacliin^eaming  processes.  In  tlie  schools  we  studied, 
tlie  SFIT  allowed  the  staff  to  seek  external  experts  who  served  as  consultants  while  they 
integrated  the  outcomes  of  internal  staff-wide  discussions,  cooperative  decision-making, 
and  sliaring  of  ideas  among  staff  members.  These  changes  in  the  decision-making 
process  are  the  glue  tliat  holds  the  whole  restructiuing  effort  together  (Perstein,  1993). 

Participation  - Involvement  and  Commitment:  As  mentioned  above,  we  have  found 
that  institutionalized  staff  meetings  to  discuss  school  problems  and  identify  possible 
solutions  encouraged  staff  involvement  in  curriculum  development  and  contributed  to 
tlie  improvement  of  communication  among  staff  members,  as  well  as  bringing  about  a 
more  integrated  organizational  structure. 

Involving  teachers  in  tlie  pacing  and  direction  of  the  process  of  change  contributes  to 
an  individual  and  collective  sense  of  involvement  in  the  cliange  (Sarason,  1982;  Isobel, 
1994)  An  example  of  a school  wliich  made  major  progress  dutlie  year  we  studied  it,  is 
tlie  "Avivim"  school.  Tlie  decision  to  plan  and  conduct  tlie  in-service  training  program 
was  taken  with  neither  general  agreement  as  to  the  need  for  the  program  and  its 
importance,  nor  after  recruiting  staff  commitment  to  tlie  process.  Initially,  teachers 
expressed  skepticism  about  their  ability  to  influence  processes  in  the  school.  This 
resulted  in  low  expectations  regarding  the  in-service  training  program  and  lack  of  any 
sense  of  ownersliip  of  the  processes  (Fullan,  1991).  During  the  interviews  at  that  stage, 
we  heard  a small  number  of  teachers  responding  like  Dana  did:  "For  me,  the  school  is  a 
place  of  work.  I care  only  about  my  class  - that  is  my  kingdom.  Beyond  that,  nothing  in 
school  interests  me." 

The  major  difficulty  involved  in  introducing  change  in  this  school  stemmed  from  the 
lack  of  trust  between  the  principal  and  the  staff,  and  between  the  staff  and  the 
coordinator  who  conducted  the  SFIT.  Finding  a way  to  build  up  trust,  respect  and  a 
constructive  climate  of  cooperation  among  team  members,  the  principal  and  the  external 
curriculum  coordinator,  was  a multifaceted  problem  The  eventual  success  of  the 
in-service  training  program  was  the  result  of  the  combined  effort  of  all  involved  to 
create  a sense  of  partnership.  The  coordinator  contributed  theoretical,  empirical  and 
practical  knowledge  based  on  extensive  experience  with  similar  processes.  She  provided 
the  staff  with  real  opportunities  for  collective  decision-making  through  open  discussions 
where  members  were  encouraged  to  voice  their  opinions  and  influence  the  process.  It 
was  then  that  the  original  'laissez /o/re'  atmosphere  in  the  school  changed.  The  teachers 
and  the  principal  contributed  their  experience  and  famiharity  with  their  school.  Their 
complementary  contribution  ensured  the  success  of  the  process  and  thus  served  to 
confirm  Milstein's  (1993)  finding  that  only  if  all  participants  achieve  a sense  of 
partnership  will  the  restructuring  effort  be  justified. 
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Activities  - Evaluation:  In  our  case  studies  we  found  tliat  many  pedagogical  and 
organizational  processes  occurred  concurrently.  The  SFIT  often  served  as  a forum  for 
coordinating  and  combining  these  processes.  In  several  of  the  schools  under  study,  we 
found  that  the  unique  needs  revealed  during  staff-wide  discussions  served  as  goals  for 
wliich  operational  directions  and  means  of  action  within  the  school  were  identified. 

On-going  evaluation  of  these  activities  and  tlie  extent  to  which  tliey  served  to 
achieve  stated  goals  was  also  done  as  part  of  SFIT.  Motivation  for  carrying  out 
evaluation  stemmed  from  tlie  forum  itself.  Feedback  served  as  an  important  tool  for 
institutional  self-  evaluation  and  renewal  in  tlie  liands  of  tlie  administrative  staff  and  tlie 
teachers,  as  holistic  school  improvement  demands, 

2)  SFIT  as  a Means  for  Systematizing  and  Instituting  Change 

The  findings  of  this  study  show  tliat  SFIT  serves  first  of  all  as  a framework  for 
instituting  change  in  tlie  school  culture.  Tlie  external  training  course  is  based  on  a 
rational-bureaucratic  perception  which  assumes  tliat  it  is  possible  to  acliieve  change  in 
education  from  "above":  the  teachers  are  tauglit  a good  new  method  which  tliey  are 
expected  to  adopt.  The  SFIT,  on  the  other  hand,  through  the  participation  of  the  entire 
staff,  encourages  commitment  to  change,  invites  a wide,  holistic  view  of  tlie  change,  as 
well  as  consideration  of  both  organizational  and  didactic  elements.  All  of  these  demand 
a relationship  of  trust  between  the  principal  and  the  teachers  wliich  in  itself  affects  the 
willingness  of  tlie  teachers  to  cooperate. 

Similar  to  change  processes  mentioned  in  the  literature  (see  Figure  1),  tlie  present 
study  found  that  readiness  for  change  is  related  to  the  degree  to  which  teachers  agree 
with  the  purposes  of  tlie  training  course.  Wlien  the  plan  for  change  was  practical  and 
closely  relat^  to  specific  conditions  in  tlie  school,  tlie  need  for  change  was  clear  to 
teachers  and  aroused  few  objections.  It  should  be  noted  tliat  these  plans  for  cliange  did 
not  view  teachers  merely  as  absorbers  or  transmitters  of  the  cliange,  but  rather  as  active 
partners  in  deciding  on  its  nature,  scope  and  rate  of  progress. 

Tliese  change  programs  focused  on  staff  development  and  tlius  did  not  fall  into  tlie 
pitfall  noted  by  Louis  and  King  ( 1993):  "Radical  restructuring  that  focuses  on  student 
experiences  and  does  not  directly  attend  to  teachers'  needs  may  generate  conditions  that 
inhibit  collaboration,  reflection  and  dialogue." 

The  literature  also  states  that  the  actions  of  the  principal  and  curriculum  coordinator 
in  showing  how  tlie  change  would  improve  teachers'  educational  work,  increases  the 
teachers'  stake  in  tlie  outcomes.  Analysis  of  our  case  studies  shows  that  significant 
change  can  only  occur  when  lines  of  communication  are  open  in  both  directions  and 
symmetrical.  We  found  that  an  essential  condition  for  successful  change  involves 
restructuring  managerial  authority  and  delegating  pedagogic  and  administrative 
responsibility  to  the  teachers.  This  is  dependent  on  cooperation  and  trust  between  the 
teachers  and  the  principal. 

In-service  training  which  takes  place  outside  the  school  leaves  the  individual  teacher 
alone  in  trying  to  implement  the  change  and  usually  results  in  gradual  dwindling  of 
implementation.  In  contrast,  the  SFIT  provides  teachers  with  a support  system  for 
implementing  and  instituting  the  change,  by  establishing  a mechanism  to  facilitate 
discussing  problems  that  arise  during  the  process,  reduce  conflicts  and  thus  overcome  a 
great  number  of  obstacles  on  the  way. 

We  noted  when  a model  for  change  is  planned  in  the  framework  of  SFIT,  and 
examined  throughout  its  implementation,  the  model  is  based  on  school  conditions.  This 
facilitates  the  institution  of  successful  change. 
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3)  SFIT  as  a Matt  for  Professional  Development 


The  SFIT  as  professional  development  aims  to  establish  the  necessary  forums  to 
enable  teachers  to  increase  their  sense  of  professional  cooperation  throu^  improved 
interaction.  Unlike  external  in-service  training  programs  where  tlie  content,  pace  and 
direction  are  determined  outside  of  the  school,  the  SFfT  in  the  schools  we  observed 
enabled  the  creation  of  professional  communities  ( Seng,  1990;  Sergiovani,  1994)  in 
which  teachers  analyzed  their  own  needs,  defined  their  objectives,  related  both  to 
their  commitments  to  the  school  as  well  as  to  wider  educational  and  social  goals. 

4)  Curriculum  Development  and  the  SFIT 

Scheduled  institutionalized  meetings  enabled  the  staff  to  consider  the  school 
curriculum  from  vaiious  aspects.  Working  on  tlie  school  platform  called  for 
restructuring  in  both  organizational  and  curricular  terms.  Curriculum  structure  is  the 
main  reflector  of  the  school's  educational  effort,  and,  as  such,  it  is  a central  concern 
of  SFIT.  The  creation  of  the  curriculum  calls  for  a team  effort,  consistency  and 
coordination  among  studies,  attitudes  and  activities  in  the  school.  Investment  in  this 
complex  process,  in  turn,  greatly  enhances  the  school  ethos  and  creates  institutional 
change. 

To  sum  up  tlie  role  of  SFIT,  we  can  see  tliat  it  can  serve  both  as  a conceptual  and 
as  an  organizational  meclianism  witliin  the  school.  Figure  3 shows  how  tlie  SFIT 
touches  all  school  activities;  together  tliey  act  as  a lever  to  achieve  school 
advancement. 

Figure  3;  Roles  of  SFIT  in  Autonomous  Schools 

Disperse  Organiiational  Structure 


Learning  aboui  the  change; 
Taljng  action  to  implement  it 


SFIT  is  a flexible  organizational  frame  for  the  principal  and  staff,  enabling  tlieni  to 
navigate  according  to  the  school's  pedagogical  and  organizational  needs.  As  we  can  see 
in  Figure  3,  SFfT  serves  as  ajunctionfor  staff  coordination  and  communication,  as  a 
curriculum  planning  body,  as  an  instrument  for  introducing  systematic,  continuously 
evaluated,  change,  as  well  as  a framework  for  professional  growth  and  development. 
The  teachers'  forum  in  SFIT  serves  as  a central  frame  for  both  curriculum  planning  and 
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decision-making.  Staff  participation  in  policymaking  augments  staff  involvement  in  all 
areas  of  school  functioning,  and  increases  staff  accountability  for  carrying  out  decisions. 

Tlie  holistic  approach  to  processes  taking  place  simultaneously  enables  the  school 
to  investigate  relationships  between  the  various  changes  and  to  combine  the  renecessary 
for  tlieir  implementation.  SFIT  enables  the  staff  to  study  both  proposed  changes  and 
their  implementation  and  simultaneously  carry  out  continuous  evaluation  which  in  itself 
contributes  to  tire  school's  organizational  structure  The  organizational  structure  which 
develops  as  a result  of  these  processes  is  intrinsically  democratic  and  rests  on 
decentralization  of  authority. 

Tire  outcomes  of  professional  development  of  teachers  may  be  the  creation  of  leaders 
who  will  direct  tire  change  and  elevating  the  school  staff  at  large.  SFIT  serves  school 
curriculum  planning  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term:  defining  the  school's  educational 
philosophy  which  directs  its  practice,  viewing  the  school  curriculum  structure  as  a 
whole,  and  integrating  and  sequencing  various  curricula. 

For  these  processes  to  take  place,  a radical  change  in  in-service  training  is  necessary 
characterized  by -deriving  contents  from  the  needs  and-interests  of  the  school  and  its 
stakeholders  (teachers,  parents,  students,  local  authorities)  and  adapted  to  local 
conditions. 

Literate  use  of  this  powerful  tool  calls  for  a dispersed  organizational  structure  which 
perceives  the  school  forum  as  a responsible  autlioritative  body  that  continually  defines 
and  re-assesses  its  goals.  SFIT  represents  an  approach  wliich  views  the  school  as  a 
"whole  school"  and  aims  to  restructure  it  as  a learning  oiganization.  As  such,  SFIT  is  the 
key  to  the  "developing"  school  - an  organization  wliich  simultaneously  strives  to  achieve 
school  objectives  and  teachers'  professional  development. 

SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Is  SFIT  a key  to  restructuring  Israeli  schools?  Only  now  can  we  attempt  to  answer 
tliis  question.  By  mandating  in-service  training  programs,  Israel's  Ministry  of  Education 
caused  schools  to  decide  how  to  go  about  implementing  change. 

In  this  study,  we  found  a great  variety  in  tlie  design  and  unplementation  of  in-service 
training  programs.  In  part,  this  variabiUty  stems  from  tlie  fact  that  initially,  many 
principals  were  not  aware  of  the  potential  roles  of  SFIT  and  how  to  utilize  it  for  tlie 
advancement  of  the  school.  Some  of  the  difficulties  schools  encounter  in  finding  suitable 
external  instmctors  for  tlieir  SFITs.  could  be  alleviated  by  establisliing  a central  source 
of  feedback  from  schools  as  to  the  quality  of  instruction  of  external  lecturers. 

We  found  that  autonomous  schools  conducted  their  in-service  training  in  a holistic 
manner  which  addressed  tlie  school's  goals,  policy,  organizational  stmcture,  roles  and 
relationsliips.  In  tliese  schools,  SFIT  provided  a forum  in  which  tlie  staff  could  deal  with 
defining  the  school's  educational  and  pedagogical  objectives  as  they  relate  to  staff, 
students  and  community.  The  institutionalized  meetings  served  as  a forum  for 
decision-making  and  contributed  toward  maintaining  a school  culture  of  cooperation,  of 
socialization  for  new  faculty,  and  of  developing  school  leadership  aiming  at  change  and 
improvement. 

In  the  course  of  the  study,  we  realized  how  autonomous  schools'  SFIT  corresponded 
with  school  restructuring,  though  restmcturing  was  not  the  initial  goal  of  any  of  the 
agencies  involved  - the  schools,  the  inspectorate  or  the  Ministry,  possibly  because  of  the 
novelty  of  the  concept.  In  other  words,  the  SFIT  represents  a substantial  change  and  a 
fundamental  reconsideration  on  every  level  of  the  educational  enterprise,  not  merely  an 
improvement.  In  tlie  autonomous  schools  we  studied,  SFIT  provided  elements  of 
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restructuring  in  tliat  it  drew  on  managerial  theories  empliasizing  organizational  structiu'e 
and  educational  tlieories  which  view  learning,  teaching  and  curriculum  as  the  heart  of 
educational  organization  (Murphy,  1993).  This  is  a good  example  of  grounded  theory 
and  conceptual  density  (Glaser  and  Strauss,  1967)  and  shows  how  theory  was 
field-generated,  thus  enriching  the  conceptual  development  of  school  restructuring. 

We  hope  that  schools  can  benefit  from  the  cases  here  presented,  and  will  learn  how 
SPIT  can  serve  principals  and  staff  to  advance  the  school  and  conduct  quality  programs. 
Schools  and  change  agencies  could  use  both  the  accumulated  experience  and  theories  of 
restructuring  to  make  SPIT  the  key  to  improving  and  advancing  education.  But  most 
schools  can't  do  it  alone. 

Prom  this  anotlier  recommendation  emerges,  in  the  spirit  of  Miuphy  and  Hallinger 
(1993),  who  referred  to  the  commitment  of  the  educational  system,  in  this  particular 
case,  to  prepare  students  for  tire  cliallenges  of  tomorrow; 

If  the  school  restructuring  is  tojiave  a fighting  chance,  there  is  need for 
support  systems  to  facilitate  the  fundamental  school  reform  and  to 
provide  a stabilizing  force.  Such  support  can  come  from  a variety  of 
sources:  school  boards,  teacher  unions,  superintendents  and  other 
district  administrators,  community  leaders,  and  externally  based 
facilitators. 
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FOCUS  ON  THE  TEACHER:  THE  TRANSFER  OF 
KNOWLEDGE  PROM  TEACHER  EDUCATION  INTO  THE 
PRIMARY  SCHOOL  CLASSROOM  IN 
BRUNEI  DARUSSALAM 

Dr.  Hajah  Zaitun  bte  Haji  Taha 
Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam 
Negara  Brunei  Darussalam 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Placing  our  focus  upon  teachers  serves  to  highliglit  the  current  scene  in  the 
classroom  and  bring  our  classrooms  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Schools  and  teachers  are 
often  judged  by  the  performance  of  their  students  in  public  examinations  such  as  the 
Primary  Certificate  of  Education  (PCE)  and  the  General  Certificate  of  education  (G.C.E) 
"O"  and  "A"  levels.  For  a number  of  years  in  Brunei  Darussalam  concern  has  been 
expressed  about  the  poor  performance  in  school  mathematics  in  public  examinations. 
Tliese  concerns  have  been  expressed  in  forums,  seminars,  speeches  and  reports  by 
educators,  planners,  head  teachers,  and  teachers  themselves.  Pupils  have  been  observed 
to  shy  away  from  matliematics  or  drop  it  altogether  when  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
so.  Despite  the  efforts  made  by  Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam  and  the  Ministry  of 
Education,  in  a recent  study  analysing  tlie  performance  of  Brunei  Primary  school 
children  in  Matliematics  Papers  I and  2 at  the  end  of  Primary  6 PCE  examination,  it  was 
noted  that  the  matliematics  performance  of  students  was  still  low. 

In  tlie  last  Five-Year  Plan  (1990-1 994),  before  tlie  establislunent  of  the  current  Five 
Year  Strategic  Plan  (1994-1999),  Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam  (UBD)  attempted  to 
improve  the  equality  of  teachers  and  teaching  througli  its  pre-service  and  in-service 
training  course,  continuing  tlie  initial  efforts  begun  with  the  establislunent  of  UBD  in 
1985.  many  primary  teachers  have  attended  these  courses  and  much  experience  has  been 
accumulated  If  Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam  lias  been  successful  in  its  mission, 
teachers  should  be  able  to  teach  more  effectively  The  question  to  ask  is  whether  the 
investment  in  money,  time  and  effort  of  all  taking  part,  namely  the  teachers  and  tlie 
teacher  educators,  have  produced  tlie  desired  result. 

2.  Focus  on  the  Teacher 

Research  into  teacher  training  lias  frequently  drawn  attention  to  an  apparent 
discontinuity"  between  pre-service  teacher  performances  in  programs  of  training  and 
tlieir  later-observed  capability  to  transfer  Knowledge  they  have  learned  into  classroom 
practice  Erault  (1982)  considers  tlie  idea  tliat  knowledge  acquisition  precedes 
knowledge  application  is  a "false  assumptions  in  tlie  academic  context'  (p  10)  Erault 
e.xplains  tliat,  **The  ability,  to  use  certain  ideas  about  teaching  in  academic  esst^s  or 
schools  documents  does  not  greatly  increase  the  probability  of  being  able  to  use  those 
ideas  in  the,  classroom  " (1982,  p.  10). 

Teachers  are  rational  human  beings  As  such  they  engage  in  the  processes  of 
tliinking,  making  judgements,  expressing  beliefs  and  making  decisions  (Brown  C A 
Cooney  T J 1982)  Researchers  such  as  Nespor(  1987)  and  Clark  ( 1988)  also  suggest 
that  in  order  to  understanding  teachers  behaviours  another  perspective  is  required.  That 
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is,  a perspective  is  needed  which  focus  on  tlie  tilings  and  ways  tliat  teachers  believe 
These  researchers  contend  that  few  people  would  argue  with  the  proposition  that  beliefs 
teachers  hold  influence  tiieir  perceptions  and  judgements  wliich  in  turn  affect  tiieir 
behaviours  in  the  classroom  and  tiierefore  that  understanding  the  belief  stmctures  of 
teachers  is  essential  to  improving  their  professional  preparation  and  teaching  practices. 

3.  The  Study 

Tlie  study  was  conducted  from  1992  to  1994  Tlie  aims  of  the  study  were: 

• to  examine  interrelationships  between  teachers’  beliefs  about  mathematics 

teaching  and  tiieir  practice  in  the  classrbbnf.' 

• to  illuminate  tiie  above  in  relation  to  the  perceptions  held  by  the  mathematics 

educations  lecturers  about  matiiematics  teaching  in  Brunei. 

3. 1 Methodology: 

a)  Sampling 

Schools  can  generally  be  regarded  as  closed  system  so  tliat  sponsorship  is 
required  for  entry  In  Brunei  Darussalam  there  is  a standard  procedure  wliich 
any  researcher  must  follow  In  July  1992  tlie  researcher  wrote  a formal  letter 
to  tile  Director  of  Schools  Ministry  of  Education  seeking  permission  to  do 
research  in  tlie  schools.  I specified  that  it  would  involve  interviewing  and 
observing  12  teacher  s in  5 primary  schools  beginning  in  the  last  week  of 
July  1992. 

Five  primary  schools  were  purposefully  selected  one  from  each  o/ tlie  four 
districts  in  Brunei  Damssal^  and  two  from  the  biggest  district 
Brunei/Muara.  Using  the  list  of  schools  given  to  the  researcher  by  the 
Schools  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  the  researcher  chose  the  first 
school  from  the  list  of  schools  for  each  of  the  four  districts  and  the  second 
school  from  the  list  of  schools  in  Brunei/Muara.  It  so  happened  that  of 
twelve  teachers  included  in  the  study  five  were  male  and  seven  female;  tour 
teachers  held  Certificates  of  Education  while  eight  were  graduates. 

b)  Data  Gathering 
Interview: 

To  shift  the  locale  ofjudgementfi'om  the  researcher!  to  that  participants, 
the  interview  technique  was  incorporated  within  the  classroom  observation 
schedule.  Interviews  were  conducted  both  before  and  after  the  classroom 
observations.  The  interviews  were  unstructured  in  mature  but  provision  was 
made  to  be  certain  that  an  agenda  of  topics  relevant  to  the  aim  of  the  study 
would  to  be  covered.  Generally,  the  primary  purpose  of  the  interview  with 
the  teacher  before  the  classroom  observation  was  to  elicit  from  the  teacher  s 
planning  of  the  mathematics  lesson  his/her  intended  objectives  and  teaching 
strategies  The  interview  after  the  classroom  observation  was  to  gain  insights 
into  what  was  going  on  in  the  classroom  the  teachers'  explanations  of  what 
they  believed  to  be  going  on,  and  why  events  occurred  as  were  observed. 
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The  Classroom  Observation: 

Each  teacher  was  observed  for  two  weeks.  After  observing  and  interviewing 
one  teacher,  the  researcher  gave  herself  a week  to  son  the  data  collected 
from  that  particular  teacher  before  starting,  on  tlie  second  set  of  classroom 
observations  Tliis  schedule  was  followed  until  all  twelve  teachers  were 
interviewed  and  observed  The  observations  were  made  on  selected  areas 
that  were  significant  to  tliis  study,  such  as  teacher's  lesson  presentations'  use 
of  teaching  materials,  classroom  management,  and  interaction  between 
teachers  and  pupils. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  data  collected  during  tlie  classroom  observations 
played  very  important  part  of  tlie  study,  as  Walker  ( 1973)  noted: 

" Direct  observation  is,  the  only  procedure  that  allow  one  to  observe  the 
behavior  as  it  occurs  in  natural  situation,  thus  reducing  the  chances  of 
making  incorrect  assumptions.  " 

What  the  researcher  was  able  to  do  was  to  use  her  observations  to  add  extra  pieces  to 
tlie  jig-saw  puzzle  of  teachers'  identified  beliefs,  perceptions  and  values. 

Interviews  With  the  Lecturers 

The  main  task  of  mathematics  education  lecturers  in  Universiti  Brunei  Darussalan,  is 
to  conduct  courses  for  to  pre-service  student  teachers  wit  h the  aim  of  preparing  them  to 
teach  mathematics  in  primary  and  secondary,  schools  These  lecturers  are  also  involved 
in  giving  in-service  mathematics  courses  to  teachers  serving  in  schools  As  part  of  their 
role,  they  are  required  to  supervise  pre-service  teachers  doing  their  practice  teaching  in 
schools. 

The  idea  of  including  the  lecturers  as  part  of  this  study  is  in  line  with  Webb  et  al’s 
suggestion  that  researchers  are  likely  to  exhibit  greater  confidence  in  their  fmdings  when 
these  are  derived  from  than  one  method  of  investigation.  They  refer  to  this  as 
"triangulation  instruments  (Webb  et  al  1966). 

4.  Findings 

In  the  study  it  was  found  that  teachers  involved  are  still  teaching  mathematics 
ivith  their  main  focus  on  tlie  end-of-level  examinations  Another  fmding  in  this  study 
was  that  the  individual  teacher  s beliefs  about  mathematics  and  his/her  beliefs  about 
mathematics  teaching  was  consistent  with  his/her  instructional  practices. 

The  findings  also  suggested  that  teachers  have  little  real  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  mathematics  as  a discipline.  The  teachers  participating  in  this  study 
admitted  that  they  were  not  good  in  mathematics  and  that  they  had  low  confidence  in 
teaching  the  subject  even  at  primary  levels  As  the  findings  suggest,  all  teachers  in 
this  study  believed  that  mathematics  consists  of  numbers  and  word  problems  that 
could  be  solved  using  the  four  basic  operations.  Their  focus  seems  directed  toward 
procedural  knowledge  of  mathematics  ignoring  tlie  conceptual  and  utiUzation 
dimensions  of  tlie  discipline.  It  seemed  to  these  teachers  that  mathematics  is  found  in 
textbooks  and  workbooks  provided  by  the  Curriculum  Development  Department 
The  teachers'  beliefs  that  they  lacked  matliematical  con  tent  knowl^ge  was  also 
given  by  the  Universiti  lecturers  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  teachers  did  not  use 
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otlier  teaching  methods  besides  tlie  ones  used  in  tlie  textbook  and  workbooks  Their 
beliefs  about  matliematics  teaching  are  also  geared  towards  enabling  their  students  to 
be  skillful  in  translating  word  problems  so  tliat  they  can  be  solved  using  the  four 
basic  operations. 

The  lectmers'  in  tlie  interviews,  wanted  the  teachers  to  use  activity-based 
methods  and  probably  a more  "child-centred"  approach  in  their  mathematics 
teaching.  They  wanted  more  verbal  interactions  between  the  teacher  and  the  students 
and  among  the  students  themselves  the  fact  that  two  of  the  teachers  in  this  study 
grouped  their  students  in  smaller  groups  and  most  of  them  used  teaching  aids 
suggested  that  tines  were  aware  that  they  were  required  to  do  so  They  appeared  to  be 
trying  to  comply  with  the  requirement  of  the  courses  they  attended  in  the  University, 
but  the,  seemed  to  have  lack  of  understanding,  of  how  activity  methods  should  he 
conducted  in  tlie  classroom.  In  some  circumstances  some  teachers  in  the  study 
misinterpreted  or  reinterpreted  some  mathematics  education  terms  such  as  'activity 
metliods"  and  'practical  methods"  if  the  teachers  misinterpret  the  terms,  it  was 
probably  because  they  did  not  understand  how  to  apply  the  methods  in  the  real 
classroom  situation.  This  should  be  effectively  dealt  with  in  the  pre-service  and 
in-service  courses.  But  if  they  reinterpreted  Uie  terms' the  teachers  were  probably 
trying  to  apply  them  to  the  context  of  their  specific  classrooms,  while  at  the  same 
time  taking  into  consideration  other  constraints,  such  as  covering,  the  syllabus  and 
scheme  of  work  and  giving  students  lots  of  exercises. 

The  finding  also  suggest  that  the  teachers'  beliefs  derive  from  their  teaching 
experiences,  particularly  from  those  that  had  worked  for  them  and  the  teachers 
before  them.  Therefore  the  teachers  beliefs  were  developed  in  order  to  support  their 
practices,  in  other  words'  to  justify  what  they  were  doing  in  the  classroom. 

Mathematics  Education  as  dehvered  in  Universiti  Brunei  Darussalam  seemed  to 
be  rejected  by  these  teachers  in  favour  of  the  above  beliefs  and  teaching  practices.  It 
seemed  that  tlie  teachers  rejected  the  teaching,  methods  they  learned  from  tlie 
Universiti  for  tliree  distinct  reasons: 

• tlie  teachers  beliefs  that  tliey  were  required  to  cover  all  tlie  topics  in  tlie  scheme  of 
work  and  workbooks  because  the  examination  questions  are  based  on  them. 

• teachers  did  not  understand  what  they  learned  in  the  University. 

• pressure  from  the  Ministry  personnel  and  the  parents  and  their  students  encouraged 
the  teachers  to  teach  for  the  sake  of  the  examination. 

Another  factor  which  may  contribute  to  the  teachers'  preferred  mathematics  teaching 
practices  are  teachers  beliefs  that  students'  successes  and  failures  in  mathematics  are 
attributable  to  tlie  students'  lack  of  ability  and  efforts  in  mathematics  classrooms. 
Teachers  in  this  study  looked  at  teaching  and  learning  as  two  separate  but  highly  related 
responsibihties. 

The  teachers'  self  perceived  roles  and  responsibilities  in  teacliing  mathematics  are: 

• tlie  teachers  must  cover  all  tlie  topics  in  tlie  syllabus  they  saw  this  as  their 
responsibihty  to  their  students.  Therefore  they  needed  to  follow  the  scheme  of  work 
very  closely  Failure  to  do  so  could  make  Uie  teachers  anxious  that  tliey  would  be 
blamed  if  the  students  were  not  able  to  answer  some  questions  in  the  monthly  tests 
or  in  the  examinations. 


• to  supplement  tliese  required  exercises,  and  to  make  sure  tliat  tlie  students 
remember  how  to  solve  the  problems  the  teachers  give  tliem  in  regular  tests  and 
revision  practices,  particularly  immediately  after  a topic  lias  been  covered. 

• tlie  teachers  liad  to  provide  chances  for  tlie  students  to  practice  all  possible  types  of 
questions  that  were  expected  in  tests  and  examinations  i.e.,  the  questions  from 
textbooks  workbooks  and  the  past  examinations.  Any  diversion  from  tliese  types  of 
questions  was  seen  as  a disadvantage  to  tlieir  students.  Tlierefore  tlie  teachers  liad  to 
look  for  exercises  similar  to  tliose  given  in  tliis  curriculmn  guides. 

• teachers  needed  to  use  teacliing  methods  that  were  widely  used.  Changing 
teacliing  metliods  miglit  disadvantage  tlie  students  who  were  accustomed  to  certain 
methods  of  teaching  matliematics  from  Primary  1. 

• tlie  teachers  believed  tliat  it  was  important  for  tliem  to  be  respected  by  tlieir 
students.  Therefore,  it  was  important  for  the  teachers  to  be  seen  by  the  students  as 
tlie  "main  source  of  knowledge  and  skills." 

As  long  as  the  teachers  performed  these  responsibilities,  they  felt  they  would  not  be 
held  responsible  if  their  students  did  not  get  good  grades  in  the  examinations. 

Similarly'  these  teachers  believed  that  'students  are  responsible  for  tlieir  own 
learning.  Tliey  were  required  to  develop  certain  skills  if  tliey  were  to  be  able  to 
understand  tlie  lessons.  The  following  abilities  seemed  to  be  expected  from  tlie  students 
in  learning  matliematics. 

• being  good  in  multiplication  tables;  better  still,  being  able  to  memorise  and  to 
recall  tliese  tables  as  required  in  solving  mathematics  problems. 

• being  able  to  pay  full  attention  to  tlie  teacher  when  they  explained  and 
demonstrated  how  to  solve  mathematics  problems  on  the  blackboard. 

• being  able  to  practice  doing  exercises,  especially  tliose  from  tlie  textbook 
workbooks  and  the  past  question  papers. 

• being  skillful  in  doing  tlie  four  operations,  tliis  seemed  to  teachers  to  be  tlie 
passport  for  students  to  get  good  grades  in  mathematics. 

• individually  taking  responsibility  for  learning  mathematics  for  doing  their  own 
work  and  for  not  interfering  with  otliers  doing  their  work 

If  students  did  not  cany  out  these  responsibihties  and  tliey  failed  mathematics  in  the 
examination  it  would  be  their  own  faults  n the  teachers  eyes.  The  students  seemed  to 
understand  this  divisions  of  responsibilities  as  well  as  did  their  teachers. 

5.  Possible  Effects  of  the  Culture  on  Teachers  Beliefs  about  Mathematics  and 
Mathematics  Teaching 

The  culture  in  which  the  school  are  contained,  the  Education  policy  and  the 
specific  situational  knowledge  all  contribute  to  the  unselfconscious  routine  habits  of 
teachers  teaching  and  students  learning.  Tlie  culture  has  its  own  language,  its  own 
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knowledge  its  own  vocabulary.  There  are  particular  orientations  towards  the  schools 
and  towards  the  students,  which  contribute  to  the  situation  described  here  regarding 
mathematics  education. 

The  point  is  that  teaching  and  learning  mathematics  in  Brunei  should  be  looked 
at  in  the  context  of  the  culture  where  the  teaching  and  learning  take  place. 
Interviewing  the  teachers  and  observing  them  teaching  in  the  classrooms  was  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  basis  for  making  judgements  about  their  mathematics 
teaching.  Observing  them  teaching  in  the  classroom,  analysing  their  beliefs  and 
instructional  practices  in  the  hght  of  the  cultural  context  in  which  teaching  and 
learning  took  place  suggests  that  liat  the  teachers  were  doing  was  justifiable  tliat  is  to 
say  tines'  saw  tliemselves  carrying  out  tlieir  responsibihties  and  acknowledging  then- 
accountability  for  tlieir  students'  learning  witliin  tlie  perceived  limits  in  tlie  liiglily 
centralised  examination-oriented  Education  System.  This  might  explain  why  the 
teachers'  beliefs  and  practices  are  consistent  and  similar  across  tlie  twelve  teachers  in 
tliis  study. 

The  most  obvious  place  to  start  tlie  discussion  of  tlie  influence  of  culture  on 
matliematics  education  is  with  tlie  teacher  pupil  relationsliip  in  the  classroom.  In  this 
study  through  observations  in  the  classrooms  the  students  seemed  to  be  passive 
recipients  of  knowledge,  while  teachers  were  teaching.  (There  seemed  to  be  certain 
roles  for  tlie  teachers  and  the  students  to  play  in  the  classrooms  in  Brunei,  and  these 
roles  were  acceptable  to  both  parties. 

Among  the  twelve  teachers  I observed,  only  two  of  tliem  arranged  their  classes  in 
groups,  while  tlie  others  kept  students  in  rows.  Nonetlieless,  the  metliods  of  teaching 
tliey  used  were  similar.  Tliey  accorded  witli  tlie  cultural  beliefs  tliat  knowledge 
comes  from  teachers  and  it  is  the  teachers' responsibility  to  set  tlie  agenda  for  tlie 
students'  while  the  students  are  responsible  for  doing  tlieir  own  work.  These  teachers 
encouraged  competition  among  the  students  through  public  demonstration,  such  as 
asking  the  students  to  do  exercises  on  tlie  blackboard  in  front  of  tlie  otlier  students 
and  evaluating  tlieir  own  work  by,  for  example  putting  up  tlieir  liands  if  tliey  had  all 
correct  answers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  social  norms  and  culture  of  Brunei  society,  such 
practices  by  teachers  are  not  thought  to  encourage  individuality  among  children.  In 
this  study,  even  when  the  students  were  sitting,  in  rows,  they  were  not  allowed  to 
discuss  their  work  with  other  students  It  is  only  through  close  observations  that  the 
writer  realized  that  the  classroom  arrangement  had  a great  deal  of  significance  For 
example  the  teacher  almost  always  started  a lesson  by  walking  to  the  front  of  the 
classroom  and  standing,  in  front  of  the  blackboard  It  was  as  if  the  teacher  was 
signaling  to  tlie  students  "Let's  do  this  (teaching  and  learning,)  together 
Automatically  all  eyes  were  on  the  teacher,  paying  close  attention  to  whatever  he/she 
was  doing,  from  using,  teaching  aids  to  demonstrating,  problem  solutions  on  the 
blackboard.  Every  student  in  the  class  knew  tliat  they  had  to  "participate  in  the 
lesson,  either  by  responding  to  the  teacher's  questionsm  individually)!'  or  in  groups 
(chorus  answers).  They  were  waiting  for  the  teacher  to  call  them,  by  names  to  do  an 
activity.  Even  a n shy,  or  a quiet  student  had  his/her  chance  to  "participate”'  in  the 
lesson. 

Every  student  was  kept  under  the  teacher's  watchful  eyes.  Teachers  encouraged 
the  students  to  "participate"  in  the  lessons  by  asking  them  to  do  the  exercises  on  the 
blackboard  in  front  of  the  other  students  and  tliis  times  said  motivated"  their  students 
to  learn  mathematics.  When  the  teacher  asked  questions,  either  the  students 
answered  in  choms  or  they  waved  their  hands  to  attract  the  teacher’s,  attention,  and 
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liand  raising  was  one  way  for  them  to  participate.  Being  acknowledged  and  having 
tlieir  names  called  by  die  teacher  made  die  students  seem  happy. 

6.  Conclusions 


In  this  study  it  lias  been  pointed  out  diat  the  factors  which  inliibited  teachers  in 
teaching  mathemadcs  were  related  not  only  to  the  teachers' lack  of  knowledge  and 
skills  in  mathematics'  but  also  to  the  System  of  Educations  and  the  culture  in  Brunei 
Darussalam.  Any  attempt  to  introduce  teachers' professional  development  has  to  go 
beyond  attempting  to  change  teachers'  beliefs  or  practices.  Teachers  in  Brunei  seem 
to  liave  diSicult  choices  even  if  they  decide  to  adopt  the  ideas  they  receive  in 
pre-service  or  in-service  courses  because  the  teachers  seem  to  be  "moulded"  into 
using  the  same  "culturally  accepted"  methods  of  teaching.  There  are  several  reasons 
for  this: 

die  teachers'  lack  of  knowledge  and  skills; 

die  modes  of  thinking  of  the  personnel  in  the  Ministry  of  Education  parents  and  the 
students; 

the  examination  systems,  namely  the  format  of  the  end  of  levels  examinations: 

t he  workbooks  and  textbooks: 

the  syllabus  and  the  scheme  of  work 

die  culture  in  Brunei  Damssalam. 


Tliis  study  has  shown  diat  it  chance  is  to  be  realised,  then  die  change  strategy  must 
CO  beyond  the  scope  of  pre-service  and  in-^rvice  teacher  training  in  Universiti  Brunei 
Darussalam. 
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BANKS'  TYPOLOGY  AND  CURRICULUM  GOALS  IN 
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Dr.  Louise  M.  Tomlinson 

National  Reading  Research  Center/UGA  and  L.  T.  Multivisions 

USA 


As  a part  of  a three  year  project,  a survey  was  administered  to  assess  respondents' 
familiarity  with  and  perceptions  of  Banks'  typology  of  stages  of  ethnic  identity 
development  and  curriculum  goals  in  relation  to  multicultural  literacy  and  multicultural 
competencies. 

Teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  across  the  United  States  and  from  several 
countries  represented  at  the  42nd  World  Congress  of  the  International  Cmmcil  on 
Education  for  Teacliing  responded  to  questions  about  their  knowledge  of  Banks' stage 
theory;  the  source  of  their  knowledge;  their  perceptions  of  the  relevance,  potential  for 
impact,  and  availability  of  relevant  materials;  and,  their  perception  of  the  role  of 
publishers  in  relation  to  Banks'  ideology  and  curriculum  guidelines. 

A small  proportion  o/ educational  professionals,  Pre-K  througli  postsecondaiy,  had 
knowledge  of  the  typology.  Of  those  who  were  famihar,  an  overwhelming  majority 
indicated  great  potential  in  Banks' typology  for  enhancing  ethnic  identity  development 
and  multicultural  hteracy  and  competencies.  Descriptive  statistics  on  race,  gender,  age, 
years  teaching,  grades  taught,  current  position,  and  geograpliical  location  will  be 
provided,  as  well  as  qualitative  responses  of  survey  participants.  Additional  reflections 
of  focus  group  members  and  lesson  bank  excliange  participants  in  the  continued  study 
will  also  be  provided. 


Methods:  Task  One:  The  General  Survey  on  Perceptions  of  the  Typology 


At  each  of  several  professional  conferences,  forums,  classrooms,  and  a world 
congress  tlie  researcher  was  present  to  distribute  a questioimaire  by  hand,  rather  than 
mail,  to  randomly  selected  groups  and  individuals  in  plenary  and  concurrent  sessions 
and  seminars,  as  well  as  meeting  place  lobbies,  lounges,  exhibit  areas,  and  other 
locations  where  conferees  were  present  and  able  to  respond  to  the  survey  conveniently 
and  then  hand  it  back  upon  completion. 

Participants,  Pre-  and  in-service  teachers,  administrators,  counselors,  volunteers 
and  otlier  educational  professionals  of  a national  and  international  sample  participated  in 
the  general  survey.  The  total  sample  of  N=6 15  respondents  included  a cross-sectional 
representation  of  demographic  variables  such  as  race,  nationality,  gender,  age,  grades 
tauglit,  current  position,  and  geographical  location  of  residence.  Tlie  responses  within 
the  U.S.  sub-sample  were  homologous,  since  there  were  no  region  specific  differences 
with  regard  to  zip  code  representation  by  response,  although  the  responses  from 
individuals  of  non-U.S.  nationahties  did  show  a different  pattern  of  response  interaction. 
Tlie  sample  consisted  of  individuals  who  indicated  some  interest  in  multicultural  issues 
by  way  of  their  participation  in  professional  conferences  devoted  to  multiculturalism, 
diversity,  or  ethnicity;  participation  in  forums  on  public  policy  for  multicultural  issues  in 
school  reform;  participation  in  conferences  on  issues  related  to  minority  student 
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retention  in  higlier  education  and  on  democratization  of  education  worldwide;  and, 
participation  in  courses  in  pre  and  in-service  teacher  education  programs  that  advocate 
support  for  multicultural  curriculum  and  diversity  in  student  enrollment. 

Measurement  An  11  item  instmment  was  administered  on-site  to  respondents  and 
collected  immediately  at  several  different  locations  nationwide  and  at  one  international 
gatliering  in  anotlier  country.  A written  copy  of  the  protocol  was  provided  along  with 
standard  instmctions.  Respondents  were  asked  whetlier  tliey  were  famiUar  with  Banks' 
typology  of  the  stages  of  ethnic  identity  development;  what  their  source  of  this 
knowledge  was;  whetlier  tlie  typology  seemed  to  capture  various  perspectives  that 
individuals  hold  about  issues  of  tlieir  own  etlinic  group  and  otlier  etlinic  groups;  wliich 
stage  would  cliaracterize  most  of  their  current  students;  whether  they  were  faniiliar  witli 
tlie  curriculum  goals  suggested  for  each  stage;  whether  tliey  thought  that  implementation 
of  related  curriculum  would  contribute  to  enhancement  of  ethnic  identity  development 
and  multicultural  competency;  stages  for  which  they  felt  there  was  the  most  and  least 
material  available  in  primary  school  curriculum;  stage  for  which  publishers  should 
produce  more  material;  and,  stage  for  which  they  felt  there  was  Ae  most  adequate 
amount  of  material  on  tlie  market.  Respondents  were  also  encouraged  to  provide 
additional  comments  or  ask  questions.  (See  Appendix  A for  Banks'  typology  of  stages  of 
etlinic  identity  development.) 

Demographics.  Tlie  distribution  of  respondents  across  variables  of  race/nationality, 
gender,  age,  grades  tauglit,  and  current  position  is  represented  in  Table  1.  By  current 
occupation  the  majority  of  respondents  identified  tliemselves  as  eitlier  university  or 
college  professors  (18  percent),  classroom  teachers  (13  percents,  school  administrators 
(12  percent),  and  graduate  students  (7  percent),  witli  other  respondents  identifying  their 
current  positions  as  project  coordinators,  school  counselors,  resource/special  teachers, 
parent  volunteers,  retired  education  professionals,  human  relations  specialists, 
state/district  administrators,  consultants,  and  otlier  education  related  professionals,  in 
descending  order  of  frequency.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  respondents  liad  previous 
teacliing  experience  and  one-Uiird  liad  no  prior  teacliing  experience.  Of  tliosewith 
teacliing  experience,  59  percent  liad  tauglit  college  or  university,  4 percent  tauglit  liigli 
school  only,  34  percent  taught  some  combination  of  grades  K - 12,  and  3 percent  taught 
pre-school. 
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Table  1.  Demographic  Demographic  of  Survey 


Response 

Percentage 

Race/Nationality 

African  American 

27 

Asian 

1 

European  American 

42 

Hispanic 

1 

Others* 

10 

No  response 

19 

Gender 

Male 

29 

Female 

59 

NoTes^nse  

12 

Age  Ranger. 

18-25 

12 

26-35 

13 

36-45 

15 

46-55 

19 

56  & over 

7 

No  response 

34 

Grades  Taught 

CollegeAJniversity 

59 

High  school  only 

4 

K- 12  combination 

34 

Pre-school 

3 

Current  Position 

College/university  professors 

18 

Classroom  teachers 

13 

School  administrators 

12 

Graduate  students 

7 

Other  education  related  positions/activities 

50 

^Includes  non-U.S.  nationalities 

Results.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  the  total  sample  of  respondents,  82  percent, 
were  not  familiar  with  Banks'  typology  of  ethnic  identity  development.  This  majority 
included  all  of  tlie  individuals  of  non-U. S.  nationalities.  Of  those  who  were  familiar 
their  somce  of  Knowledge  was  reported  as  their  own  reading,  coursework,  conferences, 
and  staff  workshops  in  descending  order  of  frequency.  Sixty  five  percent  of  those  who 
were  familiar  with  the  typology  indicated  "yes"  when  asked  if  they  felt  that  the  typology 
captures  the  essence  of  various  perspectives  that  different  individuals  may  hold  about 
their  own  ethnic  group  and  the  views  that  they  may  hold  about  other  ethnic  groups. 

Of  those  respondents  who  were  famiUar  with  the  stage  theory  of  the  typology,  on 
student  identification,  two  thirds  of  these  individuals  felt  that  they  were  famihar  enough 
to  predict  the  provided  service  Thirty  seven  percent  of  these  respondents  indicated  that 
their  students  would  be  raas  Stage  3 thinkers  (Ethnic  Identity  Clarification),  26  percent 
indicated  students  as  mainly  Stage  2 thinkers  (Ethnic  Encapsulation),  20  percent  rated 
most  of  their  students  as  Stage  1 thinkers  (Ethnic  Psychological  Captivity),  nine  percent 
indicated  Stage  4 (Bi-Etlmicity),  five  percent  indicated  Stage  5 (Multiculturalism  and 
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Reflective  Nationalism),  and  only  one  percent  indicated  that  a majority  of  tlieir  students 
would  be  rated  Stage  6 Uiinkers  (Globalism  and  Global  Competency). 

Of  those  who  were  familiar  with  Banks' stages  of  ethnic  identity  development,  44 
percent  indicated  that  Uiey  were  familiar  with  Uie  curriculum  goals  suggested  by  Banks 
for  each  stage.  The  perception  of  the  potential  for  a meaningful  link  between  Banks' 
Uieory  and  instmctional  practice  is  strong.  Ninety-one  percent  of  respondents  familiar 
witli  the  curriculum  goals  indicated  that  they  believed  that,  if  the  suggestions  were 
implemented,  they  would  contribute  to  the  enhancement  of  ethnic  identity  development 
and  multicultural  competency  for  students. 

Regarding  primary  school  curriculum.  29  percent  of  those  who  responded  indicated 
tliat  they  felt  that  there  was  more  material  available  for  Stage  3 of  Banks' curriculum 
goals,  21  percent  felt  that  there  was  more  material  available  for  Stage  5,  and  18  percent 
indicated  that  Uiey  felt  that  there  was  more  material  available  for  Stage  2 of  the 
curriculiun  goals  related  to  ethnic  identity  development  tlian  any  other  stage.  For  the 
least  material  available  related  to  Banks'  curriculum  goals,  26  percent  of  respondents 
indicated  Stage  6,  and  17  percent  each  indicated  Stage  1 as  well  as  Stage  3. 

When  asked  For  which  stage  should  publishers  produce  more  relevant  material,"? 
responses  were  somewhat  contradictory  to  those  regarding  the  availabiUty  of  related 
material  in  primary  school  curriculum.  One  third,  thirty-three  percent,  of  those 
responding  indicated  that  publishers  should  produce  more  material  for  Stage  6 
curriculum  goals,  18  percent  indicated  Stage  5,  and  16  percent  indicated  Stage  4.  When 
asked  to  indicate  the  stage  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  the  most  adequate  amount  of 
relevant  material  on  the  market,  24  percent  indicated  Stage  3,  Stage  1 was  indicated  by 
22  percent,  and  18  percent  of  those  responding  indicated  the  most  adequate  level  of 
production  for  Stage  2 curriculum  goals.  (See  Table  2). 

Table  2.  Survey  Responses  (in  Percentages)  to  9 Items  on  Banks'  Typology 


Item Response 


Yes 

NO 

Familiarity  with  Banks'  typology  of  stages 

18 

82 

Of  tliose  who  are  familiar  witli 

65 

35 

stages  Captures  essence  of 
perspectives  that  different 
individuals  may  hold  about 
own  ethnic  group  and  other 
ethnic  groups 

Familiar  with  Banks'  curriculum 

44 

56 

goals  for  each  stage  of  typology 

Of  those  who  are  familiar  with  goals  9 9 

Believe,  if  implemented,  can  help 
enliancement  of  ethnic  identity 
development  and  multicultural 
competency  for  students 


Cont  Table  2 


Stage 


1 2 3 4 5 6 


Based  on  familiarity  with  stages  Feel 
tliat  majority  of  students  I currently 
work  with  would  be  identified  by 


0 0 20  26  37  0 


Based  on  familiarity  with  curriculum 
goals  Feel  that  Uiere  is  most  material 
available  in  primary  school  curriculum  for 


0 18  29  0 21 


0 


Feel  tliat  tliere  is  least  material  available  in 
primary  curriculum  for 


17  0 17  0 0 6 


Feel  publishers  should  produce  more 
material  for 


0 0 0 16  18  33 


Feel  most  adequate  amount  of  material  is  on 
market  for 


22  18  24  0 0 0 


Some  of  tlie  comment  provided  by  respondents  were  made  in  tlie  fonns  of  advice  or 
cautions  regarding  Banks'  typology  as  follows:  "Publish  more  on  Banks' typology  in 
"wider  scope"  publications."  "No  typology  adequately  captures  reality."  This  new 
curriculmn  can't  be  done  alone-tokenism  is  a constant  danger."  More  information, 
materials,  and  training  for  teachers  is  needed." 

Other  comments  which  indicated  particular  interest  or  curiosity  about  tlie  typology 
were  as  follows: " I liave  no  idea  how  curriculum  does  this  [etlinic  identity  development] 
but  I'd  love  to  find  out."  "I  haven't  learned  any  of  this  in  school  but  obtained  one  of 
Banks'  books  at  NAME  [multicultural]  conference  and  plan  to  learn  myself"  "I'll 
certainly  look  it  up  now."  In  tliis  category  of  comments,  an  Assistant  Director  of 
Multicultural  Services  also  wrote  "Is  tliis  information  made  available  in  any  other 
education/instmctor  training  programs  than  for  "teachers"  specifically?  As  an  African 
American  college  administrator,  this  information  would  he  helpful.  I've  completed  a 
M.Ed.  and  don't  recall  any  mention  of  this." 

In  terms  of  familiarity  with  topologies  of  ethnic  identity  development,  some 
respondents  stated:  "I  am  much  more  familiar  with  the  Helm's  model.  "I  am  familiar 
with  models  which  touch  on  similar  themes,  but  not  specifically  Banks.  Sounds 
interesting.  "[I  am  ] familiar  with  Banks'  four  levels  of  multicultural  curriculum 

development-don't  know  a great  deal  about  the  six  levels  of  multicultural  identity 
development."  One  librarian  stated  that  she  was  "famihar  with  Banks' works  through 
[her]  bibliography  project  on  curriculum  transformation."  In  addition,  a substantial 
number  of  respondents  simply  indicated  that  they  would  like  more  information  on 
Banks'  typology.  One  individual  indicated  that  they  were  "not  entirely  confident  of  this 
[that  it  captures  essence  of  perspectives] -but  inclined  to  see  some  value  in  it." 

Last  but  not  least,  some  other  comments  and  questions  posed  by  respondents 
indicated  levels  of  frustration  or  anxiety  regarding  issues  of  race  or  ethnicity.  In 
response  to  the  identification  item  asking  for  "race"  on  the  questionnaire,  one  respondent 


wrote  Tliis  is  an  offensive  question  to  me.  As  a Canadian,  Uiis  would  be  illegal. . 
Anotlier  individual  commented  "We  have  tried  to  get  publishers  for  tlie  last  20  years  to 
be  more  inclusive  and  move  beyond  the  hero[es]  and  contribution[s]  approach.  Other 
respondents  asked  "Why  do  we  always  concentrate  on  the  race  of  a person?  We  are  all 
people  on  this  eartli-tliere  should  not  be  labels,  and  "Wliy  do  the  son's  pay  for  tlie 
fatliers'  sins?  Wliy  can't  we  behave  as  one  group-hmnan?"  Interestingly,  anotlier 
individual  asked  "Is  Banks  American  or  British? 

Methods:  Task  Two:  Tlie  Lesson  Bank  Exchange  Focus  on  Perceptions  of  the 
Typology  Participants.  Eight  teachers  were  initially  involved  in  tlie  lesson  bank 
exchange  for  phase  two  of  this  study.  Of  the  eight  teachers,  tluee  were  involved  from 
beginning  to  completion  in  providing  input  on  tlieir  perceptions  of  Banks' typology 
tlirough  their  participation  in  individual  interviews  and  participation  in  focus  group 
discussions.  The  other  five  teachers  who  were  not  able  to  participate  in  the  lesson  bank 
exchange  to  completion  provided  some  limited  input  on  their  perceptions  of  Banks' 
typology  through  individual  telephone  discussions  and  tlieir  feedback  during  tlie  early 
stages  of  the  lesson  bank  exchange  (discussed  below  in  Question  Two). 

Ms  Atobi  is  a young  Head  Start  Pr  e K teacher  who  was  born  and  raised  in 
Nigeria.  She  had  been  teaching  the  Pre-schoolers  at  a suburban  elementary  school  in 
Fairfax,  Virginia  for  several  years  when  she  became  involved  in  the  lesson  bank 
exchange  project.  In  keeping  with  tlie  age  group  of  her  class,  her  classroom  enviromnent 
exhibited  a broad  array  of  visuals  such  as  posters,  tliree  dimensional  pin-ups  and 
concrete  manipulable  objects  such  as  dolls,  musical  instruments,  play  telephones  and 
other  teaching  toys.  Her  classroom  was  very  colorful,  attractive  and  stimulating.  Ms 
Atobi  was  very  optimistic  in  her  attitude  about  working  witli  her  children,  sensitive  to 
Uie  need  for  a positive  working  relationship  with  her  teaching  assistant,  and  also  seemed 
to  feel  tliat  tlie  require  home  visits  that  she  made  witli  parents  was  an  important  part  of 
her job. 

Ms.  Irales  is  a young  middle  aged  bi-lingual  teacher  who  was  bom  and  raised  in 
Puerto  Rico.  She  liad  been  teaching  bi-lingual  groups  and  sixth  graders  in  an  elementary 
and  a middle  school  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  for  a few  years  and  was  just  beginning  to  teach 
a course  in  Spanish  to  English  speakmonolingual  students  when  she  became  involved  in 
tlie  lesson  bank  excliange  project.  Ms.  Irales'  classrooms  were  decorated  witli  picture 
posters  illustrating  positive  images  for  her  students  and  clever  quotations  on  critical 
moral  issues  and  values  were  also  posted  around  her  room  and  outside  her  classroom 
doors.  She  expressed  great  concern  for  tlie  role  tliat  moral  and  etliical  development 
would  play  in  the  lives  of  her  students  and  she  was  also  sensitive  to  the  need  for  a 
positive  working  relationsliip  witli  tlie  parents  and  tlie  school  principal. 

Ms.  EIou  is  a young  elementary  teacher  who  was  born  and  raised  in  Lebanon.  She 
liad  worked  as  a teacher's  aid  and,  after  several  years  in  tlie  Career  Ladder"  program,  she 
liad  just  received  her  elementary  teacliing  certificate  and  was  teacliing  sixtli  graders  at 
the  time  of  her  participation  in  the  lesson  bank  exchange  program.  Ms.  Flou's  classroom 
environment  was  enhanced  by  maps  and  charts,  since  a primary  focus  in  her  instmction 
was  social  studies.  She  reflected  a great  entliusiasm  for  instilling  pride  in  the  Arabic 
speaking  students  and  in  sliaring  information  about  the  Arabic  speaking  cultures  witli 
other  students  and  teachers. 

Each  teacher  had  unique  reasons  for  being  interested  in  working  with  me  and  with 
each  other  in  this  project.  Ms.  Atobi  was  involved  on  a voluntary  basis  wit  the 
district-wide  multicultural  task  force  for  her  school  system.  Ms.  Irales  was  involved  in 
cross-cultural  activities  such  as  teaching  African  and  Spanish  dances  to  students  after 
school.  Ms.  Elou  was  a long-time  district-wide  interpreter  for  her  school  system  and  was 
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also  involved  in  an  Arabic  civic  organization  engaged  in  developing  community  inroads 
for  tlie  integration  of  Arab  Americans  into  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  These 
teachers  represent  a variety  of  racial/ethnic  perspectives.  Their  perspectives  and 
opinions  become  evident  where  their  voices  are  presented  in  response  to  focus  group 
questions  in  the  following  Results  section. 

Measurement  During  the  course  of  the  researcher's  individual  conversations  and 
written  dialogues  with  tlie  participating  teachers,  questions  were  interwoven  tliat  were 
directed  toward  imderstanding  their  views  of  the  teacliing  and  learning  process  and 
environment.  Questions  about  the  nature  of  their  roles  as  teachers  in  classrooms  where 
tliey  would  engage  students  in  curriculum  goals  related  to  Banks  typology  were  focused 
Unough  a triple  lens  inquiry  of  1)  the  kind  of  knowledge  tliey  would  use  to  engage 
students  in  curriculum  guided  by  Banks'  typology  of  stages  of  ethnic  identity  and 
curriculum  goals  2)  tlie  kind  of  view  of  human  beings  tliat  tliey  wanted  tlieir  students  to 
develop  3)  the  social  order  of  their  classrooms  and  their  schools. 

Tlie  use  of  focus  group  discussions  was  guided  by  a series  of  questions  tliat  were 
shared  with  participants  prior  to  each  of  three  teleconference  calls.  Tliese  questions  were 
more  specifically  focused  on  perceptions  of  particular  aspects  of  Banks' typology  of 
stages  and  curriculum  goals.  Tlie  questions  were  posed  and  discussions  held  ^er 
teachers  were  already  engaged  in  the  lesson  bank  exchange  experience  of  developing, 
sharing  and  using  related  lessons  for  at  least  four  months  and  had  worked  through  the 
development  of  a first  set  of  lesson  plans  for  Stages  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  typology  The 
following  questions  were  sent  to  each  participating  teacher  prior  to  scheduled 
teleconferences: 

What  potential  do  you  see  for  the  application  of  Banks'  typology  to 
reading,  language  arts  or  social  studies  instruction  at  the  grade  level 
which  you  are  currently  teaching? 

Have  you  incorporated  the  cultural  influences  of  the  students  home  and 
community  environments  into  considerations  for  curriculum  designs  that 
were  guided  by  Banks'  typology?  If  you  have,  in  what  ways  have  you 
done  this?  What  elements  did  you  include? 

What  were  the  sources  of  instructional  materials  that  you  selected for 
curriculum  units  based  on  Banks'  typology  and  curriculum  goals?  What 
were  your  reasons  for  selecting  these  materials? 

If  you  implemented  instruction  with  the  curriculum  units  guided  by 
Banks'  typology  that  you  contributed  to  our  NRRC  project,  how  did 
students  respond? 


What  should  multicultural  instruction  be  for  teachers  and  students? 

How  are  Banks'  typology  and  curriculum  goals  relevant  in  defining 
multicultural  instruction? 

How  have  your  views  of  Stage  1 in  Banks'  typology  changed,  if  any  at  all? 
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How  might  you  adapt  the  other  plans  contributed  (by  fellow  participants)  to 
your  own  students?  How  has  your  definition  of  multicultural  education 
expanded?  How  has  Banks'  typology  helped  you  to  see  new  definitions  of 
multicultural  education?  What  should  multicultural  education  be? 

What  is  Banks'  typology  and  curriculum  goals  trying  to  help  people  to  do  in 
teaching  that  the  curriculum  for  multicultural  education  usually  does  not  do? 


During  individual  conversations  witli  participating  teachers,  it  became  evident  that 
tlieir  views  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  they  needed  for  teaching  particularly  about 
cultures,  the  kinds  of  things  that  they  wanted  their  students  to  learn  about  human  beings. 
, and  the  wavs  tliat  they  perceived  the  social  or"  of  their  classrooms  s and  schools  did 
vary  altliougli  there  were  some  coimnonalties.  Some  of  the  factors  that  seemed  to 
influence  teachers'  perceptions  and  philosophies  were  etlmic  background  of  the  teacher, 
the  homogeneity  or  heterogeneity  of  ethnic  background  of  the  class  they  taught,  and  the 
grade  level  of  tlie  students.  The  interpretations  of  conversations  provided  here  are 
corroborated  in  the  nature  and  content  of  the  lesson  plans  contributed  by  each 
teacher  "their  conceptualizations  of  curriculum  related  to  Banks'  typology  (discussed  in 
following  sections).  Here,  teachers'  expressed  views  are  represented  in  Figure  1. 


During  focus  group  discussions  which  included  three  of  tlie  participating  teachers, 
in  epth  eflections  ere  hared  nd  hese  omments  evealed  dditional  nformation 
tliat  was  more  specifically  refuted  to  perceptions  of  Banks' typology  and  curriculum 
goals  in  several  dimensions.  Teachers'  comments  were  also  informative  of  tlie  impact 
that  tlie  lesson  bank  experience  liad  on  their  ways  of  tliinking  about  multicultural 
instruction.  Tlie  discussion  here  presents  each  teacher's  specific  responses  to  the  focus 
group  questions. 

Ms  Atobi  Banks  ' typology  and  curriculum  goals  can  be  applied  to  every  area  of 
study.  In  reading,  it  is  especially  useful  for  book  selection.  It  can  help  the  teacher  to  go 
beyond  the  standard  books  of  the  school  curriculum  for  reading,  English,  social  studies, 
and  mathematics.  It  is  helpful  in  showing  teachers  ways  in  which  they  can  best  serve  the 
children  in  a class.  It  encompasses  all  areas  and  makes  one  more  sensitive  to  the 
students'  backgrounds. 

I greet  children  in  all  of  the  languages  represented  in  my  class  and  identify  which 
students'  homes  speak  the  language.  I also  identity  all  holidays  observed  by  the  families 
of  the  students  in  my  class  and  the  particular  children  who  observe  these  holidays.  I 
have  also  invited  parents  to  come  and  discuss  the  holiday  with  the  class  and  to  bang 
books,  games,  and  toys  from  their  culture.  For  example,  as  an  extension  of  this  kind  of 
inclusive  learning  experience  we  have  used  red  envelopes  to  send  "thank  you"  to  the 
parents  during  the  Chinese  holiday. 

I have  developed  some  of my  own  ideas  for  the  lesson  bank  exchange.  Others  I have 
adapted  from  the  REACH  program  that  shares  materials  in  my  district.  I have  also  used 
concepts  from  the  Anti-Bias  Curriculum  by  Louise  Derman-Sparks.  For  children  of  such 
a young  age  as  mine,  this  kind  of  curriculum  is  scarce. 

Since  the  children  are  very  young,  it  is  important  to  realize  that  this  kind  of 
instruction  involves  a process.  It  cannot  be  accomplished  and  evaluated  in  one  day.  It 
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must  be  accomplished  on  a gradual  basis.  The  process  has  to  continue  and  you  cannot 
make  a quick  assessment. 

Banks'  typology  helps  me  to  help  the  students  be  inclusive  of  everethnic  group  in  the 
class  and  beyond  the  class.  The  teacher  must  believe  in  the  philosophy.  If  they  do  not 
believe,  the  students  will  know 

The  typology  helps  me  to  make  some  additional  observations  about  classroom 
atmosphere  and  some  new  determinations  about  book  selection  which  depend  on  the 
individual  students  involved.  It  does  not  suggest  a set  curriculum  but  it  does  explain 
what  kind  of  curriculum  individuals  might  need.  It  gets  you  to  reflect  internally,  instead 
of  being  rhetorical.  You  can  focus  on  individual  process  in  terms  of  how  tlie  child 
behaves  or  flunks  and  respond  more  appropriately.  For  example,  when  child  in  my  class 
notices  my  change  from  braided  liair  to  a head  wrap  and  says  fliat  I "look  funny, " I 
reply  "no,  I look  different. " 

Banks'  typology  and  ciuriculum  goals  assists  you  in  focusing  on  the  day  to  day 
living  of  the  class  and  working  it  out. 

Stage  I has  enabled  me  to  help  the  children  to  see  flie  issues  bofli  ways.  One  group 
must  acknowledge  the  stereotype  placed  upon  flieir  group  by  anoflier  as  well  as  the 
values  fliat  they  place  on  the  other  group.  Every  ethnic  group  must  acknowledge  what 
others  think  of  them  and  what  they  think  of  others.  This  is  a very  delicate  stage.  The 
assistant  in  my  class  may  feel  offended.  I have  to  be  sensitive  and  get  everyone  to  buy  in. 
I have  to  work  on  validating  each  child. 

Ms.  Irales.  / agree  with  Ms.  Atobi  one  hundred  percent.  The  topology  helps  you  to 
take  the  opportunity  to  acknowledge  students.  It  can  be  used  in  reading,  social  studies 
and  science.  In  order  to  develop  concepts  related  to  the  issues  for  each  stage  your 
approach  must  be  interdisciplinary.  In  cultural  (fynamics,  we  must  see  a parallel  to 
curriculum  change. 

The  prior  experience  of  my  students  is  an  important  factor.  It  is  difficult,  at  first,  to 
teach  about  racism  or  prejudice.  Although  the  students  have  had  related  experience, 
they  don 't  know  how  to  define  or  express  them. 

I try  to  create  something  new.  I address  current  issues  while  developing 
communication  skills  and  social  skills  through  cooperative  learning  and  role  playing.  I 
see  the  need  to  help  students  to  feel  like  change  agents.  I need  to  help  the  students  to 
transform  the  curriculum. 

Banks'  topology  has  helped  me  to  realize  the  lack  of  multicultural  curriculum.  Students 
needsocial  skills  and  decision  making  skills  for  social  action.  For  example,  we  need 
biographies  of  people  from  the  community.  Our  history  texts  are  not  relevant  to  reality. 

Students  seem  to  feel  intimidated.  They  seem  to  feel  that  there  is  prejudice  against 
their  own  group  and  they  express  prejudice  against  others.  They  have  hostility.  They 
don  't  know  how  to  cope.  They  don  't  seem  to  feel  the  freedom  to  express 
themselves— they  feel  ashamed.  They  need  much  more  work  on  this,  in  continuity. 
Without  another  teacher  to  continue  this  focus,  they  are  lost.  There  are  misconceptions. 
There  is  peer  pressure.  They  feel  intimidated  by  other  groups. 

There  is  a need  for  a reform  movement  to  empower  students  and  teachers  with  the 
skills  and  commitment  needed  to  make  society  and  the  world  more  responsive  to  human 
conditions  of  all  students,  of  all  races,  and  all  social  classes.  This  curriculum  reform 
should  not  be  just  for  schools  with  ethnic  or  racial  mix.  It  should  be  applied  even  where 
the  class  is  homogeneous  in  background.  The  teacher  must  learn  to  be  a facilitator  or 
guide. 


As  in  anthropology,  Banks'  typology  indicates  that  the  student  must  have 
clarification  before  they  can  truly  develop  multicultural  and  global  values.  Banks'  goals 
are  very  relevant. 

It  is  important  to  have  guidelines  like  these  in  order  to  reach  the  goals  for  multicultural 
education. 

Stage  1,  at  first,  seemed  to  be  just  introductory  I now  realize  that  it  is  the 
cornerstone  for  the  entire  topology.  I have  the  responsibility  of  helping  students  to  face 
other  individuals'  thoughts,  helping  them  to  realize  their  position  in  terms  of  how  others 
regard  them,  and  then  helping  them  to  face  the  challenge  of  acknowledging  the 
problems  caused  in  society  because  of perceptions  of  a student's  culture.  [Ms.  Atobi  asks 
"Why?"]  (Response)  Then  we  can  define  ourselves  better. 

I would  adapt  all  of  the  lessons  contributed  by  others  in  some  way.  The  students 
must  realize  that  they  are  linked  to  each  other.  For  example,  the  stereotypes  of  Puerto 
Ricans  can  be  applied  to  the  whole  group  of  Spanish  speaking  ethnic  backgrounds. 

Ms,  Elou,  Banks'  typology  is  very  interesting  for  social  studies.  It  can  be  put  to  good 
use  there.  It  has  rich  possibilities. 

I have  incorporated  students ' home  environment  in  terms  of  cultural  beliefs  and 
traditions  particularly  traditions.  For  example,  there  was  a teacher  who  told  students 
not  to  touch  all  of  the  food  that  was  set  out  on  a buffet  table  — for  sanitary  reasons.  In 
response,  I developed  a lesson  that  included  discussion  of  the  way  that  Arabs  eat— we 
touch  the  food  and  share  a big  dish.  This  is  a tradition  at  home.  I have  also  addressed 
how  traditional  beliefs  at  home  such  as  fastingfor  Ramadan  may  be  in  conflict  with 
test-taking  strategies  such  as  eating  (for  energy)  before  exams. 

The  resource  that  I have  used  for  contributing  to  the  lesson  bank  exchange  is  the 
material  that  three  teachers  in  my  district  developed for  the  bi-lingual  program. 

The  students  in  my  class  are  ethnically  heterogeneous.  The  English  speaking  and  bi 
lingual  students  all  seemed  to  appreciate  and  understand  each  other  better  in  working 
through  the  stage  lessons. 

I agree  with  Ms.  Irales  that  multicultural  instruction  should  be  integrated  into  the 
curriculum  in  every  subject  area.  It  should  involve  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups  in  the 
school  and  community  It  is  most  important,  when  starting,  to  address  the  home 
background,  then  the  community,  then  the  city,  and  then  beyond.  This  is  a specific  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  Arabic  speaking  people.  Banks'  has  included  all  of  the  steps 
necessary  for  starting. 

Stage  I is  very  important.  Each  group  needs  to  identify  the  negative  as  well  as 
positive  aspects.  The  curriculum  for  this  stage  can  provide  the  opportunity  to  deal  with 
stereotypes.  For  example,  I have  observed  that  people  of  my  culture  (Arabic  speaking) 
used  to  be  aggressive  about  assimilating,  but  over  the  past  ten  years  they  have  shown 
that  they  want  to  change  this  way  of  thinking.  Stage  I theory  and  goals  empowers  one  to 
plan  lessons  without  always  focusing  on  pride  first. 

Most  of  the  other  lessons  that  teachers  have  contributed  to  the  lesson  bank  exchange 
can  be  adapted  for  the  students  that  I teach.  We  just  need  to  speak  in  terms  of  ethnicity 
instead  of  race. 

Researcher's  Commentary 


Most  of  the  teachers  whose  voices  are  presented  here  were  selected  for  Phase  Two  of 
tlie  project  because  they  and  their  students  liad  been  participants  in  Phase  One  of  this 
study,  in  which  baseline  data  was  collected  on  students'  ethnic  identity  orientation. 
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reading  engagement  level,  and  locus  of  control  and  on  tlie  content  of  instructional 
materials  and  story  discussion  used  by  teachers  to  provide  instruction  related  to  cultural 
issues.  The  school  sites  were  selected  to  obtain  a cross-sectional  sample  by 
demographics  such  as  region,  ethnicity,  socio-economic  status,  and  grade  level  and 
ability.  I was  in  constant  contact  witli  the  participating  teachers  by  way  of  on  site  visits 
and  telephone  conversations.  During  my  initial  visits  to  sites,  I provided  teachers  with 
an  orientation  that  included  an  introduction  to  Banks'  typology  of  the  stages  of  ethnic 
identity  and  left  supplemental  materials  win  teachers  for  ftuther  review,  before  they 
decided  that  they  would  be  committed  to  participation  in  the  project.  Teachers  were 
informed  that  their  participation  would  require  that  they  submit  a monthly  audiotape  of 
an  instructional  session  in  which  they  engaged  students  in  story  discussion  tliat  was 
culturally  related  if  possible,  but  they  were  not  required  to  adhere  in  any  way  to  the 
principles  of  Banks'  typology  and  curriculum  goals.  The  instructional  material  would  be 
of  their  own  choice. 

In  Phase  Two,  reported  here,  teachers  were  selected  from  tliose  who  had  participated 
previously  in  Phase  One  of  the  study,  with  the  exception  of  three  teachers  at  one  new 
school  site  which  would  expand  the  range  of  grade  levels  covered  in  the  project  to 
include  high  school.  (Pliase  One  of  the  study  involved  the  collection  of  baseline  data  on 
tlie  nature  of  elementary  and  middle-grade  students'  reading  engagement  level,  locus  of 
control,  and  stage  of  ethnic  identity  development  [based  on  Banks' (1981)  typology  of 
etlmic  identity],  and  data  on  the  extent  to  which  selected  literature  and  the  instructional 
interaction  in  these  students'  classrooms  included  content  relevant  to  the  curriculum 
goals  of  Banks'  typology  (Tomlinson,  1995,  1996a).  In  the  inception  of  Phase  Two,  the 
following  steps  were  taken.  All  teachers  were  provided  a review  of  Banks'  typology  of 
tlie  stages  of  etlmic  identity  development  and  related  curriculmn  goals.  They  were 
informed  that  their  participation  would  require  that  they  develop  lesson  plans  guided  by 
Banks'  typology,  tliat,  in  exchange  for  their  contribution,  they  would  receive  copies  of 
all  lessons  developed  by  other  participating  teachers,  and  that  they  would  be  asked  to 
return  a feedback  sheet  for  each  lesson  that  they  received.  As  a last  step  in  the  cycle, 
teachers  would  receive  copies  of  the  feedback  related  to  the  lessons  they  contributed 
before  submitting  tlie  lesson  for  the  next  stage  of  Banks'  typology.  The  project  was 
referred  to  as  the  "lesson  bank  exchange,"  since  participants  would  be  acquiring  a 
collection  of  lessons  tliat  they  might  adapt  for  future  use. 

My  role  in  the  processes  of  Phase  Two  was  to  facilitate  tlie  exchange  of  teacher 
developed  lessons  and  feedback  sheets,  interpret  and  support  any  teacher  feedback  (from 
sender  to  receiver)  that  would  assist  the  receiver  in  the  improvement  of  subsequent 
lesson  designs,  respond  to  any  questions  that  teachers  posed,  and  provide  supplemental 
material  or  additional  feedback  when  requested  or  when  determined  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  a participating  teacher. 


The  utihty  and  generalizabihty  of  Banks'  typology  and  its  potential  for  application  to 
practice  is  supported  by  a substantial  proportion  of  individuals  who  indicated  that  they 
did  consider  the  stage  theory  to  be  realistic  in  capturing  the  spectrum  of  views  that 
individuals  hold  about  their  own  and  other  ethnicities.  A large  majority  of  respondents 
also  felt  that  implementation  of  the  curriculum  goals  would  enhance  ethnic  identity 
development  and  multicultural  competency  for  students.  Another  voice  of  respondents  is 
one  wliich  indicates  tliat  training  based  on  the  concepts  explored  here  should  be  more 
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widely  implemented  and  tliat  information  on  Banks'  concepts  should  be  more  widely 
disseminated  through  publications  tliat  are  broader  in  scope. 

Tliese  perceptions  indicate  the  viabiUty  of  this  theoretical  framework  as  a model  for 
guiding  professional  practice  in  teaching,  counseling,  and  administering  the 
development  of  curriculum  and  instruction,  particularly  for  multicultural  contexts. 
Altliougli  tliere  have,  indeed,  been  numerous  workshops  and  presentations  devoted  to 
multicultmal  issues  that  have  included  or  features  Banks'  theoretical  contributions,  tliere 
is  still  much  work  needed  in  addressing  ways  in  which  the  theory  and  related  goals  can 
be  put  into  practice  concretely.  A more  purposeful  and  precise  examination  of  tlie  stage 
tlieory  and  curriculum  goals  could  provide  needed  direction  for  the  development  of 
curriculum  guidelines  tliat  would  also  enliance  the  professional  development  of 
individuals  who  will  be  responsible  for  deUvering  instruction  tliat  is  multicultural  in 
context. 

Tlie  data  indicates  that  staff  development  was  tlie  least  often  cited  source  of 
knowledge  for  familiarity  with  Banks'  typology  altliougli  multicultural  issues  seem  to  be 
popular  topics  on  tlie  agenda  for  school  personnel  training.  Responses  reveal  a need  for 
a greater  effort  to  incorporate  Banks'  theory  and  curriculum  goals  into  staff  training  and 
development  on  multiculturaUsm  and  diversity.  Where  many  more  respondents  cite  their 
own  reading,  coursework  or  conferences  more  frequently  as  sources  of  this  knowledge  it 
is  clear  that  a substantial  number  of  education  professionals  who  might  benefit  from 
exposure  to  the  theory  and  curriculum  goals  are  left  to  do  so  at  random,  rather  than  in 
the  more  concentrated  and  targeted  kind  of  opportunity  that  is  available  from  those  who 
are  responsible  for  programming  personnel  training 

Interestingly,  individual  predictions  of  the  stage  of  thinking  that  would  be 
characteristic  of  most  of  the  respondents'  students  or  clients  is  supportive  of  the  findings 
in  Phase  One  of  this  study  (Tomlinson,  1995).  A substantial  proportion  of  respondents 
indicated  that  they  believed  that  most  of  the  students  (or  clients)  that  they  work  with 
would  be  rated  as  Stage  3 thinkers  while  many  other  respondents  perceived  their 
students  as  primarily  Stage  1 or  2 thinkers.  Students  who  participated  in  Phase  One  of 
this  study  did  show  tliis  pattern  of  stage  ratings.  This  finding  further  substantiates  the 
need  for  a closer  look  at  Banks'  theory  and  ciuriculum  goals  for  Stages  1, 2,  and  3 in 
terms  of  addressing  the  related  issues  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  other  professionals 
who  will  select  curriculum  materials  and  facilitate  instruction  or  other  developmental 
experiences. 

Tlie  enhancement  of  ethnic  identity  development  and  multicultural  competence  for 
teachers  as  well  as  their  students  does  require  tliat  instruction  that  is  multicultural  in 
content  be  appropriately  multicultural  in  process.  Perhaps,  where  students  are 
considered  to  be  primarily  Stage  3 thinkers,  it  is  likely  that  they  have  only  been  exposed 
to  processes  that  address  multicultural  content  in  the  superficial  celebratory  and  additive 
ways  rather  than  the  deeper  analytical  approaches.  Teachers  need  to  be  equipped  to 
engage  students  in  an  analytical  exploration  of  content  that  addresses  the  issues  of  Stage 
1,  2,  and  3 thinking  for  matters  related  to  the  ethnic  groups  represented  by  their  students 
before  immersing  them  in  the  exploration  of  numerous  other  cultures.  Additional  data 
collected  in  this  study  does  indicate  that  there  is  an  ongoing  propensity  toward 
multicultural  curriculum  that  reaches  out  to  numerous  ethnic  groups  other  than  those 
represented  by  the  students  receiving  the  instmction,  while  aiming  at  goals  and 
objectives  characterized  by  Stages  4,  5,  and  6 rather  titan  first  embracing  the  students' 
ethnic  heritage  and  the  issues  that  are  a part  of  tlieir  legacy  through  goals  and  objectives 
characterized  by  stages  1,  2,  and  3.  Tliis  phenomenon  was  observed  at  the  early  grade 
levels  as  well  as  tlie  more  advanced  grade  levels. 
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Figure  1.  Varying  teacher  views  of  important  knowledge  for  self  "d  students  within 
a perception  of  school  structure  and  climate  as  expressed  in  project  exchanges 
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Figure  5.1.  The  Stages  of  Ethnic  and  Cuiturai  Deveiopment 


SCHOOL  RULES:  SOME  TENSIONS  BETWEEN  STUDENT 
TEACHERS'  NEEDS  AND  SCHOOL 
POLICY  AND  PRACTICE 


Jim  Welsh 

Uniyfi^sity  of  Brunei  Darussalam 
Brunei  Darussalam 


There  is  common  agreement  tliat  'discipline'  is  an  Import  element  In  the  ways  In 
which  we  fudge  a school  and  that  what  we  often  prefer  to  call  classroom  coned  and 
management  skills'  are  considered  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  range  of  skills  that  we 
expect  teach  to  exhibit.  As  teacher  educators  It  is  therefore  understood  that  we  hew 
imparted  these  skills  (at  last  at  tlie  smvivalist  level')  to  our  student  teachers  and  there  is  a 
very  rich  and  varied  literature  (Slee,  1905)  available  to  the  education  professional  about 
what  we  mean  by  'discipline'  and  metliods  by  which  we  acliieve  it  in  the  classroom  The 
subject  of  school  disciphne  is  one  on  Which  everyone  ha.  a view  from  the  vast  and 
intellectually  challenging  work  d critical  theorists  such  as  Foucautt  (1979),  Bernstein 
(1990),  and  Bourdieu  and  Passeron(  1990),  who  argue  that  the  ,way  in  which  we  think 
about  discipline  are  pan  of  the  ways  in  which  the  distribution  of  power  In  society  y 
reflected  In  the  way  that  we  Interpret  tmth,  to  the  Man  on  the  street  who  firmly  believes 
tliat  schoolchildren  are  becoming  more  unruly  and  mat  It's  about  time  that  teachers  and 
schools  did  something  about  it.  Every  one  has  a view  on  children's  school  behaviour. 

In  tlie  Brunei  context  it  is  often  stated  by  foreign  or  expatriate  teachers  that  tmly 
represent  a “haven  of  peace  (Darussalam)”  compared  with  those  they  may  have 
previously  experienced  In  their  home  countries  Indeed,  those  working  in  school  and 
colleges  Soutlieast  Asia  often  contrast  the  'havens  of  peace'  tliey  work  in  with  tlie 
Images  we  have  througli  our  satelUte  TVs  of  the  violence  and  disorder  so  often 
portrayed  by  the  western  media  as  the  norm  in  the  state  schools  of  some  western 
industrialised  countries . And  yet,  as  research  shows  it  is  repetitive  patterns  of  low-level 
disruptive  behavior  that  lead  to  low  academic  achievement  and  hi^  levels  of  stress  for 
both  pupils  and  teachers.  Such  behaviours  as  'talking  out  of  turn',  calculated  idleness  or 
work  avoidance  liindering  other  pupils'  and  'making  uimecessary  (nonverbal)  noise' 
(DES,1989)  are  tlie  dripping  taps  tliat  erode  the  academic  and  social  curriculum  of  the 
classroom  and  there  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  absent  from  Bruneian  classrooms 
in  the  primary  or  the  secondary  sectors.  Given  that  Brunei  lias  achieved  most  of  its 
quantitative  targets  educationally  as  there  is  tree  education  for  all  citizens  who  aspire 
after  from  the  pre-school  to  the  tertiary  level  it  is  Governments  main  thrust  now  to 
improve  the  system  as  performance  indicators  at  all  levels  indicate  tliat  quaUty  needs 
Improvement  (Ministry  of  Education,  1993).  It  is  by  way  of  to  tlie  thequ^tative 
improvement  the  teaching  force  that  tliis  small  pilot  research  project  was  developed, 
keeping  In  mind  the  starting  point  given  in  tlie  DES  document  that  The  behaviour  of 
pupils  in  a school  is  influenced  by  a most  every  aspect  of  tlie  way  it  Is  run  and  how  it 
relates  to  the  cormnunity  it  serves'  (DES,  1989).  As  indicated  by  tlie  work  of  Watkins 
and  Wagner  (1987)  difierent  patterns  of  behavior  among  pupils  can  be  observed  at  three 
levels  (a)  tlie  organisational  level,  (b)  the  classroom  level,  and  (c)  tlie  individual  level, 
with  different  patterns  of  intervention  and  understanding  being  required  at  each  level. 
Tills  study  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  actions  of  preservice  primary  school  student 
teachers  at  the  classroom  level  but  it  reflects  some  of  the  concerns  they  felt  both  about 
'discipline'  at  the  organisational  level  and  at  the  level  of  individual  pupils. 
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Primary  Teacher  Education  In  the  Sultan  Hassanal  Bolkiah  Institute  of  Education 

Primary  student  teachers  follow  one  of  two  programmes  at  tlie  Sultan  Hassanal 
Bolkiali  Institute  of  Education  (SHBIE),  a 3 year  Certificate  of  Education  (Cert,  Ed.)  or 
a year  Bachelor  Degree  d Primary  Education  (BA  Pr.  Ed.),  both  programmes  offering 
Strands  M Malay  and  an  English  medimn  stand.  Both  programmes  prepare  students  to 
teach  In  the  Upper.Primary  School  to  Levels  4,  5 and  6 which  would  normally  cover  the 
pupil  age  range  of  approximately  8 to  12  year.  All  primary  education  students  follow  a 
common  core  programme  of  Pedagogical  Studies  (PS)  coordinated  by  Professor  Sim 
Wong  Kool  and  team-taught  by  lectures  drawn-from  all  departments  of  SHBIE.  I 
However,  this  paper  will  deal  only  witli  students  following  the  Certificate  of  Education 
who  are  In  their  final  year. 

Tliere  are  three  PS  courses,  two  taught  in  the  first  two  semesters  of  the  students'  first 
r and  one  further  PS  course  taught  in  their  final  year  all  three  courses  are 'aimed  at 
preparing  students  to  become  Skillful,  Informed  and  Reflective  Strategists' 
(Handbook,  1995)  and  are  designed  to  link  with  the  main  Teacliing  Practice  sessions  of  6 
weeks  each  in  years  two  and  three.  In  PS  II,  taught  before  the  first  major  Teaching 
Practice  in  year  2,  students  cover  among  other  topics  'Management  of  Learning,  such  as 
managing  mixed  ability  groups  managing  time-on-task  effectively  and  managing 
disruptive  behaviour'.  Among  the  references  died  for  this  course  are  Bauer  (1991), 
Bennett  (1993),  Jones  (1990)  and  Wragg  (1993). 

Reflective  Strategists 

Louise  Stoll  acknowledges  tliat  teachers  'are  action-oriented  practical  people' and 
further  notes  tliat  given  tlie  multitude  of  demands  made  upon  them  by  their  ministries 
tlieir  principals  the  changes  in  society  being  brought  into  the  classroom  let  alone  new  or 
updated  curricula,  that  It  is  often  to  do  you  have  always  done...than  develop  new 
strategies  or  evaluate  current  one  to  see  whether  tliey  address  teaching 
goals'(Stoll,1996).  It  is  to  break  witli  this  laissez-faire  background  tliat  SHBIE  has 
embarked  upon  a deliberate  strategy  of  seeing  Teacher  Education  at  SHBIE  as  the  first 
step  in  on-going  professional  development  In  which  teacher  based  classroom  research 
will  make  teachers  more  skillful  and  better  informed.  (Sun,  1993) 

Tliere  are  two  ways  described  by  Elliott  (1991)  in  which  teachers  engage  in 
reflection  on  their  practice  for  self-development,  the  first  requires  the  teacher  to  research 
on  a problem  In  tlie  classroom  leading  to  a change  in  practice,  i.e.  reflection  leads  to 
action.  In  the  second  action  initiates  reflection  in  that  some  aspect  of  teaching  is  changed 
in  response  to  a classroom  problem  and  the  teacher  self-monitors  the  effectiveness  of  the 
change  or  strategy  and  so  gains  new  understanding  of  the  situation  In  this  study  the 
second  approach  is  used  to  examine  the  Impact  of  disruptive  behaviour  in  the  classroom 
on  student  teachers  perceptions  of  teaching  and  some  ameliorative  procedures  are  drawn 
from  course  texts  to  assist  student  teachers  develop  new  strategies  to  cope  with 
classroom  management  problems 

In  an  earlier  paper  McMurray  noted  tliat  tliere  were  wide  ranges  of  confidence 
expressed  by  graduating  students  from  SHBIE  relating  to  their  abiUty  to  perform  general 
teacliing  tasks,  witli  marked  differences  noted  over  responding  appropriately  to 
disruptive  pupil  behaviour;  almost  half  the  respondents  from  one  programme  feeling 
uncertain  about  how  to  dead  with  disruptive  behaviour  (McMurray,  1990)  Part  of  the 
problem  derived  from  a lack  of  consistency  among  tlie  school  organisations  as  to  how  to 
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deal  witli  disruptive  behaviour  . Altliough  tliere  are  tlie  usual  Ministry  guidelines  for 
principals  and  teachers  or  how  to  deaf  with  gross  behaviour  and  there  are  clear 
indications  among  teacher  and  parent  groups  s to  wliat  is  unacceptable  pupil  beliaviour 
in  tlie  Brunei  context,  tliere  appeared,  according  to  student  and  inservice  teacher  reports, 
to  be  a fairly  ad  hoc  approach  among  schools  on  how  to  deal  witli  tlie  more  repetitious 
examples  of  poor  behaviour.  And  yet  it  is  lust  tliis  type  of  behaviour  tliat  teachers 
complain  tliat  tliey  spend  too  much  time  on,  for  instance  as  et  al  (1996)  reports  over  50% 
of  teachers  In  tlie  UK  consider  tliat  tliey  spend  more  time  tlian  tliey  ought  on  matters  of 
order  and  control  and  tlie  E Elton  Committee  (DES,1989)  cordirmed  in  their  major 
Investigation  of  discipline  In  UK  schools  tliat  while  examples  of  physical  violence 
against  teachers  were  few,  tliere  was  often  continuous  disruption  with  talking  out  of  turn 
and  liindering  otlier  children  being  major  types  of  disruptive  behaviour.  Such  behaviour 
it  is  suggested  by  Wheldall  and  Merrett  (1988)  is  time  washing  irritating  stressful  and, 
ultimately  exliausting  for  teachers'. 

Student  Teachers’  perceptions  of  discipline  of  in  primary  schools  and  of  the 
disruptive  pupil  behaviour 

In  Brunei  tliere  is  an  expectation  tliat  certain  forms  of  conduct  will  be  conformed  to, 
especially  public  conduct  and  traditional  courtesies  and  such  behaviour  Is  tauglit  through 
various  programmes  of  moral  educator,  now  mostly  conducted  through  Civics.  Ugama 
and  tlie  recently  articulated  national  philosophy  of  the  Malay  Islamic  Monarchy  (MTR) 
Tlius  it  expected  that  schoolchildren  will  obey  school  niles  , respect  teachers  and 
community  leaders,  respect  each  other  and  be  bye  to  the  school  and  the  nation.  This  is 
reinforced  through  MIB,  counseling  in  schools,  and  through  the  use  of  sanctions  and 
punishments  inside  and  outside  the  classroom,  commonly  resorted  to  but  often 
unreported  and  little  researched. 

Tlie  research  reported  here  preceded  and  continued  into  the  final  Teaching  Practice 
in  1996  (altliougli  it  involved  their  recalling  the  circumstances  of  their  Teaching  Practice 
in  1995)  for  the  1993  intake  of  the  Certificate  of  Education  students.  The  number 
Involved  was  49  students  and  tlie  intention  of  the  study  was  not  only  to  find  out  about 
behaviour  in  a sample  of  primary  schools  but  also  to  share  with  student  teachers 
Information  about  tlieir  school  and  to  see  whether  together  they  could  effect  wortliwliile 
change  in  their  understanding  of  the  nature  d discipline  in  tlieir  classrooms  and  in  the 
ways  in  wliich  tliey  respond  to  issues  of  classroom  contra  and  management 

Method 

A questionnaire  was  distributed  to  primary  teacher  education  students  who  wore  in 
tlieir  final  semester  of  tlieir  final  year  of  the  Certificate  in  Education  programme  prior  to 
tlieir  commencing  tlieir  final  Teaching  Practice. 

Questionnaire  1 (Appendix  1 ) was  administered  as  part  of  an  exercise  in  examining 
classroom  management  and  control  during  a course  on  tlie  Sociology  of  the  School  and 
was  In  two  parts  Part  A dealing  witli  tlieir  judgements  about  how  well  they  managed 
their  classes  on  Teaching  Practice  1 (at  the  and  of  tlie  second  year),  how  well  they 
established  rules  and  relationsliips,  and  tlie  nature  of  rewards  and  punislunents  tliat  they 
used  and  observed  while  on  Teaching  Practice  . Part  B asked  tliem  to  list  the  kinds  of 
behaviour  tliat  tliey  found  most  frequently  to  be  disruptive  in  their  classrooms  This 
questionnaire  was  based  on  tlie  work  of  Merrett  and  Wlieldall  (1988)  and  the  Report  of 
tlie  Elton  Committee  (DES,  1989).  From  these  sources  a list  of  behaviours  was  drawn  up 


tliat  seemed  to  be  relevant  to  me  local  context  and  tlie  students  were  asked  to  rank  tliese 
behaviors  according  to  whetlier  tliey  were  disruptive  to  teacliing  and  learning  in  tlie 
classroom  (See  Appendix  1 P arm  A and  B.) 

Tlie  first  administration  of  the  questionnaire  (parts  A and  B)  was  based  on  students 
recall  of  their  experience  of  teaching  in  schools  on  their  previous  teaching  practice 
(TPl)  six  montlis  earlier  and  was  completed  and  analysed  and  discussed  as  part  of  tlieir 
coursework.  The  second  part  of  the  work  only  entailed  tlieir  completion  of  Part  B for  a 
second  time  at  the  end  of  tlieir  final  Teaching  Practice  (TP2)  and  it  was  tlien  lianded  in 
to  the  supervisor. 

Results 

On  tlie  first  questionnaire  given  as  part  of  the  student’s  course  there  appeared  to  be 
no  problems  In  recall  and  verification  was  by  cross-referencing  with  each  other.  As  part 
of  the  object  was  to  demonstrate  to  them  that  they  had  already  built  up  a very  complex 
series  of  Impressions  about  teaching  skills  the  amount  of  recall  th^  were  ebb  to  achieve 
was  both  very  gratifying  and  suprising  to  them  the  first  exercise  involved  their 
perceptions  of  the  relative  Importance  of  some  non  classroom  management  skills  listed 
below  in  Table  1. 


Table  (1) 

Percentages  of  preservice  student  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  relative  Importance 
of  some  class  management  skills  (n=49) 


Class  management  skill 

Most 

Important 

Moderate 

Important 

Least 

Effective  lesson  begiimings 

55 

36 

10 

Appropriateness  of  tasks 

39 

37 

24 

Questions  and  explanations 

37 

45 

18 

Preparation  of  lessons 

35 

35 

30 

Teaching  maimer  and  relationships 
with  class 

35 

29 

36 

Response  to  pupils'  work 

and  behaviour 

33 

51 

16 

Vigilance  and  awareness 
of  what  is  going  on 

27 

35 

38 

Transitions  bom  one  activity  to  another 

10 

27 

63 

Effective  lesson  endings 

8 

29 

63 

Table  1 indicates  the  relative  importance  to  the  group  of  various  classroom  manage 
skills  and  unsurprisingly  given  the  lack  of  experience  of  me  group  their  main  concern  is 
with  getting  the  lesson  started.  Indeed,  there  is  no  surprise  that  the  first  five  items  all 
deal  witli  getting  started,  having  something  tliat  they  and  the  pupils  want  to  do,  befog 
able  to  ask  questions  and  answer  and  (giver,  the  threat  of  the  supervisor  at  the  door  with 
lesson.  It  may  seem  surprising  that  ending  a lesson  is  seen  in  such  a lowly  position  but 
quite  commonly  at  stage  (TP2)  students  are  so  concerned  with  getting  the  lesson  going 
and  keeping  it  going  that  time  management  in  terms  of  arriving  at  a neat  conclusion  is 
not  seen  as  a priority.  Similarly,  although  inservice  teachers  will  often  rate  Transitions' 
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as  a problem  area  because  tliey  are  ebb  to  deal  witli  several  activities  in  a lesson,  student 
teachers  at  SHBDE  are  usually  more  cautious  in  their  lesson  plamiing  and  do  not  have 
too  many  transitions  to  make  and  so  liave  not  yet  experienced  its  difilculties,or  else  they 
avoid  transitions  as  tar  as  possible  because  they  can  foresee  difficulties. 

Witli  regard  to  Exercise  2.1  (Relationsliip)  most  students  found  plenty  of  external 
reasons  for  the  state  of  their  relationships  with  their  classes.  Such  things  were  several 
times  mentioned  as  pupil  motivation,  the  class  organisation  (whether  streamed  or 
unstreamed),  nature  of  the  syllabus  to  be  taught,  the  social  class  of  the  community^  me 
Interference  of  the  SHBDE  supervisor  or  tlie  class  teacher.  Only  a few,  mostly  femdes, 
were  able  to  Insert  tliemselves  Into  tlie  framework  of  tlie  relationsliips  of  the  classroom, 
perhaps  because  of  the  transitory  nature  of  a six  week  long  teaching  practice. 
Indeed,several  students  commented  tliat  liad  tliey  been  at  tlie  School  for  a whole  term 
tliey  were  sure  tliat  tliey  would  liave  dmuch  more  meaningful  relationsliips  witli  botli  tlie 
pupils  and  tlieir  teacher  colleagues. 

Interestingly,  most  of  tlie  rules  mentioned  by  tlie  group  under  Exercise  2.3  (Rules) 
related  to  activities  mentioned  later  under  Part  B regarding  disruptive  behaviour  Rules 
concerning  raising  the  liand  when  a pupil  wishes  to  speak  or  answer,  not  leaving  their 
seat  without  permission,  paying  attention,  respecting  each  otlier,  and  punctuaUty  figure 
liighly  among  the  rules  that  students  try  to  employ  in  tlieir  classrooms  However,  most 
admit  to  only  partial  in  getting  compliance  with  their  classroom  rules  mainly^  they 
claim,  because  pupils  don't  listen  to  e teacher  or  are  Inattentive  in  other  ways.  To  a 
certain  extent  tlie  students  calm  to  be  victims  of  the  school  culture,  for  Instance,  In  some 
schools  punctuaUty  and  such  activities  as  eating  In  class  may  be  dealt  with  more 
leniently  than  in  mother  school  or  even  between  different  supervising  teachers  In  the 
same  school.  Very  few  showed  evidence  of  considering  how  they  might  change  the  way 
In  which  they  set  the  rules  for  their  class  and  most  take  it  as  something  determined  'out 
tliere'  by  the  school  leadership  or  by  institutional  custom,  the  culture  of  the  staffroom. 

With  regard  to  Exercise  3 (Rewards  and  Punishments)  a very  wide  variety  of 
rewards  and  punishments  are  reported  It  Is  clear  that  as  with  discipline  some  primary 
schools  have  written  guides  as  to  what  is  recommended  and  what  is  frowned  upon  but 
that  even  in  those  schools  individual  teachers  show  to  the  student  teachers  a wide  range 
of  behaviours,  some  Iimovative  and  some  even  bizarre.  Rewards  at  the  school  level 
invariably  involve  some  form  of  public  recognition,  either  at  an  assembly  or  by 
displaying  good  work  In  a public  place  or  perhaps  rewarding  by  giving  some  school 
position.  AU  students  report^  that  their  schools  valued  and  recognised  good  good  as 
well  as  scholastic  and  sporting  achievement  In  the  classroom  most  classrooms  showed 
evidence  of  displays  of  work  and  public  acknowledgement  by  the  class  teacher  of 
outstanding  effort  and  achievement.  Many  students  reported  Instances  of  Instrumental 
rewards  such  as  the  giving  of  stare  and  team  contests  over  a week,  oflen,rewarded  with 
sweets  and  drinks  or  even  picnics  But  a substantial  number  reported  that  the  teachers 
they  were  with  only,  gave  praise-  or  conversely  criticism. 

Many  students  reported  that  schools  had  a booklet  for  parents  containing  the  school 
policy  on  punishment  which  in  some  cases  forms  a contract  with  the  parent  who  dyne 
the  booklet  to  indicate  agreement.  Severe  punishments  reported  may  Involve  some 
forms  of  physical  chastisement  (although  corporal  punishment  is  forbidden  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education),  withdrawal  of  privileges,  and  ultimately  suspension.  Such 
measures  are  usuaUy  invoked  only  for  serious  offences  such  as  fighting,  vandalism 
truancy,  stealing,  smoking  and  substance  abuse  it  is  clear  that  most  students  were  aware 
that  tliere  were  dear  procedures  in  place  in  most  schools  for  dealing  with  serious 
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misbehaviour  and  that  these  were  cases  whore  the  senior  start  should  be  involved.They 
liad  been  informed  of  this  situation  by  the  Headteacher  and  SHBIE  supervisor. 

At  the  classroom  level  student  experience  was  much  more  eclectic.  Although  there 
were  a common  range  of  punishments  involving  withdrawal  of  privileges  (e.g.  staying 
back  at  playtime),  being  placed  imder  dose  surveillance  by  the  class  teacher,  sending  a 
note  to  the  parents,  and  being  given  socially  useful  tasks  such  as  cleaning  cupboards  or 
the  furniture  there  were  many  instances  of  punishments  that  were  humiliating  Involving 
exclusion  and  sarcasm  or  ridicule;  that  were  painful  involving  physical  actions  such  as 
pincliing,  dancing  In  tire  sun,  holding  weighs;  or  that  were  even  potentially  dangerous 
such  as  being  made  to  stand  on  top  of  place  of  furniture  In  all  cases  SHBIE  students 
were  able  to  imderstand  why  such  action  had  been  taken  but  at  tire  same  time  were  able 
to  suggest  alternative  and  less  draconian  measures  tliat  could  also  have  been  used. 

Disruptive  Behaviour 

Using  the  table  derived  from  tire  Elton  Report  (DES,  1989)  as  a guide 
(Appendix  1, Part  B)  students  were  asked  to  report  whether  any  of  the  behaviours  hsted 
occurred  frequently  in  tlieir  classroom  (i.e.  at  least  once  a week  or  more)  and  to  add  any 
otlier  disruptive  behaviour  which  occurred.  A disruptive  behaviour  was  taken  to  be  one 
that  would  Interrupt,  even  In  a minor  way,  the  natuial  flow  of  the  lesson  and  that  could 
be  of  a mild  nature,  as  is  the  case  of  most  disruptive  behaviour  The  students  could  tick 
as  many  items  as  they  wished. 

It  is  clear  from  the  responses  that  SHBIE  students  did  not  frequently  experience  any 
serious  or  gross  forms  of  disruptive  behaviour.  The  particular  pupil  behaviours  that  that 
group  most  frequently  encoimtered  (see  Table  were  below  were  out  king  out  of  was 
which  by  al  the  group,  'disturbing  other  pupils'  and  ‘avoiding  doing  work’  being 
mentioned  by  nine  out  ton  students  and  moving  aroimd'  and  general  messing  about 
while  seated'  being  mentioned  by  eight  out  ten  students.  No  instances  of  aggression  to 
other  pupils  or  to  the  teacher  nor  of  verbal  abuse  to  other  pupils  or  the  teacher  were 
reported  as  occurring  frequently,  which  may  reinforce  me  reputation  of  Bruneian 
classrooms  as  being  relative  'havens  of  peace’ ! . 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  no  instances  of  gross  misbehaviour  ever  occur 
and  in  Table  3 below,  the  most  commonly  cited  forms  of  most  disruptive  behaviour  are 
shown.  These  are  behaviours  that  Interrupt  the  lesson  such  that  action  ha  to  be  taken  by 
the  teacher  to  stop  the  behaviour  i.e.  it  is  serious  enough  to  halt  al  proceedings  for  a time 
but  perhaps  only  for  a short  time.  Again,  as  students  were  given  a tree  choice  as  to  how 
many  to  tick,  these  figures  reflect  the  percentage  of  the  group  noting  those  types  of 
behaviour  that  occurred  In  their  classroom  that  were  the  most  disruptive  All  students 
ticked  at  least  one  behaviour.  Only  a small  proportion  (22  per  cent)  reported  aggression 
towards  other  pupils  but  obviously  even  if  it  only  occurred  once  it  could  be  a 
significantly  dramatic  incident 

In  the  student  teacher  s d classroom.  None  of  the  students  reported  physica 
aggression  by  pupils  directed  towards  themselves  and  less  man  one  in  ten  reporter 
veibal  abuse  directed  towards  themselves  or  to  other  pupils. 
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Table  (2) 

Most  frequent  types  of  disruptive  pupil  behaviour  reported  by  preservice  primary 
school  student  teachers'  on  Teaching  Practice  1.  (1995) 

(p=49  figures  In  percentages 
'Frequency'  means  being  observed  at  bad  once  a week 


Type  of  disruptive 

Percentage  importing 

Behaviour 

behaviour  as  fi^quntly  occurring 

Talking  out  of  turn 

100 

Disturbing  other  pupils 

92 

Avoiding  doing  work/delaying  starting  etc 

92 

Moving  around/leaving  desk 

88 

Genera  'messing  about'  while  seated 

86 

Making  urmecessary  noise 

75 

Lack  of  pimctuality 

60 

Tables 

Most  type  of  reported  by  primary  school  student  teachers  on  Teaching  Practice  1. 

(1995)  (n=49) 

Figures  In  percentages. 

Most  disruptive  behaviour 

Percentage  reporting 

Talking  out  of  turn 

92 

Disturbing  other  pupils 

82 

General  uruuly  conduct 

72 

Avoiding  work 

60 

Lack  of  pimctirality 

53 

Impertinence 

39 

Aggression  towards  other  pupils 

22 

'Disruption ' was  defined  by  the  students  as  meaning  that  the  progress  of  the 
lesson  was  disturbed  by  the  event(s)  for  a significant  period. 

As  with  frequency  of  disruptive  beliaviour 'talking  out  of  turn  and 'disturbing  other 
pupils'  were  tlie  behaviours  tliat  the  majority  of  student  teachers  reported  as  being  the 
most  disruptive.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 'general  unruly  conduct' is  reported  by  72 
per  cent  of  the  students  whereas  'general  messing  about' while  frequent  is  not  seen  as 
'mod  disruptive'.  This  presumably  is  because  unruly  conduct  is  generally  not  done  while 
seated  and  involves  both  moving  around  and  physically  interfering  witli  other  pupils  and 
so  has  the  potential  for  creating  a much  more  serious  situation.  'Impertinence'  Is 
relatively  rare  between  children  and  adults  in  Brunei  society  and  so  any  kind  of  cheeky 
or  impertbehaviour  which  may  be  overlooked  in  other  cultures  may  well  be  picked  up  as 
potentially  disruptive  behaviour,  especially  for  a student  who  could  fear  the  escalation  of 
such  behaviour  into  even  worse  behaviour. 

Group  Discussion  on  the  results 

During  the  period  of  feedback  on  tlie  above  data  witli  students  taking  Sociology  of 
the  School,  it  became  clear  that  many  students  were  uncertain  as  to  how  to  set  rules  and 
tended  to  believe  that  these 'rules' were  part  of  the  job  of  the  school  leadership  and  that 
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tlie  school's  punishment  system  should  be  able  to  take  care  of  this  aspect  of  school  life 
tlius  allowing  than  to  get  on  with  their  'main  job*  of  teaching.  It  was  also  dear  that  all  the 
schools  had  similar  rules  for  pupils  behaviour  our  and  similar  sanctions  when  these  rubs 
were  broken  ranging  from  warnings  and  verbal  rebukes  and  'looks'  for  minor  offences  to 
lines,  extra  work  and  punishment  exercises  for  more  serious  offences  and  to  suspension 
and  ultimately  exclusion  for  tlie  mod  serious  offence.  However,  at  the  classroom  level 
for  the  student  teacher  it  was  agreed  that  the  basic  prerequisite,  not  only  to  classroom 
but  to  good  discipline  is  establishing  a 'good  relationship’  For  this  puipose  we  found 
Pollard's  (1985)  definition  of  a 'good  relationship'  helpful  where  he  says:  'it  is  perfectly 
possible  to  analyse  a "good  relationship,  as  a set  of  understanding  which  liave  been 
socially  constructed  tlirougli  classroom  Interaction.  Tlie  critical  point  here  Is  mat  botli 
teachers  and  pupils  must  recognise  the  basic  concerns  of  me  other).'  Further  to  tliis  it 
was  noted  in  the  Elton  Report  that  many  teachers  lack  tlie  sorts  of  group  skills  tliat 
would  enable  them  to  establish  the  right  kinds  of  respectful  relationships.  Consequent 
upon  this  discussion  tlie  group  decided  tliat  It  wished  to  find  a way  of  enabling 
tliemselves  to  establish  a set  ofgroundmles  for  their  own  classes  (i.e..tlieir  own  rules 
and  to  this  end  a section  of  the  course  which  was  examining  teacher  and  school 
effectiveness  studies  set  aside  tutorial  time  to  examine  the  work  of  Wragg  (1984)  (the 
SHBIE  external  examiner,  Neville  Bennett  is  a colleague  of  Wragg  at  Exeter  University) 
with  regard  to  the  'Circle  Approach' which  emphasises  providing  a supportive  context 
for  class  discussion  and  Wheldall  and  Merrett  (1989)  with  regard  to  their  concept  of 
'Positive  teaching'.  The  latter  approach  emphasises  that  teaching  is  concerned  with  the 
observable  so  don't  focus  on  things  you  can  do  nothing  about;  that  almost  all  classroom 
behaviour  is  learned  and  that  therefore  bad  behaviour  can  be  unlearned  that  learning 
involves  changes  In  behaviour  and  mat  changes  In  behaviour  which  are  followed  by 
desirable  or  rewarding  consequences  are  likely  to  be  repeated;  and  that  behaviour  is 
influenced  by  He  context.  The  strategies  implied  by  these  various  authorities  discussed 
and  simulated  In  tutorials  and  video  programmes  bom  the  BBC  Education  series 
Teaching  Today  gave  fruitful  and  relevant  examples  of  the  approaches  at  work  with 
practicing  teachers  but  In  a UK  environment. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  main  effect  of  this  short  wiit  of  work  was  to  allow 
student  teachers  who  had  reflected  on  a particular  aspect  of  classroom  management, 
dismpt  behaviour,  to  practice  some  strategies  to  help  avoid  difficult  situations  In  the 
future  and  also  to  relieve  their  classrooms  of  i/ie  constant  Intermption  from  the  mild 
dismption  mat  is  pan  of  the  daily  life  of  many  teachers  . Essentially  the  two  main 
strategies  which  in  fact  all  the  students  tried  In  their  subsequent  teaching  practice  (TP2), 
was : 

(1)  to  concentrate  In  their  management  skills  on:  getting  them  In;  "sting  on  with 
tliem;  getting  on  witli  It;  and  getting  them  out  and  rewarding  desired  behaviours  with 
praise(Wheld  all.)  and  (2)  to  use  the  circle  approach  to  get  their  classes  and  them /o 
jointly  agree  on  certain  behaviour  In  the  classroom  which  became  the  Golden  Rules  for 
that  classroom  Pupils  were  supposed  to  devise  through  circle  time  activities  those  forms 
of  behaviour  that  they  wished  to  have  both  for  themselves  and  for  others.  In  this  way 
pupils  and  teachers  are  encouraged  to  think  more  about  their  own  behaviour  and  its 
effect  on  others  In  the  manner  suggested  by  Pollard. 

Both  these  are  put  in  the  context  of  classroom  management  skills  that  are 
underpinned  by  a strategy  of  prevention  rather  than  cure.  As  Brophy  states: 
it  is  char  from  research  that  the  key  to  effective  management  is  prevention.  Effective 
managers  are  distinguished  by  their  success  in  preventing  problems  from  arising  rather 
than  by  special  skills  in  dealing  with  the  problems  once  they  occur.'  (1987). 
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Teaching  Practice  2:  Follow-up 

Upon  completion  of  the  unit  on  classroom  management  the  student  teachers  were 
sent  Immediately  went  out  on  their  final  six  week  long  teaching  practice  (TP2),  taking 
with  them  Part  B of  the  questioimaire  which  was  retimied  to  SHBIE  at  the  end  of  their 
TP.  Unfortunately  as  they  were  then  graduating,  there  was  no  opportimity  for  formal 
feedback  on  me  success  of  the  implementation  of  the  management  strategies , although 
informal  contacts  during  TP  supervision  and  requests  for  advice  during  supervision, 
suggest  that  they  and  their  teaching  colleagues  took  the  opportimity  to  use  the  strategies 
to  establishing  good  relations  at  the  start  of  their  TP. 

Analysis  of  tlie  returned  questionnaire  reveals  change  In  pupil  behaviour  Although 
'taking  out  of  turn  and  disturbing  otlier  pupils'  remain  most  frequently  reported,  tliougli 
witli  some  reduction,  all  tlie  other  behaviour  types  mention^  as  most  fi-equent  or 
Teaching  Practice  1 are  significantly  reduced.  Whilst  tliis  could  be  put  down  to  the  use 
of  the  twin  approaches  , it  could  ^so  be  duo  to  the  tact  tliat  tlie  students  hew  gained 
mom  confidence  tliis  time  round  and  are  determined  in  tlie  second  TP  to  do  things 
differently  this  time  round,  1 e.  they  have  resected  on  tlieir  situation  and  liave  sought  to 
change  their  actions. 


Table  (4) 

Most  frequent  types  of  disruptive  pupil  behaviour  reported  by  preservice  primary 
school  student  teachers'  on  1+Teaching  Practice  2.  (1996)  (n=49)  Figures  in 
percenta^s.  'Frequency'  means  being  observed  at  least  once  a week 


Type  of  disruptive  bohaviour 

Percentage  reporting 
Behaviour  as  frequently  occurring 

Talking  out  of  turn 

92 

Disturbing  other  pupils 

86 

Avoiding  doing  work/delaying  starting  etc. 

70 

Moving  around/baying  desk 

70 

General  'messing  about'  while  seated 

63 

Making  unnecessary  noise 

43 

Lack  of  punctuality 

25 

However,  is  reported  as  being  likely  tliat  liaving  negotiated  over  such  clearly 
communally  enforceable  actions  as  coming  late,  moving  out  of  one's  seat,  and  not  being 
ready  to  work  that  there  is  a ^oup  dynamic  at  work  here  that  is  making  everyone  aware 
of  their  riglits  and  responsibilities  in  the  classroom! 
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Table  (5) 

Most  disruptive  type  of  behaviour  reported  by  preservice  primary  school  student 
teachers  on  Teaching  Practice  2,  (1996) 

(n=49)  Figures  In  percentages 


Type  of  disruptive 
Behaviour 

Percentage  reporting 
behaviour  as  frequently  occurring 

Talking  out  of  turn 
Disturbing  other  pupils 

70 

Avoiding  work 

70 

Aggression  towards  other  pupils 

63 

General  urmily  conduct 

43 

Impertinence 

0 

Lack  of  punctuality 

43 

'Disruption  was  defined  by  the  students  as  meaning  that  the  progress  of  the 
lesson  was  disturbed  by  the  event(s)  for  a significant  period. 


Again,  it  is  difficult  without  follow-up  interviews  to  know  which  effect  is  dominant 
increasing  confidence  as  a teacher  or  the  use  of  specific  strategies  (mod  probably  It  Is 
two  together)  but  it  is  significant  thatthekindsof  behaviour  deemed  most  disruptive 
have  clearly  declined.  Although  the  milder  irritations  of 'talking*  and  'disturbing'  are  still 
significant,  it  is  tlie  behaviours  that  liave  been  publicly  denied  tliat  sliow  the  greatest 
decrease;  unruly  conduct,  work  avoidance,  and  impertinence  having  all  been  affected 
with  the  latter  not  being  In  evidence  at  all!  Clearly  an  improvement  In  pupils'  classroom 
behaviour  is  in  evidence  In  TP2. 

Conclusion 

It  has  been  the  case  in  Brunei  as  elsewhere  that  the  main  response  to  disruptive 
behaviour  has  been  to  focus  on  the  individual  pupil  and  Initiate  actioto  change  his  or  her 
behaviour,  often  by  physical  chastisement  or  removal  from  the  classroom.  There  are 
many  good  Codes  of  Conduct  written  by  individual  Headteachers  and  booklets  of  rules 
for  staffrooms  an  classrooms  which,  while  making  pubUc  the  expected  behaviour  of 
staff  and  public  do  not  really  address  the  context  in  which  the  disruptive  behaviour 
arises;  nor  do  tliey  give  much  help  In  ensuring  that  such  misbehaviour  is  prevented. 
Since  teaching  is  an  intensely  person^  activity  (often  conducted  closed  dove)  discussion 
of  such  activity  relatively  rare  many  schools  increasingly  as  schools  move  towards  a 
more  collaborative  culture,  teachers  are  able  to  share  information  which  can  be  useful  In 
fostering  and  maintaining  good  relationships  In  the  classroom  But  it  is  the  experience  of 
many  student  teachers  diat  problems  d pupil  behaviour  are  dealt  with  In  isolation  with 
the  consequence  that  the  solution  to  such  problems  is  often  sanctions  or  punishment. 
However,  most  of  the  misbehaviours  reported  here  which  are  both  frequent  and  major 
causes  of  classroom  disruption  are  fairly  trivial  but  very  persistent  and  trying  for  the 
student  teacher  who  is  trying  to  teach  and  deal  with  one  or  two  disnpters  at  the  same 
time.  Talking  out  of  turn,  disturbing  other  children  moving  out  of  seat,  and  work 
avoidance  are  not  in  the  same  category  of  grossness  as  verbal  abuse  or  violence  but  they 
do  erode  the  teachers  abiUty  to  progress  a whole  class  through  a lesson  In  a fair  and 
effective  way  - and  as  it  difficult  to  operate  a whole  school  policy  on  such  mid 
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behaviours  tliere  is  both  a need  and  tlie  opportunity  for  tlie  individual  teacher  to  become 
more  responsible  for  classroom  management  of  behaviour. 

One  furtlier  reason  why  it  must  be  necessary  for  each  teacher  and  student  teacher  to 
be  able  to  reflect  on  tlieir  classroom  experience  and  to  develop  strategies  tliatare 
tailored  for  tliat  situation  is  tliat  no  two  situation  can  be  the  same.  As  Brophy  showed  in 
liis  analysis  of  teachers  who  were  named  by  their  peers  as  particularly  effective  In 
dealing  witli  potentially  dismptive  pupils,  '^ch  case  seemed  to  be  unique,  and  it  was 
not  possible  to  group  tliem  to  collate  information  about  how  to  respond  to  any  particular 
problem-student  type'  (Brophy  and  McCaslin,  1992).  Thus  our  student  teachers  must  be 
allowed  to  develop  tlie  skills  of  analysis  and  reflection  so  that  they  can  adapt  their  skills 
to  tlie  context  tliey  are  In,  be  it  at  the  organisational  Classroom  or  individual  level,  in 
such  a manner  can  good  relationships  be  established  with  their  classes  so  that  action  has 
been  taken  before  misbehaviour  occurs,  whether  It  be  tlirough  collaboratively  developed 
classroom  codes  Golden  Rubs,  or  even  Individual  agreements  pupils  and  teacher  if  they 
use  dialogue  based  on  mutual  respect,  will  hew  realistic  expectations  of  each  other. 

Finally,  wliile  tlie  most  frequent  and  most  disruptive  behaviours  in  this  study  are  of  a 
mild  nature,  this  does  not  mean  that  they  should  be  ignored.  At  the  same  time  more 
work  needs  to  be  done  on  classroom  cultures  In  Brunei  to  see  just  what  are  effective 
classroom  management  tecliniques  for  shore  is  a possibility  tliat  classroom  management 
teclmiques  developed  for  Instance,  in  western  classroom  settings  would  be  culturally 
Inappropriate  in  tlie  Bruneian  classroom  and  could  even  be  counter-productive.  At  the 
same  time,  wliile  tliis  project  adopted  a preventative  approach  that  involved 
collaboratively  developing  with  each  class  a number  d agre^  rules  and  the  use  of 
positive  teaching  in  classroom  management,  there  is  insufilcient  evidence  to  suggest  that 
such  solutions  will  prevail  without  a support  administrative  system.  It  true  that  most 
administrators  clam  to  wish  to  increase  teachers'  capacity  to  solve  their  own  classroom 
problems  but  anecdotal  evidence  suggests  that  many  educational  leaders  do  not  know,  or 
do  not  seek  to  know,  how  to  engage  reflective  activity  with  their  subordinates.  A 
pertinent  question  for  all  school  systems  that  are  engaged  in  school  improvement  is  the 
need  to  see  how  classroom  strategies  whole  school  strategies  are  Uriked,  particularly 
since  regent  school  effectiveness  studies  argue  that  most  of  the  variation  of  achievement 
among  pupils  is  due  10  classroom  variation  Tims,  it  is  clear  tliat  Headteachers  need  to 
liave  classroom  perceiving  perspective  and  equally  clear  mat  teachers  need  to  hew  a 
pupil  perceiving  perspective.  It  is  hoped  that  by  using  teclmiques  tliat  Include  pupils  in 
tlie  running  of  their  own  environments;  the  classroom  will  be  more  than  just  a learning 
place  and  will  be  seen  for  what  it  an  arena  of  intricate  persona  interactions  which 
deeply  affect  the  learning  and  teaching  processes  . 

Tliis  study  attempts  to  show  tliat  student  teachers,  who  are  supported  and  guided  in 
tlieir  efforts,  are  able  to  reflect  on  tlieir  teacliing  practice  in  a structured  way,  even  In  an 
area  as  difficult  as  discipUne  The  accessing  of  tints  reflection  to  Immediate  concrete 
goals  in  work  related  experience  such  as  Teaching  Practice  helps  them  to  be  responsible 
for  tliis  activity  since  the  effort  of  reflection  is  Instantly  rewarded  in  the  simultaneous 
performance  of  tlie  new  behaviour  In  tlieir  classrooms.  Student  teachers  do  liave 
tlioughts  and  have  to  make  decisions  and  such  developments  are  tlie  basis  of  a sound 
reflective  teaching  professional . 
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Appendix  Questionnaire  1:  Part  A 


End  of  Teaching  Practice  Project  to  be  handed  in  by 

Tlie  main  purpose  of  tliis  exercise  is  to  help  you  know  more  clearly  wliat  you  mink 
about  classroom  management.  It  would  tlierefore  be  useful  for  you  to  discuss  your 
tlioughts  with  your  teacliing  colleagues  and  your  friends  before  you  complete  the 
exercise. 

Exercise  1 

After  completing  Teaching  Practice  tliink  about  (reflect  upon)  tlie  management  skills 
you  used  in  classroom  and  rank  tliem  below  on  tlie  chart  according  to  tlie  3 most 
Important,  the  3 moderately  Important  and  the  3 least  Important  management  skills. 
Tick  tlie  appropriate  box. 


Class  management  skill 

Most 

Moderato 

Leas 

Efiective  lemon  begimiings 

55 

35 

10 

Appropriateness  of  tasks 

39 

37 

24 

Questions  and  explanations 

37 

45 

18 

Preparation  of  lessons 

35 

35 

30 

Teaching  maimer  and  relationships 
with  class 

35 

29 

36 

Response  to  pupils'  work 
and  behaviour 

33 

51 

16 

Vigilance  and  awareness 
of  what  is  going  on 

27 

35 

38 

Transitions  from  one  activity  to  another 

10 

27 

63 

Efiective  lesson  endings 

8 

29 

63 

Please  add  below  any  other  skills  that  you  found  to  be  important. 
Exercise  2 


1 .  Relationships  Choose  2 classes  with  whom  you  had  your  most  and  least  satisfactory 
relationships  and  write  about  them  below. 

(a)  The  most  satisfactory  class  I had. 

I.  Why  do  you  think  thin,  went  well  with  this  class? 

II.  Did  you  get  to  know  any  of  the  pupils  informally? 

III. To  what  extent  did  the  classroom  work  (e.g.  the  lesson  topics)  help  things  to 
do  well? 

(b)  The  least  satisfactory  class  I had 

I.  Why  do  you  think  thing  didn't  go  so  well  with  this  class  ? 

II.  (Tan  you  recall  anything  that  happened  that  helped  make  the  relationship 
not  so  good? 

III.  To  what  extent  did  the  pupils  Uke  tlie  work  tliey  had  to  do? 

IV.  Did  you  get  to  know  any  of  the  pupils  informally? 
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2.  Your  own  development 

(a)  What  do  you  think  are  tlie  most  Important  things  you  have  learned  during 
Teaching  ftactice  about  managing  classes? 

(b)  Wliat  aspect  of  your  classroom  management  skills  do  you  think  you  most  need 
to  Improve? 

3.  Using  rules 

(a)  What  are  your  most  important  classroom  rules? 

(b)  How  successful  were  you  in  getting  your  classes  to  follow  them? 

Exercise  3 

Rewards  and  Punishments 

When  you  are  in  tlie  school  talk  with  the  Headteacher  and  other  teachers  about  the 
use  of  rewards  and  punislunents  In  tlie  school . If  you  have  permission  from  tlie  senior 
staff  fry  to  talk  with  pupils  about  their  views  on  rewards  and  punislunents  - but  only  do 
this  if  you  have  permission. 

1.  Rewards 

(a)  At  the  school  level:  what  kinds  of  behaviour  are  rewarded?  are  pupils  made  monitors 
or  prefects  for  good  behaviour?  what  public  signs  of  rewards  can  be  seen  around  the 
school  displays  of  work,  honours  boards,  newsboards,  etc.? 

(b)  At  the  classroom  level:  Make  note  of  the  various  ways  teachers  reward  pupils.  Note 
the  public  ones  such  as  work  displays  but  are  there  any  signs  of  more  personal 
rewards  like  a smile  or  words  of  encouragement,  or  even  non-verbal  things  like  a 
nod  or  a gesture  or  a helping  hand,  etc. 

2.  Punishments 

(a)  At  the  school  level:  Is  there  a school  policy  on  punishment?  any  documents?  Ask 
your  teaching  colleagues  what  is  regarded  as  serious  and  less  serious 
misbehaviour.  Ask  teachers  what  they  regard  as  severe  and  hght  punishment. 

(b)  At  the  classroom  level:  in  your  classroom  observation  and  during  the  daily  1 life 
of  the  school  make  note  of  the  forms  of  punishment  that  you  see  and  if  possible 
ask  the  teach  how  they  determine  the  types  of  punishment  they  use. 


Questionnaire  Part  :B 


1.  Frequency 

The  following  are  some  of  the  types  of  pupil  behaviom*  that  you  may  liave  had  to 
deal  with  during  your  classroom  teaching.  Please  indicate  with  a tick  in  the  box  if 
you  have  liad  to  deal  with  any  of  these  types  of  behaviour  at  least  once  a week 
during  your  teaching  practice. 
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Type  of,  pupil  behaviour 


(box) 


Aggression  towards  other  pupils 
Aggression  to  you  (the  teacher) 

Avoiding  work  (e.g.  not  being  ready  for  the  lesson,  books  missing,  delaying  tactics) 
Disturbing  other  pupils  (e.g.  by  distracting  them  from  work,  interfering  with  their 
work) 

Impertinent  remarks  or  replies,  cheekiness 
General  'messing  about'  while  seated 

General  unruly  conduct  (e.g.  pushing,  too  rowdy,  ill-mannered) 

Lack  of  punctuality 

Making  an  uimecessary  noise  (e.g.  scraping  chairs  or  decks,  banging  objects  and 
moving  clumsily) 

Persistently  breaking  school  or  class  mles  (e.g.  on  dress,  pupil  behaviour) 

Physical  destructiveness  (e.g.  breaking  objects  damaging  furniture) 

Verbal  abuse  to  other  pupils  ( e.g  offensive  or  insulting  remarks) 

2.  Most  disruptive  (box) 

From  the  hst  below  please  indicate  (with  a tick  in  the  box)  those  pupil  behaviours  that 
you  found  most  disruptive  to  classroom  teaclring  and  leamig  during  your  teaching 
practice. 

Aggression  towards  otlrer  pupils 
Aggression  towards  you  (tire  teacher) 

Avoiding  work  (e.g.  not  being  ready  for  tire  lesson  books  missing  delaying  tactics 
Disturbing  other  pupils  (e  g.  by  distracting  tlrem  from  work,  interfering  with  tlreir 
work)  impertinent  remarks  or  rephes  cheekiness 
General  'messing  about'  while  seated 

General  uranly  condrict  (e.g.  pushing,  too  rowdy,  ill  mannered) 

Lack  of  punctuality 

Making  an  uimecessary  noise  (e.g. scraping  chairs  or  desks,  banging  objects  and 
moving  clumsily) 

Persistently  breaking  school  or  class  mles  (e.g.  on  dress,  pupil  behaviour) 

Physical  destmctiveness  (e.g.  breaking  objects  damaging  fuinitme) 

Verbal  abuse  to  other  pupils  ( e.g.  offensive  or  insulting  remarics) 

Table  2:  Most  frequent  types  of  disruptive  pupil  behaviour  reported  by  preservice 
primary  school  student  teachers'  on  teaching  practice.  (n=49).  Figures  in 
percentages  'Frequency'  means  being  observed  at  roast  once  a week. 

Type  of  disruptive  Percentage  reporting 

Behaviour  behaviour  as  Frequently  occurring 

Talking  out  of  turn 

Disturbing  other  pupils 

Avoiding  doing  work/delaying  starting  etc 

Moving  around/leaving  desk 

General  'messing  about'  while  seated 

Making  unnecessaiy  noise 

Lack  of  punctuality 


Table  3:  Most  disruptive  type  of  behaviour  reported  by  preservice  primary  school 
student  teachers  on  teaching  practice.  (n=49)  Figures  in  percentages, 

Most  disruptive  behaviour  Percentage 

reporting 

Talking  out  of  turn 
Disturbing  otlier  pupils 
Avoiding  work 

Aggression  towards  other  pupils 
General  unruly  conduct 
Impertinence 
Lack  of  punctuality 

'Disruption'  was  defined  by  the  students  as  meaning  that  the  progress  of  the 
lesson  was  disturbed  by  the  event  (s)  for  a significant  period. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As  the  instructional  leader  of  the  school,  the  principal  has  a responsibility  to 
establish  a social  and  academic  environment  tliat  will  contribute  to  enhancing  student 
learning  outcomes.  How  is  that  responsibihty  defined?  What  social  and  academic 
environments  can  be  managed?  Which  of  these  environments  require  leadership? 

The  effective  schools  literature  indicates  particular  beliefs  related  to  enhancing 
student  learning  outcomes  and  the  part  played  by  the  school  administrator.  Behaviors 
such  as  involving  faculty  in  critical  school  decisions,  involving  parents  in  school 
programs  and  activities,  and  allowing  teachers  to  teach  and  students  to  learn  with  as  few 
distractions  as  possible  have  been  attributed  to  school  leaders  who  appear  to  enhance 
student  learning  outcomes. 

What  other  activities  does  a principal  perform  which  appear  to  contribute  to 
enhancing  student  learning  outcomes?  What  does  a principal  accompUsh  and  how  can 
those  accomplishments  enhance  student  learning  outcomes? 

Literature  Review 

Hughes  and  Ubben  (1994)  describe  the  five  functions  and  two  dimensions  of  the 
principalship  in  a matrix  of  managerial  and  leadership  behaviors  across  the  areas  of 
curriculum  development,  instructional  improvement,  pupil  services,  financial  & faciUty 
management  and  community  relations.  Witli  such  a job  description  and  a Ust  of 
responsibiUties,  how  does  one  slice  tlwough  the  matrix  witli  a specific  purpose  such  as 
enhancing  learning  outcomes? 

What  beliaviors  of  a principal  tliat  are  managerial  in  nature  contribute  to  die 
enliancement  of  student  learning  outcomes?  Likewise,  behaviors  of  a principal  that  are 
leadersliip  in  nature  contribute  to  die  enliancement  of  student  learning  outcomes? 

According  to  Heck,  Larsen,  and  Marcoulides  as  cited  in  Hart  and  Bredeson  (1996),  a 
predictive  model  of  principal  instructional  leadership  variables  influencing  student 
achievement  begins  widi  governance  which  influences  bodi  non-instructional  and 
instructional  organization  and  school  climate.  In  turn,  instructional  organization  effects 
school  climate  and  both  directly  affect  student  achievement.  At  what  point  do  the 
managerial  and  leadership  responsibilities  of  the  principal  influence  each  of  these? 

Successful  schools  and  effective  schools  may  not  be  the  same.  A school  is 
teclinically  considered  effective  if  the  students  have  shown  improvement  in  basic  skills 
as  measured  by  achievement  tests  (Sergiovanni,  1995).  Although  this  may  be  a play  on 
semantics,  a school,  by  this  definition,  could  be  effective  and  still  not  be  a successful 
school.  This  is  a topic  for  another  paper,  however,  for  the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the 
terms  "effective"  and  "successful"  will  be  used  interchangeably  and  will  mean  basic 
skills  improvement. 

Sergiovanni's  cliaracteristics  of  effective  schools  (1995),  in  which  the  term 
"effective"  has  been  linked  to  the  technical  aspect  of  improved  student  performance. 
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involves  an  expansion  of  tlie  dimensions  of  the  principalsliip  as  shown  below  in  Table  1 
based  on  Hughes  and  Ubben's  model  (1994,  p.  5): 


Table  (1) 

Comparison  of  Hughes/Ubben  and  Sergiovanni 


Hughes  and  Ubben 

Segiovanni 

1 

Curriculum  Development 

Offer  academically  rich  programs 

2 

Instructional  Improvement 

Provide  instruction  tliat  promotes  student 
learning 

3 

Pupil  Services 

Are  student  centered 

Have  a positive  school  climate 

Foster  creative  problem  solving(l) 

4 

Financial  & Facility 
Management 

Have  Extensive  staff  development 
Practice  shared  leadership 
Foster  collegial  interaction 
Foster  creative  problem  solving(2) 

5 

Community  Relations 

Involve  parents  and  the  community 

If  these  are  the  tasks,  how  men  can  the  principal  implement  these  goals  and 
objectives?  How  important  are  each  of  these  topics?  Hart  &Bredeson  (1996)  indicate 
tlie  need  for  high  expectations,  protecting  learning  time  and  a belief  in  students  and  their 
learning. 

Ubben  and  Hughes  (1997)  have  pointed  out  that  steps  to  enhancing  student  learning 
outcomes  include  tlie  following  (cross-listed  with  the  Hughes  and  Ubben  (1994)  Ust 
above): 

1 . (Curriculum  development)  Strong  emphasis  of  articulation  of  curriculum; 

2.  Instructional  Improvement)  Schoolwide  measurement,  studious  school 
environment,  support  for  good  methodology;  high  expectations  of  students;  clear 
goals  for  student  performance; 

3.  Pupil  Services)  Recognition  of  academic  success,  orderly  environment,  positive 
school  climate, 

4.  (Financial  and  facihty  management),  [repeating  the  support  for  good  methodology 
through  staff  development  and  equipment  and  facilities  updating],  and 

5.  (Community  Relations)  parental  support  for  the  education  of  students. 

Survey  Development 

Based  on  the  foregoing  suggestions  about  what  a school  principal  can  do  to  enhance 
learning  outcomes,  a survey  form  (Appendix  A)  was  developed  which  contained  19 
items  and  space  for  one  write-in  item.  The  respondents  were  requested  to  indicate 
whether  each  item  was  primarily  a management  behavior  or  a leadership  behavior. 
Respondents  were  also  requested  to  categorize  each  item  on  a five-point  Likert-type 
scale.  This  survey  was  piloted  witli  a group  of  30  current  school  principals,  including 
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elementaiy,  middle,  and  liigli  school  principals,  from  witliin  a single  district  of  60+ 
schools.  In  the  pilot  survey,  22  administrators  responded  and  several  included 
comments.  A number  of  them  requested  a copy  of  the  completed  research  project. 


Tlie  top  five  items  based  upon  principals'  indicating  a high  (5)  level  of  contribution 
to  enliancing  student  learning  outcomes  are  as  follows  in  descending  order: 

1 . Orderly  classroom  and  school  environment  (High  = 91  %). 

2.  High  expectations  for  students  (High  = 86%). 

3 . Developing  parental  support  (Higli  = 82%). 

4.  Positive  school  climate  (High  = 82%). 

5.  Clear  goals  for  student  performance  (High  = 82%) 

Tlie  bottom  five  items  based  upon  principals'  indicating  a liigh  level  of  contribution 
to  enliancing  student  learning  outcomes  are  as  following  in  descending  order  (with 
number  19  as  the  least  important): 

15.  Articulation  of  curriculum  goals  to  students  High  = 36%) 

16.  Creative  problem  solving  among  students  (High  = 36%) 

17.  Shared  l^ership  (High  = 32%) 

18.  Schoolwide  measurement  (High  = 27%) 

19.  Commimity  involvement  (in  addition  to  that  of  parents)  (High  = 14%) 

Tlie  top  items  considered  to  be  leadership: 

1.  Positive  school  climate  (78%) 

2.  High  expectations  for  students  (78%) 

3.  Community  involvement  (71  %) 

4.  Developing  parental  support  (67%) 

5.  Recognition  of  academic  success  (62%) 

6.  Creative  problem  solving  among  faculty  (62%) 

The  five  items  considered  least  to  be  leadership: 

15.  Orderly  classroom  and  school  environment  (5 1 %) 

16.  Academically  rich  programs  (50%) 

17.  Schoolwide  measurement  (45%) 

18.  Extensive  staff  development  (38%) 

1 9 . Collegial  interaction  among  faculty  (20%) 

The  top  five  items  considered  to  be  management: 

1.  Extensive  staff  development  (62%) 

2.  Schoolwide  measurement  (55%) 

3.  Academically  rich  programs  (50%) 

4.  Studious  school  enviromnent  (47%) 

5.  Articulation  of  curriculum  goals  to  students  (46%) 

The  five  items  considered  least  to  be  management  are: 
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1 5 . Developing  parental  support  (33%) 

16.  Community  involvement  (29%) 

1 7.  High  expectations  for  students  (22%) 

1 8.  Positive  school  climate  (22%) 

1 9.  Collegial  interaction  among  faculty  (8%) 

Tlie  top  five  items  that  principals  voted  as  being  both  leadership  and  management 
were: 

1 . Orderly  classroom  and  school  environment  (59%) 

2.  Creative  solving  among  faculty  (50%) 

3.  Sliared  leadersliip  (50%) 

4.  Studious  school  environment  (46%) 

5.  Commimity  involvement  (in  addition  to  that  of  parents  (45%) 

The  items  that  principals  voted  as  being  least  both  leadership  and  management  are: 

16.  Recognition  of  academic  success  (23%) 

Developing  parental  support  (23%) 

Positive  school  climate  23%) 

High  expectations  for  students  (23%) 

1 7.  Articulation  of  curriculum  goals  to  students  ( 1 8%) 

18.  Clear  goals  for  student  performance  ( 1 8%) 

1 9.  Collegial  interaction  among  faculty  (5%) 

Summary,  Conclusions  end  Recommendations 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  this  survey  is  a pilot  survey  and  results  may  be 
somewhat  different  when  replicated  on  a larger  scale,  ^so  in  such  a study,  differences 
may  be  indicated  between  and  among  high  schools,  middle  schools,  and  elementary 
schools  and  between  principals  of  difference  sexes  and/or  experience. 

Clearly,  the  respondents  felt  that  principals  could  effectively  enhancing  student 
learning  outcomes  in  terms  of  improving  standardized  through  the  following: 

Orderly  classroom  and  school  environment 
High  expectations  for  students 
Developing  parental  support 
Positive  school  climate,  and 
Clear  goals  for  student  performance. 

Among  the  respondents,  those  items  which  were  least  effective  in  enhancing  student 
learning  outcomes  in  terms  of  improving  standardized  test  scores  were  the  following: 

Articulation  of  curriculum  goals  to  students 
Creative  problem  solving  among  students 
Shared  leadership 
Schoolwide  measmement,  and 
Conununity  involvement 
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Those  items  tliought  most  imp>ortant  were  the  Hems  tliat  dealt  with  curriculum  Hems 
closest  to  the  individual  student,  while  the  items  thought  least  important  were  somewhat 
more  removed  from  students.  It  is  important  to  avoid  taking  these  items  for  level  of 
importance  at  face  value.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  the  principals  thought  all  Hems  were 
important;  the  questionnaire  did  not  offer  that  alternative. 

Hie  leadersliip/management  dichotomy  must  be  viewed  in  relation  to  the  fact  tliat 
some  principals  chose  to  indicate  both  for  an  Hem.  It  is  also  important  to  remember  that 
there  was  no  opportunity  for  principals  to  indicate  that  any  one  item  was  not  important. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  that  we  were  asking  the  respondents  to  labels  these  items  in 
relation  to  tlieir  importance  in  enhancing  student  outcomes  and  categorizing  school 
effectiveness  based  on  improved  student  scores  on  standardized  tests. 

An  important  recommendation  is  to  now  move  forward  a larger  study  with 
demographic  categories  and  with  possibly  some  forced-choice  questions  for  tlie 
respondents.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  say  that  one  item  is  definitely  superior  to 
another  item  for  our  purposes  in  such  a smdy.  What  is  important,  however,  is  that  we 
realize  that  all  of  these  items  are  important  for  pre-service  principals  to  become 
knowledgeable  of  and  conversant  with  in  order  to  plan  and  develop  a well-rounded 
career,  offering  the  students  an  optimum  place  to  study  and  learn. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Survey 

on 

Enhancing  Student  Learning  Outcomes 

Please  indicate  below  your  professional  opinion  (there  is  no  wrong  or  right  answer) 
as  to  the  following: 

A.  On  tlie  left,  check  whetlier  each  item  is  management  (M)  or  leadership  (L). 

B.  On  the  right,  indicate  the  degree  to  which  each  item  will  probably  contribute  directly 
to  enhancing  learning  outcomes.  Student  learning  outcomes  is  defined  for  this  survey 
to  pertain  to  acliievement  in  basic  skills  as  determined  by  achievement  tests;  5 = veiy 
hi^  4 = higli,  3=  moderate,  2=  httle,  1 = veiy  little 

ML  5 4 3 2 1 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 


Recognition  of  academic  success 
Developing  parental  Support 
Positive  school  climate 
Studious  school  environment 
Shared  leadership 
Community  involvement 
High  expectations  for  students 
Articulation  of  curriculum 
Student  centered  school 
Creative  Problem  Solving  among  faculty 
Creative  problem  solving  among  students 
Collegial  interaction  among  faculty 
Extensive  staff  development 
Academically  rich  programs 
Schoolwide  measurement 
Support  for  good  methodology 
Clear  goals  for  student  performance 
Orderly  environment 

Community  involvement  (in  addition  to  that  of  parents) 
Other: 


Comments: 


A PICTORIAL  REVIEW 

OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY  SYSTEMS 

Dr.  Charles  H . Wentz 
The  University  of  West  Florida 
USA 


INTRODUCTION 

According  to  Maddux  et  al  (1997,  p.  2),  tliere  are  more  computers  in  tlie  United 
States  than  there  are  people.  It  is  interesting  that  tliis  growth  which  has  occurred  during 
tlie  1980's  and  1990's  took  place  in  the  business  world  and  has  left  the  schools  lagging 
far  behind.  However  the  ratio  of  students  to  computers  has  dropped  from  125  to  1 in 
1983  to  20  to  1 in  1991. 

The  strong  support  for  computer  in  tlie  educational  environment  lias  come  only  after 
such  use  has  proven  successhil  in  business,  government,  and  the  military. 

This  paper  will  address  the  physical  components  of  a microcomputer  system  such  as 
may  be  found  in  a school  classroom.  These  physical  components  are  called  hardware 
and  can  be  a basic  computer  system  or  can  be  connected  as  an  additional  piece  of 
equipment.  When  connected  as  an  additional  piece  of  equipment,  tlie  term  peripheral  is 
apphed.  Peripherals  generally  are  of  four  types  of  devices:  input,  output, 
telecommunication,  and  musical  sound. 

Input  Devices 

With  an  input  device  we  are  able  to  enter  information  into  the  computer.  The 
following  are  the  more  popular  and  the  more  frequently  used  input  devices; 

Mouse:  A mouse  is  a small,  palm-sized  peripheral  tliat  enables  us  to  point,  select,  and 
identify  objects  on  the  computer  screen  (Monitor).  It  has  been  one  of  the  most  often 
used  pointing  system  and  is  predicted  to  be  replaced  in  the  future  by  built-in  pointing 
devices  such  as  touchpads  or  trackballs. 

Keyboard:  The  keyboard  is  basically  a typewriter  keyboard  with  the  addition  of  special 
keys  called  function  keys  which  perform  specific  computer  tasks.  The  design  of  the 
keyboard  has  progressed  to  today's  user-friendly,  ergonomically  effective  key  pad. 

Joystick:  These  are  input  devices  which  are  attached  to  the  computer  by  a cord.  By 
moving  the  joystick,  or  by  pressing  its  buttons,  images  on  the  computer  screen  can  be 
selected  and  manipulated.  Most  children  have  played  computer  games  utiUzing 
joysticks. 

Light  Pen:  Input  to  the  computer  using  a light  pen  is  accomplished  by  simply  touching 
the  monitor  screen  with  the  tip  of  the  pen. 

Scanner:  The  scanner  reads  textual  and  graphical  information  into  the  computer.  This  is 
accomplished  by  changing  the  information  into  digital  format  which  the  computer  can 
recognize  and  interpret. 
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Touch  screen:  By  touching  the  computer  screen  with  your  finger,  it  is  possible  to  input 
information  that  the  computer  recognizes.  People  with  physical  disabiUties  or  who 
cannot  use  a keyboard  are  finding  this  input  device  to  be  useftil. 

Graphics  tablet:  This  is  an  input  device  that  enables  the  user  to  input  information  that 
will  appear  on  the  monitor.  An  example  of  this  device  can  be  found  in  the  drafting  lab 
being  used  by  professional  draftsmen.  Another  example  may  be  found  being  used  by  TV 
sportscasters  as  they  trace  football  plays  made  by  the  ball  carrier  on  the  field.  The 
display  is  shown  on  the  TV  screen. 

Output  Devices 

Perliaps  the  most  commonly  found  output  device  is  the  monitor.  Also  called  a screen 
or  CRT,  monitors  take  on  the  appearance  of  TV  screens  and  can  vary  from  5 to  50 
inches  diagonally  and  may  be  one-color  (monochrome)  or  full  color.  Resolution  of  a 
monitor  is  measured  in  pixels.  The  higher  the  number  of  pixels,  the  clearer  the  images 
will  be  on  the  screen.  Some  computer  users  believe  colors  of  green  or  amber 
monochrome  are  more  relaxing  to  their  eyes  than  either  black  and  white  or  full  color. 

Printers:  In  order  to  produce  paper  output  from  the  computer,  a printer  is  necessary. 
Printer  types  vary  from  daisy  wheel,  dot  matrix,  ink  jet  to  laser.  Prices  of  printers, 
although  decreasing  dramatically  since  their  first  introduction,  vary  from  the 
inexpensive  dot  matrix  to  tlie  much  more  expensive  laser  printer.  Laser  printers  produce 
a whole  page  at  one  time,  are  therefore  fast,  and  produce  professional  looking  text  and 
graphics. 

LCD  Output  devices:  In  order  for  the  image  on  the  screen  of  a computer  to  be  enlarged 
and  projected  to  a wall  screen  for  viewing  in  the  classroom,  a Uquid  crystal  display 
device  is  used.  Tliis  device  is  connected  by  a cord  to  the  computer  and  placed  on  the  flat 
surface  of  an  overhead  projector.  It  is  a convenient  device  in  which  a presenter  shares 
the  computer  image  with  a large  audience. 

Speakers:  Although  computers  usually  come  witli  the  ability  to  produce  sound,  by 
adding  a sound  card  called  a Musical  Instrument  Digital  Interface  (MIDI)  and  certain 
software,  it  is  possible  to  create  and  control  electronic  sound  which  can  then  be  heard  by 
way  of  speakers.  MIDI  thus  enables  the  user  to  compose  and  play  liigh-quaUty 
electronic  music. 

Storage  Devices 

Since  anything  stored  in  the  memory  of  a computer  is  lost  when  you  turn  the 
computer  off,  some  means  of  storing  data  outside  the  memory  is  needed.  Our  first 
computers  in  schools  stored  data  and  programs  on  cassette  recorders.  This  cheap,  slow, 
and  usually  unreUable  storage  source  h^  developed  into  the  disk  drives  of  today. 


Disk  Drives:  Disk  drives  are  of  two  types.  The  less  expensive  floppy  disk  drive  reads 
information  from  a diskette  which  must  be  inserted  into  the  drive.  Two  sizes  of  disks  are 
being  used  at  this  time;  the  5 1/4"  and  the  3 1/2"  disks.  The  5 1/4"  disk  seems  to  be  used 
to  a lesser  extent  today.  The  more  expensive  hard  or  fixed  drive  is  usually  build  into  the 
computer  and  typically  has  a very  large  storage  capacity.  A more  recent  addition  to  our 


hardware  list  is  tlie  compact  disk  read  only  memory  (CD-ROM)  drive  which  also  has  a 
massive  storage  capacity. 


Laser  Disk:  Anotlier  type  of  storage  device  is  tlie  laser  disk.  Tliese  disks  are  much 
larger  in  size  tlian  tlie  CD-ROM  disk  and  are  used  to  store  video.  A laser  disk  player  and 
monitor  are  required  when  using  the  laser  disk  and  the  system  is  often  connected  to  a 
computer  to  provide  interactive  computer  control. 

As  the  price  of  CD-ROMs  decreases  and  since  they  are  much  less  expensive  to 
produce  tlian  laser  disks,  CD-ROMs  will  more  than  likely  be  replacing  laser  disks  in  the 
near  future. 


In  order  to  participate  in  tele-computing  a modem  is  required.  This  device  connects 
tlie  computer  to  a telephone  line  and  translates  the  digital  data  from  the  computer  into 
tones  that  can  be  transmitted  via  telephone  lines.  Witli  the  proper  software  the  modem 
can  modulate  and  de-modulate  so  that  electronic  information  can  be  sent  back  and  forth 
between  computers. 

With  a modem,  it  is  also  possible  to  dial  into  the  world's  largest  computer  network 
called  "Internet."  As  Marine,  Kirkpatrick,  Neon,  and  Ward  (1993)  suggest,  as  cited  in 
Maddux,  Johnson,  and  Willis  (1997,  p.3 1),  "The  Internet  exists  to  facilitate  the  sharing 
of  resources  among  participating  organizations,  which  include  government  agencies, 
educational  institutions,  and  private  corporations;  to  promote  collaboration  among 
researchers;  and  to  provide  a testbed  for  new  developments  in  networking." 

Conversant  Technology 

In  tlie  realm  of  conversant  technology,  botli  audiotext  and  voice  mail  enables  us  to 
connect  to  a computerized  operator  who  interacts  either  to  voice  commands  or  the 
touch-tone  dial.  We  are  then  coimected  to  a computerized  database  which  can  vary  from 
"Welcome  to  Smithville  High  School"  to  "The  weather  forecast  for  Washington,  D.  C. 
today  is ...  " 

Tlie  ideas  advanced  by  Pascal,  Babbage,  Leibnitz  and  Hollerith,  tlie  impetus  of 
World  War  11,  tlie  invention  of  the  integrated  circuit,  and  finally  the  microcomputer 
liave  provided  us  witli  today's  modem  computer. 

We  cannot  envision  what  our  systems  will  look  like  or  will  be  in  the  future.  The 
Dick  Tracy  wrist  watch  TV  is  old-hat  today.  It  will  probably  be  a computer  wrist  watch 
tomorrow. 
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TEACHER  COLLEGE  STUDENTS’  POSTGRADUATE 
NEGATIVE  CHANGES  OF  OSTENSIBLY  LEARNED 
EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVES  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION: 
EROSION  OR  SIMPLY  A SHEDDING  OF  UNWANTED  VALUES. 


Uie  teacher-education  literature  abounds  in  studies  the  fmdings  of  which  show  that 
general  attitudes  to  education  and  teaching  acquired  during  pie-service  education 
undergo  rapid  erosion  once  graduates  become  practicing  teachers.]  most  are  two-stage 
studies  (before  and  alter  graduation)  not  referring  specifically  to  science  education 
objectives  and  practices.  Tliis  study  lias  a tluee-stage  design  based  on  college  entrants, 
graduating  and  m-service  graduates.  Respondents'  attitudes  to  seven  aspects  of  science 
teaching  ID  the  middle  school  were  solicited  by  means  of  a 54-item,  Likert-type 
questionnaire  and  a 23-item,  on-the-spot-decision  test  requiring  respondents'  reactions  to 
hypotlietical  but  familiar  classroom  situations.  Results  ofboth  tests  were  parallel  and 
clear-cut,  with  subjects'  responses  concentrated  mainly  in  tlie  definitely  positive  or 
definitely  negative  positions  (according  to  tlie  philosophy  of  the  curriculum).  College 
entrants  exhibited  an  extremely  negative  dogmatic,  authoritarian,  etc. ) attitude  while 
graduating  students  advocated  extremely  positive  (progressive  democratic  etc.  ) 
measures.  There  was  virtually  no  difference  between  opinions  and  reactions  of 
in-service  teachers  and  college-entrants  - a perfect  case  of  'retum-to-square-one'. 

INTRODUCTION 

In  the  literature  . .eacher-education  we  find  the  term  'wash-out  effect'  (Reinwasch 
EJfekt  in  German)  to  denote  the  collapse  of  the  missionary  ideals  formed  during 
teacher-training  owing  to  the  hush  and  rude  reality  of  everyday  classroom  life' 
(Veenman  1984).  'It  has  become  conmionly  accepted  within  the  teacher  education 
conununity  that  students  become  increasingly  more  progressive  or  liberal  during  their 
stay  at  the  university  and  then  shift  to  opposing  and  more  traditional  views  as  they 
move,  in-service  experience'  (Zeicher  and  Tabaclmik  1981).  Those  authors  have  adopted 
the  following  definitions  of  'progressive/liberal'  as  a humanistic  orientation  to  pupil 
control,  and  'traditional'  as  custodial  and  bureaucratic  attitudes  (Hoy  1968)  and  say  that 
underlying  a 'progressive'  orientation  is  a image  of  the  teacher  as  thoughtful,  imaginative 
empathic,  creative  etc.,  while  underlying  the  'traditional'  orientation  is  routinized, 
dogmatic  and  authoritarian  teaching  behavior.  Corcoran  (1981)  talks  about  the  gaps 
between  what  the  beginners  know  at  a theoretical  level,  and  what  they  actually  do  at  a 
practical  level,  and  complains  that  the  Uterature  Oa  plethora  of  studies'  - Zeichner  and 
Tsbaclmik  1981)  does  not  explain  why  pre-service  education  fails  to  survive  the  sliock 
of  transition  from  university  to  school.  That  shock  is  often  termed  'reality-shock', 
'transition-shock',  or  'Praxisschock'  by  various  authors.  Others  talk  about 'erosion  of 
attitudes',  e.g.,  Sarsour  (1978).  The  majority  of  studies  on  this  subject  were  done  with 
elementary  school  teachers  "d  fewer  with  teachers  at  the  secondary  level  Studies  dealing 
specifically  with  science  teachers  seen  to  be  rare.  Of  the  83  studies  from  1960  onwards 
identified  by  Veeman  ( 1984)  none  were  published  in  tlie  science  education  literature 
and  only  one  title  (Dutch)  refers  explicitly  to  science  education.  The  assumption 
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underlying  most  of  these  studies  is  of  course,  that  tlie  'missionary  ideals' allegedly 
created  during  pre-service  teacher  education  are  indeed  real.  However,  alternative  views 
have  been  offered.  One  such  view  propounds  tlie  hypothesis  tliat  teacher-sociaUzation  is 
largely  completed  before  fomial  training,  and  tliat  pre-service  education  lias,  at  best,  a 
marginal  impact  (e.g.,  Lortie  (1975)  in  tlie  U.S.  and  Petty  and  Hogben  (1979)  in. 
Australia).  (1967)  talks  about  tlie  employment  of  impression  by  students  in  their 
responses  to  questionnaires  and  states  tliat  students  retain  tlie  traditional  perspectives 
tliat  tliey  enter  witli  and  tliat  once  tlie  need  for  'impression  management'  disappears,  the 
progressive  perspectives  are  jettisoned  1 his  would  mean  that  the  progressive-traditional 
shift  tliat  bad  apparently  been  detected  numerous  studies  is  'not  so  much  a change  of 
attitudes  as  it  is  tlie  removal  of  a veneer  that  had  temporarily  been  adopted  by  students 
in  response  to  wliat  tliey  saw  as  the  prevaiUng  progressive  ideology  of  the  college'.  In 
other  words:  Students  respond  accor^ng  to  'what  they  think  that  science  education  is 
supposed  to  be  like'  (Jungwirth  and  Zakhalka  1987)  and  then  revert  to  their  own  point  of 
view.  Tlie  present  autliors  prefer  to  entitle  this  process  'tlie  back-to-square-one 
phenomenon'  - to  be  illustrated  In  this  paper. 

Most  of  the  studies  dealing  witli  the  'erosion'  of  attitudes  allegedly  acquired  in 
college  are  two-stage  affairs,  i.e.,  they  are  attempts  to  ascertain  changes  of 
student-teachers'  attitudes  before  and  ^er  graduation.  The  present  study  has  a 
three-stage  design-probing  college-entrants  views  as  well.  College-entrants'  views  can 
be  taken  to  portray  tlieir  image  of  the  situation  in  tlie  secondary  school,  while  graduating 
students'  views  portray  college-expectations.  Experienced  teachers'  expressed  attitudes 
return  tlie  observer  to  the  secondary  level.  Sarsour(  1978)  who  has  conducted  such  a 
tlu-ee-stage  study  of  Arab  teacher-college  students  in  Israel,  defmes  the  home 
environment  of  tliree-quarters  of  the  Israeli  Arab  population  (totaling  about  half  a 
million,  i.e.  18%  of  the  total  population  of  Israel)  who  live  in  Villages  thus: 

The  society  is  patriarchal  Parent  educate  their  children  for  obedience  and  imitation 
of  the  adults  s good  manners  and  in  being  traditional  Children  are  not  encouraged  to  be 
individualistic  and  independent  The  social  climate,  the  style  of  leadership  ”d  the 
dominant  Values  of  the  Arab  village  are  different  from  hose  which  guide  the  training  of 
teachers  the  teacher  college,  skier  which  they  are  to  be  (re-)absorbed  in  their  villages. 

He  asked  the  question  'whetlier  tlie  training  colleges  really  change  the  attitudes  of  the 
student-teacher  who  liad  been  brought  up  in  (such  an)  authoritarian  and  patriarchal 
enviromnent'.  His  findings  were  tliat: 

1 . training-college  students  before  graduation  showed  a significantly  more  progressive, 
innovative  and  democratic  attitude  towards  education  that  college-entrants,  and 

2 after  graduation  a process  of  erosion  and  regression  takes  place  affecting  graduates' 
'new'  educational  attitudes.  A tendency  to  return  to  tlie  original  attitudes  was 
observed. 

Sarsour's  (1978)  study  deals  with  elementary  school  teachers  in  general,  without 
differentiating  tlieir  venous  fields  of  specialization.  Tlie  present  study  deals  specifically 
with  science  teachers  at  tlie  middle  school  level  (grades  7-9,  aged  13-15  years)  who 
obtained  tlieir  pre-service  education  at  a teacher-college  for  tlie  Arab  sector  of  the  Israeli 
educational  system.  It  will  describe  tlie  views  about  science  teaching  of  college-entrants 
graduating  college-students,  and  practicing  teachers  (graduates  of  the  same  college)  in 
tlie  field  It  is  thus  a cross-sectional  not  a longitudinal  study. 
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Method 


Two  tests  were  constructed  to  obtain  respondents'  views  on  tlve  following  seven 
areas  of  science  teacliing  in  the  middle  school; 

1 . Active  teacher-involvement  in  tlve  science  lesson. 

2.  Active  pupil-involvement  in  tlve  science  lesson. 

3.  The  clvaracteristics  of  a science  lesson. 

4.  Textbooks  and  other  sources  of  information. 

5.  Teacher-pupil  relationships. 

6.  Evaluation  of  pupil-achievement  (assessment). 

7.  Aims  and  objectives  of  science  teaching  in  the  middle  school. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the  Israeli  science  curriculum  in  the  middle  school 
comprises  biology  as  well  as  chenvistry/physics  in  all  of  its  grades  (7-9)  normally  taught 
by  the  same  teacher.  The  curriculum  at  this  level  as  well  as  at  the  upper  second^  level 
is  strongly  enquiry-oriented  stressing  the  development  of  the  appropriate  intellectual 
skills.  The  science  curriculum  for  Arab  schools  is  the  same  as  for  Jewish  schools,  apart 
from  the  oral  and  printed  language  of  instruction. 

The  'reactions'  questionnaire 

This  test  contained  23  items  and  was  patterned  after  the  on-the-spot-decisions  test 
(Jungwirth  and  Dreyfiis  1974).  1 he  introduction  to  this  test  reads; 

In  this  questionnaire  you  will  find  23  situations  of  if  a kind  in  which 
teachers  are  apt  to  find  themselves  fairly  often  We  are  interested  to  see 
how  you  would  react  in  these  situations.  You  will  realize  that  in  an  actual 
teaching  situation  teachers  have  very  little  time  at  their  disposal  for 
deliberations  of  am  length,  and  must  react  more  or  less  spontaneously 
You  arc  requested  therefore,  to  state  your-  reactions  to  each  of  these 
situations  as  quickly  and  concisely  as  possible. 

Three  or  four  situations  pertained  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned  topics.  One  item 
per  topic  will  be  quoted  below,  giving  the  situation  and  the  hoped-for  respoivse  (or 
words  to  that  effect). 

Sub-test  1-item  14:  Some  pupils  in  the  8th  grade  would  like  to  set  up  an  experiment 
to  test  for  the  influence  of  temperature  on  transpiration.  Wlvat  would  you  say  to  them?  (I 
would  encourage  tlvem  to  follow  up  their  interests  and  provide  help  and  guidance,  if 
required.) 

Sub-test  2-item  2;  Pupils  in  yovu-  9th  grade  say  that  they  are  vmable  to  write  the 
conclusions  of  an  experiment  in  their  note-books  because  you  didn't  tell  them  what  the 
conclusion  was  to  be.  What  would  you  say  to  them?  (It  is  up  to  you  to  draw  the 
conclusions  from  your  experiment  to  be  discussed  in  class  later). 

Sub-test  3-item  4:  A pupil  states;  There  is  something  in  a tomato  that  keeps  it  fl’om 
spoiling.  It  is  8 fact  that  once  you  cut  it  open  it  starts  rotting  since  that  substance  is 
destroyed  in  contact  with  tlve  air.  What  would  yovu*  reaction  be?  (That's  an  interesting 
hypothesis.  C!an  you  suggest  ways  of  testing  it  by  experiment?). 

Sub-test  4-item  8:  A pupil  tells  you  that  in  his  opinion  the  textbook  has  attractive 
pictures,  but  does  not  contain  all  the  needed  information.  Wlvat  would  your  response  be? 
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(Tlie  textbook  is  not  supposed  to  be  tlxe  only  source  of  information.  You  should  try  to 
look  also  at  otlier  sources  in  tlie  library). 

Sub-test  5-item  13:  It  has  come  to  your  notice  that  in  your  pupils'  opinion  you  do  not 
encourage  questions  and  sometimes  even  reject  pupil-questions  angrily.  What  would 
you  do?  (Discuss  the  matter  with  them  in  a friendly  way  and  arrive  at  a mof/i/j  v/ve/if// 
agreeable  to  all  concerned). 

Sub-test  6-item  18:  A pupil  received  low  marks  in  an  tells  you  he  had  had  high  marks 
since  he  had  memorized  all  the  material.  Your  reaction?  (Explain  that  learning  by  heart 
does  not  ensure  comprehension  and  it  is  comprehension  tliat  is  more  important  than 
memorization). 

Sub-test  7-item  23:  A colleague  of  your  says  that  it  is  a waste  of  time  to  try  to 
develop  critical  tliinking  skills  in  tlie  middle  school  because  pupils  are  unable  to  meet 
such  expectations  Wliat  would  your  response  be?  (Since  tlie  development  of  critical 
thinking  is  one  of  the  major  aims  of  science  education  one  should  start  as  soon  as 
possible,  even  in  tlie  elementary  grades) 

Tlie  test  and  item  validity  were  secured  by  agreement  witli  a team  of  six  science 
education  experts,  items  on  which  there  was  no  agreement  were  dropped  or 
reformulated. 

Test-reliability  (Cronbach's Alpha):  0.79. 

Point-bi  serial  correlation  item  with  sub-test  total:  mean  = 0.61;  range:  0.53-0. 77. 

Point-bi  serial  correlation  item  with  total  test:  mean  = 0.46;  range:  0.22-0.65. 

The  'opinions'  questionnaire 

This  test  contained  54  Likert-type,  5-option  items  (ranging  from  definitely  agree  to 
definitely  disagree).  Half  of  the  items  contained  positive  formulations  (which  were  in 
accordance  with  the  philosophy  of  the  curriculum);  the  other  half  contained  negative 
formulations.  One  item  per  sub-test  (either  positive  or  negative)  will  be  quoted  below. 
Sub-test  1 -item  49:  The  teacher  himself  should  analyze  and  explain  the  results  of  an 
experiment.  (-) 


Sub-test  2 -item  37:  The  pupils  should  take  an  active  part  in  the  planning  of  field-trips 
(+) 


Sub-test  3-item  51:  The  greatest  portion  of  the  science  lesson  should  be  devoted  to 
teacher  exposition. 


Sub-test  4-item  39:  The  textbook  should  NOT  include  all  the  answers  to  questions  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  laboratory.  (+) 

Sub-test  5-item  19:  The  first  thing  pupils  must  learn  is  to  obey  the  teacher  without 
question.  (-) 

Sub-test  6-item  6;  Assessment  criteria  should  include  critical  thinking  and 
problem-solving  skills.  (+) 

Sub-test  7-item  7:  The  main  objective  of  science  teaching  in  the  middle  school  is  to  have 
pupil  memorize  facts.  (-) 

Test  and  item  validity  were  obtained,  as  with  the  former  test,  by  using  a panel  of 
competent  judges. 

Test  reliability  (Cronbach's  Alpha):  0.96. 

Point-bi-serial  correlations  with  sub-test  total:  mean  = 0.85;  range:  0.72-0.93. 
Point-bi-serial  correlation  items  with  total  test:  mean  = 0.83;  range:  0.68-0.92. 
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Both  tests  were  administered  to: 

(a)  college  entrants  (n  = 74)  as  part  of  their  entrance  examinations 

(b)  Graduating  students  (n  = 26)  at  the  end  of  their  third  (final)  year;  and 

(c)  practicing  teachers  (n  = 30)  with  2-10  years  of  teacliing  experience 

The  tests  were  administered  in  the  Arabic  language.  The  study  was  executed  in  1987-8. 
Results 

The  'reactions'  questionnaire 

Respondents'  reactions  were  evaluated  according  to  whether  they  represented  a 
definitely  positive  stance  (in  accordance  with  the  hoped-for  model  answers)  or  whether 
they  approximated  to  such  a stance,  were  indefinite  (neutral)  approximated  to  a negative 
stance,  or  whether  they  expressed  definitely  negative  position.  Below  is  a selection  of 
definitely  negative  reactions  to  illustrate  this  point: 

1.  I do  not  accept  pupils' suggestions. 

2.  / shall  tell  the  pupils  the  expected  results  of  the  experiment  in  advance. 

3.  I shall  ignore  what  pupils  say  about  me. 

4.  Everybody  uses  this  textbook  - and  so  will  you. 

5.  I don't  care  wliat  the  pupils  say  (about  my  behavior). 

6.  I’ll  tell  the  pupils  that  the  best  way  to  get  higli  marks  is  to  memorize  what's  in  the 
book  and  their  notes. 

7.  The  science  teacher’s  task  is  to  transmit  facts,  not  to  attend  to  critical  thinking 

Table  1 summarizes  the  reactions  of  the  three  test-populations.  In  order  to 
accentuate  matters,  both  positive  and  both  negative  response-types  have  been  summed. 


Table  1.  The  'reaction-test*  (rounded  percentage) 


Sub-test 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

reactions 

Response 

a*b*c* 

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

Abc 

abc 

abc 

Positive 

29^29 

29^26 

23  6S29 

23^28 

27  7128 

24^25 

21  70  27 

27^37 

Neutural 

13  11  15 

151415 

13811 

9138 

86  10 

86  12 

14  2 20 

1185 

Negative 

58  23  55 
100  100  99 

55  18» 
99  100  100 

M2^60 
99  99  100 

^28^ 
99  100  100 

^72» 
100  99100 

^29  62 
99  100  99 

6428  52 
99  100  99 

62  24  58 
101  99100 

Group  a=  entrants  (n=74),  group  b = graduating  students  (n=26),  group  c = teachers  (n=30). 


Table  2.  The  "opinion-test*  (rounded  percentages) 


!^ub-te$t 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Total 

Response 

a*b*c* 

abc 

abc 

abc 

abc 

Abc 

abc 

reactions 

abc 

Positive 

13^  16 

10  79  20 

11  90  15 

10  86  13 

14^20 

13  93  17 

10^19 

13  89  17 

Neutural 

917 

10  10  7 

11  78 

9128 

1079 

82  10 

1237 

1058 

Negative** 

78776 
100  99  99 

80  9 73 
100  98  100 

77276 
99  99  99 

TO  180 
98  99  101 

75471 
99  99  100 

TO672 

10010199 

TO  773 
100  100  99 

TO674 
101  100  99 

• Group  o=  Entrants  (n=74),  group  b=graduating  students  (n=26),  group  c=teachers  (n=30). 

• * * Scores  on  items  with  negative  contents  were  inverted 
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From  table  1 it  can  be  seen  tliat  tliere  was  a veiy  close  similarity  between 
college-entrants  and  practicing  teachers:  both  strongly  negative  positions,  wliile  tlie 
graduating  students'  positions  were  liiglily  positive. 

Significance  of  differences  (t-tests)  were: 

(a)  between  entrants  and  graduating  students:  all  sub-tests  and  test  total  in  favor  of 
graduating  students  (p<0.0001  ); 

(b)  between  entrants  and  teachers:  all  sub-tests  were  not  significant;  total  in  favor  of 
teachers  (p<0.05);  and 

(c)  between  graduating  students  and  teachers:  all  sub-tests  and  total  in  favor  of 
graduating  students  (p<0.0001) ). 

Among  tlie  entrants  females  exhibited  a somewhatgreater  degree  of  conservative 
reactioon  sub-tests  6,  males  on  sub-tests  3 and  5;  for  all  p<0.05.  Tliere  were  DO 
significant  differences  on  tlie  other  sub-tests  and  the  test  total.  In  the  graduating  as  well 
as  in  tlie  teacher  groups  tliere  were  significant  differences  at  all.  The  length  of 
experience  (2  to  10  years)  was  not  found  to  be  a significant  factor  in  teachers'  reaction. 

The  'options'  questionnaire 

Table  2 presents  the  results  of  all  sub-tests  and  the  total.  The  same  pattern  of 
responses  as  in  the  reactions  questionnaire  can  easily  be  seen.  Comparing  tables  I and  2. 
it  can  be  seen  that  tlie  differences  between  entrants  and  practicing  teachers  on  the  one 
band,  and  the  graduating  students  on  the  otlier.  were  even  more  pronounced  for  the 
options  questionnaire  tlian  for  the  reactions  questionnaire. 

All  differences  between  entrants  and  graduating  smdents,  and  between  graduating 
students  and  between  graduating  students  and  teachers  were  highly  significant 
(p<0.0001),  while  the  differences  between  entrants  and  teachers  were  non-s;gn/7?canl, 
except  for  sub-test  2 (significant  at  p<0.05  in  favor  of  tlie  teachers). 

Contrary  to  what  was  found  in  the  reactions  questionnaire,  correlations  with  years  of 
teaching  experience  were  all  significant.  Correlation  coefficients  ranged  from  -0.45  to 
-5.56,  showing  that  teachers'  attitudes  tended  to  become  more  negative  as  their  teacliing 
experience  increased. 

A t-test  comparison  of  male  and  female  respondents  showed  no  significant 
differences  in  the  entrants'  and  the  teachers'  groups,  wliile  in  tlie  graduating  group  there 
was  a slight  tendency  for  females  to  express  more  conservative  opinions,  with  tlie 
exception  of  sub  tests  2 5 and  7,  at  p<0.05.  The  correlation  between  individual  scores  on 
both  tests  was  r = 0.68  (p<0.01 1 ) Sub-tests  inter-correlations  - within  both  tests  - were 
very  high  mostly  in  the  region  of  0 80-0.90  indicating  tliat  respondents  were  reacting 
according  to  a generalized  approach  to  science  teaching.  This  is  discussed  below. 

Discussion 

This  study  lias  dealt  with  middle  school,  college-trained  science  teachers'  opinions 
and  Oiypothetical)  reactions  to  commonly  found  classroom  situations,  not  witli  general 
'missionary  ideals'  about  education  purportedly  acquired  at  college.  However  tlie 
back-to-square-one  phenomenon,  i.e.  reversal  of  graduating  students'  positive  opinions 
and  reactions  once  tliey  had  become  practicing  teachers,  until  tliey  were  virtually 
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indistinguisliable  from  college-entrants'  opinions  and  reactions,  as  regards  every  one  Of 
seven  aspects  of  science  teaching,  was  unequivocal  and  uiunistakable  phenomenon  will 
now  be  detailed  according  to  tlie  tests  parallel  contents.  These  contents  are,  and 
apparently  were  also  so  regarded  by  respondents,  liighly  interrelated,  e.g.  respondents' 
views  on  desirable  teacher-pupil  relationsliips  and  vs.  pupil  active  in  venous  various  of 
the  lesson;  or  objectives  of  science  teaching  vs.  assessment  of  pupil  achievement. 
Sub-test  contents  will  therefore  be  sununed  where  appUcable. 

Active  teacher  pupil  involvement  in  the  science  lesson 

Here  the  transition  was  from  - and  back  to  - a completely  authoritarian, 
teacher-directed  approach  coupled  with  pupil-passivity  and  non-involvement  in  the 
plaiming,  execution  and  analysis  of  classroom/laboratory/field-work  activities 
Graduating  students  on  the  other  hand,  advocated  a guided  enquiry  approach  allowing 
for  pupils'  own  interests  and  not  only  permitting  them  an  active  pan  in  such  activities  but 
actually  encouraging  and  demanding  independence  and  analytical  behavior. 

Teacher-pupil  relationships 

In  a previous  study  (Jungwirth  and  Zakhalks  1987)  it  was  found  that  'college  entrants 
stressed  the  desirability  of  formal/distant  relationships  while  graduating  students 
eschewed  them'.  In  the  present  study's  sampled  (both  reactions  and  opinions  - sub-test  5) 
respondents'  views  parceled  that  study  [up  from  14%  to  88%  (opinions)  and  from  27% 
to  71%  (reactions)  reverting  almost  exactly  to  the  previous  levels].  Close  and  friendly 
relationships  between  teachers  and  their  pupils  is  assumed  to  be  a necessary  but  not 
sufficient,  condition  for  the  successful  execution  of  an  enquiry-oriented  curriculum.  It  is 
not  surprising  therefore,  that  sub-tests  I and  2 show  close  parcels  to  subject  5. 

Aims,  objectives  and  evaluation  of  achievement  (sub-tests  6 and  7) 

The  Israeli  middle  school  curricirlum  in  science  takes  its  cues  from  other 
enquiry-oriented  cirrricula  in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  and  its  objectives  as  regards 
liiglrer-order  thinking  and  higher  taxonomic  levels  of  acliievement  are  similar.  What  is 
to  be  striven  for  is  'teaching  for  intellectual  independence  i.e.  the  capacity  for  making 
judgments  about  knowledge  claims  for  oneself,  (Munby  1980).  Small  wonder  tlien,  that 
sub-test  scores  6 and  7 of  both  tests  reinforce  each  otlier,  accepting  or  rejecting  such 
objectives  and  their  place  in  pupil  assessment 

CONCLUSIONS 

Tills  study,  being  cross-sectional,  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  the  trends  displayed 
by  the  college-entrants',  graduating  students'  and  practicing  teachers'  responses  are 
similar  to  those  that  would  liave  been  obtained  in  a longitudinal  study.  Assuming  this, 
tlie  obtained  data  are  quite  disturbing  to  the  science-teacher  educator  .The  fact  that 
subjects'  responses  were  highly  polarized,  i.e.  there  were  relatively  few 
intermediate/neutral  responses  so  that  most  of  the  responses  were  either  liiglily  positive 
or  highly  negative,  makes  the  picture  even  clearer.  The  fact  that  the  college  entrants 
came  from  12  different  schools  and  tlie  practicing  teachers  from  21  different  schools, 
gives  additional  meaning  to  tlie  reported  uniformity  of  the  data.  Furthermore,  females' 
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and  males'  (rouglily  50%  each  in  each  sample)  reactions  and  opinions  were  virtually  tlie 
same  - providing  unanimity  across  schools  and  across  genders. 

Tlie  data  obtained  do  not,  by  tliemselves,  provide  evidence  for  or  against  either  of 
tlie  two  possible  scenarios  (wash-out  effect  vs.  veneer-removal)  mentioned  in  the 
introduction.  In  either  case,  impUcations  for  the  science  teacher  educator  are  extremely 
serious.  The  data  do  not  leave  much  to  one's  imagination.  Whatever  the  reason  it  is  back 
to  square  one! 
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PREFACE 


The  International  Yearbook  on  Teacher  Education  is  a source  of  global  expertise. 
It  provides  the  reader  with  a review  of  current  research  and  innovative  programs  and 
practices  viewed  from  an  international  perspective  and  offered  to  improve  the  quality 
of  teacher  education  worldwide.  The  papers  and  recommendations  selected  for 
publication  in  this  1996  volume  are  the  product  ofthe  43"*  ICET  World  Assembly, 
hosted  Ity  The  Jordanian  Ministry  of  Higher  Education,  The  Jordanian  Ministry  of 
Education,  The  National  Center  for  Human  Resources  Development,  and  the 
Jordanian  Public  Universities  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty,  King  Hussein  bin 
Talal. 

To  develop  this  volume,  ICET  invited  eminent  educators  from  Africa;  Asia  and 
the  Pacific;  Europe;  the  Middle  East;  South  America;  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  to  address  the  World  Assembly  Theme:  Teacher  Education  and  School 
Reform.  The  Theme  recognized  that  improving  the  quality  of  education  is  every 
nation’s  best  development  strategy  and  that  improving  the  quality  preparation  of  a 
nation’s  teachers  through  continuous  reform  of  educational  institutions  and  basic  and 
secondary  education  policies  and  curricula  is  the  best  pain  and  the  best  process  to 
achieve  educational  excellence  and  national  prosperity. 

The  World  Assembly  Theme  was  supported  by  plenary  sessions  and  researched- 
based  paper  presentations  focusing  on  four  Topics: 

Topic  One 

Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform  to  promote  democratic  values  and  practices; 
develop  a democratic  pedagogy  of  school  renewal;  build  a school  community;  orient 
school  persormel  towards  planned  change;  and  enhance  teaching  and  learning 
effectiveness. 

Topic  Two 

Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform  between  schools  and  universities;  within 
professional  development  schools;  between  professional  and  public  schools;  and 
between  centers  of  educational  development  and  public  schools. 

Topic  Three 

Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform  through  irmovations  in  pre-service  teacher 
education  and  their  likely  impact  on  schools;  the  role  of  commitment,  empowerment 
and  reflection;  and  the  role  of  assessment  and  student  support. 

Topic  Four 

\ 

Capitalizing  of  International  Collaboration  for  School  Reform  by  identifying  national 
regional  and  international  efforts  for  achieving  school  reform;  and  enhancing 
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international  networking  and  collaborative  research  and  development  strategies  for 
systemic  reform. 

Education  leaders  from  Jordan,  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland, 
and  Brunei  Darussalam  were  invited  as  World  Assembly  keynote  and  plenary 
speakers.  Their  research  and  analysis  comprise  PART  I,  11,  and  III  of  this  volume. 

In  PART  IV,  academic  papers  are  organized  by  one  of  the  four  topics  they  address. 

PART  V of  this  volume  includes  the  World  Assembly  Communique  a synthesis  of  the 
salient  ideas,  issues  and  policy  recommendations  presented  and  deliberated  at  the 
1996  World  Assembly. 

This  volume  outlines  key  issues  confronting  educators  and  suggests  successful 
strategies  and  practices  for  educators  to  model  in  pursuit  of  quality  teacher  education 
and  school  reform  on  the  local , national,  and  international  level. 


Nelly  Aleotti  Maia 
1996 ICET  President 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  43"*  ICET  World  Assembly  was  held  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
December  16-21,  1996  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  King  Hussein 
bin  Talal.  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  El-Hasan  bin  Talal  has 
presided  as  World  Assembly  Chairman  and  delivered  the  Keynote  Frank 

H.  Klassen  lecture.  The  Assembly  was  hosted  by  the  Ministry  of  Higher 
Education  and  the  Ministry  of  Education,  as  well  as  Jordanian  Public 
Universities,  and  the  National  Center  for  Human  Resources 
Development. 

Participants  in  the  Assembly,  who  come  from  46  countries,  were 
scholars,  practitioners,  and  administrators  from  universities,  colleges, 
departments,  and  institutes  of  education,  as  well  as  government  agencies 
and  professional  organizations. 

The  1996  World  Assembly  theme  titled  “Teacher  Education  and 
School  Reform”  has  addressed  a major  problem  that  confronts  many 
school  systems  on  the  national,  regional,  and  international  levels. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  theme,  four  topics  have  been  focused  on 
by  the  plenary  and  concurrent  sessions  of  the  conference.  The  four  topics 
were  as  follows; 

I . Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform. 

2.  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform. 

3.  Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform. 

4.  Capitalizing  on  International  Collaboration  for  school  Reform. 

Those  submitting  papers  for  concurrent  sessions  were  requested  to 
write  about  research  studies  and  programs  addressing  one  of  these  topics. 
Over  one  hundred  papers  were  presented  and  discussed  in  the  concurrent 
sessions.  Rapporteurs  of  all  sessions  were  requested  to  take  notes  and 
conclude  all  papers  presented  in  the  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  writing  the 
final  World  Assembly  report  and  recommendations. 


Professor  Victor  Billeh 
Professor  Kama!  Dawani 

t : 
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MESSAGE  OF  WELCOME 


We  in  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  have  always  prioritized  human  resource 
development.  Though  our  country  is  rich  in  heritage,  geographically  central  and  a 
good  example  of  political  moderation,  stability  and  democratization,  its  natural  and 
material  resources  are  somewhat  limited.  This  is  why,  for  decades,  we  have  invested  in 
and  developed  to  the  best  of  our  ability  the  skills  of  our  Jordanian  citizens. 

We  believe  our  educational  system  can  prepare  and  qualify  our  young  people  to 
serve,  participate  and  contribute  in  the  best  way  they  can.  We  take  pride  in  this  system 
which,  from  the  start,  has  been  dynamic,  progressive  and  reliable. 

However,  we  are  always  open  to  new  ideas,  and  we  therefore  welcome  with  great 
enthusiasm  the  convening  of  the  43*^  World  Assembly  of  the  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teaching  (ICET)  in  Jordan. 

Since  the  dawn  of  human  civilization,  teachers  have  been  the  carriers  of  the  torch  of 
knowledge,  freedom  and  welfare  of  mankind.  Schools  are  the  site  of  most  of  our 
formative  experiences.  We  must  do  all  we  can  to  empower  teachers  and  bring  about 
the  necessary  reforms  to  make  the  school  environment  more  congenial  to  learning. 

We  therefore  look  forward  to  hearing  education  officials,  scholars  and  teachers 
debate  their  views  on  the  ever  crucial,  though  somewhat  elusive,  question  of  teacher 
education  and  school  reform.  We  welcome  your  fresh  perspectives  and  we  hope  the 
various  debates  will  translate  into  concrete  suggestions  wliich  all  countries  can 
implement  and  benefit  from. 

Thanks  to  conferences  like  these,  humanity  is  getting  a lot  closer  to  the  objective  of 
high  quality  education  for  all.  We  feel  privileged  and  honored  to  host  this  important 
assembly  and  we  are  confident  that  the  views  which  will  be  exchanged  in  Amman  will 
make  a difference. 

We  welcome  all  the  participants  from  the  region  and  beyond  to  Jordan  and  wish 
you  success  in  your  noble  endeavor. 

£1  Hassan  bin  Talal 

Crown  Prince  of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan 
December  1996. 
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MESSAGE  OF  WELCOME 


On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  Trustees  of  the  International  Council  on 
Education  for  Teaching  (ICET),  we  welcome  you  and  commend  your  participation  at 
this  pivotal  43"*  World  Assembly,  convening  in  Amman,  Hashemite  Kingdom  of 
Jordan,  December  16-21, 1996. 

The  1996  World  Assembly  theme  recognizes  that  improving  the  quality  of 
education  is  eveiy  nation’s  best  development  strategy  and  that  improving  the  quality 
preparation  of  a nation’s  teachers  through  continuous  reform  of  educational  institutions 
and  basic  and  secondary  education  policies  and  curricula  is  the  best  plan  and  the  best 
process  to  achieve  educational  excellence  and  national  prosperity. 

It  is  auspicious  that  Jordan’s  visionary  leaders  have  invited  ICET  to  convene  this 
historical  forum  to  crystallize  a ten-year  goverrunent  program,  launched  in  1987,  to 
systemically  reform  the  quality  of  education.  The  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  is 
distinguished  by  its  traditional  policy  emphasis  on  education  for  development. 

Through  His  Majesty  King  Hussein  bin  Talal’s  great  wisdom,  unique  leadership 
and  personal  dedication  to  education,  participation  in  education  and  literacy  rates  in 
the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  are  among  the  highest,  and  the  Jordanian  teacher  is 
among  the  very  finest  in  the  region. 

The  World  Assembly  Chariman,  His  Royal  Highness  Crown  Prince  El-Hassan  bin 
Talal,  has  contributed  tirelessly  to  the  cause  of  education.  As  an  exceptional  educator 
and  intellectual.  His  Royal  Highness  has  designed  and  implemented  school  projects  of 
outstanding  and  far-reaching  impact  on  educational  excellence  in  the  Hashemite 
Kingdom  of  Jordan. 

And  you,  the  World’s  leading  education  practitioners,  scholars,  administrators,  and 
policymakers,  are  the  global  instruments  of  reform. 

ICET  welcomes  and  pays  tribute  to  this  exercise  in  international  partnership. 

Together  you  will  examine  and  discuss  national  and  international  research, 
programs,  and  strategies  which  enable  teacher  education  and  schools  to  respond 
effectively  to  development  needs.  This  World  Assembly  provides  the  opportunity  for 
you  to  share  ideas  of  irmovative  practices  and  successful  programs  in  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  benefit  and  cooperation. 

To  enlist  the  resources  of  the  world’s  education  leaders  in  an  ongoing  partnership  to 
raise  educational  quality,  ICET  is  establishing  at  this  World  Assembly,  a Consortium 
for  International  Cooperation  on  Teacher  Education  Policy  whose  mission  is  to: 

1.  Plan  a World  Education  Policy  Forum  for  the  deliberation  of  policy  issues, 
trends,  and  irmovations  in  teacher  education  to  be  convened  annually  at  the  ICET 
World  Assembly;  and  to 


2. 


Develop  International  Standards  of  Excellence  for  the  preparation  of  teachers. 


Your  collaborative  input  to  educational  reform  is  tlie  best  plan  to  achieve  global 
educational  excellence  and  prosperity. 

Nelly  Aleotti  Maia 
ICET  President 

Sandra  J.  Klassen 
ICET  Executive  Director 

December  1996 
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Topic  Two 

Fostering  Partnership  in 
School  Reform 


THE  EFFECT  OF  ESF  PROGRAM  ON  THE 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  IN  - SERVICE  TEACHERS 

Dr.  Mohammad  M.  Abu  Alia  and  Mustafa  Sabri  ESF** 
Hashemite  University* 

Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Large  and  successive  increases  in  the  numbers  of  students,  teachers’  schools,  and 
budgets  of  education  have  taken  place  through  the  incentive  and  serious  efforts  of  the 
government  to  develop  the  human  resources.  As  a result  of  these  efforts  the  students 
formed  33%  of  the  whole  populationm  (Jaradat,  1992)  the  teachers  form  an  army  of 
about  48000  or  more.  The  ratio  of  those  who  are  joining  basic  education  is  over  than 
90%  of  those  who  are  in  the  age  of  education,  ilhteracy  decreased  to  less  than  20%,  and 
tlie  budgets  of  education  increase  annually. 

Since  the  seventies  or  before,  the  government  reahzed  the  importance  of  developing 
the  quality  of  education  in  all  aspects  especially  the  quahty  of  teachers,  schools, 
supervisors,  curriculiun,  and  educational  technology. 

The  urgent  social  and  official  interest  in  educational  development  led  to  the  first 
educational  development  conference  which  was  held  in  Amman  in  September  1987. 
The  conference  of  educational  development  stressed  the  importance  of  its  goals  and 
clarified  the  high  level  of  its  strategy  of  development  and  variation.  It  was  natural  to 
consider  teachers'  certification  as  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  program  of 
educational  development. 

The  general  plan  of  educational  development  which  was  introduced  by  the  Ministiy 
of  Education  on  1989-1998  concentrated  on  certifying  the  teachers  of  diploma  holders  to 
become  B.A  or  B.S.  To  achieve  that,  the  Ministiy  of  Education  established  a special 
college  for  certifying  teachers. 

Serious  cooperation  with  the  official  universities  started  for  certifying  about  1000 
teachers  eveiy  year.  Since  the  operation  of  development  is  global,  the  private  schools 
began  a parallel  program  for  certify^ing  their  staff.  The  UNRWA,  for  instance, 
established  a university  college  called  The  Educational  Science  Faculty  (ESF),  for 
certifying  teachers  who  hold  diploma,  who  were  about  2401  forming  more  than  50%  of 
the  total  number  of  UNRWA  teaching  staff. 

Educational  Science  Faculty  (ESF) 

The  Educational  Science  Faculty  awards  a B.A  degree  in  education.  It  aims  at 
preparing  and  certify^ing  teachers.  It  was  established  by  the  UNRWA  and  it  is  under  its 
supervision  administratively  and  technically.  It  is  located  on  the  campus  of  Amman 
Training  Center  and  it  is  devoted  for  the  Palestinian  refugees. 

Objectives  of  the  Faculty 

The  faculty  began  its  programs  by  the  beginning  ofthe  academic  year  1993/1994 
aiming  at  preparing  vocationally  and  academically  highly  qualified  teachers  to  work  in 


Assistant  professor  in  Educational  Psychology 
**  Lecturer  in  ESF/UNRWA 
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the  basic  education  stage  in  UNRWA  schools  by  certifying  the  students  to  be  awarded 
the  B.A  degree  in  response  to  the  law  of  education  No.  28/1988,  and  also  in  response  to 
the  educational  development  plan  in  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan.  It  also  aims  at 
preparing  and  highly  certifying  the  prospective  teachers. 

To  achieve  the  two  previous  objectives  the  Faculfy  tried  to  do  the  following; 

1.  Making  university  education  in  teaching  available  for  UNRWA  schools  with  special 
attention  given  to  quality. 

2.  Providing  suitable  development  chances  for  in-service  teachers  in  UNRWA  schools. 

3 . Conducting  and  motivating  educational  research. 

4.  Encouraging  and  developing  scientific  attitudes  and  self-independence  in  thinking 
scientific  analysis  and  personal  initiative. 

5.  Serving  the  local  community  specially  the  Palestinians 

6.  Enforcing  the  cultural  identity  of  the  Arab  Palestinians 

7 . Strengthening  the  educational  ties  at  the  local,  Arabic  and  international  levels. 

The  Programs  of  ESF 

There  are  two  programs; 

First;  Class  Room  Teacher. 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  pre-service  and  in-service  students.  The  student  of 
the  pre-service  program  has  to  successfully  complete  132  credit  hours  divided  into  two 
major  parts; 

Faculty  requirements;  21  credit  hours 
Specialization  requirements;  111  credit  hours 
The  specialization  requirements  are  divided  into 
Academic  requirements;  42  credit  hours 
Educational  requirements;  69  credit  hours 

Tlie  student  of  in-service  classroom  teachers  has  to  successfully  complete  84  credit 
hours,  only,  because  the  Ministry  of  Higher  Education  in  Jordan  accepts  48  credit  hours 
for  the  diploma  program.  The  plan  of  84  credit  hours  is  divided  into; 

Faculty  requirements;  6 credit  hours 
Specialization  requirements;  78  credit  hours 
Tlie  specialization  credit  hours  are  divided  into; 

Academic  requirements;  37  credit  hours 
Second;  Field  Teacher  Program-  Arabic  language. 

Educational  requirements;  41  credit  hours 

This  program  is  designed  for  the  in-service  students  only.  The  students  in  the  field 
teacher  program  have  to  successfully  complete  84  credit  hours,  only,  because  the 
Mimstry  of  Higher  Education  in  Jordan  accepts  48  credit  hours  from  the  diploma 
program.  The  plan  of  84  credit  hours  is  divided  as  follows; 

Educational  requirements;  27  credit  hours 
Academic  requirements;  57  credit  hours. 

Background 

A few  studies  have  been  conducted  on  the  effectiveness  of  log-term  in-service 
teacher  education  program.  The  majority  of  these  studies  focused  on  the  short-term 


in-service  teacher  education  program.  For  example,  Mechler  etal.,  (1985)  compared 
between  elementary  school  teachers  who  participated  in  in-service  training  program, 
which  consisted  of  interpretation  of  information  at  the  individual  level  and  classroom 
climate.  And  the  teachers  in  control  group  who  received  in-service  training  in  the 
traditional  topics  only.  Statistical  analysis  of  the  data  on  both  groups  indicated 
significant  differences. 

Teachers  who  participated  in  experimental  group  prepared  significantly  better 
instructional  and  remedial  plans  than  those  who  did  not  did.  Students  who  were  taught 
by  the  experimental  group  of  teachers  achieved  significantly  greater  gains  in  reading  and 
mathematics  than  similar  students  whose  teachers  participated  in  control  group  did. 

Marzano,  -Robert.!.  & Et  al.  (1984)  studied  over  a one  year  period,  ten  l^dergarten 
through  fourth  grade  teachers  from  two  small  rural  elementary  schools  received  twenty 
days  of  training  in  the  theory  and  implementation  of  eight  school  effectiveness  variables. 

Ethnographic  observational  techniques  conducted  before  and  after  training 
established  that  some  positive  changes  occurred  in  school  climate,  and  that  teacher  used 
less  time  than  they  had  used  previously  in  managerial  activities  and  more  time 
explaining  the  goals  for  lessons  and  activities. 

Teachers  also  used  more  managerial  and  motivational  techniques.  Student  had  less 
allocated  time  for  reading  and  math  but  that  they  were  more  engaged  and  more 
successful  in  class  work.  A decrease  in  math  and  rea^g  achievement  was  indicated  on 
standardized  tests. 

Liu,  Chin  - Tang  ( 1993)  studied  the  effect  of  Iowa  Chantanqua  in-service  Program 
on;  (1)  teacher  perceptions,  (2)  teacher  behavior,  and  (3)  changes  in  student  growth  as  a 
result  of  the  pre-test/post-test  format  was  used  to  measure  changes  in  teachers,  including 
teaching  confidence,  understanding  of  nature  of  science,  and  various  perspectives  on 
teaching  science.  A similar  format  was  used  to  assess  student  learning  in  six  domains 
(concept,  application,  process,  creativity,  attitude,  and  worldview  of  science  end  student 
perceptions  of  science  careers). 

The  results  permit  the  following  statements  concerning  the  effect  of  Chantanqua 
in-service  program:  (1)  teachers  improve  their  confidence  to  teach  science  in  grades  4-9, 
(2)  teachers  increase  their  understanding  of  nature  science  significantly  as  a result  of 
participation  in  the  program  (3)  teachers  develop  more  positive  perceptions  of  teaching 
science  as  a result  of  participating  in  the  Iowa  Chantanqua  in-service  program.  (4) 
Students  learn  more  science  concepts  and  process  skills,  can  ^ply  more  science 
concepts  and  principles  in  new  situations,  develop  more  science  creativity  skills,  develop 
more  positive  attitudes  toward  science,  improve  in  their  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
science,  and  more  accurate  perceptions  of  science  careers  than  those  students  in  classes 
which  were  taught  by  using  textbooks. 

On  the  other  hwd  MandeviUe,  -Gavrett-K  (199)  studied  the  effect  of  in-service 
teacher  training  on  achievement  of  students  of  48  elementary  school  teachers  who 
received  in-service  training  in  a program  for  effective  teacliing  was  compared 
longitudinally  to  the  achievement  of  students  of  34  teachers  who  have  not  received  such 
training.  No  differences  in  achievement  between  the  two  groups  of  students  were  found. 

In  Jordan,  Ebedat  (1990)  measured  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers  certification 
program  in  improving  their  teaching  behavior.  Schoolteachers’  behavior  that  had 
certification  program  plus  B.  A was  compared  with  teachers'  behavior  that  had  B.A  only. 
The  results  of  the  stu^  revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the  two 
groups.  For  the  benefit  of  the  group  of  B.A  and  diploma  holders. 

Dirani  (1995)  studied  the  effectiveness  of  the  teachers  certification  program  in 
improving  their  teaching  practices  in  the  field  of  classroom  teaching  classroom 
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management,  relations  with  colleagues  and  students,  and  understanding  the  educational 
system  in  Jordan  as  perceived  by  the  participants.  The  results  of  the  study  revealed  that 
the  degree  of  effectiveness  of  Ae  program  in  improving  their  teaching  practices  as 
perceived  by  them  was  high  in  all  fields  except  in  the  field  of  understanding  the 
educational  system  in  Jordan  which  was  found  to  be  low. 

Alnhar,  (1991)  studied  the  effect  of  certification  program  on  the  effectiveness  of 
teachers.  The  results  showed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  teachers 
who  finished  two  courses  and  graduated  teachers'  in  the  effect  of  program.  In  addition, 
teachers  expressed  no  need  for  certification,  and  50%  of  them  were  frustrated  and  had 
negative  attitude  toward  the  program  of  certification  because  the  program  didn't  meet 
their  ambitions. 

The  Objective  of  the  Study 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  answer  the  following  question:  Does  theESF 
program  enhance  the  effectiveness  of  in-service  teachers? 

Hypothesis  of  the  study 

There  are  significant  differences  between  the  control  group  and  tlie  experimental 
group  in  the  following  domains:  Planning,  Objectives,  Implementation,  Evaluation  and 
Annual  Performance  (a=  0.05). 

Definitions 

Objectives:  the  abiUty  of  teachers  to  set  objectives  of  teaching  either  for  one  year  or 
for  a day. 

Planning:  the  abiUty  of  teachers  to  plan  for  teaching  by  using  various  strategies, 
managing  the  educational  process,  dealing  successfully  with  individual  differences, 
using  suitable  instructional  materials  and  reinforcement 

Implementation:  the  abiUty  of  teachers  to  implement  successfully  their  tpjirhing 
plans. 

Evaluation:  the  ability  of  teachers  to  evaluate  all  domains  and  activities  of  teaching 
process. 

Annual  Performance:  the  teaching  performance  of  teachers  throughout  a year 
estimated  by  head  teachers. 

Methodology 

The  society  of  the  study  and  its  sample: 

The  society  of  the  study  consisted  of  all  lower  elementary  cycle  schoolteachers  in 
North  Amman,  South  Amman  end  Zarka  areas.  They  are  seven  hundreds  and  fifty 
teachers.  One  hundred  and  seventy  teachers  of  them  finished  the  certification  program  in 
the  summer  course  1995-1996. 

The  sample  of  the  study  consisted  of  two  groups:  The  experimental  group  which 
consisted  of  forty  seven  randomly  selected  individuals,  and  the  control  group  consisted 
of  forty  nine  randomly  selected  individuals  out  of  those  teachers  who  are  not  joining  the 
program. 
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Two  instruments  were  built  by  the  two  researchers  by  referring  to  the  relevant 
literature  (Costa,  1980,  Braskamp  et  al.  1984JEbedat  1990).  The  first  one  was  oriented  to 
the  school  supervisors  to  evaluate  the  four  domains  of  teaching;  Objectives,  planning, 
implementation  and  evaluation.  Six  items  were  devoted  for  evaluation  of  objectives; 
sixteen  items,  forty-one  items,  and  nine  items  were  devoted  for  evaluation  of  the  other 
three  domains  successively. 

The  other  instrument  was  used  by  the  teachers  to  evaluate  the  aimual  performance  of 
teachers.  The  last  instrument  consisted  out  of  twenty-three  items. 

Validity 

To  validate  the  two  instruments  which  are  used  by  this  study,  they  were  submitted  to 
eleven  university  staff  members  in  educational  science  faculty  in  the  Hashemite 
University  to  assess  the  content  vahdity.  The  majority  of  staff  members  agreed  Upon  the 
two  instruments  as  they  were  built  by  the  two  researchers  conditioning  rewording  some 
items  in  the  implementation  domain,  adding  three  items  to  the  evaluation  domain  to  be 
nine  instead  of  six  items  and  adding  one  further  items  to  the  annual  performance  of 
teachers  to  be  twenty  three  items  instead  of  twenty  two. 

Reliability 

The  internal  consistency  was  determined  by  using  Cronbach  Alpha  equation.  The 
analysis  yielded  the  following  data  shown  in  table  one. 


Table  (1) 

The  Cronbach  Alpha  coefficient  the  two  used  instruments 


No.  of  instrument 

Domains 

C.A.S 

No.  1 

Objectives 

0.973 

Planning 

0.976 

Implementation 

0.994 

Evaluation 

0.990 

No.2 

Annual  Performance 

0.958 

These  coefficients  are  acceptable  for  the  purpose  intended. 


Results 


The  study  aimed  at  investigating  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  significant  differences 
between  the  control  group  and  the  experimental  group  in  the  following  domains; 
Objectives,  Planning,  Implementation,  Ev^uation  and  Annual  Performance. 

The  T-test  was  used  to  find  out  whether  there  were  significant  differences  between 
the  experimental  and  the  control  group  in  the  five  domains  of  the  study.  Tables  number  2 
and  3 show  the  results. 


Table  (2) 

The  differences  between  the  control  group  and  the  experimental  group  in  all 
domains  conducted  by  supenisors 


Variable 

Group 

Mean 

S.D 

T-Value 

Objectives 

control 

3.43 

0.68 

0.61  * 

experimental 

3.51 

0.57 

Planning 

Control 

3.49 

0.67 

0.29* 

experimental 

3.46 

0.55 

Implementation 

control 

3.12 

0.62 

2.18** 

experimental 

3.30 

0.48 

Evaluation 

Control 

3.37 

0.75 

0.19* 

experimental 

3.34 

0.57 

* Not  sig.  at  a = 0. 05 
**Sig.At  a = 0.05 


The  results  shown  in  table  2 indicated  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  experimental  group  and  the  control  group  in  the  following  domains; 
planning,  objectives,  and  evaluation.  It  is  only  in  terms  of  the  implementation  that 
difference  between  the  two  groups  of  the  study  have  emerged. 


Table  (3) 

The  differences  between  the  control  group  and  the  experimental  group  in  the 
instrument  by  head  teachers. 


Group 

Mean 

S.D 

T-Value 

Control 

3.15 

0.83 

"1.38* 

experimental 

3.35 

0.61 

* Not  sig.  at  a = 0. 05 


'0 


The  results  shown  in  table  three  indicated  that  there  were  no  significant  differences 
between  the  control  group  and  the  experimental  group  in  the  annual  performance 
domaia 


This  study  aimed  at  investigating  the  effect  of  ESF  program  on  the  effectiveness  of 
teachers.  The  results  showed  that  there  were  no  significant  differences  between  the 
control  group  and  the  experimental  group  in  the  following  domains:  plaiming, 
objectives,  and  evaluatioa  Only  the  difference  in  the  implementation  domain  was 
significant  Likewise,  a significant  difference  was  not  found  between  the  two  groups  in 
tlie  aimual  performance  which  was  estimated  by  the  head  teachers. 

In  regard  to  the  results  of  planning,  objectives,  evaluation,  and  annual  performance, 
they  are  all  consistent  with  previous  findings  (e.g.  Alnahar,  1991  Rwaqa,  1994; 
Mansour,  1995,Mandevile,  1992).  This  consistency  may  be  due  to  the  similarity  of  the 
subjects  of  this  study  with  the  subjects  of  the  previously  mentioned  studies. 

Generally,  the  results  of  this  study  reflect  the  weakness  of  the  ESF  program  for 
certifying  in-service  teachers.  Also  the  program  enhances  neither  setting  objectives, 
planning,  evaluation,  nor  annual  performance  of  the  participants'.  It  could  be  said  that 
this  weakness  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  program  didn't  meet  tlie  needs  of  participants 
(Rwaqa,  1994),  also  the  results  are  due  to  the  negative  attitudes  of  the  participants 
toward  , 

The  Educational  Development  Plan  (Mansour,  1995). 

In  fact,  the  majority  of  the  participants  believed  that  their  experience  compensates  for 
their  study  in  the  ESF  (Alnahar,  1991).  In  addition,  the  supervisors  and  the  head  teachers 
may  have  negative  attitudes  toward  the  cetprogram . 

The  findings  of  this  study  could  also  be  attributed  to  the  participants'  problems.  Many 
studies  (e.g.  Alnahar,  1991;  ALkantash,  1990,  Albatah,  1992)  found  that  the  participants 
faced  the  following  problems:  (1)  Lack  of  participants'  time,  (2)  transportation 
difficulties,  (3)  lack  of  reference  material  in  libraries,  and  (4)  lack  of  concentration  on 
practical  issues.  Furthermore,  the  courses  don't  meet  the  participants' developmental 
traits  who  are  too  old  to  attend  such  programs . Also  there  was  lack  of  motivation  to 
promote  competence.  In  addition,  the  withdrawal  ratio  was  10%;  * this  ratio  forced  the 
feculty  to  accept  even  the  52-year-old  participants  in  the  program,  which  may  decrease 
tlie  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  results  may  also  be  due  to  the  difficulty  in  maintaining  a balance  between  the 
teaching  tasks  and  the  study  in  the  college.  Also,  ESF  program  was  originally  designed 
to  the  pre-service  teachers  which  may  make  the  program  irrelevant  for  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  in-service  participants.  The  negative  results  may  be  due  to  the  previous  impression 
that  supervisors  and  the  head  teachers  have  already  had  about  the  participants  regardless 
of  the  r^  effect  at  the  program  on  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  of  this  study  contrast  with  the  previous  past  research 
(Meckler,  ET  al.  1985,  Marzano,  1984,  Liu,  Chin-Tang,  1993).  This  research  revealed 
positive  results  in  respect  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  in  service  program.  The 
discrepancies  between  this  study  and  the  previously  mentioned  studies  are  due  to  the 
nature  and  length  of  the  programs  which  were  used  by  the  previous  studies,  they  were 
short-term  programs  and  concentrated  on  specific  issues.  But  the  ESF  program  is  a 
long-term  one. 
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We  cant  compare  the  findings  of  this  study  with  those  of  (Ebedat,  1990,  Dirani, 
1995)  findings,  bemuse  the  subjects  of  such  studies  were  different. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  revealed  significant  differences  between  experimental 
group  and  the  control  group  in  the  implementation  domain  which  was  estimated  by  the 
supervisors.  This  finding  partially  contrasts  with  Alnahar's  study.  This  result  is  due  to 
(Alnahar,  1991).  Supervisors’  evaluation,  which  seemed  to  be  concentrated  on  the 
practical  performance  of  teachers  in  classroom  situations  In  addition  they  may  have 
neglected  the  other  the  other  domains  such  as  planning,  objectives  and  evaluation.  This 
negligence  is  due  to  the  previous  attitude  which  was  held  by  supervisors.  Yet,  the  two 
researchers  may  suggest  doing  further  research  focusing  on  participants  themselves  to 
assign  their  attitudes,  and  to  observe  teachers'  performance  in  teaching-learning 
classroom  situations,  or  conducting  interviews.  These  procedures  could  lead  to  different 
results. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Educational  technology,  as  a systematic  application  of  technological  processes  and 
resultant  products  to  tlie  practical  problems  of  location,  lia  been  proven  both  powerful 
and  versatile  in  improving  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  educational  systems 
(Benson  and  Hirumi,  1994,  Hirumi,  Harmon,  and  Palumbo,  1994,  Reiser,  1987). 
Integration  of  emerging  technologies  in  the  classroom  has  been  a focal  point  for 
contemporary  research  on  media  attributes  (Bork,  1987,  Cornell,  1984,  Hooper  & 
Haimafin,  1988,).  However,  much  of  the  current  research,  focuses  on  strategies  for 
perfecting  the  interaction  between  students  and  machines. 

Although  research  on  media  attributes  is  of  great  importance,  such  research  should 
not  overshadow  issues  and  questions  concerning  utilization  of  technology,  and  teacher's 
empowerment  with  educational  technology  (Aust,  1993).  It  is  apparent  that  research  on 
utilization  of  technology  is  needed  to  determine  how  technology  can  improve  the 
interaction  between  learners  and  teachers?  and  how  technologists  and  administrators  can 
best  serve  to  empower  teachers  with  technology. 

There  are  so  many  factors  that  may  affect  teachers'  utilization  of  teclmology  such  as 
availability  of  technology,  teacher's  role,  teacher's  knowledge,  awareness  of  available 
technology,  teacher's  workload,  and  perceived  lack  of  understanding  and  inconvenience 
(Aust  & Padmanabhan,  1994).  Previous  research  has  shown  that  teacher's  prior  training 
and  perceptions  of  instructional  media  affect  the  frequency  of  media  utilization  in  the 
classroom  (Abu-Jaber,  1996). 

Despite  the  factors  that  affect  media  utilization,  higher  education  institutiorrs  have 
dramatically  increased  spending  for  educational  technology  during  the  last  two  decades 
(Eidgahy  & Bermett,  1991).  As  a result,  technology  centers  have  been  established  in 
many  irrstitutiorrs  of  higher  education  to  cope  with  the  challenges  of  development  and 
modenrization,  and  to  support  their  instructiorral  and  research  prograrrrs.  Educational 
technology  centers,  according  to  the  Association  for  Education^  Commirrrication  and 
Technology  (AECT)  Standards,  should  act  as  proactive  facilitators  that  can  provide 
support  in  at  least  five  major  areas: 

(1)  Support  for  irrstmctional  development. 

(2)  Access  to  irrformation  resoirrces  and  methods-of  teacliing  and  learning 

(3)  Distribution  of  information  resoirrces. 

(4)  Use  of  information  resources. 

(5)  Creative  development  of  information  resources. 

Apparently,  each  technology  center  is  unique  in  terms  of  its  goals,  and  the  needs  of 
the  instituti.  However,  effective  technology  centers  in  all  institutions  irsually  support 
each  of  the  above  areas  in  varying  degrees. 


To  date,  there  has  been  growth  in  all  areas  of  instructional  technology  in  developing 
countries  including  the  availability  of  usable  equipment  and  materials,  and  the  number  of 
individuals  trained  in  the  design,  development,  and  use  of  technology.  Sultan  Qaboos 
University  established  a large  and  sophisticated  Center  for  Educational  Technology 
(CET)  in  1986.  The  CET  has  six  departments;  Graphics,  Photography,  Instruction^ 
Development,  Video  and  Audio  Production,  Technical  Services,  and  Media  Services. 

The  main  objectives  of  the  CET  are: 

(1)  To  provide  assistance  to  all  academic  departments  in  order  to  improve  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  teaching  and  learning  processes. 

(2)  To  provide  necessary  expertise  and  guidance  in  the  use  of  a wide  range  of 
instructional  media. 

(3)  To  render  consultative  advice  and  guidance  to  faculty  members  in  the  selection, 
production,  and  utilization  of  educational  media 

(4)  To  provide  advice  and  gmdance  to  projects,  and  maintenance  in  the  planning  and 
installation  of  audiovisual  equipment  in  new  colleges. 

Thus,  it  seems  that  the  CET  is  taken  as  a dynamic  example  in  the  production, 
development,  and  use  of  educational  technology.  It  is  also  spending  a large  amount  of 
money  on  the  hardware,  and  software  of  foreign  culture.  In  order  to  insure  the  success  of 
its  services,  the  CET  conducted  a study  to  assess  the  instructional  support  needs,  the 
attitudes,  and  experiences  of  faculty  members  at  Sultan  Qaboos  University  in  their  use  of 
tlie  facilities  offered  by  the  center  (CET  1991).  Although  the  overall  response  rate  was 
very  low  (about  35%)  the  results  of  the  study  provided  usefiil  guidelines,  and  direction 
for  the  CET  in  planning  its  services,  and  facilities. 

The  questions,  however,  are:  How  are  the  center's  resources  being  utihzed?  Is 
technology  available  in  CET  being  used  in  various  academic  departments  where 
commitment  to  excellence  in  teaching  should  be  highest?  This  study  attenqrts  to  answer 
these  questions  by  examining  the  extent  of  use  of  CET  services  by  faculty  members  at 
Sultan  Qaboos  University,  and  the  reasons  for  not  using  the  available  services. 

Statement  of  Problem 

It  appears  that  the  CET  meets  most  of  the  Association  for  Educational 
Communications  and  Technology  standards  for  technology  centers  in  terms  of  the  major 
areas  that  it  supports.  It  is  organized  around  the  concept  of  offering  a wide  variety  of 
services  and  media  to  all  academic  and  Instructional  departments  in  the  university,  with 
consultative  help,  and  other  services  provided  by  professional  media  specialists  and 
other  technology  center  personnel.  It  also  appears  that  CET  E has  been  operating  on  the 
assumption  that  the  provision  and  utilization  of  high  quality  instruction  are  good.  This 
study  tests  the  validity  of  this  assumption,  and  contributes  to  the  elaboration  of  directions 
to  soimd  decisions  for  future  services. 

Significance  of  the  study 

No  matter  how  well  technology  providers  think  they  know  tlieir  service  users,  formal 
feedback  from  clients  can  bring  an  improved  view  of  their  needs.  This  study  is  expected 
to  provide  needs  assessment  in  order  to  plan  for  long  and  short  range  goals  for  the  C ET, 
and  to  provide  valuable  data  that  can  serve  as  a tool  for  planning  future  growth  and 
program  directions.  Decision  makers  and  administrators  usually  need  information  in 
timely,  accurate,  accessible  and  usable  forms  (Wilson,  1995).  Data  can  also  be  used  to 
determine  which  services  are  preferred  by  feculty  members,  and  which  services  should 
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be  added,  and  which  services  are  no  longer  needed.  Thus,  establishment  of  budget 
priorities  for  materials,  services,  and  equipment  purchases  could  be  determined 
accordingly  for  the  coming  years.  Finally,  this  study  is  expected  to  result  in  an  increased 
awareness  of  faculty  members  to  the  services  provided  by  the  C ET,  and  find  reasons  for 
abandoning  outmoded  practices,  and  for  planning  creatively  for  new  forms  of 
instructional  media  services. 

Research  Questions 

The  study  attempts  to  answer  the  following  research  questions; 

(1) To  what  extent  are  faculty  members  aware  of  all  services  provided  by  the  CET? 

(2) To  what  extent  do faculty  members  use  the  technology  services  provided  by  the  CET? 

(3) To  what  extent  are  faculty  members  satisfied  with  the  services  provided? 

(4) Are  there  any  statistically  significant  differences  in  the  use  of  technology  services 
due  to  demographic  variables  (e  e.g.  academic  rank  years  of  experience,  areas  of 
specialization,  length  of  time  at  SQU,  and  work  load)? 

(5) >Ahiat  are  the  future  priorities  of  technology  services,  and  audio  visual  materials? 

Limitations  of  the  study 

This  study  was  limited  to  service  in  was  limited  to  services  provided  by  the  following 
departments  in  the  Center  for  Educational  Technology:  Graphics,  Photography, 
Instructional  Development,  Video  and  Audio  Production,  Technical  Services,  and  Media 
Services.  Services  provided  by  Computer  Centers,  and  the  Audio  Visual  Department  in 
the  Main  Library  were  not  included  in  the  study.  The  study  is  also  limited  to  the 
academic  staff  in  the  seven  colleges  of  Sultan  Qaboos  University. 

In  addition,  the  data  for  this  study  were  gathered  solely  by  means  of  the  questionnaire 
method  and  the  conclusions  are  dependent  on  such  data.  The  accuracy  of  information 
obtained  is  dependent  on  how  accurately  respondents  answered  the  questions  in  this 
questionnaire. 

Methodology 

Sample 

The  population  of  this  study  included  425  faculty  members  in  all  departments  in 
various  disciplines  at  Sultan  Qalx)os  University  who  have  been  with  the  university  for  at 
least  one  academic  year.  The  sample  of  the  study  consisted  of  265  (62.3%)  faculty 
members  distributed  as  shown  below  in  table  1 . 


Table  (1) 

The  distribution  of  facuity  members  according  to  coiiege,  population, 
and  sampie  of  the  study 


College 

Population 

Sample 

% of  sample 

Agricultiu'e 

43 

32 

12.1% 

Arts 

65 

25 

9.4% 

Business  & Conunerce 

23 

17 

6.4% 

Education 

75 

45 

17.0% 

Engineering 

40 

28 

10.6% 

Medicine 

50 

29 

10.9% 

Science 

85 

56 

21.1% 

Language  Center 

44 

33 

12.5% 

Total 

425 

265 

100% 

479 


Instrumentation 


A questionnaire  was  designed  to  obtain  data  about  six  major  areas;  (1)  general 
information;  (2)  faculty  members'  awareness  of  CET  services;  (3)  faculty  members'  use 
of  services  provided  by  CET;  (4)  faculty  members'  satisfaction  of  quality  of  services 
provided;  (5)  improvements;  and  (6)  Future  services. 

The  questionnaire  consisted  of  a (76)  items  centered  around  the  above  six  areas.  It 
was  based  mainly  on  the  Association  for  Educational  Communications  and  Technology 
standards  for  technology  centers  (AECT,  1989),  with  some  adaptations  to  Sultan  (^aboos 
University,  and  CET  facilities.  To  obtain  its  reliability,  the  instrument  was  administered 
twice  in  a three  week  period  to  a randomly  selected  group  of  40  faculty  members  from 
the  population  of  the  study.  A test-retest  reliability  coefficient  was  calculated 
accordingly.  It  was  found  to  be  0.84. 

Data  were  analyzed  using  descriptive  statistics  such  as  means,  standard  deviations, 
and  frequencies.  Analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  was  also  used  to  compare  the  use  of 
teclmology  services  according  to  the  type  of  college,  faculty  ranks,  years  of  experience, 
and  work  load. 


RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 

This  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  extent  of  use  of  instructional  media  services 
offered  by  the  CET  by  faculty  members  at  Sultan  Qaboos  University.  It  also  examined 
the  extent  of  awareness,  satisfaction,  and  future  priorities  of  all  services  provided  by  the 
CET.  In  addition,  the  study  examined  the  relationship  between  tlie  degree  of  utilization 
of  technology  services  and  demographic  variables  such  as  type  of  college,  faculty  rank, 
years  of  experience,  and  work  load. 

In  response  to  the  question  related  to  faculty  members'  awareness  of  all  technology 
services  provided  by  the  CET  the  results  showed  that  180  (68%)  of  the  respondents 
indicated  that  they  were  not  adequately  informed  a bout  the  services  vices  offered  by  the 
CET.  Related  to  the  same  question  of  awareness,  faculty  - members  were  asked  about 
"how”  they  get  their  mformation  about  CET  services.  The  results  revthat  more  than  half 
of  the  respondents  knew  about  the  CET,  services  through  "visiting  CET',  and  through 
"colleagues"  153  (57.7%),  arid  134  (50.6%),  respectively.  More  than  one  fifth  58 
(21.9%)  of  the  respondents  received  information  through  "handouts,  fact  sheets,  and 
brochures".  Whereas  the  least  used  information  dissemination  methods  were  "new 
faculty  orientation,  and  telephone  directories",  47  (17.7%),  and  39  (14.7%),  respectively. 
Since  the  most  frequent  information  dissemination  meAods  were  "visiting  CET",  and 
"colleagues",  it  is  apparent  that  getting  information  about  CET  services  is  usually 
initiated  by  faculty  members  not  the  CET  This  may  explain  the  extremely  low  level  of 
awareness  among  faculty  members,  where  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  respondents  were 
not  adequately  informed  a bout  the  available  technology  services  at  the  CET. 

Regarding  the  most  and  least  preferred  methods  for  getting  information  about  CET, 
services,  the  results  showed  that  the  most  preferred  information  dissemination  was 
through  "Publishing  a special  CET,  newsletter",  167  (63%),  followed  by  "holding  faculty 
and  staff  orientation  each  semester",  146(55.9%).  Whereas  the  least  preferred  method 
was  "publishing  mformation  in  the  university  newsletter",  which  is  usually  published 
once  a semester,  95  (35.8%).  Followed  by  "sending  information  addressed  to  me"  1 06 
(40%). 

In  response  to  the  questions  concerning  the  degree  of  utilization  of  the  CET  services 
by  faculty  members,  findings  indicated  that  only  21.9%  of  the  respondents  used  the 
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services  offered  by  the  CET.  However,  when  asked  about  the  reasons  for  not  using  the 
services,  the  respondents  indicated  that  'no  need  for  service"  was  the  most  frequent 
reason  (74.5%),  followed  by  'unaware  of  service"  ( (12.4%).  Apparently,  the  utilization 
of  CET  services  is  extremely  low,  since  only  one  fifth  of  the  respondents  used  the 
services  provided.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  incongmence  of  the  services  provided 
and  the  instructional  needs  of  faculty  members,  and  to  the  lack  of  awareness  among 
faculty  members  about  the  available  services.  Research  on  media  utilization  (Aust  Allen, 
& Bichelmeyer,  1989,  Grady,  1988,  Maeroff,  1988,  McDonald,  1989)  provides 
compelling  evidence  that  technologies  of  instruction  have  a high  degree  of  failure  when 
teachers  do  not  believe  they  are  significantly  involved  in  and  empowered  by  the 
technology.  Moreover,  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  moderate  and  low  level  of  satisfaction 
among  faculty  members  regarding  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  (3ET  services. 

In  order  to  fiuther  examine  the  question  related  to  the  use  of  technology  services, 
ANOVA  was  used  to  determine  whether  there  are  significant  differences  in  the  use  of 
CET  services  dye  to  type  of  college.  Table  2 shows  a main  effect  for  the  use  of 
technology  services  by  various  colleges,  F (7.239)  = 6,91,  p <.0.05  However,  after  using 
Scheffe  test  to  compare  the  means  of  the  seven  colleges,  it  was  indicated  that  significant 
differences  exist  between  the  college  of  Medicine  and  the  colleges  of  Business  & 
(Commerce,  the  Language  Center,  Science,  Engineering  and  Arts. 


Table  (2) 

Use  of  CET  by  various 


Source 

D.F. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Ratio 

F 

Prob. 

Between 

Groups 

7 

3.3652 

.4807 

6.9132 

.0001 

Within 

Groups 

239 

16.6201 

.0695 

Total 

246 

19.9853 

Whereas  no  significant  differences  were  found  between  the  college  of  Medicine  and 
the  colleges  of  Education  and  Agriculture.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  practical  nature 
of  most  courses  offered  at  these  colleges.  In  addition,  some  colleges  and  centers  such  as 
the  college  of  science  and  the  language  center  often  use  their  own  equipment,  computer 
and  language  laboratories. 

Data  also  revealed  that  there  is  a significant  difference  in  the  use  of  CET  services  due 
to  the  academic  rank  of  faculty  members  as  shown  below  in  table  3. 


Table  (3) 

Use  of  CET  services  by  academic  i^k. 


Source 

D.F. 

Sum  of 
Squares 

Mean 

Squares 

F 

Ratio 

F 

Prob. 

Between 

Groups 

6 

1.8417 

.3069 

4.0602 

.0007 

Within 

Groups 

240 

18.1436 

.0756 

Total 

246 

19.9853 

However,  Scheffe  test  indicated  that  the  significant  differences  were  found  only 
between  associate  professors  and  lecturers  in  favor  of  associate  professors.  However, 
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this  difference  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  associate  professors  have  less  teaching, 
workload  than  lecturers.  For  example,  associate  professors'  teaching  load  is  usually 
between  6-12  credit  hours.  Whereas  lecturers'  teaching  workload  exceeds  14  credit 
hours.  Research  has  shown  that  educational  technology  strategies  are  likely  to  be  more 
accepted  if  educational  technologists  make  an  effort  to  accommodate  or  lessen  the 
teacher's  workload  C Bichelmeyer,  1991,  Wolcott,  1981).  The  results  also  indicated  that 
there  are  no  significant  differences  in  the  use  of  CET  services  due  to  the  length  of  time  at 
Sultan  Qaboos  University. 

In  order  to  determine  their  satisfaction  of  the  quality  of  the  services  provided,  faculty 
members  who  used  CET  ET  services  were  asked  to  rate  their  level  of  satisfaction  and 
provide  reasons  for  not  using,  the  available  services.  The  results  revealed  that  180 
(73.3%)  of  those  who  used  the  services  were  moderately  satisfied  with  the  effectiveness 
and  efficiency  of  such  services.  However,  more  than  one  fourth  (26.7%)  of  the 
respondents  who  used  the  CET  services  were  not  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  the 
services  provided.  In  addition,  those  who  did  not  use  the  services  were  asked  to  provide 
comments,  and  reasons  for  not  using  CET  services.  Some  of  the  frequent  comments 
included  the  following;  "Production  of  photogr^hs,  slides,  and  graphics,  is  poor  and 
slow";  "slides  are  sometimes  lost  or  damaged";  "video  production  staff  are  not  punctual"; 
"it  takes  long  time  to  edit  and  copy  video  cassettes"  CET  staff  refuses  to  do  requisitions 
related  to  art  work,;  "Overhead  projectors  in  the  classrooms  are  not  regularly  checked  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  equipped  with  new  rolls  of  transparencies,  and  spare  bulbs". 

With  regard  to  future  priorities  of  technology  services,  faculty  members  were'  asked 
to  rank  order  the  top  five  instructional  media  and  materials  that  will  be  in  most  demand 
for  the  next  five  years.  Findings  indicated  that  computer  assisted  instruction  was  ranked 
number  one,  followed  by  video  cassettes,  synchronized  slides,  microcomputer  programs, 
and  overhead  projection.  The  least  needed  instructional  media  in  the  next  five  years  were 
filmstrips  and  television.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  general  trend  of  emerging 
technologies  where  computer  and  video  materials  are  widely  used  in  both  educational 
and  training  settings.  Also  research  on  media  attributes  suggests  that  computer  and  video 
technologies  can  enhance  learning  through  various  types  of  interactions,  self-paced 
strategies,  and  invested  mental  effort  (Cennamo  1993,  Kozma  1991,  Kozma,  1994, 
Ullmer  1994) 

In  addition,  faculty  members  were  also  asked  to  recommend  service  areas  that  need 
to  be  improved,  or  initiated  by  the  CET  The  results  showed  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 
tlie  respondents  indicated  that  "arranging  for  regular  workshops",  and  offering  in-service 
training  for  faculty  members"  were  the  top  ranked  areas  that  need  to  be  improved  by  the 
(CET),  181  (68.3%),  and  180(68%),  respectively.  It  appears  that  recommendations  of 
such  service  areas  are  consistent  with  tlie  forecasted  future  priorities  of  faculty  members. 
Research  also  shows  that  teachers  may  not  accept  technology,  if  tliey  do  not  understand 
its  use  C Cuban,  1984).  Tims,  an  emphasis  on  more  in-service  training  and  workshops 
was  made  by  faculty  members.  Whereas,  "assisting  feculty  members  in  revising 
instruction"  was  the  least  recommended  area  to  be  improved.  Tliis  can  be  attributed  to 
the  fact  that  faculty  members  usually  get  their  services  from  technicians  who  are  not 
specialized  in  instructional  design  and  development 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  recommendations  can  be  drawn  fi-om  the  findings  of  this  study: 
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• The  CET  should  publish  and  disseminate  a newsletter  that  contains  updated 
information  about  its  technology  services.  It  should  also  conduct  frequent  orientatimi 
sessions  for  both  new  and  incumbent  faculty  members. 

• Advances  in  computemetworking  technologies  should  be  used  to  improve  services, 
and  communications  among  faculty  members  and  CET  staff. 

• CET  should  conduct  a series  of  workshops,  media  demonstrations,  and  seminars  on 
the  use  of  different  ^pes  of  instructional  media  that  can  help  faculty  members  to 
improve  their  instructional  processes,  and  cope  with  emerging  technologies. 

• CET  services  should  be  based  on  instructional  needs  of  faculty  members  so  that 
utihzation  of  the  available  services  can  be  improved. 

• Based  on  forecasted  priorities,  CET  should  invest,  and  allocate  most  of  its  resources 
for  computer  assisted  instruction  and  other  types  of  interactive  technologies 

• The  CET  should  upgrade  its  staff  qualified  instructional  designers,  and  technologists 
who  can  work  effectively  with  faculty  members  in  revising  their  instruction  utilizing 
media 

• Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  examine  the  efGciency,  and  effectiveness  of 
the  services  provided. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Shenandoah  University,  established  in  1875,  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Shenandoah 
Valley  of  Virginia.  Situated  in  the  small  city  of  Winchester,  we  are  72  miles 
(approximately  120  kilometers)  from  Washington,  D.  C.  the  nation's  C£q>ital.  The 
University  is  a private,  coeducational  school  oiSering  both  a broad  liberal  arts  program 
and  an  emphasis  on  career  preparation.  Its  2200  students  are  provided  opportunities  to 
study  in  the  Schools  of  Arts  & Sciences,  School  of  Business,  Health  Professions, 
Pharmacy  and  the  Shenandoah  Conservatory  of  Music.  Masters  degree  programs  are 
available  in  each  of  the  schools.  The  School  of  Arts  & Sciences  offers  Ae  following 
graduate  programs  of  study  related  to  educators: 

• Master  of  Science  in  Computers  in  Education 

• Master  of  Science  in  Education-  - Administration 

• Master  of  Science  in  Education  - Teaching 

• Master  of  Science  in  Education  - Teaching  (International) 

• Master  of  Science  in  Education  - Reading  Specialist 

• Master  of  Science  in  Education  - Teaching  EngUsh  to  Speakers  of  Other 

Languages 

Objective 

Shenandoah  University  has  long  viewed  itself  as  a responsible  educational  paitner  in 
the  tri-state  region  which  consists  of  the  states  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
The  University  has  observed  and  recognized  the  need  to  become  involved  in  the  school 
reform  effort  that  has  impacted  upon  education  in  the  United  States.  We  recognize  the 
need  for  classroom  teachers  and  administrators  to  constantly  upgrade  their  professional 
knowledge  and  skills  in  order  to  meet  effectively  the  challenges  of  a changing 
educational  setting  and  climate.  To  address  these  needs  our  faculty  has  established 
extensive  partnerships  with  public  and  private  schools  so  that  we  can  remain  attuned  to 
developments  and  needs  in  basic  education.  Our  imdergraduates,  as  a part  of  their 
educational  preparation,  serve  as  tutors,  teacher  assistants,  student  teachers  and  even 
substitute  . teachers.  Our  graduate  students  perform  internships  and  conduct  research  in 
and  for  the  region's  schools.  In  the  development  of  these  partnerships  and  service 
fimctions  the  University  has  been  able  to  recognize  the  need  for  establishing  programs 
that  directly  impact  on  the  improvement  of  education.  To  accomplish  our  objectives  we 
have  focused  on  the  improvement  of  teachers' knowledge  and  classroom  skills,  and  the 
development  of  effective  educational  leaders. 

The  Cohort  Concept  and  System 

Of  the  six  Master  of  Science  in  Education  (MSED)  degrees  this  paper  focuses  on  the 
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three  programs  that  utiUze  the  cohort  concept  and  system  (CCS)  in  a school-based 
setting: 

MSED-Teaching,  MSED-Reading,  and  MSED-Administratioa  The  CCS  is  a defined 
group  of  students  who  matriculate  into  and  pursue  the  program  together. 

TTie  primary  purpose  of  the  CCS  utilized  in  the  MSED  program  is  to  promote 
School  bbased  reform  within  a school  system  by  providing  an  opportunity  for  a critical 

mass  of  teachers  to  pursue  a masters  degree  while  continuing  to  teach  within  their  own 
school  district 

[The  MSED]  "program  of  study  has  brought  new  energy  into  mediocre 
classrooms;  has  stimulated  thinking  in  teachers  that  has  overflowed  to  the 
students  making  their  school  day  more  enriched;  has  provided  creative 
techniques  for  instructing  students,  and  has  helped  in  the  development  of  new 
curriculum  ideas  that  will  be  used  in  the  future.  These  teachers  are  actively 
involved  in  producing  changes  that  will  ultimately  benefit  the  students  in  our 
county”  (Assistant  Principal,  Hardy  County,  WV). 

The  programs  combine  school  site-based  evening  classes  with  intensweekend  classes 
and  summer  courses  designed  to  facihtate  the  schedule  of  a practicing  educator.  CCS 
students  enter  the  program  of  study  assigned  to  a cohort  group  with  which  they  take 
classes  throughout  the  masters  program.  The  cohort  group  should  create  a supportive 
network  and  learning  environment  for  those  enrolled  in  the  program. 

Different  cohort  groups  are  created  for  the  differing  needs  of  the  programs.  Since 
teachers  in  the  MSED-Teaching  program  work  in  the  same  school  district,  they  may 
already  know  many  members  of  their  cohort  group.  Often  they  will  develop  close 
relationships  with  the  members  of  their  group  dining  the  three-year  period  they  are 
togetlier.  Likewise,  educators  enrolled  in  either  the  MSED-Administration  or  the 
MSED-Reading  programs  become  part  of  a cohort  group.  These  educators  come  from  a 
variety  of  school  districts,  but  they  all  share  a common  interest  in  becoming  school 
admimstrators  or  reading  specialists.  A sense  of  camaraderie  develops  among  members 
of  all  the  cohorts.  They  consult  with  each  other  and  share  experiences  fi'om  their 
individual  classrooms  or  school  districts.  These  professional  interactions  contribute  to 
their  growth  both  during  their  masters  program  and  throughout  their  professional  careers. 

Faculty 

Faculty  for  all  programs  include  permanent  university  faculty  as  well  as  community 
faculty  active  in  their  respective  disciplines.  Some  community  faculty  may  have  had 
limited  umversity  teaching  experience  prior  to  becoming  involved  in  this  program,  but 
all  hold  appropriate  degrees  and  all  are  active  in  their  fields  in  positions  such  as  reading 
specialists,  superintendents,  supervisors,  attorneys,  business  managers,  industrial  leaders, 
and  principals.  These  faculty  members  provide  the  program  participants  with  a first-hand 
perspective  on  the  broad  issues  confronting  reading  specialists,  admimstrators  and 
teachers. 

Curriculum 

All  of  the  masters  degree  programs  include  core  components.  All  require  a research 
component  and  a capstone  experience.  The  MSED-Administration  program  requires  a 
practicum  experience  and  a final  self-evaluation  project.  The  MSED-Teaching  and 
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MSED-Reading  programs  require  a thesis  as  a capstone  experience.  All  MSED  jgtndents 
complete  research  and  share  the  analyses  with  facility  committees. 

CCS  program  completion  is  designed  to  result  in  career  advancement  The 
MSED-Administration  and  the  MSED-Reading  programs  result  in  additional  state 
licensure  endorsements.  The  MSED-Teaching  program  is  designed  to  enhance  the  role 
of  a teacher  in  the  decision-making  processes  of  education. 

Data  Collection  and  Analysis 

Teacher  research  was  defined  by  Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  (1993)  as  being  a 
"systematic,  intentional  inquiry  about  teaching,  learning  and  school  carried  out  by 
teachers  in  their  own  school  and  classroom  setting"  (p.27).  The  term  teacher  research  is 
derived  from  the  concept  of  action  research  which  Corey  (1953)  identified  as  the  process 
by  which  educators  find  solutions  to  everyday  problems  through  the  systematic  study  of 
their  practices. 

Since  the  inception  of  tlie  MSED  programs  in  Fall,  1990,  five  cohorts  have 
completed  the  MSED-Teaching  program,  resulting  in  70  published  theses,  22 
theses-in-progress,  eight  students  on  delayed  completion,  and  eight  students  on  leave 
from  the  program.  The  majority  of  published  theses  appear  to  share  the  characteristics  of 
teacher  research  in  that  sixty-nine  percent  have  dealt  specifically  with  teaching  practices, 
the  effects  on  achievement  of  school  programs  or  scheduling,  or  curricular  issues  in 
language  arts,  mathematics,  physical  education  and  special  education. 

Partnership  Concept 

The  partnership  between  Shenandoah  University  and  a school  system  begins  witli 
discussions  of  educational  needs  and  the  ways  that  university  faculty  and  school 
personnel  can  work  together  to  meet  those  needs.  Usually  one  person  in  a school  system 
is  chosen  to  be  the  liaison  with  the  university  faculty  advisor  so  that  clear,  timely,  and 
trustworthy  communication  lines  are  set.  In  one  school  system,  the  school  faculty  elected 
a committee  of  spokespersons  to  meet  initially  with  the  university  representatives,  and 
then  the  assistant  superintendent  assumed  the  liaison  position. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  partnership,  the  discussion  focuses  on  the  MSED  degree  and 
how  it  can  be  shaped  through  course  selection  and  modification  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
particular  school  system.  Once  the  de^e  design  established,  the  faculty  degree  advisor 
and  the  school  liaison  decide  the  guidelines  for  technological,  staff,  communication, 
research,  financial,  and  editorial  support  for  degree  candidates.  Within-school-system 
procedures  vary  in  terms  of  specifics,  but  most  usually  define  parameters  for  research 
approval,  reporting,  and  ethics.  University  procedures  define  the  parameters  for  course 
instruction,  research  studies,  approval  processes,  student  matriculation,  and  student 
evaluation.  In  many  cases,  university  and  school  procedures  are  parallel  or  co-dependent 
and  logical.  School  systems  are  also  responsible  for  recruiting  teachers  for  the  program 
by  distributing  the  university's  promotional  brochures  to  their  teaching  staffs. 

In  the  final  phase,  the  partnership  moves  to  the  evaluation  stage.  Teachers  have 
completed  their  research,  written  their  theses  or  self-evaluations,  and  publicly  defended 
their  work.  The  teachers  and  school  officials  complete  evaluations  the  program,  its 
instructors,  the  curriculum,  its  effects  and  its  missioa  Clyclically,  these  evaluations  prove 
useful  in  making  revisions  for  the  next  design  phase,  when  new  programs  are  sought, 
either  by  the  same  school  or  one  with  whom  we  have  not  yet  worked. 
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"The  concept  of  bringing  a school-based  Master's  level  program  to  a rural 
community  area  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  teachers  in  our  county  to  renew 
their  dedication  to  teaching  as  well  as  to  revive  technical  skills  that  have  be 
neglected  due  to  the  lade  of post-bqchelor  degree  facilities  in  the  surrounding  area" 
(Assistant  Principal,  Hardy  County,  WV). 

This  partnership  strengthens  the  knowledge  and  experiential  base  of  the  university 
faculty  who  travel  to  the  schools'  enviroiunents  to  meet  and  instmet  the  teachers  who  are 
on  the  front  lines  of  educatioiL  These  interactions  and  observations  result  in  a stronger 
graduate  and  undergraduate  teacher  education  program  at  the  imiversity  because  the 
education  faculty  are  current  with  the  local  and  regional  issues,  events,  policies,  student 
problems,  and  teacher  concerns. 

The  MSED-Teaching  and  MSED-Reading  thesis  research  adds  another  dimension  of 
strength  because  as  the  education  faculty  members  serve  on  thesis  committees,  they  are 
continually  updating  and  expanding  their  working  knowledge  of  a wide  range  of 
educational  research  topics.  Further,  these  thesis  committees  often  include  Arts  and 
Sciences  Faculty  who  chair  or  read  theses  pertaining  directly  or  tangentially  to  their 
discipline,  thus  extending  the  partnership  and  widening  the  circle  of  participants  in 
educational  reform. 

The  MSED-Administration  Self-Evaluation  is  a two-part  process.  First  it  involves  the 
preparation  of  a professional  portfolio  designed  for  self  reflection  and  analysis.  It 
displays  the  individual's  best  work  in  preparation  for  leadership.  Some  of  the  documents 
included  are  a vision  paper,  a writing  sample,  examples  of  leadership  experiences  and  a 
major  project  prepared  during  the  practicum.  For  a culminating  experience  the 
candidates  present  themselves  and  their  portfolios  to  select  panels  for  review.  The  panels 
include  commumty  faculty  and  full-time  university  faculty.  The  community  facility 
involved  represent  all  levels  of  educational  leadership.  Upon  completion  of  the  review, 
the  panels  present  the  candidates  with  summaries  of  their  findings. 

"As  an  individual  who  conducts  many  administrative  and  having  served  on  one  of  the 
interview  teams,  I believe  this  very  practical  experience  was  an  important  growth 
opportunity  for  the  candidates  as  well  as  an  informative  one  for  the  interviewers" 
(Assistant  Superintendent,  Frederick  County,  VA). 

Delivery  Mode 

Tlie  MSED  degree  consistently  has  been  evaluated  as  highly  convenient  by  the 
gradof  the  programs.  Common  characteristics  of  the  programs  include  school-site-based 
availability  of  appUcations,  course  registration,  book-selling,  and  course  meetings. 

"Teachers  can  continue  to  meet  their  professional  responsibilities  while  involved  in  a 
graduate  program  more  easily  when  travel  time  does  not  leave  them  exhausted  for 
their  next  dcty's  work"  (Assistant  Superintendent,  Frederick  County,  VA). 

Contact  between  students  and  advisors  occurs  initially  at  orientation  meetings  and 
continues  through  class,  phone,  mail,  or  email  contacts.  Course  meetings  during  the 
semesters  are  held  on  one  evening  each  week  or  on  four  weekends.  Course  meetings 
during  the  summer  months  when  the  teachers  are  not  working  are  given  in  intensive 
week  formats  with  major  papers  or  projects  due  a month  later.  Often  those  intensive 
weeks  are  given  on  the  main  campus  and  are  an  opportunity  for  a MSED  cohort's 
teachers  to  mix  with  other  teachers  from  the  region,  state,  or  nation  who  have  gathered 


for  that  specific  class.  In  those  cases,  spaces  in  the  class  are  always  reserved  for  those  in 
cohorts  needing  that  course  for  their  degree  plan.  Students  at  the  end  of  their  programs 
return  to  campus  for  two  culminating  events:  thesis  defenses  and  commencement 

Financial  Considerations 

The  MSED  degree  is  also  economical  for  teachers  for  two  reasons:  the  Shenandoah 
Scholarships  for  Practicing  Educators,  and  the  individual  school  systems'  policies  for 
supporting  their  teachers  in  advanced  studies.  The  scholarship  supports  approximately 
two-thirds  of  each  working  teacher's  tuition,  and  makes  the  cost  of  attending  a private 
institution  veiy  competitive  with  the  state-supported  institutions'  tuitions.  When  that 
scholarship  is  coupled  with  individual  school  systems' financial  sufqmrt  (from  $125  per 
year  to  full  tuition),  and  then  the  bonus  of  not  having  long  commutes  to  distant 
universities  is  added  (saving  time,  energy,  and  transportation  costs),  the  result  is  a major 
economic  advantage  to  the  teachers. 

"Shenandoah  University  has  made  a significant  ejjfbrt  to  provide  a very  attractive  fee 
structure  for  local  educators.  Without  a doubt,  this  has  allowed  many  individuals  to 
pursue  a master's  program  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  so" 
(Assistant  Superintendent,  Frederick  County,  VA). 

Evaluation 

nie  MSED  degrees  are  evaluated  in  many  ways.  Students  evaluate  each  course  and 
professor  at  the  end  of  each  semester.  The  program  advisor  observes  and  evaluates  each 
community  professor  used  to  teach  courses  in  the  program  of  studies.  Informal 
evaluations  and  feedback  are  used  routinely  for  maintenance  and  quality  control 
purposes.  After  graduation,  each  teacher  is  asked  to  evaluate  the  entire  program  of 
courses  and  the  processes  of  the  degree  from  delivery  modes  to  thesis  or  project 
defenses. 

7 felt  that  the  program  was  very  beneficial  to  my  growth  as  an  educator  as  well  as 
an  individual.  This  experience  was  the  best  and  the  most  difficult  I have  ever  had. 
The  sense  of  accomplishment  I have  felt  since  completing  the  thesis  will  remain  with 
me  always"  (Teacher,  Frederick  County,  VA,  Cohort  Ul). 

Each  school  system  is  asked  to  evaluate  the  efiects  of  the  program  on  its  teachers, 
students,  curricula,  and/or  operations.  Those  responses  and  all  evaluations  are  used  to 
improve  and  strengthen  our  MSED  degrees  on  a continual  basis  to  ensure  client 
satisfactiorL 


Delivering  a degree  program  within  the  context  of  a particular  school  jurisdiction  and 
by  means  of  a structured  cohort  system  creates  both  unique  problems  and  opportunities. 

The  value  of  the  method  thus  must  be  assessed  in  terms  of  trade-offs  of  problems  and 

benefits  to  all  three  of  the  partners. 


Problems 
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Instructional  Problems  . Classroom  Dynamics 


Theoretically,  CCS  students  remain  with  a group  throughout  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
program.  Occasionally,  a small  number  a.  new  students  may  be  added  to  the  group 
during  the  course  of  the  cohort  cycle.  However,  the  composition  of  the  group  as  a whole 
does  not  change  significantly  during  that  period.  This  stabiUty  may  create  a context  in 
which  the  group  gradually  becomes  overly  predictable  in  the  dynamics  of  their 
intellectual  development.  It  also  may  create  a situation  in  which  the  group  as  a whole 
settles  into  a routine  acceptance  of  group  roles  which,  in  turn,  may  diminish  the 
incentive  to  approach  each  course  with  a new  perspective. 

Because  there  is  a high  degree  of  interdependence  among  members  of  the  co, 
students  require  a higher  degree  of  accommodation  to  situational  needs  from  their  fellow 
students  and  from  the  instructor.  Since  the  sequence  of  courses  for  the  cohort  is  fixed,  a 
family  crisis,  unexpected  school  responsibilities  or  other  type  of  interruption  pulls  the 
student  out  of  sequence.  This  change  affects  the  group  as  well  as  the  huUvidu^.  Some 
students  who  must  "stop  out"  because  of  temporary  problems  sometimes  find  it  difficult 
to  reenter  the  program  without  the  support  of  their  original  group. 

With  such  an  integrated  and  focui^  approach,  the  cohort  method  requires  faculty  to 
be  unusually  aware  of  the  group  dynamics  and  the  context  in  which  the  cohort  operates 
in  their  school  sites.  Politics  within  a district  may  be  carried  into  the  academic 
discussion.  Some  students  may  be  comfortable  in  the  progressively  familiar  class 
environment,  others  may  not.  The  challenge  for  the  faculty  is  to  modulate  the  dynamics 
so  that  all  students  are  required  to  think  with  new  insight.  In  districts  where  acceptance 
of  change  has  been  difficult,  the  instructor  must  be  alert  to  introduce  ideas  and 
perspectives  which  challenge  the  entire  group's  sense  of  futility  in  accomplishing  reform. 

Manasement  Problems 

Personalizing  the  entire  degree  process  within  the  framework  of  the  cohort  system 
requires  a significant  commitment  of  faculty  time  for  distance  communications  and 
travel.  For  a profession  which  traditionally  emphasizes  the  high  value  of  face-to-face 
contact,  the  cohort  method  requires  the  reorganization  of  contact  time.  While  email  can 
be  used  to  overcome  both  distance  and  time  and  assists  in  handling  many  mechanical 
questions,  it  does  not  eliminate  the  need  for  direct  contact  in  office  hours  with  the  faculty 
advisor  or  instructor. 

Record-keeping  in  the  context  of  the  cohort  requires  more  intense  tracking  and 
coordination  of  information  than  conventional  enrollment  programs.  The  institution  thus 
needs  to  be  able  to  accommodate  administrative  needs  which  fall  outside  its  regular 
systems.  For  example,  for  successful  coordination  with  school  jurisdictions,  it  may  he 
necessary  to  operate  a particular  cohort  on  a modified  calendar  which  runs  counter  to  the 
established  institutional  calendar.  On-site  registration  may  require  commitments  of 
additional  out-of-office  staff  time  and  travel  to  ensure  completion  of  all  necessary 
formalities.  The  necessity  for  continuous  cohort  follow-ups  ^so  requires  a significant 
commitment  to  administrative  tasks. 

The  movement  of  the  cohort  through  the  course  sequence  ultimately  brings  the  group 
to  the  thesis  or  final  assessment  stage,  for  the  most  part  simultaneously.  Managing  the 
development  and  flow  of  thesis  proposals  and  project  documentation  from  original 
concept  papers  througli  formal  presentation  to  committee  review  and  defense  requires 
unusual  resources  of  faculty  item  and  diversity  to  accommodate  the  simultaneous 
process.  The  thesis  load,  just  as  the  course  load,  comes  in  cohort  size.  The  implications 
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of  this  cyclical  phenomenon  affect  staffing  decisions  and  allocation  of  Fesomces  which, 
at  times,  are  at  variance  with  conventional  institutional  expectations. 

Opportunities 


Operating  the  on-site,  cohort  system  does  create  unique  problems  witliin  a 
conventional  administrative  institutional  structure.  However,  tliere  are  significant 
benefits  which,  in  our  experience,  more  than  offset  the  problems  and  create  opportunities 
which  are  not  achievable  under  regular  approaches  to  graduate  education. 

Extended  Discussion 

The  cohort  system  can  be  viewed  as  a continuous  course  of  two-and-a- half  to  three 
years  in  length.  Since  the  cohort  is  focused  on  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  school 
jurisdiction  the  extended  exposine  within  the  cto  real  educational  issues  facing  their 
districts  amounts  to  more  than  300  hours  of  discussion.  Multiplied  by  the  number  of 
students,  this  exposine  amounts  to  an  enormous  amount  of  participation  in  tlie  discussion 
of  school  concerns.  Compared  to  the  typical  in-service  program  which  may  provide  as 
much  as  40  hours  per  year  of  teacher  participation,  the  benefits  from  the  MSED  program 
to  the  jurisdiction  as  a whole  are  noteworthy. 

"Not  only  has  it  allowed  a significant  number  of  our  teachers  to  pursue  Masters 
Degrees  who  otherwise  would  not  have  done  so,  but  the  emphasis  on  effective 
school  program  has  already  directly  impacted  the  quality  of  instruction  in  Hardy 
County  Schools"  (Superintendent,  Hardy  County,  WV). 

Direct  Application 

Faculty  and  students  can  see  the  practical  relevance  of  their  investment  of  time  and 
energy  in  their  academic  work,  sometimes  almost  immediately.  The  thesis  research 
project  may  be  the  result  of  a classroom  innovation  conceived  as  a result  of  coursework 
and  executed  under  the  supervision  of  a university  faculty  member.  Frequently,  a degree 
student  may  recruit  school  colleagues  who  are  not  part  of  the  program  to  participate  in 
and  assist  with  a particular  innovation,  thus  extending  the  effect  of  tlie  individual  project 
to  other  teachers  in  the  school.  With  administrative  approval  and  encouragement,  thesis 
and  practicum  projects  may  be  turned  into  school  projects,  sometimes  with  relevance  for 
policymaking.  Thus,  the  actual  impact  of  the  MSED  program  may  extend  far  beyond  the 
classrooms  of  cohort  members. 

"Our  teacher  graduates  have  had  a great  impact  on  restructuring  our  instructional 
program.  At  the  middle  school  level,  we  have  implemented  the  team  teaching  concept 
very  successfully,  as  a result  of  the  work  teachers  accomplished  during  the  graduate 
program  " (Superintendent,  Charlotte  County,  VA). 

Leadership  Development 

For  school  jurisdictions,  the  cohort  system  allows  over  an  extended  period  of  time  for 
the  development  of  a more  highly  qualified  and  confident  faculty  among  whom  there  is  a 
common  foundation  for  discussion  of  district  issues.  For  teachers,  there  is  the  .significant 
benefit  of  a developing  pool  of  colleagues  who  have  a basis  for  understanding  new  ideas. 
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This  pool  thus  becomes  a support  network  for  the  teacher  who  has  the  confidence  to 
undertake  the  risks  of  innovation  well  beyond  the  structure  of  the  program. 

"...we  anticipated  this  core  of  teachers  would  become  our  instructional  team 
leaders  to  provide  leadership  to  implement  important  changes  in  instruction  that 
would  enhance  student  achievement"  (Assistant  Superintendent,  Charlotte  County, 
VA). 

The  partnership  among  the  three  sectors  in  descriptive  terms  has  achieved  the  goals 
established  at  the  inception  of  the  cohort  concept.  Now  that  a critical  mass  of  graduates 
lias  been  achieved  in  all  three  programs,  the  University  intends  to  undertake  in-depth 
research  to  begin  to  examine  and  document  its  basic  premises. 

International  Implications 

Based  on  our  belief  and  experience  the  CCS  also  has  relevance  for  international 
student  applications.  In  previously  hosting  a cohort  of  international  students  who 
pursued  the  MSED-Administration,  the  university  was  able  to  support  their  unique 
academic  and  social  needs  more  effectively  than  in  traditional  enrollment  programs. 
Using  the  CCS  we  were  able  to  provide  special  translation  and  stiufy  services,  cultural 
and  travel  opportunities,  and  an  intensive  intern  experience  in  the  public  schools.  Many 
of  these  students  have  established  long-term  relationships  within  the  school  and  with  the 
University  that  are  still  supportive  of  them  after  graduation.  Based  on  that  positive 
experience  we  have  developed  a MSED-Teaching  program  for  international  stiHients 
which  provides  an  introduction  to  American  educational  practices  as  well  as  experiences 
in  cross-cultural  educatioiL 

Summary 

For  more  than  a decade  the  United  States  has  been  tom  by  controversy  over  the 
effectiveness  of  its  public  schools.  The  often  quoted  "Nation  At  Risk"  report  (National 
Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education,  1983)  contributed  mightily  to  the  attack  on 
education  with  its  comment  that,  "If  an  unfriendly  foreign  power  had  attenqitedto 
impose  on  America  the  mediocre  educational  performance  that  exists  today,  we  might 
well  have  viewed  it  as  an  act  of  war."  Today,  however,  "there  is  the  growing,  if 
gradging,  acknowledgment  that  public  education  is  not  terminally  ill"(Kaplan,  1996, 
p.K9).  Shenandoah  University  recognizes  that  the  ills  and  solutions  for  education  are 
within  a very  complex  problem.  The  University,  in  dealing  with  one  small  part  of  the 
problem,  is  vitally  interested  in  contributing  to  the  professional  growth  and  development 
of  the  educators  in  the  school  systems  of  Virginia,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The 
University  is  equally  interested  in  remaining  current  on  educational  practices  in  the 
schools.  These  objectives  have  encouraged  the  University  to  recognize  that  reform  is  a 
two-way  street  providing  opportunity  for  the  schools  and  the  university  to  irtqrrove.  Our 
experiences  tend  to  reveal  that: 

1 . Schools  respond  well  to  being  an  equal  partner  in  graduate  educatiort 

2.  Schools  are  comprehensive  and  need  comprehensive  programs  to  meet  their  needs. 

3 . The  focus  should  be  on  leadership  within  the  classroom,  school  and  system. 
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4.  The  program  must  seek  to  instill  the  value  of  continuous  study  through  action 
research,  thereby  stimulating  ongoing  school  improvement  as  well  as  individual 
professional  development. 

5.  The  University  faculty  system  is  improved  as  a result  of  the  cooperative 
arrangement  with  the  public  schools. 

6.  The  University  is  receiving  valuable  information  and  guidance  on  future  programs 
and  services. 

7.  The  Cohort  Concept  And  System  Is  A Viable  Delivery  Metliod  That  Encourages 
Extended  Growth  And  Development  Among  The  Cohort  Members. 

Shenandoah  University  is  pleased  to  contribute  as  well  as  grow  from  its  partnerships 
with  the  public  and  private  schools  of  our  region.  Our  experiences  confirm  Clark  and 
Astuto's  contention  "If  there  is  to  be  authentic  reform  in  American  education,  it  must  be 
a grassroots  movement"  (1994,  p.  520).  We  are  confident  that  even  greater  opportumties 
for  mutual  benefit  he  ahead  both  nationally  and  internationally. 
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The  ability  to  collaborate  on  both  a small  and  large  scale  is  becoming  one  of  the  core 
requisites  of  postmodern  society*  (Fullan  1993,  p 14) 

Teachers'  work  in  schools  is  changing.  Over  the  last  twenty  years,  governments 
across  the  world,  for  motives  which  have  more  to  do  with  socio  economic  than  purely 
educative  factors,  have  intervened  more  directly  in  the  curriculum  and  government  of 
schools  and  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  work  in  attempts  to  ensure  that  work  in 
schools  is  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  nation,  with  implications  for  the  training  and 
continuing  professional  development  of  teachers  This  paper  seeks  to  explore  some  of  the 
challenges  and  threats  which  this  poses  for  teacher  educators.  It  proposes  that  the  roles 
of  teacher  educators  themselves  will  need  to  change  in  order  to  rake  account  of  the  new 
world  to  which  teachers  themselves  must  adapt  It  will  discuss  the  implications  of  these 
for  practice;  and  it  will  propose  particular  models  of  research  and  development  which 
will  enable  the  contributions  of  those  in  higher  education  to  the  continuing  professional 
development  of  teachers  to  remain  significant. 

In  simple  terms  a partnership  is  'the  relation  which  subsists  between  persons  carrying 
on  a business  in  common  with  a view  to  profit'  (Partnership  Act,  1980).  In  other  words 
partnerships  are  usually  formed  because  each  of  the  partners  has  something  to  offer  to 
the  joint  enterprise  which  is  different  from  but  complements  that  which  is  offered  by  the 
other  partners.  There  are,  of  course  different  kinds  or  forms  of  partnership.  In  law,  for 
example,  there  are  'senior'  and  'junior'  partnerships.  In  some  businesses  there  are  'silent' 
partners;  and  in  all  fields  there  are  partnerships  based  upon  equality  or  principles  of 
equity.  There  are  also  'temporary' partnerships  called  coalitions.  These  are  enter^  into 
for  specific  time  periods,  often  in  order  to  solve  a problem  which  is  common  to  the 
partners.  Once  a satisfactory  outcome  has  been  acliieved,  tlie  coalition  ends.  1 will  be 
suggesting  that  universities  are  more  suited  to  some  of  tliese  partnerships  and  coalitions 
than  others. 

The  Need  for  Lifelong  Learning 

One  certainty,  that  we  may  predict  for  the  21st  century  is  that  times  will  not  become 
more  settled.  The  sense  of  '^gmentation  breakdown  and  loss  of  meaning  which 
pervades  post-modern  cultures'  (Beare  and  Slaughter,  1993,  p,  IS)  is  likely  to  continue. 
In  a context  of  'compulsive  technological  dynamism,  competitive  individualism' and  a 
radical  loss  of  meaning  and  purpose,  schools  are  in  an  impossible  position,  standing  as 
they  do  at  the  crucial  interface  between  past  and  future,  charged  both  with  the 
conservation  of  culture  and  with  its  radical  renewal'.  (Op  cit) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Lifelong  Learning  for  AH'  will  be  an  established  part  of 
everyone's  agenda  for  the  21st  Century.  The  E.C.  declared  1996  the  *Year  of  Lifelong 
Leariiing';  UNESCO  will  enter  the  third  millennium  with  a new  interdisciplinary  project, 
*Leaming  Without  Frontiers',  in  which  the  establishment  of  a culture  of  learning  is  the 
main  focus.  In  the  words  of  its  Director  General,  Dr.  Fredeiico  Mayor,  'the  purpose  of 
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learning  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  no  more  tlian  an  initial  preparation  for  the 
rein^der  of  one's  life.  Learning  in  tlie  twenty-first  century  will  be  a continuous 
requirement.  It  will  be  the  responsibility  of  societies  to  provide  an  enviroiunent,  free  of 
any  barriers,  in  which  individuals  and  social  entities  alike  can  satisfy  their  learning 
needs . Tliis  tlieme  is  being  echoed  across  the  world  in  statements  by  goverrunents, 
industrialists  and  educationists  alike.  Yet,  according  to  the  European  Round  Table  of 
Industriahsts'  report  on  lifelong  learning,  at  present, 'education  has  the  lowest  level  of 
capital  investment  of  any  major  industry  today'. 

Schools  and  universities  have  a particular  role  to  play  within  this  theme,  for  they  will 
be  in  rather  than  of  what  we  now  recognise  as  the  knowledge  society.  Because  they 
represent  societies'  means  of  influencing  through  the  transmission  of  knowledge,  values, 
skills  and  attitudes,  they  need  to  have  a vision  of  future  society  based  upon  an 
understanding  of  the  worlds  in  which  their  students  live,  their  learning  needs  and  the 
demands  of  society  and  the  world  of  work;  and  they  need  to  be  filled  with  teachers  who 
encourage  children  to  want  to  learn,  to  achieve,  to  treat  the  world  as  a land  with  hmitless 
horizons. 

'In  the  knowledge  society  people  have  to  learn  bow  to  learn . . subjects  may  matter 
less  than  the  students'  capacity  to  continue  to  learn  and  tlieir  motivation  to  do  so. 
Post-capitaUst  society  requires  lifelong  learning.  For  this  we  need  a discipline  of 
learning.  But  life-long  learning  also  requires  that  learning  be  alluring,  indeed,  that  it 
becomes  a high  satisfaction  in  itself  if  not  something  the  individual  craves  '(Drucker 
1992,  p.  183) 

The  challenge  of  lifelong  learning  is  that  it  requires  people  to  start  right  from  then- 
earliest  years  at  school,  and  for  a love  of  learning  to  be  nurtured  by  their  teachers  - so 
often  a feature  in  descriptions  by  adults  of  their  'best  teachers'  who  are  completely 
dedicated  to  the  job,  have  a 'passion  for  the  excitement  of  the  intellectual  life'  and  whose 
greatest  satisfaction'  is  to  share  it  with  their  students,  as  with  children,  so  with  teachers 
the  key  to  successftil  learning  is  motivation. 

The  Challenge  for  Teacher  Educators 

The  challenge  for  teacher  educators  is  to  produce,  first  and  foremost,  the  kind  of 
teachers  who  are  experts  in  effective  learning  'with  the  capacity  to  think  deeply  about 
educational  aims  and  values,  and  thereby  critically  about  educational  programmes ... 
willing  to  motivate  and  encourage  each  and  every  pupil,  assess  progress  and  learning 
needs  in  their  widest  sense,  even  when  this  involves  Them  in  areas  outside  formal 
education'  (NCE,  1993,  p 196-7). 

A different  way  of  expressing  this  is  that  teacher  educators  must  produce  teachers 
who  see  their  own  learning  as  being  lifelong. 

Initial  teacher  education  can  be  no  more  than  a preliminary  to  the  professional 
development  required  both  for  specific  career  routes  within  teaching  and  for  the 
continuous  development  required  of  a professional'  (7.4) ....  'Static  or  linear  conceptions 
of  teacher  education  must  be  replaced  by  a holistic  understanding  of  the  of  personal  and 
professional  development  with  research  and  development,  school  improvement  and  the 
changing  social  and  political  aspirations  for  the  education  service  and  by  an  appreciation 
that  a dynamic  system  will  challenge  existing  organisational  structures  and  power  bases 
and  require  responsiveness  to  the  needs  of  the  practitioners'.  (7.12)  (Doc.4cl994 
ETUCE) 

Tlie  creation  of  personal  development  planning  support  mechanisms  over  a career 
which  involve  opportumties  for  both  the  enhancement  of  job  skills  and  the  development 
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of  personal  and  organisational  vision  are  not  simply  desirable  for  teachers  in  the  twenty 
first  century.  Th^  are  essential  to  develop  schools.  We  must  be  prepared  to  develop 
teachers;  and  we  must  know  what  this  involves.  It  is  one  thing  to  ar^yse  needs,  and 
create  policies;  it  is  quite  another  to  develop  strategies  for  improvement.  Professional 
development  opportunities  provided  by  teacher  educators  must  provide  support  for 
classroom  pedagogy  that  goes  far  beyond  the  mechanics  of  teaching.  Th^  must  provide 
'generalizable  principles  of  teaching,  subject-specific  instruction,  sensitivity  to  the 
pervasive  human  qu^ties  and  potentials  ^ways  involved'.  (Goodlad,  1990,  pp.49-50) 
This  kind  of  sensitivity  requires  teachers  (and  teacher  educators)  who  are  committed  and 
are  able  to  reflect  critically  upon  their  practice  both  alone  and  through  collaboration  with 
others 

Promoting  Reflective  Practice 

The  history  of  research  concerning  teacher  development,  is  that  teachers  have  not 
generally  taken  an  active  part  in  the  production  of  knowledge  about  their  own  teaching  - 
indeed  there  teas  been  a tension  between  so-called  'scientific'  knowledge  (theory) 
produced  in  the  universand  professional  or  practical  knowledge  (practice)  produced  in 
the  school.  Because  teachers  are  perceived  as  basing  their  practice  on  their  professional, 
practical  knowledge  and  experience,  they:  are  cut  off,  then,  both  fix>m  the  possibility  of 
reflecting  and  building  on  their  own  know  how  and  fix>m  the  confusions  that  could  serve 
them  as  springboards  t new  ways  of  seeing  things.'  (Schon  1992,  p.  1 19) 

The  'reflective  practitioner”  has  become  a “buzz  word' in  the  education  of  teachers 
and  needs  to  be  unpacked.  There  is  a continuum  within  which  there  are  levels' of 
reflection  which  require  more,  or  less,  thoughtful  exploration  by  teachers.  (Elliott  1991, 
Grundy  1994).  Reflective  and  non-reflective  practitioners  do  not  exist  as  two 
fundamentally  irreconcilable  groups.  I have  noted  elsewhere  that  reflection  is  a 
necessary  but  not  sufficient  condition  for  learning.  Confrontation  by  self  or  others  must 
occur.  And  for  this  to  be  effective,  these  others  must  be  skilled,  trusted  colleagues  who 
are  knowledgeable  about  and  experienced  in  reflection  in,  on  and  about  the  action  and 
who  are  suwithin  a culture  of  collaboration  and  a leadership  which  is  prepared  to  deal 
positively  with  the  very  real  constraints  oftime  and  the  control  ethos  of  bureaucracy. 
(Day,  1993). 

Opportunities  and  motivation  for  considered  professional  discourse  about  teaching 
with  colleagues  are  also  more  or  less  limited  by  both  the  culture  of  the  school  (Little, 
1990;  Scheia  1985)  the  rhetoric/reality  roles  played  by  teachers  as  educationists  and 
teachers  as  practitioners  (Keddie,  1971);  and  the  personal  and  professional  histories  of 
the  teacher.  These  and  the  privacy  norms  which,  even  now,  are  characteristic  of  the 
professional  serve  to  undermine  or  diminish  the  capacity  for  teacher  learning  and 
sustained  professional  development  (Rosenholtz,  1989,  McLaughlin  and  Marsh,  1979/ 

Research  tells  us  that  teachers  working  alone  in  classrooms  are  likely  to  operate  on 
models  of  restricted  professionality  Once  they  have  developed  a personal  solution  to  any 
problems  of  teaching  which  they  perceive  - and  this  is  usually  achieved  without  any 
systematic  assistance  by  others  it  is  unlikely  that  this  solution  will  he  significantly 
questioned  again.  (Day,  1985).  Argyris  and  Schon,  who  investigated  the  work  of  people 
in  several  professions,  including  teaching,  nearly  twenty  years  ago  characterise  fiiis 
'normal'  world  of  learning  as  'single  loop'  in  wUch, ' we  learn  to  maintain  the  field  of 
Constancy  designing  actions  that  satisfy  existing  governing  variables'.  (Argyris  and 
Schon,  1976).  In  other  words,  under  the  normal  conditions  which  exist  in  most  schools 
teaching  becomes  a means  of  control,  not  development  Promotion  of  this  kind  of 
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learning  is  prevalent  in  cultures  which  discourage  systematic  self  and  peer  review  of 
dunking,  planning  and  practice.  Even  the  presence  df,  for  example,  formal  systems  of 
performance  review  (appraisal)  and  school  development  plaiming  does  not,  in  itself, 
guarantee  die  development  of  learning  cultures.  More  importandy,  the  seeds  of  single 
loop  learning  are  embedded  in  the  many  training  courses  for  teachers  which  teach  self- 
reliance  and  self-sufRciency  and  in  school  cultures  where  collaboradon  and  the  sharing 
of  problems  and  issues  may  be  seen  as  signs  of  weakness. 

The  'meems-ends'  models  of  training,  implicit  in  school  based  apprenticeship  models 
of  initial  training  may  reduce  die  attention  paid  to  critical  reflection  as  a means  of 
leammg  even  further.  Not  only  this,  but  they  will  work  against  the  development  of 
productive  partnerships  which  integrate  and  extend  the  purposes,  concerns  and  stalls  of 
diose  whose  principle  role  it  is  to  take  critical  overviews  of  die  teaching  and  learning 
commimities  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  operate  widi  diose  skilled  classroom 
practitioners  whose  principle  role  is  to  teach  children  and  young  people.  There  is  a need 
to  assert  the  imique  complementanly  and  roles  in  and  between  purposes  of  schools  and 
departments  of  education  in  the  education  of  teachers 

Cultures  of  collaboration  must  begin  at  the  pre-service  stage,  be  sustained  throughout 
teachers'  careers,  and  must  be  led  by  teacher  educators  who  themselves  are  'reflective 
practitioners',  lifelong  learners,  and  to  have  a vision  of  the  kind  of  teacher  needed  for  the 
pupil,  school  and  society. 

Resolving  the  Scholar-Practitioner  Dilemma 

In  his  presidential  address  to  the  American  Educational  Research  Association's 
Annual  Conference  (Chicago'  1991),  Larry  Cuban  spoke  of  die  usefulness  of  research  as 
perceived  by  those  outside  the  academic  community  and  of  his  own  dilemma  as  one  who 
had  practised'  in  the  schools  system  and  'researched'  as  a scholar  in  higher  education.  He 
called  for  more  networking  in  the  1990s  between  educational  communities  of  all  kinds, 

and  for  die  establishment  of  caring  communities  wliich  would  move  beyond  what  is  still 
for  many  outside  academe  the  rhetoric  of  collaboration.  In  higliUghting  the 
scholar-practitioner  dilemma,  he  echoed  the  concern  of  this  paper  of  the  alienation  or  at 
best  the  worldwide  scepticism  expressed  by  teachers  about  research  and  researchers 
which  is  so  unproductive.  The  following  year  in  her  presidential  address,  Ann  Lieberman 
( (1992)  focused  upon  the  need  'to  create  a community  that  educates  all  of  us  those  in  the 
university  and  those  in  the  schools  a commimity  that  expands  our  relationships  with  one 
another,  and,  in  so  doing,  our  knowledge  and  our  effectiveness'. 

Writing  in  the  context  of  pre-service  teacher  education  in  America,  Chris  Clark  has 
suggested  that  there  are  three  ways  to  characterise  the  relationship  between  research  on 
teaching  and  teacher  education.  (Clark,  1989).  First  there  is  no  relationship.  Here, 
researchers  distantly  pursue  their  own  narrow  and  parochial  interests  publish  in  obscure 
language  in  obscure  journals,  and  avoid  all  discussion  of  practical  imphcations  of  their 
work.  For  their  part,  teacher  educators  (and  teachers)  see  this  kind  of  research  as 
irrelevant  and  impossible  to  understand,  and  continue  to  use  'unexamined  habits  and 
traditional  ways  of  preparing  teachers'.  The  second  kind  of  relationship  is  a 'top  down' 
model  in  which  teacher  educators  pass  on  knowledge  gained  second  hand  from 
researchers  to  their  students.  Here  there  is  a bifurcation  between  research,  teacher 
educators  and  teachers.  Clark  proposes  a third  kind  of  relationship  in  which,  'members  of 
the  research  community  behave  as  consultants  to  the  community  of  teacher  educators . a 
more  humble  and  service-oriented  role  for  research  on  teaching  in  relation  to  teacher 
education;  a relationship  in  which  researchers  provide  food  for  thought  responsive  to  the 
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perceived  needs  of  teacher  educators'.  (Clark,  1989,  p.307)  There  is,  however,  a sense  in 
which  even  this  preferred  model  is  limited  for  it  introduces  a different  kind  of  hierarchy, 
conceiving  implicitly  of  teacher  educators  as  'novice*  researchers,  at  best  involved  ID 
'applied'  research  programmes  of  their  own. 

Michael  Eraut  presents  a compelling  case  for  reconceptualising  the  relationship 
between  higher  education  and  the  profession.  In  doing  so,  a fourth  model  presents  itself 
which  closely  fits  the  purposes  of  teacher  educators  and  in  which  they  can  be  full 
participants. 

'The  barries  to  practice-centred  knowledge  creation  and  developments...  arc  most 
likely  to  be  overcome  if  higher  education  is  prepared  to  extend  its  role  from  that  of 
creator  and  transmitter  of  generalisable  knowledge  to  that  of  enhancing  the  knowledge 
creation  capacities  of  individuals  and  professional  communities.  This  would  involve 
recognising  that  much  knowledge  creation  takes  place  outside  the  higher  education 
system,  but  is  nevertheless  limited  by  the  absence  of  appropriate  support  structures  and 
the  prevailing  action-orientation  of  practical  contexts ...  (Eraut  1994,  p.S7) 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  the  need  for  closer  relations  andjoint  responsibilities  for 
knowledge  creation,  development  and  dissemination,  suggesting  collaborative  research 
projects,  problem-oriented  seminars  for  groups  of  researchers  and  mid-career 
professionals  and  jointly  plaimed  programmes  focusing  up  reflection  on  experience  and 
this,  'escape'  from  it 

School-university  learning  communities  are  not  new.  There  are  many  examples  of 
individual  collaborations  in  response  to  research-led  and  practice-led  initiatives.  The 
worldwide  action-research  movement  which  essentially  embodies 
teacher-school-university  partnerships  for  improvement,  was  bom  fomially  in  England 
in  1978  through  the  foundation  of  the  Classroom  (now  Collaborative)  Action  Research 
Network.  Four  years  ago  it  laimched  the  International  Journal  of  Educational  Action 
Research,  of  which  I am  privileged  to  be  co-editor.  A look  through  its  pages 
demonstrates  the  considerable  partnership  activities  between  universities  and 
schoolteachers.  Examples  of  school-university  partnerships  may  also  be  found  in 
America  (Hollingsworth,  1989),  Canada  (Fullan,  1992),  England  (Day,  1985)  and  The 
Netherlands  (Jensen  et  al  1995).  with  individual  teachers,  departments,  schools  and 
consortia  of  schools  In  recent  years,  however,  there  have  been  cdls  for  the  development 
of  systemic  'improvement'  related  initiatives  both  1^  academics  and  govermnents. 

In  England,goverrunent  has  intervened  to  ensure  that  schools  have  a more  significant 
role  in  teacher  education  through  its  imposition  of  school-based  pre-service  prograrmnes 
and  now  every  education  department  teas  its  'Partnership  Cormnittee'.  This  has  created 
challenges  to  the  traditional  'schoolteacher'  and  'university  teacher-educator'  roles  which 
have  yet  to  he  fully  resolved.  In  America,  too  the  Holmes  Group  has  emphasised  the 
need  for  teacher  education  schools  to  strengthen  their  links  with  teachers 
through*Professional  Development  Schools'  in  which  wide-ranging  collaborative 
professional  development  work  may  occur  (Holmes  Group,  1990,  1995).  Whilst  its 
proposals  have  been  much  criticised  by  academics  for  their  failure  to  recognise  the 
negative  effect  on  the  current  educative  breadth  of  research  and  development  at 
post-graduate  level,  and  its  narrowing  of  the  pre-service  curriculum  (Labaree  and  Pallas 
1996),  it  is,  nevertheless,  only  one  example  of  government  intervention  aimed  at 
ensuring  that  universities'  work  is  more  directly  related  (in  a utilitarian  way)  to 
govermnent  defined  needs.  In  England,  a govenunent  quahog,  the  Teacher  Training 
Agency,  has  recently  been  established  to  coordinate  and  control  the  direction  of 
curriciiliun  and  training  at  pre  and  post-experience  phases,  and  to  disburse  funds 
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appropriately,  essentially  'hijacking'  the  professional  development  agenda  from  the 
professionals. 

Both  of  these  Major  initiatives  are  examples  of  ways  in  which  the  work  of  the 
education  community  as  a whole  is  seen  to  be  related  more  closely  to  government 
economic  and  social  and  employment  policies  than  previously.  As  with  all  systemic 
change,  research  clearly  indicates  the  need  to  conceptualise  change  as 'process' rather 
than  'event',  and  thus  to  recognise  that  it  is  not  entirely  rational.  Those  leading  change  in 
learning  communities  must  ensure  that  the  'players'  (a)  are  convinced  of  its  merits;  (b) 
feel  a sense  of  ownership  through  participation  in  processes  of  decision  making  and  (c) 
have  the  support  necessary  to  change, 

Tlie  final  part  of  this  paper  focuses  upon  four  different  kinds  of  partnerships; 
Learning  Partnerships 

1.  Teaching  through  Critical  Friendship  Partnerships 

In  America,  Hugh  Sockett  describes  'four  primary'  principles  for  the  government  of 
Masters  level  degree  programmes  designed  to  build  a professional  community  of 
reflective  practitioners,  which  he  proposes  as  the  core  of  professional  development  for 
mid-career  teachers; 

1 . Practitioners  must  fiame  and  set  the  problems. 

2.  The  focus  must  be  on  the  predicament  of  the  unique  case  and  its  susceptibility  to 
change. 

3.  Tacit  knowledge  and  understanding  must  be  acknowledged  and  described  if  possible. 

4.  Academic-practitioner  relationships  should  be  defined  as  coach-practitioner 
relationships  (Sockett,  1993,  p.44) 

The  'coach'  analogy  is  an  interesting  one  which  Sockett  explores  a little  further; 

'For  the  academic  to  be  a coach  does  not  imply  that  he  or  she  could  do  the  practical 
job  of  teaching  children  better  than  the  practitioner,  for  this  is  not  a 
master-apprenticeship  relationship.  The  coach  usually  bangs  experiences,  ideas,  and 
insights  into  a cooperating  relationship'.  (Sockett,  1993,  p.48). 

The  'coach'  role  should  not  be  confused  with  clinic^  supervision  or  mentoring  since 
it  is  founded  upon  the  principle  of  equity,  a negotiated  relationship  between  equals. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  more  accurate  to  describe  the  relationships  rather  than  the  roles  as, 
'critical  friendships'.  These  may  be  defined  as  practical  partnerships  entered  voluntarily, 
based  upon  a relationship  between  equals  (distinguishing  them  from  the  pre-service 
mentor  relationship)  and  rooted  in  a common  task  or  shared  concern.  They  can  be  a 
means  of  establishing  Imks  with  one  or  more  colleagues  from  inside  or  outside  the 
school  as  well  as  assisting  in  processes  of  learning  and  change  so  that  ideas,  perceptions, 
values  and  understandings  may  be  shared  through  the  mutual  disclosures  of  feelings, 
hopes  and  fears.  Critical  friendships  can  serve  to  decrease  isolation  and  increase  the 
possibilities  of  moving  through  stages  of  reflection  to  confrontation  of  thinking  and 
practice.  Reflection  in  itself  will  not  necessarily  dead  to  self-confrontation  (Day,  1993) 
and  self-confrontation  will  need  skilled  support  to  be  translated  into  new  action. 

2.  Made  to  Measure  Consultancy  and  Accreditation 

Partnerships  between  higher  education  institutions  and  schools  have  existed  in  the 
past  particularly  in  connection  with  consultancy  and  placements  for  pre-service  students' 
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work  experience.  Such  activities  were  often  based  on  Mutual  goodwill,  personal 
relationships  aiKl  contacts  built  up  over  time  through  involvement  in  professional 
networks.  However,  they  were  frequently  ad  hoc,  and  involved  a limited  number  of 
higher  education  staff  and  teachers.  The  development  of  schemes  for  the  integration  of 
the  assessment  and  accreditation  of  work-based  learning  into  higher  education  courses 
will  require  closer  cooperation  between  schools  and  higher  education  institutions  and  on 
a much  larger  scale.  Whilst  existing  working  relationships  provide  a basis  on  which 
future  collaboration  can  be  established  they  do  not  necessarily  offer  models  on  which  to 
build  future  partnerships. 

Examples  of  good  practice  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  partnerships  between 
higher  education  and  schools  for  the  promotion  of  lifelong  learning  and  continuing 
professional  education  already  exist.  These  provide  a number  of  models  on  which 
collaboration  for  the  further  development  of  schemes  for  the  academic  assessment  and 
accreditation  of  school-based  learning  might  be  based.  They  include: 

• Direct  sponsorship  by  a school  (or  group  of  schools)  of  a course  or  course 
module  to  address  aparticular  need  e.g.  to  meet  a skill  shortage  or  provide 
knowledge  updating.  In  this  case  the  higher  education  institutions 'bespokes' the 
services  it  provides  to  meet  its  client's  expressed  needs. 

• Leasing  arrangements  whereby  an  enq)loyer  (or  a consortium)  pay  a 'hire  charge' 
to  a higher  education  institution  to  provide  a service  from  its  existing  'product  range' 
e.g.  the  delivery  of  a coiu^  or  course  module  to  company  employees  at  one  of  its 
training  centres  at  a time  which  fits  in  with  business  nee^. 

• Franchising  agreements  by  which  a higher  education  institution  allows  courses 
or  course  modules  delivered  by  further  education  or  tertiary  colleges  or  'in-house'  by 
a school  to  be  given  cre^t  towards  one  of  its  qualifications.  Under  such 
arrangements  the  higher  education  institution  monitors  the  design  and  delivery  of 
the  course  and  the  assessment  of  the  learning  outcomes  in  order  to  give  quality 
assurance  and  safeguard  the  standing  of  its  awards. 

• The  formation  of  consortia  by  higher  education  institutions  and  schools  in  order 
to  make  maximiun  use  of  the  available  resources  and  to  ensure  the  highest  quality 
provision  of  services  at  the  lowest  cost  toany  individual  member  of  a consortium. 

Learning  contracts  will  be  tailored  to  individual  needs,  and  will  differ  in  their 
formality.  They  may  be  simple  or  complex,  long  term  or  short  term,  verbal  or  writtea 
They  are,  however,  essential,  for  they  provide  a recognition  and  reminder  that  teacher 
development  is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  teacher, ...  it  is  not  sufficient  for  education 
systems  to  'pass  the  buck'  for  educational  improvement  to  teachers  ...  we  need  to 
understand  that  responsibility  for  the  quality  of  Vacation  is  also  a matter  for  the  school, 
not  just  the  individual  teacher ...'  (Grundy,  1994,  pp.24-5) 

3.  Collaborative  Action  Research  Partnership 

'Despite  the  so-called  revolution  in  teacher  research  around  the  world  today  there  is  a 
lot  of  t^  about  teachers  as  producers  of  knowledge ...,  a view  of  educational  research  is 
still  dominant  among  classroom  teachers  that  sees  research  as  an  activity  conducted  by 
those  outside  the  classroom  for  the  benefit  of  those  outside  the  classroom  ...  and 
educational  theory  as  what  others  with  more  status  and  prestige  in  the  academic 
hierarchy  have  to  say  about  them  and  their  work ...'  (Zeichner,  1995,  p.l54) 

A third  kind  of  partnership  is  that  of  collaborative  action  researcli  Put  simply,  action 
research  is  'shufy  of  a social  situation,  involving  the  participants  themselves  as 
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researchers,  with  a view  to  improving  the  quahty  of  action  within  it'  (Somekh,  1988,  p 
164).  Because  it  is  action  oriented  and  linked  to  change  if  may  be  an  attractive  option  for 
teacher  educators.  Moreover,  it  may  be  carried  out  at  different  levels,  so  that,  whatever 
the  experience  of  tlie  researchers  or  would-be  researchers,  it  can  contribute  both  to  their 
growth  and  to  the  growth  of  others.  It  can  be,  in  effect,  a guiding  link  between  the  role  of 
the  so-called  practitioner  (teacher  in  school)  and  so-called  researcher  (university 
lecturer). 

What  action  research  does  in  the  context  of  teacher  education  is  develop  joint 
responsibihties  for  knowledge  creation  to  enable  teacher  educators  to  address  dircctly 
their  concerns  with  the  praxis  of  schoolteaching  and  the  theory-practice  dialectic,  as  part 
of  their  essential  core  task  of  contributing  to  teacher  improvement.  It  is  as  a change 
process  that  action  research  may  be  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  qualitative 
inquiry.  It  challenges; 

i)  the  separation  of  research  from  action 

ii)  the  separation  of  the  researcher  from  the  researched 

iii)  assumptions  about  the  control  of  knowledge 

iv) assumptions  about  tlie  nature  of  educational  reform 

(Grundy  1994  4 28-9) 

Collaboration  of  this  kind  is  not  easy  It  demands  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  long  term  relationships  which  arc  at  the  very  least  co-equal  in  which  teacher  educators 
student  teachers  and  teachers  arc  'active  agents  in  the  production  of  a new  pedagogic 
discourrc  rather  than  merely  the  consumers  of  the  professional  knowledge  produced  by 
academics  and  educational  researchers'  (Edwards  and  Brunton  1993  p 156).  Problems  of 

this  form  of  practitioner  research  being 'colonised' by  liigher  education  academics  have 

been  identified.  (Elliott  1991)  However  it  does  potentially  offer  teachers  the  opportunity 
to  engage  in  professional  development  through  systematic  investigation  of  practice  with 
the  help  of  a 'mentor*  or  critical  friend  from  inside  or  outside  the  school  which  otherwise 
might  not  be  available.  Clearly  however  dependence  and  autonomy  and  roles  and 
relationships  need  to  be  addressed. 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  complex  lifelong  learning  partnership  to  foster  and  sustain 
since  to  some  academics  partnerships  of  this  kind  May  represent  new  rcstrictions  upon 
choice  of  and  conduct  of  research.  They  may  well  have  a case  and  there  should  always 
be  room  for  what  Elliott  ( 1989)  terms  the  production  of 'knowledge  about  education' - 
propositional  knowledge  as  represented  by  academic  research  communities  as  well  as 
educational  kiiowledge'  - practice  knowledge  generated  by  teacher  and  researcher 
^ou^  reflection  on  practice.  Nor  is  this  kind  of  work  without  cost.  It  f.an  be  labour 
intensive  and  requires  of  the  actors  technical  and  human  relationship  skills  far  beyond 
those  necessary  in  more  traditional  research.  Furthermore,  the  establishment  of  any 
working  relationships  must  take  account  of  existing  cultures  both  within  schools  within 
universities  and  between  schools  and  universities.  For  example  a world  which 
emphusises  the  systematic  gathering  of  knowledge  formal  examination  of  experience 
professional  criticism  and  seemingly  endless  discussion  of  possibilities  rather  than 
solutions  is  likely  to  contrast  sharply  with  a world  dominated  by  action  concrete 
knowledge  and  busyness.  (Day  1991  p.537  Cuban  1992  p.8).  The  disenabling  effect  of 
the  two  task  cultures  upon  long  term  relationships  should  not  be  imderestimated.  This 
still  relatively  young  discipline  requires  also  a quite  different  'mind  set'  by  those  who 
engage  in  it  from  that  needed  in  most  other  research. 

Endeavours.  Since  it  is  focused  upon  improvement,  and,  therefore,  change,  it  demands 
i)  relationships  between  'researcher'  and  'researched'  to  be  equitable; 
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ii)  the  possession  of  human  relating,  negotiation  and  technical  skills  and  an  ability  to 
engage  in  collaboration  which  is  not  always  comfortable.  Communities  on  occasion 
experience  a great  deal  of  discomfort  Indeed,  collaboration  really  means  'to  toil 
together,  often  under  conditions  of  distress  or  trouble'; 

iii)  an  understanding  of  change  processes; 

iv)  a willingness  to  reflect  upon  and  open  to  others  the  researchers  own  values  - a 
move  from  single  to  double  loop  learning; 

v)  a willingness  to  service  teachers'  agendas  rather  than  impose  ones  own; 

vi)  A belief  that  authentic  settings  are  best  researched  by  those  practitioners 
experiencing  them  direct,  but  that  outsider  viewpoints  may  enrich  these  through 
challenge  and  siq)p9rt;  and 

vii)  an  acceptance  that  those  affected  by  planned  changes  have  the  primary 
responsibility  for  deciding  on  courses  of  action  which  seem  likely  to  lead  to 
improvement,  and  for  evaluating  the  results  of  strategies  tried  out  in  practice'. 


4.  Networks  for  Learning 


In  1996,  the  European  Commission  published  its  White  Paper,  'Teaching  and 
Learning  Towards  the  Learning  Society'  which  puts  forward  guidelines  for  action  in  the 
fields  of  education  and  training.  It  suggests  the  necessity  for  cooperative  partnerships 
between  school  and  family  school  end  lousiness,  and  might  have  added  schools  and 
universities.  It  proposes  that  'the  challenge  of  cooperation  between  education 
establishments  and  enterprises  (schools) ...  is  to  accept ...  (them) ...  as  full  partners  in  the 
training  ...  (education)  ...  process  (p  16):  and  it  recommends  the  notion  of 'sustained 
flexibility'  as  a necessary  conditioa  Writing  in  a school  development  context,  Michael 
Huberman  (1995)  proposes  research-based,  cross-school  networks,  'with  a focus  on 
bridging  the  gap  between  peer  exchanges,  the  interventions  of  external  resource  people, 
and  the  greater  likeliliood  of  actual  change  at  the  classroom  level' (p.  193).  Figure  1 
illustrates  the  ways  in  which  an  individual  network  of  schools  can  work  together  and 
take  advantage  of  the  particular  expertise  which  exists  in  the  academy; 

This  network  in  action  combines  the  opportunities  for  self  direction  by  schools  with 
external  intervention  from  universities  at  particular  stages.  The  specific  and  temporary 
intervention  roles  make  use  of  the  special  professional  research  content  knowledge  and 
skills  held  by  those  in  the  academy.  Whilst  many  networks  exist  it  is  as  yet  rare  to  come 
across  those  which  are  self  sustaining.  Yet  the  vision  of  sustained  interactivity  must 
underpin  the  work  of  all  education  departments. 

In  order  to  operationahse  critical  friendships,  consultancy,  action  research  and 
networks  of  this  kind  universities  and  schools  will  have  to  engage  in  'contracting'.  This  is 
not  intended  to  be  a legalistic  process.  'Agreements' (a  softer  more  human  word  than 
contracts)  are  of  course,  often  made  informally  between  teachers  and  increasingly  now 
more  formally  under  'school  development  plans'.  Many  teachers  will  have  experienced 
the  value  of  being  able  to  share  thou^ts  practices  and  feelings  witli  one  or  more  trusted 
colleagues.  The  importance  of  agreeing  contracts  is  such,  however,  that  it  may  be 
necessary  to  document  them  for  use  aides  memoir.  Written  or  at  least  expUcit  verbal 
contracts  can  do  much  to  clarify  mutual  expectations  as  to  goals  and  methods  In  other 
words  the  contract  needs  to  he  expUcit; 

• The  contract  should  be  negotiated  not  proclaimed  by  the  partners  involved 

• The  contract  should  be  clear  to  all  involved  patties. 

• Some  kind  of  oral  or  written  commitment  to  the  contract  should  be  obtained 

• The  contract  should  be  reviewed  as  the  parties  progress  and  revised  if  necessary. 
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Figure  1:  How  Learning  Communities  Learn:  A Network  in  Action 

In  the  kinds  of  learning  partnerships  which  I have  described,  the  responsibility  of 
universities  is  to  coimect  their  own  particular  interests  to  those  of  the  communities  which 
they  serve,  and  to  work  alongside  rather  than  apart  from  policy  makers  teachers^ 
associations  parents  governors  schools  and  teachers  - even  govermnent  agencies  - not  as 
supplicants'  but  neither  as  strangers,  seemingly  distant  from  or  disinterested  in  the 
worlds  in  which  our  potential  partners  live. 

The  competencies  we  then  need  as  professionals  must  include  the  competence  to 
cross  borders'  cultures  and  dialects  theleaming  and  translating  of  multiple  languages  (the 
political  the  everyday,  the  academic)  and  the  courage  to  transgress  when  &ced  with 
social  injustices.  How  we  practice  our  authority  is  then  the  issue,  not  what  we  claim  or 
profess:  if  we  believe  in  something,  then  we  have  to  practice  it.'  (Walker,  19%). 

CONCLUSION 

Successful  models  of  lifelong  learning  partnerships  between  universities  and  schools 
for  the  1990s  and  beyond  mirst  assert  connections  tetween  thinking,  learning  planning 
and  practice  through  self-generated,  su{^rted  reflective  work,  at  a number  of  levels, 
which  is  perceived  as  relevant  by  both  parties  which  is  appropriate  to  both  parties' 
lifelong  developmental  needs  as  well  as  those  of  the  organisation  and  which  is  shared 
and  enhanced  through  a[^ropriate  intervention  which  challenges  and  supports. 
Researcher-developers  from  higher  education  have  a key  role  to  play  in  this,  as  do 
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collaborative  school  cultiires  which  build  and  develop  strategies  for  challenge  aiul 
support  within  the  notion  of  teacher  autonomy.  Both  recognise  the  need  for  teachers, 
witltin  clearly  defined  frameworks  of  external  accountability,  to  retain  a high  degree  of 
control  over  the  direction  of  their  work  and  the  confidentiality  surrounding  their 
contributions,  whilst  at  the  same  time  having  access  to  appropriate  critical  support 

There  remains  in  the  minds  of  politicians  and  teachers  a perceived  theory-practice, 
theoretician  problem;  a separateness  between  those  who  work  in  schools  and  those  who 
work  in  higher  education,  between  those  who  are  said  to  practice  and  those  who  are  said 
to  theorise.  Whether  we  lik^  it  or  not,  this  exists  partly  because  of  history  and  partly 
because  of  fimction  - after  all,  few  teachers  in  schools  have  time  built  into  their  work 
which  allows  them  to  reflect,  theorise  research  and  write.  It  also  exists  within  higher 
education,  I suspect  partly  out  of  habit.  Teachers  who  become  teacher  educators  have  for 
years  wrapped  around  themselves  the  cloak  of  busy  practicality  which  has  served  to 
comfort  and  insulate  them  against  change.  The  separation  thus  exists  because  many  have 
implicitly  encouraged  or  colluded  in  this.  There  is  a corrsciously  calculated  protective 
'mystique'  surroimding  'theory'  and  'research'.  How,  then,  are  these  two  groups  of  relative 
and  alienated  strangers  going  to  cormect?  Certainly  there  will  need  to  be  a change  in 
attitudes  and  relationships.  Recent  legislative  changes  in  England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere  in  Europe,  Australia  and  North  America  have  provided  opportunities  (though 
perh^s  not  internationally'  for  new  relationships  to  be  formed  between  higher  education 
and  schools. 

My  own  view  is  that  there  will  always  be  a creative  tension  in  the  alliance  between 
teachers  and  academics  who  are  committed  to  developing  roles  across  and  education. 
Thus  notions  of  emancipation  and  empowerment  of  teachers  (Stenhouse,  1979);  the 
recognition  of  a need  to  develop  a new  language  for  commimication  between  teachers 
and  academics  (Nias,  1991);  and  the  establishment  of  self  critical,  self-reflecting 
communities  (Handel,  1991),  whilst  attractive,  depend  for  their  ftilfillment  upon  the 
willingness,  social  skills  and  abiUties  of  participants  to  create  and  negotiate  contracts, 
either  collectively  or  individually,  which  are  based  on  forms  of  critical  fiiendship. 

In  the  partnership  models  of  research  and  development  which  1 have  described  the 
work  does  not  belong  to  any  one  individual  or  one  interest  group.  It  is  jointly  owned  by 
each  of  the  participants.  The  voices  of  both  are  Ustened  to  and  heeded.  It  is  a partnership 
in  which  teachers  and  significant  others  are  actively  involved  in  negotiating  processes 
and  outcomes;  and  the  power  relationships  of  co-operation'  rather  than  collaboration  are 
avoided.  (Erickson  and  Christman,  19%,  p ISO).  The  key  role  of  the  academy  is  to 
promote  and  sustain  an  environment  which  provides  challenge  and  support  tlnough 
research  which  is  embedded  iri  development.  Teacher  educators  are,  in  a sense, 
interventionists  who  nun  to  seen  questions  which  are  perceived  by  the  teachers  as 
relevant  to  their  needs,  to  investigate  answers  to  these  questiorrs  collaboratively  and  to 
place  the  onus  for  action  on  the  teachers  themselves. 

The  creation  of  commurrity  takes  time  and  is  not  always  easy.  There  will  always  be 
individuals  and  groups  whose  individual  or  collective  vested  self  interest  may  not  be 
served  by  this.  In  the  process  new  knowledge  and  skills  will  need  to  be  developed  and 
tentative  steps  to  change  supported.  This  will  not  always  be  easy,  and  it  may  m^e  new 
demands  on  busy  professionals.  But  it  is  within  this  shared  landscape  that  the  firtiue 
partnership  work  of  schools  and  universities  in  their  own  lifelong  development  can  be 
seen  as  making  sense,  and  being  fit  for  prupose.  It  is  within  this  landscape  that  higher 
education  can  play  its  part  in  the  challenge  of  supporting  the  lifelong  learning  of 
teachers. 
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Note  1 


When  power  and  prestige  are  imequal  'collaboration*  can  easily  result  in  'co 
co-operation  or  even  in  domination  masked  by  a euphonious  label'  (Erickson  and 
Christman,  1996). 

eg.:  Control  over  agenda  of  research 

Control  over  conduct  of  research 
Control  over  interpretation  of  research 
Control  over  dissemination  of  research 
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THE  PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  CHAPMAN 
UNIVERSITY-COACHELLA  CAMPUS  AND  THE  COACHELLA 
VALLEY  UNIFIED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT:  A LESSON  IN  SCHOOL 
REFORM,  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  AND  ETHICS, 

Judy  Doktor,  Ph.D. 

Chapman  University 
USA 

Educational  ministries  in  wealthier  nations  in  contrast  with  ministries  in  poorer 
nations,  generally  spend  more  time  and  money  developing  instructional  programs  for 
their  youth.  However,  even  nations  with  a plethora  of  resources  can  not  provide  for  the 
myriad  of  services  that  all  children  need  to  become  competent,  literate.  Healthy  and  well 
adjusted  adults.  Therefore  it  stands  to  reason  that  all  nations  should  be  examining  new 
ways  to  serve  their  children  in  light  of  scarce  fiscal  and  persoimel  resources  . 

In  the  United  States,  the  current,  the  wave  of  school  reform  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  developing  interagency  resources  to  meet  the  multitude  of  needs  for 
American  youth. 

The  Unit^  States  faces  a major  stumbling  block  that  may  not  be  apparent  in  developing 
countries.  Essentially,  Americans  are  burdened  with  a deeply  entrenched  bureaucratic 
model  of  schooling  that  is  quite  resistant  to  almost  all  changes  suggested  by  those  in  the 
movement  to  reform  education..  Over  1%  of  the  U.  S.  population  are  employed  by  the 
teaching  industry.  A substantial  number  of  Americans  also  work  in  jobs  that  are 
tangentially  related  to  education  (i.e.  think  tanks,  universities  and  the  publishing 
industry).  These  persons  may  not  want  to  change  the  status  quo  because  they  fear  that 
their  jobs  might  be  reallocated  or  redirected.  Compounding  this  problem  is  the  fact  that 
educational  establishments  are  operated  under  separate  jurisdictions  that  other  agencies 
that  serve  children  and  youth.  For  example,  in  Palm  Springs,  California,  the  local  school 
district  is  governed  by  an  elected  Board  of  Education  that  sets  policy  for  the  district. 
When  the  School  Board  decides  that  it  would  like  to  involve  the  local  health  department 
in  a joint  project,  the  Board  members  soon  fmd  put  that  the  local  health  office  is  not 
governed  by  an  elected  board.  Policy  is  set  at  the  local  health  office  by  State  of 
California  employees  who  work  for  the  Riverside  County  Dept,  of  Health. 

Although  an  essential  component  of  School  Reform  is  collaboration  between  and 
amongst  various  govenunental  agencies,  the  current  structures  and  lack  of  common 
jurisdictions  make  it  all  but  impossible  to  mandate  cooperation  and  collaboration 
between  educational  and  social  service  agencies.  There  are  also  many  restrictions  placed 
on  local  school  systems  regarding  "privatization  of  services".  Most  districts  frown  on 
using  private  services  for  a public  entity,  like  a school  system. 

School  boards  are  quite  frustrated  with  all  these  constraints  to  change  and  reform.  In  the 
absence  of  any  realistic  attempt  to  reaUgn  governmental  jurisdictions  and  beauracarcies, 
districts  are  turning  toCollegesofEducationasmentorsor  private  consultants  to  work 
behind  the  scenes  to  help  effect  change.  That  alliance  is  exciting  but  it  comes  with  some 
very  important  caveats.  The  Colleges  of  Education,  although  not  governed  by  the  school 
districts,  do  have  to  offer  curriculums  that  pass  muster  with  the  State  DepL  of  Teacher 
Ctedentialling  Office.  So,  in  actuality,  although  the  Colleges  are  free  to  offer  any 
curriculum  that  their  boards  agree  upon,  they  will  not  get  many  students  matriculating 
unless  they  offer  an  expedient  way  to  get  a teaching  credential  in  the  state  in  wliich  they 
are  located. 
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The  main  body  of  this  paper  will  now  describe  and  analyze  one  such  alliance  between  a 
local  school  system  and  a private  College  of  Education . While  the  major  barriers  to 
collaboration  may  be  readily  apparent,  this  author  was  surprised  at  the  many 
unanticipated  obstacles  to  collaboration  that  kept  surfacing.  A discussion  of  these 
"hidden"  obstacles  will  be  instructive  to  educators  who  are  attempting  to  forge  School 
district/University  alliances. 

Government  officials,  human  service  personnel  and  educators  are  in  agreement  that  the 
need  of  children  and  famiUes  are  too  diverse  and  complex  to  be  adequately  met  by  any 
one  agency. 

Model  programs  to  address  the  multitude  of  these  needs  are  commonly  referred  to  as 
collaborative  human  service  programs,  comprehensive  services  or  school  linked 
services.  These  endeavors  have  been  traditionally  funded  through  federal,  state  and 
private  sources  and  liave  met  with  mixed  success.  A cross  cutting  concern  among  the 
program  evaluators  is  the  difficulty  stakeholders  face  in  trying  to  sustain  long  term  fiscal 
and  personnel  commitments  to  the  collaborative  planning  processes  and  programs  once 
tlie  funds  dry  up  and  the  initial  enthusiasm  wanes.  The  developers  of  the 
project  described  and  analyzed  in  this  paper  felt  that  the  involvement  and  collective 
efforts  of  Chapman  University  and  the  Coachella  Valley  School  District  could  provide 
unique  benefit  for  both  institutions  while  helping  the  community  by  developing  new  aiul 
strengthening  existing  collaborative  efforts  aimed  at  children  and  their  femilies. 
Chapman  University-  Coachella  Valley  Campus  is  a private  university  with  an 
enrollment  of  approximately  2,300  students,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  enrolled  as 
graduate  students  working  on  their  teaching  credentials  or  MA  in  Special  Education, 
Curriculum  or  Educational  Administration.  Many  Chapman  students  are  currently 
employed  by  the  Coachella  Valley  Unified  School  District  (CVUSD).  This  school 
district  had  been  in  a state  of  disarray  and  bankruptcy  which  led  to  its  takeover  by  the 
State  of  California.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  a State  takeover  is  relatively  rare  and  is 
only  done  under  dire  circumstances.  State  takeovers  are  not  used  for  political  reasons. 

At  the  time  this  collaborative  project  began,  the  school  district  and  its  school  board  was 
in  the  third  year  ofstate  control.  In  Junel993,  a state  administrator  appointed  by  the 
Dept,  of  Education  in  Sacramento  was  sent  to  the  district  to  administer  fiscal  and 
operational  activities  of  the  district  . Administrators  and  managers  in  the  district  were 
eager  to  collaborate  on  any  type  of  project  that  would  shed  some  positive  pubUcily  on 
the  school  system.  Tire  inclusion  of  Ch^man  University  into  this  project  was  especially 
appealing  to  the  state  administrator  who  hoped  that  this  alliance  with  a fiscally  solvent 
and  well  respected  private  umversity  would  boost  the  public's  confidence  in  the  school 
district 

This  paper  provides  a critical,  analysis  of  the  development  and  implementation  of  a 
set  of  standards  and  commitments  between  Ch^man  Universily-Coachella  campus  and 
the  Coachella  Valley  Unified  School  District . Both  Chapman  and  the  school  district  are 
physically  located  in  Riverside  County,  CA.,but  they  are  known  to  accommodate 
different  constituencies.  Chapman  generally  is  perceived  to  be  a well  endowed  private 
institution  that  caters  to  middle  and  upper  middle  class  graduate  students  while  the 
school  district  is  located  in  the  middle  of  migrant  labor  camps  and  substandard  housing 
University  and  the  Both  the  school  district  are  physically  located  in  the  Coachella  Valley 
of  Riverside  County,  CA.,  Vast  differences  in  the  organizational  structure  and  cultures  of 
the  two  institutions  coupled  with  discrepant  societal  expectations  for  these  two 
orgamzations  became  impediments  to  implementing  this  project's  stated  mission:  To 
enhance  the  leadership  ,capacity  and  overall  administration  of  Collaborative  Services 
For  Children  and  Families  residing  in  Coachella  Valley. 
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There  is  an  urgent  need  for  low  cost  or  free  medical  services  and  social  services  for 
children  is  far  greater  than  the  current  capacity  to  provide  these  services.  This  valley  is 
part  of  the  Majave  desert  and  encompasses  an  extremely  large  area  of  Eastern  Riverside 
Coimty.  Riverside  Coimty  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coimties  in  the  State  of 
California  Recently  the  coimty  and  its  residents  have  been  the  topic  of  many  heated 
debates  regarding  the  alleged  abundance  of  undocumented  aliens  who  come  from 
Mexico  and  settle  in  this  region.  Although  most  people  admit  that  these  undocumented 
aliens  do  the  work  that  American  citizens  find  distasteful,  there  still  is  a substantial  and 
vocal  blacklash  against  undocumented  aUens  in  many  parts  of  the  valley.  Visitors  to  the 
valley  are  immediately  struck  by  the  extremes:  the  western  portion  of  the  valley  (where 
Chapman  is  located)  consists  of  such  resort  communities  as  Palm  Springs,  Rancho 
Mirage  and  Indian  Wells  where  the  majority  of  the  residents  Uve  in  extreme  affluence. 
The  middle  class  city  of  India  serves  as  the  "de-&cto”  dividing  line  between  the  haves 
and  have  nots.  At  the  eastern  end  of  India,  the  landscape  changes  from  suburban  to 
agricultural.  The  demography  also  changes:  from  this  point  to  the  next  county  line,  the 
area  is  primarily  agricultural.  The  majority  of  people  residing  in  this  area  live  in  poverty. 
The  area  surrounding  the  city  of  Coachella  was  one  of  the  areas  that  the  famous  Latino 
activist,  Cesar  Chavez  organized  farm  laborers  in  the  1960's.  Unfortunately,  economic 
and  social  progress  seems  to  have  passed  this  area  by.  A recent  Rockefeller  report  cited 
the  city  of  Coachella  as  the  sbcth  poorest  in  the  nation.  The  federal  government  has 
designated  this  area  as  "medically  undeserved”.  Migrant  workers  are  usually 
undocumented  aliens  and  live  in  substandard  “housing  or  in  "tent  cities”.  Because  the 
Mexican  border  is  only  90  miles  away  and  there  is  plenty  of  agricultural  work,  many 
Mexicans  favor  coming  to  Coachella  illegally.  The  Interstate  Highway  10  runs  through 
Coachella  and  it  makes  the  city  a convenient  exchange  point  for  "dnig  drop  off,  from 
Mexico  and  South  America.  A sophisticated  network  of  r^oads  run  almost  parallel  to 
Interstate  10  and  drugs  are  occasionally  transported  in  the  rail  cars.  The  country  of 
Mexico  also  provides  other  influences  to  the  valley,  most  notably  political  style.  Indeed, 
many  key  informants  in  the  valley  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  local  political  leaders 
in  the  city  of  Coachella  seem  to  role  model  themselves  ^er  politicians  in  Mexico  where 
bribing  elected  officials  is  more  commonplace  than  in  America.  It  does  not  appear  that 
politics  draws  "the  best  and  the  brightest”  at  least  socially.  Recently,  the  mayor  of 
Coachella  was  arrested  and  taken  into  custody  because  he  allegedly  injured  his  wife 
during  a domestic  dispute.  Currently  the  mayor's  son  faces  tri^  on  charges  of 
misdemeanor  battery  after  allegedly  hitting  a city  councilman  in  July.  Last  year,  the 
former  mayor(while  still  in  office)  faced  charges  after  allegedly  grabbing  a cioachella 
resident  around  the  neck  during  a fund-raiser  at  a local  gambling  hall.  The  former  mayor 
currently  serves  on  the  city  council.  The  City  Manager  was  suspended  without  pay  for 
owing  more  than  $26,00  in  back  child  support  and  driving  with  a license  that  had  been 
suspended  for  six  years.  Members  of  the  police  depL  have  been  implicated  with 
complicity  in  this  scandal.  If  these  type  of  incidents  happened  in  the  more  affluent 
sections  of  this  vall^,  there  probably  would  be  a terrible  outcry  from  the  citizemy  and  a 
movement  to  "throw  the  rascals  out". 

The  city  councils  of  Rancho  Mirage  and  Indian  Wells  operate  with  fairly 
sophisticated  forms  of  governance  but  local  officials  in  these  cities  claim  that  the 
Coachella  city  council  has  rebuffed  their  suggestions  for  helping  Coachella's  governance 
stmcture  become  more  professional  Rancho  Mirage  and  Indian  Wells  officials  offer 
residents  many  opportunities  to  serve  on  ad-hoc  advisory  conunittees,  and  the  citizens 
gladly  oblige.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Coachella.  The  city  government  officials  reactions 
to  attempts  at  forming  a coalition  of  valley  goverrunents  to  discuss  issues  of  mutual 
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interest  are  lukewarm  at  best.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  city  councilmen  in 
Coachella  are  employed  by  the  local  gaming  casinos.  Most  notably  is  the  former  mayor 
of  Coachella. 

The  glaring  differences  in  levels  of  affluence,education  and  ethnic  backgrounds 
between  the  Eastern  and  Western  portions  of  the  county  make  collaboration  a difficult 
job.  It  was  hoped  that  a neutral  third  party,  such  as  a private  University  would  be  able  to 
communicate  and  begin  collaborating  with  the  local  school  district  with  a minimum  of 
rancor.  The  school  district  started  out  as  an  enthusiastic  partner  but  the  road  has  been 
paved  with  delays  and  priorities  given  to  other  issues.  Even  with  these  concerns,,  this 
partnership  is  one  of  the  success  stories  of  the  valley. 

In  the  conceptual  and  developmental  stage,  this  project  was  quite  appealing  to 
decision  makers  in  both  institutions.  Both  agencies  perceived  real  benefits  to  their  home 
agency  as  well  as  enhancing  collaborative  services  in  the  valley.  The  school  district 
wanted  some  positive  publicity  while  the  University  wanted  to  be  known  as  an 
innovative  institution  who  knew  how  to  reform  educational  and  social  services  with  a 
minimum  of  disarray.  Essentially  it  was  a "win-win"  partnership. 

Collective  perceived  benefits  were 

• Using  technology  to  link  information  from  wide  geographic  area 

• Sharing  of  planning  and  implementation  documents 

• Student/school  faculty  and  Chapman  faculty  exchanges 

• Arranging  of  joint  in-service  programs  between  Chapman  and  CVUSD 

• Joint  planning  and  implementation  of  college  credit  coursework  in  the  field  of 
comprehensive  services 

• Plans  for  joint  grantsmanship 

• Collaborative  planning  for  future  conference  and  journal  presentations  and 
publications 

Primary  Benefits  for  The  University 

1 . A joint  effort  between  a local  university  and  a school  district  which  would  contribute 
to  the  body  of  interdisciplinaiy  knowledge  of  comprehensive  services. 

2.  The  opportunity  for  University  researchers  to  stu(fy  the  realistic  problems  of 
coordinating  children's  services  in  a natural  setting. 

3.  Enable  University  personnel  to  begin  to  develop  course  work  in  this  field  to  be 
offered  at  a later  date. 

4.  Opportunities  for  Chapman  students  pursuing  graduate  work  in  the  School  of 
Education  to  conduct  field  work  comprehensive  and  related  services. 

5.  Recognition  of  Chapman  University  faculty  as  major  problem  solvers  of  human 
service  needs  in  the  Coachella  Valley. 

Primary  Benefits  For  The  School  District 

1.  Increase  its  capacity  and  knowledge  of  obtaining  information  about  and  writing 
proposals  for  collaborative  school  based  efforts . 

2.  Positive  publicity 

3 . obtain  an  independent  "expert"  view  of  the  district's  current  collaborative  efforts. 

4.  awareness  of 'best  practices"  in  collaborative  services. 
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5.  Assistance  in  learning  about  opportunities  for  pooling  resources  between  programs 
and  applying  for  "waivers" 

6.  National  recognition  for  the  Coachella  VallQ^  School  District  Stakeholders  for  their 
exemplary  child  and  family  service. 

Essential  research  agendas  that  emerged  from  the  early  implementation  of  this 
project  were  as  follows: 

Do  joint  collaborative  fail  because  of  the  inherent  structure  of  governmental  agencies? 
What  can  be  done  to  improve  the  organizational  and  governmental  structures  that  appear 
to  impede  progress? 

Are  clients  becoming  empowered  because  of  these  collaborative  or  are  they 
becoming  more  confused  and  therefore  more  alienated  against  the  system. 

Do  collaborative  efforts  between  Universities  and  School  districts  make  a measurable 
difference  in  the  quantity  and  nature  of  services  for  children  and  their  families? 

Do  stakeholders  feel  a sense  of  empowerment? 

Is  the  program  meeting  the  perceived  needs  of  the  commumty  as  enunciated  by 
community  members? 

What  outputs  should  be  measured  and  by  what  standards? 

Is  the  collaborative  emphasizing  commimity  strengths  or  merely  reiterating  community 
deficits? 

When  one  entity  in  the  collaborative  in  uneasy  with  the  ethical  behavior  of  the  other 
partner  what  steps  need  to  be  taken  (if  any)  to  rectify  the  situation? 

How  do  you  stop  the  resource  rich  party  in  the  collaborative  from  dominating  the  poorer 
partner? 

Are  collaborative  best  kept  at  the  ad-hoc  level  or  should  th^^  be  formalized.  What  are 
the  costs  and  benefits  of  each  school  of  thought? 

Can  the  design  and  inq)lementation  of  the  collaborative  be  connected  back  to  the  original 
tenets  and  concepts  of  school  and  social  reform? 

What  did  each  agency  "give  up"  or  neglect  in  order  to  take  part  in  this  collaborative? 

Did  the  ends  justify  the  means? 

Although  many  would  conclude  that  forming  a collaborative  partnership  is  too 
cumbersome  and  time  consuming,  one  must  look  at  the  alternative:  do  nothing  and  then 
each  agency  is  surely  doomed  to  fail  at  significant  and  lasting  school  and  social  reform. 
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PARTNERSHIP  BETWEEN  PRIMARY,  SECONDARY  AND 
UNIVERSITY  TEACHERS  AND  LITERATE  AND 
NON-LITERATE  PARENTS  IN  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT 


L INTRODUCTION 

The  president  of  a university  met  a secondary  school  principal  at  a party  and  the 
principal  asked  the  president,  "Sir,  when  will  you  stop  sending  me  illiterate  graduate 
teachers?"  The  president  replied,  "When  you  stop  sending  me  illiterate  undergraduates!" 

While  concerted  efforts  are  being  made  by  the  International  Council  on  Education  for 
Teaching  (ICET)  and  other  bodies  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  partnership 
in  education,  teachers  and  administrators  at  the  three  princi^  levels  of  education - 
primary,  secondary  and  tertiary  - tend  to  remain  in  splendid  isolation  from  one  another, 
each  group  keeping  its  own  counsel,  particularly  in  developing  countries  and  even  in 
some  developed  countries  as  well.  Even  in  the  schools  used  as  teaching  laboratories  by 
colleges  of  ^ucation  the  relationship  between  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  supervising 
professor  is  more  like  a junior/senior  partner  situation  or  worse  still,  servant/master 
relationship,  when  in  &ct  both  are  equal  partners  in  ensuring  that  the  student-teacher 
receives  maximum  benefit  from  the  experience.  Mercifully,  this  attitude  is  not  universal; 
nevertheless  the  fact  that  it  exists  makes  it  inq>erative  that  we  "kick  the  habit"  as  teacher 
educators. 

Again,  traditionally,  text-book  writing  or  teaching  material  development  tends  to  be 
the  exclusive  preserve  of  learned  authors  or  speciaUst  subject  teachers  at  the  tertiary 
level,  particularly  in  developing  countries,  Nigeria  included.  It  is  often  erroneously 
'assumed  that  the  best  writers  of  text  materials  for  physics,  chemistry  or  social  studies  in 
secondary  and  even  primary  schools  are  university  teachers/professors  who  specialist  in 
these  subjects  Worse  still,  most  of  the  writers  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  classroom  teachers  as  resource  persons.  In  most  developing  countries 
the  primary  school  teacher  is  the  least  recognised  as  "learned"  even  in  her  own  subject 
and  in  her  own  classroom  which  she  may  have  successfully  handled  for  more  than  a 
decade.  Yet  the  "experts'"  textbooks  are  just  handed  to  her  with  no  plan  for  feedback.  If 
she  is  lucky  she  will  be  given  a short  induction  course  of  a day  or  a few  days  at  best  on 
how  to  "handle"  the  materials. 

This  paper  will  focus  mainly  on  the  collaborative  efforts  among  the  Ife  University 
Six  Year  Primary  Education  Project  organisers  the  State  Ministry  of  Education 
University  Colleges  of  Education,  Secondary  and  Primary  school  teachers  as  well  as 
literate  and  non-literate  parents  in  the  development  of  the  Six  Year  Primary  Education 
curriculuta  The  study  itself  will  be  briefly  summarised  in  terms  of  its  assumptions, 
hypotheses,  strategies,  implementation  and  conclusions.{l}  The  major  concern  of  this 
paper,  which  deals  with  partnership  will  be  discussed  in  full  detail. 


Professor  Aliu  Babatunde  Fajunwa 
International  Council  on  Education  for  Teaching  (ICET) 

Nigeria 
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IL  The  Ife  Primary  Education  Research  Project  In  Curriculum  Development 
Summary 

The  University  Institute  of  Education  launched  the  Ife  Six-Year  Primary  Education 
Project  with  Yoruba  (mother  tongue)  as  the  medium  of  instruction  for  six  years  of 
primary  education  (in  place  of  English)  and  EngUsh  (the  erstwhile  medium)  as  the 
second  language.  The  Ife  Experiment  (1970-1983)  was  predicated  on  the  following 
hypotheses: 

(a)  that  the  child  will  benefit  culturally,  socially,  linguistically  and  cognitively  through 
the  use  of  his  mother-tongue  as  the  medium  of  instruction  throughout  the  six  year  of 
primary  school;  and 

(b)  that  his  command  of  English  will  improve  considerably  if  he  is  taught  English  as  an 
entirely  separate  subject  by  a specially  trained  teacher  throughout  the  six  years. 

The  main  objective  of  the  project  was  to  develop  a coherent  primary  education  for 
the  child  and  make  him  an  intelhgent  citizen  of  his  country  and  to  this  end, 

(a)  to  develop  a primary  school  curriculum  that  is  relevant  and  useful  both  to  the  child 
whose  formal  education  may  terminate  in  primary  six  and  the  child  whose  education 
may  continue  thereafter, 

(b)  to  employ  the  Yoruba  language  as  the  medium  of  instruction. 

(c)  to  teach  the  English  language  effectively  as  a second  language,  and 

(d)  to  evaluate  the  project  continually  with  a view  to  determining  the  presence  or 
absence  of  certain  significant  differences  between  the  Project  children  and  those  of 
primary  schools  not  cormected  with  the  Project. 

Five  major  subject  areas  were  chosen  for  instructional  pxuposes.  These  were: 

(1)  Social  and  Cultural  Studies, 

(2)  Science,  including  Health  and  Sanitation  (SAYENSI) 

(3)  Mathematics  (MATIMATIKI), 

(4)  Yoruba  Language  and  Literature,  and 

(5)  English  as  a second  language. 

The  design  provided  for  a regular  intake  of  Primary  1 classes  each  year  from  Year  1 
to  6.  One  group  was  experimental  and  the  other,  control.  Originally  a primary  School  at 
Ile-Ife  was  used  as  the  pilot  school.  A total  of  720  children  (480  in  the  experiment  group 
and  240  in  the  control  group)  participated  in  the  project  between  1970  and  1980.  Later 
the  experiment  was  extended  to  ten  other  primary  schools  in  five  rural  and  five 
semi-urban  towns  in  Oyo  State.  These  schools  were  classified  as  proliferation  schools. 
Some  of  them  served  as  experimental  while  others  served  as  control.  Another  set  of  700 
children  were  eru'olled  and  taught  over  a period  of  six  years. 

The  experimental  group  was  taught  in  Yoruba  in  all  subjects  except  English,  that  is  to 
say.  Social  & Cultural  Studies,  Science  and  Mathematics  were  taught  in  Yoruba 
throughout  the  six  years.  Enwas  taught  from  the  first  year  to  the  sixth  as  a second 
language.  In  the  control  classes  Yoruba  was  used  as  a medium  of  instruction  for  the  first 
three  years  and  English  for  the  last  three  years,  while  Yoruba  was  taught  as  a subject.  It 
should  be  noted  that  all  the  text  materids  in  Yoruba,  English,  Social  and  Cultural 
Studies,  Mathematics  and  Science  were  written  and  printed  by  the  Project  team  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  Two  sets  of  each  material  were  pr^uced:  one  in  Yoruba  and  one  in 
English  fix)m  Primary  1 to  6.  The  text  materials  prefaced  for  each  subject  and  for  each 
year  comprised: 

(a)  teachers' books. 


(b)  pupils'  books, 

(c)  workbooks  in  Yoruba  and  English,  and 

(d)  several  supplementary  readers  in  both  Yoruba  and  English. 

One  hundred  and  eighty  three  text  materials  were  produced  over  a period  of  five 
years. 

Evaluation  Results 

Data  collection  was  initiated  from  the  begiiming  with  particular  reference  to: 


(a)  the  quality  of  teaching  staff 

(b)  the  characteristics  of  the  Project  children,  and 

(c)  the  lp.aming  environment,  viz.,  teacher  allocation,  administration,  and  resources  for 
learning.  The  techniques  used  included  questionnaire,  Nelson-Denny  Reading  Test, 
Test  M,  Progressive  matrices  and  observations. 

Hypotheses  testing  with  reference  to  cognitive  achievement  was  a longitudinal  study 
spanning  a period  of  thirteen  years.  The  last  one  ???  comprised  all  other  ^hools  not 
involved  in  the  experiment  and  using  an  entirely  conventional  approach  as  laid  down  by 
the  Ministry  of  Education  in  terms  of  text-books,  methods,  time-table,  examinations,  etc. 


Research  Instruments 

Tliree  major  instruments  were  used  for  the  evaluation  exercises  for  the  duration  of 
tlie  experiment: 

(a)  Intelligence  tests, 

(b)  Achievement  tests,  and 

(c)  Demographic  data  forms. 

Analyses  Procedures 

The  analysis  of  variance  and  after-factor  analysis  of  the  tests  were  used,  while  the 
analysis  of  co-vaiiance  was  the  principal  statistical  procedure  used  to  analyse  the  results 
of  tests  administered  to  the  pupils  in  the  five  treatment  groups  included  in  the  evaluatioa 


Follow-up  Study  of  Effective  Outcomes 

Experimental  Project  children  in  secondary  schools  were  compared  with  their 
contemporaries  who  had  passed  through  the  conventional  route.  Two  instruments  were 
used: 

(a)  Student  Problem  Inventory  (SPI) 

(b)  Sociometric  instrument  in  which  all  members  of  the  classes  in  which  Projert 
children  were  had  to  choose  one  person  with  whom  they  would  like  to  do  certain 
things  or  whom  they  would  like  to  see  occupy  certain  positions,  namely,  as  a leader, 
study-mate,  play-mate,  trip-mate,  confidant  or  as  someone  to  ask  a favour  of,  or 
share  food  with. 
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Summary  of  Results 

A.  Cognitive  Achievement  (deals  with  the  effectiveness  or  otherwise  of  the  of 

instruction,  the  curriculum  and  the  use  of  a specialist  teacher-) 

(a)  Results  showed  that  the  experimental  groups  (St.  Stephen's  Experimental  School), 
SSE  Urban,  excelled  above  the  remaining  groups  in  all  the  school  subjects  at  the  end 
of  their  primary  education.  The  result  also  showed  that  the  use  of  a specialist 
EngUsh  teacher  did  not  make  any  significant  difference  to  the  result 

(b)  Again,  as  demonstrated  in  the  urban  setting  (SSE)  the  Proliferation  Experimental 
group  (PE)  in  rural  areas  turned  out  to  be  the  best  achievers  in  all  of  the  subjects 
tow^  the  end  of  their  primary  school  education.  This  again  indicated  that  the 
medium  of  instruction,  Yoruba,  had  been  effective.  This  group  had  no  specialist 
EngUsh  teacher  in  the  rural  setting,  yet  the  group  came  out  to  be  the  best  achievers 
in  all  subjects,  including  English. 

B.  Affective  Outcomes 

(a) On  the  Students  Problem  Inventory  (SPI)  form  which  compared  the  scores  of 
Project  and  non-Project  children  at  the  secondary  school  level,  the  results 
showed  that  the  Project  children  reported,  on  the  average,  fewer  problems 
than  the  non-Project  childrea  This  was  consistently  so  in  all  the  sub-sections 
of  the  Inventory  as  well  as  in  the  total  scores. 

(b)  In  respect  of  the  Sociometric  Instrument,  the  results  showed  that  the 
Project  children; 

(i)  were  on  the  whole  sUghdy  above  average  in  social  acceptability,  and 

(ii)  were  notably  above  average  in  acceptability  as  leaders,  study-mates,  trip-mates 
and  playmates. 

The  Ife  Experiment  proved  so  successful  that  the  Oyo  State,  where  the  project  was 

located  eruolled  more  than  300,000  childrerl  in  the  pifogrartune  over  the  last  four  years. 

In  addition  ten  states  in  Nigeria  have  adopted  the  Ife  programme  in  modified  form,  while 

two  miUion  Yoruba-speaking  children  have  made  use  of  the  Ife  text  mateirials 

nL  Governmental  Institutional  and  Parental  Partnership  in  Curriculiim 
Development  Strategies  of  the  Project 

(a)  the  selection,  with  the  approval  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  the  four  Western 
States,  of  a typical  primary  school  in  Ile-Ife  township  to  serve  as  a site  for  the 
experiment  with  two  arms  of  Near  1 Class  designated  as  the  experimental  group 
and  a third  arm  as  a control; 

(b)  the  establishment  in  the  Institute  of  Education  of  a corps  of  professionals  and 
supporting  staff  to  serve  as  a Steering  Committee  and  to  work  with  the  primary 
school  for  the  in-service  training  of  teachers,  the  implementation  of  new  methods 
and  materials  and  the  siqrervision  of  the  Project; 

(c)  the  estabUshment  of  an  advisory  committee  for  the  Project  consisting  of  University 
lecturers  and  professors  from  Ibadan,  Lagos  and  Ife,  as  well  as  some  teachers  from 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  the  Western  State; 

(d)  the  organization  of  curriculum  writing  teams  in  each  of  the  five  subjects  chosen  by 
the  Project  for  instructional  purposes  and  comprising  university  teachers,  primary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  in  the  following  subjects; 


(i)  Social  and  Cultural  Studies  which  embrace  music,  art,  folklore,  literature, 
civics,  geography,  history,  etc.; 

(ii)  Science,  which  includes  health  and  sanitation; 

(iii)  Mathematics; 

(iv)  Yoruba  Language  arts; 

(v)  English  as  a second  language; 

(e)  formation  of  a panel  of  Nigerian  consultants  in  several  disciplines  to  determine 
technical  details  and  strategies  and  assist  in  coining,  borrowing,  translating,  etc. 
Steps  were  taken  to  solve  the  different  types  of  problems  concerning  the 
setting  up  of  the  Project.  First,  a series  of  discussions  and  seminars  were  held 
involving  many  experts  in  academic,  professional  and  linguistic  fields.  The 
Ministry  of  Education  (as  well  as  the  Ife  Local  Education  Authority)  gave  its 
full  support  and  even  allowed  the  Project  a free  hand  in  adapting  the  chosen 
school  for  the  experiment 

Ministry  of  Education 

The  former  Western  State  Ministry  of  Education,  later  known  as  the  Oyo  State 
Ministry  of  Education  was  involved  in  the  Project  right  from  its  inception  and  made  the 
following  contributions; 

(i)  granted  permission  for  the  use  of  state  schools  for  the  project. 

(ii)  provided  and  paid  the  salaries  of  teachers  assigned  to  the  Project; 

(iii)  allowed  teachers  to  remain  on  the  Project  throughout  the  duration  of  the 
experiment. 

(iv)  recognized  the  Project  as  a duly  post  when  the  teachers  on  the  Project  were 
qualified  for  such  posting; 

(v)  allowed  its  representatives  to  participate  in  the  writing  and  the  evaluation 
workshops;  and 

(vi)  periodically  sent  a team  of  inspectors  to  the  school  to  evaluate  the  Project. 

The  Ford  Foundation 

The  Director  of  the  Institute  of  Education,  University  of  Ife  held  discussions  with  the 
Ford  foimdation  representative  in  Nigeria  and  sought  financial  support  for  a 'Six  Year 
Primary  Education  in  Yoruba.'  The  Foundation  promised  support  and  requested  a 
detailed  proposal,  including  financial  estimates.  The  first  finance  request  was  for  one 
hundred  thousand  naira  (N100,000  or  U.S.$170,000)  for  the  first  two  years  of  the 
project.  The  Foundation  later  made  other  grants  totalling  over  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  U.S.  dollars  ($250,000)  during  the  six  years  of  the  Project. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  financial  support,  the  Foundation  at  the  request  of  the 
Institute  assigned  a renowned  linguistics  expert  to  work  with  the  Project  on  a part-time 
basis  for  a period  of  three  years.  The  Foimdation  also  assigned  to  the  Project  a Nigerian 
specialist  teacher  of  EngUsh  at  its  own  expense  for  two  years.  It  also  assisted  the  Project 
in  the  ordering  of  certain  materials  and  equipment  needed  by  the  Project,  agaat  its  own 
expense.  Two  members  of  the  Institute  were  sponsored  for  higher  degrees  in  the  United 
States,  and  two  teams  of  teachers  engaged  at  the  main  Project  school  were  also 
sponsored  for  educational  visits  to  the  United  States  during  the  first  six  years  of  the 
Project. 
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The  Universities 

The  staff  of  the  three  Federal  Universities,  namely,  the  Universities  of  Ife  Ibadan  and 
Lagos  participated  actively  in  the  Project  right  from  its  inception. 

(a)  The  University  of  Ife 

The  Six  Year  Primary  Project  was  based  at  the  Institute  of  Education  University  of 
Ife  where  it  was  initiate^  organized  and  administered  on  a day  to  day  basis.  The  Vice 
Chancellor  of  Ife  gave  his  instant  approval  for  the  Project  and  supported  the  Institute's 
apphcation  to  the  Ford  Foundation  for  financial  assistance.  The  University  of  Ife  made 
the  following  substantial  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  Project: 

Staffing 

The  University  contributed  nine  staff  members  to  the  Project:  the  Director  or  of  the 
Institute  who  directed  the  project;  a Project  coordinator;  a specialist  English  teacher,  first 
assigned  to  the  project  by  the  Ford  Foundation  and  later  absorbed  by  the  University;  a 
mathematics  coordinator,  a Yoruba  coordinator;  a fire  arts  specialist  and  three  primary 
school  teachers  attached  to  the  Institute.  In  addition,  a number  of  faculty  and  Institute 
staff,  as  well  as  some  academic  staff  from  the  faculties  of  Arts  and  Science,  participated 
in  the  Project  on  a voluntary  basis. 

The  Project  was  not  limited  to  the  University  of  Ife  staff  alone;  interested  educators 
and  language  specialists  from  the  Universities  of  Ibadan  and  Lagos  also  participated.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  staff  of  the  Universities  of  Ife,  Ibadan  and  Lagos,  participants 
attended  many  of  the  four  to  six-week  long  vacation  writing  workshops  and  contributed 
immensely  to  the  development  of  teaching  materials  and  aids  for  the  Project.  Some  of 
them  also  served  on  the  advisory  panel. 

(b)  The  University  of  Ibadan 

The  University's  Educational  Evaluation  Centre  assumed  leadership  for  the 
continuous  evaluation  of  the  Project  from  the  second  year  till  the  end,  even  though  two 
outside  evaluators,  in  association  with  a University  of  Ife  staff  conducted  a special 
evaluation  on  the  Project  children  as  well. 

It  was  also  gratifying  to  note  that  the  Universities,  particularly  Ibadan  and  Ife  had 
encouraged  many  of  their  post-graduate  students  in  education  to  conduct  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
research  projects  on  certain  aspects  of  the  Six  Year  Primary  Project.  For  example,  some 
University  of  Ibadan,  Institute  ofEducation's  post-graduate  students  wrote  their  M.Ed. 
dissertations  and  Ph.D's  on  academic  achievements  and  emotional  adjustment  of  the 
Project  children.  Two  of  the  Project  staff  at  the  University  of  Ife  received  their  Ph.D. 
degrees  in  areas  related  to  the  Project,  and  numerous  papers  were  presented  at  national 
and  international  conferences  including  ICET,  on  the  Six  Year  Primary  Project  at 
various  times,  by  staff  of  the  Universities  of  Ife  Ibadan  and  Lagos. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  the  Six-Year  Primary  Project  is  one  of  the  very  few  national 
projects  that  promoted  inter-university  collaboration  among  some  Nigerian  Universities 
as  well  as  international  cooperatioa 

Representatives,  individuals  and  delegates  from  Nigerian  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  as  well  as  those  from  foreign  universities  visited  the  Project  and  held 
discussions  with  the  Project  organizers,  and  two  scholars  who  were  post-graduate 
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students  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  U.S.A  were  sponsored  by  UNESCO  for  two 
months  with  the  Project  at  Ife  to  collect  material  on  mother-tongue  education.  The  two 
completed  their  Ph.D.  studies  and  returned  to  MaU. 

Parents'  Contribution 

Two  things  compelled  an  early  contact  with  die  parents  of  the  cliildren.  The  First  was 
die  parents'  stiff  opposition  to  the  Project  reported  by  some  headmasters.  They  said  that 
many  parents,  the  majority  of  whom  were  highly  educated,  had  threatened  to  remove 
their  children  from  the  school  if  they  were  put  in  the  Project  classes.  Their  opposition 
was  due  to  the  erroneous  ideas  they  had  about  the  Project.  They  feared  that  the  children 
in  the  Project  class  would  not  be  as  proficient  in  Enghsh  as  their  counterparts  in  the 
'normal*  classes,  and  as  a result  these  children  might  miss  selection  to  secondary  school 
or  fail  to  do  well  in  the  school  if  by  chance  they  were  selected. 

The  attitude  of  the  parents  could  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  Project 
teachers  as  follows:  "llie  news  of  the  special  class  was  met  with  mixed  feelings.  Many 
literate  parents  doubted  the  success  of  the  experiment  and  wanted  to  withdraw  their 
children.  They  feared  lack  of  progress  of  the  children  in  this  experimental  class.  They 
put  such  questions  as  "Is  the  teaching  of  science  in  primary  one  not  a bad  experiment? 
How  could  a subject  meant  for  post-primary  course  be  successfully  taught  in  primary 
one  without  confiising  the  children  from  the  irutial  stage?  How  would  you  express 
mathematical  terms  in  Yoruba?  In  which  secondary  school  will  the  pupils  continue  this 
system  of  education'?  How  will  such  children  compete  successfully  with  their 
counterparts  who  are  brought  up  in  the  traditional  system?  Is  Matimatiki  for  mathematics 
and  Sayensi  for  science  not  ridiculous?"  {3 } 

Such  questions  were  patiently  dealt  with.  For  example,  it  was  explained  that  the 
science  syllabus  for  primary  one  concentrates  on  things  thk  would  interest  the  children, 
such  as  playing  with  sand  and  water  and  colour  producing  materials.  And  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  pupils  were  always  happy  when  it  was  time  for  science.  They  never  liked  to 
miss  the  lessoni  The  novelty  and  the  play-method  adopted  made  it  interesting  and  it 
became  the  children's  favourite  subject.  It  was  also  explained  that  the  orgartizers  of  the 
course  were  not  only  mature  and  experienced  scholars  but  also  devoted  parents.  They 
were  therefore  attempting  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  children,  including  their- 
post-primary  education 

Again,  it  was  explained  that  the  use  of  words  such  as  Matimatiki  and  Sayensi  should 
not  appear  embarrassing  or  ridiculous  because  once  they  are  in  use,  they  would  become 
part  of  the  Yoruba  language.  It  is  recalled  that  words  such  as  ra/j’/ (rice) /eedi'  lead), 
Kampeni  ( campaign)  have  now  become  Yoruba  words 

lliere  was  also  the  need  to  direct  parents  as  to  the  type  of  help  they  could  offer  to 
tlieir  children  which  would  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  methods  being  used  in  school, 
especially  in  English  and  mathematics.  Serious  attempts  were  therefore  made  to  explain 
the  objectives  of  the  Project  to  parents  In  this  regard  the  teachers  of  the  Project  deserve 
great  cormnendation 

Several  times  the  teachers  arranged  meetings  with  the  parents  in  order  to  explain  the 
Project.  Parents  were  also  invited  to  school  to  see  the  children  at  work.  The  work  done 
by  the  children  was  also  displayed  at  Parent-Teacher  meetings.  The  fears  of  the  parents 
were  allayed  partly  by  the  explanations  given  at  the  meetings  and  partly  by  their 
children's  performances  in  and  outside  the  classroom. 
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Although  at  inception,  there  were  threats  of  withdrawal  of  children  from  Project 
classes,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  class  lost  only  two  pupils  One  moved  to  another 
town  and  one  had  died.  The  protesting  parents  later  became  great  advocates  of  the 
Project.  For  example  the  ilhterate  ones  who  never  dreamt  of  being  in  a position  to  help 
their  children  with  their  school  homework  since  they  themselves  did  not  attend  any 
school,  found  themselves  helping  their  children  in  Social  and  Cultural  Studies,  Science 
and  even  in  Mathematics  in  a small  way,  since  the  medium  of  teaching  and  learning  was 
Yoruba. 

Parents  also  contributed  some  visual  aids  in  the  form  of  traditional  artifacts  - utensils, 
drums  and  other  musical  instruments  for  the  teaching  of  social  and  cultural  studies  and 
science.  The  Project  children  were  encouraged  by  the  teachers  to  ask  their  parents  to 
teach  them  folklore,  stories,  songs  and  proverbs  and  to  enquire  from  their  elders  how 
various  festivals  and  cultural  ceremonies  were  performed,  e.g.,  naming  ceremonies, 
marriage  ceremonies,  funeral  rites,  etc.  Both  the  Project  teacheand  the  Project  organizers 
put  many  of  these  into  writing  and  recorded  others  on  tape. 

Many  of  the  non-hterate  parents  were  happy  to  discover  that  they  had  some  things  to 
teach  the  teachers  and  their  children  that  they  volunteered  to  visit  the  school  and  to  help 
demonstrate  how  the  various  festivals  and  other  cultural  ceremonies  were  done.  They 
were  enthusiastically  encouraged  to  do  so  by  the  Project  organizers,  the  head  teachers 
and  the  classroom  teachers. 

This  interaction  introduces  another  dimension  into  the  teacher-training  programme 
especially  in  the  implementation  of  the  Social  and  Cultural  Studies  role.  Thus,  to  the 
parents,  the  activities  in  the  classroom  became  a reality,  and  primary  school  education 
ceased  to  be  a matter  of  conjecture  or  fantasy.  For  the  first  time,  the  home  came  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school.  One  side-effect  of  this  collaboration  by  the 
curriculum  specialists  with  the  local  resource-people  was  the  mutual  interest  developed 
between  the  school  and  the  home,  thus  developing  an  established  rapport 
euphemistically  referred  to  as  the  meeting  of  "town  and  gown". 

Local  Resource  Persons 

One  of  the  important  lessons  learnt  by  the  Project  organizers  was  tlie  invaluable 
contribution  that  could  be  made  by  non  hterate  people  in  the  rural  area.  The  rural 
commumty  tends  to  retain  more  of  the  or  original  language  patterns  and  concepts  as 
compared  with  their  educated  counterparts.  Many  of  the  original  cultural  and  social 
aspects  of  a Nigerian  language  are  generally  retained  by  the  rural  communities. 

At  the  very  inception  of  the  Project,  the  organizers  realized  the  need  to  consult  the 
old  and  the  wise  in  the  village  commuiuties  for  lexis,  phrases,  concepts  and  cultural 
practices  not  commonly  used  in  urban  areas.  Teachers,  pupils,  panel  writers  atirf  the 
Project  organizers  paid  extensive  visits  and  made  contact  with  the  village  elders 
who  are  experts  in  their  own  right  Often-times,  certain  concepts  in  science  or 
mathematics  or  social  and  cultural  studies  in  particular  defied  the  Project  workers' 
understanding,  and  in  many  cases  the  rural  dwellers  were  familiar  with  the  conc^ts  in 
Yoruba.  It  therefore  became  a policy  of  the  Project  not  to  coin,  substitute  or  translate  a 
concept  until  the  rural  sages  had  been  consulted.  As  a result  of  this  practice,  materials 
were  greatly  emiched. 
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The  Writing  Panels 


The  first  of  six  writing  workshops  began  with  an  attempt  to  find  solutions  to  the 
various  problems  regarding  the  curriculum,  the  syllabus  and  teaching  materials  Its 
specific  objectives  were: 

(a)  to  produce  a coherent  and  comprehensive  primary  school  programme  capable  of 
providing  a sound  educational  foundation  for  well-integrat^  future  citizens  of  the 
Western  State  of  Nigeria  in  this  technological  and  scientific  age; 

(b)  to  produce  teaching  materials,  teachers'  guides,  as  well  as  pupils'  books  for  the  first 
two  years  of  the  Project; 

(c)  to  evaluate  the  working  of  the  Project  and  make  suggestions  for  improvement. 

Thus,  in  view  of  the  objectives  set  for  the  workshop  and  what  it  actually  achieved,  it 
could  be  seen  in  retrospect  as  initiating  a revolution  in  curriculum  development  in 
Nigeria  It  should  also  be  noted  that  it  was  from  this  workshop  that  three  very  significant 
recommendations  concerning  the  working  of  the  Project  were  made: 

(a)  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  major  issue  of  the  enquiry  in  the  Project  is  the  medium 
of  instruction,  both  the  experimental  class  and  the  control  class  should  follow  the 
same  programme  using  identical  materials,  one  in  English,  one  in  Yoruba. 

(b)  As  a result  of  the  first  recommendation  (and  also  for  the  purposes  of  serving  as 
examples  to  non- Yoruba  speaking  Africans  who  might  like  to  refer  to  the 
experience  of  the  Project),  the  syllabus,  schemes  of  work  and  (where  possible  or 
necessary)  even  the  teaching  materials  should  be  produced  in  both  Yoruba  and 
EngUsh. 

(c)  For  the  uniformity  of  orthographic  conventions  to  be  followed  the  Yoruba  versions 
of  all  materials  produced  should  be  edited  within  a single  frame. 

The  Yoruba  Language  Materials 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Yoruba  language  teaching  at  the  primary  level, 
learning  and  teaching  texts  were  developed  extensively  and  in  consonance  with  the  units 
of  learning  recommended  in  the  syllabus.  A total  of  twenty-five  titles  were  developed  for 
tlie  promotion  of  Yoruba  language  skills.  These  covered  the  following  areas: 

(a)  Reading  readiness  texts, 

(b)  Pupils'  Course  Books  (Years  1 to  6), 

(c)  Teachers' guides, 

(d)  Workbooks  for  pupils, 

(e)  Supplementary  readers, 

(f)  Special  comprehension  texts. 

All  other  writing  workshops  - Mathematics,  Science,  Social  & Cultural  Studies  and 
EngUsh  followed  the  same  proc^ure. 

It  became  necessary  for  all  the  writing  panels  except  the  EngUsh  one  to  meet  to 
discuss  the  syllabus  content  of  every  other  subject  area  in  relation  to  the  Yoruba 
language  syllabus.  General  guidelines  and  principles  of  development  were  agreed  upon 
and  where  necessary,  specific  items  or  units  were  included  in  the  Yoruba  language 
syllabus  to  enhance  work  done  in  the  other  subject  areas,  especially  in  social  and 
Cultural  Studies.  Care  was  taken  to  achieve  a measure  of  integration  in  ^ the  syUabuses 
since  the  medium  of  instruction  was  going  to  be  Yoruba,  thus  creating  a channel  for 
better  integrated  and  more  cohesive  learning. 
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Science  Workshop  Panel  and  Contributions  of  Non-literates 


Applying  the  philosophy  of  the  Six  Year  Primary  Project,  the  Curriculum  writing 
workshop  believed  tliat  the  cliild  would  acquire  science  concepts  better  in  his  mother 
tongue  Uran  in  Englislr  at  the  early  stages  of  hits  educatioa  Of  all  tire  writing  panels  set 
up  by  the  Project,  the  science  panel  had  the  most  formidable  task.  For  instance,  none  of 
tire  science  writers  liad  ever  learnt  or  taught  science  in  Yomba  formally  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Project;  consequently  they  had  to  really  wrestle  with  science 
concepts  in  Yoruba 

The  Project  set  up  "lexical  committee"  particularly  for  science  to  adjudicate  on  final 
selection  of  words  and  concepts  that  would  adequately  expression  Yoruba  certain 
scientific  expressions.  This  panel  never  took  off  and  the  Project  had  to  use  the  collective 
wisdom  of  the  panel  writers  themselves,  Yoruba  specialists  and  old  men  and  women  in 
Yoruba  villages  and  hamlets  to  meet  this  challenge  Experience  had  shown  that  there 
exist  some  Yoruba  words,  concepts  and  vocabulary  still  in  use  by  non-literate  Yoruba  in 
the  rural  areas  but  long  forgotten  by  or  imknown  to  many  educated  or  city-oriented 
Yoruba.  The  following  methods  were  employed  by  the  science  panel  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  on  what  Yomba  word  or  concept  to  use  in  a given  situation  namely  coinage, 
borrowing  and  extension  of  referential  coverage. 

Social  and  Cultural  Studies  Panel 

The  panel  of  Social  and  Cultural  Studies  writers,  as  mentioned  earlier  was  made  up 
of  university  teachers,  college  of  education  teachers  interested  professional  officers  of 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  experienced  primary  school  teachers.  A unique  aspect  of 
the  composition  of  the  panel  was  the  inclusion  of  interested  parents  as  local 
resource-persons  who  were  interested  in  and  were  associated  with,  the  promotion  of 
cultural  heritage  in  the  community. 

The  resources  of  the  local  people  were  tapped  to  the  fullest  in  the  provision  of 
item-contents  like  stories,  unvotes,  information  on  religious  observances  and 
traditional  practices  that  exemplify  virtues,  attitudes  and  ethos  which  define  the  Yomba 
culture.  In  addition,  in  the  development  of  a concept,  whenever  the  text  writers  ran  into 
difficulties  on  the  issue  of  appropriate  vocabulary,  like  register  or  lexis,  the  local 
resource  people  were  available  to  give  the  required  assistance 

Because  of  the  involvement  of  the  children's  parents  (the  local  resource-persons)  in 
the  creation  of  materials,  the  contents  of  the  Social  and  Cultural  Studies  became  more 
meaningful  to  the  children,  as  well  as  providing  them  with  contact  with  a world  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  classroom. 

Evolution  of  Text  Material  and  Teacher  Involvement 

Armually,  as  new  materials  were  produced,  classroom  teachers  who  were  to  teach  the 
new  materials  to  the  pupils  were  given  induction  courses  before  the  coof  school  and 
training  on  the  job. 

At  the  begiiming  of  each  writing  workshop,  the  classroom  teachers  always  presented 
a critical  review  of  tire  text  from  tlreir  own  classroom  experience  during  the  year,  both 
positive  and  negative.  Some  comments  were  related  to  level  of  imderstanding  and 
assimilation  by  the  children,  use  of  Yomba  words  and  difficulties  encoimtered  by  the 
teacher  or  the  pupils  during  classroom  activities. 
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At  the  beginning  of  each  session,  the  first  task  of  the  writing  panel,  which  included 
the  same  teachers,  was  to  resolve  all  the  points  raised  by  the  teachers  and  re-write  the 
portions  affected  before  moving  forward.  In  other  words,  the  children  "taught  us  how  to 
teach  them  effectively! " 

The  manuscripts,  especially  for  the  pupils,  were  usually  submitted  to  the  language 
experts  among  the  Project  organizers  for  proper  editing,  during  which  the  suitability  of 
the  subject  content  was  determined,  the  language  of  the  writers  moderated  to  the  level  of 
understanding  of  the  learner  and  correct  orthography  ascertained.  The  texts  for  all  the 
subject  areas  were  mimeographed  for  the  entire  period  of  the  Project  in  order  to  reduce 
costs.  In  addition  to  the  opportunity  tl^t  the  teachers  had  to  work  with  the  panel  of 
writers  during  the  workshpp  period,  at  the  stage  of  introducing  the  subject  into  the 
school,  on-the-spot  orientation  courses  were  run  for  the  teachers  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  contents  of  the  text  and  acquisition  of  appropriate  methodology  for  the  teaching  of 
the  course. 

A notably  happy  aspect  of  the  exercise  at  this  stage  of  trial-testing  of  the  text  material 
was  that  the  materials  placed  in  the  hands  of  these  teachers  were  a product  of  their  joint 
efforts  with  the  curriculum  developers,  and  they  displayed  an  uncommon  interest  and 
delight  in  the  teaching  of  the  contents  that  were  real  and  meaningful  to  them.  It  was  the 
outcome  of  the  classroom  experience  that  the  teachers  fed  back  to  the  curriculum  writers 
at  every  succeeding  workshop  session,  as  a guide  in  tlie  preparation  of  subsequent 
instructional  materials  or  course  contents  The  materials  thus  developed  allowed  for  a 
free  classroom  atmosphere  which  was  conducive  to  teaching  activities  of  a solid, 
meaningful  type,  the  ^d  of  environment  that  would  produce  better-adjusted,  more 
relaxed,  more  enterprising  and  more  resourceful  pupils  as  postulated  by  the  organizers  of 
the  Project. 

It  is  essential  to  highlight  the  role  of  the  primary  school  teachers  in  fostering  the 
establishment  of  social  and  cultural  studies  in  school  and  according  it  a pride  of  place  in 
the  general  curriculum  of  the  primary  school. 

The  entire  Project  included  in  its  persotmel  primary  school  teachers  of  long  standing 
right  from  the  start  when  the  curriculum  was  to  be  developed.  It  was  therefore  a natural 
sequence  that  these  teachers  should  be  the  ones  to  test  the  Project  pupils  in  the 
classroom.  Since  these  teachers  were  involved  in  the  workshop  sessions  for  writing;,  their 
experience  in  the  class^m  served  as  an  evaluation  mechanism  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Social  and  Cultural  Studies  syllabus,  scheme  of  work  and  texts  produced. 

Since  this  was  a completely  new  subject-area,  the  classroom  teachers  to  handle  it 
were  given  special  training  in  instructional  technique  and  with  an  in-built  evaluative 
strategy.  It  was  in  fact  part  of  the  conception  of  the  curriculum  developers  that  at  every 
stage  it  should  be  possible  to  assess  the  effectiveness  of  the  instmction,  as  well  as  the 
learning  successes  of  the  pupils  through  demonstrable  skills,  appropriate  knowledge, 
attitudes  and  normative  behaviours. 

One  of  the  great  lessons  learnt  from  the  Ife  Project  was  the  principle  of  borrowing, 
coining  and  adoption  in  expressing  a new  concept  or  idea  foreign  to  the  mother-tongue. 
This  was  not  strange,  nor  was  it  peculiar  to  Nigerian  languages  The  English  language  is 
replete  with  terms  borrowed  or  adapted  from  other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  or 
Germanic  group.  Without  unduly  belabouring  the  issue,  some  examples  ofEngUsh 
vocabulary  would  suffice:  words  like  encore,  restaurant,  champagne,  coup,  elite, 
rapport,  detente  tell  the  story. 

The  Ife  experience  also  proved  the  immense  possibilities  there  are  for  the  use  of  any 
langiiagpi  The  stock  of  new  words  that  has  been  unearthed  since  the  Project  addressed 
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to  the  use  of  Yoraba  in  expressing  ideas  and  concepts  has  been  revealing  and  this 
has  been  made  possible  through  cooperation  with  three  sets  of  people,  viz: 

(a)  the  illiterate  but  knowledgeable  members  of  the  society. 

(b)  the  literate,  particularly  the  aged  members  of  the  society,  and 

(c)  men  and  women  steeped  in  the  knowledge  of  traditional  culture 

Footnotes 


1.  For  full  details  of  the  study,  see  Fafunwa,  A.B.,  Macaulq^,  J.I.  and  Sokoya  J.A.F., 
(Editors),  Education  in  Mother  Tongue:  The  Ife  Primary  Education  Research  Project 
(1970-78),  University  Press  Ltd,  Ibadan,  1989. 

2-  Evaluation  of  Ife  Six  Year  Prirnary  Project,  University  of  Ibadan, 

3.  Fafunwa,  MacaulQ^  & Sokoya,  opcit 
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A FACULTY  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM  FOR 
PILOTING  A NEW  MATHEMATICS,  SCIENCE 
AND  TECHNOLOGY  CURRICULUM 

Dr.  Ewaugh  Finney  Fields  and  Dr.  Richard  E.  Wooding 
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Partnership  Participants 

Drexel  University  was  founded  in  1891  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel  a Philadelphia 
financier  and  philanthropist.  Originally  named  Drexel  Institute  of  Art,  Science  and 
Industry,  it  become  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology  in  1936.  In  the  1969-70  academic 
year,  Drexel  formally  became  Drexel  University. 

Drexel  University  operates  one  of  the  largest  mandatory  co-operative  education 
programs  in  the  USA.  More  than  1,200  business,  industrial,  govermnental  and  other 
institutions  located  in  34  different  states  and  1 1 foreign  countries  "cooperate”  with 
Drexel  by  enabling  students  to  acquire  practical  experience  related  to  college  studies 
through  periods  of  paid  employment. 

In  1983,  Drexel  became  the  nations  first  university  to  require  all  entering  students 
to  have  personal  access  to  a microcomputer  Today,  micro  computing  is  integrated  into 
all  fields  of  stu^,  with  more  than  2.000  course-related  materials  and  applications 
developed  by  Drexel  faculty,  students  and  staff. 

The  George  Washington  Carver  High  School  of  Engineering  and  Science  is  an 
academic  preparatory  magnet  high  school  students  interested  in  post  high  school  careers 
having  heavy  dependence  on  mathematics,  science,  and  technology  Students  from  all 
races  and  ethnic  backgrounds  are  recruited  from  over  100  different  public  parochial  and 
private  schools.  Students  receive  four  years  of  excellent  hands-on  instruction  in  these 
subjects,  as  well  as  high  quaUty  instruction  in  all  the  other  state-mandated  subjects 
required  for  graduation.  Academic  excellence  is  the  pervasive  educational  philosophy  at 
Carver  High  School.  The  association  between  the  George  Washington  Carver  High 
School  of  Engineering  and  Science  and  Drexel  University  began  in  1992.  Over  the  past 
three  years.  Carver  and  Drexel  have  built  a multifaceted  relationship  which  has  evolved 
to  include  a range  of  educational  enrichment  and  mentoring  activities,  a concurrent 
enrollment  program  and  some  department-specific  faculty  development  To  undertake 
the  curriculum  reform  proposed  here,  Drexel  and  Carver  staff,  already  involved  in  other 
ways,  will  help  assist  with  the  curriculum  reform  project.  Drexel  University's  E4 
Program 

In  1988,  Drexel  University  piloted  a revolutionary  engineering  curriculum  called 
"Enhanced  Educational  Experience  for  Engineering  Students"  or  E4  Drexel's  pilot,  the 
centerpiece  of  a national  effort  sponsored  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
funded  by  an  initial  $2. 1 million  NSF,  grant  was  implemented  as  the  core  curriculum 
for  the  entire  College  of  Engineering  in  1994.  The  early  success  of  the  E4  project 
prompted  the  NSF,  in  March,  1992,  to  make  an  additional  $15  million  grant  to  a 
coalition  of  ten  universities  developed  led  and  managed  by  Drexel,  to  expand  and 
disseminate  aspects  of  the  new  curriculum  to  other  universities. 

The  E'*  approach  uses  engineering  design  and  a focus  on  real  world  problems  to 
integrate  the  learning  of  the  basic  elements  of  mathematics,  science,  and  engineering 
along  with  the  humanities,  communication  and  management  skills.  All  courses  are 


taught  by  interdisciplinaiy  teams  of  faculty.  Students  engage  in  hands-on  learning  with 
an  emphasis  on  team  based  laboratoiy  work  and  the  acquisition  of  strong  oral  and 
written  communication  skills.  The  computer  is  introduc^  as  a flexible,  powerful 
professional  and  intellectual  tool  which  the  students  need  to  use  from  the  veiy  beginning 
of  their  studies.  An  ongoing  process  of  faculty/student  evaluation  functions  as  both  a 
significant  learning  tool  and  as  a guide  to  the  ongoing  development  of  the  curriculum. 

Need  For  the  Program 

The  two  year  program  aims  at  supplying  the  faculty  development  necessary  for 
George  Washington  Carver  High  School  teachers  to  support  the  creation  of  a pilot 
mathematics  / science  / and  technology  curriculum  modeled  upon  Drexel  University's 
nationally  recognized  E4  Curriculum  This  faculty  development  entailed  running  a one 
week  Summer  Workshop  each  year  and  providing  technical  assistance  during  the  school 
year.  The  project  commenced  in  the  first  year  with  a cohort  of  12th  grade  fitiwtPintg 
which  will  be  expanded,  in  the  second  year,  to  include  similar  cohorts  in  the  9th,  10th 
and  11  11th  grades.  Carver  faculty  participating  in  the  first  year  will  serve  as  mentors 
for  their  colleagues  in  the  second  year. 

"^e  need  for  this  program  is  to  address,  through  the  medium  of  curriculum  reform, 
the  joint  problems  of  increasing  the  quality  and  scope  of  mathematics  and  science 
eduction  in  the  United  States  and  securing  a sustainable  pipeline  of  well  educated 
traditionally  under  represented  students  for  the  nation's  engineering  and  scientific 
disciplines.  The  timing  of  this  project  presents  a unique  opportunity  to  build  upon  the 
goals  of  the  National  Science  Foundation's  Urban  Systemic  Initiative  for  Philadelphia 
public  schools  which  seeks  to:  (1  ) implement  a national  standards-based  K-12 
Mathematics  / Science  / Technology  curriculum;  (2)  enact  a systemic  professional 
development  program  incorporating  extant  NSF-funded  programs,  university  partners 
and  school  site-based  professional  development  which  employs  the  mentor-teachers 
model;  (3)  produce  an  extensive  student  support  services  network  developed  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  community  partners;  (4)  use  performance-based  student 
assessments  n concert  with  traditional  student  assessments;  and  (5)  develop  coordinated 
parent  and  community  partnerships  in  support  of  MST  education.  While  Drexel’s 
program  with  Carver  High  School  falls  outside  the  scope  of  the  USI  precisely  because 
Carver  is  a magnet  school  for  engineering  and  science  separate  from  the  other 
Pliiladelphia  commumty  school  clusters,  the  partnership  in  curriculum  reform  will  have 
tremendous  impact  on  the  climate  of  change  that  will  reshape  Philadelphia's  public 
school  system  which  is  the  fifth  largest  in  the  nation  with  over  207,000  students  and 
12,000  teachers. 

Carver  High  School's  Pilot  MST  Curriculum  Modeled  on 

Carver's  new  MST  curriculum  enables  students:  (1)  to  learn  mathematics,  science 
and  technology  "as  needed”  in  the  context  of  hands-on  learning  (2)  to  effectively  use 
the  design  process  as  a means  to  integrate  this  knowledge  and  (3)  to  build  teaming 
skills  by  engaging  in  team-based  learning  . To  accomplish  these  goals,  to  use  a 
comprehensive  design  project  will  be  used  that  will  be  worked  on  by  groups  of  three  to 
five  students  plus  a faculty  advisor.  The  students  are  asked  to  identify  a technical 
problem  that  relates  to  the  city,  their  commumty  or  school.  Possible  problem  categories 
include  local  transportation,  envirotunental  quality,  neighborhood  rehabilitation,  etc. 
The  students  study  all  aspects  of  their  chosen  problem:  they  have  to  document  its  cause. 
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quantitative  facts,  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  any  prior  attenq)ted  solutions,  and 
the  desired  outcome  as  perceived  by  the  people  directly  affected  by  the  problem.  Using 
all  this  information,  the  students  write  up  a concise  statement  of  the  problem  and  its 
desired  outcome.  This  is  followed  by  team-based  brainstorming  for  solutions  and  the 
creation  of  a 3 prioritized  list  of  criteria  to  be  used  to  evaluate  potential  solutions.  The 
students  select  the  solution  that  best  meets  all  the  criteria  and  describe  it  in  detail 
utilizing  where  relevant,  diagrams,  drawings,  models,  and  written  report  specifications 
During  the  entire  process,  the  students  are  required  to  keep  a daily  journal  that  records 
what  they  have  done,  what  they  have  learned  along  with  their  reactions  to  the  process 
itself. 

Summer  Workshop  for  Carver  Faculty 

Prior  to  the  one  week  workshop  two  one  day  workshops  were  held  to  discuss 
program  philosophy  roles  of  each  faculty  member  on  the  team,  team  building  skills,  and 
general  content  areas  to  be  included 

The  subject  matter  outlines  were  the  following: 

• Mathematics-probability  and  statistics,  calculus  (optimization  techniques, 
analytic  geometry  and  the  use  of  Math  Lab  or  Maple, 

• Computer  Education-  word  processing,  spreadsheets,  project  management  soft 
ware,  sUde  show  and  use  of  Internet 

• Technology  computer  aided  drafting  and  model  building: 

Communications  -technical  writing,  oral  communications,  proposals  practice 
presentations  (video  tape)  effective  use  of  visual  aids  and  log  b^ks 

• Sciencefi^roLects  - design  process,  estimation/order  of  magnitude,  team  work, 
how  it  works  and  project  management 

The  summer  worksliop  brought  together  seven  Carver  High  School  faculty  and  staff 
for  one  week  along  with  Drexel  staff.  The  focus  of  the  workshop  was  to  Introduce  to 
these  faculty  the  design  process  that  imderlies  the  hands-on  learning  community  of  the 
E4  curriculum  and  to  have  the  Carver  faculty  use  this  process  to  actually  do  projects  of 
their  own.  Central  to  this  was  the  use  of  continuous  ev^uation  as  a teaming  tool. 

Other  issues  considered  dining  the  one  week  workshop  were  scheduled  planning 
time  for  the  Carver  team  of  teachers,  dedicated  classroom  and  laboratory  space  for  the 
program,  field  trips  project  materials  and  text  books,  grading,  (separate  grade  for  each 
course/content  area  - the  grade  will  be  a weighted  value  of  both  individual  and  group 
efforts,  initially  all  group  reports  will  be  graded  by  the  entire  faculty)  and  a suggested 
name  for  the  program  (Engineering  Design  Drexel  Carver  -ED^C). 

The  Carvefeculty,  on  their  own,  sought  materials  fix)m  the  University  of  Mary- 
land's Engineer  Training  Institute  which  will  be  used  for  several  projects.  They  also 
invited  one  of  the  Maryland  professors  to  visit  Carver  to  give  an  introduction  on  the  use 
of  the  materials. 

A kick  off  for  the  project  was  held  at  Drexel  University  in  late  August  for  all 
students  and  parents  . At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop  and  "kick  off”,  faculty  had  a 
concrete  plan  for  implementing  the  new  curriculum  with  their  students.  This  plan 
responds  to  the  real  limitations  and  opportunities  of  the  school. 

Academic  year  1996-97  (Carver  High  School) 

During  the  first  week  of  the  academic  year  students  and  faculty  participated  in 
group  dynamics  and  team  building  skills  to  include  an  ice  breaker  activity,  student 
interviews  survival  exercises,  brain  storming  sessions  and  a radio  station  activity. 
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Thus  tar  this  academic  year  units  on  acid  rain,  drag  coefficient  and  impact  testing 
have  been  studied. 

A typical  team  schedule  for  the  acid  rain  project  was  as  follows: 


Activity 


Day 

234  56789  10 


Prelaboratoiy  x x 

Background  subjects 

- Mathematics  x x 

- Science  x x 

- Technology  x x 

- Computer  education  x x 

- Communication  x x 

Experimentation 
Computations 


Practice  for  Interim  Report 
Interim  Report  on  Results 
of  E;q)erimentation 
Design  Question 
Final  Report 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X X 

X X 

X 

X 

X X 

X 


A few  excerpts  from  some  of  the  Carver  students  projects  are  given  to  show  how  the 
students  approached  and  worked  at  the  acid  rain  project. 

ABSTRACT 


"The  Art  museum  steps  are  deteriorating.  A small  scale  model  of  chalk  and  vinegar 
was  set  up  to  see  how  acid  rain  was  effecting  the  steps  in  front  of  the  Art  Museum.  The 
chalk  took  place  of  the  material  the  steps  are  made  of,  and  the  vinegar  was  the  substitute 
for  acid  raia  After  viewing  the  chalk,  before  and  after  the  experiment,  it  was  obvious 

that  an  alternative  was  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  steps  for  a longer  time". 


ABSTRACT 

"The  acidity  of  some  rain  has  become  the  culprit  of  many  deteriorating  buildings 
and  statues  worldwide.  The  rate  of  the  deterioration  has  alarmed  numerous 
environmentahsts  and  architectural  lovers.  Through  certain  experiments  we  have 
figured  out  different  rates  of  deterioration,  so  in  turn  we  tried  to  find  ways  to  slow  down 
the  deterioration  and  ultimately  stop  it. 

Through  these  e?q)erimentations  we  resolved  that  chemical  treatments  would  be  the 
best  resolution  to  stopping  the  deterioration  of  these  monumental  structures.  So  the 
conclusion  that  we  came  to  was  to  cover  the  statues  and  buildings  with  limestone.  Other 
ideas  that  were  discussed  was  cloth  coverings  and  canopies,  but  they  were  soon 
excluded. 

So  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  any  deterioration  caused  by  acid  rain  should  be 
stopped  by  a thin  coating  of  any  alkaline,  in  our  case  limestone. 
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ANALYSIS 


"Acid  rain  is  due  mainly  to  the  burning  of  fossil  fuels,  and  releases  of  sulfur  and 
nitric  in  the  air.  65%  of  the  acidity  in  the  air  is  due  to  sulfuric  acid,  30%  is  due  to  nitric 
acid,  and  5%  is  due  to  hydrochloric  acid.  Oil  and  coal-fired  plants  distribute  the  sulfuric 
acid,  automobiles  exhaust  causes  nitric  acid,  and  natural  sources  such  as  volcanic 
eruptions  causes  hydrochloric  acids  Acid  rain  is  measured  by  it's  pH  level,  any  rain  that 
is  imder  the  pH  of  3.65  is  acidic. 

Buildings  and  monuments  are  affected  by  acid  rain  based  on  the  stone  in  which  they 
are  made  of  Monuments  that  are  made  of  limestone  and  marble  are  mostly  affected  by 
acid  rain  because  they  are  made  of  calcium  carbonate.  These  ^pe  of  rocks  are  dissolved 
with  a profuse  generation  of  bubbles  of  carbon  dioxide  The  Art  Museum  steps  are  made 
of  marble  which  was  explained  before  is  extremely  affected  by  acid  rain. 

The  point  of  the  research  on  acid  rain  was  to  find  out  how  the  Art  Museum  steps 
were  affected  by  acid  raia  We  based  our  information  on  chalk-vinegar  experiments  that 
we  had  done  in  class,  and  research  that  we  had  done  outside  of  the  class.  The  question 
that  was  introduced  in  the  introduction  was  if  the  experiment  was  a good  experiment  to 
compare  to  what  is  h^pening  to  the  Art  Museum  steps  or  not?  The  experiment  gave  us 
what  would  somewhat  lupperi  to  the  step  at  a quicker  pace,  but  there  were  some 
downfalls  to  the  experiment.  First,  we  used  vinegar  which  hr^  an  average  pH  of  2.4,  and 
chalk  which  is  made  of  a weaker  substance  of  calcium  carbonate.  Because  the  acidity  is 
higher  in  the  vinegar  than  actual  acid  rain,  and  which  can  give  inaccurate  information 
Second,  the  steps  are  not  constantly  being  soaked  into  acid  rain  as  the  chalk  was  being 
soaked  in  the  vinegar.  Last  but  not  least,  other  pollutants  besides  acid  rain  affects  the 
deterioration  of  these  buildings.  The  experiments  helped  us  to  better  imderstand  the 
causes  of  acid  rain,  and  how  it  affects  buildings  but  with  inefficient  information". 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Our  group  has  recommended  that  we  use  polyurethane.  The  reason  we  recommend 
polyurethane  is  because  it  is  a water  proof  shield  that  can  be  used  to  coat  the  art 
museum  steps.  Thus  shielding  the  steps  will  temporarily  protect  them  fiom  acid  raia 
Polyurethane  is  also  inexpensive  so  the  ciiy  will  not  Imve  to  pay  much  in  coating  the  art 
museum  steps.  This  is  orily  a short  term  solution  to  the  problem.  The  city  will  have  still 
have  to  find  a permanent  solution  But  we  hope  that  by  slowing  the  corrosion  of  the 
steps  the  city  can  have  more  time  to  find  a permanent  solutioa 

The  faculty  team  will  also  have  the  students  in  the  pilot  design  program  to  consider 
the  following  University  of  Maryland  Engineering  Institute  projects: 

• Design  of  a river  pontoon  bridge 

• Design  of  a river  lock  system 

• Thin  layer  chromatography 

• Ground  water  hydrology  and  hazardous  waste  clean-up 

The  Carver  students  have  completed  the  acid  rain  project,  final  reports  have  been 
submitted  and  journals  have  been  ready. 

As  the  students  prepare  for  the  next  team  project,  the  communications  instructor  has 
asked  the  students  to  give  some  thought  to  "Ten  Books  to  Recreate  a Civilization"  a 
position  paper  on  "AN  Alternative  to  Gasoline  Powered  Cars",  papers  on  Artificial 
IntelUgence  within  the  context  of  being  a materiaUst  or  a duahst  and  beg  the  question  of 
"Can  Machines  (Computers)  ever  think  like  a human,  and  the  design  of  "How  to" 
brochures  and  advertisements. 
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Through  the  design  process  the  students  are  expected  to  identify  and  understand  the 
problem  develop  alternative  solution;  analyze  alternative  solutions  using  an  ^)iHopriate 
set  of  criteria,  cost,  efficiency  maricetability  and  safety;  select  the  "best"  alternative  and 
to  describe  the  recommended  solutioa 

As  in  Drexel's  curriculum,  the  computer,  is  central  to  the  new  Mathematics  / Science 
/ Technology  Curriculum  at  Carver.  It  functions  as  the  primary  professional  and 
intellectual  tool  for  the  new  curriculum  Specifically  the  computer  and  also  Carver's 
Internet  connection  is  used  for  gathering  information  for  students'  projects  and  for 
creating  presentations  of  their  ideas.  The  installed  computer  technology  at  Carver 
affords  the  students  ready  access  to  a foil  range  of  word  processing,  data  analysis  and 
desk-top  presentation  capabilities.  Carver's  Internet  connection  provides  students  with 
foil  access  to  the  World  Wide  Web. 

How  This  Program  Represents  An  Addition  To  Regular  Program 

Drexel's  experience  and  success  with  curriculum  restructuring  has  led  us  to  serve  as 
a national  model  for  such  efforts  at  other  umversities.  Our  assistance  to  institutions  of 
higher  education  is  formalized  through  our  National  Science  Foundation  funded 
coalitioa  The  success  of  our  reforms  and  our  own  recruitment  needs  as  an  institution  of 
higher  education  compel  us  to  extend  our  dissemination  efforts  to  encompass  secondary 
educatioa  Therefore,  this  project  will  represent  the  first  time  that  Drexel  will  mgagp  in 
helping  to  stimulate  curriculum  reform  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  School  System.  Our 
choire  of  George  Washington  Carver  High  School  builds  upon  our  alreacfy  existing 
relationship  climate  created  for  curriculum  reform  by  the  NSF  Urban  Systemic 
Initiative,  soon  to  spread  to  other  schools  in  the  Philadelphia  System. 

Time  Table 

The  fisummer  workshop  was  held  in  July  1996  with  the  inqrlementation  of  the  first 
cohort  of  1 12th  graders  in  the  1996  97  school  year.  In  addition  to  technical  assistance 
provided  by  the  project  staff  during  the  course  of  the  school  year,  Drexel's  ongoing 
multifaceted  relationship  will  be  coordinated  to  support  in  every  way  possible,  the 
curriculum  project.  The  second  workshop  will  be  run  in  the  summer  of  1997  and  it  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  coordinated  program  of  support  for  the  1997-98  school  year. 
Evaluation  will  be  conducted  at  each  stage. 

Program  Evaluation  and  Future  Support 

Evaluation  is  a key  component  of  this  project  as  it  is  intrinsic  to  what  we  are  trying 
to  achieve.  Beyond  the  role  evaluation  plays  as  a learning  tool  within  the  curriculum 
^elopment  and  implementation  process  itself,  we  also  plan  to  evaluate  the 
implementation  of  the  project.  The  participating  faculty  will  evaluate  each  workshop 
and  outside  evaluations  will  rely  on  the  expertise  of  the  evaluator  of  the  E'*  Program  at 
Drexel. 

We  anticipate  that  the  success  of  the  pilot  at  Carver  will  lead  to  an  internal  rhangp  in 
the  educational  culture  at  the  school  that  will,  by  Its  very  nature,  be  self-sustaining  Our 
goal  is  to  have  the  Carver  faculty  adapt  our  model  to  their  circumstances  and  ther^y 
define  projects  and  erqreriments  that  can  be  done  within  the  limitations  of  the  resources 
available  to  them  Thus,  the  importance  of  this  project  and  Its  longevity  ore  not  directly 
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dependent  upon  the  continuous  infusion  of  large  sums  of  money  to  support  equipment 
or  personnel. 
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TEACHERS  AND  STUDENTS  - STRATEGIES  OF  ACTION 
AND  INFLUENCE  IN  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS  IN 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

Edson  A.  de  Souza  Filho 
Brazil 


INTRODUCTION 

Teacher-student  interactions  in  classroom  happen  around  conflict,  as  any  other  social 
encounter.  Despite  the  great  impact  among  educators  of  new  pedagogies  which  try  to 
recognize  other  subjectivities,  the  school  universe  is  still  characterized  by  a strong  trend 
towards  conformism  and  the  avoidance  of  conflict,  under  its  different  forms,  and  there 
exist  very  little  space  on  this  scene  for  other  ways  of  negotiation  and  elatoration  of 
social  difierences.  Even  so,  the  number  of  students  complains  about  the  way  to  perform 
the  leadership  practiced  by  teachers  has  grown,  as  well  as  those  concerning  the 
conducting  of  school  work,  and  teachers  who  are  not  able  to  keep  the  attention  and 
discipline  of  students  during  school  activities  are  being  more  and  more  criticized  too - 
this  results  in  a great  challenge  for  the  training  of  educators  and  school  improvement.  To 
understand  such  processes  and  phenomena  of  educational  interaction,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  consider  them  as  ways  of  action  and  social  influence,  which  have  been 
studied  for  a long  time  by  psychossociologists.  That  is,  it  seems  that  there  is  a certain 
awareness  that  students  and  teachers  need  training  for  minority  action  and  the  role  of 
interaction  rhetoric  and  negotiation  of  conflict,  to  cope  with  either  individual  or  group 
intervention  - which  includes  a better  knowledge  of  social  partners  and  relevant 
speakers,  their  goals  and  forms  of  action. 

Recent  works  have  shown  how  is  the  functioning  of  social  life  in  classroom  is 
centered  aroimd  conformism,  even  when  just  external  and,  almost  always,  distributed  by 
group  indiscipline  of  students  and  lack  of  commitment  of  teachers  (Passes.  1995;  Souza 
Filho  and  Beldarrin.  1996:  Souza  Filho.  1996b).  Therefore,  complementary  combination 
between  externally  well-behaved  students  and  a teacher  not  involved  with  his  work, 
ways  to  derine  problems  and  modes  of  coping  with  them  would  difier  socially,  mainly 
around  inequalities  between  students  and  teachers,  in  terms  of  informational  and 
institutional  power  (French  and  Raven,  1959;  Bourdieu,  1979),  and  playing  a social  role 
of  a certain  ascendancy  and  social  importance  - forms  of  power  more  related  to  the 
functioning  of  organized  societies  with  certain  stability  and  social  consensus,  despite 
some  complains  and  dissatisfaction  of  teachers  (Clampos,  1993).  In  this  way,  the 
following  forms  of  social  influence  exist,  within  a functionalist  perspective  (French  and 
Raven,  1959)  use  of  reward  and  punishment,  legitimacy  (or  congruency)  and 
Competence  (special  experience  or  knowledge).  Trying  to  clear  up  the  influence  and 
changing  phenomenon.  Kelman  (1958)  puts  stress  on  the  fact  that  not  all  the  contents 
are  internalized  by  the  target  subject  when  the  agent  of  influence  uses  power  to  convey 
proposals  in  submission  lies  the  way  to  get  reward  and  avoid  punishment,  while 
identification  to  set  up  a relationship  with  a person  (or  group)  taken  in  his  role  or  as  a 
complement,  as  to  be  wise-ignorant,  idol-idolatrous,  etc.:  the  content  of  the  proposal  may 
be  admitted  but  secondarized,  because  it  would  mean  to  comply  to  establish  and  to  keep 
the  longed-for  relatioa  In  case  of  internalization,  influence  would  happen  because  the 
content  is  intrinsically  valuated  by  the  target  subject,  and  congruent  with  values 
previously  existent  or  even  adequate  to  the  satisfaction  of  a need. 
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Tiying  to  know  the  roots  of  the  social  change  outside  the  models  which  presuppose 
the  importance  of  resources  (power,  for  instance),  internal  or  external,  symbolic  or 
material.  Moscovici  and  collaborators  (Mosocvici,  1976;  1985)  have  from  the  influence. 

One  of  the  first  conceptual  elaborations  of  the  same  authors  was  the  style  of 
behaviour,  emphsizing  especially,  the  consistence  and  flexibiUty  of  the  social  subject,  as 
an  important  dimension  of  social  change.  The  first  style  refers  to  coherency,  a mode  of 
communication  which  indicates  some  kind  of  organization  able  to  bring  even  the  mere 
repetition  of  a message  even  outside  of  the  cultural  patterns,  such  as  to  say  that  the  color 
blue  is  green,  could  provoke  a certain  impact  and  social  change.  Flexibility,  in  turn 
concerns  the  message  presented  during  the  interaction  indicating  that  the  subject  intend 
to  accept  the  other  until  a certain  point,  and  without  affecting  its  own  position.  Such 
observed  social  effects  turn  out  to  redefine  the  models  of  influence.  In  a world  maiked 
by  differences,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  to  break  a certain  blockage  and  rigidity  from 
partial  mutual  recognitiotL 

The  other  ways  of  seeking  influence  do  not  depend  on  theuseofpowerandits 
variation,  implicate  in  conflicts  between  the  parts  involved,  as  when  they  propose  not 
legitimrned  social  content  or-even-  when  it  is  not  compatible  witli  the  current  norms  and 
ideologies,  more  or  less  expUcitly.  In  this  case,  the  change,  when  it  happens,  produces 
an  authentic  psychosocial  genesis  (Moscovici,  1980),  in  the  sense  that  it  affects  the 
target-subject  mostly  on  an  internal,  subjective  level,  even  when  it  does  not  lead  to  direct 
and  conscious  public  expressioa  As  we  know  most  of  the  information  and  content 
conveyed  by  schools  have  already  been  recognized,  thus  we  can  suppose  that  the 
exchanges  there  happen  in  an  universe  where  the  functionalist  models  are  able  to  explain 
a good  deal  of  what  is  occuring,  since  the  simple  anomic  deviance  does  not  constitute  a 
“problem”,  control  and  the  use  of  power  being  enough  to  restore  order.  The  necessity  of 
the  use  of  the  genetic  model  arrives  when  teachers  and  students  start  to  refuse  respect  to 
the  co^tuted  norms  and  legitamcies  and  initiate  one  type  of  interaction,  whether  by 
proposing  the  counter-norms  or  others  not  socially  existent.  Even  in  the  case  of  not 
having  noticed  reivindications,  proposals  and  projects  fiom  students  directly  related  with 
the  making  of  pedagogy  in  schools,  we  know  that  the  culture  to  which  they  belong 
princes  its  own  symbols,  practices  and  shares  realities,  usually  discrepant  with  those 
existent  in  the  educational  realm  within  the  student  group,  one  minimal  quantum  of 
mutual  recognition  being  necessary  on  both  parts  to  the  constitution  of  a common 
culture.  Besides,  we  know  that  there  are  teachers  who  have  adhered  to  ptychopedagogic 
movements  of  Marxist  and  phenomenological  orientation  (Gadom,  1995.  Rezend,  1990. 
Respectively),  for  example,  which  emp^ized  moretheseekingof  subjective,  social, 
cultural  and  historical  determinants  for  the  formation  of  knowledge  and  education,  as 
well  as  for  the  personal  preparation  and  synthesis  to  them,  to  the  detriment  of  what  the 

institutions  have  practiced  and/or  requested  until  recently,  provoking  the  emergence  of 
dilemmas  for  teachers  (Billing,  1988),  in  the  sense  of  having  to  cope  with  ideologies  and 
notions  relatively  incompatible  in  the  daily  routine  of  pedagogic  activity,  as  to  believe  in 
a more  personalized  teaching  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  to  teach  to  an  overcrowded 
classroom,  among  others.  In  this  sense,  it  is  worth  remembering  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  a divergent  movement  for  change  in  schools  such  as  those  that  happened  in  France 
^er  the  French  Revolution,  able  to  alter  significantly  the  panorama  of  education,  the 
irmovative  proposals  stemnung  from  society  tending  as  usual,  to  generate  isolated 
experiences  or  being  “rehabilitated”  and  modified  by  the  State  and  Business,  surviving 
in  a diffuse  way  and  less  able  to  cause  bigger  social  impact  to  be  developed  ulteriorly 
(Souza  Filho,  (I!a^brava  andBeldarrain,  1996). 
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We  could  suppose  that  the  student  before  the  academic  power  enjoyed  by  the  teacher 
in  “traditional”  schools  - whether  in  the  sense  of  considering  the  holder  of  universal 
formal  knowledge  as  well  as  being  able  to  sanction/reward  the  academic  activities  of  the 
student  - will  tend  to  represent  the  inadequate  behavior  of  the  teacher,  mainly,  in  terms 
of  authoritarianism,  personal  and  group  aggression.  Besides,  the  student  from  the  same 
school  will  tend  to  emphasize  the  p^gogic  itself  and  other  themes  related  to  the 
teaching  performance,  like  being  committed  to  the  work.  In  reality,  we  believe  that  the 
teachers  and  students  representations  develop  in  a reciprocal  way  in  a dialectical- 
complementary  process,  in  the  sense  that,  even  when  they  do  not  correspond  to 
differentiated  actions-and  forms  of  influence  differentiated  sterruning  from  minority  and 
majority  positions  (Papastamou,  1979)  in  the  educational  context,  they  emerge  basically 
from  (hrect  interaction  and  perhaps  being  very  marked  by  the  small  space  available  to 
social  creativity  to  other  themes  outside  the  restricting  institutional  agenda.  In  this 
sense,  the  rhetoric  frequently  developed  by  students  to  oppose  the  domination  of  the 
teacher  is  usually  based  on  “non-behavior”  such  as  the  lack  of  attention,  distraction 
among  others,  before  becoming  indiscipline  in  itself.  However,  we  could  expect  that  the 
recent  democratization  within  the  human  relationship  in  several  spheres  of  life  especially 
at  the  microsocial  level  to  the  point  of  some  authors  starting  to  t^  about  the  increasing 
of  horizontality  (Chombart  de  Lauwe,  1983) -of  social  communication  on  an  equality 
basis  - giving  rise  to  forms  of  group  dynamics  in  which  the  action  uses  new  ways  of 
collective  pressure,  like  developing  a group  awareness,  etc.  Even  so,  it  is  impossible  that 
those  forms  of  individual  interventions  still  have  some  major  role  simply  in  the  sense 
submiting  to  the  academic  authority,  that  is  to  try  to  adapt  and  dialog  at  the  interpersonal 
level  with  the  teacher  to  keep  a certain  self-esteem  but  complying  “actively”  with  the 
institutional  norms. 

We  know  that  the  progress  in  interactions  in  classroom  and  in  institutions  of 
education  depends  on  the  possiblity  to  set  up  at  more  democratic  climate  in  which  all  the 
parts  involv^  could  express  themselves  freely  every  time  they  want  The  expectancies 
of  change  originated  from  the  mutual  intervention  would  be  a good  indicator  of 
defrosting  in  this  process  of  interaction,  unfortunately  very  marked  by  the  past  when  the 
hierarchy,  the  norm,  the  discipline  and  the  “blind”  respect  to  the  institutional  knowledge 
were  overhelming.  In  this  sense,  we  could  say  that  the  teachers  individually  and 
collectively  have  already  been  affected  by  the  dessacralization  of  knowledge  which 
along  with  the  discredit  of  the  education  offered  and  political  instability  have  led  to  the 
increasing  of  their  social  fragilization,  they  started  to  feel  menaced,  not  only  by  the 
institutions  in  which  frequently  they  feel  a direct  and  problematic  confrontation  with  the 
established  educational  rules. 

Taking  into  consideration  what  we  have  said  above,  we  could  suppose  that  the 
teacher  pressed  from  the  “top”  and  from  the  “bases”  makes  use  of  several  forms  of 
power  whether  those  offered  by  the  institutions  or  that  mobilized  outside  the  school  such 
as  parents  and  family  authorities.  However,  it  is  possible  that  today  there  is  still  some 
type  of  belief  in  persuasion/discussion  by  using  rational  arguments  to  modify  the 
l^havior  considered  inadequate  to  academic  “good  functioning”,  mainly  at  the 
micorsocial  level  in  the  interaction  in  the  classroom.  We  know  that  a historical 
combination  of  these  two  forms  of  influence  happened  over  the  last  few  centuries  which 
has  lost  recently  its  efficancity,  view  of  the  socio-cultural  and  political  changes 
mentioned  above.  That  is,  the  type  of  influence  adopted  by  teachers,  above  all,  does  not 
succeed  in  producing  identification  among  students  and  teachers,  not  even  teaching  fully 
related  to  the  internalizations  of  informative  content,  mainly  in  the  public  school  which 
works  precariously,  without  equipment  or  up  to  date  i^rsonnel. 
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^tly,  we  could  expect  that  both  groups  will  tend  to  ignore  a good  deal  of  the 
subjective  life  outside  the  institutional  hie  et  nunc,  that  is,  needs,  aspirations,  and 
projects  (Chombart  de  Lauwe  1969)  - which  would  allow  us  to  say  that  this  mutual 
knowledge  is  lacking  for  an  adequate  participation  in  the  context  of  education  in 
intergroup  terms. 

Within  a historical  context  unfavorable  to  social  change,  schools  keeps  working  in 
Brazil  and  in  many  countries  with  difficulties  giving  rise  to  forms  of  mass  behavior  like 
depersonalization,  loss  of  orientation,  impulsiveness,  among  others,  leaving  the 
possibility  to  search  for  interaction  which  could  Meditate  respect  for  differences  and 
incorporation  of  proposals  of  the  commimities  to  the  academic  programs  and  activities 
(Sa.  1990:  Souza  Filho  and  Beldarrain,  1996). 

We  could  summarize  the  objectives  of  this  investigation  as  follows: 

a)  To  Observe  Behavior  Considered  Reciprocally  Inadequate  For  Teachers  And 
Students  In  Classroom,  Aspirations  And  Projects  For  Education  Among  The  Same 
Groups. 

b)  To  Observe  Forms  Of  Action  And  Influence  Adopted  By  Students  And  Teachers 
To  Face  Problems  Of  Educational  Behavior  And  Expectations  About  Its 
Effectiveness. 

Method 

subjects 

44  teachers  and  94  students  from  five  institutions  of  public  and  private  teaching 
institutions  dedicated  to  the  training  of  teachers  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  participated  in  the 
investigation.  The  average  age  of  student  was  20.37  years  and  that  of  the  teachers  of 
33.34  years. 

Instrument  and  procedure 

A questionnaire  was  elaborated  and  applied  a questionnaire  which  tried  to  observe 
the  behaviors  considerated  inadequate  for  the  functioning  of  the  academic  activities  of 
students  and  teachers,  according  to  the  reciprocal  evaluation  of  each  group.  Besides, 
they  were  asked  about  the  way  adopted  to  cope  with  inadequate  behavior  of  both  groups, 
experiences  of  reactions,  aspirations  and  projects,  role  of  education  and  inadequate 
behavior  of  student  but  considered  otherwise  by  themselves. 

The  questionnaires  were  applied  in  the  teaching  institutions  according  to  agreement 
with  school  authorities  in  order  to  collaborate  with  the  research.  In  general,  the 
questionnaires  were  well  received  by  the  groups. 

Results 

The  behavior  of  teachers  considered  by  students  as  most  inadequate  was  categorized 
according  to  the  contents  exposed  in  table  1 below. 
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Table  (1) 

Frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  behavior  of  teachers  considered 
inadequate  by  students. 


f % 


Intergroup  hostility 

47 

28.14 

Lack  of  commi 

43 

25.74 

Content/fpnn 

25 

14.97 

Merpeisonal  hostility 

21 

12.57 

psychopedagogic 

18 

10.77 

others 

13 

7.78 

167 

100.0 

As  intergroup  hostility  we  gathered  contents  like  abuse  of  power,  labeling  of  student 
(in  general),  lack  of  commitment  ignoring  difficulties  and  not  making  an  effort; 
content/form,  not  knowing  how  to  explain,  excess  of  academic  content  interpersonal 
hostility,  personal  aggressively,  giving  privileges  to  a student;  nsvchonedagogic 
interaction,  not  consulting  students  about  difficulties,  among  others. 

The  ways  of  coping  used  by  students  before  the  teacher’s  behavior  considered 
inadequate  are  expos^  in  the  table  2,  which  follows; 


Table  (2) 

Frequencies  and  percenta^s  of  the  ways  of  action  used  by  students  to  cope  with 
the  inadequate  behavior  of  teachers. 


f 

% 

1 Individual  passive 

41 

45,55 

Individual  active 

23 

25.55 

Group  solidarity 

12 

13.33 

Support  of  powerful  subject 

10 

11.11 

others 

4 

4.44 

Total 

90 

100.0 

The  ways  of  coping  were  considered  individual  passive,  in  contents  like  observing, 
waiting  for  others  to  do  something;  individual  active,  asking  for  a better  explanation, 
trying  to  do  things  quickly,  group  solidarity,  to  make  colleagues  aware;  support  of  other 
subject,  alerting  the  administration  of  the  school,  other  teachers;  others,  without 
prd)lems,  everything  O.K.,  among  others. 

The  expectancies  of  students  regarding  the  reactions  of  teachers  about  their  ways  of 
coping  are  the  ones  indicated  in  the  table  3 below. 


Table  (3) 

FKquencies  and  percentages  of  students*  expectancies  regarding  reactions  of 
teachers  related  to  tbeir  action. 


f 

% 

No  intention  to  change 

39 

34.21 

Want  to  change 

28 

24.56 

No  intention 

18 

15.78 

Student  change 

11 

9.64 

Institutional  change 

10 

8.77 

others 

8 

7.01 

Total 

114 

100.0 
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The  expectancies  of  students  about  the  reaction  of  teachers  before  their  elToit  of 
action  were  no  intention  of  change:  want  to  change:  no  intention,  no  motivation;  student 
change,  student  should  learn  before;  institutional  change,  they  can  repeat  the  academic 
content 

The  aspirations  and  projects  of  teachers  about  their  profession  according  to  the 
students  are  exposed  in  the  table  4. 


Table  4 

Frequencies  and  percentages  about  aspirations  and  projects  of 
teachers  according  to  students. 


Themes 

f 

% 

Never  thought/no  answer 

38 

37.25 

Personal  aspects 

29 

28.43 

They  do  not  have  plan 

16 

15.68 

Social  importance 

11 

10.78 

Better  salaries  for  teachers 

8 

7.84 

Total 

102 

100.0 

The  examples  were  never  thought/no  answer,  no  answer,  do  not  know  personal 
aspects,  they  think  only  about  their  self-image;  they  do  not  have  plans  lack  of  goals; 
social  importance,  to  change  Brazil:  better  salaries  for  teachers,  they  are  frustrated  with 
the  salary. 

The  role  of  education  in  the  life  of  students  was  represented  by  the  contents  in  the 
table  5. 


Table  (S) 


Frequencies  and  percentages  about  tbe  role  of  tbe  education  for  students. 


Themes 

f 

% 

General  importance  to  the  person 

39 

33.91 

Success/social  mobility 

35 

30.43 

Knowledge/information 

23 

20.00 

Critical  consciousness 

11 

9.56 

Difficult  academic  task 

4 

3.47 

Others 

3 

2.60 

Total 

115 

100.0 

The  examples  were:  general  importance  to  the  oersoiL  very  good,  important,  furmy, 
nice,  success/soci^  mobility,  to  be  respected,  useful  for  the  future; 
knowledge/informatioiL  to  become  someone  cultivated;  critical  con.scionsness,  help  to 
understand  my  place  in  society,  understand  my  rights  and  duties;  difficult  acjidcmic 
tasks. 

The  behavior  inadequate  to  students  but  considered  otherwise  by  them  was  exposed 
in  table  6. 
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Table  (6) 

Frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  behavior  of  students 


considered  otherwise  by  them 


Themes 

f 

% 

recreation 

31 

27.43 

Non-involvement 

31 

27.43 

Interpersonal  hostiUty 

23 

20.35 

indiscipline 

13 

11.50 

Indiscipline  to  change 

8 

7.07 

others 

7 

6.19 

Total 

113 

100.0 

Some  examples;  recreation,  spare  time,  to  talk;  non-involvement  stay  quiet  not 
interested,  interpersonal  hostilitv.  to  be  rude  with  the  teacher;  indiscipljng,  to  be  ironic; 
indiscipline  to  change,  someone  helping  the  others,  among  others. 


Table  7 

Frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  behavior  of  students 
considerate  inadequate  by  teachers 


Themes 

f 

% 

Social  hostility 

33 

37.93 

Non-committed 

31 

35.63 

Group  indiscipline 

12 

13.79 

Individual  indiscipline 

11 

12.64 

Total 

87 

100.0 

The  teachers  considered  the  following  contents  as  inadequate  behavior  of  students; 
social  hostilitv  fto  the  teacher/studenO.  aggressivity  to  a colleague  and  teachers,  n^ 
rninmiftfid,  not  participating  in  activities,  apathy,  ctoup  indiscipline,  talking  during  the 
class;  indiviHiial  indiscipline,  entering  and  leaving  the  classroom,  among  others. 


Table  (8) 

Frequencies  and  percentages  about  ways  of  action  of  teachers  to  cope  with 
inadequate  behavior  of  students 


Themes 

f 

% 

Asking  for  silence 

21 

33.33 

Professional  improvement 

19 

30.15 

Using  institutional  power 

16 

25.39 

Support  of  powerful  subject 

7 

11.11 

Total 

63 

100.0 

The  teachers  usually  avoided  the  problems  indicated  above  bv  asking  for  silence, 
appealing  to  resume  the  subject;  professional  improvement  working  in  groups  with  texts 
interesting  for  them;  using  institutional  power,  sending  someone  outside  the  classroom; 
support  of  other  pnwerfiil  subjects,  calling  the  parents  depending  on  the  case. 
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Table  (9) 

Frequencies  and  percentages  about  expectancies  of  the  teachers  regarding  the 
reactions  of  students 


Themes 

f 

% 

Do  not  know/do  not  succeed 

19 

38.77 

Always  succeed 

13 

27.65 

Sometimes  succeed 

8 

17.02 

It  is  slow 

8 

17.02 

Total 

47 

100 

The  expectancies  of  teachers  about  the  reactions  of  students  regarding  their  attempts 
to  change  were:  do  not  succeed:  always  succeed,  they  apologize  and  try  to  be  interested 
in  the  class:  sometimes  succeed.  50%  improve  and  the  others  give  up  studying:  it  is  slow 
among  others. 


Table  (10) 

Frequencies  and  percentages  of  the  aspirations  and  projects  of  students 
according  to  the  teachers 


Themes 

f 

% 

Do  not  know/do  not  have 

19 

38.77 

Professional  competence 

12 

24.48 

Non-especific 

10 

20.40 

Social  mobility 

5 

10.20 

Academic  improvement 

3 

6.12 

Total 

49 

100.0 

The  aspirations  and  projects  of  students  for  teachers  were:  do  not  know/do  not  have. 
they  iiave  no  ideal,  their  parents  influence:  professional  competence,  they  want  tn  he 
good  professionals:  non-especific.  I always  try  to  give  them  new  visions:  social  mobility. 
integration  in  society:  academic  improvement  small  groups  of  students  and  computers. 

The  role  of  the  profession  of  the  teacher  in  tlie  life  of  the  teachers  in  general  was 
represented  in  the  following  way: 


Table  11 

Frequencies  and  percentages  about  the  role  of  the  profession  of 


teachers  according  to  themselves 


Themes 

f 

% 

Wide  social  role 

22 

28.57 

Important  for  the  student 

21 

27.27 

Teach/leam 

17 

22.07 

vocation 

14 

18.18 

others 

2 

2.59 

Intends  to  change  of  profession 

1 

1.29 

Total 

77 

100.0 

The  examples  of  the  thematic  categories  used  by  teachers  to  express  the  role  of  their 
profession  in  their  lives  as  follows:  broad  social  role,  to  form  critical  citizens, 
consciousness,  to  be  able  to  interact  in  the  reality  where  they  live;  role  for  the  student  to 
give  their  knowledge  to  students;  teach/leam.  learning  with  students,  to  orient  the 
students  for  their  day  to  day  life;  vocation,  very  important,  I like  my  work  very  much. 
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Discussion 


Before  starting  the  comments  it  might  be  necessary  to  remind  you  that  the  objective 
of  this  study  was  to  assess  important  elements  in  the  phenomenon  of  social  life  in  school, 
in  terms  of  the  forms  of  action  and  influence  used  to  solve  problems  caused  by 
inadequate  behavior  both  of  teachers  and  students,  reciprocally  considered. 

The  previously  presented  results  suggest  clearly  that  students  and  teachers  were  Uving 
a deep  crisis  in  their  educational  interactions  in  all  the  institutions  studies.  The 
opportunity  of  the  investigation  has  served  to  express  an  almost  generalized 
dissatisfaction  of  subjects  concerning  the  points  of  relationship  and  that  of  subjectivity 
(representations  aspirations,  projects)  of  each  group  corisidered.  But  the  results  also 
inchcated  regularities  in  the  way  students  and  teachers  see  themselves  and  each  other. 

One  first  observation  about  the  students  has  shown  hypersensitivity  regarding  the 
areas  of  performance  of  the  teacher,  considering  the  intergroup  and  interpersonal  aspects 
of  power  and  its  use,  which  are  very  important  in  the  evaluation  of  the  teacher,  to  the 
detriment  of  those  aspects  related  to  the  pedagogic  metier  in  itself;  as  such  the  didactic 
and  psychopedagogic  .,  content  and  the  commitment  to  the  work.  In  this  sense,  even 
thou^  sensitive  to  the  social  relationship,  among  students  thane  was  a certain  tendency 
to  public  passivity,  which  appeared  combined  with  the  search  for  support  of  powerful 
subjects  in  the  institutioa  Thk  is,  there  was  something  like  a bipolarization  of  attitiKle  or 
way  to  face  teachers,  one  active  part  trying  to  act  individually  and  in  group  through  the 
search  for  support  and  solidarity  of  colleagues  and  the  other  part  only  behaving  as 
spectator  or  awaiting  the  action  of  others. 

The  teacher,  in  turn,  tended  to  stress  more  social  hostility  followed  by  lack  of 
commitment  of  the  student,  group  and  individual  indiscipline  mentioned.  We  might 
wonder  to  what  extent  the  student  aggression,  which  may  be  directed  towards  their  peers 
and  is  mainly  represented  as  directed  to  the  teacher,  might  not  be  the  result  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  school  situation  not  being  able  to  offer  meaning  and  goals  to  solve 
educational  problem  faced  by  students.  We  know  that  different  studies  about  the 
expression  of  social  hostiUty  have  been  made  by  several  authors.  Remembering  the 
works  of  Dollar  etal  (1939),  who  emphasize  the  role  of  frustration  motivating  the  event 
of  frustratioa  After  the  works  of  Berkowitz  (1972)  about  the  cognitive  instigation 
necessaiy  to  arose  aggressivity,  Tajfel  (1978)  insisted  on  the  importance  of  the  social 
legitimacy  for  the  manifestation  of  hostility  to  occur.  In  that  case,  we  could  think  both 
that  that  hostility  in  classroom  became  socially  relevant,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
illegitimacy  of  the  use  of  power  by  teachers  grew  among  students.  The  data  refering  to 
the  forms  of  action  mentioned  by  both  groups  to  face  the  problems  that  arose  will  allow  a 
better  understanding  of  die  phenomena  in  focus. 

Then,  in  terms  of  action  the  group  option  was  less  commented  as  than  we  might 
expect,  affecting  its  social  impact  We  know  that  one  of  the  forms  of  influence  with  more 
potential  to  the  minority  subjects  is  consistence,  which  could  manifest  in  terms  of  the 
logical  argumentative  capacity  or  even  the  repetition  of  an  intemdividual  behavior 
(Moscovici,  1976;  Souza  Filho,  1991).  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  subjects  who  defend 
unrecognized  conceptions/ideological  positions,  it  would  be  the  possibility  of  behavior,  in 
the  sense  that  more  than  one  individual  proposing  the  same  idea  would  provoke  more 
impact  than  one  isolated,  which  was  the  case  of  the  students  observed.  The  teachers,  in 
turn,  oscillated  between  forms  of  professional  improvement  and  the  use  of  power.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  tried  to  recognize  the  socio-cultural  reality  of  the  student  but, 
mainly,  they  have  used  more  or  less  soft  forms  of  power  derived  from  their  position  of 
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informational  institutional  authority.  It  is  possible  tliat  the  frustration  to  the  students  was 
mainly  the  result  of  the  expression  of  power  on  the  teachers  part,  regardless  of  any  other 
sources  of  problems.  However,  such  a fact  should  be  complemented  by  the  expectancy 
observed  among  the  students  that,  in  case  of  trying  to  change  teachers,  only  24.56% 
would  be  successful.  Then  we  could  conclude  tliat  the  students  were  very  affected  by  a 
feeling  of  inquiry  and  illegitimacy  before  the  teacher  and  simultaneously  by  the  belief 
tliey  could  not  change  anything  of  the  lived  situation,  therefore  accumulating  a 
considerable  dose  of  frustration  to  be  canalized  socially  inside  or  outside  school.  While 
the  teacher  investigated  tended  to  present  an  expectancy  of  a little  more  success  before 
the  students  regarding  their  actions  and  strategies  of  influence. 

We  could,  on  the  other  hand  suppose  that  the  high  rate  of  students  considering  the 
teachers  as  having  no  intention  to  clmge,  as  well  as  teachers  supposing  slow,  sporadics 
or  no  results  implies  a certain  rigidity  in  the  representation  of  the  incliiiation  to 
negotiation,  constituting  a consensus.  Incidentally,  students  and  teachers  tended  to  ignore 
reciprocal  projects  and  aspirations,  as  if  there  was  no  communication  between  the  groups, 
a barrier  impeding  mut^  knowledge  and,  what  it  is  more  important  making  it  difficult 
for  social  identifications  to  emerge  among  students  who  would  like  to  become  teachers. 
That  is,  even  living  in  a more  and  more  difficult  social  situation,  close  to  a minority 
condition,  the  teachers  showed  themselves  to  be  more  inclined  to  adopt  a strategy  of 
majority  influence,  which  would  hinder  a possible  “alliance”  with  students.  It  is  a 
question  of  searching  for  supragoup  goals  (Sherif  and  Sherif  1979),  in  order  to  gather 
both  groups  of  subjects,  could  happen  in  a short  term,  in  day  to  day  activities,  from 
awareness  rising  about  the  necessity  complementation  between  the  groups  for  the 
accomplishinent  of  common  tasks  and,  in  a more  permanent  way,  sha^g  social 
representations  and  ideologies,  which  can  only  possibly  occur  with  onejoint  work  that 
includes  social  identities  stemming  finm  a real  or  imaginary  participation  in  social 
groups,  such  as  religious,  political,  ethnic,  place  of  living,  class,  and  so  on.  All  these 
spheres  of  life  could  generate  symbolic  and  social  content  to  be  shared  in  terms  of  social 
identities,  despite  the  difficulties  of  intergroup  integration  that  we  found. 

Besides,  in  comparing  the  identifications  of  indiscipline  presented  by  the  two  groups, 
we  noted  some  coincidences  and  divergencies  of  conceptual  and  numerical  importance. 
In  terms  of  coincidences,  they  concerned  the  non-commitment  regarding  the  academic 
activities,  interpersonal  and  intergroup  relationship  (student/student  and  student/teacher 
hostility);  the  discordances  were  the  recreations  and  indiscipline  to  change  (these  being 
practically  ignored  by  teachers),  defined  by  teachers  indiscipline.  That  is,  teachers  and 
students  knew  each  other  in  those  “hot”  aspects  of  the  classroom  and  institutional 
relationship,  which  usually  to  disturb  social  life,  especially  in  terms  of  manifest  hostility, 
when  disaster  is  installed,  that  is,  where  we  do  not  know  what  is  the  main  causes  of  them 
are.  So  the  need  of  recreation  appears  as  the  most  important  reason  for  tlie  students, 
which  clearly  was  not  recognized  by  teachers.  How  to  understand  such  a result?  It 
seems  that  the  conception  of  the  teacher  about  their  activity  not  incorporating  ludic  and 
unconscious  aspects  present  in  any  other  human  situation,  stressing  mostly  those  rational 
and  individual  aspects,  have  undermined  the  educational  situation.  It  is  not  a question  of 
transforming  the  classroom  into  recreation  but  of  giving  more  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  symbolic/behavior  linked  to  the  group  identity  of  students  and  teachers, 
possibly  more  centered  around  informalities.  In  tliis  sense,  it  would  be  interesting  to 
adopt  some  kind  of  group  experience  in  group  dynamic,  to  dramatize  the  social  power 
should  be  elaborated  and  eventually  replaced  by  other  forms  of  negotiation  of  the  group’s 
goals  and  procedures. 
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Such  a picture  suggests  that  it  is  possible  to  do  something  to  inq)iove  communication, 
working  point  by  point  on  the  sources  of  dissatis&ction  of  each  group. 

Concluding,  we  could  say  that  the  teachers  interviewed  were  too  centered  around  their 
tasks,  polarized  in  one  unfavorable  attitude  towards  the  students,  who  tend  to  represent 
them  in  direct  confrontation  with  teachers.  It  is  possible  that  the  use  of  personal  and 
institutional  power  produced  or  made  such  a state  worse,  because  teachers,  to  the 
students,  showed  little  intention  to  change  their  way  to  perform.  Even  so,  most  of  the 
answers  going  in  the  direction  of  searching  for  social  recognition,  perhaps  as  a way  to 
compensate  for  the  difQculties  faced  and  frustrated  accomplishment  of  communication 
with  students  frustrated,  besides  those  related  to  order. 
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This  paper  is  about  a stoiy  of  paitnership-in-the-making,  between  The  Kaye  College 
of  education  and  Four  elementary  schools  in  Beer-Sheva. 

The  project  came  into  being  two  years  ago,  as  a result  of  two  factors: 

1.  A growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  department  of  teacher  education  for  the 
elementary  school,  from  the  existing  system  of  practicum,  and  a growing 
understanding  of  the  dilution  we  preferred  - that  of  partnership  relationships. 

2.  Giants  that  were  available  by  the  ministry  of  education  encouraging  joint  projects 
between  municipal  schools  and  the  college  of  education,  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  schools'  academic  achievements  and  prestige  ( The  project  of  the  30 
settlements). 

Goodlad,  ( cited  in  Clark,  1988  ) names  three  conditions  required  to  support 
collaboration: 

1.  The  partners  need  to  have  a degree  of  dissimilarity. 

2.  The  goal  should  be  mutual  satisfaction  of  self-interests. 

3.  Each  party  must  be  selfless  enough  to  assure  the  satisfaction  of  these  self-interests. 

In  our  story,  we  needed  the  cooperation  of  the  schools  for  the  piupose  of  practicum 
reform,  as  much  as  the  schools  needed  ours,  for  their  professional  development 

Our  concept  of  teacher-  education  is  grounded  in  the  constructivist  approach  that 
views  knowl^ge  as  personally  constructed  and  reconstructed,  in  the  mind  of  the 
knower.  Contrasting  with  the  didactic  view  held  by  many  teachers,  that  students  entering 
a classroom  are  empty  vessels  to  be  filled  with  knowledge,  the  constructivist  view  of 
students  is  that  th^  already  possess  knowledge  and  beliefs  about  the  content  and  skills 
to  be  learned. 

The  process  of  knowledge-  construction  through  the  experience  of  practicum,  is 
possible,  says  Schon  ( 1987)  " within  a learning  environment  that  enables  fi^om  to 
learn  by  doing,  in  a setting  relatively  low  in  risk,  with  access  to  coaches  who  initiate 
students  into  " the  tradition  of  the  calling"  (Dewey,  1974)  and  help  them  by  " the  ri^ 
kind  of  telling"  ( Dewey)  to  see  on  theif  own  behalf  and  in  their  own  way,  what  they 
need  to  see. " 

Following  this  concept,  we,  the  department  of  teacher  education  for  the  elementary 
school  at  Kaye  College,  invited  four  elementary  schools  in  Beer-Sheva  to  cooperate  in 
building  a new  school-college-partnership  around  the  issue  of  student-teachers 
practicum,  in  order  to  practice  and  study  the  experience  of  learning  by  doing,  and  the 
artistry  of  good  coaching  ( Schon  1987) . 

We  thought  this  was  a rare  opportunity  to  start  building  a different  system  of  mutual, 
collaborative  relationships  between  the  college  and  the  schools,  on  the  basis  of 
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partnership,  in  the  framework  of  Cooperative  Schools  ( also  called:  Professional 
Development  Schools). 

On  Cooperative  or  Professional  Development  Schools 

The  Holmes  Group  (1990,  p.  1 ) defined  the  Professional  Development  Schools  as: 
"Schools  for  the  development  of  novice  professionals,  for  continuing  development  of 
experienced  professionals  and  for  the  research  and  development  of  the  teaching 
profession"  . They  argued  that:  "it  is  likely  that  components  ofthe  educational  system 
cannot  be  changed  in  isolation  from  each  other,"  and  their  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
"change  requires  a holistic,  long-term,  collaborative  effort  between  public  schools  and 
schools  of  education  for  the  purpose  of  improving  both".  ( 1986). 

The  growing  list  of  reports  and  articles  dealing  with  PDS  is  an  indicator  of  both  the 
phenomena  and  its  growing  influence  and  recognition  in  the  field  of  teacher-education. 

Most  of  the  published  material,  as  both  Ziechner  (1992)  and  WinitzkyStaddot  and 
O'Keefe  (1992)  point  out,  is  dealing  with  the  process  ofbuilding  such  schools  and  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  process.The  gener^  view  is  that:  Schools  are  attracted  to 
these  partnerships  because  tiiey  like  the  idea  of  working  with  the  universities.  Being 
involved  in  such  paitnerships,  then  deepen  their  understanding  of  the  problematic  nature 
of  teacher  education,  and  of  their  possible  role  in  it.  Working  with  the  araHpimi^^  open 
their  eyes  as  to  the  professional  practical  knowledge  they  own  and  use  in  their  practice, 
which  they  formally  considered  intuitive.  This  self  consciousnstrengthen  the  professional 
identity  of  the  teachers  and  their  abihty  to  articulate  their  educational  views  and  make 
their  voice  heard  in  public.  This  partnership  contributes  to  a better  understanding  of  the 
differences  between  the  role  of  teacher  educators  and  mentor  teachers.  The  pedagogical 
counselors  can  redefine  their  role  to  include  working  with  school  teachers  and  principals 
as  well  as  organize  and  mediate  the  practicum  program.  This  partnership  could  open  a 
whole  new  area  of  research  in  teacher  education  as  it  feeds  both  theory  and  practice  of 

teaching  and  teacher  education. 

There  is  very  little  research,  as  yet,  on  the  contribution  of  PDS  to  the  practicum  of 
student  teachers.  We  think  this  is  not  accidental  that  most  writing  on  the  subject  so  far, 
concentrate  on  the  building  of  this  learning  envirorunent,  and  not  on  the  effect  it  has  on 
ffie  learning  process  of  student-teachers.  Since  the  locus  of  reform  has  broadened  to 
include  the  educational  system,  not  just  the  individual  classroom-teacher  and  student, 
(Winitzky  Soddat  & al,  1992),  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  any  change  in  the  practicum 
of  student-teachers  sep^te  from  the  overall  development.  It  seems  that  the  reason  why 
rese^h  hterature  is  still  preoccupied  with  the  process  of  building  PDS  instead  of 
moving  on  to  examining  die  effects  it  has  on  teacher  education,  has  to  do  with  two  key 
concepts:  partnership  and  collaboration. 

Partner^p  schools  can  easily  turn  into  what  Calderhead  (1988)  describe  as: 
"partnerships  that  are  often  not  more  than  casual  acquaintances  with  no  mutual 
understanding  of  the  role  and  contribution  expected  of  each  ofthe  partners.  In  these 
cases  the  partnership  is  usually  the  result  of  an  economic  or  administrative  necessity 
rather  than  a real  pedagogical  commitment  to  an  idea" 

"Collaboration",  argues  Stanulis  (1995,  p.l32)  "is  not  a natural  aspect  of  a school 
culture.  A more  conunon  culture  is  isolation,  a culture  that  encourages  teachers  to  keep 
their  wisdom  tacit  rather  than  shared  with  others  in  the  school  conununity."  From  our 
experience.  Collaboration  between  school-teachers  and  techers  of  teachers  is  no 
different.  Pedagogical  counsellors  often  tend  to  impose  plans  and  pedagogical  concepts 
on  the  schools,  the  top-down  way.  Creating  an  authentic,  dialogic  community  of  learners 
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could  be  a complex  purpose,  as  it  often  is  against  inner  beliefs  and  attitudes  that  the 
participants  bring  with  them  into  this  process. 

On  the  road  to  partnership  and  collahoration  - a long  distance  walk. 

A partnership  that  is  characterised  in  terms  of: ' mutual  understanding  of  the  role  and 
contribution  expected  of  each  of  the  partners'  can  not  be  taken  for  granted.  It  has  to 
gradually  develop. 

This  Paper  presents  a story  Of  Partnership-  in-  the  making'.  It  Tells  About  steps 
towards  partnership  and  collaboration  between  one  college  of  education  and  four 
elementary  schools,  with  four  school  principals,  about  twenty  teacher-mentors,  about 
fifty  student-teachers,  three  pedagogical  counsellors,  a coordinator  of  the  college 
program,  and  an  evaluator  of  the  process. 

As  we  entered  into  partner^p  with  the  schools  we  had  some  ideas  as  to  how  we 
wanted  things  to  look  like.  However,  we  were  just  as  determined  that  we  do  not  see 
ourselves  as  intervening  elements  that  come  into  the  school  to  dictate,  from  an  eiqrot's 
stance,  how  things  should  work.  We  were  seeking  partnership  with  the  school  teachers 
because  we  believed  there  was  a world  of  practical  knowledge  about  teaching  and 
learning  in  the  elementary  class,  that  has  been  accumulated  in  the  school,  by  professional 
practitioners  who  usually  express  it  by  doing  and  less  by  verbal  articulation  (Cormelly, 
1994,  Elbaz,  1983). 

"The  dilemma  is  clear."  write  Winitzky  Soddat  & al,  (1992):  "If  we  wish  to  remain 
true  to  our  standards  of  practice,  and  to  use  state-of-the-art  knowledge  about  instruction 
and  teacher  education,  we  must  persuade  PDS  faculty  of  its  utility,  enable  them  to 
change,  and  place  the  responsibility  for  change  on  them.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  to 
adhere  to  values  of  collaboration.  Programmatic  democracy,  and  community,  values  that 
we  and  the  Holms  Group  hold,  we  must  be  open  to  teachers'  views."  ( p.8-13) 

Our  pedagogical  concept  was  grounded  in  the  contstructivist  Aeory  of  learning 
(Dewye,1974,  Schon,  1987,  Britzman,  1991)  It  called  for  a dialogue  within  a), 
non-hierarchal  community  of  learners.  We  wanted,  for  example: 

1 . That  student-teachers  experience  teaching  in  real  school  situations  as  an  important 
part  of  their  learning  process,  and  be  exposed  to  the  school  as  a whole  and  not  just  to 
one  classroom. 

2.  That  the  students  construct  their  learning  out  of  their  practice  in  a non-hierarchal 
learning  envirorunent  with  acceptance  end  tolerance  to  mistakes. 

Our  purpose  was  to  develop  with  our  school  partners  a professional  community  of 
students,  teachers  and  teacher  educators  who  have  turned  reflective  critical  study  of  then- 
work  into  an  ongoing  practice,  and  who  were  committed  to  share  their  though  about 
teaching,  in  a reflective,  critical  marmer,  with  each  other,  as  partners  to  a collegial 
dialogue. 

We  were  soon  to  learn  that  this  attitude  contradicted  other  approaches  to  teacher 
education  such  as  the  'Apprenticeship  Practicum  approach'  or  the  'Applied  Science 
Practicum  Approach'  ( Zeichner,  1993),  on  which  all  of  us:  students,  and  pedagogical- 
councellors  where  brought  up. 

So,  while  aiming  at  building  a new  practicurn  envirorunent  in  the  school,  for  students 
of  education,  the  first  phase  of  our  work  concentrated  around  the  development  of  a 
sincere  basis  of  partnership  between  the  school's  teaching  staff  and  ourselves,  the  college 
teacher  educators.  We  had  a three  fold  goal:  1.  To  commit  ourselves  to  critical 
self-examination  of  .previous  beliefs  about  learning  and  learning  to  teach,  as  active 
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participants  in  a professional  community  of  learners.  2.  To  find  a way  to  share  some  of 
our  basic  beliefs  and  pedagogical  assumptions  with  the  school-teachers.  3.  To  stay  open 
to  the  teachers'  practical  wisdom  and  pedagogical  knowledge  in  our  ongoing  dialogue 
with  them,  on  issues  of  teaching  and  learning  in  general,  and  on  teacher  education  in 
particular. 

No  one-shot  workshop  could  have  done  the  job.  We  decided  to  set  out  together  on  a long 
-distance  walk,  "study  the  experience  of  learning  by  doing,  andtheartistiy  ofgood 
coaching  " (Schon,  1987),  and  discover,  along  the  way,  about  each  other's  tempo, 
strength,  individual  preferences  and  needs. 

The  pedagogical  counsellors,  each  in  her  own  way,  took  upon  themselves  to 
coordinate  the  walk  and  take  care  of  the  well  being  of  the  participants.  Using  a driving 
metaphor  we  could  say  that  they  were  the  steering  wheel  s of  our  cars  - attached  to  all 
other  wheels  they  coordinated  the  joint  movement  of  the  different  participants  on  tlie 
road. 

Tliere  was  no  linear  direction  of  knowledge  growth  but  a reciprocal  movement,  back 
and  forth  between  partners  who  were  both  learners  and  teachers . There  was  recognition 
of  expertise,  of  ta^  and  of  the  accumulation  of  practical  wisdom,  but  also  an  invitation 
to  raise  questions  and  light  hidden  aspects  of  practice,  through  reflection  and  wondering. 

The  models  on  the  next  page  describe  the  role  of  the  pedagogical  counsellor  in 
facilitating  these  circles  of  interaction  between  the  various  learning  groups. 
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Models  of  Partnership- 
The  Kaye  College  Protect  of  Cooperative 
Schools 
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1.  InteractioDv  of  partners  within  a school  system:  (all  meetings  are  held  in  school 
within  working  hours) 

a)  Student-teacher,  mentor-teacher,  pedagogical-counselor. 

Pedagogical  counselor  and  school  principle. 

Pedagogical  counselor  and  mentor  teachers  of  the  school,  personally  and  in 
group. 

Pedagogical  counselor  and  the  cohort  of  students. 

Pedagogical  counselor,  school  principle  and  mentor  teachers  (with  or  without 
students). 

2.  The  different  learning  support  groups  of  the  project:  (All  planned  as  professional 
or  academic  courses  with  cr,  and  held  at  the  college). 

The  students  cohort  with  the  Pedagogical  coimselor 

The  four  school  principles  and  the  pedagogical  team  as  a learning  and  support  group 
The  whole  group  of  mentor  teachers  of  the  four  schools  with  the  pedagogi^ 
counselors  who  are  working  with  them,  as  a learning  and  support  group. 

The  pedagogical  counselors  as  a professional  supervision  group. 

'Rimon'  Elementary  School: 

'Colour  'of  the  school:  Whole  language  approach. 

Student-teachers:  Third  year  cohort  (15),  1-2  students  per  class.  Two  days  a week. 

Last  year:  Pedagogical  counsellor  was  working  on  a weekly  basis  with  principle  and 
with  teachers,  individually  and  as  a group.  Towards  the  second  half  of  the  year, 
following  the  teachers'  request  she  gave  them  special  workshops  on  the  computer.  Cases 
that  were  brought  up  at  the  personal  conferences,  turned,  later,  into  case  studies  for  both 
students  and  mentor  teachers  in  their  group  work.  This  year:  Second  year  cohort  ( 15)  is 
practicing  at  the  school. 

Nizanim  Elementary  School 

'Colour'  of  the  school:  whole  language  approach. 

Student-teachers:  First  year  students  (14  ),  2-3  students  in  a class,  working  with  small 
groups  of  pupils  in  large  classes.  One  day  a week. 

Last  year:  Principle  and  pedagogical  acMsor  have  developed  good  working  relationship, 
saw  themselves  as  partners,  planned  work  together  and  consulted  each  other  over 
problems  of  school  and  practicum.  Principle  saw  her  responsibility  to  set  an  example  to 
her  teachers  by  taking  a mentoring  responsibility  too,  with  future  principles.  Work  with 
teacher-mentors  was  held  on  an  individual  level  with  the  pedagogical  supervisor  and 
each  of  the  teachers  on  the  basis  of  personal  needs. 

Next  year:  plans  include  a more  intensive  work  with  the  mentor-teachers  as  a group, 
both  in  school  and  in  the  college,  in  collaboration  with  the  other  groups  of  mentor 
teachers  that  work  with  us. 


Ma’anit  Elementary  School 


'Colour  'of  the  school  : Integrative  instruction,  with  an  attempt  to  build  the  school's 
own  core  curriculum.  A smaller  group  of  7 second  -year  students  is  working  in  the 
school.  1-2  students  per  class.  ' Vv  A Y^(33 
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Last  year:  The  pedagogical  counsellor  was  working  with  the  whole  teaching  staff  of  the 
school  on  integrative  thinking  in  their  teaching.  The  students  joined  this  work.  No 
special  attention  was  given  here  to  personal  supervision  of  the  mentor  teachers  in  their 
work  as  mentors  Principle  was  in  close  working  relations  with  the  pedagogical 
counsellor  on  the  school's  project  of  integrative  thinking.  This  year:  Temporarily  there 
are  only  5 students  practicing,  of  two  different  cohorts.  The  school  is  nevertheless  part  of 
the  larger  partnership  group,  hoping  to  come  back  to  full  paiticipation  next  year. 

Gevim  Elementary  School 

Coloiu*  of  the  school:  integrative  teaching  and  the  whole  language  approach. 

Last  year:  a small  group  of  7 student-teacher  joined  the  school  for  the  second  semester 
only.  This  year:  the  third  year  cohort  (15)  is  practicing  in  the  school.  This  school  is 
involved  with  more  than  10  different  projects  at  the  same  time.  It  is  examined  if  the 
school  can  take  upon  itself,  seriously  the  paitnership  project  in  the  long  run.  The 
pedagogical  counsellor  has  moved  from  Ma'anit,  and  is  working  here  too  with  the  whole 
school  staff  and  her  students,  on  issues  of  integrative  teaching  and  thinking.  Supervision 
to  mentor  teachers  on  their  work  with  the  students  is  still  a weaker  spot. 

End  of  Part  one 

Looking  back  on  our  first  year  of  partnership  we  could  clarify  the  following  issues 
and  questions  as  preliminary  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  oiu*  work: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  we  fimctioning  as  partners,  how  does  it  show  in  our  actions? 

2.  To  what  extent  do  we  facilitate  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  stories  of  teaching  in  the 
groups? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  it  show,  in  oiu*  every-day  activities,  tliat  the  commitment  to  the 
partnership  is  shared  by  all  participants? 

4.  Can  we  start  looking  at  the  effect  this  project  has  on  teacher  education  practicum? 

As  we  continue  with  our  work  this  year,  we  have  become  more  conscious  of  oiu* 
work,  it  is  ^stematically  collected  and  analyzed  along  the  way  by  oiu*  assessment 
person,  who  is  talking  with  all  the  involved  participants  periodically,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  this  year  we  hope  to  come  up  with  another  round  of  insights  as  to  oiu*  work  and  its 
future  dW:tion. 
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Since  1993,  when  I undertook  a discipline  on  children's  literature  studies,  in  the 
Languages  Department  of  a Brazilian  Federal  University,  I have  been  experiencing  an 
interesting  partnership  between  academic  research  and  elementary  schools.  Sharing  my 
investigations  on  literature  and  children's  emotional  life  with  primary  school  teachers, 
and  receiving,  from  them,  essential  reports  on  children's  school  life  has  removed  me  out 
of  the  ivory  tower  of  the  University  life.  I could  awake,  then,  to  the  importance  of  a 
permanent  interchange  of  theoretical  studies  and  daily  school  practice  to  educational 
development. 

Such  an  experience  became  more  interesting  when  I was  invited  by  the  Mayor  of 
Ouro  Preto  (an  important  historical  town  of  Minas  Gerais,  near  Vicosa  where  I live  and 
work)  to  create  a project  for  poor  children's  recreation  based  on  Uterature.  Thus  the 
cultural  project  "Playing  with  Words"  was  bom. 

Lack  of  financial  resources  and  several  changes  in  local  policies  have  prevented  the 
whole  project  from  being  implemented.  However,  the  first  programme  module  has  been 
offered  to  a diversified  audience  that  includes  both  teachers  and  parents  desirous  of 
knowing  more  about  children's  emotional  life. 

Believing  in  the  liberating  power  of  a project  such  as  "Playing  with  Words",  1 think  it 
must  be  made  known,  although  it  has  not  yet  been  implemented. 

Besides  the  creation  of  a Public  Library  for  Children  and  the  production  of  a video, 
addressed  to  parents  and  teachers,  on  children's  emotional  life,  the  whole  project  consists 
of  eight  different  modules  divided  into  three  distinct  parallel  stages.  The  first  phase  aims 
at  forming  a speciaUzed  staff  that  will  be  responsible  for  the  programme  development 
The  second  ph^e  includes  six  modules  addressed  to  children  imder  different  ages,  from 
first  childhood  to  the  teens.  The  entire  circle  of  the  project  ends  in  a third  phase  when 
many  results  of  the  previous  stages  must  be  addressed  to  a more  extensive  public,  aiming 
to  making  people  more  conscious  of  the  importance  of  a project  that  prepares  children  to 
perform  their  fhture  citizenship. 

Many  activities  distributed  inteight  modules  will  be  gradually  developed: 

1)  "Education  for  Teaching";  mini-courses  (talks,  panel  discussions  and  workshops)  on 
literature  and  children's  emotional  life  will  offered  in  order  to  help  teachers 
become  story-tellers  and  story-writers.  Target  audience:  adults  and  young  people, 
specially  elementary  teachers  and  Education  students. 

2)  "Sounding  Cradle":  addressed  to  little  children  from  tluee  to  six,  this  module 
consists  of  a special  work  using  lullaby  songs  and  nursery  rhymes.  Exploring  poetic 
aspects  of  the  language  (rhythm,  rhymes  and  other  word  and  sound  plays)  is  a good 
way  to  make  children  respond  to  the  mother  language  sounds  and  structure,  preparing 
them  for  a future  language  skill. 


3)  "The  Fairy  Tale  World":  explaining  children's  enchantment  with  fairy  tales,  with 
their  terrible  villains  and  bad  witches,  many  psychologists  and  psychoanalysts  defend 
this  kind  of  reading  for  children  in  order  to  create  wholesome  adults.  Gathering 
children  from  three  to  seven  years  to  Usten  to  faiiy  tales  and  stimulating  them  to 
create  their  stories  are  some  of  the  objectives  of  this  module. 

4)  "Children  are  poets,  too":  poetry  workshop  for  children  over  7,  stimulating  the 
creation  of  oral  and  written  poetic  texts.  Teaching  diildren  how  to  produce  a book, 
showing  that  text  creation  involves  several  kinds  of  specialists  such  as  poets,  writers, 
book  illustrators  and  graphical  artists. 

5)  "Playing  with  Fiction":  workshop  for  reading  and  creating  oral  and  written  texts 
encouraging  children  over  7 to  produce  a story'  book  on  a familiar  theme. 

6)  "Toy-Book  Workshop":  artisanship  workshop  for  children  between  12  and  14  in 
order  to  teach  them  how  to  make  toy  book-objects  - cloth  books,  cardboard  books, 
plastic  and  wooden  books  - as  toys  for  smaller  children  to  play  with.  Children 
themselves  should  be  stimulated  do  create  free  forms  and  to  use  several  raw  materials 
to  construct  these  dismountable  books. 

7)  Display  and  sale  of  the  products  created  along  the  different  modules  of  the 
Programme. 

8)  Theater  Plays:  staging  several  Uttle  theater  plays  based  on  the  texts  created  by  the 
children  during  the  workshops. 

The  best  children  s literature  is  made  up  of  those  texts  that  respect  their 
intelligence,  stimulating  them  to  self-esteem  and  self-confidence  and  helping 
them  in  the  construction  of  a meaning  for  their  own  life.  In  order  to  attract 
children's  attention,  a text  must  speak  of  themes  concerning  them  in  a 
appropriate  language  according  to  their  maturity. 

By  making  possible  the  identification  between  children  and  characters 
through  the  use  of  imaginary  situations,  literature  works  must  give  young 
readers  support  to  achieve  psychic  maturity  and  social  integration.  In  other 
words,  give  them  support  to  construct  their  psychic  and  social  reality. 

Using  their  texts  to  transmit  moral  concepts  without  any  reference  to 
chil^en's  everyday  lives  and  inner  needs  constitutes  a strong  hindrance  for  them 
to  like  reading.  As  for  specific  children's  needs,  the  young  reader's  intelligence 
and  sense  of  critique  has  been  disrespected  by  some  texts  which  only  reveal 
some  usually  felse  adult  images  of  childhood. 

Many  parents  do  not  know  how  so  important  fantasy  and  plays  are  for 
children  to  develop  a wholesome  mind,  at  the  same  time  giving  them  emotional 
support  do  get  over  anxieties,  inward  conflicts  and  fears.  Confounding 
imagination  and  fantasy  with  illusion  and  lie  adults  generally  do  not  realize  the 
importance  of  imagination  in  the  construction  of  a social  and  psychic  reality. 

One  must  be  careful  about  having  a radical  opposition  between  reality  and 
fantasy.  They  are  not  tight  categories.  But,  according  to  several  constructivist 
theories,  reality  only  exists  while  mediated  by  language.  As  for  Siegfned 
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Schmidt,  for  instance,  by  individual  cognition  process  people  do  not  apprehend 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  they  shape  the  world  as  they  experience  it.  The 
cognition  process  constructs  reality  in  its  own  structure.  The  familiar  references 
to  things  and  facts  are  produced  by  experience.  They  do  not  exist  out  of  the 
individual  cognition  process.  Each  person  knows,  only  the  world  he  or  she  has 
constructed  by  a thousand  of  activity  pattern  inputs  in  his  or  her  nervous  system. 
Self-consciousness,  for  instance,  is  constructed  by  operational  repetitions  that 
enable  people  to  distinguish  the  outside  from  the  inside  in  the  cognition  realm 
and,  as  a result,  to  make  connections  with  the  outside  world. 

Piaget  also  demonstrated  how  brain  and  the  outside  world  are 
interchangeable:  on  the  one  hand,  the  mind  structures  shape  and  assimilate  the 
world  that,  on  the  other  hand,  unchains  an  accommodation  process.  That  is  to 
say,  the  brain  manipulates  the  outside  reality  in  order  to  create  its  own 
independent  world.  Therefore,  any  radicalization  on  settling  fix  boundaries 
between  outside  reality  and  mind  creations  is  unacceptable.  By  articulating 
Piaget  and  Schmidt's  thought  we  can  say  that  there  is  a permanent  interchange 
between  psychic  life  and  the  outside  world  during  all  the  construction  process  of 
knowledge  patterns. 

As  a kind  of  artistic  expression,  literature  integrates  the  whole  cultural  life,  of 
society.  Like  other  specific  artistic  media,  literature  deal  with  essential  questions 
such  as  life  experiences,  desires,  dreams,  anguish,  fears,  worries  and 
perplexities.  It  seems  to  be  a universal  need  for  mankind  to  translate  into 
symbols  their  most  disquieting  emotions. 

One  of  the  most  important  art  functions  could  be  compared  to  that 
psychoanalysts  point  out  in  children's  plays.  According  to  them,  those  plays  lead 
children  to  unconsciously  rethink  everyday  life  situations,  discharging  their 
negative  energy  and  solving  emotional  problems  as  soon  as  they  project  their 
own  inner  conflicts  on  the  scenes  they  are  dramatizing. 

In  order  to  permit  the  immediate  identification  and  the  subsequent  projection 
of  one's  life  experiences  on  the  created  world,  every  artistic  expression  must 
provoke  in  the  receiver  an  intense  mobilization,  in  that  no  one  will  be  the  same 
after  such  singular  emotions.  As  the  artistic  communication  is  only  completed 
when  it  reaches  that  mobilization  level,  its  aim  cannot  be  restricted  to  the  simple 
transmission  of  informative  contents.  Making  a great  text-receiver  interaction 
possible,  the  literary  work  must  be  constructed  by  the  own  reader's  life 
experience.  As  a result,  the  reader's  perception  of  the  world  becomes  more 
complex  leading  him  to  a reconstruction  of  reality. 

Any  topic  may  be  interesting  for  a child,  once  the  language  used  is 
appropriate  to  the  reader's  age.  The  way  children  deal  with  their  context  changes 
completely  according  to  the  development  phases  they  are  living.  Therefore  the 
language  and  form  the  topics  are  treating  must  be  different  for  each  stage. 

Mothers  - who  have  always  understood  the  meanings  of  their  babies  cry - 
many  centuries  ago  knew  this  however  only  in  the  last  decades,  scientists  have 
been  announcing  the  results  of  several  brain  investigations  that  confirm  the 
capability  of  babies  to  get  information  from  their  surroundings  and  to 
communicate  to  other  people.  Language  input  begins  in  this  early  phase  chiefly 
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by  children's  contact  with  the  sounding  elements  emitted  by  their  mothers.  These 
nursery  rhymes  and  lullaby  songs  carry  important  emotional  load  that  encourage 
the  baby  to  future  language  learning. 

In  the  first  years  wondering  sensations  occupy  the  whole  children's  world.  By 
playing  children  create  the  necessary  resistance  to  bear  daily  problems  and 
conflicts.  There  is  an  interaction  between  mind  and  environment  in  this  gradual 
construction  of  mental  and  emotional  structures.  Association,  imitation  and 
repetition  are  common  mechanisms  of  this  process. 

In  the  phase  children  must  be  encouraged  to  play  with  books  as  they  were 
toys.  This  censorial  contact  with  books  is  the  first  significant  stimulus  which  will 
create  the  pleasure  of  reading,  that  perhaps  will  survive  the  unavoidable  negative 
behavior  towards  reading  that  children  may  develop  later,  when  probably  they 
will  meet  adults  for  whom  reading  is  but  one  of  the  most  tedious  things  in  life  . 

More  than  cathartic  mechanisms,  baby  plays  act  as  early  efforts  in  the 
construction  of  a meaninfor  the  world.  Literature  also  can  help  children  to  find 
sense  to  their  life. 

For  Bruno  Bettelheim,  childhood  is  the  age  to  learn  how  to  construct  bridges 
over  the  immense  gap  between  inner  experience  and  outer  reality.  Fairy  tales 
offer  children  the  fantasy  stuff  that  shows  them,  in  a symbolic  way,  the  meaning 
of  all  battle  to  get  their  self-realization.  These  stories,  when  addressed  to 
children  under  seven,  fit  their  magical  and  animist  thinking  and  tell  them  about 
the  terrible  pain  they  will  have  to  suffer  until  victory.  Children  will  realize  that  if 
they  are  brave  endugh  everything  will  end  well. 

As  self-achievement  includes  Id  irrational  impulse  integration  with  other 
symbols  of  psychic  life  - Ego  and  Superego  - children  have  to  go  a long  way 
until  they  overcome  the  inner  conflicts  of  growing  up.  Their  mind  interprets  the 
shoking  confrontations  between  bad  and  good  characters  as  the  own  conflicts 
they  life  through  their  psychic  world.  The  strain  suffered  by  children  while  they 
are  listening  to  these  stories  relieves  their  souls  of  the  true  tensions  caused  by 
ancestral  mankind  fears  such  as  one's  fear  of  not  being  loved,  fear  of  being 
rejected  or  abandoned,  fear  of  death,  mainly  parent's  death,  and  other  tensions 
caused  by  some  typical  problems  of  this  age  such  as  rivalry  between  brothers 
and  Oedipus  conflicts. 

Many  of  these  stories  show  rough  ingredients;  step-mothers  that  kill 
step-children,  fathers  that  eat  their  children's  bones  in  the  soup,  witches  that  give 
poisonous  apples  to  children.  Faced  with  these  horrible  things,  parents  and 
teachers  feel  themselves  sorrowful.  Why  do  children  like  so  much  this  horrible 
trash?  For  a very  simple  reason,  answer  the  psychoanalysts;  by  identifying 
themselves  with  those  strange  characters,  they  can  emulate  the  fantasy 
conflicting  situations  of  anguish  and  fear  so  that  they  can  transfer  negative 
emotions  like  anger  and  wish  of  revenge  relieving  themselves  of  their  real  inner 
tensions.  "Teaching  children  to  control  1 their  fears  by  means  of  fairy  tales 
protecting  them",  says  a French  psychoanalyst,  Rene  Diatikine. 

Besides  love  of  dread  children  love  the  heroes  of  the  tales.  The  hero  plays  an 
important  role  which  will  act  as  a pattern  ofbehavior  for  children.  They  are 
important  in  the  construction  of  a strong  Ego.  He  gives  reasons  to  live  and 
'V  7’\  ; 
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restore  the  felling  of  courage.  Stories  on  heroes  are  vital  during  life's  as  difficult 
situations. 

According  to  Piaget,  the  phase  as  concrete  operations,  when  children  develop 
a comprehension  of  relations  between  things  and  obtain  notions  of  volume  and 
weight  as  well  as  capacity  to  classify  objects,  begins  by  seven. 

Actually,  by  age  of  seven  chil^en  develop  a more  logical  mind,  demanding 
more  precision  from  adult.  Although  ^tasy  and  plays  are  still  important  in  the 
construction  of  their  reahty,  from  now  on  they  become  more  and  more  obsessed 
with  a logical  understanding  of  the  world.  Whatever  an  adult  says  will  be 
submitted  to  an  accurate  critical  analysis.  More  self-confident  in  their  abiUty  to 
deal  with  rationality  and  abstractions,  children  begin  to  demand  more  respect  to 
their  intelUgence  and  more  coherence  from  adults.  Literature  for  them  in  this 
phase  must  mix  fantasy  with  new  ingredients.  Adventure  stories  or  texts  on 
daily  reality  such  as  conflicting  relations  between  boys  and  girls,  parents 
separation,  ffist  love,  are  some  of  topics  children  will  appreciate. 

Soon,  between  10  and  14,  children  will  enter  a new  conflicting  phase,  when 
they  will  &ce  other  challenges  such  as  freedom  from  their  parents  and  the 
conquer  of  the  opposite  sex.  Literature  will  remain  as  a source  of  fantasy  matter 
for  them  to  construct  their  reality.  But  then  they  will  be  young  men  and  women. 
They  will  hate  to  be  called  children. 
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TEACHER  PERCEPTION  ON  STATUS  OF  VOCATIONAL 
AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  IN  MALAYSIA 

Ramlah  Hamzah,  Ph.D 
University  of  Agriculture 
Malaysia 


INTRODUCTION 

The  agriculture  sector  lias  been  Malaysia's  major  sources  of  income.  However,  the 
contribution  of  this  sector  to  the  economy  has  been  decline  in  recent  years.  Lack  of 
manpower  has  been  identified  as  the  major  contributing  factor  to  the  declined  in  the 
agricultural  sector. 

Agriculture  has  been  offered  at  lower  secondary  schools,  upper  secondary  schools 
and  vocational  schools.  At  lower  and  upper  secondary  schools,  agriculture  is  offered  as 
an  elective  subject.  At  vocational  schools,  agriculture  is  offered  to  students  who  have 
completed  their  lower  secondary  education.  Prior  to  1987,  vocational  agriculture 
education  was  aimed  as  providing  students  a curriculum  which  is  vocationally  oriented. 

Previous  studies  (Lela,  1982)  indicated  that  most  of  the  vocational  agricultural 
education  came  from  low  socio-economic  status  and  preferred  to  worked  in 
semi-government  bodies.  The  reason  they  enrolled  in  vocational  agricultural  classes 
because  they  were  interested  to  study  agriculture.  As  the  country  developed,  the  school 
cirrriculum  has  to  be  changed.  Changes  in  the  type  of  students  eruolled  in  vocational 
agriculture  and  their  interest,  background  and  needs  suggest  that  agricultural  educators 
should  re-think  the  approaches  of  the  curriculum  (Hemp,  1980).  The  present  vocational 
agriculture  program  is  tailored  toward  balancing  vocational  and  academic  education  to 
enable  the  students  either  to  participate  in  the  labor  market  or  pursue  higher  education. 

Purpose  and  Objectives 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  status  of  vocational  agricultural 
education  in  M^aysia.  Specific  objectives  of  this  study  were  to: 

1.  determine  teachers'  perception  toward  the  importance  of  skill  levels  in  teaching 
vocational  agricultural  students. 

2.  determine  the  perception  of  vocational  and  academic  teachers  to  toward  education  and 
training  in  the  vocational  agriculture  schools. 

3.  determine  the  perception  of  teachers  toward  role  of  vocational  education  for 
vocational  agriculture  students. 

Procedures 

Population:  Survey  research  methodology  was  used  in  this  study.  The  target  population 
for  this  shufy  was  all  teachers  who  were  teaching  in  vocational  agricultural  students 
(N=75)  in  Peninsular  Malaysia. 

Instrumentation-  An  instrument  was  developed  based  on  a review  of  literature.  The 
instrument  consisted  of  three  parts  including  the  teachers  demographic  variables;  the 
importance  level  of  skills;  perception  toward  vocational  education  and  training;  and 
perception  toward  role  of  vocational  education  for  agriculture  students.  For  perception 
statements,  the  respondents  were  directed  to  used  4-points  and  5 points  Likert-type  scale 


respectively.  The  Cronbach  alpha  coefficient  was  computed  for  both  sections  on 
perceptions  as  a measure  of  instrument  reliability.  The  reliability  coefficient  was  .62  and 
.71  respectively. 

Data  Analysis:  The  SPPSSPC  Window  package  was  used  to  analyze  the  data. 

Descriptive  statistics  were  summaii^  using  means,  frequencies,  and  standard 
deviations. 


Findings 

The  results  indicated  that  there  were  82.5%  ofvocational  teachers  were  male  and 
17.5%  were  females  while  the  academic  teachers  were  38.2  were  male  and  61.8%  were 
female.  The  average  age  of  vocational  teachers  were  33. 18  years  (Sd=4.93)  and  for  the 
academic  teachers  were  30.81  years  (Sd.  6.51).  Eighty-five  percents  of  the  vocational 
teachers  had  a Bachelor  degree,  7.5%  had  a Diploma,  5%  had  a Teaching  Certificate  and 
2.5%  had  a Master  degree.  Twenty-six  percents  of  the  academic  teachers  had  a Bachelor 
degree,  70.3%  had  a Diploma,  8.1%  The  teaching  experience  was  9 years  for  the 
vocational  teachers  and  5 years  for  the  academic  teachers. 

Skills 


Data  in  Table  1 showed  that  vocational  teachers  rated  psychomotor  skill  was  the 
most  important  skills  for  vocational  agricultural  students  (mean=4.53).  However,  the 
academic  teachers  rated  high  for  cognitive  skills  (mean=4.37).  In  general  both  group  of 
teachers  rated  all  skills  were  important  for  vocational  agricultural  students. 

Teachers  Perceptions 


Data  in  Table  2 presents  the  mean,  standard  deviationandrankof  20  perception 
items  vocational  education  for  vocational  agricultural  students.  As  observed  in  Table  2, 
the  vocational  agriculture  teachers  strongly  agreed  that  mathematics  and  science  aneeded 
to  learn  agriculture  (mean=3.55).  Both  groups  agreed  that  rural  students  enrolled  in  the 
vocational  agriculture  schools  had  exposure  in  agriculture.  Mean  score  for  each  groiq)s 
was  3.15  and  3.03  respectively.  They  were  also  agreed  that  there  should  be  more 
emphasis  on  science  and  technology  in  the  curriculum  for  vocational  agricultural 
students. 


Table  (1) 


SkUls 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1* 

Mean 

Sd. 

% 

Psychomotor 

Vocational  Teacher 

62.5 

32.5 

2.5 

2.5 

0 

4.53 

0.78 

Academic  Teacher 

47.1 

44.1 

5.6 

2.9 

0 

4.35 

0.73 

Cognitive 

Vocatioiuil  Teacher 

23.1 

69.2 

5.1 

2.6 

0 

4.13 

0.62 

Academic  Teacher 

35.1 

48.6 

2.7 

0 

0 

4.37 

0.55 

Affective 

Vocatioiuil  Teacher 

25.6 

64.1 

5.1 

5.1 

0 

4.10 

0.72 

Academic  Teacher 

34.4 

53.1 

9.4 

3.1 

0 

4.19 

0.74 

=Not  Important;  2=Less  Important;  3=Somewhat  Important;  4=Important;  5= Very  Important 


It  was  observed  that  both  groups  were  disagreed  that  vocational  education  for 
agriculture  students  trained  for  blue  collar  jobs  (mean=2.95  and  2.86)  and  most  of  the 
graduates  worked  in  agriculture  sectors  (mean=2.79).  They  were  also  disagreed  that  the 
students  had  a high  aspiration  in  education  and  occupation;  came  from  low  income 
family;  their  parents  worked  in  agriculture  sectors;  and  the  graduates  preferred  to  work 
in  govermnent  sectors.  The  teachers  indicated  that  the  students  did  not  eiuoUedin 
agriculture  elective  when  they  were  in  secondary  schools.  Both  groups  of  teachers  also 
disagreed  that  the  present  curriculmn  emphasized  more  on  business  and 
entreprenuership. 

They  disagreed  that  students  enrolled  vocational  agricultural  students  have  interest  in 
agriculture. 

There  were  some  variation  on  perception  toward  entrance  qualification  between 
teacher  groups.  The  vocational  teachers  agreed  (mean=3.03)  that  the  present  yocational 
agricultural  students  have  a better  Lower  Secondary  Examination  (PMR ) results  than 
the  students  before  them.  However,  the  academic  teachers  disagreed  (2.77)  with  the 
item.  The  item  was  ranked  4th  by  vocational  teachers  and  8th  by  the  academic  teachers. 

Both  groups  strongly  disagreed  that  train  for  low  salary  jobs;  to  provide  not  up  to 
date  skills;  and  for  high  risk  students. 


Table  (2) 

Teachers  Perception  Towards  Vocational  Education  for 
Vocational  Agriculture  Students 


Item 


Teacher 

Vocational  Acadenuc 


Mean*  Sd.  Rank  Mean*  Sd.  Rank 


1. To  provide  training  for  blue  collar  jobs. 

2.  To  train  for  low  salary  jobs. 

3.  To  provide  not  up  to  date  skills. 

4.  For  high  risk  students 

5.  Graduates  are  working  in  agriculture  secton 

6.  The  present  students  eruolled  in  vocational 
agricultural  school  have  a better  PMR 
results  than  the  students  before  them 

7.  There  are  many  urban  students  enrolled 
in  vocational  agricultural  schools. 

8.  Most  of  the  students  erux)lled  in  vocational 
agricultural  school  were  from  rural  areas. 

9.  Students  eruolled  in  vocational  agricultural 
school  were  those  who  have  interest  in 
agriculture. 

1 O.  Most  vocational  agriculture  students 
were  boys. 

1 1.  Vocatio^  agricultiual  students  have 
high  aspiration  in  education  and 
occupation. 

12.  Most  of  the  students  enrolled  vocational 
agricultural  cultural  school  were  from 
low  income  family 

best  copy  available 


2.95  0.78  5 
1.98  0.6918 
1.98  0.8018 

1.95  0.7220 
2.79  0.8312 

2.86 

1.77 

1.83 

2.14 

2.79 

0.83  5 
1.0220 
0.9619 
0.8717 
0.73  7 

3.03  0.73  4 

2.77 

0.91  8 

2.98  0.80  5 

3.00 

0.64  4 

2.10  0.6717 

2.11 

0.8318 

2.48  0.7814 

2.54 

0.7814 

2.80  0.82  9 

2.67 

0.7219 

2.34  0.7016 

2.44 

0.74 

2.93  0.66  7 

2.83 

0.73  6 
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13.  Mathematics  and  science  are  needed  to 


learn  agriculture 

14.The  graduates  received  lower  salary  than 

3.55  0.50  1 

3.03 

0.5  1 

the  graduates  from  other  vocational  schools.  2.46  0.7915 
15.  Students  from  rural  areas  had  exposure 

2.30 

0.7916 

in  agriculture. 

16.  Most  of  their  parents  were  working 

3.15  0.62  3 

3.03 

0.51  2 

in  agriculture  sectors. 

17.  The  graduates  liked  to  work  in 

2.80  0.76  9 

2.60 

0.6511 

goverrunent  sectors. 

18.  They  enrolled  in  agriculture  elective 

2.80  0.76  9 

2.57 

0.6613 

when  they  were  in  secondary  schools. 
19.  The  present  curriculum  more  toward 

2.83  0.68  8 

2.69 

0.63  9 

business  and  entreprenuership. 
20  The  curriculum  should  be  more 

2.78  0.7312 

2.60 

0.6511 

emphasis  on  science  and  technology. 

3.49  0.56  2 

3.3  1 

0.69  1 

* 4-  Strongly  Agree;  3=  Agree;  2=  Disagree;  l=Strongly  Disagree. 


As  indicated  in  Table  3,  the  vocational  agriculture  and  academic  teachers  surves  had 
positive  perception  of  the  role  of  vocational  education.  The  academic  teachers  strongly 
agreed  that  the  role  of  vocational  education  for  vocational  agricultural  schools  was  to 
prepare  students  to  be  good  citizen  (mean=4.67).  However,  the  vocational  teachers 
reported  that  they  agreed  that  the  role  of  vocational  agricultural  schools  was  to  prepare 
students  to  be  good  citizens  (mean=4.43). 

Both  groups  agreed  that  vocational  education  will  help  students  to  have  a reaUstic 
plan  after  graduatiorL  The  mean  score  for  this  statements  was  4.33  and  4.77  respectively. 

The  academic  teachers  strongly  agreed  that  the  role  of  vocational  education  is  to 
develop  solving  and  critical  thinking  skills  among  students  (mean=4.53).  Vocational 
teachers,  however,  reported  that  they  agreed  on  the  item  (mean=4.30). 

Both  groups  agreed  that  vocational  education  should  prepare  students  to  be  a 
competent  consumer  and  they  were  also  to  have  opportunity  to  ftirther  their  studies.  The 
teachers  tend  to  agree  that  vocational  education  was  to  teach  students  for  specific  skills. 
The  academic  teachers  were  more  stronger  agreed  (mean=4. 25,  Sd=0:65)  than  were 
vocational  agriculture  teachers  (mean=3.95,  Sd=0.96).  The  academic  teachers  were  also 
in  stronger  agreement  (mean=4.31,  Sd=0.72)  than  were  vocational  agriculture  teachers 
(mean=4  .07,  Sd=0.96)  on  vocational  education  vocational  agriculture  schools  to  prepare 
for  skilled  workers. 

As  observed  in  Table  3,  two  items  have  shown  diSerence  in  their  level  of  agrftftmpnt 
The  academic  teachers  ‘ agre^  that  vocational  education /should  teach  basic  skills 
(reading,  writing  and  arithmetic)  (mean=4.22,  Sd=1.07),  While  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  uncertain  on  the  item  (mean=3 .43,  Sd.=l.  17).  The  vocational  teachers  agreed 
less  than  academic  teachers  that  vocational  education  should  provide  general  education 
to  students  and  provide  job  placement  for  students  after  graduation. 
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Table  (3) 

Perception  of  Teachers  Towards  Role  of  Vocational  Education  in  Vocational 
Agriculture  SchooL 


Teachers 

Item  Vocational  Academic 


Mean"'.  Sd.  Rank  Mean."'  Sd.  Rank 


1.  to  be  a good  citizetL 

4.43 

0.90  1 

4.67 

0.48  1 

2.  to  have  realistic  plan  after  graduatioa 

3.  to  develop  problem  solving  and 

4.43 

0.79  2 

4.47 

0.51  3 

critical  thiriking  skills. 

4.  to  prepare  to  be  a competence 

4.30 

0.76  3 

4.53 

0.61  2 

consumer. 

4.23 

0.83  4 

4.33 

0.63  4 

S.  to  prepare  for  further  studies. 

4.03 

0.83  6 

4.31 

0.67  6 

6.  to  prepare  for  specific  skills. 

3.95 

0.96  7 

4.25 

0.65  7 

7.  to  teach  basic  dolls. 

3.43 

1.17  8 

4.22 

1.07  8 

8.  to  teach  general  educatioa 

3.55 

1.0910 

4.03 

0.82  9 

9.  job  placement  after  graduatioa 

3.60 

1.22  9 

3.92 

0.8110 

10.  to  prepare  skilled  workers. 

4.07 

0.96  5 

4.31 

0.72  8 

• 5=  Strongly  Agree;  4=  Agree;  3=  Neutral;  2=Disagree;  I=Strmgfy  Disagree. 

Discussion,  Conclusion  and  Recommendation 

Most  of  the  vocational  teachers  were  male  while  most  of  the  academic  teachers  in  the 
sample  were  female.  Majority  of  the  vocational  teachers  had  a Bachelor  degree  and  on 
the  other  hand  majority  of  the  academic  teadiers  had  a Diploma.  The  teadung 
experience  was  9 years  for  the  vocational  teachers  and  S years  for  the  academic  teachers. 

Vocational  teachers  rated  ptychomotor  skill  as  the  most  important  skill  for  vocational 
students  while  academic  teachers  rated  high  for  cognitive  skills . In  general,  both  group 
of  teachers  rated  all  skills  (cognitive,  ptychomotor  and  affective)  were  important  for 
vocational  students.  McCracken  (1986)  also  rqmrted  that  employers  n^ed  their 
employto  have  job  skills  as  well  as  affective  skill  to  be  a productive  workers. 

The  teachers  perceived  that  mathematics  and  science  are  needed  to  learn  agriculture. 
They  also  agreed  that  more  emphasis  on  science  and  technology  should  be  given  in  the 
school  curriculum.  Vocational  agriculture  curriculum  must  incorporate  science 
principles  to  assure  the  credibiUty  of  programs  for  students  to  be  employed  in  the 
agricidtural  industry  (Nelson,  1985)  The  sturty  suggests  that  improvement  should  be 
made  in  the  agricultural  education  program  to  incorporate  concepts  ^ physical,  chemical 
and  biological  science  in  the  curriculum. 

Teachers  disagreed  that  vocational  education  for  agricultural  students  was  to  provide 
training  for  blue  collar  jobs.  They  also  strongly  disagreed  that  vocational  education  was 
to  train  for  low  salary  jobs;  to  provide  not  up  to  date  skills;  and  for  high  risk  students. 
Graduates  from  vocational  agricultural  schools  were  normally  employed  in  the  non 
agricultural  sector.  The  teachers  perceived  that  agricultural  students  did  not  have  high 
aspiration  in  education  and  occupation  and  did  not  like  to  work  in  the  public  sectors.  The 
students  were  not  from  low  income  funily  and  majority  of  the  parents  were  not  in 
agriculture  sector.  The  students  were  not  enrolled  in  agriculture  elective  when  they  were 
in  secondary  schools.  Both  groups  of  teachers  ^pear  to  have  perception  that  scents 
emoUed  in  vocational  agricultural  courses  did  not  have  interest  in  agriculture.  This  shuty 
has  shown  that  students  enrolled  in  vocational  agricultural  education  today  have 
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socioeconomic  background  that  are  different  from  students  in  the  study  done  in  1982  by 
Lela.  Therefore,  this  stucfy  suggests  that  a selection  procedure  should  be  introduced  to 
admit  students  who  are  interested  to  pursue  agriculture  as  a career. 

The  teachers  perceived  that  the  present  curriculum  did  not  emphasis  business  and 
entreprenuership.  The  study  suggests  that  the  teacher  education  program  for  vocational 
teachers  should  incorporate  business  and  entreprenuership  courses.  Similaily,  the 
vocational  agricultural  schools  curriculum  should  also  incorporate  business  and 
entreprenuership  courses  to  expose  to  business  knowledge. 

liiere  was  some  disagreement  between  teacher  groiqrs  about  students  qualification  to 
eiuoU  in  vocational  agricultural  classes.  The  vocational  teachers  reported  that  the  present 
students  have  better  entrance  qualification  in  PMR  than  students  l^ore  them.  The  shuty 
suggests  that  the  vocational  schools  should  give  equal  opportunity  to  able  and  less  able 
students. 

In  general,  the  vocational  agriculture  and  academic  teachers  had  positive  perception 
on  the  role  of  vocational  educatioiL  The  teachers  reported  that  the  roles  of  vocational 
agricultural  schools  were  to  prepare  students  to  be  good  citizens  and  help  students  to 
plan  a realistic  career  after  their  graduatioa  The  teachers  supported  that  the  purpose  of 
vocational  education  is  to  develop  problem  solving  and  critical  thinking  skills  among 
students. 

Both  groups  of  teachers  supported  that  the  role  of  vocational  education  was  to  teach 
students  for  specific  skills  and  to  prepare  students  for  skilled  jobs.  This  finding  was 
found  to  be  consistent  with  those  reported  by  McCracken  (1981)  where  employers 
suggested  that  vocational  education  at  school  level  should  emphasize  the  teaching  of  job 
skills. 

There  was  some  disagreement  between  academic  and  vocational  teachers  on  the  role 
of  vocational  education  in  teaching  basic  skills  (reading  writing  and  arithmetic)  ami 
general  education.  The  vocational  teachers  agreed  less  than  academic  teachers  that 
vocational  education  should  provide  general  education.  This  shuty  suggests  that  the 
vocational  education  should  go  hand  in  hand  with  academic  education  and  each  should 
be  mutually  beneficial  to  each  other.  Therefore,  the  vocational  education  program  will 
have  graduates  which  are  more  all-round  and  be  able  to  ad^t  in  constantly  changing 
technological  work  enviromnent. 

Teachers  in  this  study  supported  that  vocational  education  should  provide  job 
placement  for  students  after  graduation.  There  should  also  be  more  involvement  of 
enq)loyers  in  the  planning  of  school  curriculum.  Work  experience  should  be  part  of 
vocational  education  program  as  to  expose  the  studoits  to  world  of  work. 
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THE  PROCESS  OF  CHANGING  THE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  CULTURE 

Nora  Nelson  Hutto 
USA 


The  literature  is  specific  as  to  the  impact  of  the  leadership  role  of  campus  and  district 
administration  on  teacher/student  morale  and  performance.  The  focus  of  this  position 
P'josr  is  on  the  role  of  the  principal  as  instructional  leader.  The  theory  advocated  being 
that  effective  teachers,  master  teachers,  desiring  to  become  principals  can,  through 
research,  simulation,  refection,  and  facilitation  stimu*.  .?  a culture  of  change  through  an 
enhanced  knowledge  base.  This  culture  will  result  in  a permeation  of  the  traditional 
administrative  system,  and  thereby  increase  the  likelihood  of  fundamental  and  systemic 
change  from  within  the  system. 

Smith  and  Andrews  (1989)  in  Instructional  Leadership:  How  Principals  ^bke_A 
Difference  state.  When  taken  collectively,  the  'effective  schools'  studies  reflect  die  view 
that  the  direct  responsibility  for  in^roving  instruction  and  learning  rest  in  the  hands  of 
the  school  principal,  p.  1 Additionally,  Smith  and  Andrews  document  that  the  perception 
of  the  teachers  of  the  principal  as  the  instructional  leader  is  essential  to  the  achievement 
of  students,  especially,  low  performing  at-risk  students, 

Benms  (1984)  in  his  research  focusing  upon  leadership,  identified  four  competencies 
of  leaders; 

• management  of  meaning, 

• of  attention, 

• of  trust, 

• and  self  management 

Rutherford  (1985),  identified  effective  principals  "(1 ) have  clear,  informed  vision  of 
what  tiiQr  want  their  schools  to  become-visions  that  focus  on  students  and  their  needs; 
(2)  translate  these  visions  into  goals  for  their  schools  and  expectation  for  their  teachers, 
students,  and  administrators;  (3)  continuously  monitor  progress;  and  (4)  intervene  in  a 
supportive  or  corrective  manner  when  necessary.”  p.  32. 

Just  as  schools  and  the  populations  of  students  served  by  schools  have  changed,  so 
also  has  the  role  of  the  school  administrator,  e.  g..  the  campus  principal.  No  longfr  ran 
he/she  be  the  benevolent  dictator,  the  all  knowing  father,  or  tiie  silent  evaluator.  To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  schools  as  they  exist,  principals  must  have  the  skills  of  an 
instructional  leader  and  facilitator  of  change.  They  must  respond  to  the  on-going  change 
in  needs  of  a variety  of  populations  and  constituents.  Those  who  do  the  job  well  love  the 
work  tiiQ^  have  to  do.  They  make  a difference;  they  know  instruction;  they  understand 
curriculum;  they  welcome  change  and  maintain  a safe,  orderly,  disciplined  environment 
They  have  a vision  for  themselves  and  for  their  schools.  The  job  of  principal  is  no  longer 
a job,  it  is  a vocation  - a calling  they  love  because  these  principals  make  a difference  in 
the  fives  of  the  people  they  serve.  They  collaborate  with  others.  Barth  (1990),  Bennis 
(1985),  Smith  and  Andrews  (1989),  and  Gfickman  (1990)  all  acknowledge  that  the 
leaders  of  effective  schools,  schools  where  children  are  learning,  encourage  inquiry  and 
change. 


Texas 


Change  in  administrative  structure  of  Texas  schools  have  been  difficult  make.  If  an. 
administrator  did  not  buy  into  the  Effective  Schools"  concepts  when  widely  introduced 
in  the  late  1 970's,  he/she  missed  the  first  piece  of  the  puzzle.  If  that  administrator  was 
not  strong  instructionally,  the  disadvantage  was  doubled.  The  utilization  of  Madeline 
Huntei's  “Effective  Teaching  Practices  has  made  a difference  in  some  classrooms  and 
the  opportunity  for  instructional  improvement  was  present. 

Tlie  concept  of  Master  Teacher  Duties,  Induction,  and  Mentoring  has  evolved  with 
or  through  the  reform  movement.  Each  of  these,  though  not  mandated,  remain  critical 
elements  in  the  school  improvement  initiative.  Finally  the  evolution  of  site-based, 
shared  decision  making  (Glickman,  1990)  left  additional  administrators  behind.  The 
concept  of  the  site-based  decision  making  is  the  enqx)werment  of  teachers,  those  closest 
to  the  students,  having  an  effect  upon  practices  and  decisions  at  the  canq)us  level.  This 
philosophy  is  virtually  akin  to  shared  decision  making,  being  if  I as  the  teacher  am 
empower^  as  a stakeholder,  I will  also  be  more  responsible  for  the  performance 
outcome  The  concept  is  valid  for  if  I consider  mySelf  to  be  within  the  Circle  of  concern" 
of  the  administrator  then  I have  a vested  interest  in  the  program.  Glasser  might  say,  "are 
you  friends?  This  means  can  you  talk,  do  you  commimicate,  is  the  system  open?  There 
is  a difference  between  friends  and  buddies,  friends  maintain  a professional  relationship. 
If  we  are  friends  and  you  are  my  principal,  then  I am  also  a stakeholder. 

For  those  administrators  that  missed  one  link  in  the  process  of  school  improvement, 
the  Gestalt  of  the  initiative  is  lacking.  Without  the  understanding  that  comes  from 
knowing,  processing*  reflecting,  and  metacognition,  - the  process  of  application  is 
difficult.  Ilierefore,  the  premise  that  an  administrator  must  have  intellectual,  technical, 
and  human  relations  skills  (Glickman,  1990)  to  be  competent  is  correct. 

Change 

If  accepted  as  the  premise,  how  is  change  affected?  Change  must  come  from  within 
and  must  be  voluntary  or  sought  after.  The  state  of  Texas  has  been  correct  in  many  of 
the  mandates  as  research  is  clear  that  when  a change  in  behavior  is  forced,  if  effective, 
the  belief  will  follow.  The  key  is  if  effective  - there-in  lies  the  role  of  outside 
facilitation.  In  the  League  of  Professional  Schools,  Georgia's  Program  for  School 
Improvement  to  sustain  school  renewal  in  shared  governance,  school-wide  instruction 
innovations,  and  school-based  action  research,  enqtowerment  and  site-based  decision 
making  has  been  used  to  promote  change.  (Glickman,  1992).  During  this  process  he 
identified  the  Complexities  of  School  Change.  They  include: 

Complexity  1:  Conflict  will  increase. 

Groups  that  are  involved  in  designing  ingenious  ways  of  solving  problems  can 
expect  more  conflict.  As  the  process  and  roles  of  shar^  governance  become  more 
important  to  the  members  of  the  group,  e.  g.,  responsibility  is  assumed,  conflict  will 
result  The  role  of  the  facilitator  is  to  manage  and  dir^t  the  understanding  of  the  conflict 

Complexity  2:  Assessment  information  will  cultivate  critical  dissatisfaction. 

A comprehensive  data  analysis  helps  to  cultivate  a critical  and  sensitive  look  at 
teaching  and  learning  in  the  school.  Tbe  role  of  the  focilitator  is  to  encourage  an 
examination  and  re-examination  of  basic  assumptions. 
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Complexity  3:  Without  new  information,  decisions  will  be  made  that  reinforce  the  status 
quo. 

Restructuring  schools  without  knowledge  of  innovative  approaches  is  likely  to  result 
in  the  same  structure  as  before.  The  role  of  the  facilitator  is  to  encourage  an  examination 
of  the  literature  and  visits  to  schools  working  on  similar  concerns,  knowledgeable  of 
various  sources  of  information. 

Complexity  4:  With  immediate  school  success,  pressure  for  more  short-term  success  will 
increase  at  the  potential  cost  of  long-term  student  gains. 

When  one  is  different  the  outside  pressure  is  keen  for  return  to  the  norm.  The  role  of 
facilitator  is  to  keep  the  group  focused  upon  strategic  plans  for  improvement  priorities 
and  issues.  To  address  few  goals  of  greater  significance. 

Complexity  5:  Decisions  about  dreams  will  be  easier  to  make  than  decisions  about  how 
to  attain  one's  dreams. 

Without  outside  intervention  by  the  facihtator  group  members  are  likely  to  continue 
intellectual  discourse  and  debate  as  a defense  to  making  real  changes.  The  role  of 
facilitator  is  to  move  the  members  forward  through  change. 

Complexity  6:  Criticism  will  develop  from  the  outside. 

Empowered  schools  operate  democratically  and  often  find  themselves  criticized  by 
other  schools.  The  role  of  facilitator  is  to  locate  a rationale  for  the  different  types  of 
criticism  and  to  keep  members  fi*om  adopting  a reactive  stance. 

Principals  of  Practice 

Realizing  that  change  never  comes  easily  and  that  few  good  things  come  easily,  a 
collaborative  effort  between  Victoria  Independent  School  District  and  the  University  of 
Houston-Victoria  department  of  Educational  Administration  will  begin  a new 
administrative  initiative.  This  initiative  which  is  based  upon  the  perspective  research  on 
leadership,  staff  development  (building  capacity),  and  change  that  the  cohort  of 
Principals  of  Practice  will  begin.  The  co-facilitators  having  both  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practical  application  will  collaborate.  One  facihtator  being  Associate  Professor  for 
School  Administration,  the  other  Associate  Superintendent  for  Instruction.  The  cadre  of 
Principals  of  Practice  will  be  comprised  of  30  self-selected  master  teachers  (aspiring 
administrators)  or  current  administrators.  The  district  has  a very  fine  program  of  staff 
development.  Teachers  are  instructionally  sound+.  The  knowl^ge  base,  to  create  a 
culture  for  change,  will  begin  to  be  built  in  leadership  through  the  development  of  a 
vision,  the  change  process,  conununication,  and  adult  development.  Since  culture  is  "the 
way  we  do  business  around  here.”  (Beimis,  1985)  it  is  hypothesized  that  the 
administrative  culture  will  change. 
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PARTNERSfflP  BETWEEN  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
SCHOOLS  AS  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  SCHOOL  REFORM 

Fawaz  Jaradat  and  SuadAyoub 
Ministry  of  Education 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

More  than  10%  of  secondaiy  irehool  graduates  are  enrolled  annually  in  Jordanian 
universities,  as  well  as  a large  proportion  of  school  principals,  sig)ervisors,  and  teachers 
in  educational  certification  and  training  programs  prepared  1^  the  universities  for  this 
purpose.  Moreover,  several  university  professors  participate  in  cultural  and  scientific 
activities,  and  in  conducting  researches  and  studies  which  are  applied  mostly  in  schools. 
Most  of  the  school  teachers  are  also  graduates  of  Jordanian  universities. 

However,  the  existing  partnership  between  the  universities  and  schools  caimot  be 
called  an  exact  institution^  cooperation  and  coordination,  hence,  its  impact  on  school 
reform  is  limited.  Both  parties  carry  out  this  task  because  it  is  a requirement  of  their  job, 
and  the  proof  for  that  is  that  each  party  complains  of  the  inefQciency  of  the  other. 

Universities  complain  of  the  low  standard  of  secondary  school  graduates.  On  the 
other  hand  schools  complain  that  universities  don’t  meet  their  real  needs.  University 
graduate  teachers  don’t  master  their  teaching  subjects  nor  methods  of  teaching  them. 

Teacher  training  and  certification  methods  are  not  established  on  a correct 
comperhension  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  its  teaching  and  evaluation  methods. 
The  educational  administration  programs  provided  by  universities  in  school  are  weak, 
not  unified,  nor  complementary,  as  they  don’t  harmonize  with  the  needs  of  school 
administrations. 

The  research  issues  which  university  professors  and  post- graduate  students  deal 
with  don’t  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  education  ^stem  or  to  solving  school 
problems  because  they  are  not  related  to  the  needs  of  the  field. 

Absence  of  institutionalization  in  cooperation  and  coordination  between  universities 
and  schools,  and  the  obscurity  of  what  each  party  wants  fi-om  the  other,  don’t  contribute 
positvely  and  efiiciently  to  the  school  reform  process,  and  if  they  do  , it  is  an 
unorgardzed  and  individual  contributioa  So  it  has  become  necessary  to  create  mutual 
understanding  and  a common  address  between  these  two  parties  for  the  desired 
objective,  especially  because  school  reform  has  become  the  responsibiUty  of  all  rather 
than  a single  institutioa  It  is  useful  to  analyze  deeply  and  comprehensively  the  existing 
relationship  between  universities  and  schools  prior  to  the  suggestion  of  such  a common 
language.  That  is  why  the  present  study  endeavors  to  answer  the  following  two 
questions; 

1.  What  is  the  state  of  the  current  existing  relationship  between  Jordanian  universities 
and  schools  ? 

2.  What  kind  of  partnership  relationship  is  suggested  between  imiversities  and 
schools? 

Method  and  procedures : 

To  answer  the  above  two  questions  the  following  procedures  were  followed  ; 
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Study  sample  : it  consisted  of  96  experts  from  the  MinistiyofEducation  and  the 
Jordanian  universities,  distributed  as  follows  : 


* Ministry  of  Education 

- Assistant  secretary  - generals  1 

- General  directors  8 

- Directors  18 

- Heads  of  divisions  1 

- Educational  supervisors  3 

- Secondary  and  basic  school  principals  16 

- Secondary  and  basic  school  teachers  30 

* Universities 

- Presidents  of  universities  1 

- Deputy  presidents  1 

- Deans  of  faculties  3 

- Deans  of  scientific  research  centres  2 

- Heads  of  divisions  3 

- Teaching  staff  members  5 

- Heads  of  administrative  and  technical  4 


units  (Ubraries,  educational  technologies, 
student  affairs,  activities. 

In  selecting  the  sample  it  was  taken  into  consideration  that  it  included  speciaUsts  in 
all  fields  of  the  educational  process  and  fi'om  various  administrative  and  tftrhniral  levels. 
The  experts  should  have  had  work  experience  or  higher  administrative  posts  both  at  the 
universities  and  the  MOE. 

Study  procedures 

After  defining  the  sample  individuals,  interviews  were  arranged  with  each  member 
of  the  sample  after  showing  willingness  to  answer  the  two  main  questions  and  any  other 
related  questions.  A time  schedule  was  set  down  by  the  researchers  for  the  interviews 
and  the  two  major  questions,  in  addition  to  other  questions  which  came  up  during  the 
interview,  were  asked.  There  were  96  interviews  of  about  1 hour  each  (tot^  96  hours). 
In  addition,  some  of  the  sample  individuals  provided  the  researchers  with  written 
reports,  enriching  the  interviews.  All  discussions  during  the  interviews  were  taken  note 
of  After  reviewing  those  notes  and  written  reports,it  was  clear  that  the  fimphasi.c  was  on 
the  following  fields: 

1 . Educational  policy  and  objectives. 

2.  Curricula  and  textbooks. 

3 . Certification  and  training  of  teachers. 

4.  Educational  technologies. 

5.  Examinations. 

6.  Projects  and  school  buildings. 

7.  Educational  research  and  studies. 
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Study  method 

The  content  analysis  method  was  used  to  analyze  the  answers,  reports,  and 
discussions.  The  “idea”  was  adopted  as  a basic  unit  of  analysis,  whereby  ideas  repeated 
by  the  sample  individuals  were  considered. 

* Study  Results 

The  results  of  the  answers  to  the  two  major  questions  in  each  field  were  as  follows: 

1.  Educational  policy  and  objectives 

A joint  committee  from  the  MOE,  universities,  and  other  parties  was 
formed  to  set  down  basic  concepts  of  educational  policy  in  Jordan  to  be  discussed 
by  specialized  councils  wherd)y  this  committee  prepared  its  educational  policy, 
objectives  and  content  before  the  holding  of  the  Conference  for  Educational 
Development  by  the  MOE  in  1987.  Experts  from  the  universities  participated  in  the 
conference  by  evaluating  the  present  situation  of  education  and  diagnosing  its 
problems,  comprehensively,  including  all  educational  cycles.  Several  university 
professors  in  the  central  work  team  contributed  to  setting  down  a comprehensive 
plan  for  a methodology  of  development  and  supervision  of  its  implementation, 
and  in  defining  the  roles  of  participants  in  the  plan,  in  order  to  achieve  partnership. 
In  addition,  several  university  professors  participated  in  preparing  working  papers, 
and  discussing,  writing  and  approving  recommendations. 

2.  Curricula  and  textbooks  : 

Several  university  professors  took  part  in  national  teams  supervising  the  setting 
down  of  curricula  outlines.  In  addition  some  specialists  at  the  universities  wrote 
school  textbooks  for  the  basic  and  secondary  cycles,  and  the  university  libraries 
were  provided  with  copies  of  them. 

However  these  participations  were  on  a personal  and  not  an  institutional  basis, 
wherrijy  individuals  responsible  for  school  curricula  and  textbooks  contacted 
university  professors,  taking  into  consideration  the  required  specializations,  on  the 
basis  of  personal  conviction. 

To  activate  cooperation  between  Jordanian  universities  and  the  MOE  and  to 
ensure  its  continuity  up  to  the  desired  level,  the  sample  individuals  suggested  the 
following: 

• To  include  deans  of  education  faculties  at  the  Jordanian  universities  in  the 
Council  of  Education  whose  main  responsibiUty  is  approving  curricula  and 
textbooks. 

o To  have  institutional  communication  between  the  Jordanian  universities  and 
the  MOE  to  form  specialized  conunittees  for  each  study  subject,  with  the 
membership  of  specialists  from  the  universities,  MOE,  and  other  parties  in 
order  to  develop  the  outlines  of  curricula,  and  write  textbooks.  These 
committees  also  supervise  the  evaluation  of  textbooks,  whereby  special  teams 
are  asked  to  prepare  evaluation  studies  in  order  to  have  continuous  evaluation 
of  various  forms,  such  as  discussion  in  seminars  held  for  the  teachers  eiuolled 
in  the  educational  certification  program  at  the  universities.  It  is  also 
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advisable  to  have  open  channels  between  the  teachers  and  supervisors  and 
the  committees  which  supervise  textbook  writing.  Such  a mechanism  enriches 
the  process  of  setting  down  developing  and  evaluating  curricula  and  textbooks, 
which,  in  turn,  have  a positive  impact  on  the  process  of  school  reform  and  the 
improvement  of  school  outputs. 

Preparation,  certification  and  training  of  teachers  : 

There  is  a distinctive  institutional  cooperation  in  this  field  according  to 
organized  and  planned  procedures.  There  is  also  constant  coordination  and 
revision,  between  the  universities  and  MOE  especially  quantitatively,  and 
sometimes  qualitatively  exemplified  in  the  faculties  of  Educational  Sciences 
responding  to  the  needs  of  the  MOE. 

It  was  crystallized  in  teacher  preparation  by  introducing  two  specializations: 
(1)  class  teacher  and  (2)  field  teacher. 

The  most  distinctive  fields  of  cooperation  in  certification  are  : 
certification  of  basic  cycle  teachers  fix>m  community  college  diploma  level  to 
the  B.A.  level,  certification  of  secondary  cycle  teachers  and  principals  from  the 
B.A.  level  to  the  higher  diploma  level,  arid  certification  of  educational  leaders  and 
supervisors  to  the  M.  A.  level.  The  MOE  is  also  aided  by  experts  from  universities 
to  train  school  principals  and  teachers  in  several  developmental  and  innovative 
fields,  and  some  university  professors  take  part  in  corrunittees  specialized  in 
educational  training  programs  which  are  inq)lemented  by  the  MOE  (such  as 
educational  counselling,  special  education,  and  education  for  the  giil^).  The 
universities,  in  turn  , are  aided  by  educational  supervisors  who  supervise  the 
students  in  the  practical  education  program.  The  faculties  of  educational  sciences  at 
the  universities  will  undertake  the  responsibility  of  certifying  all  holders  of 
community  college  diploma  to  the  B.A.  level  within  a time  schedule  set  down  for 
this  purpose,  agreed  upon  by  the  MOE  and  the  universities. 

The  MOE  is  a member  in  the  councils  of  faculties  of  educational  sciences  in  the 
Jordanian  universities,  whose  major  task  is  approving  the  study  plans  of  various 
educational  specializations. 

While  discussing  activation  of  cooperation  between  education  Acuities  and  the 
MOE,  some  debatable  issues  were  highUghted:  the  MOE  sees  that  universities 
should  cover  its  need  of  certified  teachers  while  the  universities  don’t  list  it  in  their 
priorities.  There  is  agreement,  however  on  gradual  reconsideration  of  the  study 
plan  of  certification  of  teachers,  principals,  and  supervisors  (B.A.,  Diploma,  M.A.) 
within  the  university  capabilities. 

In  order  to  enhance  cooperation  the  sample  individuals  suggested  the 
following; 

Expanding  in  educational  speciaUzations  at  the  university  faculties  of  education 
to  meet  the  MOE  needs. 

Having  MOE  experts  participate  in  teacher  certification  programs  at  the 
universities  to  ensure  the  practic^  dimension  which  gives  the  opportunity  for 
constant  revision  and  evaluation  of  these  programs 

Having  university  professors  participate,  according  to  their  academic  interests, 
in  the  speciaUzed  committees  at  the  MOE  in  planning,  implementing  and 
following  up  in-service  teacher  training  programs,  according  to  their  academic 
interests. 


• Having  the  MOE  take  an  effective  role  in  supervising  field  training  of  those 
enrolled  in  teacher  certification  programs  at  the  universites. 

• Partnership  between  the  universities  and  the  MOE  has  a role  in  developing 
teacher  performance  inside  the  classroom,  in  acquiring  skills  for  dealing  with 
students*  problems,  and  in  utilizing  the  school  and  local  enviromnent  for 
improving  student  achievement.  The  actual  participation  of  universities  in  teacher 
training  programs  is  a strong  support  for  the  MOE,  as  the  participant  teachers 
are  motivated  in  the  way  of  promotion  and  allowances. 

4.  Educational  Technologies 

Cooperation  in  this  field  is  weak  and  limited.  It  includes  some  training  courses 
for  those  who  work  in  learning  resource  centres  of  the  MOE  by  those  concerned  at 
the  universities.  The  universities  are  also  represented  in  the  consultative  committees 
of  these  centres,  and  they  welcome  students  from  some  schools  to  show  educational 
films  and  their  productioa 

To  consolidate  and  expand  cooperation,  the  universities  could  contribute  to 
setting  down  and  implementing  the  plan  for  training  teachers  to  use  and  produce 
some  educational  technologies  within  existing  school  capacities,  and  establishing 
joint  centres  for  producing  educational  aids,  technologies,  and  textbooks,  as  well  as 
carrying  out  repair  and  maintenance  work,  which  reduces  the  cost.  Joint  studies  and 
research  could  also  be  carried  out  to  know  students’  opinions  on  educational 
television  and  how  to  develop  it. 

Rapid  technological  development  and  increase  in  prices  necessitate  the 
establishment  of  such  cooperation  and  coordination,  which  reduces  expenditure  on 
this  crucial  area. 

5.  Examinations: 

Cooperation  in  this  field  is  recent.  It  began  with  the  formation  of  a council  for 
the  general  examinations  at  the  MOE  to  set  down  the  general  policy,  approve  the 
general  fiamework  of  exam  specifications  and  armual  plan  and  to  approve  exam 
paper  specifications,  whereby  six  experts  from  the  universities  are  represented  in 
this  council,  two  of  them  being  university  presidents. 

This  council  could  be  activated  tlnough  the  evolvement  of  several  specialized 
committees  to  set  down  detailed  plans  and  programs  for  these  policies  and  to  follow 
up  their  implementation.  University  professors  who  have  experience  in  writing 
textbooks  or  are  interested  academic^ly  could  be  Represented. 

Such  specialized  committees  and  their  activities  facilitate  the  designing  of 
standardized  achievement  tests  and  developing  curricula  and  textbooks  through 
feedback.  They  also  help  supervisors  of  teacher  certification  and  training  programs 
to  reconsider  these  programs. 

6.  Projects  and  school  buildings  : 

Cooperation  in  this  area  is  lirriited  because  engmeering  projects  put  forth  by 
the  MOE  for  implementation  face  strong  competition  fiom  the  private  sector.  Hea^ 
of  divisions  of  architecture  at  the  universities  sometimes  participate  in  committees 
for  designing  MOE  schools  and  evaluating  MOE  projects.  Some  students  of 
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engineering  are  trained  at  the  MOE  in  the  educational  projects  which  are  supervised 
by  it. 

In  order  to  activate  cooperation  it  was  suggested : 

(1)  To  conduct  joint  low-cost  engineering  studies  (2)  To  hold  specialized 
training  courses  at  the  universities  for  the  engineers  working  at  the  MOE.  In 
addition,  exchange  of  information  and  newsletters  and  formation  of  joint 
committees  for  setting  down  school  designs  suitable  to  Jordanian  society  was 
suggested. 

7.  Educational  research  and  studies  : 

There  is  some  joint  work  in  this  area  but  it  is  not  within  institutional 
framework.  Some  staff  members  at  the  Faculties  of  Education  are  asked  to  conduct 
studies  within  the  MOE  priorities.  The  Committee  of  Educational  Research,  which 
sets  down  the  general  policy  for  research  and  approves  research  projects,  has 
permanent  member  froni  the  faculties  of  education  and  the  Scientific  Research 
Deanships.  Teaching  staff  members  also  participate  in  seminars  held  by  the  MOE. 
The  newsletter  published  by  MOE  on  education^  research,  highlights  the  activities 
of  the  universities  in  this  field,  and  there  is  participation  from  the  faculties  of 
education  in  editing  and  evaluating  the  contents  of  Risalat  Al-Mualim,  besides 
exchange  of  publications. 

In  spite  of  the  various  forms  of  cooperation , there  is  affirmation  fixim  both 
parties  for  constant  development.  To  achieve  that,  the  MOE  could  define  its  research 
priority  issues  in  the  field  and  generalize  them  on  the  university  professors  anH  post- 
graduate students  to  direct  their  interests  towards  these  issues.  The  MOE  could 
propose  the  mechanism  for  implementation  in  order  to  respond  effectively  to  the 
education  system  problems. 

The  universities  and  the  MOE  could  conduct  joint  studies,  publish  the  studies 
conducted  by  the  MOE  in  the  publications  issued  by  the  Deanship  of  Scientific 
Research,  set  down  a clear  and  defined  mechanism  for  utilizing  the  results  of  the 
studies,  expand  membership  in  research  committees,  and  hold  specialized  training 
courses. 

From  a future  prospective  for  activiation  of  cooperation  the  MOE  could  benefit 
from  the  sabbatical  leave  of  university  professors  to  work  at  the  MOE. 

It  is  noticed  that  cooperation  is  Umited  only  quantitatively,  yet  activiation  first  of 
all  needs  that  the  MOE  defines  the  research  issues  according  to  its  priorities  to  attract 
the  attention  of  researchers. 


CONCLUSIONS 

After  reviewing  the  study  results  the  following  conclusions  could  be  drawn : 

There  is  cooperation  between  the  universities  and  the  MOE  in  most  areas  of 
tlie  educational  process,  and  it  is  directly  reflected  in  the  schools,  yet  it  is  not 
an  institutional  cooperation  and  is  not  permanent. 

Officials  at  the  MOE  and  universities  believe  strongly  that  partnership  is  very 
important  in  order  to  introduce  school  reform,  especially  because  each  party  is 
(firstly  affqcted  by  the  other. 
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• Ensuring  a strong,  permanent  partnership  needs  instititutional  planning, 
implementation,  and  evaluation,  whereby  all  school  activities  are  covered. 

9 If  the  universities  provide  the  MOE  with  training  courses  and  the  teacher 
certification  programs  needed,  it  is  easier  for  them  to  adapt  their  programs  and 
activities  in  the  light  of  their  c^bilities. 

• The  best  form  of  partnership  suggested  was  that  both  parties  should  be 
represented  in  joint  specialized  councils  and  committees. 

• Partnership  economizes  educational  expenditure  and  efforts  for  school  reform 
without  affecting  the  quality  and  standaM  of  education. 


The  following  recommendations  could  be  made  in  the  light  of  the  previous 

results  and  conclusions: 

1.  Forming  a higher  coimcil,  from  the  MOE  and  universities,  to  set  down  a general 
policy  for  partnership,  and  to  approve  plans  and  programs  evolving  from  this 
policy. 

2.  Forming  specializedjoint  committees  to  set  down  plans  which  cover  all  areas 
of  the  educational  process,  and  are  directed  towards  realizing  school  reform. 

3.  Setting  down  proper  legislations  which  ensure  the  continuity  of  the  work  of 
those  specialized  committees  effectively,  which  facilitates  the  harmonization  of 
the  MOE  regulations  with  those  of  the  universities. 


Act  of  Education : Act  of  Education  No.  (3)  for  the  year  1994.  OflHcial  Gazette,  issue 
No.  3958  (page  608)  2/4/1994. 

Act  of  Jordanaian  Universities  : Act  No.  (29)  for  the  year  1987.  Official  Gazette,  issue 
No.  3499  (page  1695)  16/9/1987. 

Ministry  of  Education : First  National  Conference  for  Educational  Development 
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PARTNERSHIP  FOR  EDUCATION  STAFF 
DEVELOPMENT:  JOINT  TRAINING  PROGRAM 
AT  THE  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITY  IN  CAIRO 


Yvonne  Kerek,  Ph.D. 

The  American  University  in  Cairo 
Egypt 

In  a joint  effort  funded  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  Nations  Development 
Program  (UNDP)  and  aimed  at  enhancing  Egyptian  education,  in  December  1994  the 
Egyptian  Ministiy  of  Education  (MOE)  and  The  American  University  in  Cairo  (AUC) 
undertook  a collaborative  training  program  for  Ministiy  middle-management  persoimd. 
Specifically,  this  program  was  designed  "to  satisfy  Egypt's  need  to  fimction  in  the  global 
world  economy  and  deal  with  international  development  agencies. 

During  the  course  of  the  contractual  perio4  from  December  25, 1993,  through  August 
15,  1996,  the  agency  OUDA  (Operational  Unit  for  Development  Assistance)  transferred 
fimds  in  excess  of  $100,000  to  the  university  on  behalf  of  the  Ministiy  of  l^ucatioa  In 
return,  the  university  agreed  to  set  up  a certificate  program  which  consisted  of  six 
modules;  General  English,  English  for  Special  Puiposes,  International  Trends  in 
Educational  System,  Introduction  to  Computer  Applications  in  Education,  Managerial 
and  International  Communications  Skills,  and  a Final  Project.  These  modules  were  to  be 
implemented  by  the  university's  Center  for  dkintinuing  and  Adult  Education  (CACE). 
The  program  was  to  be  repeated  for  three  consecutive  groups,  with  each  session 
scheduled  for  a six-week  period.  The  language  of  instruction  was  to,  be  English.  The 
obligation  of  the  MOE  was  to  identify,  for  each  session,  a minimum  of  20  participants 
from  its  ranks  using  selection  criteria  which  were  to  be  set  jointly  by  the  Ministiy  and 
AUC. 

The  criteria  finally  agreed  upon,  with  some  modifications  after  experience  with  the 
first  group,  included,  first,  that  candidates  demonstrate  a sufiSciently  high  level  of 
English  proficiency  by  achieving  a score  of  at  least  60%  on  AUC's  standard  English 
proficiency  test  (EPET),  and  subsequently  by  passing  an  interview  in  English  during 
which  the  candidate  "should  strongly  convey,  an  interest  In  attending  the  program;  and 
second,  that  candidates  should  have  worked  for  the  Ministiy  for  a minimiim  of  15  years 
and  attained  a middle  management  position,  or  be  at  the  rank  of  senior  teacher  who  is 
strongly  motivated  to  be  promoted  within  the  administrative  hierarchy  Two  additional 
conditions  imposed  as  a direct  result  of  problems  with  the  first  group  were  that  the 
candidates  be  fully  aware  of  the  Ministry's  goals  for  the  program  and  that  they  refrain 
from  engaging  in  outside  pursuits,  such  as  giving  private  lessons,  while  enrolled  in  the 
program.  The  target  age  group  was  40-50. 

Instructors  for  the  program  included  CACE  staff  as  well  as  regular  and  adjunct 
faculty  from  the  academic  area  of  AUC.  The  course  in  "Trends  in  International 
Education  Systems."  with  which  this  paper  is  primarily  concerned,  was  jointly 
conducted,  in  English,  by  two  American-  trained  Education  specialists,  Dr  .<\ahiha 
Aydelott  and  the  author  of  this  paper. 

Uppermost  in  the  planning  of  the  International  Trends  module  was  the  assunq^on 
that  this  program  was  to  focus  on  training  middle  management  MOE  employees  to 
develop  a more  global  awareness  and  approach  with  respect  to  education  in  Egypt. 
American  (U.S.),  European  (Germany,  Hungary,  Denmaric),  Asian  (Jtqian)  and  Egyptian 
systems  would  be  used  as  case  studies  to  exemplify  different  types  of  school  systems  in 
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the  world  and  to  promote  awareness  of  international  trends  and  issues  in  both  developed 
and  developing  nations,  focusing  primarily  on  the  roles  of  students,  teachers,  school 
administration,  school  governance  practices  and  social  and  cultural  influences.  Issues 
such  as  teacher  education,  school  finance,  leadership  styles,  special  education, 
educational  technology,  and  teaching  methods  would  be  analyzed  to  highlight  the 
reasons  behind  successful  and  unsuccessful  reform  efforts. 

The  post-graduate  level  course  of  study  envisioned  in  these  plans  implied  certain 
expectations  regarding  student  preparation  and  capabilities.  The  success  of  such  an 
ambitious  course  would  inherently  be  a function  of  a balance  between  teacher 
expectation,  course  content,  and  quality  of  students. 

The  initial  proposal  for  Trends  in  international  Education  Systems  was  written  by  an 
American  trained  Egyptian  faculty  member  and  approved  by  the  Ministry.  This  proposal 
basically  set  the  agenda  for  the  pilot  year.  The  two  American  instructors  worked  the 
proposal  items  Into  the  original  syllabus,  with  the  assumption  that  the 
participants-graduates  of  Egyptian  uhiversities-would  be  prepared  to  do  work  essentially 
comparable  to  that  expect^  of  graduates  of  an  American  institution.  A key  factor  herb 
would  be  the  Ministry's  ability  to  deliver  candidates  who  met  the  criteria  agreed  upon. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  discrepancies  between  the  expectations  and  the  final  outcomes 
of  the  selection  process  were  major  determinants  of  what  happened  in  the  three 
successive  sessions  of  this  module.  The  following  provides  brief  profiles  of  each  of  the 
three  groups  and  identifies  some  of  the  ensuing  problems  caiised  by  the  mismatch 
between  program  goals  and  target  populations,  as  well  as  the  adjustments  they  required. 

Group  1:  January  17  - December  20, 1994. 

In  the  selection  of  the  19  participants  of  this  initial  group  the  established  criteria 
appear  to  have  been  rather  loosely  interpreted,  save  for  the  English  proficiency 
requirement.  Even  though  these  candidates  seemed  to  have  been  selected  only  or 
primarily  on  the  basis  of  their  English  language  ability  and  because  most  of  them  had 
recently  participated  in  a training  course  in  the  United  Kingdom,  there  was  a thirty-two 
point  spread  in  the  language  scores,  which  ranged  from  64%  to  96%.  All  members  of 
this  group,  with  one  exception,  were  teachers,  not  middle-management  people.  Most 
were  age  30  to  40  and  had  b^n  with  the  MinisUy  10+  years. 

The  fact  that  this  class  consisted  primarily  of  teachers  explained,  in  retrospect,  much 
of  the  considerable  resistance  they  showed  initially  to  homework  assigrunents  and 
library  work-and  in  fact,  to  the  course  itself.  The  instmctors  had  been  led  to  expect  a 
group  of  highly  motivated  middle  management  employees  enthusiastically  thirsting  for 
knowledge  of  global  education.  We  found  instead  a group  of  reluctant  teachers,  sullenly 
resentful  of  having  been  taken  from  their  classes  and  every-day  routines.  They 
complained  of  feeling  stressed  because  of  their  "heavy  course  load”-with  this  third 
course  (International  Trends)  added,  on  short  notice  (a  further  inconvenience),  to  two 
concurrent  courses  they  already  carried.  But  since  the  teachers  were  given  full  release 
time  from  their  teaching  responsibilities  in  the  schools  to  participate  in  this  program,  the 
three-course  load  did  not  seem  overwhelming.  There  had  to  be-and  was,  in  fact-another 
explanation  for  the  participants'  initial  resistance  to  the  course,  to  the  ambitious  syllabus, 
to  the  out-of  class  assignments-an  explanation  that  gradually  surfaced  later  on  as  the 
session  progressed.  At  first,  from  time  to  time  someone  would  complain  that  the  work 
they  were  given  was  interfering  with  their  jobs.  It  was  finally  revealed  that  although  they 
had  been  given  zero  teaching  loads,  the  schedule  for  the  International  Trends  class 
conflicted  with  the  time  when  they  were  engaged  in  private  tutoring,  a tradition  in  the 
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Egyptian  educational  system  which  allows  teachers  to  substantially  augmoit  their 
salaiies  by  giving  private  lessons  prior  to  the  Thanaweya  Anuna,  the  govemmoit  exit 
exam  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  of  high  school.  With  an  average  reported  salary  of 
LE  150  ($40)  a month,  many  teachers,  including  those  In  our  class,  claimed  to  be 
compelled  to  do  private  tutoring  to  supplement  their  income. 

Another  cause  for  discontent  in  this  first  cycle  that  slowly  came  to  light  was  the  &ct 
that  the  participants  professed  to  have  no  idea  why  they  were  attending  a program  at  the 
American  University.  They  claimed  they  had  not  b^n  advised  by  the  Ministry  of  the 
goals  and  potential  rewards  of  such  a program.  As  soon  as  this  oversi^  was 
discovered,  a representative  of  the  Ministry  was  called  in  to  explain  the  program's  goals 
to  the  participants  in  detail,  including  the  prospects  for  promotion.  But  by  this  time,  two 
months  into  the  program,  many  expressed  a lack  of  interest  in,  and  even  their  disdain  at, 
the  idea  of  promotion.  Again,  among  other  reasons  for  this  attitude  was  the  hovering 
presence  of  tutoring.  Promotion  would  exclude  them  fix)m  this  sometimes  very  lucrative 
practice. 

And  finally,  as  expected.  Group  1 was  adversely  affected  by  the  considerable  range 
of  language  proficiency.  About  halt  a dozen  of  the  students  seemed  to  understand  very 
little  of  what  went  on  in  class  and  even  more  were  unable  to  read  and  comprehend  end 
the  somewhat  advanced,  technical  language  of  the  assigned  readings.  Faced  with  the 
difQculties  with  comprehension  in  class,  the  instmctors  made  adjustments  by 
simplifying  speech  patterns,  slowing  down  the  delivery,  fi^uently  repeating,  and 
introducing  a Socratic  approach  to  the  information  in  the  readings. 

After  the  tensions  of  the  first  class,  the  relationship  between  students  and  instructors 
became  one  of  coraderie  and  a diligent  and  eager  exchange  of  information  and  ideas,  as 
we  rmdertook  to  subtly  began  to  alter  the  contents  of  the  syllabus  to  fit  the  ^titudes  of 
the  students.  We  shortened  selected  readings,  reduced  the  number  of  written  reaction 
papers,  and  gave  the  class  some  release  time  for  library  projects  to  be  carried  out  at  the 
AUC  libraiy-an  important  opportunity,  continued  also  for  the  subsequent  two  groiq>s, 
since  as  teachers  the  students  had  no  library  facilities  at  their  disposal.  After  'a  brief 
orientation,  use  of  the  library  quickly  became  one  of  the  highlights  of  the  program. 

The  fact  remained,  thou^  that  the  students,  regardless  of  the  issue  of  motivation, 
appeared  exhausted  after  the  many  hours  in  class  in  addition  to  the  homework 
assignments,  on  top  of  their  other  comnutments.  Both  the  course  content  and  the  dialog 
in  class  suffered  because  the  students  felt  overloaded. 

Despite  all  the  problems,  however,  the  experience  with  the  pilot  group  yielded 
several  positive  outcomes.  Notably,  the  inclusion  of  guest  speakers  in  the  proceedings 
proved  to  be  an  unexpected  catalyst  In  spite  of  the  instructors'  apprehension  of  how  the 
speakers  would  be  received  given  the  unforeseen  attitudes  and  language  discrepancies  in 
this  group,  we  were  surprised  and  gratified  at  the  enthusiastic  response.  The  class  asked 
intelligent,  pertinent  questions  and  enjoyed  their  conversations  with  the  speakers  during 
break  time.  Further,  the  topic  of  one  of  the  guest  lectures-the  varieties  of  teaching 
methodology  found  world-wide-was  the  inq)etus  for  the  successful  conclusion  of  several 
of  the  final  student  projects,  and  indeed  for  the  positive  closure  to  the  students'  course 
work. 

By  focusing  more  on  methodology  we  at  last  found  a stabilizing  tail  for  our 
wig-wagging  kite  in  this  comse.  Tying  onto  the  methodological  ploy,  we  began  to  use 
course  content  to  demonstrate  those  methods  which  interested  the  class  most:  dd)ate, 
panel  discussions,  group  research,  class  presentations,  and  cooperative  learning.  At  the 
time  of  the  final  presentations  this  class  presented  some  thought^  useful  projects. 
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Group  2:  January  IS  ~ July  20, 1995. 

In  contrast  to  the  procedures  used  in  creating  Group  1,  in  identifying  the  participants 
for  this  second  cycle  of  the  program  the  Ministry  enforced  the  official  selection  criteria 
more  rigorously.  The  average  profile  of  the  second  group  was  that  of  an  older  individual 
(age  40*50)  with  administrative  or  supervisory  responsibilities  (14  of  the  19  participants) 
who  stood  to  benefit  from  the  program  in  terms  of  possible  advancement  within  the 
ranks  of  the  Ministry.  Participants  of  this  group  were  highly  motivated  and  were  more 
focused  on  their  studies. 

The  problem,  once  again,  was  Enghsh  language  proficiency.  This  group  of  students 
were^  initially  tested  using  the  university's  EPET  English  skills  test  as  well  as  an 
associated  writing  skills  test.  The  results  indicated  a wide  disparity  in  English  language 
ability-an  overall  thirty-eight  point  spread  in  scores  (48%  -86%).  A further  breakdown 
of  the  scores  showed  that  9 can^dates  scored  in  the  58%-86%  range  while  over  one  half 
of  the  candidates  fell  in  the  48%  - 56%  range,  well  below  the  minimum  60%  required 
for  acceptance  into  the  progrartL  A suggestion  by  the  instructors  of  the  English  modules 
that  the  class  be  divided  into  two  sections  along  the  lines  of  language  ability  was 
rejected  by  the  Ministry',  so  the  program  proceeded  as  prescribed. 

Our  experience  with  this  group  highlighted  the  difficult  relationship  between 
language  proficiency  and  course  content.  Teachers  in  the  English  language  module  of 
the  program  laud^  the  cycle  2 participants  for  their  enthusiasm  and  indicated 
satisfaction  that  their  comse  succeeded  in  reducing  the  disparities  in  language  abiUty 
within  the  group.  However,  our  experience  was  quite  different:  when  it  came  to  the 
concepts  and  the  level  of  written  and  spoken  discourse  of  the  international  Trends  class, 
the  progress  made  in  the  English  classes  clearly  fell  short  of  functional  adequacy.  It  was 
simply  not  enough. 

Thus  further  adjustments  were  in  order.  Given  the  problems  experienced  with  the 
pilot  group  with  regard  to  the  selected  readings,  we  intended  to  switch  to  a text  which 
used  simpler  language  and  presented  comparisons  among  selected  international  ^sterns 
in  five  major  dimensions;  student,  teacher,  principal,  educational  governance,  and  the 
impact  of  social  and  cultural  influences  on  education,  eliminating  or  minimizing 
historical  and  political  considerations  (Richard  P.  McAdams,  T.essnns  from  Abroad: 
How  Other  Countries  Educate  Their  Children).  However,  in  an  infiastructural  glitch,  in 
the  end  copies  could  not  be  obtained  and  distributed  as  previously  agreed.  With  that 
expectation  not  fulfilled,  we  reverted  back  to  selected  readings,  lectures  with  charts  on 
the  blackboard,  albeit  in  simpler  language,  and  discussions  in  class.  While  some  of  the 
same  strategies  that  proved  effective  with  the  first  group  continued  to  be  used,  as  the 
program  wore  on  more  and  more  items  on  the  original  ^llabus  had  to  be  dropped. 
Written  work  became  minimum,  number  of  guest  speakers  dropped  from  five  to  one, 
discussions  of  readings  took  longer  and  became  more  redun^L  The  participants 
remained  enthusiastic  and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  class  discussions,  but  the  level  of  the 
information  being  disbursed  was  alarmingly  less  and  less,  although  the  students  did  not 
seem  to  be  aware  of  this  change.  They  were  quite  happy  to  debate  how  teacher  training 
in  Egypt  might  be  improved  and  made  comparable  to  other  ^sterns,  resulting  in  higher 
teachers'  salaries,  or  to  shake  their  heads  at  the  social  problems  of  other  state  systems 
who  insist  on  a separation  of  church  and  state. 

With  the  need  for  these  downward  adjustments  in  expectations  as  to  the  scope  and 
volume  of  material  to  be  covered  in  the  International  Tren^  class,  it  was  curious  to  find 
at  staff  meetings  that  all  other  project  faculty  seemed  up-beat  and  impressed  by  the 
improvements  shown  by  this  group.  They  favored  this  group  over  the  pilot  group,  who 
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had  admittedly  been  contentious  but  who,  in  my  estimation,  had  grown  and  had 
stretched  themselves  in  the  course  of  the  program  and  who,  in  the  end,  had  produced 
some  very  fine  final  projects  (something  that  the  current  group  was  not  c^»ble  of 
doing).  Obviously  there  was  a factor  missing,  which  turned  out  to  be  one  of  language 
replacement  (^estioned  point  blank,  the  instructor  of  every  other  module  (other  than 
thk  of  the  English  language  practicum)  admitted,  in  some  cases  reluctantly,  that  English 
as  the  mode  of  instruction  had  been  all  but  abandoned.  By  now,  the  other  instructors 
were  teaching  (or  "explaining")  the  fine  points  in  Arabic.  Although  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  original  guidelines  for  the  program,  this  seemed  a more  realistic  approach, 
given  the  students'  difficulties  with  English.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  clearly  not  an 
option  for  the  International  Trends  course  since  neither  instructor  spoke  Arabic. 

Having  abandoned  the  idea  of  covering  the  course  cotuetu  set  in  the  ^llabus, 
students  and  instmctors  in  International  Trends  continued  with  lively  discussions  in  the 
classroom,  occasionally  struggling  through  more  complicated  English  readings.  This 
group  tended  to  toe  the  "party  line."  fiercely  defending  the  Egyptian  i^stem  while  at  the 
same  time  acknowledging  the  need  for  change.  Unlike  the  first  group,  many  of  these 
students  always  spoke  of  improving  the  system  in  optimistic  tones.  The  one  time  when 
their  optimism  fl^ed  was  after  a field  experience  to  visit  the  Cairo  American  College, 
a private  K-12  facility  which  we  felt  would  provide  them  with  an  example  of  excellence 
in  American-style  education.  Unfortunately,  instead  of  being  encourage^  they  found  the 
contrast  between  this  school  and  most  Egyptian  government  schools  (as  well  as  many 
schools  in  the  United  States,  as  we  pointed  out)  so  great  that  many  of  them  came  away 
from  the  experience  in  a very  sober  mood. 

The  liveliest  discussion  which  occurred  during  this  session  served  to  point  out  a 
curious  dichotorr^  in  the  group  that  was  sparked  by  the  reading  of  a children's  book 
called  "The  Day  of  Ahmed's  Secret.”  It  is  a charming  book  (or  so  I thought)  about  a 
young  boy  who  drives  a donkey  cart  delivering  buta  gas  to  help  his  family.  With 
beautiful  illustrations  the  book  follows  Ahmed  through  a typical  day  in  Cairo. 

On  this  last  day  of  class,  I had  decided  to  do  something  "f^"  I turned  the  students  into  a 
second  grade  class  (8  year  olds)  and  read  to  them.  Then  I asked  for  reactions  to  the 
book.  The  "discussion"  turned  into  a shouting  match  between  those  who  vehemently 
opposed  Egypt  as  anything  other  than  a progressive  industrial  society  and  others  who 
were  willing  to  acknowledge  the  realities  of  an  overpopulated  society  that  educators 
must  work  toward  changing.  Though  the  outcome  of  this  exercise  was  totally  unplanned 
and  unexpected  it  seemed  to  underscore  the  need  for  and  value  of  broader  perspectives 
provided  by  a program  such  as  this  collaboration  between  AUC  and  the  Mi^stry.  After 
the  smoke  had  cleared,  we  all  parted  fiiends,  and  I left  the  class  with  an  optimism  which 
had  seriously  eroded  during  the  teaching  of  the  course. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  second  year  of  the  program,  my  major  recorrunendation 
was  to  abandon  entirely  the  pretence  of  English  language  instruction  and  for  the  CAC£ 
administrators  of  the  program  to  hire  an  Egyptian  faculty  member  to  teach  the  course  in 
International  Trends.  To  this  end,  I (and  subsequently  Dr.  Aydelott)  resigned  from  the 
program.  While  meeting  and  working  with  Egyptian  colleagues  in  the  education  field 
was  a most  enjoyable  and  rewarding  e?q)erience,  I was  not  prepared  to  once  again  face 
the  fiustrations  of  teaching  a content  course  to  a class  whose  English  language  abilities 
were  limited  at  best. 

During  the  tall  term  of  1995  several  meetings  between  representatives  of  the 
American  University  in  Cairo  and  the  Ministry  ofEducation  resulted  in  a redistribution 
of  the  45  hours  required  for  the  International  Trends  in  Educational  Systems  module.  In 
this  new  configuration  ten  hours  were  10  be  devoted  to  teaching  methods  in  accordance 
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with  a request  from  participants  from  both  Group  1 and  Group  2.  Another  eight  hours  of 
instruction  were  to  cover  subjects  such  as  educational  technology,  assessment  and 
accountability,  curriculum  integration,  and  learning  styles.  The  remaining  27  hours 
would  still  deal  with  international  education. 

Five  faculty  members  were  identified  who  were  willing  to  teach  the  branch  areas  of 
this  module,  and  Dr.  Aydelott  and  I were  asked  to  continue  with  the  International  Trends 
segment,  which  we  finely  agreed  to  do.  However,  instead  of  the  team  teaching  ^proach 
we  had  used  with  the  other  two  groups,  with  both  of  us  present  for  the  majority  of 
classes  for  purposes  of  continuity-because  of  time  constraints  we  split  the  material 
between  us  and  presented  it  in  separate  segments. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  stated  purpose  of  the  program  had  also  undergone  a subtle 
change.  The  rationale  now  read,  "lire  program  was  designed  to  upgrade  the 
management  capabiUties  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  by  providing  a nucleus  of 
Ministry  administrators  with  the  basic  skills  needed  to  absorb  the  anticipated  inputs  of 
management  information,  in-service  teacher  training,  faciUty  expansion  and  policy 
studies  to  produce  effective  program  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  population  growth  in 
£gypt  " rationale  clearly  represented  a swing  ^m  international 

competitiveness  to  more  internal  concerns  of  Egyptian  education. 

Group  3:  February  26  - April  17, 1996. 

The  profile  of  this  group  was  very  similar  to  Group  2 with  respect  to  age  (40  - 50 
year  old),  years  of  service,  and  wide  range  of  English  language  proficiency,  with  a 
thirty-two  point  spread  in  scores  (56%  - 88%)  on  the  English  proficiency  test.  Once 
again,  however,  we  missed  oiu*  professional  target  profile  since  the  majority  of  these 
selectees  were  teachers  or  support  staff  such  as  librarians  rather  than  middle 
management  personnel. 

This  class  was  Judged  by  some  other  instructors  In  the  program  to  be  of  low  English 
proficiency  but  high  motivation.  But  there  was  httle  evidence  of  motivation  in  my 
sections  of  the  program.  Students  were  often  late  to  class,  sometimes  by  30  to  60 
minutes,  citing  a range  of  excuses  or  explanations,  including  having  been  to  prayer. 
They  would  interrupt  lectures  or  discussions  with  irrelevant  questions  or  comments  or, 
as  one  memorable  student,  doze  most  of  the  time  but  occasionally  rouse  himself  long 
enough  to  expound  irrelevantly  on  a favorite  theoiy  or  observation,  only  to  doze  off 
again.  The  students  often  wanted  to  start  class  late  and  be  released  early,  by  half  an  hour 
or  an  hour.  They  were  tired,  they  said-a  complaint  I was  certain  was  true  since,  once 
again,  they  h^  a full  morning  scheduled  in  the  computer  lab  before  this  class.  In  short, 
of  the  three  groups  this  one  showed  the  least  motivation  and  self  discipline.  It  almost 
seemed  the  Ministry  had  run  out  of  deserving  candidates. 

Like  the  other  two  groups.  Group  3 was  interested  in  methods  of  teaching  and 
valued)  any  useful  materials  shared  with  them.  Most  out-of-class  as  well  as  in-class 
discussions  had  to  do  with  this  subject  and  with  sources  where  they  might  obtain  various 
types  of  teaching  materials.  My  role  had  become  that  of  a resource  person  for  them,  in  a 
subject  of  interest  to  them  but  one  different  fiom  the  intended  focus  of  the  course. 

The  evaluation  of  this  three-cycle  program  took  two  forms.  Feedback  was  solicited  from 
the  participants  after  each  session  and  the  results  shared  with  the  instructors  for 
diagnostic  purposes  A more  comprehensive  assessment  was  attenqrted  after  the  program 
was  concluded  so  that  somewhat  longer-term  effects  and  perspectives  can  be  gauged.  To 
the  latter  end,  participants  from  all  three  groups  of  the  MOE/AUC  certificate  initiative 


were  invited  by  the  program  coordinators  to  take  part  in  a general  follow-up  meeting  for 
all  program  graduates  on  the  AUC  campus  in  the  evening  of  November  21, 1996. 

The  response  from  Groups  2 and  3 was  excellent,  with  14  of  19  graduates  from 
Group  2 and  16  of  20  students  from  Group  3 attending.  Group  I was  the  least 
responsive,  with  only  6 of  the  18  people  who  finished  the  program  present-possibly 
because  too  much  time  had  passed  since  their  role  in  the  program,  bemuse  of  too  little 
outcome  from  the  program,  or  because  contacts  with  some  of  them  could  not  be 
established. 

During  this  meeting  all  attendees  were  asked  to  (anonymously)  fill  out  an  Informal 
questioiuiaire  designed  to  assess  the  efficacy  and  long-term  effects  of  the  program  as  a 
whole.  This  method  of  evaluation  was  choSen  because  of  the  consensus  among  the  Staff 
that  in  the  Cairo  environment  mailed  questionnaires  would  either  never  reach  the 
participants  or  never  be  returned,  nor  would  telephone  surveys  yield  candid  responses. 
In  addition,  as  it  turned  out,  several  of  the  respondents  needed  help  in  translating  the 
questions  into  Arabic,  and  some  in  fact  responded  in  Arabic.  Such  help  was  readily 
available  at  the  meeting-which  was  viewed  and  warmly  welcomed  by  all  as  a "reunion" 
Based  on  an  analysis  of  the  returned  questionnaires,  retrospective  reactions  to  the 
program  seem  to  have  sorted  out  into  two  major  divisions.  While  89%  of  the 
participants  judged  the  program  "highly  valuable"  to  themselves  as  professional  people, 
and  94%  indicated  they  would  recommend  such  a program  to  a colleague,  78% 
experienced  no  change  ("promotions")  in  their  Jobs  and  expected  none.  During  informal 
discussions  when  individual  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions  at 
more  length,  many  speculated  that  the  Ministry  had  no  vision  or  plans  from  the  outset  to 
utilize  their  newly  trained  personnel  in  ways  which  would  benefit  both  the  Ministry  and 
the  trainees  themselves. 

Although  this  paper  has  dealt  with  the  program  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
international  Trends  module,  the  general  conclusions  are  reflective  of  the  experiences  of 
all  six  modules.  Language  of  instruction-the  uneven  and  generally  inadequate  levels  of 
English  proficiency  was  perhaps  the  impediment  most  responsible  for  the  gradual 
erosion  of  the  program  in  terms  of  the  language  and  stated  goals  of  the  original  proposal. 
In  tlie  International  Trends  module  it  was  manifested  by  a general  lessening  of  the 
amount  and  quaUty  of  information  disbursed  as  well  as  in  the  requirements  of  written 
work,  especially  in  Groups  2 and  3 In  other  modules  English  as  the  language  of 
instruction  was  dropped  by  virtually  everyone  and  Arabic  was  used  in  the  classes 
whenever  possible.  The  Enghsh  language  classes  became  more  rudimentary  as  the  need 
to  narrow  the  gap  in  English  language  competency  became  more  evident  with 
succeeding  classes. 

Lack  of  adequate  communication  between  the  Ministry  and  members  of  the 
participant  groups  contributed  to  student  attitude  problems  which  affected  all  modules. 
This  was  especially  true  in  the  pilot  group  although  it  somewhat  improved  in  the  2nd 
and  3rd  groups. 

Organizational  weaknesses  also  took  their  toll.  For  example,  failure  to  schedule  the 
modules  to  avoid  overlap  in  computer  lab  time  as  well  as  other  overlapping  out-of-class 
assignments  tended  to  fiuther  debilitate  the  energies  of  the  participants,  adversely 
affecting  the  quality  of  work  and  general  attitudes  toward  the  classes. 

On  balance,  the  MOE/AUC  program,  and  especially  the  International  Trends  module, 
was  an  at  times  fiiistrating  and  yet  in  the  end  rewarding  experience  for  participants  and 
instructors  alike.  The  frustrations  came  for  the  most  part  from  the  inconsistencies 
between  the  program's  original  visions,  goals,  guidelines  and  requirements  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  selectees’  linguistic  preparedness  and  ften-motivation  n he  ther.  he 
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goals,  whether  in  their  original  or  revised  form,  were  commendable,  but  they  had  not 
been  matched  by  an  assessment  of  participaitt  needs  as  the  basis  for  their  selection  or  a 
clear  vision  of  intended  outcomes  or  of  prospects  for  utilizing  the  results.  Viewed  as  a 
pilot  program,  an  experiment  that  tolerated  trial  and  error  and  invited  adjustments,  and 
one  that  taught  lessons,  this  undertaking  clearly  delivered.  Apart  from  its  organizational 
and  academic  weaknesses,  the  experience  also,  without  doubt,  left  its  mark  on  the 
participants.  A program  such  as  this  carmot  by  itself  bring  about  change.  What  it  can  and 
did  accomplish  was  opening  up  a new  vista  for  the  participants,  a window  through 
which  what  is  close  to  home  can  be  seen  and  judged  more  objectively.  Nothing  is  better 
proof  that  this  window  was  not  blind  than  the  virtually  unanimous  hope  expressed  by 
those  at  the  reunion  that  more  like  this  experience  for  them  is  yet  to  come. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Background  of  The  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education 

The  establishment  of  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education  (HKIEd)  in  September 
1994  signified  a step  forward  in  the  development  of  teacher  education  in  Hong  Kong. 
By  merging  the  previous  colleges  of  education,  the  Institute  has  become  an  autonomous 
publicly-fimded  institution  divorced  from  the  direct  management  of  the  Education 
Department  (the  education  authority  of  Hong  Kong).  The  change  of  status  has  allowed 
the  Institute  more  flexibility  in  managing  resources  in  professionally  desirable  ways  and 
developing  academic  quality.  Being  the  sole  provider  of  certificated  teachers  for  primary 
schools  and  junior  forms  of  secondary  schools  the  HKIEd  has  the  mission  to  develop 
into  a centre  of  excellence  for  the  education  of  teachers  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  Practicum  Curriculum  In  the  New  Course 

To  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  pre-service  teachers,  a practicum  curriculum 
has  been  introduced  to  the  Certificate  in  Primary  Education  (CT  Primary)  Course  to 
replace  the  traditional  Teaching  Practice.  The  new  design  incorporates  four  main 
themes: 

1.  the  cognitive  approach  of  reflective  practice  (Schon.  1987)  is  adopted  in  place  of 
the  traditional  sl^l-based  based  training 

2.  integration  of  theory  and  practice  (McIntyre  & Hagger.  1992)  is  considered  more 
conducive  to  the  development  of  professiorral  competence  than  merely  putting 
theory  into  practice 

3.  collaboration  is  emphasized  in  addition  to  cooperation 

4.  the  development  of  pedagogical  content  knowledge  (Shulman.  1987)  as  opposed  to 
simply  acqiriring  teaching  skills 

In  practice,  the  practicum  curricirlum  is  composed  of  a campus-based  element  and  a 
school-based  clement  The  campus-based  Practicum  Seminar  offers  student  teachers 
(STs)  chances  to  critically  examine  practices  in  action  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of 
teaching.  It  is  a forum  where  STs  leam  to  reflect  through  observing  experts  engage  in 
educational  discourse  and  develop  reflectivity  by  actively  participating  in  the  discourse. 
Different  modes  of  School  Experience  are  structured  to  provide  STs  with  progressive 
learning  experience  throughout  the  two  years  of  the  course.  Starting  from  School 
Attachment  to  (Cooperating  Teacher  Scheme  ((CTS)  and  finally  to  Block  Teaching 
Practice,  STs  leam  through  observing  others  teach,  through  teaching  in  collaboration 
with  cooperating  teachers  (CTs)  and  through  teaching  independently.  They  gradually 


build  up  confidence  and  acquire  professional  competence  that  is  required  for  coping 
with  complex  classroom  situations.  STs  are  encouraged  to  reflect  in  and  on  their  action 
(Schon,  1987)  to  develop  their  personal  theory.  The  alternating  of  Practicum  Seminars 
and  School  Experience  in  the  course  enables  STs  to  integrate  theory  and  practice  and 
develop  pedagogical  content  knowledge. 

Partnership  Between  the  HKIEd  and  Primary  Schools  In  Hong  Kong 

In  the  past,  when  Colleges  of  Education  placed  STs  in  primary  schools  for  their 
Teaching  Practice,  schools  assiuned  the  responsibility  of  providing  places  for  STs  to 
practice  theories  they  had  learned.  College  lecturers  were  expected  to  supervise  STs' 
teaching  - to  advise  and  assess  STs.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  STs  could  teach 
independently  without  much  assistance  from  school  teachers.  In  order  tosafegirard 
pupils'  interest,  STs  were  only  requested  to  comply  with  school  regulations  and  adhere 
to  the  scheme  of  work.  To  monitor  STs!  behaviotrr  in  school,  heads  were  invited  to 
complete  a report  at  the  end  of  the  Teaching  Practice.  For  the  piupose  of  reporting,  some 
school  heads  and  regular  teachers  would  observe  STs'  teaching. 

With  minimal  support  from  schools,  some  STs  experienced  endless  frustration  in  having 
to  cope  with  the  day-to-day  teaching.  They  resolved  to  seeking  immediate  solutions  to 
classroom  problems  without  considering  the  long  term  effects.  Faced  with  the  cruel 
reality  of  the  classroom,  they  foimd  the  airtrs  and  principles  advocated  by  College  tutors 
irrelevant  This  feeling  of  conflict  between  theory  and  practice  persisted  and  affected 
their  professional  development  Maynard  & Furlong  (1993)  pointed  out  that  trainee 
teachers  often  went  througli  a mtmter  of  distinct  stages  of  development,  namely  Early 
ideahsm.  survrval.  recognizing  difficirlties  hitting  the  plateau  and  moving  on.  Anderson 
et  al.  (1995)  suggested  that  the  "sink  or  swim"  approach  adopted  in  the  past  could  at  best 
contribute  to  the  acqirisition  of  survival  skills. 

Literature  (Alexander,  1990:  Maynard  & Furlong,  1993:  Furlong  et  al..  1988; 
Wilkin,  1992)  su^ested  that  STs  need  different  forms  of  knowledge  for  professional 
development.  Institute  tutors  (ITs)  possess  theoretical  knowledge  and  regular  teachers 
possess  practical  knowledge,  together  they  shoirld  work  collaboratively  to  help  STs 
integrate  theory  and  practice. 

A partnership  which  enhances  collaboration  between  the  Institute  and  schools  is 
crucial  for  helping  STs  reflect  on  their  teaching  and  move  on  after  they  have 
familiarized  themselves  with  routine  teaching  tasks.  The  introduction  of  the  Ckxrperating 
Teacher  Scheme  (CTS)  to  the  initial  education  of  primary  school  teachers  is  the  first 
attempt  to  establish  such  a partnership  in  Hong  Kong.  A triadic  relatiorrship  is  to  be 
created  among  the  Institute  tutors  (FTs),  the  cooperating  teachers  (CTTs)  and  the  student 
teachers  (STs).  It  must  be  emphasiz^  that,  basic  to  oirr  belief  the  paramoimt  concern  of 
all  three  parties  is  the  pupils  at  school  who  will  be  the  ultirrrate  beneficiary  of  the 
irmovation. 

The  Cooperating  Teacher  Scheme  (CTS) 

The  (Cooperating  Teacher  Scheme  was  first  introduced  in  the  academic  year  1994-95. 
It  completed  its  second  year  of  operation  in  1996.  As  a key  element  of  the  School 
Experience  programme,  it  provides  first-year  STs  of  the  two-year  full-time  (CE  Primary 
Course  with  structirred  experiences  of  learning  to  teach  and  opportunities  to  try  out 
different  teaching  approaches  in  the  classroom.  Gtridance  is  expected  fixrm  both 
experienced  teachers  and  FTs.  The  objectives  of  the  (CTS  are: 
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1 . to  help  STs  adapt  to  the  environment  of  the  school 

2.  to  help  STs  understand  the  pupils  they  are  going  to  teach 

3.  to  allow  STs  and  CTs  to  observe  each  other's  lessons  and  discuss  teaching  strategies 

4.  to  allow  STs  and  CTs  to  share  each  other's  experiences 

5.  to  help  STs  plan  lessons  and  deal  with  pupils'  problems 

The  CTS  took  place  in  the  second  semester  for  4 weeks  as  tte  second  block  of 
School  Experience.  (The  first  block  of  School  Experience  was  scheduled  for  the  first 
semester  in  theformof  Attachment  dming  which  STs  spent  2-3  days  in  a kindergarten 
and  5 days  in  a primary  school).  Under  the  CTS  each  ST  was  assigned  at  least  one  CJT 
who  was  expected  to  cany  out  the  following  roles: 

1.  advisory  role 

• provide  STs  with  background  information  about  pupils,  duties  of  a teacher  and 
availability  of  resources  in  the  school 

• help  STs  leam  fixrm  lesson  observation  and  related  activities 

• help  STs  plan  lessons  and  cany  out  follow-up  work 

• help  STs  evaluate  and  reflect  on  their  own  teaching 

2.  counselling  role 

• provide  STs  with  personal  support  when  needed 

3.  administrative  role 

• schedule  different  kinds  of  activities  for  STs  during  the  Teaching  Practice  period 

• liaise  with  ITs 

• help  STs  work  out  a scheme  of  work  for  the  Teaching  Practice  period 

4.  socializing  role 

• work  collaboratively  with  STs 

• help  STs  liaise  with  other  teachers 

In  its  first  year  (1994-95)  of  operation,  the  CTTS  was  divided  into  three  phases.  Phase 
I (Orientation)  normally  took  up  the  first  two  to  four  days  during  which  STs  observed 
the  CTs*  lessons  Class  observation  was  followed  by  post-lesson  conferencing.  Phase  2 
(Collaborative  Teaching)  lasted  four  to  six  days.  During  this  period,  STs  andCTTs 
worked  collaboratively  in  planning,  preparing  and  teaching  lessons.  This  prepared  the  in 
Phase  STs  for  independent  teaching  inPhase  3 (Independent  Teaching)  which  spanned 
over  two  to  three  weeks.  In  this  phase,  the  (TTs  observed  the  STs*  lessons  and  guided  the 
latter  to  reflect  on  their  performance  in  post-lesson  conferencing. 

A Comparison  between  CTS  94  95  and  CTS  95-96 

Some  changes  to  both  the  philosophy  and  implementation  of  the  scheme  were  made 
in  its  second  year  of  operation  ( 1995-96).  Firstly,  the  94-95  cohort  had  their  first  two 
blocks  of  School  Experience  in  two  different  primary  schools  and  had  more  exposure  to 
different  kinds  of  schools,  whereas  over  80%  of  the  95-96  cohort  went  to  the  same 
school  for  better  coherence  of  the  programme.  Secondly,  the  three  phases  were  merged 
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for  the  CTS  95  96.  In  other  words,  STs  might  start  teaching  independently  from  the  first 
day.  The  operation  resembled  the  traditional  Teaching  Practice.  Thirdly,  the  number  of 
lessons  to  be  observed  by  both  CT  and  ST  was  reduced,  implying  that  less  support  was 
sought  fix>m  CT.  A fourth  difference  was  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  lessons  for 
collaborative  teaching.  In  actual  fact,  cooperation  rather  than  collaboration  was  called 
for. 

All  in  all,  the  essence  of  CTS  was  taken  away  in  1995-96.  It  is  understood  that  the 
change  resulted  from  an  attempt  to  counter-balance  the  apprehension  CTs  experienced 
in  the  previous  year.  The  question  Is  whether  the  change  helps  the  Scheme  develop  and 
better  enables  the  STs  to  learn  during  their  time  in  school.  The  changed  Scheme  bluing 
the  same  name  of  CTS  is  worth  our  concern. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  is  the  second  part  of  a series  of  studies  on  the  CTS  described  above.  It  aims  at 
reviewing  the  development  of  the  scheme  over  the  two  years.  The  perceptions  of  CTs 
and  STs  on  the  usefulness  of  the  roles  of  the  CT  were  measured.  The  difference  between 
the  results  of  the  two  years  was  examined. 

The  discrepancies  found  were  explained  and  factors  which  might  have  affected  the 
perceptions  of  the  various  parties  were  discussed. 


METHOD 

Cooperating  Teacher  Scheme  94-95 

In  the  first  year  of  the  study,  investigation  was  conducted  in  the  form  of  a 
questionnaire  survey.  Two  similar  questionnaires  were  administered  after  the  Teaching 
Practice,  They  aimed  at  collecting  the  views  of  CTs  and  STs  respectively  on  the  support 
provided  by  the  CTs  in  faciUtating  the  professional  development  of  the  STs.  Nineteen 
items  on  the  role  of  the  CT  were  listed.  Both  parties  were  requested  to  rate  the 
usefulness  of  the  individual  item  on  a 5 point  Likert  scale  ( 5 Veiy  useful*.  4 'useful';  'not 
sure';  2 'of  little  use';  1 'of  no  use'), 

A separate  section  of  the  questionnaire  solicited  the  CTs' views  on  the  proposed 
support  system.  Given  a choice  of  4 items  and  an  open  ended  item  for  free  response,  the 
CTs  indicated  their  preferences  by  choosing  one  or  more  forms  of  support.  A number  of 
proposed  incentive  systems  were  also  listed  in  the  questionnaire.  CTs  were  invited  to 
choose  one  which  they  felt  would  encourage  teachers  and  schools  to  participate  in  the 
CTS. 

The  questionnaires  were  sent  to  all  the  schools  participating  in  the  CTS  in  the  week 
following  the  end  of  the  Teaching  Practice,  Out  of  the  85  schools.  79  responded,  A total 
of  546  questionnaires  were  returned  from  the  CTs.  Questionnaires  were  also  distributed 
to  the  STs  in  the  Practicum  Seminar  that  immediately  followed  the  Teaching  Practice.  A 
total  number  of  41 1 questionnaires  were  received. 

The  two  sets  of  questionnaires  were  then  sampled  for  analysis  of  data.  The  .■minpling 
was  done  on  a school  basis.  Two  questionnaires  were  randomly  drawn  from  the  returns 
of  each  school  for  both  the  CT  group  and  the  ST  group.  With  some  schools,  only  one 
questionnaire  was  drawn  as  there  was  only  one  returned.  Asaresult,  atotalof  155 
questionnaires  from  the  CTs  and  169  from  the  STs  were  sampled  for  the  purpose  of  the 
study. 
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Cooperating  Teacher  Scheme  95-96 

The  two  questionnaire  surveys  were  repeated  in  the  second  year  of  the  study,  Similar 
procedures  and  sampling  methods  were  adopted  as  in  tlie  first  year.  A total  number  of 
280  questionnaires  from  the  CTs  and  252  from  STs  were  included  in  the  sample  for  the 
study, 

The  questionnaire  surveys  conducted  in  the  second  year  of  the  study  were  supported 
by  interviews  to  increase  the  credibility  of  the  investigation  results.  Seven  CTs  and  one 
protege  of  each  were  randomly  select^  from  the  sample  and  interviewed.  Both  groiq>s 
of  subjects  were  asked  eleven  questions  extended  from  the  questionnaire,  but  they  were 
given  free  rein  in  their  individual  responses. 

RESULT 

The  role  of  the  Cooperating  Teacher 

Generally  speaking,  the  surveys  conducted  in  the  two  years  yielded  similar  results. 
The  findings  of  both  surveys  in^cated  that  the  CTs  consistently  perceived  that  the 
support  they  offered  to  the  STs  helped  the  latter  to  develop  professionally  to  a great 
extent  The  responses  of  the  STs  tended  to  be  more  diversified,  but  in  general  they 
perceived  that  the  various  kinds  of  help  they  received  were  useful. 

The  STs  ratings  of  the  Scheme  for  the  two  years  were  largely  similar.  The  most 
highly  rated  items  remained  the  same,  namely  'provide  ST  with  personal  su{qx)rt', 
'provide  ST  with  information  about  pupils  and  class',  'allow  ST  to  observe  CTs  lessons' . 
'discussion  after  ST  observes  lessons  of  CT.  observe  lessons  of  ST  and  discussion  after 
observing  lessons  of  ST.  However  the  ratings  of  these  items  were  slightly  lower  in  the 
second  year  than  they  were  in  the  first  year. 

The  responses  of  the  CTs  in  both  years  were  quite  consistent  for  all  items,  with  the 
trend  of  them  giving  even  more  favourable  responses  this  year.  As  a matter  of  &ct.  in 
the  second  year  they  rated  their  roles  in  the  Scheme  sUghUy  higher  in  terms  of 
usefulness  than  the  STs  did. 

The  findings  from  the  interviews  corroborated  with  those  of  the  questionnaire-survey 
All  the  CTs  interviewed  agreed  that  , they  had  played  their  part  in  contributing  to  the 
success  of  the  Scheme  CTs  perceived  that  their  contribution  was  best  in  helping  ST  to 
solve  immediate  classroom  teaching  problems  and  giving  tips  for  teaching  situations  on 
a procedural  level.  Helping  STs  to  develop  pedagogic^  content  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  a teacher's  role  and  the  school  curriculum,  were  not  regarded  as  useful 
functions  of  a CT. 

STs  interviewed  all  appreciated  the  help  aiul  support  offered  by  the  CTs.  They 
suggested  that  from  lesson  observations,  they  learned  about  the  pupils  they  were  going 
to  teach,  procedural  matters  like  classroom  routine  and  how  to  deal  with  pupils' 
problems  in  class.  Some  of  the  STs  expressed  that  they  were  impressed  by  the 
professional  commitment  of  the  CTs.  The  majority  reported  that  while  Institute  tutors 
could  give  them  suggestions  on  a wide  range  of  teaching  methods.  CTs'  advice  was 
more  practical  and  more  practicable,  CTs  were  also  found  to  be  more  understanding 
then  FTs  as  they  understood  clearly  the  practical  constraints  in  the  reality.  Although 
some  STs  claimed  that  they  had  better  confidence  in  those  who  based  their  advice  on 
, research  findings,  they  asserted  that  CTs  could  provide  them  with  immediate  help  to 
i solve  classroom  problems. 
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Tlie  most  significant  feature  of  tlie  findings  was  that  both  groups  rated  most  highly 
and  invariably  the  items  which  were  directly  related  to  pupils  and  classroom  teaching 
These  items  matched  with  those  which  STs  rated  most  favourably  in  both  years,  i.e. 
providing  STs  witli  personal  support  and  information  about  pupils  and  class,  observing 
each  other's  lessons  and  post-lesson  conferencing.  On  the  other  hand,  ratings  were 
consistently  low  for  those  items  that  were  of  a liaising  and  socializing  nature  for 
instance,  keeping  in  contact  with  ITs'  and  'helping,  STs  liaise  with  other  teachers'.  In 
between  these  two  categories  there  were  those  items  which  both  Cl's  and  ST  s perceived 
as  'not  sine'  consistently  over  the  two  years.  Roles  related  to  the  ^s’ professional 
development  such  as  planning  of  lessons  with  STs  collaborative  teaching, 
understanding  the  role  of  teacher  and  curriculum  of  school  as  well  as  evaluation  and 
reflection  on  teaching  all  fell  into  this  categoiy. 

Open  ended  responses  from  CTs  revealed  that  although  the  CTS  is  based  on  a 
theoretical  framework  of  close  partnership  between  the  CTthe  ST.  and  the  FT  both  the 
fir§t  and  second  parties  perceived  that  liaison  between  the  CTs  and  the  ITs  was  not 
properly  done.  Interviews  with  STs  suggested  that  communication  between  the  CTs  and 
the  STs  depended  on  whether  STs  actively  approached  CTs.  However,  STs  tended  to 
retreat  from  contacting  CTs  when  they  saw  that  the  CTs  were  busy. 

Support  and  Incentive  Systems 

The  responses  to  the  support  system  over  the  two  years  were  on  the  whole  similar 
The  highest  frequency  went  to  'school-based'  talks  on  the  CTS.'  The  next  item  on  the  list 
was  'disseminating  the  idea  of  CTS  through  seminars'. ' Mentorship  training'  came  third 
for  both  years,  but  there  was  a drop  from  59  4%  in  94-95  to  41.0%  in  95-96.  The  least 
sought  of  support  was  'CTs'  free  access  to  the  Institute  Library. 

The  responses  to  the  various  forms  of  iricentive  in  the  two  years  of  the  study  were 
very  similar.  The  best  received  incentive  was  the  exemption  of  credit  points  for  pursuing 
further  studies  as  a formal  recognition  of  their  contribution  to  the  Scheme.  Monetary 
reward  in  the  form  of  allowances  came  second,  while  'priority  given  to  CTs  to  attend 
in-service  courses'  tagged  behind.  The  least  attractive  reward  was  in-service 

school-based  training  programmes  offered  to  participating  schools. 

TTie  results  obtained  in  the  interviews  with  the  CTs  corresponded  with  those  drawn 
from  the  questionnaire-survey  The  CTs  consistently  perceived  little  need  for 
professional  support  What  they  regarded  as  most  useful  was  briefing  on  the  operation  of 
the  CTS.  in  addition  to  information  on  the  background  of  the  STs  and  the  course 
ciuriculum.  There  was  little  enthusiasm  shown  for  the  incentive  systems  proposed.  In 
general,  the  CTs  felt  that  the  support  and  incentive  systems  had  little  effect  in 
encouraging,  teachers  or  schools  to  participate  in  the  CTS. 

DISCUSSION 

From  the  results,  we  can  see  that  CTs'  acceptance  to  participate  in  the  CTS  has  risen. 
The  CTs  were  more  sure  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Scheme  in  the  second  year,  and  more 
willing  to  participate  in  the  Scheme  in  the  future  However  the  increased  acceptance  did 
not  seem  to  reflect  that  the  quality  of  help  received  by  STs  was  equally  improved.  There 
was  a slight  drop  in  the  second  year  for  items  which  STs  rated  most  favourably.  It  could 
be  inferred  that  the  quality  of  help  might  be  in  question. 

Comparing  the  ratings  of  the  CTs  over  the  two  years,  we  found  a pattern  worth 
mentioning.  We  found  no  great  change  over  the  two  years.  Of  the  various  roles  of  the 
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CTs,  they  consistently  perceived  only  some  of  them  as  useful,  some  of  them  as  "not 
sure",  aid  the  rest  as  "of  little  use".  Tlie  useful  items  were  directly  related  to  piqiils  and 
classroom  teaching.  Those  items  which  received  medium  ratings  (not  sure)  were  related 
to  STs'  professional  development,  such  as 'helping  ST  reflect  on  teaching".  The  items 
which  received  the  lowest  ratings  were  related  to  liaising  and  socializing  with  FTs.  They 
were  both  concerned  with  CTTs'  liaison  work  such  as  'helping  ST  liaise  with  other 
teachers"  and  "keeping,  in  contact  with  FTs".  The  phenomenon  suggested  that  the  CTs 
held  unchanged  views  towards  the  CTTS.  despite  changes  made  to  the  mode  of 
implementation  of  the  CTS  95-96.  (Changes  included  merging  the  three  phases, 
reducing  the  number  of  lessons  observed  both  by  (DTs  and  STs,  and  reducing  the  number 
of  lessons  for  collaborative  teaching.) 

The  CTTS  aims  at  preparing  STs  to  be  reflective  practitioners  through  the 
collaborative  effort  of  the  school  and  the  Institute,  but  the  result  did  not  seem  to  reflect 
that  the  aims  were  achieved.  To  what  extent  do  CTs  understand  the  Scheme?  How  ready 
are  they  to  give  active  assistance?  What  factors  affect  their  perception?  Are  there  any 
changes  in  perceptions  over  the  two  years?  The  following  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the 
questions  from  the  cultural,  institutional  and  personal  perspectives. 

Cultural  Factors 

A major  barrier  to  the  success  of  the  (TS  in  Hong  Kong  at  this  stage  is  the 
professional  climate.  Many  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  are  used  to  doing  their  own  jobs 
individually  as  the  culture  of  collegiality  has  not  yet  been  established.  The  idea  of 
collaborative  work  with  colleagues  in  the  workplace  is  not  widely  practiced.  To  work 
alongside  the  STs  is  something  new  to  the  CTs.  It  is.  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find 
that  CTs  did  not  value  collaboration  and  found  it  difficult  to  make  contribution  towards 
this  end. 

Most  of  the  teachers  in  Hong  Kong  do  not  believe  in  the  sharing  of  responsibility  for 
teacher  education;  they  believe  that  this  should  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Institute. 
CTs  have  litde  exposure  to  the  latest  trend  and  development  in  teacher  educatioa  Due  to 
the  lack  of  awareness  of  the  need  for  change,  they  did  not  accept  the  change  as  readily 
as  they  should.  When  new  demands  were  made  on  them,  they  felt  uncomfortable  in 
carrying  out  the  duties.  They  were  only  at  ease  with  giving  basic  information  and  facts. 
Despite  our  explicit  aims  at  helping  STs  develop  reflectivity,  CTs  were  not  ready  to  help 
STs  reflect  on  their  work.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  tlmt  we  Chinese  are  reluctant  to 
put  forward  our  suggestions  and  opinions  in  relation  to  controversial  issues.  This 
characterizes  our  cherished  wish  to  minimize  conflicts  with  other  people  by  avoiding 
arguable  issues. 

The  (TS  aims  at  introducing  and  fostering  partnership  and  collaboration  between 
schools  and  the  Institute.  To  the  majority  of  CTs  such  a concept  only  found  acceptance 
at  the  enabling  level  but  not  at  the  action  level.  The  seemingly  increased  acceptance  of 
the  Scheme  by  the  CTs  probably  only  indicated  passive  acceptance.  This  also  explains 
why  items  requiring  the  exercise  of  new  skills  such  as  "working  collaboratively  with 
ST",  "helping  STs  reflect  on  teaching",  "keeping  in  contact  with  FTs"  received  only 
medium  to  low  ratings  throughout  the  two  years.  Establishing  pailnership  and 
collaboration  through  sharing  and  cooperation  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  CTS, 
however,  when  this  is  not  achieved,  the  success  of  this  Scheme  is  put  at  stake. 
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Institutional  Factors 


Similar  to  some  overseas  studies  (Beswick  et.  al.  1980;  Applegate  and  Lasley, 
1982,  Martin  and  Wood,  1984),  this  study  has  identified  certain  items  which  both  CTs 
and  STs  have  consistently  given  low  ratings  over  the  two  years.  These  items  have 
revealed  the  inadequacy  of  collaboration  between  the  two  parties.  The  possible  causes  of 
th^  low  ratings  were  time  constraints  and  heavy  workload  of  the  CTs.  In  Hong  Kong, 
primaiy  school  teachers  have  always  been  very  busy.  Right  now,  a number  of 
innovations  are  in  full  swing  such  as  'School  Management  Initiative",  'Target-oriented 
Curriculum".  Primaiy  school  teachers  are,  therefore,  inundated  with  a lot  of  extra  work, 
in  addition  to  their  normal  duties.  This  is  an  undesirable  situation  which  must  be 
rectified  if  improvement  in  the  CTS  is  to  be  made,  otherwise,  even  if  CTs'  acceptance  of 
the  Scheme  rises,  they  will  still  not  be  able  to  devote  as  much  attention  and  give  as 
much  assistance  to  the  STs  as  they  would  like  to.  Consequently  the  level  of  assistance 
rendered  to  STs  by  CTs  remained  at  the  basic  level  of  providing  hard  facts,  of  at 
a higher  professional  level. 

CTs  now  do  play  a more  active  role  in  the  process  of  educating  STs  in  their 
workplace  than  they  used  to  do  in  the  traditional  Teaching  Practice,  e.g.  mutual 
observations  of  lessons  between  CTs  and  STs  was  something  which  was  rather 
uncommon  before  the  introduction  of  the  Scheme.  However,  when  we  analyzed 
individual  items,  we  found  that  CTs  might . not  have  attached  as  much  importance  to 
their  role  as  the  Institute  did.  The  CTs'  perception  was  much  affected  by  the  lack  of 
understanding  of  the  Scheme  itself,  a misrepresented  perception  of  their  own  role, 
insufficient  experience  in  supervising  adults  and  above  all,  their  philosophy  of  teacher 
educatioa  As  a result,  the  Scheme  did  not  move  forward  in  the  second  year. 

In  both  years,  most  CTs  have  i^iceived  the  need  for  a briefing  on  the  CTS,  but  less 
than  half  of  them  wanted  to  be  given  mentorship  training.  The  need  for  support  when 
implementing  an  iimovation  is  directly  related  to  the  novelty  of  the  innovation  perceived 
and  the  extent  to  which  one  is  committed  to  bringing  it  to  success.  The  response  of  the 
CTs  to  the  support  proposed  revealed  their  degree  of  readiness  to  fiuther  extend  their 
help  in  educating  STs.  Complacent  with  their  roles  they  were  performing  and  the  help 
which  they  could  offer,  they  were  less  willing  to  commit  themselves  to  share  new 
r^poKibihty  and  take  up  more  professional  roles  in  the  education  of  teachers  This 
situation  seems  to  fall  short  of  the  aspiration  of  the  Institute  which  aims  at  establishing 
and  fostering  partnership  between  schools  and  the  Institute,  in  line  with  international 
developments  in  the  Practicum  It  is  hoped  that  the  Scheme  could  finally  develop  into  a 
mentoring  system,  with  the  CTs  taking  a proactive  role  in  the  education  of  teachers  in 
the  School  Experience  component. 

In  relation  to  the  incentive  system,  no  one  incentive  was  considered  particularly 
attractive  in  both  years.  In  the  interviews  and  from  the  open-ended  responses,  some  CTs 
mentioned  that  the  job  of  a CT  was  easier  than  expected.  Although  specific  requirements 
were  laid  down  in  the  CTS  Handbook,  there  was  no  monitoring  of  the  CTs'  work.  They 

believed  that  rewards  were  not  needed  because  the  work  required  of  them  was  far  fiom 

heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  result  could  be  interpreted  as  a token  of  identification  with 
the  concept  of  mentorship -a  mission  to  help  in  the  education  of  the  next  generation  of 
teachers.  Some  of  them  did  not  welcome  the  job  at  the  beginning  because  they  were  by 
the  majority  appointed  to  the  task  by  the  school  heads  adopting  whatever  criteria  there 
mght  be.  However,  while  and  after  doing  it,  they  gradually  developed  a genuine  interest 
in  the  job  and  began  to  like  it.  The  satisfaction  derived  and  sense  of  achievement  in 
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observing  the  professional  growth  of  the  STs  under  their  care  provided  sufficient 
reward. 

Of  the  various  roles  of  a CT.  the  liaison  role  of  a CT  was  found  to  be  unsatisfactorily 
HiigrhargftH  in  both  years.  The  concepts  and  rationale  of  the  CTS  was  disseminated 
through  one  three-hour  seminar  and  relevant  Handbooks,  This  might  not  be  adequate  for 
CTs  to  fully  understand  their  liaison  role.  Liaison  between  CTs  and  ITs  is  crucial  for  the 
professional  growth  of  STs.  Role  ambiguity  between  the  CT  and  IT  may  account  for  the 
absence  of  such  liaison  in  both  years. 

Personal  Factors 

CTs  held  preconceptions  of  learning  how  to  teach.  Some  learned  by  inunersion 
themselves  a method  which  they  found  acceptable.  This  preconception  influenced  the 
way  they  helped  the  STs,  consequently,  the  kiid  of  support  which  they  provided  to  their 
STs  resembled  what  they  received  in  the  old  days.  Others  approved  of  learning  to  teach 
through  modelling  and  direct  coaching,  hence,  they  were  willing  to  open  their 
classrooms  and  to  observe  their  STs'  lessons,  TUs  acceptance  is  attested  by  our  findings 
over  the  two  years  with  high  ratings  tended  to  cluster  around  items  related  to  the 
usefulness  of  mutual  observation  of  lessons  and  post  lesson  conferencing. 

In  Hong  Kong,  primary  and  secondary  students  tended  to  learn  through  passive 
reception.  When  these  students  came  to  the  Institute,  they  carried  forward  this  attitude 
and  expected  to  be  told  exactly  how  to  teach.  Reflection  to  them  was  aconqrlete 
novelty.  Without  proper  reflective  skills'  the  chance  that  they  would  make  use  of 
reflection  to  enhance  teaching  can  only  be  low. 

From  our  interviews  with  CTs.  we  found  that  they  wanted  more  contact  with  the  ITs. 
However,  in  the  present  course  under  discussion,  with  over  40  ITs.  it  is  inevitable  that 
there  are  diversified  views  among  them.  They  may  hold  difierent  conceptions  of  the 
CTS.  and  hence  discharge  their  duties  according  to  their  own  philosophy.  Uniformity  of 
approach  is  relatively  difficult  to  achieve  among  autonomous  professionals  As  a result 
of  the  lack  of  communication  between  the  CTs  and  the  ITs,  the  free  flow  of  knowledge, 
which  was  meant  to  encourage  reflection,  contributed  by  the  two  parties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  STs  was  not  made  possible. 


Educating  fiiture  teachers  as  a collaborative  venture  is  beginning  to  gain  acceptance 
now.  The  collaborative  venture  must  have  the  enthusiastic  participation  of  all  relevant 
parties,  i.e.  the  ITs.  the  CTs  and  the  STs.  They  should  form  a cordial  triadic  relationship 
with  the  fourth  party,  the  pupils,  as  the  centre  of  concern.  In  order  that  reform  in  teacher 
education  can  become  a success,  the  perceptions  of  all  relevant  parties  must  change 
accordingly  in  the  first  place.  In  other  words,  a change  in  perceptions  is  a prerequisite  to 
a change  in  actual  practice.  However,  in  our  studies  over  the  two  years,  we  have  found 
no  such  change  in  perceptions  among  any  of  the  three  parties.  This  means  that  our 
newly-introduced  CTS  still  has  a long  way  to  go  before  it  can  claim  any  success. 


Phasing  In  the  Innovation 

Despite  some  gain  in  acceptance  of  the  Scheme  by  the  CTs  over  the  two  years,  not 
much  improvement  in  the  quality  of  help  was  evident  The  form  misht  have  been  maH(* 
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more  well-known  now.  but  the  essence  was  not.  Nevertheless,  we  do  see  potential  for 
development  of  the  Scheme.  We,  therefore,  suggest  a gradual  process  of  development 
for  the  Scheme. 

Dissemination  of  Partnership  Idea 

In  the  context  of  Hong  Kong,  bearing  in  mind  the  traditional  distant  relationship 
between  the  Institute  and  the  schools,  the  innovation  calls  for  better  collaboration. 
Briefing  sessions  and  promotion  seminars  could  only  provide  information  about  the 
operation  of  the  Scheme.  Conceptual  and  attitudinal  issues  must  be  addressed  at  a higher 
level  to  foster  genuine  partnership.  Recent  trends  in  teacher  education  and  concepts  of 
partnerslup  could  be  conveniently  imparted  through  refresher  courses,  in-service 
bachelor  of  education  programmes,  etc. 

Selection  of  Cooperating  Teachers 

Ideally,  CTs  should  represent  experienced  and  good  teachers;  they  may  be  the  first 
teachers  that  the  STs  observe  from  the  other  side  of  the  desk.  The  selection  of  CTs, 
therefore,  should  be  done  with  great  care  and  caution.  Would  it  be  more  desirable  if  the 
CTs  volunteered  for  the  post?  In  Hong  Kong,  the  norm  is  that  CTs  arc  selected  by  their 
headteachers  with  or  without  consulting,  the  teachers  concerned.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
a strong  sense  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  CTs  is  vital  to  the  success  of  the 
Scheme.  The  way  the  CTs  should  be  selected  must  be  reconsidered  by  all  the  parties 
concerned.  We  Suggest  the  adoption  of  a whole-school  approach  which  can  create 
supportive  rapport  among  colleagues  and  encourage  involvement  on  a voluntary  basis. 

Training  and  Support 

The  aim  of  the  CE  Primary  course  of  the  HKIEd  is  to  help  STs  develop  into 
reflective  practitioners.  CTs  are  expected  to  ^cilitate  STs  to  reflect  on  their  teaching. 
Has  the  Institute  clearly  informed  them  of  this  role?  Are  they  able  to  act  as  a facilitator? 
Is  there  a gap  between  what  the  CTs  do  and  the  aspirations  of  the  Institute?  The  lack  of 
knowledge  and  skills  may  explain  the  gap,  hence,  training  is  needed.  Training  should 
meet  the  needs  and  abilities  of  the  CTs.  the  exact  forte  should  be  negotiated  and  agreed 
between  the  Institute  and  the  school. 

In  addition  to  training,  support  flom  all  pertinent  authorities  should  be  madci 
available  to  CTs.  Regardingschools,  iftheycouldkeeptotheratiooflCTtoIST,  the 
former  would  have  more  time  to  render  help  to  the  latter.  Regarding  the  Institute,  it 
should  establish  closer  contact  with  the  schools  ITs  should  tty  to  support  the  CTs  in 
ways  that  both  parties  see  fit.  The  education  authority  in  Hong  Kong  might  also  be  able 
to  help  by  encouraging  more  schools  to  participate  in  this  Scheme. 

Equal  Partnership 

Reform  in  Teaching  Practice  involves  a fundamental  change  to  the  design, 
orgamzation  and  management  of  the  curriculum.  It  requires  a much  more  substantial  and 
continuous  contribution  from  teachers.  If  schools  had  played  an  equal  part  with  the 
Institute  in  this  curriculum  innovation,  the  outcome  would  have  been  much  better, 
partnership  carmot  be  maintained  on  inequality.  Involvement  of  schools  does  not  merely 
mean  the  Instrtute  telling  the  CTs  what  to  do,  schools  should  be  involved  in  the  planning 
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and  organizational  facets  as  we.  This  joint  venture  will  transform  the  relationships  of  all 
parties  within  teacher  education  ■ a true  partnership  working  together  to  make  sense  of 
teacher  educatioa 
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PROFESSIONAL  TRAITS  NEEDED  FOR  CAREER 
SUCCESS:  HOW  IT  RELATES  TO  THE  EDUCATION  OF 

FUTURE  WORKERS 


Zaidatol  Akmaliah  Lope  Pihie  & Zakaria  Kasa 
University  Pertanian  Malaysia 
Malysia 

A successful  business  career  involves  much  more  than  simply  mastering  business 
functions.  According  to  Smith  and  Boyd  (1986)  success  in  working  requires  an 
awareness  and  imderstanding  of  such  factors  as  the  job  acquisition  process,  time 
management,  effective  listening  skills,  verbal  and  non  verbal  communication 
competencies  and  assuring  professional  responsibiUty. 

Chamer  (1988)  Usted  several  factors  that  identify  why  school  leavers  were  not  hired  by 
employers  for  entry-level  jobs.  Factors  identified  are: 

Low  grades  and  low  level  of  academic  accomplishment,  poor  attitudes  and  self 
confidence,  lack  of  goals  and  poorly  motivated,  lack  of  enthusiasm,  lack  of  drive,  little 
evidence  of  initiative,  inability  to  express  self,  poor  speech  presentation,  lack  of  maturity 
and  no  evidence  of  leadership  potential. 

In  addition  to  that  Chamer  claimed  that  they  show  excessive  interest  in  security  and 
benefits,  unrealistic  salary  demands  and  expectatioa  Zakaria  etal,  (1996)  also  found 
that  factory  workers  in  the  district  ofHuluLangat  tend  to  place  high  importance  on 
work  values  such  as  job  security,  career  development  and  economic  returns. 

Brower  (1979)  stated  that  attention  should  be  devoted  to  non-technical  employment 
competencies  for  inclusion  in  the  courses  of  study  in  business  education  programs.  This 
is  supported  by  Lufl  (1986)  who  mentioned  that  nontechnical  employment  competencies 
can  be  viewed  as  an  important  dimension  reflecting  the  degree  to  which  an  individual 
will  be  successful  in  his/her  chosen  occupatioa  He  suggested  that  business  educators  be 
aware  of  the  importance  of  presenting  a well-rormded  carricula  to  their  students  so  that 
the  students  will  be  able  to  function  effectively  in  all  aspects  of  erhployment.  He  also 
found  in  his  study  that  business  educators  placed  the  least  emphasis  on  the  non-technical 
employment  competencies  related  to  stress  management.  Taking  into  consideration  the 
preparation  of  future  workers,  it  is  suggested  that  the  next  wave  of  educational  reform 
should  consider  the  inclusion  of  world  of  work  values  and  attitudes  in  the  school 
cirrriculum. 

The  importance  of  humanistic  values  in  preparing  future  workers  carmot  be  denied. 
Bacharah  (1990)  mentioned  that  humanistic  values  are  universal  values  such  as  love, 
loyalty,  coverage,  devotion  piety,  peace,  tolerance,  respect,  and  compassion.  These 
v^ues  give  dimension,  scope  and  meaning  to  being  human.  Lufl  (1986)  had  identified 
human  relation  principles  needed  for  career  success  as  to  develop  positive  self  concept, 
accept  criticism,  resolve,  conflicts,  cope  with  change,  cope  with  prejudice  and 
discrrmination,  understand  sources  of  values,  rmderstand  ones’  own  values  and  accept 
the  value  of  others. 

Another  important  area  that  should  be  given  emphasis  is  communicatiorL  Flatley 
(1990)  indicated  there  is  an  increased  in  demand  by  business  for  their  employees  to  be 
competent  in  both  written  and  oral  communication  skills.  They  not^  that  good 
communication  skills  are  the  basis  for  development  of  other  skills  Other  aspects  to  be 
considered  as  professional  characteristics  are  as  mentioned  by  Simon  and  Chaney 
(1991).  The  trait  areas  needed  for  job  success  include  attitude  and  human  relations. 
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professional  appearance,  office  etiquette,  business  ethics,  and  time  management.  They 
suggested  that  these  areas  should  be  incorporated  in  the  capstone  courses  to  give 
students  a competitive  edge  in  today’s  job  market.  Currently,  little  research  especially 
in  Malaysia  had  given  emphasis  on  the  impoitance  of  professional  traits  for  career 
success  and  how  this  important  component  being  infill  into  the  present  school 
curriculum 

The  purpose  of  the  study 

The  pmpose  of  the  sttufy  was  to  determine  the  possession  of  professional  traits  needed 
for  career  success  as  perceived  by  the  industrial  workers  in  the  district  of  HuluLangat, 
Selangor.  In  order  to  achieve  this  purpose,  the  following  research  questions  were  asked. 

I)  To  what  extent  do  workers  perceive  they  possess  the  professional  traits  needed 
for  career  success? 

II)  To  what  extent  does  the  perception  of  respondents  being  influenced  by  their 
age,  educational  grade,  marital  status  and  gender? 

The  findings  of  the  study  can  be  used  by  employers  and  entrepreneurs  as  a guide  to 
understand  how  the  workers  perceived  their  professional  traits  and  personahty.  Also, 
educators  can  use  the  finding  for  the  enrichment  of  school  curriculum  especially  in 
courses  related  to  vocational  and  technical  fields  where  students  are  prepared  for  the 
world  of  work. 

Methodology 

The  study  utilized  a descriptive  - correlational  study.  The  population  was  the 
industrial  workers  working  in  factories  in  the  Hulu  Langat  district  The  sample  size  was 
determined  by  using  the  formula  given  by  Cohran  (1977). 

Based  on  the  formula,  an  unkown  number  of  population  with  the  degree  of  precision 
at  95%  and  an  error  of  5%,  the  required  sample  size  was  400.  Cluster  random  sampling 
techmque  was  used  to  determine  the  sanqrle.  The  companies  in  the  district  of  Hulu 
Langat  were  randomly  selected.  The  workers  in  the  selected  company  were  than 
randomly  selected  to  become  participants  of  the  study.  All  together  451  workers 
participated  in  the  study.  A structure  questionnaire  was  used  to  collect  the  data  firom 
the  respondents. 

A questioimaire  for  the  study  was  developed  based  on  the  modification  of 
questioruiaire  initially  developed  by  Lull  etal(1987).  There  were  5 professional  trait 
areas  to  be  measured  namely:  problem  solving,  stress  management,  professional 
characteristics,  communication  and  human  relation  principles.  The  response  format  for 
each  trait  area  used  a four  - point  likert  scale  with  the  following  choice:  (l)low(2) 
medium  (3)  high  (4)  very  high. 

The  questionnaire  was  then  sent  to  a panel  of  expert  consisting  of  lecturers  of  the 
Faculty  of  Educational  Studies,  University  Pertanian  Malaysia,  to  be  reviewed  and 
commented.  This  was  done  to  determine  the  content  validity  and  clarity  of  the  survey 
instrument.  The  questioimaire  was  then  pilot  tested  with  a group  of  25  workers  who 
were  not  included  in  the  study.  The  reliability  coefficient  for  each  trait  area  was 
determined  by  using  cronbach  alpha  The  reliability  coefficient  for  the  overall  trait  was 
.86.  The  data  were  analyzed  by  using  the  statistical  package  for  Social  Sciences  (SPSS) 
for  windows  Version  6.1.  The  descriptive  data  were  analyzed  by  using  frequencies  and 
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standard  deviation.  The  relationship  between  respondents’  perception  of  possession  of 
professional  traits  and  age,  was  determined  by  using  Peason  Product  Moment 
Correlation  Coefficient  (r).  The  point  biserial  correlation  coefficient  (rpb)  was  used  to 
determine  the  relationship  between  perception  and  gender,  education  gred  and  marital 
status.  T-test  was  used  to  determine  differences  in  the  workers  perceptions  based  on 
their  demogr^hic  background. 

Table  (1) 


n 

% 

Gender 

Males 

242 

53.7 

females 
Ethnic  group 

209 

46.3 

Malays 

393 

87.2 

Non  Malays 
Age 

58 

12.8 

25  and  below 

276 

61.2 

26-35 

139 

30.8 

36  and  above 
Marital  status 

36 

8 

Married 

145 

32.3 

Non-married 
Educational  level 

306 

67.7 

Primary  school 

16 

3.4 

Secondary  school 

297 

66.0 

College 

46 

10.2 

University 
Present  salary 

92 

20.4 

RM500  and  below 

144 

31.9 

RM501-RM1000 

192 

42.6 

RM1001-RM1500 

60 

13.3 

Above  RM  1501 

55 

12.2 

Table  2 indicated  in  general  that  the  workers  perceived  they  possess  only  a 
“medium”  level  professional  trait  which  are  needed  for  a career  success.  The  only  trait 

which  was  perceived  as  high 

is  professional  characteristics  (x=3.07)  and  the  lowest  is 

for  problem  solving  (x=2.68). 

Table  (2) 

Mean  for  overall  perception  of  each  component  of  traits  as  perceived 

by  industrial  workers 

Traits 

X 

s.d 

Problem  solving 

2.68 

.60 

Stress  management 

2.69 

.61 

Human  relation 

2.88 

.56 

communication 

2.99 

.61 

Professional  characteristics 

3.07 

.49 

Overall  perception 

2.89 

.48 

Scale : (1)  law  (2)  medium  (3)  high  (4)  very  high 
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As  indicated  in  table  3,  both  males  and  femaleworkers  were  having  “medium”  traits 
necessary  for  career  success.  However,  males  perceive  themselves  as  high  in  possession 
of  communication  and  professional  characteristics.  Male  showed  significantly  positive 
traits  than  females. 


Table  (3) 

Comparison  of  means  for  possession  of  traits  as  perceived 
by  industrial  workers  based  on  gender. 


Traits 

Group 

X 

s.d 

t-value 

Sig. 

Problem  solving 

Male 

2.802 

.64 

4.77 

.000 

Female 

2.536 

.54 

communication 

Male 

3.079 

.63 

3.35 

.001 

Female 

2.88 

.56 

Hiunan  relation 

Male 

2.95 

.56 

2.86 

00.4 

Female 

2.80 

.56 

Stress  management 

Male 

2.76 

.64 

2.81 

00.5 

Female 

2.60 

.57 

Professional 

Male 

3.14 

.51 

2.97 

.003 

characteristics 

Female 

2.99 

.46 

Overall  perception 

Male 

2.98 

.49 

3.99 

.000 

Female 

2.79 

.44 

Table  4 indicates  that  marital  status  does  not  attribute  significant  difference  on  the 
perceptions  of  the  respondent  except  “problem  solving”.  Married  workers  exhibited 
significantly  more  positive  perceptions  on  problem  solving  than  urunartied  worker  did. 
This  difference  is  significant  at  .01.  Married  workers  displayed  more  positive 
perception  on  communication  and  professional  characteristics  but  the  difference  is  not 
significant 


Table  (4) 

Comparison  of  means  for  possession  of  traits  as  perceived 
by  industrial  workers  based  on  marital  status 


Traits 

Group 

X 

s.d. 

t-value 

Sig. 

Problem  solving 

Married 

2.78 

.58 

2.69 

.008 

Non  married 

2.62 

.60 

Communication 

Married 

3.03 

.63 

1.11 

.270 

Non  married 

2.96 

.59 

Human  relation 

Married 

2.86 

.57 

-.40 

.692 

Non  married 

2.89 

.55 

Stress  management 

Married 

2.70 

.62 

.18 

.85 

Non  married 

2.68 

.61 

Professional 

Married 

3.09 

.51 

.48 

.63 

characteristics 

Non  married 

3.06 

.48 

Overall  perception 

Married 

2.91 

.49 

.62 

.54 

Non  married 

2.88 

.47 

Table  5 indicates  that  educational  grade  exhibited  a significant  difference  on  all  the 
trait  areas.  Generally,  the  college-educated  workers  possessed  more  positive  perception 
compared  to  secondary  school  graduates. 
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Table  (5) 

Comparison  of  means  for  possession  of  skill  as  perceived  by  industrial  workers 

based  on  educational  level 


Traits 

Group 

X 

s.d 

t-value 

Sig. 

Problem  solving 

Secondary 

2.61 

.60 

-3.82 

.000 

College 

2.84 

.57 

Communication 

Secondary 

2.90 

-62 

-5.10 

.000 

College 

3.1 

.52 

Human  relation 

Secondary 

2.82 

.57 

-3.29 

.001 

College 

3.00 

.51 

Stress  management 

Secondary 

2.62 

.62 

-3.44 

.001 

College 

2.83 

.58 

Professional 

Secondary 

2.99 

.50 

-5.17 

.000 

characteristics 

College 

3.24 

.42 

Overall  perception 

Secondary 

2.81 

.48 

-4.89 

.000 

College 

3.06 

.43 

Table  6 indicates  that  age  do  have  certain  effect  on  the  perception  of  workers.  Older 
workers  have  a positive  perception  than  younger  workers.  Older  workers  displayed 
significantly  more  positive  perception  from  younger  worker  on  communication  and 
problem  solving. 


Table  (6) 

Comparison  of  means  for  possession  of  skills  as  perceived 
by  industrial  workers  basjed  on  age.  


Traits 

Group 

X 

s.d 

t-value 

Sig. 

Problem  solving 

Below  25 

2.60 

.61 

-3.15 

.002* 

25  and  above 

2.79 

.59 

Communication 

Below  25 

2.94 

.58 

-1.89 

.060* 

25  and  above 

3.06 

.65 

Human  relation 

Below  25 

2.86 

.54 

-.70 

.48 

25  and  above 

2.90 

;59 

Stress  management 

Below  25 

2.66 

.61 

-.92 

.36 

25  and  above 

2.72 

.61 

Professional 

Below  25 

3.06 

.47 

-.67 

.50 

characteristics 

25  and  above 

3.09 

.52 

Overall  perception 

Below  25 

2.85 

.46 

-1.60 

.11 

25  and  above 

2.93 

.49 

Table  7 shows  the  relationship  between  the  identified  independent  variable  (gender, 
age,  marital  status  and  educational  grade).  Gender  was  found  to  have  a low  but 
significant  relationship  with  problem  solving,  stress  management,  professional 
characteristics,  communication,  human  relation  and  overall  perceptioiL 

Age  was  found  to  have  a significant  and  positive  relationship  only  with  problem 
solving  and  communication.  Marital  status  was  found  to  have  no  significant 
relationship  with  all  the  traits.  Lastly  educational  grade  has  a significantly  low 
relationship  with  problem  solving,  stress  management,  professional  characteristics, 
communication,  human  relation  and  the  overall  perception. 
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Table  (7) 

Relationship  between  variables 


Skills 

Gender 

(rpb) 

Age  (r) 

Marital 

status 

(rpb) 

Educ. 

(rpb). 

Problem  solving 

-.21* 

.20* 

-.13 

.18* 

Stress  management 

-.13* 

.04 

-.01 

.16* 

Professional  characteristics 

-.14* 

.04 

-.02 

.23* 

Communication 

-.15* 

.11* 

-.05 

.22* 

Human  relation 

-.13* 

.04 

-.02 

.15* 

Overall  perception 

-.19* 

.10 

-.03 

.23* 

Discussion 

This  study  is  congruent  with  Lufts  (1986)  who  found  that  business  employers  found 
professional  characteristics  as  the  most  displayed  competency  by  their  workers.  He  also 
foimd  that  business  educators  give  more  emph^is  in  classroom  instruction  to 
professional  characteristics,  but  they  give  less  emphasis  on  stress  management.  In  the 
present  study,  it  was  foimd  that  the  workers  felt  they  possess  less  capability  in  the  area 
of  stress  management  and  problem  solving. 

This  study  also  has  a consistent  finding  with  Zakariaetal,  (1996)  who  found  that 
gender  has  l^n  found  to  have  a low  but  significant  relationship  with  human  relation 
values.  The  present  study  found  that  male  workers  seemed  to  perceive  they  possess 
human  relation  skills  more  than  female  workers  do.  Male  workers  ^so  perceive  they  are 
more  positive  than  females  for  having  traits  such  as:  problem  solving , communication, 
stress  management  and  professional  characteristics.  However,  this  does  not  support  the 
finding  of  Solomon  et  al.  (1990),  which  revealed  that  there  were  very  few  differences 
between  the  values  of  male  and  female  entrepreneurs.  There  must  be  reasons  why 
female  workers  exhibited  less  positive  professional  traits  than  male.  Hall  and  (jordon 
(1973)  found  that  woman’s  performance  in  her  role  and  attitude  are  less  positive  if  she 
works  out  ofeconomicnecessity  rather  than  by  her  own  choice.  In  gener^  the  workers 
in  this  current  study  had  placed  high  irrqxrrtance  on  job  security  and  economic  returns 
and  this  could  influence  the  perceptions  of  the  female  workers. 

However,  marital  status  was  found  to  have  no  significant  relationship  with  the 
overall  perception  on  the  possession  of  traits  needed  for  career  success.  Another 
interesting  finding  of  this  study  is  that  educational  level  was  found  to  have  a low  but 
significant  relationship  with  problem  solving,  stress  management,  professional 
characteristics,  communication,  human  relation  and  the  overall  perception,  where 
college  graduate  have  positive  perception  compared  to  secondary  school  graduates. 
Something  need  to  be  done  to  improve  the  skills  of  our  future  workers  especially  in  oral 
communication.  Several  studies  had  focussed  on  the  importance  of  oral  communication 
skills  for  career  success  (Willmington,  1989  and  Bradshaw  & Chaney,  1992)  and  this 
important  component  should  be  incorporated  into  the  school  curriculum  so  that 
secondary  school  students  can  learn  strategies  for  becoming  successfiil  in  career. 
College  graduates  are  usually  exposed  to  more  courses  that  deal  with  communication 
and  other  traits  compared  to  secondary  school  leavers.  This  could  explain  the  reason 
why  colleage  graduates  are  more  positive  in  the  possession  of  traits  than  secondary 
school  graduates. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1.  In  general,  the  industrial  workers  in  the  district  of  Hulu  Langat  displayed 
“medium”  level  of  professional  traits  needed  for  career  success.  The  least 
displayed  trait  was  “problem  solving”  and  “stress  management”. 

2.  Perception  of  indushial  workers  regarding  professional  traits  necessary  for 
career  success  differs  significantly  according  to  gender  and  educational  level. 
Male  workers  have  more  positive  perception  than  females,  and  college- 
educated  workers  have  more  positive  perceptions  than  females,  and  college- 
educated  workers  have  more  positive  perceptions  than  secondary  school 
graduates  do  on  all  the  trait  areas. 

3.  No  significant  differences  were  found  in  regard  to  marital  status  with  the 
exception  of  problem  solving,  where  married  workers  tend  to  have  more 
positive  perception.  Also,  no  significant  differences  were  found  in  regard  to 
age  except  for  “problem  solving”  and  “communication”.  Older  workers 
exhibited  more  positive  perceptions  than  younger  workers  did. 

RECOMMENDATION 

1.  The  identified  and  vaUdated  professional  traits  should  be  infused  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  to  ensure  that  students  are  prepared  for  the 
employment  world.  Infusion  should  not  only  be  made  for  the  vocatioruil  and 
technical  courses  but  also  in  other  academic  subjects. 

2.  Further  research  on  the  topic  should  be  conducted  to  further  confirm  the 
findings  of  this  study.  Brides,  study  should  be  conducted  with  different 
groups  of  worker  in  different  localities  in  order  to  look  at  the  similarities  and 
differences  of  the  traits  possessed  by  these  workers. 

3.  Society,  especially  einployers  should  play  important  roles  in  ensuring  that  these 
traits  were  given  to  their  workers.  Courses  or  some  kinds  of  training  should  be 
conducted  for  this  purpose. 

4.  Such  and  inqrartant  skills  which  received  less  score  by  the  worker  should  be 
taught  to  youth  and  adults  in  school,  employment,  and  training  agency  setting. 
Because  as  mentioned  by  Smith  and  Boyd  (1986),  majority  of  employees  were 
dismissed  or  refused  for  promotions,  not  because  they  do  not  possess  the 
required  job  skills  and  knowledge,  but  due  to  the  lack  of  profession^  traits  and 
ch^cteristics  needed  for  career  success. 
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A NEW  APPROACH  TOWARDS  EFFECTIVE 
SCHOOL-BASED  TEACHER  DEVELOPMENT 

Dr.  Tafeeda  Jarbawi  & Miss  Maha  Qur'an 
Ramallah  Women's  Training  Centre 
Palestine 


INTRODUCTION 

Technological  advancement  and  national  prosperity  can  be  achieved  through 
continuous  educational  reforms  that  lead  to  excellence  in  education.  Among  other 
elements,  educational  reform  involves  up-dating  curricula  and  teacher  development 
This  paper  will  focus  on  developing  teachers  through  involvement  in  action  research. 
Numerous  articles  regarding  theories  (Prawat,  1992)  and  (Singh,  etal.,  1996),  schemes 
(Guskey,  1985),  models  (Edwards,  1995),  strategies  (Balkis,  19%),  case  studies 
(Martens,  1992),  (Jensen,  19%),  (Safe,  et  al.  19%)  and  (Gauna,  1995),  approaches 
(Darrah,  et  al.  1988)  and  successfully  implemented  programmes  ^thchberger,  1992) 
directed  towards  teacher  development  tave  been  published.  At  the  national  and 
international  level,  the  constructivists'  approach  to  teaching  teachers  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  education  policy  makers  as  well  as  researchers.  (Benson,  1989).  Inadequate, 
ineffective,  and  insufficient  methods  of  instructions  currently  applied  being  the  main 
reasons  (Prawat,  92).  However  adopting  this  approach  requires  changing  the  teacher's 
current  l^liefs  and  attitudes.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  especially  because  these  beliefs 
have  been  inherited  for  a long  time,  being  the  outcome  of  cumulative  "successful" 
experiences.  Furthermore,  the  constructivits'  approach  - which  focuses  on  the  learner  as 
being  the  constructor  of  knowledge  - is  very  different  from  the  currently  adopted 
approach  which  views  the  teacher  as  the  dispenser  of  knowledge  and  learner  as  the 
receiver. 

Based  on  the  above,  change  is  expected  to  occur  only  if  teachers  feel  that  the  current 
methods  are  ineffective.  This  can  be  judged  from  the  steady  decreasing  quality  of  results 
of  their  students.  This  should  make  tliem  aware  of  the  need  to  find  alternative  methods 
of  instructions.  Commitment  to  change  vision  and  projection  into  the  vision  of  the 
alternative  methods  are  also  necessary  (Etchberger,  92). 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  p^ier  is  to  follow  school-based  action  research  as  an  alternative 
method  to  develop  the  professional  competencies  of  3 elementary  school  teachers.  This 
paper,  also,  describes  the  attitudes,  and  concerns  that  accompanied  the  teachers  during 
the  process  of  changing  their  classroom  practices  and  educational  beliefs.  Integrated 
curricula  is  our  alternative  that  went  hand  in  hand  with  teacher  development  to  induce 
school  reform.  ^ 


Educational  Setting 

From  1967  until  1992  schools  in  the  West  Bank  have  been  operated  by  the 
organizational  bodies:  the  Israeli  miiitaiy  government  (Civil  Administration)  (62%),  the 
United  Nations  Relief  Works  Agency  for  Palestinian  refugees  (UNRWA)  30%  and 
private  organizations  (8%)  Most  of  the  educational  policies  and  structures  introduced  by 
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Jordan  are  still  in  use  Directly  after  the  Oslo  Accord  signed  by  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  (PLO)  and  Israel,  the  Palestinian  National  Authority  (PNA)  replaced  the 
Israeli  Civil  Administration  in  the  field  of  Education.  Schools  and  school  systems  were 
badly  affected  by  the  lack  of  fimds  provided  by  the  occupation  authorities.  Very  few 
schools  were  built,  in  addition  to  the  minimal  maintenance  of  the  existing  schools 
received.  Educational  materials  and  equipment  were  scarce,  and  mostly  obsolete,  while 
class-rooms  remained  badly  overcrowded.  Teaching  methods  and  teachers'  skills  were 
not  developed  adequately  enough  to  meet  student  needs  (Jaibawi,  1996).  Finally 
schools  were  frequently  subject  to  closure  for  indefinite  periods  of  time. 

The  current,  unhe^thy,  poor  quaUty  educational  atmosphere  not  only  challenges  the 
Palestiman  Mimstry  for  Education,  but  the  researchers  as  well.  The  atmosphere  is 
suitable  for  educational  reform,  which  includes  introduction  of  new  procedures  for  staff 
development,  new  instructional  methods  as  well  as  new  curricula.  In  fact  Palestinian 
teachers  as  well  as  parents  and  pupils  are  calling  for  school  reform  and  are  enthusiastic 
about  it. 

Preparation  For  School  Reform 

The  need  for  educational  reform  was  first  recognized  by  Unrwa  Field  Education 
Department  West  Bank.  The  3 units  of  the  department  mainly.  Education  Development 
Centre,  (EDC),  Educational  Sciences  Faculty  (ESF),  and  practice  school  met  during  the 
summer  of  1996  and  decided  to  amend  the  practice  teaching  programme  and  staff 
development  procedures.  An  important  amendment  was  the  decision  of  assigning  two 
schools  as  professional  developmental  schools.  These  schools  are  to  be  considered  as 
(Gardner,  1995): 

a)  laboratory  schools  for  ESF  research 

b)  demonstration  sites  for  the  display  of  good  teaching  and 

c)  practice  teaching  sites. 

The  said  amendment  lead  to  ''launching"  our  research. 

Methodology 

A)  The  working  team/qnalitative  data 

This  research  commenced  on  September  1st,  1996.  First  set  of  results  were 
completed  on  November  22,  1996.  The  team  worked  in  a condensed  maimer  on  daily 
basis.  All  parties  involved,  ESF  of  Ramallah  Women's  Training  Clentre  (RWTC),  EDC, 
and  Ramallah  Basic  School  (RBS)  are  components  of  UNRWA  Field  Education 
DepartmentAVest  Bank.  High  level  of  coordination  between  the  three  parties  is  required 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  role  of  administrative  team  work  (Dean/ESF, 
Principal/RBS,  and  Head  EDC)  and  commitment  to  educational  reform. 

One  of  the  researches  is  the  Dean  of  ESF  the  other  is  a Faculty  Instmctor  of  ESF.  The 
three  elementary  (grade  1-3)  school  teachers  are  from  RBS.  Thus,  the  team  comprises 
the  necessary  elements  to  complete  the  training  circle:  An  administrator^  a university 
teacher  (as  a siqrervisor),  school  teachers  (in-service  trainers  .seeking  professional 
development)  and  pupils  where  learning  outcomes  are  assessed  and  verified  Formal 
interviews  with  the  selected  teachers  revealed  that  they: 

1 . differ  in  age,  experience  and  competencies. 

2.  hold  similar  epistemological  beliefs,  that  views  the  teacher  as  a dispenser  of 
knolwdge  and  the  learner  as  the  receiver,  the  learner  and  the  content  are  separate 
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and  fixed  entities,  a successful  teacher  is  in  control,  he/she  manages  the  cuiriculum, 
runs  activities  and  disciplines  students. 

3.  share  similar  experiences  in  professional  development  with  programmes  conducted 
in  a traditional  fashion,  that  is  based  on  attending  weekly  seminars  and  workshops 
and  classroom  observations,  where  they  play  the  role  of  the  receiver  while  the  trainer 
is  lecturing  or  demonstrating. 

4.  have  some  knowledge  regarding  integrated  or  inter  disciplinary  curricula.  This 
knowledge  is  derived  from  attending  workshops  organized  by  Uiuwa  education 
department. 

5.  admit  that  quahty  of  education  is  deteriorating  as  currently  used  educational 
instructions  (traditional  training  programmes)  are  ineffective. 

6.  aware  of  the  need  for  educational  change,  yet  with  different  readiness,  commitment, 
enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  try  new  practices. 

Limitation 

Team  experienced  the  following  limitations: 

1.  Currently  used  traditional  curricula's  philosophy,  objectives,  and  content  are  so 
different  from  the  proposed  integrated  approach.  This  necessitated  extra  effort  and 
time  for  planning  (Drake,  1993),  development  and  psychological  adjustment  from  all 
members  of  the  team. 

2.  Teachers'  heavy  load,  closely  packed  school  schedule,  crowded  class-rooms  and 
school  environment  that  enforces  students  discipline  (Brandt,  1991),  and  strict 
adherence  to  school  text-books. 

3.  Teachers  belief  (Hashweh,  1996),  and  (Gallagher,  1991)  and  attitudes  towards 
teacliing. 

4.  Sickness  of  one  of  the  school  teachers  which  prevented  her  from  the 
implementation  of  her  proposed  plan. 

5.  Passive,  often  negative,  attitudes  of  parents  towards  cooperating  with  the  teachers. 
Approach 

Staff  development  is  crucial  for  educational  change.  The  traditional,  one  shot 
workshops  or  seminars  (that  convene  after  teachers' working  hours  or  during  summer 
vacation)  are  currently  applied  in  the  West  Bank.  These  programmes  are  generally 
described  by  the  majority  of  teachers,  as  inadequate,  insufficient,  fragmented,  boring, 
not  motivating  and  ffiscrete  (10  years  separation  between  training  programmes  is  a 
common  phenomenon).  Besides,  the  programmes  are  usually  imposed  on  teachers  and 
do  not  fulfill  the  teachers  needs.  Teachers  benefit  firom  these  workshops  only  on 
tenqx)raiy  basis  simply  because  they  "forget  the  content"  and  do  not  £q)ply  it  in  their 
practices,  (lack  of  follow-up  firosupervisors).  To  minimize  the  above  mentioned 
limitations,  an  alternative  school-b^e  action  research  programme  has  been  tried. 
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Up-dating  curricula  is  the  other  crucial  element  that  goes  hand  in  hand  with  staff 
development  to  induce  Educational  reform.  Integrated  curricula  is  an  alternative 
(Walker,  1995),  (Fogarty,  1991),  (Greene,  1991),  (Bumkhorst,  1991)  and(Vars,  1991) 
that: 

a)  makes  a more  efBcient  use  of  instructional  time  (Ravenowitz,  1993). 

b)  helps  students  acquire  knowledge  that  is  less  likely  to  remain  inert  (Ravenwit^ 

1993). 

c)  trains  students  to  adopt  multiple  perspectives  in  solving  problems  (Ravenovitz, 

1993). 

For  these  reasons,  integrated  curricula  and  related  classroom  practices  were  the 
subject  of  the  action-research  in  which  not  only  the  school  teachers,  but  also  the 
researchers  were  involved. 

Research  Progress 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  during  all  stages  of  research: 

1.  each  member  of  the  team  was  involved  in  recording  her  comments,  feelings, 
findings,  reconunendations ...  etc. 

2.  members  of  the  team  met  regularly  and  frequently. 

3 . prior  to  each  meeting,  investigators  met  and  prepared  written  plans  of  actioiL 

4.  collaboration,  reflection,  mentoring , peer  coaching  and  problem  solving  were  used 
by  members  of  the  team  while  involved  in  action  research. 

5.  all  relevant  accessible  resources  such  as  books,  teaching  and  audio  visual  aids  were 
used. 

6.  Data  were  collected  from  recorded  formal  interviews,  questionnaires,  video  tapes 
etc... 

7.  RBS’  school  principal  provided  the  necessary  support  to  all  members  of  the  team. 
She  provided  a flexible  teaching  schedule  to  involved  teachers  and  allowed  them  to 
practice  the  new  teaching  methods  without  interference. 

Research  Progress 

Phase  1:  Observation  and  Gathering  Data 

The  research  started  by  formal  interviews  with  the  selected  teachers,  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  collect  data  regarding:  age,  experience,  competency,  readiness  to  be 
involved  in  action  research,  beliefs,  and  back-ground  information  regarding  integrated 
curricula  and  means  of  self-development. 

Collected  data  were  verified  by  attending  their  classes,  which  revealed  that  in  spite 
of  the  &ct  that  they  were  recently  subjected  to  a workshop  regarding  integrated 
curricula,  their  classroom  practices  (traditional)  did  not  reflect  benefiting  from  it. 
Besides,  the  idea  of  integrated  curricula  was  not  clear  to  them.  In  this  phase  teachers 
were  reserved,  expected  directions  and  instructions. 

Phase  1 1:  Conducting  Action  Research 

The  second  phase  constituted  an  induction  study  period.  Relevant  literature  survey, 
video  cassettes'  survey  and  group  discussions  were  carried  out.  Members  of  the  team 
shared,  exchanged  and  eruiched  their  information  regarding  action  research,  integrated 


curricula  and  its  related  teaching  practices.  During  this  period  trust,  personal,  and 
friendship-relationships  developed  We  all  looked  at  each  other  as  members  of  a team 
who  are  keen  on  self  development  through  collaboration.  However,  teachers  attitudes 
were  inconsistent.  Their  state  of  equilibrium  regarding  their  beliefs  about  knowledge, 
teaching  methods  and  educational  systems  was  disrupted.  As  a result,  they  lost  some  of 
their  self  confidence,  enthusiasm  and  willingness  to  continue.  They  developed  their  own 
doubts  and  seemed  to  be  hesitant 

Phase  111:  Developing  Proposals 

Teachers  were  involved  in  developing  two  separate  units  following  the  integrated 
curricula  models.  One  unit  was  about  sound  the  other  unit  was  about  water.  Their  point 
of  reference  was  the  currently  used  lower  elementary  (grade  1-3)  curricula  For 
example,  the  second  grade  teacher  searched,  listed  and  combined  all  subjects  related  to 
soimd  (in  an  irttegrated  form)  from  second  grade  Arabic,  Science,  Math,  Arts,  Music  and 
Religion  text  books.  A proposal  that  included:  the  developed  unit,  teachers  as  well  as 
pupils'  responsibiUties,  time  lines  and  evaluation  procedures  were  then  prepared.  This 
was  followed  by  group  discussions  for  the  purpose  of  study,  reflection, 
reconunendations  and  thorough  evaluation  that  ended  by  consensus  on  the  necessary 
enrichments  and  amendments. 

This  was  the  most  difficult  and  slowest  phase.  Teachers  seemed  to  be  more 
motivated,  confident  and  enjoyed  the  work.  Statements  like  "1  will  continue  to  prepare 
the  rest  of  the  units  in  the  integrated  fashion"  started  to  be  heard.  All  teachers  passed 
through  the  same  gradual  stages  of  change  in  perception  and  attitudes  (with  comparable 
rates)  as  they  departed  away  from  traditional  into  integrated  ciuiicula  Proposals  were 
amended  at  least  three  times  before  reaching  a consensus.  They  all  started  by  simply 
arranging  subject  units  in  a sequential  fomL  (i.e.  the  soimd  unit  fix)m  Arabic  text  was 
followed  by  the  sound  unit  from  Science  textbook...etc.).  Teacher  used  the  same 
activities  mentioned  in  textbooks.  They,  then,  performed  some  fusion  in  the  units, 
introducing  new  activities  that  lacked  irmovation.  Finally,  they  were  fi:ee  and  went 
bq^ond  the  boundaries  of  a fixed  starting,  intimidate  and  fin^  point  Proposals  flew 
nicely  with  irmovative  activities.  At  this  point  teachers  started  to  feel  more  relaxed  and 
were  eager  to  begin  the  next  phase. 

Pha.se  TV:  Tmnlementation  and  Mentoring 

Tethers  as  well  as  investigators  intensively  worked  together.  While  teachers  were 
implementing  their  lesson  plans,  investigators  were  attending,  audio  and  videotaping  the 
lessons.  On  daily  basis,  the  whole  team  used  to  meet  in  the  afternoons  (after  duty  hours) 
to  play  the  tapes.  Concerned  teachers  used  to  reflect  on  their  practices,  liiis  was 
followed  by  team  discussions,  evaluation  and  recommendations  for  specific 
amendments.  In  the  first  set  of  lessons,  the  following  were  observed: 

1.  While  implementing  their  lesson  plans,  teachers  were  not  relaxed  Oudged  from  their 

body-language).  Aida  reflected  "my  sounds'  pitch  is  high". 

2.  Numerous  activities  were  used  to  clarify  one  concept.  Dawlat  (the  oldest,  most 

experienced,  known  to  be  an  excellent  teacher)  reflected:  "in  my  next  lesson,  I must 

optimize  the  number  of  activities" 
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3.  Aida  (the  youngest,  least  experienced,  least  competent)  demonstrated  the  biggest 
and  fastest  response  in  departing  from  traditional  teaching.  She  implemented  most  of 
the  teaching  techniques  mentioned  by  Verlee  Williams  in  her  bwk.  "Teaching  for 
the  Two  Sided  Mind"  and  made  be^  use  of  group  discussions,  case  studies  and 
viewed  tapes  presented  prior  to  implementing  the  proposed  plaa 

4.  Teachers  were  still  the  centre  of  the  teaching  processes,  they  did  most  of  the  talking, 
directing  questions,  enq)hasizing  facts  and  right  answers.  While  students  raced  to 
the  first  to  answer.  This  shows  that  teachers' beliefr  did  not  change  yet.  Actually, 
Dawlat  reflected  by  saying  "I  did  most  of  the  talking  in  this  lesson,  but  I had  no 
choice  since  I was  introducing  new  concepts",  she  added  "this  is  the  proper  way  of 
introducing  new  concepts  at  lower  elemental  level". 

5.  Desks  were  reorganized.  Instead  of  being  in  rows,  facing  the  wall  they  were 
organized  in  groups  to  facilitate  interaction  However,  group  interaction  was  not 
emphasized  as  expected.  On  the  contrary  teachers  always  instructed  pupils  to  "every 
one  should  work  a lone". 

6.  Pupils  were  over-whelmed  by  being  free  to  move.  They  showed  drastic  positive 
change  in  motivatioiL  Even  the  slowest  learners  enjoyed  inter-action  with  the  lesson. 
They  were  all  keen  on  responding  to  teachers  instructions. 

7.  Teachers  were  tolerant  to  "Loosing  Control"  over  disciplining  the  pupils. 

As  time  passed  on,  and  more  lessons  were  given,  teachers  looked  more  relaxed  with 
the  new  method,  yet  worried  about  completing  the  curriculum  and  scared  of  the  idea  of  a 
possible  drop  visit  by  a supervisor.  Comments  like  "the  supervisor  will  become  insane  if 
he  sees  the  piqrils  talking  and  moving  freely"  were  heard  from  Aida.  Teachers  also 
enjoyed  pass  too  fast"  commented  Aida  and  Dawlat 

Towards  the  end  of  the  unit  teachers  seemed  to  be  tired.  "We  worked  too  mach", 
"We  are  stressed  out  by  the  fact  that  we  continuously  think  of  ways  to  improve  our 
performance.  Our  families,  friends,  relatives  and  colleagues  atired  from  Ustening  to  us 
talk  about  the  subject".  "Don't  you  think  that  we  should  take  a break  and  go  back  to 
traditional  teaching?  ?"  Actually  after  giving  18  lessons,  the  investigators  were 
astonished  to  walk  in  Aida's  class  and  see  her  reverting  to  traditional  toarhing  At  this 
moment,  they  were  left  to  do  what  ever  they  liked.  10  days  later  we  all  met  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing,  evaluating  and  maldng  recommendations  regarding  the 
possibility  of  adopting  the  new  approach.  In  the  meeting;  the  investigators  were 
astonished,  yet  happy  to  see  that  the  teachers  continued  to  follow  the  integrated 
approach  during  the  last  10  days.  They  were  also  involved,  on  their  own,  in  training 
colleagues  and  supervising  the  pre-service  trainees  of  ESF  (whom  the  teachers  supervise 
while  practicing  teaching)  on  the  new  approach.  The  new  method  was,  indeed,  spreading 
in  a form  of  "flee  radical  chain  reaction"  Teachers  commented  "in  reverting  to 
traditional  teaching,  we  felt  like  going  back  to  darkness.  They  added  "Even  if  we  wanted 
to  do  so,our  students  would  not  have  accepted".  "Our  students  kept  asking  us  what  shall 
we  bring  for  the  next  class"  Students  also  were  comparing  and  demanded  other  teachers 
to  follow  the  new  approach. 
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RESULTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


The  final  evaluation  session  resulted  in  reaching  a consensus  on  the  following 
conclusions; 

1.  School  based-action  research  is  better  than  the  traditional  workshops/seminar  in 
the  professional  development  of  school  teachers.  Teachers  felt  that  they  matured  in 
field  of  education  which  was  the  result  of; 

a)  enrichment  of  knowledge  in  the  various  subjects  they  covered. 

b)  in-depth  understanding  of  learning  styles  and  teaching  techniques. 

c)  gain  of  experience  in  finding  the  right,  relevant  and  applicable  resources  (at  this 
point  they  established  small  libraries  in  their  classrooms).  Also,  working  in  a 
team  in  a collaborative  form  was  most  beneficial.  It  was  a motivating,  enjoyable 
experience  that  lead  to  self  confidence  and  empowerment 

2.  Integrated  curricula  will  lead  to  educational  reform.  Teachers  experienced  the 
following  advantages;- 

a)  Instructional  time,  allotted  for  teaching  the  subjects  which  were  integrated  in  the 
implemented  unit  was  less  than  the  allotted  time  for  the  same  subject  when 
taught  by  the  traditional  method.  In  addition  more  efficient  use  of  the 
instructional  time  was  achieved. 

b)  Teachers  varied  their  methods  of  teaching  and  were  more  irmovative  in  planning 
activities.  They  learned  to  be  more  flexible  by  showing  less  adherence  to  text 
books.  They  prepared  working  papers  to  complement  their  developed  units. 

c)  Students  learned  to  acquire  knowledge  that  is  related  to  their  environment  and 
every  day  life.  They  enjoyed  learning,  showed  better  interaction  and  motivatioa 

d)  Students'  individual  differences  were  minimized. 

3)  Teachers  responded  faster  than  expected,  probably  due  to  the  present  unhealthy 
educational  envirorunent  which  is  ripe  for  change.  They  changed  their  styles  of 
teaching  and  were  able  to  adopt  the  integrated  curricula  approach  in  a short  period  of 
time.  They  were  convinced  that  lea  learning  outcomes  were  made  better.  As  a result, 
their  beliefs  started  to  change.  Actually  they  already  started  advocating  the  new 
approach  to  their  colleagues,  supervisors  and  the  pre-service  trainees  whom  the 
teachers'  supervise  while  practicing  teaching. 
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School' s background 

The  institution  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  Bluecoat  Church  of  England 
Comprehensive  School  - an  inner  city  school  in  Nottingham,  U.  K.  Founded  as  a charity 
in  1707  "to  Train  up  Poor  Children  in  the  Knowledge  of  God  and  Religion"  the  school 
from  its  outset  sought  "to  provide  a useful  and  practical  education  based  on  the  Holy 
Scripture"  which  prepared  pupils  for  eiiq)loyment  in  service  or  in  apprenticeships  with 
local  lace  and  textile  manufactiuing  firms  of  the  time.  Reading  and  writing  were  the 
main  diet  of  the  day  with  some  arithmetic  for  boys  and  sewing  for  the  girls. 

Curriculum  inertia 

For  nearly  two  centuries  pupils  pursued  a veiy  restricted  course  of  stu^  and  the 
school  concentrated  unashamedly  on  character  building,  a practice  which  undoubtedly 
enhanced  the  employment  prospects  of  the  school  leavers.  The  few  early  modifications 
that  were  made  to  the  limited  curriculum  were  idiosyncratic  to  the  Headmasters  in 
charge  (ea.  the  early  introduction  of  Singing  and  Nature  Study  by  Thomas  Cockayne, 
appointed  Headmaster  in  1825)  Later,  there  were  token  acknowledgements  to  general 
trends  in  public  education  that  followed  government  legislation  and  intervention  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  (Drawing,  but  no  science,  was  the  sole  subject 
selected  by  Headmaster  Curtin  in  1880  from  the  array  of 'modem' subject  fostered  by 
government  examinations  run  by  their  Science  and  Art  Department,  formed  in  1853)  But 
perhaps  it  was  the  twentieth  century  development  of  public  school  examinations  that 
proved  the  most  irresistible  force  for  change.  Would-be  employers  swiftly  ram^  to 
require  hard  evidence  of  scholastic  success  as  well  as  good  character  and  various 
accredited  commercial  syllabuses  were  tried  and  adoptedby  the  school  in  the  1930s. 
From  1940,  in  response  to  financial  crisis,  Bluecoat  functioned  as  a one  form  entry 
Independent  Graminar  School  with  a selected  intake  of  fee-paying  pupils.  These  were 
prepared,  through  restricted  academic  school  certificate  syllabuses,  for  possible  entry  to 
the  professions  - a long  cry  from  the  Founders' expectations' The  charitable  function  of 
the  school  was  limited  to  the  award  of  scholarships  to  poor  church  families. 

Pupil/  programme  mismatch 

Economic  circumstances  eventually  forced  the  school  to  accept  public  money  and  in 
1967,  it  became  part  of  Nottingham's  system  of  secondary  schools.  Admissions 
increased  threefold  and  it  is  true  this  made  possible  the  provision  ofa  wider  (but  still 
'Grammar  School')  curricultmL  Links  with  the  Church  of  England  were  assured  through 
the  retention  of  a majority  of  Foundation  nominees  on  the  Governing  Body.  (The  school 
continues  to  enjoy  Voluntary  Aided  status).  But  a serious  challenge  to  the  school  staff 
came  in  1978  when,  under  government's  reorganization  plans,  the  local  authority 
redesignated  Bluecoat  as  a mixed  comprehensive  school  for  1 1-16  year  olds,  only  later 
to  develop  a small  Vlth  Form.  The  old  'Grammar  School' ^^^ises  were  to  prove 
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unsuitable  to  mai^  of  the  new  'comprehensive'  pupil  intake,  a third  of  whom  arrived 
from  a neaiby  inner  city  primary  school  and  the  rest  through  parental  choice  and  local 
churches'  recommendation  No  longer  were  piq>ils  selected  by  ability.  There  was  a 
demonstrable  need  for  the  staff  to  adapt  to  the  changing  clientele  Unfortunately,  there 
was  no  real  dynamic  for  change.  Some  of  the  'Grammar  School'  pupils  continued  up  the 
school,  the  same  staff  remained  in  post  and  the  school  buildings  and  resources  supported 
continuation  of  the  old  teaching  content  and  process. 

Time  for  change 

The  school  received  praise  throughout  this  difficult  period  for  its  caring,  Christian 
ethos  but  growing  pupil  resistance  to  learning,  a pattern  of  early  leaving,  parental 
questioning,  and  m^ed  changes  in  the  area's  employment  patterns  combined  to  set  a 
climate  of  deep  dissatisfactiorr 

A way  ahead  - the  government  Technology  Colleges  Initiative 

The  arrival  of  a new  young  Headteacher  was  critical.  He  grasped,  quickly  and 
clearly,  the  need  for  a basic  revision  of  the  school's  teaching  programme.  In  particular, 
all  pupils  needed  to  experience  the  use  of  computers  in  a variety  of  curriculum  contexts; 
science  and  mathematics  teaching  would  clearly  benefit  from  lidson  with  local  industry; 
old  craft  classes  must  give  way  to  the  study  of  design,  materials  and  manufacture  in  the 
modem  industries  around  us,  and,  for  many  senior  pupils,  cross-curricular  work-related 
programmes  seemed  the  appropriate  provision.  Without  a sizeable  injection  of  cash  the 
desirable  changes  would  be  difficult  a^  slow,  and  the  Head  persuaded  Governors  that  it 
was  well  worth  applying  for  inclusion  in  the  goverrunent's  Technology  Colleges 
Initiative  which  could  fimd  the  very  curriculum  developments  the  school  required 

The  Headteacher  was,  in  fact,  seeking  a massive  shift  of  thought  and  practice  in  the 
school  and,  if  the  bid  for  money  were  successful,  he  would  be  engaged  in  a fescinating 
exercise  of  managing  this  change. 

Staff  accept  need  for  action 

After  the  decision  to  make  appUcation  had  been  agreed  by  the  Governors,  there  was 
a preUminary  need  to  acquire  the  general  acceptance  by  staff  that  changes  were 
necessary  and  that  the  suggested  bid  for  government  grant  furnished  a possible  way 
forward  It  did  not  prove  too  difficult  to  gain  general  agreement 'to  do  something  about 
an  unsatisfactory  situation'  for  the  reasons  hinted  at  above.  Further,  the  generous  terms 
of  a possible  TI  grant  attracted  universal  staff  consent  to  making  applicatiorL  They  were 
aware  that  a capital  grant  of  SP  100,000,  in  the  event  of  a successful  bid,  would  be 
available  in  the  first  year  of  the  Initiative  as  would  a grant  of  SP  60  per  ptq)il  Further,  in 
the  three  subsequent  years  there  was  a possibility  ofSP  100  per  pupil  dependent  on 
satisfactory  progress  towards  approved  performance  targets. 

School  Development  Plan 

Next  came  the  arduous  but  critical  task  of  drawing  up  an  application  in  terms  of  the 
school' s genuine  ambitions. 
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Preliminaiy  staff  discussions,  especially  among  the  Senior  Management  Team, 
identified  the  strengths  and  shortcomings  of  the  present  teaching  programme  for  the 
Bluecoat  pupils  and  marked  out  areas  for  desirable  change  and  improvement.  Especial 
emphasis  was  put  on  the  wider  use  of  Information  Technology,  about  which  the 
classroom  staff  knew  little  but  were  seriously  concerned.  1 1 was  a problem  area  picked 
out  for  urgent  attention  by  recently  visiting  inspectors  The  following  agreed  list  of 
school  objectives  was  drawn  up  for  incorporation  in  the  School  Development  Plan  to  be 
submitted  as  part  of  the  grant  applicatioa 

1 . to  enhance  teaching  and  learning  in  science,  technology  and  mathematics; 

2.  to  develop  the  use  of  information  technology  across  the  whole  curriculum; 

3.  to  enhance  the  vocational,  work-related  and  international  dimension  to  the  whole 
school  curriculum; 

4.  to  create  partnerships  with  business  and  indushy  in  the  management  organization 
and  curriculum  of  the  school; 

5.  to  promote  increased  educational  achievement  and  the  involvement  of  parents 
through  enhanced  assessment,  target  setting,  guidance  and  career  education 
supported  by  technology. 

True  to  say,  the  serious  likelihood  of  an  imminent  shakeup  was  not  fully 
comprehended  most  classroom  staff  at  this  stage. 

Drafting  the  application  for  grant 

Outside  indicators  suggested  that  considerable  gain  might  accrue  from  an  early 
application  for  grant  The  Governors  could  see  this  as  an  immediate  way  forward  for  the 
school  whose  scarce  and  diminishing  resources  were  not  conducive  to  the  progressive 
change  they  sought  At  this  point,  the  Head's  motivation  and  clarity  of  purpose 
energized  the  next  big  leap-  forward.  He  deputed  his  Senior  Management  Team  to 
discuss  the  Technology  Colleges  Initiative  with  individual  Faculties  to  clarify  its 
meaning  for  them  in  hard  practical  classroom  terms.  This  focused  attention  inunediately 
and  seriously  on  curriculum  shortcomings  and  remediation  Faculty  members  were  in 
foct  required  to  translate  acceptable  Technology  Colleges  Initiative  objectives  into 
time-phased  Faculty  practice  plans.  This  was  a demanding  and  time  taking  exercise  for 
the  st^  involved. 

It  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Head  and  school  staff  that  they  were  not  deflected 
from  the  common  aim  by  the  enormity  of  the  task  they  had  before  them  Without 
exception,  they  committed  themselves  wholeheartedly  to  this  phase  of  the  task.  As  a 
result  of  their  endeavours,  and  to  the  many  out-of-school  hours  spent  by  the  senior 
editing  team,  a thoroughly  professional  bid  was  compiled  and  sent  to  the  appropriate 
goverrunent  department  by  the  required  date  For  each  objective,  the  school  outlined 
targets  to  be  reached,  action  to  be  taken,  time  phasirrg,  personnel  involvement, 
resourcing  and  evaluation.  An  example  of  an  action  plan  for 'Objective  2'(To  develop 
the  use  of  Information  Technology  across  the  curriculum)  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
this  paper. 

Staff  ownership  of  Development  Plan 

The  realities  of  the  change  of  curriculum  direction  bad  now  been  truly  registered  at 
least  by  middle  management  - largely  Faculty  Heads.  The  bid  compilation  may  have  left 
a measure  fatigue  and  a desire  for  a pause  in  procedures,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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exercise  had  led  to  ownership  by  most  staff  of  the  goals  set  out  in  the  School 
Development  Plan.  Those  staff  who  had  previously  given  but  passing  acquiescence  were 
now  both  more  understanding  of  and  even  hopefiil  for  clearly  directed  change.  So  fu*  so 
very  good. 

Application  granted  - excitement  and  uncertainty 

It  is  not  surprising  after  all  the  concentrated  effort  that,  when  the  good  news  arrived 
in  early  May  confirming  the  school  - among  only  39  in  the  country  - had  been  successful 
in  its  bid,  there  was  rejoiciiig  and  excitement  in  the  staffroom.  This  was,  however, 
followed  by  discernible  signs  ofanxiety  and  the  handling  of  this  phase  of  the  exercise 
needed  considerable  management  skills  on  the  part  of  the  Head  and  his  taani  Attention 
had  to  be  paid  to  a lack  of  security  which  had  begun  to  surface  among-st  some  siaff  as 
the  changes  crept  nearer.  A number  of  older  members  (including  the  exe'  Grammar 
School'  teachers)  enquired  about  early  retirement  and  one  or  two  stress  related  absences 
were  registered  later  in  the  term 

Calm  transition 

A period  of  calm  and  reassurance  became  imperative.  It  was  m^Hpi  clear  that 
programmes  would  not  be  changed  for  the  year  1996-7  but  would  go  ahead  as  agreed 
and  advertised.  Further,  Governors  studied  the  Development  Plan  and,  with  new  funding 
in  mind,  sanctioned  those  affordable  items  of  resoiuce  of  immediate  assistann*  to 
teaching  staff  so  encouraging  them  in  their  current  work  schedules  (Details  of  recent 
ancillary  staff  appointments  are  given  below).  The  all-important  moves  towards  a 
revised  curriculum,  while  not  forgotten,  received  no  emphasis  in  the  day  to  day 
management  of  the  school  at  this  stage.  By  such  measures,  .staff  buoyancy  has  been 
sustained. 

/ 

Background  preparation  for  the  curriculum  change 

a.  Building 

While  classroom  teachers  conscientiously  pursued  their  routine  teaching  and  pastoral 
roles,  considerable  preparatory  work  was  undertaken  by  senior  management  Firstly, 
architectural  advice  was  sou^t  and  tenders  invited  for  theconstractionoftwonew 
science  laboratories.  This  provision  was  long  overdue  and  the  need  had  been  highlighted 
in  the  recent  inspectors'  report  It  is  important  to  record  here  that  all  staff  recognized  this 
stmcti^  development  as  the  proper  use  of  the  initial  SP  100, 000  grant,  which,  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Technology  Colleges  Initiative,  is  earmarked  for  'building  work 
immediately  necessary  for  the  delivery  of  an  adequate  science  and  technology 
programme’.  Some  dismption  of  teaching  areas  is  anticipated  but  the  planned  relocation 
of  classes  and  restriction  of  noisy  building  procedures  to  vacations  should  minimiiy! 
interruption  of  t he  main  school  timetable. 

b . Ancillary  staff 

A first  year  grant,  related  to  student  numbers,  has  allowed  new  key  appointments  to 
be  made.  Terms  of  the  Initiative  envisaged  these  would  not  only  enhance  tp^irhing 
power  in  the  critical  areas  of  the  curriculum  but  would  give  support  and  timetable 
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release  for  curriculum  planning  and  also  for  staff  f training.  A Systems  Manager  is 
newly  appointed  to  instal  and  service  a sizeable  Computer  network  and  to  train  and 
support  staff  specifically  with  work  in  Information  Technology.  A Library  Assistant  and 
a Visual  Aids  Technician  are  now  in  post  with  the  tasks  of  developing  and  facilitating 
efficient  use  of  all  school  resources  including  Ubiary,  reprographics  and  audio-visual 
equipment  and  materials.  Any  practicing  teacher  vtdll  immediately  realise  that  these  new 
appointments  are  particularly  popular  additions  to  the  staff  complement  Indeed,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  half  way  throu^  term  one  of  year  one  of  the  Initiative,  spirits  are  still 
riding  high  in  the  Bluecoat  community. 

c.  Project  Managers 

The  third  area  of  preparatory  work  has  been  the  identification  and  designation  of  key 
Project  Managers  to  guide,  oversee  and  monitor  those  platmed  curriculum  changes 
scheduled  to  come  on  stream  in  the  next  academic  year  Allocation  of  tasks  has  proved 
easier  than  was  feared  for,  while  the  changes  involve  exploration  of  new  ground  for 
some  staff,  so  too  have  there  been  early  individual  initiatives  which  can  now  be 
encouraged  and  resourced  to  bring  about  effective,  extensive  and  ongoing  practice.  For 
the  most  part,  therefore,  the  Project  Managers  have  identified  themselves  and  comprise  a 
team  of  real  errthusiasts.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  possibility  of  rewarding  the  Project 
Managers  with  timetable  release  and  responsibility  awards  from  the  new  money  has 
sectrred  professiortal  are  already  recognition  for  each  individual  concerned.  Staff, 
tlierefore,  designated  to  oversee  the  following  developmental  areas  expansion  of  Science 
and  Mathematics,  use  of  Irrformation  Technology  throughout  the  curriculum,  links  with 
indirstry  and  cortrmerce,  careers  development,  errhancement  of  general  standards  of 
achievement  and  increasing  international  aspects  of  teaching  programmes. 

One  kQ'  post  is  yet  to  be  filled,  however,  and  that  is  the  all-important  Head  of  the 
Technology  Faculty.  Unfortirrrately,  the  teacher  recently  prepared  to  bring  forward  this 
part  of  the  cirrricirlirm  has  left  the  locality  and  a new  school  appointment  is  imminent. 
When  this  is  made,  the  full  complement  of  Project  Martagers  shoiild  be  in  place  artd  they 
will  be  given  timetable  time  to  draft  action  plans  for  their  specific  areas  of  development. 
In  this  way,  frameworks  for  discussion  and  progress  will  be  available  in  tlie  quieter 
post-exanrirration  period  when  staff  will  be  more  fiae  to  fill  out  their  individual  teaching 
programes  for  1997-8.  Faculty  heads  can  then,  within  the  roughly  prescribed  budgets, 
list  time,  and  resource  requirements  artd  any  staff  training  needed  to  implement  their 
new  programmes  efficiently. 


d.  Senior  Management  Team 


Neither  the  Governors  nor  school  management  can  totally  predict  how  successful 
will  be  the  implementation  of  these  coiuaes  in  prospect  but,  with  good  will  and  adequate 
staff  development,  we  believe  that  pupils  errtering  the  school  in  a year  or  two  will 
receive  a much  updated  education  which  is  more  appropriate  to  the  times  and  locality  in 
which  they  live.  Certainly,  the  faciUties  and  resources  will  be  much  improved  but  there 
will  always  be  need  for  Constant  monitoring  arrd  revision  of  the  curriculum  We  are 
seeking  to  birild  a marragement  structure  that  makes  this  continuous  review  process  a 
natural  part  of  school  life.  The  effectiveness  of  the  Senior  Management  Team  is  critical 
here  aiul  Governors  have  agreed,  in  consultation  with  the  Head,  to  nominate  an 
augmented  Team  which  will  carry  forward  the  Initiative  in  its  next  stages.  This  group  of 
senior  staff  are  to  receive  suitable  responsibility  awards  related  to  their  enhanced  role. 
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e.  Sponsor  Governors 


There  is  a condition  of  acceptance  of  the  Technology  Colleges  Initiative  grant  that 
the  school,  having  obtained  sponsorship  money  to  matA  an  initial  capital  grant  shall 
appoint  'Sponsor  Governors'  on  to  its  Board  of  Governors.  This  we  are  happy  to  do. 
Indeed,  the  need  for  more  business  and  technological  expertise  on  the  Board  has  been 
recognized  for  some  time.  The  school  must  also  honor  its  foundation  deeds  by  keeping  a 
majority  of  Foundation  Members  on  the  Board  and  therefore  revised  Articles  of 
Government  are  under  scrutiny  by  both  Diocese  and  the  Department  for  Education  and 
Employment  with  a view  to  satisfying  all  interested  parties. 

CONCLUSION 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  current  Technology  Colleges  Initiative  presents  the  school 
community  with  a great  opportunity  to  deliver,  in  contemporary  terms,  that 'useful  and 
practical'  education  proposed  by  the  Founders  nearly  300  years  ago.  Bluecoat  has 
undergone  many  chwges  in  its  long  history  and  has  adapted  with  varying  degrees  of 
success  to  the  econontic  and  social  envirorunents  in  which  it  has  operated. 

It  is  indeed  exciting  to  be  present  at  this  stage  of  its  evolution  ard  to  observe  how 
smoothly,  painlessly  and  efficiently  this  complex  organization  can  mutate  under  the 
guidance  of  thoughtful  and  skillful  management 

It  has  been  important  to  introduce  change  as  gradually  as  govermnent  timt* 
constraints  will  permit  Hence  classroom  practitioners  have  been  content  that  their 
current  teaching  plans  would  not  be  abruptly  altered  by  the  adopting  the  Initiative  in  the 
middle  of  this  acadenuc  year.  The  winds  of  change  and  rumor  can,  however,  be 
disturbing  even  to  the  most  smoothly  ruruung  school  routine.  Nevertheless,  I believe  that 
famiUarity  with  their  own  School  Development  Plan,  its  timed  phasing  and  probability 
of  generous  government  grant  for  the  next  three  years  will  keep  staff  anxieties  to  a 
mitumuriL 

Meanwhile,  meticulous  plarming  of  new  more  appropriate  teaching  fiameworks  and 
resources  should  ensure  that  the  next  crucial  phase  of  curriculum  change  is  fully 
prepared,  universally  understood  and,  as  far  as  human  activity  can  be'  trouble  fire 
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PRACTICE  TEACHING  IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

EgidioF.  Schmitz.' 

Brazil 


INTRODUCTION 

There  are  many  comments  made  about  the  poor  quality  of  teaching,  as  well  as  the 
deficient  preparation  of  teachers.  In  our  research  about  "practice  teaching  in  teacher 
education:  Reality,  problemsi  alternatives'  we  tried  to  obtain  some  significant  data  in 
order  to  propose  valid  alternatives. 

Theoretical  Foundation 

Man  is  the  only  living  being  able  to  be  educated.  But,  man  is  a concrete  being,  in  a 
well  defined  situatioa  Besides  his  family,  it  is  the  school,  and.  In  this,  the  teacher  that 
provide  him  with  education.  Therefore,  he  must  be  well  prepared  in  order  to  offer  good 
education.  Ortega  y Gasset  (1962)  asserts  that  man  is  himself  and  his  circumstances.  To 
the  circumstances  there  belongs  his  family,  the  community,  the  school  and  all  the  people 
that  in  a way  participate  in  his  life.  One  of  these  people  is  the  teacher. 

However,  as  all  human  beings,  the  teacher  is  not  wholly  free,  living  in  a process  of 
liberation  (Schmitz,  1984,  chap.  1).  He  is  unable  to  liberate  himself,  depending  on  other 
people  for  his  full  liberation  (Freire,  1987).  Education  itself,  although  it  can  help  to 
liberate  man,  is  not  liberation  itself  It  is  a process  through  which,  cooperating  among 
them,  men  help  each  other  to  liberate  themselves,  and  to  integrate  freely  and  creatively 
in  society  (Schmitz,  1993). 

Accor<tog  to  (3ehlen  and  Silva,  education  has  an  a basis  the  concept  of  man-world, 
helping  dominated  men  to  seek  their  liberation  (1986:48).  According  to  Demo 
(1980:14),  "besides  knowledge  and  values  dominating  in  society,  [education]  must 
transmit  the  conscience  of  the  rights  and  the  duties  of  political  citizenship"  Education,  in 
this  sense,  is  a political  aspect,  because  it  prepares  people  to  live  and  realize  themselves 
in  society  And  the  teacher  is  called  upon  to  be  a mentor  in  this  process  of  education 
Cooperation  is  one  of  the  main  objectives  of  education,  for,  according  to  Freire,  "nobody 
teaches  anybody",  but  ail  learn  together  and  from  one  another. 

Pacheco  and  Barriga  (1988)  find  it  difficult  to  define  education,  and  thus  to  teach 

teachers  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  offer  real  education. 

Education,  as  a process  of  learning,  implies  a change  in  the  ways  of  perceiving, 
thinking,  judging,  being  and  acting  (Schmitz,  1993)  "Education  should  think  more  of 
learning  than  of  teaching,  because  the  illiterate  of  tomorrow  will  not  be  the  person  who 
does  not  know  how  to  read,  but  it  will  be  the  person  who  does  not  know  how  to  learnt, 
,(Koche.  1975:11)  In  order  to  really  learn,  it  is  necessary  to  develop  a critical  spirit, 
which  cannot  be  donated,  nor  arises  spontaneously  Both,  educators  and  educated 
together  create  conditions  for  i t (Brandao,  1985:45). 

Teacher  preparation  is  made  through  the  curriculum.  But  , besides  the  visible 
curriculum,  there  is  also  the  hidden  curriculum,  which  comprises,  at  least,  the  following 
learnings:  learning  to  be,  learning  to  make  oneself,  learning  to  create,  learning  to  learn, 
learning  to  understand,  learning  to  adapt,  learning  to  live  together,  learning  to  discover 
transcendence,  learning  to  think  (Borrero,  1991-1992  Schmitz,  1994)  The  curriculum 
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can  not  be  a plain  sequence  of  things  to  be  learned,  but  it  has  to  consider  aspects  that 
cannot  be  measured  or  even  evaluated,  and  that,  never&eless,  are  necessary  for  everyday 
life.  The  school,  however,  where  most  of  this  learning  is  carried  out,  does  not  exist 
without  society  and  the  community.  Without  the  participation  of  the  community, 
education  will  be  very  difficult  and  deficient,  if  not  impossible.  And,  as  a member  of 
society,  the  teacher  is  a representative  of  the  community  values. 

The  Fundamental  Law  of  Education  of  Brazil  says  in  its  first  article:  Teaching  in 
primary  and  secondary  school  has  as  objectives  to  offer  the  pupils  the  formation 
necessary  for  the  development  of  his(her)  potentialities,  an  element  of  self-realization, 
preparation  for  labor  and  preparation  for  the  consciencious  exercise  of  citizenship"  (in 
Boynard  and  others,  1972:30). 

There  are  some  elements  that  can  not  be  prograrruned,  such  as  the  development  of  the 
potencitalicies,  and  the  consciencious  exercise  of  citizenship.  They  belong  to  the  hidden 
curriculum,  but,  nevertheless,  they  must  be,  in  a way,  exercis^  in  order  to  develop. 
And,  it  is  the  teacher  who  has  to  give  the  youngsters  the  opportunity  for  doing  so. 
However,  in  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  the  teacher  must  be  well  prepared.  People  have 
to  p^  fix)m  the  common  sense  to  the  philosophic  conscience  (Saviani,  1980):  This 
requires  the  teacher  to  help  the  students  or  the  pupils  to  exercise  dialectics,  confronting 
existing  reality  with  the  desired  values.  This  is  only  possible  in  a democratic  setting' 
where  werybody  is  responsible  for  everything  that  is  decided,  and  takes  part  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  practice  of  this  curriculum.  This  is  citizenship, 
according  to  Demo  (1991:17),  through  which  "society  acquires,  progressively, 
conditions  of  turning  itself  into  a historical  subject,  consciencious  and  organized,  with 
the  capacity  of  conceiving  and  carrying  out  his  own  project". 

In  this  endeavor,  the  person  as  helped  by  education,  which  is  "something  different 
fiom  an  end  in  itself  It  is  that  through  which  one  acquires  concrete  objectives,  directed 
towards  determining  new  routes  in  the  order  of  social  progress"  (Romero,  1991:48) 
However,  personahty  is  constituted  by  multiple  inter-relations,  with  other  people,  with 
their  farmly,  with  the  community,  with  society,  thus  stmcturing  each  one  his(her)  own 
personality.  (Schmitz,  1993).  But,  one  of  the  most  important  inter-relations  is  ^t  of  the 
teacher  with  his  pupils,  helping  them  to  find  ways  of  structuring  their  own  personality 

However,  is  he  being  prepared  for  this  task?  Does  his  education  envisage  full 
participation  of  everybody  in  the  construction  of  democracy?  Vivanco  and  Moragues 
define  democracy  as  "the  capacity  and  feculty  of  the  human  groups  t o determine^  in  an 
autonomous  and  independent  way,  their  own  social  project,  deciding  about  their  ways  of 
objectives)'  (1992:28). 

There  is  a danger  of  centrating  the  activities  in  one  person,  be  it  the  teacher  or  the 
student.  It  should  be  centered  on  the  situation,  which  comprises  the  teacher*  the  student, 
the  subject  matters,  the  school,  the  family,  the  community,  and  so  on,  in  order  to  give  the 
student  a real  chance  to  integrate  is  learning.  As  we  found  out  in  one  of  our  researches, 
this  is  not  being  done  in  practice  teaching  (Schmitz,  1990)  Teaching,  according  to  Della 
Torre,  "is  a philosophy,  a science  and  a technique,  inspired  by  the  feeling  that  gives  art 
its  power  of  communication  and  communion  (Anisio  Teixeira,  cited  in  theParecer 
349/72,  of  the  Federal  Council  of  Education"  ( 1983  : 1) . The  future  teacher  has  to  take 
part  in  all  the  planning,  the  execution  and  evaluation  of  his  activities  Practice  taarhing  in 
many  cases,  uses  to  be  a kind  of  appendix  to  the  theoretical  activities,  being  carried  out 
at  the  end  of  their  course  (Schmitz,  1990). 

One  of  the  worse  things  that  happen  to  people,  especially  teachers,  is  the  lack  of  own 
values,  for,  in  the  words  of  Bruner:  "are  we  producing  thinkers  scientists,  poets, 
legislators,  in  sufficient  number  to  satisfy  the  solicitations  of  our  times?"  (1976:8). 


It  is  good  to  remember  that  both,  the  school  and  the  teacher  serve  a larger  community  c„ 
than  the  small  world  in  which  they  act.  Democracy  and,  consequently,  cooperation  are 
carried  out  by  and  between  different  persons,  with  their  own  values,  that  have  to  be 
respected  and  lived  by  In  the  words  of  Mialaret,  "a  hiture  teacher  must  know  the 
environment  which  his  students  come  from,  their  previous  experiences  and  school  cycle, 
which  will  be  or  can  be  their  next  cycle  All  of  this  can  be  done  due  to  the  teachings  of 
the  preparation  course,  accompanied  by  practical  work  and  visits  to  teaching  institutions 
(1981:107).  Besides  the  contents  of  teaching,  there  is  a need  for  the  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  teaching  is  being  done,  especially  practice  teaching  as  a training 
for  the  hiture  teacher.  There  is  still  a lot  of  conservatism  in  education,  whicis  more 
preoccupied  with  contents  than  with  people. 

According  to  Favero,  it  is  not  only  taking  an  undergraduate  course  that  an  individual 
becomes  a professional,  but  compromising  himself  as  a constmctor  of  a practice. 
Starting  from  his  practice,  he  has  to  construct  a theory,  which,  identifying  with  decisive 
elements  of  practice,  accelerates  the  processes  (in:  Alves  (org.),  1995:65).  Really, 
usually  the  r^ults  of  practice  are  not  being  much  used  for  analysing,  evaluating  and 
remaking  the  theories,  as  well  as  the  curriculum.  There  is  a lack  of  a critical  vision  of  the 
situation 

There  is  a need  for  caking  conscience,  transforming  the  school  into  a space  for  living  and 
living  together,  which  transforms  the  teacher  into  a creative  being,  because  he 
participates  in  his  own  regeneration  (Sawaya,  1981:75).  The  same  is  said  by  Paulo  Freire 
(1980),  when  he  speaks  of  conscientization,  which  has  to  refer  to  the  whole  situation 
including  his  family,  his  community,  as  well  as  social,  communication,  political  and 
cultural  aspects 

According  to  Piconez,  "the  nearness  to  reality  turned  possible  by  practice  teaching 
and  the  practice  of  reflection  about  this  reality,  has  been  done  in  solidarity  whidi 
propagates  itself  to  the  other  curricular  components'"  (1994: 25).  yfj  a mother  difficulty, 
Oliveira  puts  that  "the  subject  matters,  in  their  turn,  were  juxtaposed,  in  a sequence  of 
"non-related*  contents  and  activities,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  course  would  result  in  the 
formation  of  a hiture  teacher  with  a immobile  knowledge,  because  the  student  was  not 
offered  a global  visualization  of  the  process  of  teachmg"  (1994:215).  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  or  little  integration  between  the  schools  and  the  conununity,  and  the  students 
do  not  experience  the  whole  of  life  experience  they  should  have  in  order  to  learn  how  to 
cope  with  the  real  situations  they  will  meet  in  their  professional  activities  as  teachers  and 
educators.  There  is  an  urgent  need  for  integration  between  all  people  and  institutions 
involved  in  education,  platuiing,  carrying  out  evaluating  and  remal^g  their  activities, 
and,  especially,  assessing  their  values,  in  order  to  offer  the  conununity  and  the  children  a 
better  education. 

According  to  Boneti,  "the  teachers  can  exert  a SIGNIFICANT  influence  in  the  formation 
of  the  selfconcept  of  the  child  through  the  kind  of  envirorunent  of  learning  th^r 
establish  in  the  classroom  and  the  personal  attitudes  in  relation  to  those  children"  (in: 
Contexto  e Educacdo,  n 5,  p.  62),  However,  before  he  cries  co  influence  the  children,  the 
teacher  himself  needs  to  have  a selconcept  and  self-esteem,  which  is  never  concluded, 
but  is  being  built  through  the  whole  life  of  the  persoiL 

According  co  Schmitz,  "one  of  the  major  tasks  [of  the  teacher]  is  to  help  to  create  a 
climate  of  collaboration,  integration  and  corresponsibilify  He  has  also  a task  of  selecting 
and  organizing  experiences  through  which  the  children  and  adolescents  can  learn  better 
and  more  profoundly'  (1993:37)  This  apphes  both  to  the  teacher  working  with  children 
and  to  the  teacher  who  is  educating  new  teachers.  It  ^phes  in  a special  way  to  practice 
teaching,  where  the  student  has  an  excellent  opportunity  for  learning  how  to  proceed 


with  children,  and  ta  review  his  theories  in  practice  especially  if  he  evaluates,  together 
with  his  teachers,  all  the  experiences  made  by  him.  Practice  teaching  can  be  one  of  the 
prime  moments  of  teacher  ^ucation,  integrating  theory  and  practice  into  one  great 
moment  of  learning. 

But  the  teachers  who  educate  future  teachers  should  be  aware  that  much  of  the 
success  of  the  future  teachers  will  depend  on  their  capacity  of  interpreting  reahty  and 
adapting  their  actions  to  this  reality.  In  order  to  obtain  this  they  need  a well  developed 
sense  of  reality,  a critical  mind  and  aeativeness,  seeking,  all  the  time,  new  values  or 
creating  occasions  for  applying  these  values.  Proceeding  in  this  way,  the  teacher 
educators  will  give  a precious  contribution  to  the  ammelioration  of  education  in  their 
country,  and  to  personal,  educational  integration,  through  the  citizens,  social,  cultural, 
political  and  educational  integration,  through  the  citizens. 

Data  Analysis 

In  the  following,  we  give  a synthesis  of  the  main  data  obtained  by  the  research  about 
practice  teaching  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  basic  education  Reality,  problems, 
alternatives"  We  remind  that  the  data  are  not  yet  definite,  although  sure,  and  almost 
finished,  giving  us  a good  perspective  of  the  tendencies  of  the  persons  surveyed,  we 
stress  that  there  were  consulted  practice  teaching  supervisors,  students  with  previous 
teaching  experience,  students  without  this  experience,  and  classroom  teachers  of  the 
classes  where  practice  teaching  has  been  carried  out.  This  research  has beaimade  in 
eight  universities  and  different  secondary  schools  of  Greater  Porto  Alegre  and 
surroundings.  We  obtained  answers  from  1S8  respondents,  although  many  more  have 
been  consulted  However  , because  of  different  difficulties  we  obtained  these  data 
indicated,  which  are  sufficient  for  our  objective,  we  made  individual  interviews,  as  well 
as  appUed  questionnaires  with  both,  closed  and  open  questions,  each  kind  of 
questionnaire  specific  for  the  four  different  kinds  of  respondents. 

As  to  the  need  for  practice  teaching,  there  was  a consent  that  it  is  a "'practical 
moment  of  learning",  and  that  " it  integrates  theory  and  Practice"  AS  for  the  causes  of 
dropping  of  the  courses  of  teacher  education,  there  was  a coincidence  in  indicating  as  the 
main  reasons,  "the  lack  of  motivation  "financial  difficulties',  and  the  "lack  of  Incentives" 
with  equally  high  percentages.  The  teachers  of  the  schools  where  practice  teaching  is 
being  carried  out  stressed  "low  salaries"  as  a very  great  problem. 

As  to  the  best  period  for  carrying  out  practice  teaching,  the  majority  asserted  it  would  be 
“from  the  middle  of  the  course”,  contrary  to  current  practice,  in  diverse  cases,  where  it  is 
being  made  during  the  few  last  semesters  of  the  course.  As  for  the  kind  of  practice 
teaching,  the  majority  of  the  students  with  previous  teaching  experience  answered  that 
“there  should  be  a different  kind  of  teaching  practice”  for  the  ones  that  had  had  this 
experience.  In  reference  to  the  time  tables  and  shifts  in  which  practice  occurs,  it  is 
during  the  normal  school  years  and  times.  In  relation  to  the  duration  of  practie  teaching, 
the  majority  think  it  satisfactory,  although  students  with  prior  experience  judge  it  it 
unsatisfacotry  (46.67)%.  As  to  the  task  of  the  practitioners  in  the  schools,  the  classroom 
teacher  informs  that  they  help  (54.55%),  whereas  the  supervisors  of  the  practice  affirm 
tha  the  practitioners  substitute  partially  the  teacher  (43.48%).  The  practitioners 
themseleves  say  they  substitute  the  classroom  teacher  (58.14%). 

As  to  the  location  where  to  cany  out  the  practice,  both  the  supervisors  and  the  classroom 
teachers  coincide  that  it  should  be  taken  out  either  in  the  community  of  the  university 
(41.18%),  or  in  the  community  of  the  practitioner  (23.52%).  In  reaUty,  the  practice 
usually  happens  in  the  region  of  the  university  (47.83%),  in  a place  chosen  by  the 
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practitioner  him  (her)  self  (82.07%).  In  reference  to  the  ties  of  the  university  with  the 
practice  schools  it  occurs  through  a letter  of  presentation  (53.45%),  not  existing, 
therefore,  a special  tie  of  the  university  with  the  practice  school. 

Referring  to  the  perfectioning  of  the  teaching  methods  of  the  teacher,  there  are 
indicated  different  kinds:  through  special  courses,  readings,  seminars.  The  contribution 
of  the  practitioner  consists  in:  helping  in  the  reformulation  of  practice  teaching  and  the 
curriculum,  solifiying  the  ties  with  the  practice  institutions.  But,  23.42%  of  the  students 
say  they  are  not  being  used.  No  participation  at  all. 

As  to  the  way  the  practitioners  are  viewed,  there  are  divergent  informations.  The 
supervisors  say  they  are  professionals  of  great  value  (47.83%);  the  classroom  teachers 
assert  they  bring  vduable  knowledge  and  new  experiences  (66.67%);  the  students  judge 
the  others  (both  supervisors  and  classrooms  teachers)  see  them  as  professionals  of  great 
value  (33.33%),  as  strangelements  at  the  school  (23.76%),  not  very  well  prepared 
(18.26%).  In  the  feelings  of  the  supervisors  and  classrooms  teachers  positive  feelings 
dominate.  In  other  words,  not  aU  students  do  feel  at  ease  in  face  of  the  teachers  and 
supervisors. 

In  reference  to  who  elaborates  the  curriculum  of  practice  teaching,  the  supervisors  say  it 
is  the  coordination  of  the  course  (36%),  the  practice  students  together  with  the 
supervisors  (36%),  or  the  classroom  teachers  (20%)  The  classroom  teachers  say  it  is  the 
classroom  teacher  together  with  the  supervisor  (45.45%).  The  students  say  it  is  the 
classroom  teacher  together  with  the  students  (3 1.09%),  or  the  student  together  with  the 
supervisor  (27.73%).  Therefore,  there  appears  to  be  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  this 
case.  What  is  the  reality?  Anyway,  there  appears  not  to  be  much  of  integration  between 
the  different  participants  of  practice  teaching. 

As  to  the  reasons  why  the  students  chose  teacher  education  courses,  the  data  are  the 
following:  According  to  the  answers  of  the  student  teachers  without  previous  teaching 
experience,  they  are:  personal  liking  (19.34%),  because  they  like  to  teach  (15  74%), 
to  modify  the  milieu  in  which  they  live  (1. 3.17%).  The  students  with  previous  teaching 
experience  gave  the  following  answers:  personal  liking  (22.72%),  to  modify  the  milieu 
in  which  they  live  (17.86%),  because  they  like  to  teach  (15.48%) 

Therefore,  there  seems  to  be  coincidence  between  the  answers  ofboth  kinds  of  student 
teachers,  although  the  percentages  of  each  option  are  relatively  low.  The  classroom 
teachers  assert  that  the  reasons  for  the  choosing  of  teaching  are:  liking  of  teaching 
(25%),  to  educate  critical  citizens  (2 1.43%)  [which  did  not  appear  in  the  answers  of  the 
students],  because  they  feel  themselves  able  to  do  so  (17.86%)  Therefore,  there  is  only 
coincidence  in  the  liking  of  teaching  What  are  the  reasons? 

As  to  the  difficulties  in  practice  teaching 

The  following  are  indicated:  The  practice  supervisors  indicate : lack  of  support  from 
the  university  (30.77%)  [they  don't  feel  enough  understanding  for  their  job],  distance 
from  the  location  of  the  practice  (25.64%).  [at  times  they  have  to  travel  long  distances  to 
visit  the  practitioners],  insufficient  salaries  for  the  supervision  (17.95%)  [some  of  c hem 
don't  receive  a special  payment  for  visiting  the  student  teachers],  lack  of  integration 
between  the  university  and  the  school  community  (12.82%).  The  classroom  teachers  say 
there  is  a lack  of  ties  between  the  universities  and  the  community  (33.33%),  and  26  77%, 
don't  see  any  problem. 

The  students  see  the  following  difficulties:  lack  of  material  resources  (18.64%),  no 
payment  for  practice  teaching  (12.99%),  the  school  does  not  stimulate  new  experiences 
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(11  86%),  thQT  fe^l  the  whole  depends  only  on  themselves  (10  63%),  th^rseeno 
difficulties  (11.30%). 

In  reference  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  practice  teaching,  the  main  answers  were 
The  supervisors  affirm  that  it  is  carried  out  through  visits  to  the  locations  [students]  of 
practice  teaching  (34.92%)  through  the  final  report  (34  92%),  through  debates  at  the 
university,  with  the  students  (30.92%)  The  student  teachers  assert  it  is  imde  through  the 
visit  of  the  siq>ervisors  (27.38%),  through  the  final  report  (27.38%),  through  seminars 
(12.30%).  There  appears  to  be  coincidence  between  the  students  and  the  supervisors. 

Who  follows  and  evaluates  practice  teaching;  According  to  the  supervisors,  it  is  the 
supervisor  (56.25%),  the  classroom  teacher  (25,00%),  the  administration  of  the  school, 
together  with  the  supervisor  (15.63%)  The  students  inform  that  evaluation  is  made;  by 
the  supervisor  (47  66%)  , by  the  classroom  teacher  (28. 13%).  There  seems  to  be  a big 
problem;  the  students  don't  take  part,  at  least  not  in  a significant  way,  in  the  evaluation 
of  their  own  teaching. 

How  is  practice  teaching  being  viewed?  By  the  supervisors;  as  preparation  for  reality 
(42.55%),  as  a tie  between  theory  and  practice  (42.55%).  By  the  classroom  teachers;  as 
preparation  for  reahty  (36.55%),  as  a tie  between  theory  and  practice  (40,00%). 

Who  organizes  practice  teaching  According  to  the  siqrervisors;  the  practitioners,  together 
with  the  school  and  the  supervisor(50.00%),  the  supervisor,  together  with  the  student 
(40.00%).  According  to  the  students,  the  supervisors  together  with  the  students 
(54.94%),  the  student,  together  with  the  school  and  the  supervisor  (2 1.51%),  the  student 
all  by  himself  (9,68%)  [This  information  should  be  reflected  seriously  on].  There  have 
been  a good  number  of  answers  that  indicate  a kind  of  integration  between  the  students, 
the  supervisors  and  the  schools. 

About  the  validity  of  practice  teaching  being  carried  out  in  a non-scholar  institution, 
most  of  the  respondents  agree  on  it  (79.52%).  As  to  the  relationship  of  the  student 
teacher  with  the  classroom  teacher,  the  answers  of  the  students  are;  the  majority 
answered  th^r  receive  help  from  the  classroom  teacher,  but  31,18%  of  the  students  assert 
they  don't  receive  that  help. 

The  question  about  who  is  responsible  for  the  elaboration  of  the  curricula  of  teacher 
education  courses,  presents;  For  the  supervisors;  the  teachers  (professors),  the  students 
and  the  coordinators  of  the  courses  (29.03%),  the  Council  of  the  Center  responsible  for 
the  teaching  unit,  which,  usually  approves  all  activities  of  the  college)  (16.13%).  The 
students,  in  majority,  answered  they  ignore  how  it  is  being  done  (35,6 1%),  they  believe 
it  is  the  coordinators  of  the  courses  (25,00%),  the  coordination  (13.39%).  It  is  tragical 
that  the  students  don't  take  part  in  the  making  ofbe  prepared  tote  good  AS  to  the  best 
location  for  the  answers  were;  For  the  student  (30  43%),  (21  74%).  The  students  their 
origin  (38.71%),  college  (16  13%),  The  students,  in  their.  It  is  tragical  that  the  students 
don't  their  own  curriculum,  by  which  they  should  teachers,  for  the  carrying  out  of 
practice  teaching,  the  supervisors;  a school  in  the  region  ofat  a school  of  the  university 
itself  consider  it  should  be;  in  the  region  of  in  the  region  of  the  university  (15  05%),  at  a 
school  of  the  university  by  itself  (1 1.83%), 

CONCLUSION 

we  make  a short  conclusion  All  the  people  involved  in  practice  teaching  think  it;  is  very 
important,  although  the  conditions  in  which  it  .should  occur  and  the  way  it  .should  he 
done  are  divergent  There  is  a pretty  close  relationship  between  the  answers  of  the 
supervisors  and  the  classroom  teachers,  as  well  as  between  the  students  with  and  without 
previous  teaching  experience.  There  is  16  also  accord  as  to  the  question  whether  practice 
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teaching  should  be  carried  out  starting  from  the  middle  of  the  course,  in  order  to  give  all 
the  entities  involved;  supervisors,  students,  classroom  teachers,  community  and  the 
university,  the  opportunity  of  analyzing,  evaluating  and  remaking  practice  teaching. 
There  is  also  a need  for  more  Integration  between  the  different  people  and  institutions 
involved  in  practice  teaching.  The  curriculum  of  teacher  formation  courses  should  be 
platmed  by  all  people  interested  in  teaching. 

we  also  expect  greater  participation  of  the  student  teachers  in  the  organization  and 
evaluation  of  practice  teaching,  as  well  as  in  the  formulation  or  reformulation  of  the 
curricula.  The  same  way  we  point  out  the  need  for  the  integration  between  all  elements 
involved  in  the  practice,  be  it  in  its  prepration  or  planning,  be  it  t/i  the  execution, 
evaluation  and  reformulation  of  practice. 

It  is  also  necessary  that  all  teachers  (professors)  of  the  courses  of  teacher  education  take 
part  actively  not  only  in  the  formulation  of  the  curricula,  but  also  in  the  configuration 
and  organization  of  practice  teaching,  because  the  students  have  to  apply  the  knowledge 
acquired,  or  to  be  acquired  during  the  courses,  which,  very  often,  does  not  correspond  to 
what  is  expected  of  the  teacher  of  primary  and  secondary  Vacation. 

Finally,  there  is  a need  for  the  whole  local  community,  schools,  the  administration  of  the 
schools,  the  teachers,  pupils  and  the  parents  to  be  involved  in  the  preparation  of 
and  well  educated  teachers  arul  educators,  so  that  they  may  be  to  take  part,  with  the 
community,  in  the  education  of  children,  offering  them  a truely  liberating  education. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Field  experience  has  been  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  development  of  teachers 
in  the  initial  phase  of  teacher  educatioa  Teacher  education  institutions  use  a number  of 
methods  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  field  experience  programmes  This  paper 
attempts  to  examine  an  Early  Field  E^qperience  and  a Siq)poited  Teaching  Practice 
programme  on  the  basis  of  student  teachers’  evaluation  of  such  programmes.  The 
evaluation  is  analyzed  in  the  light  of  the  context  of  the  field  experience  programmes. 
Suggestions  to  improve  practice  are  based  on  insights  gained  fix>m  the  analysis. 

The  field  experience  component  in  the  teacher  education  programme 

The  teacher  education  programme  in  the  context  of  a newly  established  institute 

The  Hong  Kong  Institute  ofEducation  is  the  largest  and  only  single-puipose  teacher 
education  institution,  in  Hong  Kong.  It  was  established  in  1994  with  the  amalgamation 
of  the  former  Colleges  of  Education  which  were  disestablished  fijom  the  government. 
With  the  establishment  of  the  Institute,  a new  Certificate  in  Education  programme!  was 
implemented  in  1994.  The  present  research  inquires  into  the  effectiveness  -of  the  field 
experience  component  of  the  Certificate  in  Secondaiy  Education  programme. 

The  field  experience  component 

The  field  experience  component  of  the  programme  comprises  four  phases  in  a period  of 
two  years. 

1.  Early  Field  Experience. 

2.  Supported  Teaching  Practice. 

3 . Block  Teaching  Practice. 

4.  Additional  school  visits 

These  phases  of  field  experience  are  squential  and  developmental  and  designed  to 
provide  opportunities  for  student  teachers  to  experience  a wide  range  of  settings  and 
pupils  (Ribich,  1995).  Such  arrangements  reflect  a constructivist  approach  to  teacher 
preparation,  with  emphasis  on  “the  growth  of  the  prospective  teacher  through 
experiences,  reflection  and  self-examination”  (McIntyre  et  al.,  1996).  The  Eariy  Field 
Experience  and  The  Siq>ported  Teaching  Practice,  the  scope  of  the  present  study,  take! 
place  in  student  teachers’  first  year  of  study. 


The  Early  Field  Experience  (EFE) 


The  Early  Field  Experience  includes  a two-day  Primary  School  Attachment  and  a 
three-^y  Secondary  School  Attachment.  It  aims  at  letting  student  teachers  get 
acqu^ted  with  the  school  envirorunent,  pupil  characteristics  and  various  aspects  of 
teaching  prior  to  the  later  Supported  Teaching  Practice. 

The  Supported  Teaching  Practice  (STP) 

T^e  Supported  Teaching  Practice  (STP)  is  the  first  period  of  student  tearhing  which 
provides  student  teachers  with  the  first  experience  of  working  in  authentic  settings.  The 
hands-on  experiences  and  professional  encounters  in  the  dual  contexts  of  the  STP,  i.e. 
the  school  and  the  Institute,  provide  numerous  opportunities  for  reflection  and  wlf- 
exarrririatiorL  Student  teachers’  professional  encounters  with  their  peers,  instihitp 
supervisors  and  school  personnel  generate  mirltiple  experiences  that  contribute  to  the 
construction  of  their  personal  theories  of  teaching.  The  STP  is  characterized  its  three 
levels  of  support;  a.  support  from  the  placement  school;  b.  support  from  the  Institute  and 
c.  support  fiom  /collaboration  with  peers. 

Support  from  the  school  Various  key  personnel  were  defined  to  provide  support  to 
student  teachers  in  the  school  context.  The  teaching  practice  liaison  person  makes  the 
STP  arrangements  for  the  student  teachers.  He/She  is  also  the  contact  point  between  the 
Institute  and  the  school.  The  Supporting  Teacher,  usually  of  a certain  subject  area,  holds 
periodic  discussion  with  the  student  teacher  about  the  latter’s  progress  and  engage  in 
lesson  observation  activities  with  the  student  teacher. 

Support  from  the  Institute  Subject  Tutors  of  the  two  elective  subjects  of  the 
Institute  observed  student  teachers’  lessons  and  held  post-lesson  reflective  discussions 
with  them 

Support  from  peers  Student  teachers  from  sirbject-based  teams  engaging  in  joint 
preparation  of  teaching,  peer  observation  and  post-lesson  reflective  discussion  and 
collaboration  in  classroom  teaching.  At  the  operational  level,  some  student  teachers 
were  paired  up  with  other  student  teachers  who  taught  the  same  two  subjects.  Some 
others  had  a partner  in  one  subject  only.  There  were  also  cases  in  which  the  student 
teacher  was  the  only  one  student  teacher  teaching  two  of  the  subjects. 

The  dual  contexts  of  implementing  the  EFE  and  STP 

M the  field  experience  takes  place  in  the  dual  contexts  of  the  teacher  education 
institution  and  schools,  its  inqilementation  depends  very  much  on  contextual  factors. 
The  EFE,  though  a common  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  is  a totally  new 
arrangement  to  the  Hong  Kong  school  context.  Before  the  establishment  of  the  Institute, 
secondary  schools  were  just  providers  of  placement  sites  for  teaching  practice.  School 
teachers  considered  teaching  practice  a “reUef  ’ as  student  teachers  took  up  part  of  their 
teaching  duties.  Most  student  teachers  were  left  to  work  on  their  own  in  the  schools, 
with  occasional  visits  paid  by  College  supervisors.  Unlike  practices  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  “mentorship”  is  unfamiUar  to  most  local  school  teachers.  Given  these  conditions 
in  the  school  context,  the  implementation  of  the  EFE  and  STP  indeed  involves  changes 
in  the  school-institute  relation^p  in  initial  teacher  education. 

In  the  teacher  education  institirtrons  context,  the  Institute  has  experienced  many 
persormel  and  structural  changes  in  its  infant  stage  of  establishment  Whereas  1994  was 
its  year  of  establishment  the  Institute  experienced  a very  great  change  in  persormel  at 
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the  beginning  of  the  1995-96  academic  year  with  60%  ofthe  existing  teacher  educators 
being  replaced  by  new  staff.  This,  together  with  the  structural  changes  necessitated  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  former  Colleges  of  Education,  generated  an  unstable  context  for 
the  implementation  of  the  field  experience  piagrammes. 

The  1995-96  implementation  of  EFE  and  STP 

In  the  1995-96  programme,  the  EFE  took  place  in  November  1995  while  the  STP  in 
April  to  May  1996.  About  500  student  teachers  were  placed  in  some  115  secondary 
schools  for  the  EFE  and  STP.  Most  of  them  stayed  in  the  same  school  for  the  two 
phases  of  the  field  experience.  Each  of  these  student  teachers  had  two  teaching  subjects 
out  of  a variety  of  19  subjects.  Cohort  groups  of  student  teachers  were  placed  in  the 
same  school,  ranging  from  the  minimum  of  two  student  teachers  to  a maximum  of 
twelve  student  teachers.  This  cohort  placement  of  studem  teachers  facilitates  “a  more 
coiiununal  perspective”  to  field  experience  in  which  student  teachers  proceed  though 
their  coursework  and  field  experience  together  (McIntyre,  1996).  As  previously 
mentioned,  the  new  teacher  education  programme  was  first  implemented  in  1994.  Hence 
to  the  Institute  staff  as  well  as  to  schools,  the  1995-96  EFE  and  STP  still  appeared  novel 
to  both  Institute  staff  and  schools. 

Studmit  teachers*  evaluation  of  the  Early  Field  Experience 

Student  teachers  placed  in  the  same  secondary  school  evaluated  the  three-day 
Secondary  School  Attachment  by  completing  a questionnaire  on  a group  basis.  In  the 
questiormaire,  they  reported  the  activities  they  participated  in  the  EFE  and  their  views 
towards  the  EFE.  Student  teachers  of  94%  of  the  placement  schools  returned  the 
questionnaire.  On  average,  each  student  teacher  observed  3.2  lessons  taught  1^ 
practising  teachers  during  the  three -day  period,  with  the  extreme  situation  where  student 
teachers  observed  no  lesson  at  all  and  the  other  extreme  of  observing  as  many  as  12 
lessons.  Apart  fiom  classroom  observation,  schools  arranged  a variety  of  activities  for 
student  teachers  like  interviewing  teachers,  school  principals  or  vice  principals,  touring 
vound  the  campus  attending  school  assemblies  and  interacting  with  pupils.  (Appendix 

Student  teachers  in  83.4%  of  the  placement  schools  thought  the  EFE  worthwile'. 
Most  of  th^  thought  that  the  EFE  helped  them  understand  the  realities  of  teaching. 
They  valued  the  classroom  observation  opportunities  and  learned  from  the  experience  of 
practising  teachers.  They  had  a more  comprehensive  view  about  a secondary  school  and 
were  aware  of  the  multi-feceted  responsibilities  of  a teacher.  Some  student  teachers  were 
impressed  by  the  hospitality  and  enthusiasm  of  school  principals  and  teachers.  They 
also  viewed  the  EFE  as  a preparation  for  the  STP  in  that  they  could  understand  the 
teaching  situations  that  they  would  face.  Student  teachers  in  12%  of  the  placement 
schools  thought  that  the  was  not  a worthwhile  e}q)erience  mainly  because  of  the  lack  of 
classroom  (Nervation  opportunities  and  other  activities  arranged  by  the  schools. 
Student  teachers  attributed  the  phenomenon  to  the  inadequate  communication  between 
the  Institute  ai^  the  placement  schools. 


The  question  is:  Do  you  think  that  the  attachement  is  a worthMule  eiqierieiice?  Student 
teachos  83.4%  of  the  placement  schools  answered  “Yes”  and  12%  “No”,  with  4.6%  non- 
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Student  teachers*  evaluation  of  the  Supported  Teaching  Practice-The  survey 

Student  teachers  evaluated  the  various  aspects  of  the  STP  by  completing  a structured 
questioiuiaire.  The  questioimaire  consists  of  four  sections.  Section  1 addresses  the 
student  teacher’s  experience  in  the  placement  school  with  particular  reference  to  the 
frequency  of  participation  in  the  wider  aspects  of  school  life  and  contact  with  the  school 
teachers.  In  section  II  titled  “Your  attitude  to  teaching  practice”,  the  student  teacher  had 
a rate  on  a five-point  Likert  scale  on  a number  of  aspects,  namely  the  school 
envirorunent,  the  availability  of  resources,  the  medium  of  instruction,  his/her  own 
preparedness  for  the  STP,  work  load  and  assignments,  quality  of  support  finm  teachers, 
quahty  of  support  from  Institute  tutors  and  an  overall  evaluation  of  the  STP.  Section  III 
is  an  evaluation  of  peer  support  on  a five-point  scale.  Finally,  Section  IV  consists  of 
free-response  questions  which  mainly  ask  for  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  of  the 
STP. 

Student  teachers  completed  the  questioruiaire  on  an  individual  basis  and  analysis  was 
made  on  401  returned  questioruiaires^.  While  the  questionnaire  aims  at  depicting  a 
comprehensive  picture  of  the  STP,  the  present  study  focuses  analysis  on  student 
teachers’  overall  evaluation  of  the  STP  and  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  levels  of 
support 

Overall  evaluation  of  the  STP^ 

More  than  80%  of  the  respondents  gave  positive  ratings  to  the  STP  in  their  professional 
development  (Table  2).  This  corresponds  the  higher  frequency  of  positive  relative  to 
negative  statements  in  the  free-response  sections  (Table  3 & 4).  Indeed  87.5%  of  the 
respondents  thought  that  the  STP  experience  ma^  them  a more  competent  teacher. 
78.6%  of  the  respondents  expressed  in  the  fi^-response  section  that  the  most  valuable 
aspect  of  the  STP  was  having  practical  experience  with  teaching.  The  interpersonal 
aspect  of  the  STP,  especially  student  teachers’  relationship  with  pupils,  is  another  highly 
valued  area  of  experience  of  the  respondents.  (^  the  negative  side,  time  seems  to  be  the 
major  concern.  16.2%  of  the  respondents  expressed  dissatisfaction  about  the  quantity  of 
assignments.  This  negative  view  can  be  interpreted  together  with  complaint  about  the 
short  duration  of  the  STP  and  the  preparation  period.  It  is  probable  that  the  shortness  of 
the  STP  and  the  preparation  period  that  caused  some  student  teachers  to  complain  about 
the  quantity  of  assigmnents. 

Support  from  the  school^ 

Support  from  the  school  is  indicated  by  a.  the  frequency  of  various  forms  of  student 
teachers’  contact  with  school  personnel;  b.  student  teachers’ evaluation  of  the  sipport 
they  got  from  the  regular  Supporting  Teachers;  and  c.  their  participation  in  the  wider 
school  life. 

Student  teachers  had  much  more  frequent  contact  with  the  Su{q)orting  Teachers  than 
vvith  the  school  principal.  The  most  frequent  form  of  contact  with  teachers  was 


With  the  student  teacherpopulationbeing490, 401  completed  questionnaires  represent  a 8 1.8%  response 
rate. 

Appendix  B.  shows  the  details  of  student  teachers’  overall  evaluation  of  the  STP. 

Appendix  C shows  the  details  of  student  teachers’  evaluation  of  the  “support  from  the  school”. 
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discussion  about  the  classes  that  student  teachers  taught  Lesson  observation  was  much 
less  frequent  especially  student  teachers  observing  Supporting  Teachers’  lessons. 

More  than  60%  of  student  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the  quality  of  siq>port  from 
teachers  in  the  briefing  received  on  the  classes  taught  and  the  advice  on  the  use  of 
teaching  resources  or  ways  of  teaching  certain  classes. 

Student  teachers  rarely  participated  in  the  wider  aspects  of  school  life  other  than 
classroom  teaching.  Attending  assembly  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  involvement  other 
than  classroom  teaching.  Nearly  60%  of  student  teachers  were  never  involved  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  including  school  clubs  and  sporting  events,  at  all.  66. 1%  of  student 
teachers  never  attended  any  formal  meetings,  indicating  that  they  never  “experienced” 
the  decision-making  process  in  the  school  at  all. 

Support  from  the  Institute’ 

As  compared  with  the  quality  of  support  from  teachers,  the  quality  of  support  from 
Institute  supervisors  (Subject  Tutors)  was  rated  relatively  more  negative.  The  most 
negative  response  was  that  student  teachers  felt  that  they  ^d  not  have  adequate  time  to 
discuss  their  planning  with  the  Subject  Tutors  before  the  STP.  This  echoes  the  finding 
that  40  student  teachers  suggested  in  the  firee-response  section  the  lengthening  of  the 
preparation  period.  Only  48.8%  and  61.6%  ofstudent  teachers  were  satisfied  with  the 
support  and  advice  they  received  fix>m  their  tutors. 

Support  from  peers’ 

Among  the  213  student  teachers  who  responded  to  Section  III  of  the  questionnaire, 
52  of  them  were  involved  in  subject-based  teams  in  one  of  the  elective  subjects  and  58 
were  involved  in  teams  in  both  subjects.  With  regard  to  collaboration  in  lesson  planning, 
51.9%  of  student  teachers  with  peer  support  in  one  subject  preferred  joint  preparation  of 
lessons  to  preparation  on  one’s  own.  48.2%  of  student  teachers  with  sui^rt  in  both 
subjects  reported  that  they  often  planned  lessons  with  their  peers.  Those  student  teachers 
with  peer  siq>port  in  one  subject  responded  slightly  more  positively  towards  post-lesson 
reflective  discussion  than  those  with  support  in  both  subjects.  For  classroom  discipline, 
about  half  of  the  respondents  shwed  agreement  that  having  a peer  in  the  classroom 
reduced  discipline  problems.  A quick  summary  of  the  above  data  reveals  that  student 
teachers’  evaluation  to  peer  support  was  “fair”.  The  finding  that  only  33%  of  the  103 
respondents  who  had  no  peer  support  expressed  the  wish  to  have  support  fix>m  peers 
co^irms  this  evaluation. 

Insights  on  the  implementation  of  the  EFE  and  STP 

Successful  implementation  of  the  Early  Field  Experience 

Given  that  this  is  the  second  time  the  EFE  was  implemented  in  Hong  Kong  on  such  a 
large  scale  and  involved  14  of  the  secondary  school,  the  EFE  can  be  considered  very 
successfully  implemented  in  the  light  of  the  positive  feedback  given  by  more  than  80% 
of  the  student  teachers.  Indeed,  it  was  the  fir^  time  that  student  teachers  were  placed  in 
the  same  school  for  both  the  EFE  and  STP.  Student  teachers’  understanding  of  the 


^Appendix  D shows  student  teachm*  evaluaticm  of  the  “suppixrt  form  the  institute** 
^appendix  £ shows  student  teadiert*  evaluation  of  the  ‘‘support  from  peers** 


realities  gained  firom  the  EFE  as  well  as  the  preparation  for  the  forthcoming  STP  in  the 
same  school  helped  reduce  the  “reality  shock”  that  student  teachers  experienced  in  their 
first  teaching  practice. 

Utilizing  peer  support  as  a resource  in  the  STP 

“Research  suggests  the  role  that  peers  play  in  the  development  of  teaching  expertise 
is  underused”.  (Hawkey,  1994).  Mackiimonetal  (1994)  argues  that  shared  experiences 
and  discourse  within  forums  among  peers  enable  prospective  teachers  to  reflect  upon 
their  own  teaching.  Hawkey  (1995)  argues  that  “effective  and  emotive  aspects  of 
learning  to  teach  may  characterize  interactions  between  student  teachers  because  of  their 
shared  position  as  student  teachers  and  equal  status  as  peers”.  Student  teachers  in  the 
present  research  only  gave  a fair  evaluation  of  peer  support,  which  is  much  less  positive 
than  the  findings  in  the  student  evaluation  of  the  STP  in  the  previous  year  (O’Halloran, 
1995).  This  can  be  explained  by  the  school  placement  arrangements.  The  1994-95 
cohort  of  student  teachers  were  placed  in  teams  while  the  1995-96  cohort  were  placed  as 
individuals  in  schools.  The  difference  can  be  explained  by  the  different  constraints  in 
the  two  placements.  The  1995-96  arrangements  ^owed  individual  student  teachers  to 
have  more  classroom  teaching  opportunities  as  compared  to  those  of  the  previous  year. 
Yet  the  placement  of  student  teachers  as  individuals  rather  than  teams  made  the  peer 
support  less  structured.  Student  teachers  were  left  on  their  own  to  support  their  peers  in 
ways  as  suggested  in  the  student  handbook.  The  less  structured  peer  support  may 
explain  that  student  teachers  did  not  experience  the  potential  contribution  of  peer  support 
in  their  professional  development 

Structured  peer  support  involves  much  more  than  merely  placement  arrangments. 
Various  forms  of  collaborative  work  like  collaborative  planning  and  peer  observation 
can  be  designed  as  tasks  to  be  done  during  the  STP.  Preparation  of  student  teachers  for 
such  tasks  is  very  inqrartant.  Roskos  (1996)  argues  that  “inserting  sufficient  joint  and 
shared  planning  into  preparatory  coursewoik  and  beginning  teaching  may  provide  the 
additional  practice  and  social  support  necessary  for  the  advance  of  individual  planning 
abilities.”  Willerman  et  al  (1991)  suggests  Peer  Observation  and  Assistance  (POA) 
which  comprises  pieconference,  observation  and  postconference.  In  the  preconference, 
the  focus  of  the  observation  is  agreed  between  the  peers.  Focused  peer  observation  is 
essential  for  systematic  reflective  discussion  in  the  postconference.  Successful 
collaborative  support  can  only  take  place  when  the  preconference-observation- 
postconference  activities  take  place  in  an  integrated  and  interdependent  manner 
(O’Halloran,  1995).  Student  teachers  have  to  be  well  prepared  for  these  activities.  They 
need  to  have  practice  opportunities  before  the  STP  for  systematic  collaborative  planning 
activities,  lesson  observation  and  post-lesson  reflective  discussion.  Without  adequate 
preparation  for  that,  peer  observation  may  turn  out  to  be  passive  and  undirected. 

Soliciting  more  support  from  teachers 

Practising  teachers’  craft  knowledge  and  practical  wisdom  of  teaching  is  a rich 
resource  that  has  to  be  tapped  as  a source  of  learning  in  the  STP.  The  present  >4iidy 
indicates  that  teachers’  support  to  student  teachers  was  mainly  in  the  form  of  discussion 
about  classes.  While  this  form  of  support  was  valued  highly  by  student  teachers,  there  is 
still  room  for  soliciting  other  forms  of  siqiport  finm  teachers.  The  present  study 
indicates  that  lesson  observation  between  teachers  and  student  teachers  was  infiiequent. 
This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  lesson  observation  is  not  part  of  the  culture  of  many 
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schools  in  Hong  Kong.  While  the  core  of  the  STP  is  classroom  teaching,  the  potentials 
of  systematic  lesson  observation  activities  should  be  tapped  to  facilitate  student  teachers* 
development  of  teaching  e^qiertise. 

Indeed,  effective  support  to  student  teachers  poses  new  professional  demands  on 
teachers,  especially  in  Hong  Kong  where  the  concept  of  mentoring  is  not  well- 
established  in  the  teaching  profession.  Teachers  need  to  appreciate  their  roles  in  the 
professional  development  of  student  teachers  and  understand  their  responsibilities  within 
the  teacher  education  programme.  They  have  to  develop  an  appropriate  “language”  to 
articulate  professional  knowledge  in  relation  to  a wide  range  of  issues  of  professional 
practice  and  supervisory  strategies  including  lesson  observation  skills  and  conferencing 
skills.  Above  all,  having  appropriate  interpersonal  skills  for  working  with  adult  learners 
is  also  important  ^ang,  1994). 

Promoting  student  teachers*  involvement  in  the  wider  aspects  of  school  life 

The  finding  that  student  teachers  rarely  participated  in  the  wider  aspects  of  school 
life  confirms  McCulloch’s  and  Lock’s  (1992)  finding  that  student  teachers  seldom  have 
much  involvement  in  the  wider  life  of  the  school.  Student  teachers  seemed  to  be  locked 
into  a closed  circle  of  pedagogical  activities  (Stones,  1987).  This  reflects  the 
disjointedness,  narrowness  and  task  inadequacy  of  student  teaching.  (Turney,  1988). 
To  re^  the  potential  benefits  of  professional  encounters  and  learning  experiences  in  tl» 
STP  context,  it  is  suggested  schools  be  encouraged  provide  “whole  school  experience” 
to  let  student  teachers  to  be  “fiilly  of  the  school,  not  simply  in  it”  (McCulloch  and  Lock, 
1992). 

Strengthening  the  support  from  the  Institute 

Student  teachers  in  the  present  sturfy  expressed  the  inadequacy  of  support  that  the 
Institute  tutors  offered  as  compared  to  school  teachers.  While  this  inadequacy  of  support 
can  be  partly  explained  by  the  “unstable  envirorunenf’  of  the  Institute  context,  due 
attention  should  be  paid  to  improve  the  quality  of  support  finm  teacher  educators  to 
student  teachers. 

Two  roles  of  Institute  supervisors  are  identified  as  creating  learning  envirorunents  for 
student  teachers  in  the  STP.  The  Subject  Tutor  provides  siqrport  to  student  teadrers  in 
the  area  of  classroom  teaching,  with  emphasis  on  subject  pedagogy.  This  involves 
coaching  student  teachers  before  the  STP  and  preconference-observation-postconference 
activities  during  the  STP.  Establishing  communication  with  the  Supporting  Teadier  is  a 
possibility  of  strengthening  the  institute-school  support  to  the  student  teacher.  Another 
role  that  has  to  be  established  is  the  General  Tutor  who  plays  a complementary  role  to 
the  Subject  Tutor.  While  the  Subject  Tutor  looks  after  the  classroom  teaching 
experirace  of  student  teachers  of  his/her  own  subject,  the  General  Tutor  takes  care  of 
the  whole  group  of  student  teachers  in  the  same  school.  He/She  prepares  student 
teachers  for  the  structured  peer  support  and  discusses  with  student  teachers  issues  on 
classroom  teaching  as  well  as  the  wider  aspects  of  school  life.  While  clear  definition  of 
roles  is  needed,  there  should  be  adequate  time  for  student  teachers  to  meet  their  Subject 
and  General  Tutors  for  coaching  before  the  STP.  Constant  evaluation  and  research  on 
supervisory  practices  is  also  essential  to  the  provision  of  quality  support  to  stndont 
teachers. 
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Commuiiication  and  shared  understanding  among  various  stakeholders 

The  previous  discussion  on  ways  of  improving  the  STP  implies  closer  partnership 
between  the  Institute  and  schools  in  initial  teacher  education.  It  involves  some  sort  of 
reconcetpualizadon  and  restructuring  of  initial  teacher  education  (Grimmett,  1995).  The 
various  roles  have  to  be  clearly  defined  in  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  STP.  The 
roles  of  the  General  Tutor  and  Subject  Tutor  at  the  Institute  level  and  the  those  of  the 
teaching  practice  liaison  person  and  Supporting  Teachers  have  to  be  clearly  identified. 
Yet  clear  definition  of  roles  is  a necessary  but  not  the  sufficient  condition  of  success. 
The  development  of  good  communications  with  the  various  parties  is  very  important 
Commumcation  has  to  take  place  at  both  administrative  and  interpersonal  levels. 
Effective  administrative  communication  in  the  system  as  well  as  positive 
communications  between  General  Tutors  and  teaching  practice  liaison  persons,  between 
Subject  Tutors  and  Siqiporting  Teachers  and  with  student  teachers  are  important  in 
developing  confidence  and  positive  attitudes  towards  the  scheme.  More  inyxirtantly, 
through  various  levels  of  communication,  a shared  understanding  of  the  scheme  has  to 
develop.  In  time,  the  improvement  in  practice  can  take  place  in  a mutually  adaptive 
model  in  which  participants  using  some  guiding  principles  in  the  conceptual  fiamework 
of  the  STP  bring  their  own  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  irmovation  (Foskett  et 
al.,  1994). 


CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

The  insights  from  the  student  evaluation  of  the  EFE  and  STP  shed  light  on  the 
possibilities  of  student  teachers  learning  in  the  multiple  communities  in  field  experience 
programmes.  In  these  communities,  peers,  school  teachers  and  other  persoimel  as  well  as 
Institute  supervisors  are  very  rich  educational  resources.  To  inqrrove  field  experience 
practices,  due  consideration  has  to  be  given  to  the  articulative,  operational  and  political 
dimensions  of  the  professional  endeavour.  (Barone  etal,  1996).  The  articulation  of  a 
theoretical  fiamework  of  student  teacher’s  of  learning  in  the  multiple  communities  of 
student  teaching  is  important  in  developing  (fynamic,  knowledge-based  student  field 
experience  programmes  as  opposed  to  the  static,  craft-oriented  nature  of  such 
programmes  (Guyton  and  McIntyre  1990).  The  strategic  planning  of  progranune 
implementation  at  the  enabling  and  action  levies  (Alexander,  1990)  is  vital  to  the 
operationalization  of  the  programme  platform.  Last  but  not  least,  the  political  strategies 
of  soliciting  the  support  of  various  stakeholders  is  important  to  the  success  of  field 
experience  programmes. 
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Appendix  A. 

Student  teacher’  experiences  in  the  Early  Field  Experience 
Table  1 Percentage  of  schools  that  arranged  the  following  experiences  for  student 


teachers. 

Interviewing  teachers  98.1% 

Interviewing  the  school  principalMce  94.4% 
principal 

Touring  around  the  school  86. 1% 

Attending  assembly  66.7% 

Interacting  with  pupils  50% 

Interviewing  the  school  social  worker  40.7% 

Observing  extra-curricular  activities  28.7% 


Assisting  in  the  preparation  of  teaching  8.3% 
materials 


Appendix  B 

Student  teachers’  overall  evaluation  of  the  Supported  Teaching  Practice. 
Table  2 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Overall  evaluation 
on  teaching  practice 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

Disagree 

NA 

The  erqrerience  has 
made  me  a more 
competent  teacher 

25.7% 

61.8% 

9.5% 

1.2% 

0.2% 

1.0% 

The  erqrerience  has 
given  me  a positive 
view  of  teaching 

23.7% 

56.4% 

14.5% 

3.0% 

1.2% 

0.5% 

Table  3 The  five  most  frequently  mentioned  positive  statements  in  the  fixM!-response 
section 


Frequency 

The  value  of  having  practical  teaching  experience  315 

Communication  and  relationship  with  pupils  166 

Peer  support,  l^son  observation  and  post-lesson  discussion  36 

Discussion  with  an  support  from  Supporting  Teachers  27 

Discussion  with  and  support  from  Sub  ject  Tutors 16 

Table  4 The  five  most  frequently  mentioned  negative  statements  in  the 
response  section 


Frequency 

Too  many  assignments,  including  lesson  plans  65 

Short  period  to  STP  43 

Short  preparation  period  40 

Inadequate  financial  support  or  resource  support  29 

Inadequate  support  from  Subject  Tutors 28 
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Appendix  C 

Student  teachers*  evaluation  of  **support  from  the  school** 


Tables 


Contact  with  the  teachers 

The  regular  supporting  teachers  discussed  the  class  with  me 

I observed  the  regular  su{qx)rting  teachers’  lessons 

The  regular  siq)poiting  teachers  observed  my  lessons 

The  regular  supporting  teachers  discussed  my  progress  with 

me 

The  principal  discussed  the  school  with  me 


1 

2 

3 

often 

rarely 

Never 

60.1% 

33.7% 

5.7% 

21.7% 

39.4% 

37.4% 

28.7% 

55.1% 

15.0% 

38.7% 

45.1% 

15.0% 

6.5% 

49.1% 

42.4% 

Tabled 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

NA 

I was  happy  with  the 
briefing  I received  on 
my  classes 

11.0% 

49.4% 

26.4% 

8.0% 

4.0% 

2.7% 

I got  good  advice  on 
teaching  resources  I 
would  need 

12.5% 

50.4% 

24.4% 

8.7% 

2.5% 

1.7% 

I was  given  good 
advice  on  how  to  teach 
the  class 

14.0% 

53.1% 

22.2% 

7.5% 

1.7% 

1.5% 

Table  7 


1 

Often 

2 

Rarely 

3 

Never 

Participation  in  wider  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  school 

I attended  school  assembly 

53.9% 

28.9% 

17.2% 

I was  involved  with  school  clubs 

11.0% 

28.2% 

58.1% 

I participated  in  school  sporting  events 

11.5% 

28.2% 

59.4% 

I attendkl  formal  meetings  with  other  members  of  staff 

11.5% 

21.9% 

66.1% 

I had  other  opportunities  to  be  involved  in  school 
activities  outside  the  classroom 

18.5% 

44.4% 

36.9% 
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Student  teachers*  evaluation  of  **support  from  the  Institute” 
/ Tables 


Quality  of  support  from 
Subject  Tutor 

I had  adequate  time  to 

discuss  ihy  planning  with 
my  Subject  tutors  before 
teaching  practice 
I was  satisfied  with  the 

support  I received  from  my 
Subject  tutor 

I was  satisfied  with  the 

advice  I received  from  my 
Subject  tutor. 


1 

Strongly 

agree 

2 

Agree 

3 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

2.7% 

28.2% 

33.7% 

5.2% 

43.6% 

33.4% 

8.2% 

53.4% 

25.9% 

4 

Disagree 

5 

Strongly 

disagree 

6 

NA 

26.2% 

7.5% 

1.5% 

11.7% 

3.5% 

2.0% 

8.5% 

2.0% 

1.5% 

Appendix  E 

Student  teachers’  evaluation  of  “support  from  peers” 

Table  9 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Peer  support  while  teaching  ONE 
elective  subject 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

I preferred  planning  lessons  with  a 
peer  rather  than  planning  on  my 
own 

11.5% 

40.4% 

21.1% 

11.5% 

1.9% 

I got  useful  follow-up  advice  from 
peers  who  observed  my  lessons 

26.9% 

51.9% 

9.6% 

1.9% 

9.6% 

Having  a peer  in  the  class  resulted 
in  fewer  discipline  problems 

15.4% 

25% 

38.4% 

7.7% 

1.9% 

Post-lesson  reflection  was  better 
when  I could  discuss  the  lesson 
with  my  peers 

23.0% 

48.1% 

15.4% 

0.0% 

1.9% 

No.  of  respondents:  52 
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Table  10 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Peer  support  for  BOTH  elective 
subjects 

Strongly 

agree 

Agree 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

Disagree 

Strongly 

disagree 

I often  planned  my  lessons  with  one 
of  my  peers 

12.0% 

36.2% 

8.6% 

20.6% 

5, 

Lesson  planning  ^ with  a peer  is 
effective 

15.5% 

44.8% 

18.9% 

1.7% 

6,8% 

Teaching  with  one  of  my  peers 
meant  that  we  had  fewer  discipline 
piblems 

8.6% 

41.3% 

22.4% 

10.3% 

8.6% 

I found  it  ea^  to  woik  with  my 

37.9% 

39.6% 

10.3% 

5.1% 

6.9% 

peers 

No.  of  respondents:  58 


Table  11 

No  peer  support  for  either  elective 
subject 

1 

Strongly 

agree 

2 

Agree 

3 

Neither 
agree  nor 
disagree 

4 

Disagree 

5 

Strongly 

disagree 

I would  have  preferred  to  have  had 
support  from  my  peers 
No.  of  respondents:  103 

2.9% 

31.1% 

31.1% 

23.3% 

11.6% 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  GLOBAL  EDUCATION  ON  DEVELOPING 
TEACHER  TRENDS  TOWARDS  WORLD  CIVILIZATION 

Mustafa  Abuashaikh  and  Sawsan  Tamimi 
Ministry  of  Education 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Jordaa  has  been  witnessing  a comprehensive  educational  reform  since  the  mid- 
eighties. The  focus  was  on  school  t^orm  to  &ce  the  challenges  of  change.  The 
comprehensive  review  of  the  education  system  resulted  in  the  plan  of  comprehensive 
development  of  education,  with  its  2 phases  : (1)-  (1989-1990)  (2)-  (1996-2000). 

The  Ministry  of  Education,  in  its  efforts  to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the  conference, 
set  down  new  curricula  textbooks  and  luanuals  and  established  the  centre  for 
Educational  Training  for  teachers,  principals,  supervisors  and  leaders.  The  centre 
adopted  a strategy  for  applying  innovative  programs  gradually  in  the  field.  Global 
Education  was  one  of  these  programs.  This  staufy  was  conducted  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  International  Centre  on  Education  for  Training  to  participate  in  the 
conference  with  will  be  held  in  Amman-Joidan  (16-21/12/19%).  The  study  aims  to  find 
out  the  impact  of  this  Educational  innovation  program  on  developing  teacher  trends 
towards  world  civilization,  which  harmonizes  with  the  philosophy  of  education, 
knowing  that  several  other  evaluation  studies  tackled  this  issue  too. 

Global  education ; concept  and  background : 

The  concept  of  global  education  was  effected  by  educational  trends  in  the  U.K., 
international  understanding  being  the  first  trend  which  was  highlighted  in  (1918)  in 
"The  New  Era”  journal  which  was  later  called  “World  Education”.  Its  vision  was  that 
understanding  among  nations  leads  to  tolerance,  respect,  and  peace.  This  vision  was 
disseminated  in  the  U.K.  through  the  Council  of  Education  for  Global  Citizenship, 
established  in  1939.  James  Henderson  was  the  first  academician  interested.  Then  parties 
were  formed  in  the  British  Parliament  - the  British  Group  for  Global  Government  which 
established  “The  Unified  World”  in  1952.  This  Union  prepared  curricula  for  world 
studies  in  1973  and  a teachers’  manual  which  was  called  “ Learning  for  change  in  a 
global  society”  , Richardson,  1979.  Simon  Fischer  and  David  Huckson,  in  1980,  started 
to  implement  the  project  of  global  studies,  which  was  partially  financed  by  the  Schools 
Journal  in  Lanceste,  (Fisher  & Hicks,  198S).(1) 

There  is  another  trend  which  sees  the  roots  of  global  studies  in  the  world  movement 
in  the  U.S.A.  In  1983.  Staren  Lamy  sees  that  global  education  movement  as  part  of  the 
U.S.A.  national  arsenal. 

Its  objective  was  strengthening  various  types  of  influence  in  the  world,  especially  in 
regions  the  U.S.A.  is  interested  in,  as  in^cated  in  Anderson’s(2)  and  Hanvey’s  (3) 
works  on  global  interdependence  and  schools’  responsibiUty  in  raising  generations  for 
global  citizenship. 

The  third  trend  which  affected  the  concept  of  global  education  was  the  curricula  of 
environmental,  gender,  human  rights,  multicultural,  anti  - discrimination,  and  peace 
education,  as  well  as  education  for  individual  and  social  development.  The  fourth  trend 
focused  on  the  teaching/  learning  process,  refusing  the  authoritarian  method  of  teaching 
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which  v/^  clear  in  Charles  Dicken’s  “Hard  Times  in  Dewey’s  writing  in  the  U.S.A.  and 
Taghour’s  in  India  and  Montesouri’s,  in  Italy.  The  progressive  school  movement  began 
in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century  and  it  focused  on  individualism  self  - 
achievement,  and  learning  through  real  experiences  (Richardson,  1979)  (4). 

The  educational  groups  and  trends  mentioned  above  had  an  impact  on  the 
development  of  global  education  which  made  teachers  and  students  aware  of  the  trends 
of  life  for  the  21st  century.  The  MOE  was  keen  to  respond  to  the  UNICEF  Initiative  in 
1993  to  apply  global  education  whose  objectives  harmonize  with  the  objectives  of  the 
National  Conference  for  Educational  Development 

The  researchers  see  that  ^obal  education  is  a modem  response  to  the  urgent  need  of 
today’s  children  for  living  in  an  interdependent  rapidly  changing  world,  in  which 
economic,  political,  and  social  ^sterns  are  getting  more  complicated,  and  cultural 
pluralism  prevails. 

According  to  Picke,  Selby  (1988),  the  objectives  of  global  education  are  the 
following : 

- Awareness  of  ^sterns  through 

- Awareness  of  Aevarioiis  thinking  trends  of  riatioris. 

- Awareness  of  the  material,  social,  and  psychological  health  of  the  global  and  the 
future  trends  which  will  effect  human  beings. 

- Awareness  of  world  civilization  and  readiness  to  take  part  in  it. 

- Scientific  tendency  and  eagerness  to  continue  self  - development. 

The  concept  of  global  education  in  Jordan  meant  using  integrated  teaching/  learning 
methods  and  activities  which  match  cirnicula  and  textbooks  directly  or  indirectly , 
taking  into  consideration  the  following  objectives  : 

- Consolidating  awareness  of  the  relationship  between  the  earth  and  the  people  living 
on  it. 

Looking  at  the  relationshrp  among  the  past,  present,  and  future  as  being  (fynamic. 
Being  aware  of  issues  affectrng  life,  such  as  environmental  harm,  denial  of  human 
rights,  ethnic  conflicts,  and  inequality. 

Being  personally  aware  of  people’s  problems,  ambitions,  readiness,  and 
environments  (Abuashaikh  1994). 

The  following  procedures  were  taken  to  apply  the  global  education  program  in  a 
limited  number  of  schools  in  the  Kingdom  : 

1-  Several  special  teams  of  educational  siqiervisors,  curricula  members,  and 
^stinguished  teachers  developed  activities  for  the  4th,  5th,  6th,  7th  basic  classes 
in  Arabic,  Islarmc  education,  social  education,  civics,  mathematics,  science,  and 
vocational  education,  after  they  were  trained  by  experts  from  the  world  Education 
Instrtute  in  Toronto,  Canada  (The  UNICEF  national  advisor  to  the  program, 
Graham  Pike,  David  Selby,  OMER  Al-Shaikh)  (6). 

2-  Teachers  and  supervisors  who  desired  were  trained  for  the  application  and 
follorwng  - up  of  these  activities  and  prior  to  that,  a core  team  was  trained 
intensively  by  the  same  experts.  The  oufouts  of  the  program  were  evaluated  from 
the  students’  and  supervisors’  point  of  view,  to  determine  the  changns  in  the 
teaching  / learning  process.  The  students  were  interested  in  and  satisfied  with  the 
evaluation  results  and  supervisors  anh  principals  were  satisfied  with  the 
educational  environment  and  change  of  the  role  of  the  student  and  teacher. 
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Study  pufpose  and  questions 

The  aim  of  the  study  was  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1-  Is  there  an  impact  of  the  teachers  training  program  in  Global  Education  on 
developing  their  trends  towards  world  civilization? 

2-  Are  there  aiQ^  differences  of  statistical  significance  in  developing  teacher  trends 
according  to  gender,  qualification,  age,  and  experience  ( >.05).? 

Study  limit 

This  study  was  limited  to  the  teachers  of  government  and  private  schools  who  joined 
the  Global  Education  program  for  the  academic  year  1995/96.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the 
instrument  used  in  this  shufy  was  prepared  by  the  researchers  and  not  standardized 
scales,  the  results  of  the  study  were  affected  by  the  limitations  of  the  instrument  used. 

METHOD  AND  PROCEDURES 

Study  Population 

It  constituted  the  government  and  private  school  teachers  whojoined  the  Global 
Education  Program  for  the  academic  year  1995/96.  The  teachers  selected  were  fiiom 
Basic  cycle  schools  in  7 govemorates  of  the  Kingdom.  They  were  social  education, 
civics,  and  general  science  teachers.  Their  number  was  149,  (59  males,  90  females),  as 
indicated  in  Table  No.  (1). 


Table  No.  (1) 

Distribution  of  the  individuals  of  the  study 
population  according  to  gtveraorates  and  gender 


No. 

Govemorate 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1- 

Amman 

11 

33 

44 

2- 

Salt 

6 

10 

16 

3- 

Madaba 

6 

10 

16 

4- 

Kerak 

12 

7 

19 

5- 

Iibid 

4 

11 

15 

6- 

Jerash 

5 

7 

12 

7- 

Zerqa 

15 

12 

27 

Total 

59 

90 

149 

Study  sample 

Due  to  the  small  number  of  the  sample  individuals  and  to  be  more  accurate  the 
researchers  limited  it  to  40.3%,  distributed  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  (2). 
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Table  No.  (2) 


Distribution  of  the  study  sample  according  to  govemorates  and  gender 


No. 

Govemoiate 

Male 

Female 

Total 

1- 

Amman 

5 

22 

27 

2- 

Madaba 

6 

5 

11 

3- 

Zerqa 

9 

6 

15 

4- 

Iibid 

- 

7 

7 

Total 

20 

40 

60 

Study  variables 

a)  Independent  variables 

1-  Gender ; consists  of  2 levels  : 
a-  Male 

b-  Female 

2-  Academic  qualification ; consists  of  2 levels  ; 
a-  B.A. 

b-  Community  college 

3-  Age  ; consists  of  2 categories  ; 

a-  20 -30  years, 
b-  30  years  and  over 

4-  Experience  ; consists  of  2 categories  : 
a-  1 -10  years. 

b-  10  years  and  over. 

b)  Dependent  variables  ; the  friends  of  the  sample  individuals  towards  openness  to 
world  civilization  and  positive  participation  in  it,  as  measured  by  the  study 
instrument  applied  on  the  sample. 

Study  instrument 

A test  was  designed  to  find  out  the  impact  of  Global  Education  Program  on 
developing  teacher  attitudes  in  Jordaa  It  consisted  of  19  items  in  various  fields.  The 
researchers  looked  into  the  literature  on  the  subject  prior  to  designing  the  test  and  the 
number  of  items  on  each  field  were  different  because  the  researchers  took  into 
consideration  the  Global  Education  Program  in  general  only. 

Study  Validity 

The  test  wasjudgedbyelevenspecializedtrusteesmembers,fix>m  the  University  of 
Jordan  and  the  MOE.  There  were  32  items,  reduced  to  19  items  in  their  final  form,  as 
indicated  in  Aimex  No.  (1). 

Study  Procedures 

- A test  of  19  items  was  designed. 

- The  test  was  judged  by  specialists  from  the  university  of  Jordan  and  the  MOE. 

- The  study  population  was  restricted  to  teachers  of  government  and  private  schools 
who  participated  in  the  Global  Education  Program 

- The  study  sample  represented  40.3%  of  the  study  population 


- The  tests  were  distributed  on  the  stu(fy  sample  by  hand,  collected  and  the  results 
were  recorded. 

- The  points  were  recorded  on  special  forms  wherd)y  the  number  of  each  individual, 
genda,  qualification,  and  experience  was  indicated. 

- The  points  were  entered  into  the  computer  and  analyzed,  each  question  by  the 
analysis  proper  to  it,  at  the  General  Directorate  of  Research  and  Studies  by  (SPSS). 

Statistical  analysis 

After  collecting  the  tests,  the  researchers  gave  each  answer  on  each  item  a numerical 
value  as  follows ; 

High  : 2 points 

Medium  : 1 point 

Low  : Zero 

- To  answer  Ae  first  question,  means,  standard  deviations,  percentages  were 
calculated. 

- To  answer  the  second  question,  T-test  for  dual  comparisons  was  used. 

Study  results 

The  researchers  adopted  the  following  scale  to  indicate  the  degree  of  developing 
teacher  trends  towards  world  civilization,  after  consulting  experts : 

70%- 100%  High 

50%  -70%  Medium 

50%  and  less  Low 

First  question  : Means,  standard  deviations,  and  percentages  for  each  item  were 
calculated,  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  (3)  as  follows  : 

Table  No.  (3) 

Means , standard  deviations,  and  percentages  of  positive  trends  of  teachers 


towards  world  civil 

ization 

No. 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

% 

1- 

Disarmament  of  mass  destruction 
weapons. 

2.0 

0 

100% 

2- 

The  world  could  have  one  language 

1.25 

0.95 

60% 

3- 

World  activities  such  as  Olympics  and 
World  Cup  Finals 

1.53 

0.81 

73% 

4- 

Your  son’s  participation  in  world 
campaigns 

1.80 

0.57 

88.3% 

5- 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  hear  about  an 
earthquake  in  a certain  region? 

1.50 

0.65 

58.3% 

6- 

Spread  of  modem  communication  means 
such  as  Intern^  satellite,  fax 

1.78 

0.55 

85% 

7- 

Spread  of  epidemic  in  a certain  region 

1.75 

0.59 

78.3% 
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8- 

How  to  resolve  conflicts  between 
countries? 

1.68 

0.65 

78.3% 

9- 

Minorities  in  some  countries 

1.63 

0.60 

70% 

10- 

Expenditure  for  space  discoveries 

1.400 

0.74 

55% 

11- 

World  fashion  shows 

0.85 

0.93 

36% 

12- 

Right  of  residence  in  any  country 

1.50 

0.81 

70% 

13- 

Right  to  choose  the  spouse  from  any  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  group. 

1.40 

0.80 

60% 

14- 

The  expansion  of  the  ozone  hole  is 
endangering  life. 

1.55 

0.72 

68.3% 

15- 

Discovery  of  a plant  in  the  Jordan  desert 
which  helps  in  the  cure  of  AIDS 

1.63 

0.60 

70% 

16- 

Interest  of  some  people  in  publications 
concerning 
a specific  culture. 

1.64 

0.72 

60% 

17- 

Political,  economic,  and  social  equality  of 
women 

1.18 

0.91 

51.7% 

18- 

The  phenomenon  of  women  to  propose  in 
marriage. 

4.08 

0.94 

48.3% 

19- 

Determination  of  the  number  of  family 
members  internationally 

1.200 

0.97 

58.3% 

1-  The  percentage  on  nine  items  was  high  (70%-100%).  These  items  are  indicated  in 
the  following  Table  No.  (4)  in  descending  order: 


Table  No.  (4) 

Items  of  high  percentage  on  developing  teacher  trends,  and  their  nn»an«^ 


No. 

Item 

Mean 

Percentage 

1- 

Disarmament  of  mass  destruction  weapons 

2.00 

100% 

2- 

Your  son’s  participation  in  world  campaigns 

1.80 

88.3% 

3- 

Spread  of  modem  Communication  means  such 
as  Internet,  Satellites,  Fax. 

1.78 

85% 

4- 

Spread  of  an  epidemic  in  a certain  regioa 

1.75 

78.3% 

5- 

How  to  resolve  conflicts  between  countries? 

1.68 

78.3% 

6- 

World  activities  such  as  Olympics  and  World 
Cup  Finals 

1.53 

73% 

7- 

Minorities  in  some  countries 

1.63 

70% 

8- 

Right  of  residence  in  any  country 

1.5 

70% 

9- 

Discovery  of  a plant  in  the  Jordan  desert  which 
helps  in  the  cure  of  AIDS 

1.63 

70% 

Total 

1.7 

The  percentage  on  No.  (1)  was  the  highest  (100%),  while  on  the  other  eight  itRins  it 
was  medium,  ranging  between  50%  - 70%).  They  are  indicated  in  Table  (5),  in 
descending  order. 


, t '■■■ 
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Table  No.  (5) 


Items  of  medium  percentage  on  developing  teacher  trends,  and  their  mi»an. 


No. 

Item 

^ 

Mean 

percentage 

1- 

The  e;q)ansion  of  the  ozone  hole  is  endangering 
life. 

1.55 

68.3% 

2- 

The  world  could  have  one  language 

1.25 

60% 

3- 

Interest  of  some  people  in  publications 
concerning  a spbcific  culture. 

1.46 

60% 

4- 

Right  to  choose  the  qrause  from  any  race, 
religion,  or  ethnic  group. 

1.40 

60% 

5- 

How  do  you  feel  when  you  hear  about  an 
earthquake  in  a certain  region? 

1.50 

58.3% 

6- 

Determination  of  the  number  of  family 
members  internationally 

1.20 

58.3% 

7- 

Expenditure  for  space  discoveries 

ni.40 

^ 55% 

8- 

Political,  economic,  and  social  equahty  of 
women. 

1.18 

51.8% 

Total 

1.3 

The  percentage  on  3 items  were  low  (less  than  50%).  Table  No.  (6)  indicates  this  in 
descending  order. 


Table  No.  (6) 

Items  of  low  percentage  on  developing  teacher  trends  and  thdr 
means 


No. 

Item 

Mean 

Percentage 

1- 

The  phenomenon  of  women  to  propose  in 
marriage. 

1.08 

48.3% 

2- 

World  fashion  shows 

0.85 

36% 

Total 

0.9 

Second  question  ; To  answer  the  second  question,  the  researchers  used  T-test  and 
the  results  were  as  follows : 


a)  There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  attributed  to  gender,  as 
indicated  in  Table  No.  (7). 


Table  No.  (7) 


Results  of  T-test  attributeil 

to  gender 

i Sex 

Mean 

T-test 

value 

Statistical 

significance 

Male 

Female 

28.25 

29.55 

1.15- 

0.256 

Item  No.  (11)  indicated  statistical  significance  ( > 0.5)  for  females,  as  indicated  in 

Table  No.  (8). 
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Table  No.  (8) 

ttem  of  statistical  significance  ( > 0.5) 


Item 

Mean 

T-test 

Statistical 

Significance 

Male 

Female 

World  fiishion  shows 

0.500 

1.025 

0.21- 

0.033 

b)  There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  attributed  to 
qualification,  as  indicated  in  the  following  Table  No.  (9) : 


Table  No.  (9) 

Results  of  T-test  of  the  qualification  variable 


(Qualification 

Mean 

T-test  value 

Statistical  significance 

B.A. 

Community  college 

28.46 

29.33 

0.54- 

0.598 

Item  No.  (2)  indicated  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  for  community  college 
diploma,  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  (10). 

Table  No.  (10) 


Item  of  statistical  significance  for  Community  College  Di 

ploma  holders 

Item 

B.A. 

Community 

college 

T-test 

value 

Statistical 

significance 

The  worid  could  have 
one  language 

0.733 

1.422 

2.45- 

0.023 

There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  attributed  to  age  as 
indicated  in  Table  No.  (11). 


Table  No.  (11) 

Results  of  T-test  on  the  age  variable 


Item 

Mean 

T-test  value 

Statistical 

significance 

20-30 
30  and  over 

28.75 

29.20 

0.23- 

0.818 

There  was  statistical  significance  ( >.05)  on  item  No.  19  in  favour  of  those  whose 

age  was  30  and  over,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table  No.  (12). 


Table  No.  (12) 

Item  of  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  for  age  30  over 


Item 

Mean 

T-test  value 

Statistical 

significance 

Detennination  of  the 
number  of  the  family 
internationally 

0.666 

1.33 

2.12- 

0.050 

There  were  differences  of  statistical  significance  ( > .05)  in  attributed  experience, 
as  indicated  in  Table  No.  (13). 
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Table  No.  (13) 


Item  ol 

‘ statistkal  sienificance  (a  > .05)  for  experience 

Years  of  Experience 

Mean 

T-test  value 

Statistical 

significance 

1-10 

10  and  over 

28.1 

29.62 

1.16- 

0.258 

There  was  differences  of  statistical  significance  (a  > .05)  in  item  No.  (12)  for  those 
who  had  ten  years  experience  and  over,  as  indicated  in  Table  No.  (14). 


Table  No.  (14) 

Results  of  T-test  on  the  experience  variahle  (10  years  & over) 


Item 

Mean 

T-test 

Statistical 

significance 

Right  of  residence  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

1.100 

1.700 

2.6- 

0.014 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  conclusions  of  the  study  were  the  following : 

The  general  trend  towards  world  civilization  was  positive  with  a high  degree. 

There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  (a  S:.05)  for  tret^  towards 
world  civilization  attributed  to  gender. 

There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  (a^.05)  for  trends  towards 
world  civilization  attributed  to  qualificatioiL 

There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  (a^  0.05)  for  trends  towards 
world  civilization  attributed  to  age. 

There  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance  (a  ^ .05)  for  troids  towards 
world  civilization  attributed  to  experience. 

The  researchers  analyzed  the  results  of  the  study  dealing  with  each  question 
separately. 

Regarding  the  first  question,  the  percentages  of  teacher  trends  towards  world 
civilization  were  high  (70%-100%). 

Nine  items  out  of  19  were  with  a high  percentage,  which  indicates  that  the  Global 
Education  Program  focused  on  several  human  values,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
peace,  intercultural  interaction  through  world  conununication , opeimers  to  the  use  of 
technology  as  a means  of  world  participation,  and  cooepration  in  facing  diseases  and 
natural  disasters,  as  well  as  using  dialogue  for  resolving  conflicts. 

The  sample  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  didn’t  have  tendency  to  opeimess  in 
rftTfain  items  such  as  womcn  proposing  and  &shion  shows  due  to  the  social, 
conventional  restritions  prevailing  in  JordaiL 

Regarding  the  second  question,  there  were  no  differences  of  statistical  significance 
attributed  to  gender,  qualification,  age,  or  experience,  due  to  the  fact  that  thrall 
participated  in  one  training  program  of  equal  duration.  However,  dual  comparisons 
according  to  gender,  item  (10)  “world  fashion  shows”  iralicated  differences  of  statistical 
significancft  for  females  because  women  are  more  positive  in  this  area. 

Dual  comparisons  according  to  qualification,  item  (2)  “One  global  language” 
indicated  differences  of  statistical  significance  for  holders  of  community  college 
diploma  becau^  they  have  a desire  for  academic  upgrading. 


I 


1 

I Dual  con4>arisoiis  according  to  age,  item  (19)  “Determining  the  number  of  family 

members  in  the  world”  indicated  differences  of  statistical  significance  for  the  age 
category  30  and  over  because  th^r  went  through  marriage,  birth,  economic,  and  social 
problems  as  a result  of  not  controlling  birth. 

Dual  corrqrarisons  according  to  experience,  item  (11)  “Right  of  residence  in  any 
country  in  the  world”  indicated  differences  of  statistical  significance  for  those  with  10 
years  of  experience  and  over,  because  they  matured  and  gained  self  confidence,  and 
were  convinced  of  the  irrqxrrtance  of  opermess  to  other  cultures. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
The  researchers  recortunend  the  following ; 

- Generalizing  the  Global  Education  program  on  all  the  MOE  employees. 

- Expanding  the  training  program  base  to  include  positive,  flexible  trends  to  absorb 
other  variables. 

- Consolidating  the  program  by  adding  subjects  which  focus  on  women’s  role,  quality, 
and  general  opennes. 

- Conducting  comparative  studies  for  geogr^hical  areas  in  Jordan  to  find  out  the 
impact  of  the  program  on  trends  of  teachers  in  the  urban  and  rural  areas  towards 
world  civilizatiorL 
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Annex  No.  1 


School : 


Directorate: 


Age: 


Sex : 


Experience : 


Qualification: 


Dear  Teacher , 

You  are  kiirily  r^uested  to  express  yourself  towards  the  following  items  (not  exceeding 
one  line),  taking  into  account  that  this  stutfy  is  conducted  only  for  academic  objectives. 

1-  Disarmament  of  mass  destruction  weapons. 

2-  The  world  could  have  one  language 

3-  World  activities  such  as  Olympics  and  Worid  Chip  Finale 

4-  Your  son’s  participation  in  world  campings 

5-  How  you  feel  when  you  hear  about  an  earthquake  in  a certain  region? 

6-  Spread  of  modem  communication  means  such  as  Internet,  Satellite,  Fax. 

7-  Spread  of  epidemic  in  a certain  region. 

8-  How  to  resolve  conflicts  between  countries? 

9-  Minorities  in  some  countries. 

10-  Expoaditure  for  space  discoveries. 

11-  World  fashion  shows. 

12-  Right  of  residence  in  any  country. 

13-  Right  to  choose  the  spouse  from  any  race,  religion,  or  ethnic  group. 

14-  The  eiqiansion  of  the  ozone  hole  is  endangering  life. 

15-  Discovery  of  a plant  in  the  Jordan  desert  which  helps  in  the  cure  of  AIDS. 

16-  Interest  of  some  j^ople  in  publicatrons  concerning  a specific  culture. 

17-  Political,  economic , and  social  equality  of  women. 

18-  The  phenomenon  of  women  to  propose  in  marriage. 

19-  Determination  of  the  mrmber  of  famrly  members  internationally. 
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GRAPHING  CALCULATORS  : TEACHER  PERCEPTION, 
TRAINING,  AND  ATTITUDE 


Dr.  Khaled  Abuloum 
University  of  Jordan 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Matliematics  education  is  approacliing  a state  of  crisis.  Data  from  national  and 
international  assessments  of  educational  acliievement  liave  made  it  clear  that,  compared 
to  their  peers  in  many  otlier  parts  of  the  world,  American  pupils  test  well  below  what 
educators  and  the  public  consider  acceptable  on  all  but  the  most  basic  levels  of 
matliematical  knowledge  (National  Coimcil  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  1988).  At  the 
same  time,  information  technologies  such  as  computing  are  becoming  more  and  more 
important  in  daily  life.  This  is  in  part  a result  of  the  development  and  spread  of  the  so- 
called  "Information  Superhighway."  Now  more  than  ever,  citizens  need  a thorough 
understanding  of  advanced  mathematical  concepts.  Yet  mathematics  education  in  the 
public  schools  does  not  seem  to  be  keeping  pace  with  tliese  developments. 

In  response  to  tliis  need,  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM) 
produced  a series  of  documents  that  described  a vision  for  mathematics  reform  for  the 
1990s.  The  Curriculum  and  Evaluation  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  and  the 
Professional  Standards  for  Teaching  Mathematics  were  produced  to  inform  mathematics 
educators  of  the  specific  goals  proposed  for  improving  mathematics  instructioiL  These 
goals  were  based  on  the  assumption  that  all  students  are  capable  of  learning 
mathematics.  The  need  to  encoiuage  each  student  to  develop  to  their  full  potential  in  a 
culturally  diverse  society  is  essential  for  progress  for  personal  fulfillment  and  for  society 
as  a whole.  In  other  words,  there  is  a need  to  maximize  each  student's  potential  by 
fostering  growth  that  reaches  their  highest  expectations.  "To  do  otherwise  represents  a 
waste  of  human  potential."  (Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematic.s.  NCTM, 
1995,  p.l) 

The  main  controversy  focused  on  whether  or  not  calculators  would  be  beneficial  or 
harmful  to  learning.  Teachers  views  on  whether  or  not  to  allow  calculator  usage  were 
decidedly  mixed,  as  were  those  of  the  general  public.  One  argument  against  calculator 
use  was  that  the  hand-held  computing  machine  would  displace  students'  skills  with 
mental  arithmetic  and  with  paper  and  pencil  algorithms;  the  resulting  loss  of  skills 
would  be  disastrous.  Other  educators,  however,  had  more  positive  views.  They  believed 
that  students  would  be  more  likely  and  eager  to  solve  problems  if  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  eliminate  tedious  prtx^ural  steps,  and  thus  would  be  more  likely  to 
develop  problem-solving  methods.  The  debate  about  calculator  effects  induced  a flurry 
of  research,  one  of  the  largest  such  efforts  for  any  topic  in  mathematics  education 
(Suydem,  1982). 

By  1995,  the  Assessment  Standards  for  School  Mathematics  again  focused  on  using 
calculators  at  all  levels  of  education.  Most  teachers  were  reluctant  to  voice  their 
agreement  to  using  calculators,  but  eventually  the  agreement  was  expanded  to  allow 
questions  about  curriculum  as  well  as  about  teaching  strategies  and  assessment.  With  the 
advent  of  the  information  age,  what  mathematics  topics  should  be  taught,  and  which 
topics  should  be  eliminated?  To  truly  utilize  the  potential  of  technology  in  mathematics 
education,  many  changes  would  have  to  happea 
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Calculator  Use 

Among  mathematicians  and  mathematics  educators,  there  is  now  strong  support  for 
making  appropriate  use  of  calculators  in  mathematics  classrooms.  Because  of  their 
power  and  flexibility,  graphing  calculators  are  receiving  special  attention.  The  use  of 
graphing  calculators  is  a recent  enough  innovation  that  it  is  just  now  beginning  to 
develop  its  own  research  base.  There  is  evidence  that  calculators  are  ciurently  being 
used  in  many  precalculus  classes  (Trotter,  1991).  Some  researchers  (Demana&  Waits, 
1990;  Durham,  1990;  Fey,  1989;  Kaput,  1989;  Senk,  1992;  Waits  & Demna,  1989) 
suggests  that  the  use  of  graphing  technology  provides  an  opportunity  to  produce  a 
deeper  understanding  of  mathematics  among  students.  They  telieve  students  who  use 
this  technology  are  able  to  focus  on  realistic  apphcations. 

The  graphing  calculator  is  a powerful  tool  for  the  mathematics  instructor.  It  can  be 
an  integ^  part  of  discovery  teaching,  a process  that  maximizes  student  learning.  In  this 
approach,  which  combines  inductive  and  deductive  reasoning,  the  teacher  serves  as  a 
facilitator,  asking  the  right  questions  and  providing  specific  examples  so  that  students 
can  make  their  own  generalizations.  Thus  through  discovery  students  develop  the 
concepts  necessary  to  make  appropriate  apphcations.  Graphing  calculators  are 
particularly  appropriate  for  use  with  the  discovery  method  in  mathematics  courses,  since 
they  encourage  students  to  access  mathematical  concepts  from  an  intuitive  perspective  ( 
Bright,  Waxman,  and  Williams,  1994). 

An  important  assumption  implicit  in  the  NCTM  Evaluation  Standards  is  that 
calculators  and  computers  will  be  available  in  all  classrooms.  In  the  case  of  algebra, 
precalculus,  and  calculus  classrooms  it  is  assumed  that  graphing  calculators  will  be  used 
to  change  the  way  mathematics  is  being  taught  At  present,  however,  most  mathematics 
teachers  operate  in  a teacher-centered  instructional  environment  Calculator  use  would 
allow  such  student-centered  learning  to  take  place.  As  Lichtenberg  (1988)  rightly  points 
out,  the  use  of  calculators  can  make  math  more  accessible  to  more  students  and  enable 
all  mathematics  students  to  investigate  problem  situations  that  are  otherwise  difficult  to 
grasp. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  for  conducting  this  study  is  to  answer  the  questions; 

1.  Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  secondary-school  mathematics  teachers' 
years  of  teaching  experience,  training  in  calculator  usage,  preferred  teaching 
strategy,  attitudes  toward  calculator  use,  use  of  graphing  calculators,  and  gender,  and 
the  achievement  scores  of  students  emolled  in  Algebra  I courses  where  graphing 
calculators  are  used? 

2.  What  are  the  differences  in  the  perceptions,  training,  teaching  strategies,  and 
attitudes  of  secondary-school  mathematics  teachers  who  do  not  use  graphing 
calculators  and  those  who  do? 

3 . Is  there  a significant  difference  between  achievement  scores  of  those  students  whose 
teachers  use  graphing  calculators  in  the  Algebra  I classroom  and  those  whose 
teachers  do  not? 

In  addition,  an  addendum  is  added  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  implications  for 
improving  mathematics  education  in  Jordan.  Calculators  are  not  being  used  at  all  in 
mathematics  education  at  this  time.  The  finding  of  this  study  and  the  valuable 
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experiences  learned  by  the  researcher  will  be  beneficial  to  enhance  the  teaching  and 
learning  process. 

Definition  of  Terms 

Graphing  Calculator:  Texas  Instrument  TI-81  calculator  that  graphs  Algebraic 
equations. 

Attitude:  Enjoyment  and  interest  as  measured  by  attitude  survey. 

Teacher  Training:  Specific  training  in  the  use  of  graphing  calculators. 

Years  of  Teaching  Experience:  The  number  of  years  they  have  been  teaching 
mathematics. 

Teaching  Strategy:  Using  organized  methods  in  teaching  mathematics,  such  as 
discoveiy,  inductive,  deductive,  traditional,  cooperative  learning,  or  any  combination  of 
these. 

Algebra  I Classes:  Classes  where  students  study  the  first  course  in  Algebra. 

Algebra  I Teachers:  Teachers  who  use  the  Algebra  I textbook  in  their  classes. 

Student  Achievement  Scores:  The  final  mathematics  grades  at  the  end  of  the  1995 
school  year,  as  measured  by  the  Common  Test  for  Algebra  I classes.  This  testis 
administered  by  the  Mathematics  Department  of  the  Omaha  Public  Schools. 

Review  of  Literature 

The  use  of  hand-held  calculators  in  the  classroom  is  a widely-discussed  and 
sometimes  controversial  subject  among  educators.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
conducted  seeking  to  establish  the  effect  of  calculators  on  student  mathematics 
achievement  and  students'  attitudes  toward  mathematics  in  general.  There  appears  to  be 
as  many  studies  showing  significant  positive  effects  as  there  are  studies  showing  no 
significant  differences. 

The  scholarly  literature  on  the  use  of  calculators  in  the  classroom  and  their  effects  on 
mathematics  education  reflects  the  historical  tension  in  the  educational  community 
between  tlie  need  for  innovation  and  the  desire  to  "stay  tlie  course."  In  tlie  following 
review  of  literature  three  specific  areas  are  covered:  effects  of  calculators  use  on  student 
achievement  scores,  attitudes  toward  the  use  of  calculator,  and  teacher  training  for  the 
use  of  calculators  in  the  classroom. 

Effect  of  Calculator  Use  on  Achievement  Scores 

Most  studies  focusing  on  the  use  of  pocket  calculators  in  the  classroom  have 
concentrated  on  the  effect  calculator  use  had  on  student  achievement.  Of  the  major  topic 
areas  covered  in  the  present  siuvey,  effects  on  achievement  has  by  far  been  the  one 
given  the  most  attention  by  researchers.  Although  the  findings  appear  to  be  somewhat 
mixed,  the  findings  in  the  literature  as  a whole  seem  to  indicate  that  calculator  use  has 
no  negative  effect  on  students'  mathematics  achievement  and  may  even  enhance 
achievement  scores  (Ruthven,  1990;  Vazquez,  1991;  Rich,  1991;  Dinkheller,1994; 
Paschal,1995;  and  Alexander,  1993). 

A study  to  determine  the  impact  of  graphing  calculators  on  precalculus  students' 
understanding  of  functions  and  their  graphs  was  conductedby  Devantier  (1993).  He 
used  a test  instrument  administered  in  seven  precalculus  classrooms  in  the  mid-western 
United  States.  This  instrument  was  administered  to  each  classroom  twice,  once  as  a 
pretest  and  once  as  a posttest.  Analysis  of  the  participants'  responses  showed  that 
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students  with  experience  in  using  calculators  had  a superior  understanding  of  functions 
and  their  graphs  compared  with  students  who  had  no  calculator  experience. 

Chandler  (1993)  conducted  a study  aimed  at  gatliering  information  on  the 
mathematics  achievement  of  high  school  students  who  used  graphing  calculators.  The 
topic  chosen  for  this  study  was  the  transformation  of  functions.  The  sample  consisted  of 
nine  precalculus  classes  at  a suburban  high  school  in  the  Houston  area.  Four  of  the 
classes  were  in  the  control  group  and  five  were  in  the  experimental  group.  Three 
different  teachers  and  173  students  participated  in  the  study.  The  results  showed  the 
adjusted  mean  of  the  experimental  group  (106.78)  was  statistically  significantly  higher 

(p < .038)  than  that  of  the  control  group  (102.90).  The  students  with  access  to  graphing 

calculators  were  able  to  outperform  those  who  were  in  non-calculator  classes. 

Otlier  studies  (Bitter,  1993;  Martin,  1994;  Ottinger,  1994)  liave  found  significant 
positive  impacts  on  student  achievement  and  attitude.  Research  by  Denvantier  (1993), 
Chandler  (1993),  Giamati  (1991),  Rich  (1990),  Oster(1995),Kennedy  (1994),  Stiles 
(1995),  Dion  (1990),  and  Vazques  (1991)  have  provided  support  for  using  graphing 
calculators  to  affect  students'  imderstanding  of  functions  and  related  topics.  Still  other 
studies,  such  as  those  of  Alexander  (1993),  Dunham  (1991),  Ruthven  (1990),  Dinkheller 
(1994),  Scott  (1995),  Army  (1991),  and  Thomasson(  1993)  provide  empirical  evidence 
that  the  use  of  graphing  calculators  improves  mathematics  achievement 

While  the  above  studies  showed  significant  benefits  in  the  use  of  graphing 
calculators,  other  studies  have  found  no  significant  gains  in  achievement  through 
graphing  calculator  use.  (Emese,1993;  Hall,  1993;  Upshaw,  1994;  and  Giamati,  1990). 

In  summary,  the  scientific  literature  shows,  on  the  whole,  that  the  use  of  graphing 
calculator  is  effective  at  all  levels  in  enhancing  achievement  in  mathematics. 
Preluninary  findings  on  the  use  of  graphing  calculators  with  interactive  graphics  and 
symbol  manipulation  also  indicate  the  presence  of  a positive  effect  on  student 
achievement.  Calculator  use  also  seems  to  have  a positive  effect  on  student  attitudes 
toward  their  use  and  toward  mathematics  in  generd,  as  may  been  seen  in  the  next 
section. 

Attitudes  toward  the  Use  of  Calculators 

Attitudes  toward  the  use  of  pocket  calculators  in  the  classroom  and  toward 
mathematics  in  general  have  also  been  an  important  focus  of  interest  throughout  the 
literature.  Most  studies  on  this  topic  have  found  that  calculators  improve  students' 
attitudes  toward  learning  mathematics  even  if  these  improved  attitudes  did  not  always 
translate  into  improved  performance  on  achievement  tests. 

(Thomasson,1993;  Stiles,1995;  Scott,1995;  Army,1991;  and  Hembree  and 
Dessart,  1986). 

Teacher  Training  Research 

New  technologies  are  constantly  being  developed,  and  new  applications  for  existing 
technologies  are  constantly  appearing.  However,  if  new  innovations  arenotappUed 
correctly,  even  the  most  advanced  technology  is  useless.  What  this  means  to  the 
educator  is  that  if  we  do  not  take  the  time  to  train  om  teachers  on  the  proper  use  of  new 
technology  then  the  technology  will  be  of  no  use  to  students.  We  can  nndfirstand  how 
important  it  is  for  educators  to  keep  up  with  the  latest  developments  in  technology  when 
we  realize  that  the  students  of  today  will  be  the  teachers  of  tomorrow.  Many  studies 
have  been  done  on  teachers  trained  in  the  use  of  technological  innovations  such  as 
computers,  microcomputers,  and  calculators  as  they  can  be  used  for  teaching 
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matliematics;  these  studies  show  how  teachers  may  be  trained  in  the  use  of 
computational  technology  to  best  serve  the  needs  of  their  students.  (Ichrom,  1993; 
Dana,1994;  Lamon  and  Sanner,1991;  Dickey  and  Kherlopian,  1987;  Pliipps,  1993;  and 
Enoc,  1994). 

In  summary  the  use  of  instructional  technologies  has  received  a great  deal  of 
attention  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The  use  of  computational  teclmologies  has  been  of 
particular  interest  to  mathematics  teachers,  who  are  eager  to  understand  the  possible 
implications  of  the  use  of  computers  and  pocket  calculators  in  the  classroom  even  as 
they  express  concern  about  the  possible  negative  effects  of  such  devices  on  student 
performance,  attitudes,  and  skill  acquisition  and  retention.  Teachers  also  worry  about 
how  to  use  computational  technology  in  the  classroom,  and  if  such  use  might  do  harm  to 
their  own  skills  as  teachers  and  to  the  teacher-student  relationship. 

Research  in  the  use  of  hand-held  graphic  calculators  in  the  classroom  seems  to 
indicate  that,  so  far  at  least,  calculators  have  Uttle  negative  effect  on  learning  and  may 
have  a mrmber  of  positive  effects.  Calculators,  especially  those  capable  of  displaying 
information  gtaphicdly,  seemed  to  be  of  particular  utiUty  in  helping  students  of  algebra: 
not  only  do  they  aid  in  solving  algebraic  problems,  but  preliminary  research  suggests 
that  students  who  use  graphing  calcirlators  may  develop  a more  intuitive  understanding 
of  algebraic  concepts.  However,  research  into  graphing  calculators  is  in  its  infancy:  little 
research  exists  prior  to  about  1985,  though  as  calculators  are  still  new  to  the 
mathematics  classroom  ("new"  relative  to  the  normal  pace  of  educational  change),  this 
situation  is  to  be  expected.  Thus  many  gaps  in  our  knowledge  yet  remain,  and  more 
research  will  need  to  be  done  before  a complete  understanding  of  the  interaction 
between  calculators  and  the  classroom  envirorunent  is  possible. 

Research  design 

Tills  study  is  a causal  comparative  (ex  post  facto)  research,  because  causes  are 
studied  after  they  presumably  have  exerted  their  effect  on  the  other  variables  (Walter  & 
Meredith,  1989). 

Population  and  Sample 

The  population  of  this  study  included  all  teachers  in  the  Omaha  Publics  Schools 
(OPS)  teaching  Algebra  I classes  during  the  1995-96  academic  year,  as  well  as  all  of 
their  students.  The  sample  of  this  study  consisted  of  43  teachers  and  1,697  students.  This 
sample  consisted  of  two  levels:  middle-school  and  high-school  Algebra  I teachers 
employed  by  the  Omaha  Public  Schools  in  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Each  of  these  levels  was 
in  turn  divided  into  two  groups  according  to  whether  they  used  or  did  not  use  graphing 
calculators  in  the  classroom.  Table  1 shows  the  breakdown  of  the  sample  by  school  level 
and  use  or  non-use  of  graphing  calculators,  and  shows  the  mrml^r  of  teachers  or 
students  in  each  subgroup. 
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Table  (1) 


High  School 

Middle  School 

Total 

Teacher 

Student 

Teacher 

Student 

Teacher 

Student 

Use  graph-ing 
calculator 

13 

549 

12 

451 

25 

1000 

Don’t  use 

9 

436 

9 

261 

18 

697 

Total 

22 

985 

21 

712 

r 43 

1697 

INSTRUMENTS 


Achievement  Test 

The  achievement  test  used  in  this  study  was  administered  by  the  mathematics 
department  of  the  Omaha  Public  Schools.  This  instrument  contains  45  multiple-choice 
kerns  testing  for  achievement  and  understanding  of  beginning  algebra  concepts, 
functions,  and  applications,  and  specifically  covers  the  content  studied  in  the  Algebra  i 
course.  The  items  on  the  test  were  selected  by  the  Algebra  teachers  and  by  the 
supervisor  of  mathematics  for  the  Omaha  Public  Schools.  Mathematicians  and 
mathematics  teachers  have  validated  the  test,  and  its  reliability  coefficient  using  the 
Kuder-Richardson  formula  (K-R20)  was  0.87. 

The  Survey 

In  addition  to  measuring  student  achievement  by  means  of  the  test  described  above, 
date  on  teacher  training,  preferred  teaching  strategies,  and  teacher  attitudes  toward 
tecMology  were  collected  by  means  of  a survey.  The  graphing  calculator  survey  was 
validated  by  the  following  groups;  1)  four  university  faculties  from  the  Teachers' 
College  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  (UNL),  2)  the  supervisor  of  mathematics 
and  five  mathematics  teachers  from  Lincoln  Public  Schools,  and  3)  the  supervisor  of 
mathematics  and  five  mathematics  teachers  from  Omaha  Public  Schools.  A reliability 
coefficient  of  0.86  was  found  using  Cronbach's  Alpha  method.  The  survey  contained  six 
sections,  one  for  each  of  the  teacher  traits  to  be  investigated;  1)  perceived  value  of  using 
graphing  calculators  to  teach  Algebra  I courses,  2)  training  in  the  use  of  graphing 
calculators,  3)  i^tructional  use  of  graphing  calculators,  4)  teacher  attitudes  toward 
calculator  use  in  tlie  classroom,  5)  instructional  strategies,  and  6)  demographic 
characteristics. 

Statistical  analysis 

A three  stege  analysis  was  proposed  in  this  study:  (1)  descriptive  statistics,  (2) 
analysis  of  group  differences  (t-  test),  and  (3)  multiple  regression  analysis.  Each 
statistics  IS  presented  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Descriptive  statistics  were  obtained  to  describe  the  properties  of  all  variables 
involved.  The  frequency  distribution  and  relative  percentege  of  the  occurrence  of  each 
level  were  tallied  for  all  discrete  variables  (gender,  graphing  calculator  use,  years  of 
experience,  and  training  level),  while  means  and  standard  deviations  were  calculated  for 
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the  continuous  variables  (achievement  scores,  teacher's  attitude,  teaching  strategy, 
teacher  training,  and  teacher's  perceptions) . 

Analysis  of  Group  Differences  (t-  test) 

An  independent  t_-test  was  used  to  compare  the  group  means  of  achievement  scores, 
teacher's  attitude,  teaching  strategy,  teacher  training,  and  teacher's  perceptions  based  on 
the  use  of  graphing  calculators  (GC)  in  teaching  Algebra  I classes. 

Multiple  Regression  Analysis 

For  the  purpose  of  predicting  students'  achievement  cores  ffiom  the  predictor 
variables  (teacher  perceptions,  tocher  training,  teacher  attitude,  strategy,  gender,  and 
years  of  teaching  experience),  niultiple  regression  analysis  was  used  to  analyze  the  data 
by  both  the  stepwise  approach  and  the  enter  approach.  The  stepwise  approach  was 
conducted  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  students'  achievement  score  variance  was 
accounted  for  by  selected  variables.  A prediction  equation  was  formulated  using 
variables  selected  through  the  stepwise  approach.  Though  the  stepwise  approach 
selected  a significant  predictor  of  student  achievement  scores,  the  enter  approach  found 
the  variance  accounted  for  by  each  independent  variable  regar^ess  of  its  significance,  A 
prediction  equation  was  then  formulated  using  the  variables  entered  in  the  enter 
approach. 

Results,  Discussion  and  Recommendations 

The  focus  of  this  section  is  to  discuss  the  results  of  the  findings  and  presents 
recommendations  for  future  studies. 

Discussion  of  the  Results  from  the  Descriptive  Analysis 

The  descriptive  statistics  was  used  to  analyze  the  data,  discussion  of  this  analysis 
comes  under  two  headings:  discussion  of  the  results  for  fiequency  distribution,  and 
discussion  of  the  results  for  five  continuous  variables. 

Discussion  of  the  Results  for  Frequency  Distribution 

The  twenty-five  respondents  in  the  teacher  subject  group  who  reported  they  used 
graphing  calculators,  and  the  18  respondents  in  the  teacher  subject  group  who  reported 
they  did  not  use  grilling  calculators  were  included  in  the  data  analysis.  The  frequency 
count  of  all  levels  of  the  three  discrete  variables  (gender,  graphing  calculator  use,  years 
of  teaching  experience,  and  training  level),  as  well  as  their  relative  percentages,  are 
displayed  in  Table  2. 
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Table  (2) 

Frequency  counts  and  relative  percentages  by  variable 


GC  Use 
(n=25) 

NoGCUse 

(n=18) 

Total 

(n=43) 

Category 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Gender 

Female 

14 

56 

6 

33.3 

20 

46.5 

Male 

11 

44 

12 

66.7 

23 

53.5 

Experience 



1-6 

9 

36 

4 

22.2 

13 

30.3 

7+ 

16 

64 

14 

77.8 

30 

69.7 

Training  level 

1 (lowest) 

4 

16 

4 

22.2 

8 

18.6 

2 

2 

8 

6 

33.3 

8 

18.6 

3 

11 

44 

8 

44.5 

19 

44.2 

4 

6 

24 

0 

0 

6 

14.0 

5 (highest) 

2 

8 

0 

0 

2 

4.6 

It  is  not  able  that  the  gender  profile  of  the  non  GC  group  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  the 
GC  group:  a majority  of  non-users  are  male.  Also,  a sizable  majority  in  this  group 
perceived  themselves  as  highly  experienced.  The  question  then  arises  why  such  an 
experienced  group  of  teachers  does  not  employ  graphing  calculators  in  the  classroom. 
One  possible  answer  is  that  they  simply  are  not  adequately  experienced  with  this 
technology.  As  noted  for  the  calculator-using  group,  the  more  experienced  teachers 
began  their  training  and  careers  at  a time  when  calculators  were  not  common  or  readily 
available  in  the  classroom;  they  are  thus  less  likely  to  be  used  to  their  piresence  than  less 
experienced  teachers,  and  to  find  them  unfamiliar 

In  the  non  use  group,  all  of  the  teachers  were  found  in  the  lower  levels  of  training  in 
graphing  calculator  use  ; no  teachers  were  foimd  in  the  higher  levels  of  training.  There  is 
strong  evidence  that  teachers  perceive  a need  for  additional  training  --The  lack  of 
training  may  be  another  factor  inhibiting  these  teachers'  use  of  graphing  calculators  in 
their  classes. 

The  low  level  of  training  exhibited  by  the  majority  of  the  subjects  can  best  be 
explained  in  terms  of  their  years  of  teaching  experience.  Of  the  43  teachers  in  the 
sample,  30  had  seven  or  more  years  of  teaching  experience;  of  these,  16  used  graphing 
calculators  in  their  classes,  and  14  did  not.  Hand-held  calculators  are  a recent 
technological  innovation,  becoming  a part  of  the  mathematics  classroom  only  in  the  past 
decade  (NCTM,  1989);  thus,  more  than  two  third  of  the  teachers  surveyed  began 
teaching  mathematics  before  graphing  calculators  became  widely  known  and  popular. 
These  teachers  did  not  grow  up  with  calculators  and  most  likely  did  not  experience 
using  them  during  the  own  schooling.  Consequently,  if  these  teachers  wish  to  use 
graphing  calculators  in  their  classrooms,  they  must  learn  how  to  use  them.  This 
conclusion  is  in  agreement  with  Lamon  and  Banner  (1991),  who  recommended  that 
preservice  teachers  be  required  to  take  their  training  before  graduation.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  in  this  context  that  Dickey  and  Kherlopian  ( 1987)  found  that  a large  percentage  of 
teachers  said  they  did  not  use  computers  b^use  they  had  received  no  training  in  their 
use. 


Discussion  of  the  Results  for  Five  Continuous  Variables 


The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  teachers  who  use  GC  were  foimd  in  Table  3.  The 
dependent  variable  (achievement  scores)  and  the  independent  variables  (teacher's 
attitude,  teaching  strategy,  teacher  training  and  teacher's  perceptions)  are  shown.  The 
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analysis  shows  positive  mean  scores  for  all  the  variables.  The  teachers  surveyed  showed 
a mean  attitude  score  of  58.76,  representing  a positive  attitude  toward  calculator  use  in 
the  classroom.  This  fmding  is  consistent  with  Alexander  (1993),  Vazquez  (1991), 
Thomasson  (1993),  and  Stiles  (1995).  Hembree  and  Dessart  (1986)  found  that  use  of 
graphing  calculators  for  instruction  and  testing  improves  attitudes  of  students  and 
teachers  toward  nrathematics.  When  calculators  were  used,  students  and  teachers  were 
more  confident  and  enthusiastic  about  solving  mathematics  problems.  The  results  of  tlie 
present  study  appear  to  be  in  agreement  with  these  findings  from  the  teachers' 
perspective. 


Table  (3) 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  continuous  variables  (n=25) 


GC  Use 
(n=25) 

NoGCUse 

(n=18) 

Variable 

Mean 

SD 

Mean 

SD 

Dependent 

Variable 

Achievement 

Score 

66.71“ 

9.55 

62.59“ 

10.47 

Independent 

Variables 

Attitude 

58.76" 

7.60 

53.94" 

8.35 

Strategy 

12.96' 

1.35 

13.35' 

1.17 

Perceptions 

34.26“ 

9.20 

28.22 

9.85 

Training 

6.65' 

1.56 

5.83' 

1.54 

Maximum  grade  fora=100,  b=85,  c=20,  d=50,  and  e=10 


As  far  as  training  was  concerned,  the  mean  score  indicated  that  the  teachers 
surveyed  are  still  in  need  of  some  training  in  calculator  use.  As  Dana  (1994)  and  Phipps 
(1993)  found,  it  is  not  technology  that  makes  a successful  learning  envirorunent,  but 
rather  it  is  the  teacher  who  uses  the  technology  that  helps  students  to  be  successful.  The 
present  study  also  found  that  most  of  the  teachers  surveyed  had  moderately  positive 
perceptions  of  calculator  use. 


Table  (4) 

Methods  used  to  learn  grapbing  escalators,  by  percent  of  responses 


GC  Use 
(n=25) 

No  GC  Use 
(n=18) 

Tot 

(n=4 

al 

^3) 

Method 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Self-taught 

22 

88 

10 

55 

32 

74.4 

Colleagues  (s) 

10 

40 

2 

11 

12 

27.9 

ESU  workshop  (s) 

1 

4 

0 

0 

1 

2.3 

Courses  in  higher 
education 

3 

12 

2 

11 

5 

11.6 

Workshops  in  higher 
education 

7 

28 

2 

11 

9 

20.9 

Conferences 

8 

32 

5 

27 

13 

30.2 

Others 

2 

8 

2 

11 

4 

9.3 

Question  three  of  section  two  of  the  teacher  survey  asked  respondents  to  indicate  the 
metliod  they  employed  to  learn  how  to  use  graphing  calculators.  The  data,  presented  in 
Table  4,  clearly  in^cated  that  almost  all  of  the  teachers  surveyed  are  self-taught  in 
calculator  usage.  Although  this  can  be  taken  as  a sign  that  these  teachers  are  highly 
motivated  and  strongly  desire  to  learn  about  graphing  calculators,  the  self-teaching 
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method  is  not  necessarily  the  best  one.  Colleagues  also  had  a positive  effect  on  teacher 
training.  A total  of  32%  of  the  teachers  surved  said  they  received  training  in  calculator 
use  at  conferences.  Most  conferences  sponsored  by  the  district  and  by  NCTM  focus  only 
on  the  theoretical  aspects  of  technology  use;  the  results  reported  here  imply  that  a more 
practical  or  pragmatic  approach  may  be  beneficial. 

Table  (5) 


Preferences  in  learning  how  to  use  graphing  calculators 


GC  Use 
(n=25) 

NoGCUse 

(n=18) 

Tot 

(n=^ 

al 

[3) 

Method 

f 

% 

f 

% 

f 

% 

Self-taught 

14 

56 

5 

28 

19 

44.2 

Colleagues  (s) 

8 

32 

6 

33 

14 

32.6 

ESU  workshop  (s) 

1 

4 

12 

67 

13 

30.2 

Courses  in  higher 
education 

4 

16 

5 

28 

9 

20.9 

Workshops  in  higher 
education 

8 

32 

6 

33 

14 

32.6 

Conferences 

9 

36 

6 

33 

15 

34.9 

Others 

6 

24 

1 

6 

7 

16.3 

Question  four  of  section  two  of  the  teacher  survey  asked  respondents  to  indicate  how 
they  preferred  to  learn  to  use  graphing  calculators.  Tlie  results,  shown  in  Table  5, 
indicated  that  the  majority  (55%)  of  those  who  used  graphing  calculators  preferred  the 
self-taught  method.  However,  conferences  (36%),  colleagues  (32%),  and  workshops 
(32%)  were  also  popular  responses.  In  hght  of  the  high  level  of  experience  exhibited  by 
the  teachers  in  the  sample,  Aeir  preference  for  the  self-taught  meAod,  and  their  lack  of 
preference  for  more  institutionalized  learning,  may  perhaps  be  explained  in  terms  of  a 
higher  level  of  self-confidence  as  a result  of  their  many  years  of  teaching  experience. 
More  research  will  be  necessary  before  this  question  can  be  given  a definitive  answered. 

Responses  made  to  question  4 of  section  two  on  the  survey  among  teachers  in  the 
non  use  group  were  reported  in  table  5.  Most  respondents  indicated  that  they  preferred  to 
learn  calculator  use  in  ESU  workshops.  Conferences,  colleagues , and  workshops  in 
higlier  -education  were  each  given  as  responses  by  33%  of  this  group.  Only  28% 
indicated  they  preferred  to  learn  graphing  calculator  use  their  own,  in  contrast  to  the 
teachers  in  the  calculator  using  group,  the  majority  (56%)  of  whom  preferred  the  self- 
taught  method.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  non  use  group  showed  a marked  preference  for 
learning  about  graphing  calculators  through  formal  chaimels,  where  the  using  group 
preferred  informal  methods  such  as  self-teaching  or  colleagues. 

In  summary,  the  descriptive  analysis  of  the  data  shows  nothing  particularly 
surprising.  Results  are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  previous  researchers  in  this  field. 
The  most  significant  finding  is  the  low  level  of  training  perceived  by  most  of  the 
teachers  responding  to  the  survey.  Few  of  the  Algebra  I teachers  can  be  considered 
experts  in  the  use  of  graphing  calculators.  Most  are  self-taught,  and  only  a few  have 
taken  any  formal  training  in  GC  use.  The  non  use  group  showed  a marked  preference  for 
learning  about  graphing  calculators  through  formal  channels,  where  the  using  group 
preferred  informal  methods  such  as  self-teaching  or  colleagues. 
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Discussion  of  the  Results  Related  to  Question  1 

The  simple  correlation  coefficients  between  all  pairs  of  variables  were  calculated 
accordingly,  and  are  displayed  in  Table  6. 


Table  (6) 

Simple  correlation  matrix  for  dependent  and  independent  variables. 
(n=43) 


Variable 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1.  Perceptions 

.31 

.54** 

.21 

-.20 

-.23 

.07 

2.  Training 

1.00 

.40* 

.14 

.02 

.02 

.31 

3.  Attitude 

1.00 

.37 

.12 

.09 

.02 

4.  Strategy 

1.00 

.03 

-.43* 

.14 

5.  Gender 

1.00 

.26 

.14 

6.  Experience 

1.00 

.00 

7.  Achievement 

« t i /n 

** 

1.00 

* Significant  Level  (0.05)  ••  Significant  Level  (0.01) 


According  to  the  correlation  matrix  shown  in  Table  6,  there  was  a .'Significant 
positive  correlation  between  teacher  perception  and  teacher  attitude  (r=.54),  and 
between  teacher  training  and  teacher  attitude  0p.4O)  at  P<  .05  level.  This  finding  means 
that  teachers  who  have  a high  positive  attitude  toward  the  use  of  graphing  calculators 
also  have  high  positive  perceptions(value)  and  high  levels  of  training.  The  variables  of 
strategy  and  experience  have  a significantly  negative  correlation  (r=-  .43),  meaning  that 
teachers  of  high  experience  have  used  few  strategies.  On  the  other  side,  teachers  of  low 
experience  have  used  much  combination  of  strategies. 

Discussion  of  Results  from  Multiple  Regression  Analysis-Stepwise  Approach 

The  teacher  training  factor  was  entered  into  the  regression  equation  because  of  its 
relative  empirical  importance.  Table  7 displays  the  multiple  R,  R squared,  R squared 
change,  and  standard  error  obtained  on  the  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis. 

Table  (7) 

Results  of  stepwise  multiple  regression  analysis  using  six  variables  as  predictors. 

(n=25) 


Step 

Variable 

Multiple  R 

R^ 

R Squared 
Ch^ge 

Standard 

Error 

1 

Training 

.304 

.092 

.092 

.304 

Table  (8) 

The  B value  and  Beta  weight  obtained  in  the  prediction  equation  using  the  training 
variable  as  predictor.(n=2S)  


Variable 

B 

Beta 

Training 

1.814 

.304 

Constant 

56.532 

(211) 
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The  results  of  the  stepwise  regression  analysis  showed  that,  of  the  six  variables 
(value,  training,  attitude,  strategy,  gender,  and  experience),  only  training  was  significant. 
Approximately,  30%  of  the  variance  in  achievement  scores  was  accounted  for  by  teacher 
training.  This  finding  means  that  teachers  with  a high  level  of  training  tend  to  have 
students  with  high  achievement  scores.  Also,  training  may  be  a good  predictor  of  student 
achievement  scores.  A similar  correlation  was  found  by  Ichrom  (1993),  who  observed 
that  teachers  and  students  who  received  special  training  had  significantly  higher 
achievement  levels  than  those  who  had  not.  Further  more  die  results  of  this  finding  also 
supports  Devantier  (1993). 

The  stepwise  regression  failed  to  explain  the  variance  accounted  for  by  the  other 
variables.  In  particular,  gender  and  experience  were  found  to  have  no  explanatory  value, 
in  agreement  with  Dinkheller's  ( 1 994)  results.  On  the  other  hand,  Dunham  ( 1990)  found 
that  females  tended  to  have  higher  levels  of  achievement  when  using  graphing 
calculators  than  male  teachers  and  students.  Other  researchers,  such  as  Vazquez  (199 1), 
Thomasson  (1993),  and  Stiles  (1995),  found  relationships  between  achievement  and 
teacher  perceptions,  as  well  as  between  achievement  and  teacher  attitudes.  These  results 
are  contrary  to  the  findings  of  the  current  sturfy.  Oster(  1995),  in  agreement  with  the 
present  sturfy,  found  no  significant  relationship  between  student  achievement  and 
teaching  strategy. 

According  to  the  stepwise  regression,  the  prediction  equation  was  formulated  using 
the  significant  variable,  as  follows;  Achievement  Score  = (1.814)  Training  + 56.532. 

Each  student's  achievement  score  was  a function  of  the  amount  of  teacher  training  in 
the  use  of  graphing  calcrrlators.  The  predicted  student  achievement  score  can  be 
obtained  by  using  just  the  scores  of  the  independent  variable  (teacher  training). 

Discussion  of  Results  from  Multiple  Regression  Analysis— Enter  Approach 

Because  the  stepwise  regression  found  significance  only  for  the  training  variable,  the 
enter  approach  (Pedhazur,  1982)  was  used  to  find  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the  other 
variables.  According  to  the  data  in  Table  9,  the  most  important  variable  is  still  training; 
however,  small  effects  were  observed  for  strategy  and  for  gender,  but  these  effects  were 
not  statistically  significant.  Very  little  or  no  importance  was  found  for  value,  attitude,  or 
experience. 


Table  (9) 

Results  of  multiple  regression  analysis  (enter  approach)using  six  variables  as 
predictors  (n=  25)  


Step 

Variable 

Multiple  R 

R Squared 
Ch^ge 

Standard 

Error 

1 

Value 

.066 

.004 

.004 

7.910 

2 

Training 

.305 

.093 

.089 

7.719 

3 

Attitude 

.324 

.105 

.012 

7.849 

4 

Strategy 

.355 

.126 

.021 

7.946 

5 

Gender 

.392 

.154 

.028 

8.022 

6 

Experience 

.398 

.159 

.005 

8.219 

(212) 


Table  (10) 

The  B value  and  Beta  weight  obtained  in  the  prediction  equation  using  all  the 
independent  variables  as  pr^ictors  (n=2S) 


Variable 

B 

Beta 

Perception  (value) 

0.074 

0.128 

Training 

2.071 

0.347 

Attitude 

-.433 

-.291 

Strategy 

1.107 

0.208 

Gender 

2.505 

0.164 

Experience 

0.593 

0.087 

Constant 

54.977 

The  data  in  Table  10  show  the  B value  and  Beta  weight  derived  from  the  variables 
entered.  Using  the  enter  approach,  all  the  variables,  whether  significant  or  not,  were 
factored  into  the  prediction  equation,  which  then  reads  as  follows: 

Achievement  = .074  (V^ue)  + 2.071  (Training)  - .433  (Attitude)  + 1. 107  (Strategy) 
+ 2.505  (Gender)  + .593  (Experience)  + 54.977 

Each  student's  Achievement  Score  was  a function  of  the  teachers'  perceptions(value), 
amount  of  teacher  training  in  the  use  of  graphing  calcul^ors,  teachers'  attitude,  preferred 
teaching  strategy,  gender,  and  years  of  teaching  experience.  The  predicted  student 
achievement  score  can  be  obtained  by  using  the  scores  of  the  independent  variables 
(teachers'  perceptions,  teacher  training,  teacher  attitude,  preferred  teaching  strategy, 
teacher's  gender,  and  years  of  teaching  experience. 

In  conclusion,  a significant  relationriiip  (r  = .31)  was  found  between  secondary- 
school  mathematics  teachers'  amoimt  of  training  in  the  use  of  graphing  calculators  and 
the  achievement  scores  of  students  emolled  in  Algebra  I course  where  graphing 
calculators  were  used.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  Ichrom  (1993)  and  E)^antier 
(1993).  No  significant  relationships  were  found  between  achievement  and  teachers' 
years  of  teaching  experience,  preferred  teaching  strategy,  attitudes  toward  calculator  use, 
or  gender.  These  findings  are  in  agreement  with  those  of  Dinkheller  (1994),  but 
contradict  those  of  Durham  (1990),  Vazquez  (1991),  Thomasson(  1993),  and  Stiles 
(1995). 

Discussion  of  the  Results  Related  to  Question  2 

This  section  of  the  study  was  devoted  to  comparing  the  two  groups  of  teachers 
surveyed:  those  who  used  graphing  calculators  in  their  classes,  and  those  who  did  not 
Tables  11,12,13,  and  14  show^  the  results  of  the  t- test  on  attitude,  training.  Teachers' 
Perceptions  (value),  and  strategy  by  using  usage  group. 

Table  (11) 


Summary  of  independent  t-test  on  attitude  scores  by  usage  group 


Attitude 

n 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

prob. 

Use 

25 

61.84 

5.21 

3.74 

0.001* 

Don’t  Use 

16 

53.94 

8.35 

Missing 

2 

* significant  at  g_<0. 05  leva 
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Table  (12) 


Summary  of  independent  t-test  on  training  scores  by  usage  group 


Training 

n 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

prob. 

Use 

25 

7.25 

1.30 

3.24 

0.002* 

Don’t  Use 

18 

5.83 

1.54 

* significant  at  the  £<0.05  level 


Table  (13) 


Summary  of  independent  t-test  on  perceptions  scores,  by  usage  group 


Value 

n 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

prob. 

Use 

25 

38.60 

5.694 

4.36 

0.00* 

Don’t  Use 

18 

28.22 

9.849 

* significant  at  the  £<0.05  level 


Table  (14) 


Summary  of  independent  t-test  on  strategy  scores  by  usage  group 


Strategy 

n 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

prob. 

Use 

25 

12.96 

1.457 

-.93 

0.360 

Don’t  Use 

17 

13.35 

1.169 

The  general  findings  of  the  present  study,  as  shown  in  Tables  11, 12,13,  and  14, 
were  that  those  teachers  who  calculators  appear  to  have  better  attitudes,  a higher 
level  of  training,  and  better  perceptions(value)  than  those  who  did  not.  These  findings 
are  consistent  with  those  of  Vazquez  (1991),  Rich  (1991),  Paschal  (1995),  Bitter  (1993), 
Martin  (1994),  Ottinger  (1994),  Devantier  (1993),  Chandler  (1993),  Giamati  (1991), 
Oster  (1995),  Kennedy  (1994),  Stiles  (1995),  and  Dion  (1990). 

No  significant  difference  was  found  between  the  groups  for  the  teaching  strategy 
variable.  Coston  (1995),  however,  found  a significant  difference  for  the  type  of  tf»arhing 
strategy  used  with  graphing  calculators  and  student  achievement  This  lack  of  agreement 
points  to  a need  for  further  research  on  this  issue. 

It  follows  logically  that  those  who  use  graphing  calculators  will  tend  to  be  more 
highly  trained  in  their  use,  particularly  if  they  are  self-taught  in  calculator  usage.  It  also 
makes  sense  that  such  users  would  tend  to  have  better  attitudes  toward  calculators,  and 
more  positive  perceptions  of  their  value.  And  unexpected  result  of  this  research  was  the 
lack  of  a significant  difference  between  the  two  usage  groups  for  preferred  teaching 
strategy. 

Because  the  mean  of  the  teachers  who  did  not  use  graphing  calculators  (M  = 13.35) 
is  greater  than  the  mean  for  those  who  did  (M  = 12.96)  for  this  variable,  it  is  possible 
that  those  in  the  calculator  use  group  may  have  concentrated  on  a single  teaching 
strategy,  whereas  those  in  the  non-use  group  may  have  employed  a combination  of 
strategies.  Given  this  possibility,  more  research  will  need  to  done  to  determine  the 
exact  relationship,  if  any,  between  calculator  usage  and  teaching  strategy. 

Discussion  of  the  Results  Related  to  Question  3 

This  section  of  the  study  was  devoted  to  a comparison  between  those  teachers  who 
use  graphing  calculators  in  the  classroom  and  those  who  do  not  in  regards  to  the 
achievement  scores  of  their  students.  The  success  of  any  educational  program  may  be 
measured  by  the  achievements  of  its  students.  Thus,  the  answers  to  this  question  are  of 
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the  highest  importance  if  educators  are  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  incorporate  graphing 
calculator  technology  into  their  classroom  teaching. 

Table  (15) 


Summary  of  independent  t-test  on  achievement  scores  by  usage  group 


Achievement 

n 

Mean 

SD 

t-value 

prob. 

Use 

25 

69.67 

7.76 

2.55 

0.015* 

Don’t  Use 

18 

62.59 

10.47 

"■  significant  at  £<0. 05  leva 

As  shown  in  Table  15,  there  is  a significant  difference  in  student  achievement  scores 
between  the  two  usage  groups,  such  that  the  teachers  who  used  graphing  calculators  in 
the  classroom  tended  to  have  students  with  higher  achievement  scores  than  teachers  who 
did  not  at  p<  .015  level.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  a nuihber  of  other  studies, 
including  those  of  Alexander  (1993),  Dunham  (1991),  Ruthven  (1990),  Dinkheller 
(1994),  Scott  (1995),  Army  (1991),  andThomasson  (1993). 

The  finding  that  student  achievement  is  related  to  calculator  use  in  the  classroom  is  a 
major  result  of  the  present  study.  On  the  basis  of  this  finding,  as  well  as  the  other 
findings  reported  herein,  a number  of  recommendations  can  be  made  regarding  graphing 
calculators  and  high  school  mathematics  education. 

Summary 

Tltfough  the  use  of  a survey,  this  study  found  that  many  teachers  who  employ 
graphing  calculators  in  teaching  high  school  algebra  have  not  been  adequately  trained  in 
their  use,  and  have  often  had  to  resort  to  training  themselves,  since  other  ways  of 
learning  how  to  use  calculators  are  sometimes  not  available.  There  appears  to  be  little 
organized  teacher  training  in  this  field,  as  revealed  by  teachers'  dependence  on  self- 
learning.  Teacher  conferences  do  not  seem  to  be  helping  veiy  much  in  this  regard,  since 
not  many  teachers  mention  learning  about  graphing  calculators  in  tliis  environment 
Colleagues  are  helpful,  however,  and  many  teachers  mention  tlieir  assistance  in  learning 
how  to  use  calculators.  It  is  of  interest  that  the  non  use  group  showed  a marffpd 
preference  for  learning  about  graphing  calculators  through  formal  channels,  where  the 
using  group  preferred  informal  methods  such  as  self-teaching  or  colleagues. 

Use  of  graphing  calculators  in  the  classroom  is  also  found  to  have  a significant 
effect  upon  teachers'  level  of  training,  value,  and  attitudes.  Instructional  strategy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  significant  These  effects  then  show  up  in  students' achievement 
scores.  Calculator  use  appears  to  make  teachers  more  effective,  which  in  turn  makty 
students  leam  more. 

In  conclusion,  this  study  shows  a positive  effect  for  the  use  of  graphing  calculators  in 
the  Algebra  1 classroom.  Calculator  use  has  a positive  effect  on  teachers' attitudes, 
training,  and  perceptions,  and  also  on  student  achievement.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  the  findings  of  this  study  could  be  apphed  in  Jordan.  Jordanian  schools  are 
in  the  beginning  stages  of  including  graphing  calculators  in  mathematics  instmctioa  By 
observing  how  such  instractional  technologies  are  used  in  classrooms  in  the  United 
States,  Jordanian  educators  can  benefit  from  the  experiences  of  their  American 
colleagues  and  so  accelerate  the  process  of  incorporating  the  graphing  calculator  into  the 
Jordanian  mathematics  classroom. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 


In  light  of  the  results  of  this  study,  the  following  recommendations  are  made  to 
educators , administrators,  and  curriculum  designers. 

1.  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  use  graphing  calculators  in  their  classrooms. 
Such  use  appears  to  have  a positive  effect  on  student  achievement  in  high-school 
mathematics  courses. 

2.  Teacher  training  in  mathematics  education  should  include  graphing  calculator 
usage  throughout  the  program,  so  that  future  teachers  experience  and  learn 
appropriate  use  of  graphing  calculators. 

3.  Preservice  mathematics  teachers  should  experience  learning  mathematics  using 
graphing  calculators. 

4.  Teaching  strategies  should  be  explored  to  maximize  students'  learning  of  mathematics 

using  the  graphing  calculator  as  an  instructional  tool. 

5.  Inservice  teachers  should  have  a variety  of  opportunities  to  receive  gr^hing 
calculator  training  and  to  develop  innovative  methods  of  instmction.  Higher 
education,  professional  organizations,  and  staff  development  are  a few  examples  of 
opportunities  for  learning  that  should  be  available  to  faculty. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  University  of  Jordan  has  taken  upon  shoulder  since  1962  (the  year  of  its 
establishment)  the  service  of  Jordan  society  and  its  scientific,  cultural  and  social 
institutions,  this  because  it  is  the  first  and  master  University  in  Jordan.  The  University 
established  faculty  of  educational  sciences  in  1973/1974  in  order  to  provide  local  society 
with  teaching  competencies  for  ministry  of  education.  The  University  responded  to  the 
direction  of  educational  conference  concerning  preparation  and  qualification  of  the 
teachers  preservice  and  inservice,  so  tire  University  created  new  specializations  as  class 
teacher  and  field  teacher  (Arabic  Language,  English  Language,  Science,  Mathematics, 
Islamic  Education,  Social  studies  and  career  education).  The  students  is  given  degree  of 
bachelor  after  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  specialization.  The  program  of  practical 
education  which  has  been  founded  since  1993  has  (9)  credit  hours  (Three  theoritical 
hours  and  six  practical  hours).  This  program  is  supervised  by  qualified  cadre  of  trainers 
and  teachers  and  it  aims  at: 

1)  Giving  the  students  of  faculty  of  educational  sciences  chances  for  training  preservice 
in  different  specializations  in  order  to  acquire  them  required  teaching  competencies 
for  future  work  after  graduation. 

2)  Giving  the  students  a chance  for  making  aware  of  reality  of  educational  institution  in 
Jordan. 

3)  Creating  positive  attitudes  toward  the  profession  of  teaching  because  of  its  scientific 
and  moral  importance  in  creating  aware  and  distinctive  generalization. 

4)  Constructing  trust  and  contact  between  University  and  Ministry  of  Education. 

5)  Making  researchs  in  the  field  of  preparation  and  training  of  the  teachers. 

6)  Implementing  concepts  and  theories  practically  in  the  field. 

Because  of  diversity  of  the  variables  that  probably  have  effects  on  acquisition  of 
teacher  students  for  teaching  competencies  as  gender,  cumulative  average,  major,  the 
place  of  training,  the  method  of  training,  supervisor  and  teacher.,  et  al).  This  study 
came  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  practical  education  program  in  the  University  of 
Jordan  and  to  determine  the  effect  of  previous  variable  on  teacher  students’  acquisition 
of  teaching  competencies. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 


The  purpose  of  conducing  is  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  practical  education 
program  in  faculty  of  educational  sciences  in  the  University  of  Jordan  in  teacher 
students’  acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  and  investigating  the  effect  of  teacher 
student  gender  (male,  female),  place  of  training  (public  school,  private  school),  major 
(class  teacher,  field  teacher)  and  cumulative  average  (less  than  67,  (67-75),  more  than 
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75)  on  teacher  students’  acquisition  of  teaching  competencies.  Tliis  study  particularly, 
attenq)ted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1) What  is  the  effectiveness  of  practical  education  program  in  teacher  students’ 
acquisition  of  main  teaching  competencies  from  their  points  of  view  in  the  following 
fields  (planning  for  teaching,  student  knowledge  of  teaching  material,  activities  and 
methods,  teaching  activities,  classroom  management,  and  evaluation)? 

2)  What  is  the  effect  of  Gender,  place  of  training,  major  and  cumulative  average  on 
acquisition  of  elementary  teaching  competencies  in  all  fields? 

Definition  of  Terms 

Teaching  competencies:  A group  of  abilities  that  the  teacher  student  has  to  have. 
These  abilities  include  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  whereby  the  student  practice 
teaching  efficiently.  The  competencies  in  this  study  were  presented  in  the  items  of 
questiormaire. 

Acquisition  of  teaching  competencies:  Possession  of  teaching  competencies  by  the 
teacher  students  in  all  their  elements : cognitive,  skillful  and  attitudinal.  The  acquisition 
was  measured  by  the  tool  of  this  study. 

Teacher  student:  A student  in  the  Acuity  of  educational  sciences  eruolled  in  course  of 
practical  educatiort 

Practical  education:  The  process  whereby  the  teacher  studerit  is  trained  teaching  in 
voluntary  schools  under  the  supervision  of  cadre  of  practical  education. 

Sample 

The  tool  of  the  study  was  distributed  the  population  of  study  (N=197)  teaa.vi 
students  in  voluntary  schools  in  the  last  week  of  field  training.  The  number  of  returned 
back  questioruiaires  is  equal  to  (137),  so  the  number  of  samples  subjects  is  the  number 
of  teacher  students  who  responded  the  questiormaire  and  their  number  is  equal  to  (137) 
students,  table  (1)  illustrates  ^stribution  of  the  sample  over  fotu  independent  variables. 


Table  (1) 

Distribution  of  Samples  Subjects  over  four  independent  variables 


Variables 

Level 

Number 

Total 

Gender 

Male 

46 

137 

Female 

91 

Place  of  Training 

Public  school 

83 

137 

Private  school 

54 

Cumulative  Average 

Less  than  67 

24 

137 

(67-75) 

82 

More  than  (75) 

31 

Class  teacher 

38 

Field  teacher/Arabic  Language 

17 

Major 

F.T./EngUsh  Language 

12 

F.T./  Science 

10 

F.T./Mathematics 

15 

137 

F.T./Islamic  education 

9 

F.T./Social  education 

36 
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The  Questionnaire 

To  develop  a questionnaire  for  teaching  competencies  of  teacher  students.  The 
researchers  depended  on  the  scales  and  questionnaires  included  in  the  literature.  These 
scales  are: 

1) The  Ust  of  elementaiy  teaching  competencies  for  the  teachers  of  elementaiy  schools 
in  Jordan.  This  list  was  prepared  by  Marei’  (1981). 

2)  The  Ust  of  teaching  competencies  for  teacher  students  in  Yamen.  This  list  was 
developed  by  Al-Farra  and  Himran  (1994). 

3)  The  Ust  of  teaching  competencies  for  teacher  students  in  Kuwait.  This  Ust  was 
developed  by  A1  hashel  and  Moh’d  (1990). 

4)  The  Ust  of  teaching  competencies  for  the  teacher  of  geography  in  secondary  stage  in 
South  Yamen.  This  Ust  was  developed  by  Albothani  (1994) 

5)  Evaluation  Ust  for  the  practices  of  the  teachers  of  histoiy  in  Second  Literary 
Secondary  grade.  This  Ust  was  developed  by  Aby  Osba,  (1996). 

6)  Evaluation  Ust  for  teacher  efficiency,  this  Ust  was  developed  by  Alqaseer  (1996). 

7)  List  for  measuring  the  classroom  the  classroom  teaching  practices  for  the  teachers  of 
mathematics  for  tenth  elementary  grade  in  Jordan.  This  Ust  was  developed  by 
Alahmed  (1993). 

Based  on  these  Usts,  the  Ust  of  this  study  was  developed  to  evaluate  the  teaching 
competencies  for  teacher  students.  These  competencies  were  distributed  over  the  six 
following  fields:  planning  for  teaching,  students’  knowledge  for  teaching  material, 
activities  and  metho<k,  teaching  activities,  classroom  management,  and  evaluation. 


The  teaching  competencies  questionnaire  was  vaUdated  by  (15)  university  faculties 
fiom  the  faculty  of  Educational  Sciences  in  the  University  of  Jordan  and  Yarmouk 
University.  They  were  asked  to  give  their  opinions  in  the  correlation  of  competency  to 
the  field  where  included,  clearance  of  its  idea,  the  correlation  of  the  fields  to  the  tool  and 
any  propositions  for  cancellation.  Modification  or  addition.  The  necessary 
modifications  were  made  based  on  arbitrators’  opiruons,  so  it  was  proved  that  the  Ust 
attains  the  object  for  which  it  was  put,  after  these  modifications,  the  researchers  reached 
to  the  final  Ust  consisted  of  (43)  items  representing  teaching  competencies.  The  items 
are  responded  based  on  Ukeit  scale.  The  respons  of  acquisition  of  competencies  ranged 
fiom  very  high  to  very  low. 

The  questiormaire  in  its  final  form  - consisted  of  two  parts: 

1) Part  one:  This  part  included:  definition  of  teaching  competencies,  instructions  of 
responses,  information  about  the  subjects  of  population  as  gender,  place  of  training, 
cumulative  average  and  major. 

2)  Part  two:  This  part  included  the  items  of  questiormaire,  whose  total  number  is  (43) 
items  distributed  over  six  fields.  Table  (2)  illustrates  the  fields  of  teaching 
competencies. 
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Table  (2) 

The  fields  of  teaching  competencies 


No. 

Field 

The  No.  of  items 

1. 

Planning  for  teaching 

8 

2. 

Student  knowledge  of  material 

5 

3. 

Activities  & Methods 

12 

4. 

Teaching  & Methods 

6 

5. 

Classroom  management 

5 

6. 

Evaluations 

6 

Total 

43 

Reliability 

Reliability  of  the  questionnaire  was  tested  by  two  ways: 

1)  Test  - rest  reliability:  The  tool  was  administered  to  a sample  consisted  of  (15)  malR 
and  female  teacher  students  who  don’t  belong  to  the  sample  of  study.  After  two 
weeks,  the  tools  was  also  administered,  then  the  correlation  coefficient  was 
calculated,  and  it  was  (0.82)  reliability  coefficient. 

2)  Internal  - consistency:  According  to  the  Internal  Consistency  a reliability 
coefficient  (0.93)  was  found  using  cronbach’s  Alpha  method. 

RESEARCH  DESIGN 

This  study  is  expermental  research  desing.  Descriptive  statistics  and  infemtial 

statistics  analyses  were  used  to  determine  the  efiectiveness  of  independent  variables; 

1)  Gender  (Male  and  Female). 

2)  The  place  of  training  (public  school,  private  school). 

3)  Cumulative  average  (less  than  67, 67-75)  more  tlian  75). 

4)  Major  (class  teacher,  field  teacher  (Arabic  Language,  English  Language,  Science, 
Mathematics,  Islamic  education  and  social  studies,  and  the  department  variable)  (The 
effectiveness  of  teacher  students  acquisition  of  teaching  competencies. 

Statistical  Analysis 

To  answer  the  questions  of  this  study;  A three  stage  analysis  was  proposed  in  this 

study: 

1)  Descriptive  statistics:  Means,  standard  devitations,  and  percentage  were  obtained  ot 
determine  the  degree  of  teacher  students  acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  mall 
fields  (to  answer  the  first  question). 

2)  Inferential  statistics;  to  answer  the  second  question  one-way  analysis  of  variance, 
multiple-way  analysis  of  variance  and  Hoe-comparisons  (Newman-Kuels)  to  explore 
whether  there  were  significant  effects  of  independent  variables  on  teacher  students’ 
acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  in  all  fiel^. 
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Review  of  literature 


Because  of  the  importance  of  practical  education  and  its  effect  on  burnishing  the 
personality  of  teacher  student  and  his  acquisition  of  teaching  skills  and  competencies 
tliat  guarantee  the  success  in  teaching  in  the  future.  So  the  practical  education  was  the 
focus  of  interest  of  many  researchers. 

Akpe,  (1987)  studied  the  program  of  preparation  of  elementary  schools  teachers  in 
Nigeria,  this  study  explored  the  opinions  of  (162)  graduates  (106)  male  and  female 
students  and  (51)  male  and  female  principals.  The  results  of  study  revealed  that  many 
subjects  of  the  samples  agre^  that  the  program  contributed  in  acquiring  the  teacher 
students  the  training  skills. 

Brogdon,  (1978)  studied  the  teaching  competencies  that  the  teacher  in  the  course  of 
preparation  of  middle  school  teacher  has  to  acquire:  this  study  was  carried  out  in 
Albahma  state.  The  sample  of  study  consisted  of  (325)  teacher  students.  A Ust 
containing  (18)  teaching  competencies  awas  administered  to  them.  The  results  revealed 
that  the  teacher  students  had  supported  (13)  competencies  in  very  high  degree  and  (5) 
ones  in  high  degree. 

Suweilim  (1980)  made  a study  aiming  at  determine  the  teaching  competencies 
include  in  the  program  of  insitute  of  educational  qualification  in  Jordan.  So  this  program 
was  directed  to  prepare  the  teacher  of  mathematics  in  elementary  stage.  The  sample 
consisted  of  two  groups,  that  is  the  first  one  contained  (244)  male  and  female  teachers, 
while  the  second  one-which  was  a subgroup  of  the  first-contained  male  and  female 
teachers,  so  it  was  called  the  sample  of  practice  criterion.  The  results  of  study  indicated 
the  trainees  had  acquired  the  competencies  of  qualification  program  moderately,  and 
there  was  1 1%  of  graduates  are  still  need  for  field  followup.  No  significant  differences 
were  found  between  the  imagination  of  teachers  and  their  performance  on  the 
competencies. 

Jaber  and  Sallam  (1985)  carried  out  a study  aiming  at  determine  the  expectations  of 
teacher  students  about  the  program  of  practical  education  in  University  of  Qatar  bu 
explorating  the  opinions  of  (47)  male  and  female  students,  the  results  indicated  that  the 
program  contributed  in  acquiring  the  teacher  students  the  competencies  concerning 
lesson  progress  and  using  teaching  technology.  The  results  also  revealed  that  the 
relationship  of  teacher  student  with  the  supervisor  was  good. 

Abu  Hilal  (1980)  made  an  experimental  study  aiming  at  test  the  effect  of  practical 
education  on  teaching  behavior  among  teacher  students.  The  sample  of  study  consisted 
of  (40)  male  and  female  students.  They  were  randomly  assigned  to  two  equivalant 
groups:  experimental  group  was  trained  on  the  course  of  practical  education  and  control 
group  was  trained  on  alternative  course,  the  results  revealed  that  practical  education  had 
clear  effect  on  improvement  of  teaching  behavior  among  the  teacher  students. 

Marei  (1981)  studied  teaching  competencies  for  the  teacher  of  elementary  school  in 
Jordan  in  the  light  of  system  analysis  and  estimation  of  the  extent  of  teachers, 
acquisition  of  the  competencies  and  the  effect  of  supervision  authority,  sex  and  the  type 
of  preparation  on  the  necessity  of  competency  and  the  degree  of  its  practice.  Ihe 
sample  consisted  of  (467)  male  and  female  teachers  representing  30%  of  the  size  of 
study  population,  the  subjects  were  distributed  over  eight  sets  based  on  the  supervision 
authority,  sex  and  the  type  of  preparation  preservice  and  inservice.  The  results  of  study 
revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  in  practicing  teaching  competences 
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between  female  teachers  of  Agency  of  international  relief^*^  and  the  teachers  of  public 
schools. 

Badran  and  Aldeeb  (1980)  carried  out  study  aiming  at  evaluating  the  program  of 
preparation  of  teachers  in  department  of  education  of  teachers  in  department  of 
education  in  University  of  Kuwait  by  exploring  the  opinions  of(341)  graduates,  (67) 
male  and  female  principals  and  (81)  inale  and  female  supervisors.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  course  of  practical  education  contributed  in  high  degree-in  acquiring  the 
graduates  the  teaching  practices  and  constmcting  good  relationships  with  pupils, 
administration  and  collegues. 


Results  and  Discussion 

This  part  includes  the  results  and  their  discussion.  The  results  represent  answering 

the  two  questions  of  study: 

1)  What  is  the  efficiancy  of  practical  education  program  in  University  of  Jordan  in 
acquiring  the  teacher  students  teaching  competencies  from  their  points  view  in 
the  six  fields? 

2)  What  is  the  effect  of  gender,  place  of  training,  major  and  camulative  average  on 
acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  in  all  fields? 

Discussion  the  results  related  to  question  1. 

Table  (3) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentage  of  scores  of  student  teachers 
acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  concerning  the  planning  for  teaching 


No. 

of 

item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

8. 

Implying  daily  plan  the  behavioral  teaching 
objectives  and  activities  that  help  to  achieve,  and 
evaluation 

4.40 

0.64 

88% 

7. 

Preparing  daily  plan  leading  to  simplify  teaching 
among  pupils 

4.25 

0.72 

85% 

2. 

Fomulating  instructional  objectives  behaviorally 

4.02 

0.77 

80% 

1. 

Defining  pre  leartiirig  requiring  for  acquiring  the 
new  concept 

3.99 

0.81 

80% 

5. 

Relating  b^vioral  instructional  objectives  to  the 
rest  of  elements  of  classroom  teaching  situation: 
the  content  of  material,  activities  and  evaluation. 

3.96 

0.80 

79% 

3. 

Formulating  behavioral  instructional  objectives 
that  must  contain  the  three  learning  fields: 
cognitive  (knowledges,  concepts  and  mental 
operationsX  Emotional  (attitudes  and  values)  and 
psychomotor  (skills) 

3.77 

0.89 

75% 

4. 

Relating  behavioral  insturctional  objectives  to 
instructional  and  educational  needs  of  pupils. 

3.75 

0.76 

75% 

6. 

Preparing  year  plan  to  organize  the  teaching  of 
material  content 

2.66 

1.20 

53% 

(*) 


(UNRWA)  = Agency  of  intena  relief 


Table  (3)  indicates  that  students  teachers,  estimations  for  the  most  of  teaching 
competencies  conecting  the  field  of  planning  for  teaching  were  high,  that  is,  the 
competency  (8)  stated  as  implying  daily  plan  the  behavioral  teaching  objectives  and 
activities  that  help  to  achieve  and  evduation  - got  the  highest  mean  = 4.40  and 
percentage  = 88%.  Tlie  competency  (7)  came  in  the  second  rank  in  mean  = (4.25)  and 
percentage  = 85%.  These  results  indicated  that  the  student  teacher  had  acquired 
instructional  competencies  concerning  daily  planning  by  coiu^s  of  teaching  methods 
and  practical  education  (Theoritical  part).  Daily  plaiming  for  lessons  are  followed 
contineously  by  educational  supervisor  and  cooperator  teacher  in  the  University. 

Table  (3)  also  indicated  that  competency  (6)  concerning  the  preparing  year  plan  to 
organize  the  learning  of  material  content  came  in  the  last  rank  in  mean  = (2.^)  and 
percentage  (=53%).  This  low  estimation  that  the  teacher  students  gave  this  competency 
refers  to  the  courses  of  teaching  methods  in  the  Acuity  don’t  take  year  planning  into 
consideration  as  daily  planning.  Inaddition  to  the  interval  of  practical  education  for 
these  teacher  student  completed  in  second  semester  95/1996.  The  preparation  of  year 
plan  is  often  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester.  So  the  teacher  student,  hadn’t  any 
enough  chances  for  training  on  preparing  year  plan  under  the  supervision  and  direction 
of  cooperator  teacher  and  educational  supervisor  in  the  university. 

Table  (4) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentages  of  scores  of  teachers  students’ 
acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  concerning  the  field  of  his  knowledge  of 
teaching  material  


No. 

of 

item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

9. 

Understanding  instructional  material, 
namely  recognition  of  relationships 
between  the  parts  of  this  material  and 
applying  the  mental  processes  to  them 
simply. 

4.24 

0.66 

89% 

12. 

Enrichment  of  scientific  material 
included  in  the  textbook  objectively,  by 
trainings,  activities,  questions  and 
scientific  references. 

4.08 

0.77 

82% 

11. 

Organizing  presentation  of  teaching 
material  sequently  and  logically 
(realities,  concepts  principles, 

generaUzations)  and  psychologically 
(from  simple  to  difficult  from  whole  to 
part,  fix)m  know  to  unkown  and  from 
tangible  to  abstract). 

3.92 

0.86 

78% 

13. 

Benfeting  fix>m  current  events  and  from 
what  is  getting  of  progress  in  the  field  of 
knowledge  inorder  to  improve  the 
learning  of  pupils. 

3.81 

0.97 

76% 

10. 

Analysizing  the  content  of  instuctional 
content  to  realities,  values,  attitudes,  and 
skills  that  must  take  logic  connection 
into  consideration  between  their 
components. 

3.96 

0.91 

74% 

(227) 


Table  (4)  indicates  that  competences  (9)  is  the  most  in  acquisition  according  to 
estimations  of  teacher  students,  that  is,  it  get  a mean  (4.24)  and  percentage  (85%). 

Competency  (12)  came  in  the  second  rank  with  mean  = 4.08  and  percentage  (82%). 
These  results  refer  to  that  the  academic  courses  in  the  program  of  teacher  student 
preparation  preservice  assisted  to  acquie  them  the  knowledge  of  courses  that  they  teach. 

Table  (5) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentage  of  scores  of  teachers  students’ 


acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  concerning  1 

he  field 

of  activities  and  methods 

No. 

of 

item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

24. 

Reinforcing  the  right  answers  of  students  that 
reflect  creative,  imaginative  and  geniune  thinking 

4.50 

0.67 

90% 

23. 

Respecting  the  individuality  and  opinions  of 
every  pupils  and  appreciating  his  feelings  during 
giving  his  answer  even  if  were  wrong. 

4.39 

0.67 

88% 

25. 

Using  different  methods  of  reinforement  as 
compliment  and  praise  of  good  work  and  good 
opinions,  listening  carefully  and  respecting  the 
students’  opinions  and  feelings. 

4.37 

0.64 

87% 

16. 

Preparing  for  lesson  by  effective  procedures  to 
elicit  pupils’  motivation  to  teach  the  amterial  in 
the  beginning  of  each  lesson. 

4.29 

0.69 

86% 

19. 

Employing  the  textbook  in  classroom  teaching 
effectively,  because  it  is  one  of  important 
resources  of  teaching. 

4.20 

0.81 

84% 

22. 

Consideration  individual  differences  between  the 
pupils  in  the  light  of  their  interests,  abilities  and 
ne^. 

4.20 

0.76 

84% 

26. 

Using  clear  language  during  teaching  of  material. 

4.08 

0.73 

82% 

18. 

Assisting  pupils  to  learn  the  different  skills  of 
thinking  by  asking  questions  eliciting  for  thinking 
and  methods  develop  thinking  among  them. 

4.04 

0.79 

81% 

20. 

Using  teaching  technology  for  classroom 
teaching  situation. 

3.99 

0.81 

80% 

14. 

Using  the  modem  methods  in  teaching  as 
problem  solving,  exploration,  discussion. 

3.87 

0.86 

77% 

15. 

Using  different  strategies  to  organize  the  learning 
of  concept  by  determining  its  characteristics  and 
relating  to  the  concepts  that  the  pupils  learned 
previously. 

3.71 

0.77 

47% 

17. 

Using  the  methods  of  self-learning  by  the 
differ^t  resources  of  knowledge  (books, 
technology,  journals,  magazines,  pictures  and 
paintings). 

3.64 

0.97 

73% 

21. 

Exploiting  the  environmental  potentials  in 
producing  teaching  technology. 

3.52 

0.93 

70% 

Table  (5)  reveals  that  the  estimation  of  teacher  students  acquisition  of  teaching 
competencies  concerning  this  field  came  high,  that  is,  most  of  them  came  in  the  first 
ranks  of  the  gist.  The  competency  (24)  in  the  first  rank  with  mean  =(4.50)  and 
percentage  90%.  This  result  reflects  awareness  of  teacher  students  of  the  importence  of 
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reinforcing  the  pupils,  right  answer  and  effect  of  that  on  eUciting  their  motivation  for 
learning.  Inaddition  to  the  teacher  students  has  acquired  competencies  concerning 
reinforcement  and  eUciting  motivation  by  the  courses  included  in  the  faculty  as  course 
of  educational  psychology,  course  of  practical  education  (theoritical  part)  and  the  course 
of  classroom  management.  Competency  (21)  was  the  least  in  acquisition  which  men  = 
(3.25)  and  percentage  70%  this  means  that  the  preparation  of  teaching  technology  by 
domestic  community  takes  long  time,  inaddition  to  the  teacher  students  depended  on 
handly  teaching  technology  and  they  are  sometimes  satisfied  with  available  teaching 
teclmology  included  in  textbook  as  pictures,  painting,  graphs  and  tables. 


Table  (6) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentages  of  scores  of  teachers  students* 
acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  concerning  the  field  of  teaching  activities 


No. 

of 

Item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

28. 

Diversity  of  teaching  activities  done  by 
pupils  as;  open  discussion,  making 
researchs,  writing  reports  and  solving 
excercises  and  problems. 

3.84 

0.93 

77% 

27. 

Selection  of  curricular  and  non  curricular 
activities  for  pupils  increases  of 
effectiveness  of  pupils  teaching. 

3.72 

0.84 

74% 

30. 

Selection  of  assignments  (Homeworks) 
that  en-rich  and  reinforce  the  subject  of 
textbook,  fit  the  needs  of  pupil,  agree  with 
their  abilities  and  challenge  their  thinking. 

3.68 

0.93 

74% 

32. 

Following  iq)  the  pupils’  performance  of 
teaching  activities  inorder  to  conservate 
their  motivation  to  the  work. 

3.68 

0.90 

74% 

29. 

Organizing  desk  work  requiring  thinking 
as  suggestion  of  new  pointsview  or 
imagination  of  new  solutions  for  the 
presented  problems. 

3.30 

1.09 

66% 

31. 

Using  school  library  as  the  source  of 
pupils  learning  for  eiuiching  and 
reinforcing  this  learning. 

3.03 

1.19 

61% 

Table  (6)  reveals  that  competency  (28)  was  the  most  of  teaching  competencies  in 
teacher  students  acquisition,  that  is,  it  came  in  the  first  rank  with  mean  = (3.84)  and 
percentage  77%.  Competency  (27)  came  in  the  second  rank  with  mean  = 3.72  and 
percentage  = 74%.  These  results  indicate  that  the  teacher  students  percieved  the 
importance  of  employing  curricular  and  noncurricular  activities  in  classroom  situations, 
inaddition  to,  curricula  and  textbooks  issued  at  educational  development  conference  in 
Jordan  had  taken  into  consideration  these  activities,  so  this  helps  teachers  to  use  them 
regardless  of  their  experiences  and  levels,  as  well  as  the  allocated  time  in  daily  and 
weekly  program  of  lessons  let  the  student  practice  these  activities. 
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Table  (7) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentages  of  scores  of  teachers  students* 


No. 

of 

item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

36. 

Encouraging  pupils  to  participate  in  dialogue 
and  to  give  opinion  and  respect  others,  opinion. 

4.36 

0.59 

87% 

35. 

Conservating  pupils’  attention  and  their 
discipline  in  the  classroom. 

4.29 

0.72 

86% 

37. 

Behaving  with  perils  in  certain  ways  leading  to 
make  them  keep  up  discipline. 

4.07 

0.61 

81% 

34. 

Solving  emergent  problems  by  effective  and 
flexible  procedures. 

4.06 

0.76 

81% 

33. 

Organizing  physical  environment  for  teaching 
situation  in  the  classroom  in  away  leading  to 
occure  the  effective  learning  and  benefit  from 
teaching  technology. 

3.97 

0.74 

79% 

Table  (7)  indicates  that  absolute  range  between  the  highest  mean  and  the  lowest  one  was 
slight,  this  range  was  between  (4.36-3.97).  The  percentage  ranged  from  79%  to  87%,  the 
competency  (36)  got  the  highest  mean  and  percentage,  that  is,  the  mean  (4.36)  and  the  percentage 
was  87%.  The  interpretation  of  these  results  is  compatible  with  the  former  interpretation  of  these 
results  is  compatible  with  the  former  concerning  competency  (24). 


Table  (8) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentages  of  scores  of  teachers  students’ 
acquisition  concerning  the  field  of  evaluation  


No.  of 
item 

Item 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

38. 

Asking  questions  to  test  pupils’ 
understanding  as:  questions  of  ideas 
deducation,  questions  of  thinking  as  these 
of  resoning,  analysis,  synthesis,  and 
evaluation  and  retionalizational  questioa 

4.14 

0.82 

83% 

43. 

Using  feedback  by  the  learners  to 
improve  their  learning  in  teaching 
subjects,  that  is,  the  test  is  a teaching 
situation  wiio-e  is  useful  for  later  teaching 
situation. 

4.05 

0.81 

81% 

41. 

Using  contineous  evaluation  that  occius 
after  each  step  and  summative  evaluation 
th^  occurs  in  the  end  of  each  teaching 
sistuation. 

3.99 

0.93 

80% 

39. 

Using  diverse  evaluation  methods  in 
teaching  situation  as:  objective  test, 
compositional  tests,  observation  and 
precision  of  clerical  works  to  know 
attainability  of  objectives. 

3.94 

0.83 

79% 

40. 

Training  pupils’  on  practice  evaluation  of 
their  learning  in  light  of  teaching 
objectives. 

3.47 

0.93 

69% 

42. 

Using  simple  methods  as:  frequency 
distribution  percentile  ranks  and  means  of 
raw  scores. 

2.88 

1.20 

58% 

(230) 


It  is  noticed  from  table  (8)  that  absolute  range  between  the  highest  mean  and  the 
lowest  one  was  considerable,  this  range  of  means  was  between  (2.88-41.14),  the 
percentage  also  ranged  from  58%  to  83%.  (Competency  (38)  got  ofthe  highest  mean 
with  (4.41)  and  the  highest  percentage  with  83%.  This  reflects  students  belief  that  the 
task  of  preparing  questions  and  asking  them  is  as  routine  practiced  daily  (Competency 
(43)  came  in  the  second  rank  with  mean  = (4.05)  and  percentage  with  (81%),  this 
reflects  the  importance  of  feedback  in  late  teaching  situations.  (Competency  (42)  was  the 
least  in  the  level  of  acquision  by  teacher  students,  this  means  that  the  teacher  students 
only  focus  on  constructing  achievement  tests  without  interesting  analysizing  the  results 
statistically. 


Table  (9) 

Means,  standard  deviations  and  the  percentages  of  scores  of  teachers  students’ 
acquisition  according  to  the  six  fields 


No. 

of 

item 

Field 

Mean 

Standard 

deviation 

Percentages 

5. 

Classroom  management 

4.15 

0.49 

83% 

3. 

Activities  & Methods 

4.06 

0.46 

81% 

2. 

Student  Knowledge  of  teaching  subject 

3.94 

0.60 

79% 

1. 

Planning  for  teaching 

3.85 

0.47 

77% 

6. 

Evaluation  of  pupils’  learning 

3.74 

0.62 

75% 

4. 

Teaching  activities 

3.54 

0.68 

71% 

* 

All  fields 

3.90 

0.43 

78% 

Table  (9)  reveals  that  the  fifth  field  concerning  classroom  management  came  in 
tile  first  rank  with  mean  = 4.15  and  pwcenlage  = 83%.  The  third  field  concerning 
activities  and  methods  came  in  the  second  rank  with  mean  = (4.06)  and  percentage  = 
81%,  while  the  fourth  field  came  in  the  last  rank  with  mean  = 3.54  and  percentage  = 
(71%).  In  all  fields  the  results  showed  that  the  mean  is  (3.90)  and  with  (78%) 
percentage.  These  reflect  tlie  effectiveness  of  practical  education  program  in  teacher 
students’  acquisition  of  teaching  competencies  requiring  for  their  future  work  as 
teachers  in  planning  for  teaching  pupils  knowledge  of  teaching  subjects,  activities  and 
methods,  teaching  activities,  classroom  management  and  evaluation. 

Discussion  the  results  related  to  question  2 

a) Tlie  results  of  (ANOVA)  revealed  that  there  were  no  significant  effects  of  teacher 
student  gender  on  the  level  of  acquisition  in  all  fields.  These  results  disagree  with 
the  results  of  Marie’s  stu^  (1981)  that  emphysized  that  female  teachers  acquired 
teaching  competencies  better  than  male  teachers,  but  the  results  of  this  study 
emphysized  that  both  male  and  female  student  between  teacher  were  equally 
acquired  teaching  competencies  without  discrimination,  this  means  that  society 
encourgement  of  women  work  in  the  field  of  teaching  contributed  in  improving  the 
prestige  of  women  and  their  attitudes  toward  teaching  and  instruction. 

b) The  results  of  ANOVA  revealed  that  there  were  significant  effects  of  training  place 
on  the  level  of  acquisition,  that  is,  there  were  significant  differences  at  (a  =0.05)  in 
the  level  of  aquisition  in  the  fields  ofclassroom  management  and  evaluation  due  to 
the  place  of  training  (public  schools,  private  schools)  in  favor  of  public  schools 
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(21.08)  in  comparison  to  private  schools  (20.26),  these  results  were  illustrated  in 
table  (10). 


Table  (10) 

ANOVA  results  of  the  effect  of  training  place  (public  schools,  private  schools)  on 
acquisition  level  of  teaching  competencies  in  all  fields 


Resources  of  variance 

Sum  of 
squares 

Mean  of 
squares 

F-value 

Plainning  for  teaching 

16.68 

14.16 

1.18 

Pupils  knowledge  of  subject 

1.59 

9.27 

0.17 

Activities  and  methods 

26.15 

36.04 

0.73 

Teaching  activities 

3.43 

16.88 

0.20 

Classroom  management 

22.27 

5.92 

3.76* 

Evaluation 

84.05 

14.28 

5.89* 

* Significant  at  (a  = 0.05) 


There  were  significant  differences  -table  10-  between  public  schools  and  private 
schools  in  the  fields  of  classroom  management  and  evaluation  infavor  of  public  schools, 
this  due  to  that  the  teacher  of  public  school  is  free  in  using  serious  methods  of 
management  and  evaluation,  that  is  the  private  schools  pursue  to  satisfy  pupils  parents, 
inaddition  to,  the  public  schools  have  contineous  supervision  wether  by  the  supervisor  or 
the  principal  of  schools  who  don‘t  hesitate  to  impose  strong  penalties  against  who 
attenq)ts  to  fail  school  discipline,  the  private  school -on  the  other  hand- give  results  for 
their  pupils  by  using  simple  tests. 


a)  The  results  of  ANOVA  revealed  that  major  (class  teacher,  field  teacher)  had 
significant  effects  on  acquisition  level  of  teaching  competencies  in  the  fields  of 
(activities  and  methods)  and  (evaluation)  as  stated  in  table  (11) 


Table  (11) 

ANOVA  results  of  effect  of  major  (class  teacher,  field  teacher)  on  acquisition  level 


Resource  of  variance 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  of  squares 

F-value 

Plainning  for  teaching 

20.60 

13.6 

1.51 

Pupils  knowledge  of  subject 

17.81 

9.13 

1.95 

Activities  and  methods 

87.57 

36.49 

2.40* 

Teaching  activities 

24.20 

17.21 

1.41 

Classroom  management 

4.87 

6.21 

0.78 

Evaluation 

35.55 

14.34 

2.48 

‘ Significant  at  (a  = ft  05) 


Post-Hoc  comparisons  revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  at 
(a=0.05)  between  class  teacher  (54.74)  and  field  teacher  (science)  (47.50)  infevor  of 
class  teacher  this  is  due  to  that  the  most  of  students  enrolled  in  the  course  of  class 
teacher  have  the  certificate  of  general  secondary  examination  (scientific  stream)  that 
makes  them  differentiate  from  their  peers  of  field  teacher  specializatioa  In  addition  to 
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class  teacher  students,  use  diverse  activities  and  methods  including  tangible  things,  that 
is,  their  are  below  age  of  ninth),  while  the  pupils  of  field  teacher  are  above  this  age  and 
Abstract  things  are  suitable  for  them. 

Post-Hoc-compaiisons  also  revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  of 
(a=0.05)  between  specialization  of  social  studies  (24)  and  science  in  favor  of  social 
studies  and  between  social  studies  and  class  teacher  in  favor  of  social  studies. 

This  is  due  to  the  evaluation  of  social  studies  uses  the  question  of  ideas  deduction 
and  diverse  evaluation  methods  as  observation.  Maps,  historical  events  and  some  social 
things  where  the  students  lives  in  and  practices,  while  class  teacher  use  almost  one 
methods,  and  the  field  teacher  use  abstraction  in  his  teaching. 


(d)  Tlie  results  of  ANOVA  revealed  that  cumulative  average  (first  level=less  than  67, 
second  level=  67-75  and  the  third  level=more  than  75)  had  significant  effect  on 
acquisition  level  in  the  field  of  classroom  management  as  illustrated  in  table  (12). 

Table  (12) 


ANOVA  results  of  the  effect  of  cumulative  average  on  acquisition  level  of  teaching 
competencies  in  all  fields 


Source  of  variance 

Sum  of  squares 

Mean  of  squares 

F-value 

Plainning 

2.26 

13.60 

0.17 

Pupils  knowledge 

12.12 

9.13 

1.33 

Activities  and  methods 

3.33 

36.49 

0.09 

Teaching  activities 

8.49 

17.21 

0.49 

Classroom  management 

21.62 

6.21 

3.48* 

Evaluation 

24.55 

14.34 

4.71 

* Significant  at  (a  = 0.05) 


Post-Hoc  comparisons  revealed  that  there  were  significant  differences  between  the 
first  level  (19.63),  and  the  second  (20. 89)  infavor  of  the  second  level  and  between  the 
second  level  and  the  third  level  (21.29)  in  favor  of  third  level.  This  is  due  to  that  there 
was  a direct  relationship  between  cumulative  average  and  liaving  methods  of  classroom 
management,  that  is  the  students  of  high  achievement  have  educational  and  scientific 
knowledge  and  use  them  effectively  in  comparison  of  the  students  of  low  and  middle 
achievement.  Therefore  these  students  because  of  their  high  achievement-always  get 
respect  and  appreciation  in  the  classroom. 

(e)  The  results  of  MANOVA  revealed  that  there  were  no  any  effects  of  previous 
independent  variables  on  acquisition  level  of  teaching  competencies  in  all  field 
together  as  illustrated  in  table  (13). 


Table  (13) 


Resource  of  variance 

Sum  of 
squares 

Degree  of 
freedom 

Mean  of 
squares 

F- 

value 

Significance 

level 

Gender 

425.70 

1 

425.7 

1.28 

0.26 

Cummulative  average 

379.02 

2 

189.51 

0.57 

0.56 

Place  of  training 

95.01 

1 

95.1 

0.27 

0.06 

Major 

4018.32 

6 

669.72 

2.03 

0.06 

Error 

41733.02 

135 
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These  results  em^hysized  that  there  must  be  diverse  and  comprehensive  methods  of 
training  used  with  all  pupils  regardless  of  their  gender,  major,  place  of  training  and 
cumulative  average.  Therefore,  this  study  recommended  that  Ae  last  variables  were 
considerable  and  effective  in  acquisition  level  of  teacher  students  of  teaching 
competencies,  but  the  quality  of  training  may  effect  on  the  level  of  acquisition.  The 
study  also  recommended  to  make  studies  about  the  quality  of  training  of  teacher  student 
and  using  effective  strategies  for  training. 
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The  assessment  of  students  has  been  a controversial  topic  throughout  the  history  of 
educatioa  The  teaching-learning  process  and  assessment  make  up  an  on-going,  never 
ending  cycle,  driven  by  the  goal  to  help  each  student  learn  as  much  as  he  or  ^e  can 
possibly  learn.  Appropriate  ways  to  gather  information  about  the  skill  levels  of  young 
students  continues  to  be  an  persistent  issue  debated  by  educators  everywhere.  The 
younger  the  child  the  more  difficult  it  is  to  selected  an  appropriate  mode  of  a-ssessm^nt 
Young  children  have  limited  reading  and  writing  skills,  making  a written  examination 
more  a measure  of  reading  and  writing  ability  than  a vaUd  measure  of  knowledge  or 
understanding 

The  debate  on  how  to  assess  comes  to  the  surface  with  each  new  trend  In  education. 
For  exanqtle,  the  heightened  interest  in  Howard  Gardner's  theory  of  multiple 
intelligences  (Gardner  1995),  the  theory  of  constructivist  education,  and  intensified 
concerns  about  the  development  of  thinking  skills.  To  subscribe  to  teaching  to  the 
multiple  inteUigences  of  the  student  implies  that  one  knows  how  to  identify  skills 
demonstrated  in  many  different  ways.  To  look  at  constructivism  or  thinking  skills  we 
must  consider  how  children  diink  as  well  as  how  they  apply  thinking  .skills,  not  just  the 
answers  tiiQr  can  give.  The  "hows"  carmot  satis&ctorily  be  addressed  with  p^r  and 
pencil  exams. 

The  Purposes  of  Assessment 

Assessment  can  be  defined  as  gathering  informatioa  Assessment,  or  information 
gathering,  should  not  take  place  in  isolatioa  It  is  a meaningless  activity  unless  the 
information  is  put  to  good  use.  It  is  a waste  of  both  time  and  resources  to  assess 
students  simply  so  it  can  be  said  that  an  assessment  has  been  carried  out  There  are  three 
primary  useful  purposes  for  assessment;  for  planning  for  docnmentation  of  progress, 
and  for  reporting. 

1.  Assessment  for  the  purpose  of  plarming  is  called  formative  assessment  A 
worthwhile  first  step,  it  provides  us  with  knowledge  of  current  skill  levels  and 
imderstanding.  The  teacher  can  then  plan  the  curriculum  and  instructional 
techniques  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 

2.  The  second  purpose  of  assessment  is  to  document  progress.  A teacher  needs  to 
know  how  much  learning  has  taken  place,  how  well  the  skills  is  developed,  how 
much  the  student  has  assimilated,  and  whether  the  student  can  apply  the  knowledge 
or  skills.  Assessment  which  is  done  after  a period  of  instruction,  whether  a single 
lesson  or  an  entire  unit,  is  called  summative  assessment  and  documents  progress, 
or  change  in  knowledge  and  skill  levels. 

Both  formative  and  siunmative  assessment  may  take  many  forms  including  pencil 
and  paper  tasks,  answers  given  orally,  projects  completed  which  demonstrate 
mastery  of  the  knowledge  or  skills  and  observation  of  performance. 
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3.  Student  records  must  be  prepared  for  school  records  and  for  communicating  to 
parents,  it  is  often  necessary  to  maintain  student  records  for  administrative 
purposes  also,  such  as  program  evaluation. 

A simple  example  of  using  assessment  would  be  to  observe  that  a child  is  unable  to 
tie  his  own  shoes,  teach  a child  how  to  tie  his  shoes,  and  then  to  have  him 
demonstrate  that  he  can  tie  his  shoes  by  himself. 

(a)  The  teacher  observes  that  the  child  is  unable  to  tie  his  own  shoes. 

(b)  The  child  is  shown  the  steps  of  shoe  tying  and  given  opportunity  and 
encouragement  to  practice  the  skill. 

(c)  The  child  is  observed  attempting  to  tie  his  shoes.  He  is  partially  successful  The 
difficulties  are  noted  The  process  is  then  repeated: 

i.  The  steps  with  which  the  child  is  having  difficulty  are  re-taught  and  the 
child  is  given  opportunity  for  practice. 

ii.  The  child  is  observed  tying  his  slioes.  He  is  successful. 

iii. The  teacher  notes  the  success  and  moves  the  child  on  to  another  activity. 

As  this  simple  shoe-tying  example  illustrates,  assessment  and  teaching  are  an 
on-going  cycle.  Once  a particular  level  of  expertise  is  reached,  the  next  step  is  planned. 
If  the  student  has  not  reached  a mastery  level,  re-teaching  is  in  order,  perhaps  with  a 
different  approach.  In  a continuing,  ongoing  cycle  we  gather  information  about  the 
current  skill  level  of  the  child,  teach  and  assess  and  then  re-teach  or  move  onto 
something  which  birilds  upon  the  knowledge  or  skill  which  has  been  gained.  The 
progress  must  be  recorded  to  fulfill  the  third  primary  reason  for  assessing:  reporting 
and/or  conferring  with  others,  such  as  on  school  records  or  for  use  in  parent-teacher 
conferences 

Teacher  Education  and  Assessment 

Teachers  must  be  skilled  at  gathering  useful,  objective  information  about  their 
students.  Based  on  the  goals  of  assessment,  gathering  information  for  the  purpose  of 
planning,  documenting  progress,  and  using  that  information  to  further  plan  and  to  confer 
or  add  to  records,  it  is  crucial  that  the  assessment  both  accurate  and  usehil.  Professionals 
involved  in  teacher  training  must  be  concerned  with  doing  an  adequate  job  of  helping 
future  teachers  develop  the  requisite  skills  .In  addition  to  being  ready  to  work 
independently,  the  performance  of  student  teachers  diuing  placements  in  the  school 
setting  as  a part  of  their  training,  must  meet  the  expectations  of  the  mentor  teachers 
imder  whom  they  are  placed. 

Survey  Results 

Data  was  collected  from  80  teachers  in  Michigan  and  South  Carolina.  Surveys  were 
distributed  to  random  samples  of  elementary  level  teachers,  asking  about  their  own 
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classroom  assessment  practices  and  their  perceptions  on  the  skills  needed  by  student 
teachers. 

The  results  Indicate  that  elementary  school  teachers  in  the  sample  use  a wide  variety 
of  approaches  to  assessment:  observations  being  the  most  fr^uent  response.  For 
example.  95%  said  thq^  observe  students  at  work,  but  only  88  % indicated  thq^  make 
notes  on  their  observations.  That  discrepancy  between  the  observations  and  the 
recording  of  the  information  raises  concerns.  The  teachers’  memories  about  the 
observations  might  be  inaccurate  ana  therefore,  the  accuracy  of  the  information  they  feel 
they  have  gathered  is  in  doubt. 

Contrary  to  the  assessment  approaches  currently  supported  by  many  educators,  only 
36%  of  the  teachers  surveyed  use  self  evaluations  by  the  students  or  peer  involvement  in 
evaluation  of  student  work. 

Checklists  and  rating  scales  are  used  by  67%  of  the  teachers,  and  slightly  over 
one-half  use  tests  anal  quizzes. 

It  is  apparent  that  most  teachers  rely  on  the  day  to  day  assigrunents  of  children,  but 
only  67%  keep  the  work  in  files  or  portfolios. 

Like  all  researchers,  we  worked  hard  on  the  survey  form  and  procedures  and  did 
some  pilot  testing.  As  soon  as  the  data  collection  began,  we  could  see  some  weaknesses 
in  the  instrument,  but  it  was  too  late  to  make  changes.  One  problem  was  that  the 
questions  about  the  use  of  observation  for  assessment  were  tod  vague.  Observation  as  an 
assessment  tool  is  not  cleariy  defined,  so  some  teachers  may  be  reported  that  they  use  it 
and  mean  that  th^  observe  regularly  and  objectively  and  record  valuable 
documentatioa  On  the  other  hand,  they  may  have  regarded  observation  as  meaning 
simply  that  they  look  at  children  in  their  classrooms.  They  may  be  making  judgments 
about  children  based  on  informal  observations  which  lacking  both  precision  and 
reliability. 

There  were  some  weaknesses  to  the  survey  instrument  for  the  data  does  not  provide 
clarity  for  the  teachers'  answers.  For  example,  43%  said  they  utilize  students  reflections 
in  papers  or  journals  but  since  the  survey  asked  only  if  they  used  that  approach,  there  is 
no  way  to  judge  the  intensity  or  thoroughness  of  the  way  it  is  done.  For  example,  some 
teachers  may  meet  Individual  with  students  and  discuss  the  students' reflection  on  their 
own  work.  Other  teachers  may  be  using  student  journal  writing  as  a two-way 
communication,  responding  to  the  students'  writing  by  giving  the  student  written 
feedback  and/or  encouragement  It  is  also  possible  that  a teacher  might  read  what  a 
student  has  written  and  respond  with  only  a letter  grade. 

The  teacher  responses  make  it  clear  that  tests  are  not  a very  satisfactory  means  of 
assessment.  Test  results  do  not  necessarily  help  instruction  as  teachers  often  receive  only 
scores,  and  the  scores  are  shared  with  Ae  teacher  long  after  the  school-wide  tests  have 
been  administered.  Teachers  indicated  they  may  not  get  sufficient  information  back 
from  the  tests,  or  the  test  information  is  received  too  late  to  be  of  any  value  to  them  in 
platming  the  curriculum  and/or  to  alter  their  teaching  strategies. 

The  results  also  show  that  many  teachers  may  have  difficulty  determining  what 
assessment  approaches  are  good  and  how  to  use  the  results  in  their  teaching  in  order  to 
improve  student  learning. 

While  teachers  m^  be  very  uncertain  about  assessment,  th^  indicated  that  they 
e:q>ect  student  teachers  to  ''know  it  all'  The  expectations  were  very  high  for  the  entrance 
level  skills  for  future  teachers 
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Implications  of  the  Results 


There  are  some  clear  implications  from  the  results  of  the  survey. 

1)  Teachers  are  not  always  prepared  to  conduct  performance  based  assessment  in  the 
classroom.  They  may  shy  away  from  the  approach  because  thQ^  are  uncertain  how 
to  make  it  reliable  and  useful. 

2)  Further  training  should  be  made  available  to  teachers  in  the  field,  through 
workshops  and  other  delivery  systems,  to  keep  teachers  informed  and  to  help  them 
sharpen  their  assessment  skills. 

3)  The  newly  trained  teachers  graduating  with  teacher  certification  should  be  well 
prepared  with  both  knowledge  and  confidence  about  the  use  of  performance  based 
assessment. 

4)  New  teachers  entering  the  teaching  profession  could  have  positive  influence  on 
assessment  In  the  schools.  It  is  essential  that  they  have  experience  with  the  types 
of  assessment  which  they  are  to  implement  prior  to  entering  their  first  job.  Their 
teacher  training  needs  to  include  personal  experience  in  alternative  modes  of 
assessment. 

Portfolios,  for  example,  should  be  a part  of  the  experience  in  teacher  training,  as  well 
as  the  self-monitoring  of  one's  skill  development.  Experience  with  other  approaches 
including  cooperative  learning  in  small  groups,  hands-on  projects  which  apply  the 
knowledge,  and  self  evaluation  should  be  included  during  the  training.  Exams  which 
require  thinking  skills  and  problem  solving  rather  than  memoruation  must  also  be 
incorporated  into  all  aspects  of  teacher  training. 


Today’s  students  are  being  prepared  for  tomorrow’s  world,  and  will  need  to  be  able 
to  problem  solve,  learn  new  things,  adapt  and  change.  Basic  knowledge  with  always  be 
needed,  but  understanding,  application  and  expansion  on  that  knowledge  will  be  crucial 
to  survival  in  the  workplace.  There  will  be  no  trade,  no  occupation,  which  will  not 
require  new  learnings  and  adaptation.  Teachers,  bankers,  physicians,  farmers  are  bound 
to  need  to  change.  The  wood  carver  may  need  to  adapt  to  new  tools,  the  baker  adapt  to 
using  ingredients  and  or  baking  pans  and  ovens  which  are  manufactured  in  a very 
different  way  Those  who  are  knowledgeable  about  computers  one  month  may  have  to 
learn  and  different  ways  using  computers  the  next  month. 

If  we  want  teachers  to  teach  those  futirre  bankers,  physicians,  farmers  to  solve 
problems  and  devise  new  ways  of  reaching  solutions,  the  tochers  need  to  be  taught  in 
such  as  way  at  they  are  comfortable  with  alternatives  in  assessment. 

One  of  the  common  terms  used  is  "authentic  assessment”  Grace  and  Shores  (1991) 
define  authentic  assessment  as  the  practice  of  realistic  student  involvement  in  the 
evaluation  of  their  own  acliievements.  Wortham  (1995)  prefers  the  term  "performance 
based"  and  avoids  using  the  term  authentic. 

What  we  should  be  doing,  whether  it  is  called  "authentic"  or  “performance-based”  or 
just  a good  common  sense  ^proach,  is  using  assessment  approaches  that  are  on-going, 
multifaceted,  and  based  on  what  the  student  does.  It  looks  at  the  approaches  used  to 
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solve  a problem,  and  whether  a solution  was  reached.  It  also  involves  having  the  student 
become  involved  in  his  or  her  own  assessment  Reviewing  his  own  work,  setting  goals 
for  further  growth,  and  reflecting  on  the  level  of  effort  and  the  level  of  success  do  more 
for  a student's  further  learning  and  for  retention  of  the  concepts  than  if  he  is  simply  told 
he  was  right  or  wrong. 

Teachers  in  training  must  not  only  be  told  of  appropriate  assessment  approaches, 
they  must  be  assessed  in  the  ways  in  which  they  should  assess  their  future  students. 
Cooperative  learning  self  reflection,  goal  setting,  and  collecting  samples  of  their  own 
woi^  must  all  be  a part  of  teacher  education.  Portfolios,  the  most  common  item  in  a 
performance-based  assessment,  should  be  experienced  by  students.  This  can  be  done 
three  ways:  the  creation  of  a Professional  Poilfolio,  the  assembly  of  a child's  portfolio, 
and  a portfolio  of  their  woik  fiom  a single  class.  A portion  of  the  training  of  future 
teachers  should  include  having  them,  as  teacher-training  students,  experience 
appropriate  assessment  approaches. 

School  reform  will  not  take  place  without  reform  in  the  way  teachers  teach,  and  that 
includes  the  means  by  which  they  determine  whether  learning  has  taken  place.  Teachers 
cannot  change  the  way  they  teach  and  the  way  s in  which  they  assess  unless  they  know 
how  to  do  it.  Many  teachers  do  notfiillyimderstand  and/or  believe  in  alternatives  to 
testing.  In  order  for  reform  to  take  place  we  must  help  teachers  develop  appropriate 
assessment  skills  that  they  can  implement  with  confidence  in  the  classroom  setting. 
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THE  ROLE  OF  TEACHER  CERTIFICATION 
PROGRAMMES  IN  SCHOOL  PERFORMANCE 


Aghbar,  Samar  and  Shboul,  Monther 
Ministry  of  Education 
Amman  - Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

The  professional  elOQciency  of  the  teacher  is  considered  the  most  important  fector  in 
the  reform  of  the  educational  process,  and  it  plays  a crucial  role  in  school  reform. 
Professional  efficiency  (1)  is  defined  as  a group  of  integrated  elements  necessary  for 
preparing  a teacher  who  exemplifies  academic  personality  traits  such  as  scientific 
knowledge  and  pedagogical  traits  such  as  educational  administration.  School  reform(2) 
means  bringing  about  a qualitative  change  in  the  activities  of  the  educational  process  by 
improving  the  outputs  of  location. 

Realizing  the  present  environmental  variables  inside  Jordan  and  abroad,  educational 
policy  - makers  revised  and  evaluated  educational  policy  objectively  and 
comprehensively  within  plans  and  specifications  in  line  with  these  variables  in  order  to 
restructure  the  education(3)  i^stem  with  the  aim  of  educational  reform.  In  the  First 
National  Conference  for  Educational  Development  (Sept.  1987),  (4)  the  comprehensive 
review  of  the  educational  policy  (3)  was  analyzed  and  there  was  indication  of  low 
performance  of  staff  due  to  insufficient  pre  - service  vocational  training  and  improper 
in-service  training  to  meet  new  academic  and  vocational  variables.  The  conference 
recommended  upgrading  teachers  who  hold  intermediate  Diploma  to  the  B.  A.  level,  and 
in  implementation  of  the  recommendations,  the  MOE  established  the  Higher  dk)llege  of 
Teacher  dlertification  in  1988,  with  its  branches  in  Amman,  Irbid,  and  Kerak,  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  qualifications  of  Basic  Education  teachers  from  Diploma  to  the  B.A. 

In  1991/1992,  it  was  decided  to  terminate  the  work  of  these  colleges  reclining  on  the 
result  of  the  evaluation  studies  of  their  programs  carried  out  by  the  National  Centre  for 
Educational  Research  and  Development.  The  responsibility  was  transferred  to  the 
Jordanian  universities  (Jordan,  Yarmouk,  Mu ’tah)  in  accordance  with  a decision  of  the 
Jordanian  Coimcil  of  Higher  Educatioa 

The  certification  program  plan,  prepared  at  the  University  of  Jordan,  for  the  Basic 
cycle  (class  teacher),  has  been  amended  several  times,  with  some  additions  and 
cancellations  of  courses.  The  teacher  graduates  after  taking  a total  of  84  credit  hours  at 
the  feculty  of  Education,  distributed  as  follows  : 37  academic  hours,  33  education  hours, 
9 hours  supportive  courses,  5 hours  (3  education  & 2 vocational)  plus  48  hours  he  had 
already  taken  for  the  Diploma  level,  to  sum  up  for  the  required  total  credit  hours  (132). 

To  what  extent  do  cycle  teacher  certification  coiu^s  match  with  the  MOE  curricula 
of  the  first  3 Basic  classes  fiom  the  point  of  view  of  teachers  and  school  principals?. 

The  importance  of  this  study  lies  in  the  evaluation  of  these  programs  and  the  extent 
to  which  it  meets  the  needs  of  students  in  the  classroom,  from  the  teachers’  and 
principals’  point  of  view. 

The  problem  and  importance  of  the  study 

In  - service  certification  of  teachers,  especially  for  the  Basic  cycle,  is  a pioneer  step 
which  upgrades  teaching  and  vocational  capabilities,  and  reflects  (5)  on  school 
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development.  From  this  prospective,  the  First  National  Conference  for  Fdnratinnai 
Development  (1987)  emphasized  in-service  teacher  certification  programs  designed  for 
various  categories,  with  the  aim  of  enriching  cycle  teachers’  experiences  and  developing 
teaching  methods. 

Due  to  amendments  and  cancellations  of  courses  in  the  programs  prepared  by  the 
Univeisity  of  Jordan,  there  has  been  a need  for  a field  study  in  order  to  find  out  the 
suitability  of  these  programs  to  school  curricula  and  academic  and  vocational  needs  of 
students,  from  the  class  teacher’s  and  school  principal’s  point  of  view. 

To  investigate  the  role  of  in-service  certification  programs  in  school  development 
and  reform,  this  study  provides  scientific  and  objective  material  on  which 
educationahsts  can  depend  to  know  how  much  these  programs  match  the  philosophy  of 
the  MOE  and  its  curricula,  and  which  in  turn,  play  a big  role  in  improving  the 
educational  process,  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  Jordanian  schools.  The  importance  of 
the  study  lies  in  its  emphasis  on  cycle  teachers  certification  who  hold  the  intermediate 
(Commumty  college)  diploma  and  their  role  in  improving  school  performance  ^ \iriier^y 
the  cycle  teacher  plays  a big  role  in  developing  the  student’s  personality  in  the  Basic 
cycle,  both  academically  and  pedagogically. 

Study  questions 

This  study  aims  to  know  the  role  of  in-service  cycle  teachers  certification  programs 
in  school  reform  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  who  joined  the  program  in 
1992/1993  and  graduated  in  1995/96  from  the  University  of  Jordan,  and  they  are  now 
working  at  the  schools  in  the  General  Directorate  of  Education  in  the  govemorate  of 
Amman.  The  point  of  view  of  the  principals  of  the  schools  these  teachers  work  at  is  also 
considered. 

The  above  - mentioned  aim  is  meant  to  be  reaUzed  through  addressing  the  following 
two  questions : 

1 - To  what  extent  has  the  class  teacher  benefited  from  the  class  Teacher  Certification 
Program  courses  at  the  University  of  Jordan  and  its  impact  on  school  reform  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  teachers  themselves? 

2-  To  what  extent  has  the  teacher  benefited  pedagogically  firom  the  class  Teacher 
Certification  Program  courses  at  the  University  of  Jordan  and  its  impact  on  school 
reform  from  the  point  of  view  of  school  principals? 

Method  and  Procedures 

Study  population  : It  consisted  of  all  teachers  of  the  first  Basic  classes  at  the  MOE 
schools  who  have  completed  the  educational  certification  program  (Class  teacher)  and 
obtained  the  B.A.  degree  in  1995/96. 

Study  Samnle : it  was  selected  as  follows  : 

1 - Teachers  of  the  first  3 classes  in  the  Basic  Education  cycle,  who  joined  the  Teacher 
Certification  Program  (Class  teacher)  in  1992/93,  and  fulfilled  the  graduation 
requirements  of  the  Faculty  of  Educational  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Jordan  in 
1995/%.  These  teachers  are  recruited  in  the  General  Directorate  of  Education  of 
the  Govemorate  of  Amman  (Capital).  They  are  20  in  number.  Table  No.  (1) 
indicates  the  distribution  of  the  sample  individuals. 
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Table  No.  (1) 

Distribution  of  sample  Individuals  (teachers) 


Directorate 

Male  Teachers 

Female  Teachers 

Total 

Amman  (1) 

5 

4 

9 

Anunan  (2) 

3 

4 

7 

Anunan  (3) 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

10 

10 

20 

2-  Principals  of  Basic  schools  in  which  the  teachers  ofsample(l)  were  interviewed. 
They  are  17  in  number  and  are  distributed  on  the  schools  of  the  General 
Directorate  of  Education  of  the  Govemorate  of  Anunan  (capital).  Table  No.  (2) 
indicates  this  distribution. 


Table  No.  (2) 

Distribution  of  the  Study  Sample  Individuals  (principals) 


Directorate 

Male  Teachers 

Female  Teachers 

Total 

Amman  (1) 

3 

3 

6 

Anunan  (2) 

3 

4 

7 

Amman  (3) 

2 

2 

4 

Total 

8 

9 

17 

Study  tool  :To  answer  the  shufy  questions  the  following  procedures  were  carried  out . 

1-  Interview:  through  studying  the  Educational  Certification  Program  Plan  of  class 
teachers  (6),  which  was  prepared  by  the  University  of  Jordan  and  it  included 
compulsory  and  elective  academic  and  educational  courses,  and  on  this  basic , the 
teachers  were  asked  about  the  extent  to  which  they  benefited  from  those  comses 
and  their  reflection  on  the  students  and  the  school  in  general. 

2-  Questioimaire  : through  reviewing  previous  educational  literature  on  in-service 
teacher  certification.  (7,8,9,10)  It  included  what  the  teacher  does  in  the  classroom 
in  the  way  of  pedagogical  matters  related  to  plaiuiing,  administration  human 
relations,  teaching,  and  evaluation,  and  on  this  basic  the  following  procedures  were 
carried  out : 

A tool  consisting  of  50  items  was  constructed  to  measure  the  realization  of 

the  above  - mentioned  elements  from  the  principals’  point  of  view. 

It  was  presented  to  a group  of  educational  directors  and  supervisors  at  the 

MOE  and  amended  in  the  light  of  their  comments. 

It  was  finalized,  and  it  consisted  of  35  items  distributed  on  the  following  four 

areas : 

1-  Planning  (items  1-3). 

2-  Administration  and  human  relations  (items  4-17). 

3-  Teaching  (items  18-30). 

4-  Evaluation  (items  31-35). 

The  answer  scale  of  the  tool  items  was  of  three  levels  ; 

* High  ; 3 

* Medium : 2 

* Low  : 1 
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Procedures : 


After  determining  the  study  sample  from  the  directorates  mentioned  in  table  (1)  and 
(2)  and  constructing  the  tools,  the  following  procedures  were  carried  out : 

1-  Selecting  the  sample  individuals  from  the  directorates  within  the  General 
Directorate  of  Education  of  the  Govemorate  of  Amman  (Capital)  deliberately  for 
the  purposes  of  the  study. 

2-  Determining  the  schools  in  which  the  teachers  who  have  completed  the 
requirements  of  the  B.A.  degree  (class  teacher  certification)  are  working. 

3-  Interviewing  the  sample  teachers  and  recording  their  answers  to  the  questions 
prepared. 

4-  Interviewing  the  sample  principals  to  fill  out  the  questioiuiaire  prepared  on  the 
performance  of  the  teachers  interviewed  in  the  same  schobi. 

5-  To  come  out  with  the  results  of  the  study,  the  answers  of  the  teachers  and 
principals  were  analyzed,  and  the  means  and  fiequencies  were  calculated  manually. 

Statistical  analysis 

To  answer  the  questions  of  the  study,  the  means  and  frequencies  of  the  answers  of 
the  sample  individuals  were  calculated. 

The  results  of  the  study 
Presentation  and  discussion  of  results : 

Results  related  to  the  first  question  ; To  what  extent  have  class  teachers  benefited 
from  the  certification  program  and  its  impact  on  school  reform  from  their  point  of  view? 

Academic  Courses; 

Arabic  language: 

Regarding  the  academic  courses  : There  was  a high  percentage  of  benefit  (90%)  in 
Arabic  language  (writing  and  composition).  It  could  be  employed  in  classrooms  because 
they  match  the  MOE  curricula  of  this  stage,  in  the  way  of  writing  style,  organizing 
thoughts,  and  paragraphs  and  other  writing  skills. 

As  to  granmiar  there  was  a low  percentage  of  benefit  (95%)  negative  response 
because  it  dealt  with  subjects  not  matching  the  curricula  of  the  first  three  basic  classes, 
above  students  level,  and  the  benefit  was  limited  to  a few  grammar  points 

Islamic  Education 

As  to  grammar  there  was  a low  percentage  of  benefit  (95%)  negative  response 
because  it  dealt  with  subjects  not  matching  the  curricula  of  the  first  three  basic  classes, 
above  students  level,  and  the  benefit  was  limited  to  a few  grammar  points. 
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As  to  Islamic  education  95%  of  the  teachers  gave  positive  answers  on  (Tilawa  and 
Tajweed)  , beihg  in  harmony  with  the  curricula,  while  in  (Fiqh  ami  Aqeeda)  60%  of  the 
responses  were  that  they  did  not  benefit  because  those  2 subjects  were  above  the 
students’  level  and  could  not  be  employed  inside  the  classroom  at  all.  The  teacher,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  benefit  in  his  life,  behaviour,  and  post-graduate  studies  fiom  them. 

Social  Sciences : 

The  history  of  Jordan  and  Palestine  was  considered  useless  by  75%  of  the 
respondents  because  of  the  complexity  of  historical  information.  The  only  benefit  lay  in 
the  Great  Arab  Revolt,  which  hannoni^  with  the  MOE  curricula. 

The  geogr^hy  of  the  Arab  World  was  considered  useless  by  90%  of  the  respondents 
because  it  tacUed  geographical  survey  subjects  above  students’  level.  The  only  benefit 
lay  in  the  map  of  Jordaa 

Sciences : 

85%  of  the  respondents  said  that  principles  of  natural  science  were  not  benefiting 
because  they  dealt  with  pure  physics  above  students’  level,  while  75%  of  the 
respondents  saw  general  geology  unbenefitting  for  being  a pure  science  . The  only 
benefit  lay  in  its  dealing  with  rocks,  which  harmonized  with  die  MOE  curricula  of  the 
first  three  basic  classes. 

Mathematics : 

The  positive  rate  was  70%  because  it  dealt  with  subjects  matching  MOE  curricula,  age 
of  students,  and  teacher  capabilities  were  increased.  The  geometry  course  was  seen  as 
useless  by  90%  of  the  respondents  because  it  was  above  the  students’  level  and  there 
was  no  need  for  using  it  inside  the  classroom  as  it  didn’t  match  MOE  curricula. 

Academe  courses  : 

Arabic  Writing:  there  was  100%  positive  response  on  Arabic  writing  because  they 
matched  the  curricula,  were  easy  to  apply,  and  the  teachers’  writing  practices  improved, 
which  in  turn  reflected  on  the  students. 

Physical  education  : there  was  60%  positive  response  because  this  age  group  tend  to 
practice  easy  games  especially  football  (males)  and  volleyball  (females).  This  course 
needs  higher  physical  abilities. 

Arts  : There  was  86%  negative  response  because  it  required  skills  and  equipment  and 
students  in  this  cycle  favor  drawing  sl^s  only. 

Vocations  : there  was  65%  positive  response  because  they  matched  the  curricula,  while 
some  attributed  the  difficulty  to  the  shortage  of  equipment  in  the  schools. 


Educational  Courses 


Curricula  and  teaching  methods  . there  was  90%  positive  response  due  to  the  various 
teaching  methods  which  had  a clear  positive  impact  on  teachers  inside  the  classroom, 
and  which  the  school  principal  confirmed  too  in  the  questionnaire. 

Measurement  and  evaluation  : there  was  85%  positive  response  due  to  its  benefit  to 
teachers  in  defining  objectives  and  measuring  their  realization,  and  setting  down  and 
diversifying  in  achievement  tests  which  was  reflected  on  the  p^ormance  of  teachers 
inside  the  school,  as  confirmed  by  the  principal. 

Teaching  methods  of  Arabic,  Islamic  education,  social  sciences,  mathematiyi; ; there 
was  100%  positive  response  because  they  matched  the  students  level  and  increased  the 
teachers’  skills  in  setting  down  the  plan,  objectives,  activities,  and  in  dealing  with 
training  material  prepared  at  the  MOE. 

Practical  Education  : there  was  75%  negative  response  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  program  already  had  sufScient  teaching  experience,  and  this 
course  had  no  defined  objectives  and  plans  set  down  by  the  university  professors.  This 
course  required  discussing  the  experiences  of  the  teachers  themselves  without 
evaluatioa 

Optional  courses  : There  was  87%  negative  response  due  to  the  difficulty  of  realizing 
them  inside  the  school.  Only  first  aid  could  be  dealt  with. 

Civics;  There  was  65%  positive  response  due  to  the  fact  that  it  dealt  with  subjects 
related  to  habits  and  values  which  could  be  acquired  by  students  and  reflected  on  their 
lives. 

Environmental  education  : there  was  90%  negative  response  due  to  the  fiict  that  it 
dealt  with  subjects  above  the  students’  level  and  there  was  no  need  for  it  in  the  MOE 
curricula.  The  only  benefit  was  that  it  talked  about  environmental  cleanliness. 

Development  of  linguistic  readiness : there  was  100%  positive  response  due  to  the  feet 
that  it  dealt  with  subjects  which  help  the  teacher  understand  students’  age  stages  and 
how  to  develop  speech  and  language  skills  in  him 

Introduction  to  special  education  : there  was  80%  positive  response  because  it  dealt 
with  subjects  related  to  students  with  special  needs. 

Supportive  subjects 

Educational  psychology  : 85%  of  the  teachers  confirmed  the  importance  of  it  because  it 
dedt  with  child  development  physically,  psychologically  , socially,  and  cognitively, 
which  was  reflected  on  the  teacher’s  performance  in  - class 

Class  management  : there  was  75%  positive  response  for  it  dealt  with  providing 
suitable  class  atmosphere,  managing  discussion  and  dialogue,  and  accepting  students’ 
opinions  which  had  an  effect  on  developing  democracy  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
principals. 
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Research  designs  in  education  and  psychology  ; there  was  95%  negative  response  due 
to  the  difficulty  the  teachers  faced  to  utilize  it  inside  the  classroom,  as  they  don’t  have 
sufficient  time  for  conducting  research.  Most  of  them  said  that  only  personal  benefit 
could  be  gained  and  post  - graduate  studies  followed  up. 

Table  No.  (3)  indicates  the  percentage  response  on  the  academic  and  pedagogical  benefit 
fix)m  the  certification  study  plan  courses. 


Table  No.  (3) 

The  percentage  responses  on  the  academic  and  pedagogical  benefit  from  the 
certification  program  courses  


Type  of  Course 

Name  of  course 

Benefit 

percentage 

(1)  Academic  courses 

writing  & composition 

90% 

Arabic 

Grammar  (a) 

5% 

Grammar  (b) 

5% 

Islamic 

Principals  of  Tilawa  & Taj  weed 

95% 

education 

Basics  in  Aqeeda 

40% 

Basics  in  Fiqh 

40% 

Social  sciences 

History  of  Jordan  & Palestine 

25% 

Geography  of  the  Arab  World 

10% 

Science 

Principles  of  Natural  Sciences 

10% 

General  Geology 

16% 

Mathematics 

General  Maths 

70% 

Number  Structure 

10% 

Academic  subjects 

Arabic  writing 

100% 

Physical  Education 

60% 

Arts 

14% 

Vocations 

65% 

(2)  Educational  Courses 

Educational  subjects 

Curricula  & teaching  methods 

60% 

Measurement  & Evaluation 

85% 

Islamic  Education  Teaching 
Methods 

100% 

Arabic  Language  Teaching 
Methods 

100% 

Mathematics  Teaching  Methods 

100% 

Social  Sciences  Teaching  Methods 

100% 

Theoretical 

Practical  Education 

25% 

Subject 

Optional  Subjects 

Health  & Social  Education  civics 

13% 

Enviromnental  Education 

65% 

Development  of  linguistic 
Readiness 

10% 

Introduction  to  special  Education 

80% 

Supportive 

Educational  Psychology 

85% 

Subjects 

Classroom  Management 

75% 

Research  Designs  in  Education  and 
Psychology 

5% 

Table  No.  (3)  indicates  that  eleven  courses  were  of  high  benefit  (80%-100%) 
because  they  matched  the  MOE  curricula  and  they  were  easy  to  utilize  inside  the 
classroom,  because  they  were  suitable  to  the  student  knowledge  level.  The  teachers 
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recommended  that  these  subjects  should  exist  in  the  class  teacher  certification  program 
plaa 

Six  courses  were  of  medium  benefit  (60%-75%)  because  they  matched  the  MOE 
curricula  and  they  were  easy  to  utilize  inside  the  classroom,  while  the  test  of  the  courses 
were  above  the  students’  level. 

Fifteen  courses  were  oflow  benefit  (5%40%)  because  most  ofthem  did  not  match 
the  MOE  curricula  and  they  were  difficult  to  utilize  inside  the  classroom  because  they 
were  above  the  students’  level. 

Results  of  the  second  question 

To  what  extent  did  the  pedagogical  teacher  benefit  fiom  the  class  teacher 
certification  program  at  the  University  of  Jordan  and  its  impact  on  school  reform  fiom 
the  point  of  view  of  school  principals? 

The  results  indicated  that  the  means  for  plarming  were  in  descending  order  as 
clarified  in  table  No.  (4). 


Table  No.  (4) 

Means  of  responses  of  principals  for  planning  in  descending  order 


Item 

No. 

Item 

Rank 

Item 

Mean 

1 

3 

Prepares  the  class  before  giving  the  lesson  in  an 
irmovative  way 

2.9 

2 

1 

Develops  in  and  plans  his  daily  lesson  including  in  it 
all  elements. 

2.85 

3 

2 

Shows  improvement  in  preparing  his  term  and  annual 
plans. 

2.75 

Table  No.  (4)  indicates  that  the  means  on  the  items  of  planning  were  high  (2.9-2.75), 
which  is  attributed  to  the  inqx)rtance  of  educational  courses  which  dealt  with  plans, 
objectives,  teaching  methods,  and  educational  psychology. 

The  means  for  Administration  and  Human  Relations  were  as  indicated  in  Table  No. 
(5),  in  descending  order. 


Table  No.  (5) 


IV 

eans  of  responses  of  principals  for  administration  and  human  relations 

Item 

No. 

Item 

Rank 

Item 

Mean 

4 

11 

Shows  improvement  in  considering  individual 
differences  & directs  learning  towards  theta 

2.9 

5 

8 

Inspects  the  conditions  of  students  & the  classroom 
continuously. 

2.85 

6 

10 

Cares  for  keeping  student  records 

2.75 

7 

9 

Develops  in  the  students  virtuous  values  and  habits 
such  as  discipline,  obedience,  and  cleanliness. 

2.7 

8 

5 

Shows  improvement  in  responding  to  the  educational 
supervisor. 

2.65 

9 

6 

Keen  to  have  good  relationships  with  his  colleagues 
and  students. 

2.55 

10 

4 

Shows  imix-ovement  in  commtmicating  with  the 
administration  inside  the  school. 

2.5 

Cont.  Table  (5) 

11 

7 

Interested  in  discussion  and  dialogue,  accepts  students’ 
opinions  and  suggestions,  and  treats  them  in  a 
democratic  way. 

2.5 

12 

16 

can  be  depended  on  in  carrying  out  his  responsibilities 
satisfactorily. 

2.45 

13 

13 

Interested  in  school  meetings  and  participates  in  them 
efficiently. 

2.2 

14 

15 

Uses  the  scientific  method  in  solving  problems. 

2.15 

15 

12 

Shows  improvement  in  time  management  and 
attendance 

2.1 

16 

14 

Shows  improvement  in  using  school  facilities  such  as 
the  hbrary  and  labs.,  and  utilize  them  for  various 
lessons  and  activities. 

2.05 

17 

17 

Participates  in  school  activities  and  contests  efficiently. 

2 

Table  No.  (5)  indicates  that  means  of  responses  on  administration  and  human 
relations,  such  as  considering  mdividual  differences,  inspecting  students’  conditions  and 
classrooms,  keeping  student  records,  and  developing  virtuous  values  and  habits  in  the 
students,  were  high  (2. 7-2. 9)  because  these  are  the  main  tasks  of  the  class  teacher, 
besides  acquiring  some  behavior  patterns  through  the  certification  program  courses, 
such  as  health  and  social  education. 

The  means  of  some  other  items,  such  as  using  school  Polities  and  participating  in 
school  activities  and  contests,  were  moderate  (2-2.05)  because  the  teaching  load  of  the 
class  teacher  was  high  (24  weekly  periods),  which  did  not  give  him  enough  time  for 
extra  - auricular  activities  on  a large  s^e. 

He  is  limited  to  achieving  the  lesson  objectives. 

The  mean  of  items  on  teaching  are  clarified  in  Table  No.  (6)  in  HeorpnHing  order. 


Table  No.  (6) 

Means  of  responses  of  principals  on  teaching  in  descending  order 


Item 

No. 

Item 

Rank 

Item 

Mean 

18 

20 

Clarifies  the  text  examples  and  exercise  accurately. 

2.8 

19 

18 

Diversifies  in  teaching  methods  according  to  matters  which 
come  up. 

2.65 

20 

19 

Shows  improvement  in  following  up  new  issues  in  the  subject 
of  his  specialization. 

2.65 

21 

23 

Gives  students  opportunity  to  answer 

2.65 

22 

24 

Links  between  reading  and  writing  skills  and  follows  up 

2.65 

23 

21 

Goes  from  the  simple  to  the  complicated  in  his  teaching 

2.6 

24 

22 

Uses  simple  classical  language  during  teaching  and  encourages 
the  students  to  do  so. 

2.55 

25 

26 

Uses  various  methods  for  solving  problems  especially  in 
mathematics. 

2.5 

26 

28 

Shows  imi^ovement  in  motivatiiiR  and  encouraging  students. 

r 2.45 

27 

29 

Diversifies  in  teaching  methods  to  suit  the  educational 
situations. 

r 2.45 

28 

27 

Provides  scientific  activities  suitable  to  the  age  of  students  and 
study  cycle. 

2.25 

29 

30 

Employs  the  students  environment  to  simphfy  concept  and 
study  material. 

2.2 

Table  No.  (6)  indicates  that  the  means  in  items  1,2, 3, 4, 5,  were  high  (2.6-2.S) 
attributed  to  benefits  achieved  from  the  certification  courses  at  the  university  in  teaching 
methods  which  are  reflected  on  the  teacher’s  performance,  while  the  means  on  items  1 1 
and  12  were  higher  than  average  (2.25-2.29)  because  of  insufficient  time  for  practicing 
such  activities  as  the  teacher  spends  most  of  his  time  inside  the  classroom,  as  well  as 
because  of  lack  of  equipment  for  implementation  of  such  activities. 


The  means  for  evaluation  are  clarified  in  Table  No.  (7)  in  descending  order. 

Table  No.  (7) 

Means  of  responses  of  principals  on  evaluation  in  descending  order 


Item 

No. 

Item  Rank 

Item 

Mean 

30 

32 

Evaluates  students’  work  stage  by  stage 

2.6 

31 

33 

Evaluates  students’  work  final  evaluation 

2.6 

32 

35 

Shows  improvement  in  phrasing  exam  questions  and 
diversifies. 

2.55 

33 

34 

Eager  to  have  studoits  participate  by  giving  practical 
examples  on  the  subject. 

2.5 

34 

31 

Eager  to  use  the  feedback  method  before  moving  on  to 
the  next  point. 

2.45 

35 

36 

Participates  with  colleagues  in  evaluating  school 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 

2.35 

Table  No.  (7)  indicates  that  the  means  in  item  1,2,3,4  were  high  because  the  teachers 
acquired  evaluation  skills  introduced  in  the  certification  program  such  as  teaching 
methods,  measurement  and  evaluation. 

Table  No.  (8)  clarifies  the  means  for  the  four  fields  in  descending  order. 


Table  No.  (8) 

Means  of  responses  of  principals  for  the  academic 
and  educational  fields  in  descending  order 


Field 

Field 

Field 

Mean 

1 

1 

Planning 

2.83 

2 

3 

Teaching 

2.52 

3 

4 

Evaluation 

2.50 

4 

2 

Administration  and  Human  Relations 

2.45 

It  is  noticed  fiom  Table  no.  (8)  that  the  educational  courses  of  the  certification 
program  contributed  highly  to  the  academic  and  pedagogical  performance  of  the  teacho: 
in  the  field  of  planning  fix>m  the  point  of  view  of  principals . It  was  (2.83).  But  in  the 
field  of  teaching  evaluation  , adn^stration  and  human  relations  the  contribution  was 
higher  than  the  average  (2.45-2.52),  which  indicates  the  role  of  teacher  certification  in 
school  reform,  whereby  the  elements  of  school  reform  are  attributed  to  high  teacher 
competency  both  academically  and  pedagogically. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  light  of  the  study  results,  the  following  can  be  concluded : 
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1-  There  was  a 53.4%  benefit  fix>m  the  certification  courses  both  to  the  student  and 
teacher,  whereby  the  teachers  could  utilize  the  information  and  skills  inside  the 
classroom.  ThQ^  also  match  the  MOE  curricula  for  this  cycle. 

2-  There  was  a 46.28%  weakness  in  benefit  from  the  certification  program  courses  to 
the  student  because  were  above  his  level  and  the  teacher  couldn’t  employ 
them  efficiently. 

Nevertheless,  he  enlarged  his  information  base. 

3-  There  was  upgrading  in  teacher  performance  in  all  fields. 

4-  As  to  facility  use,  school  activities  and  contests,  employing  the  student 
environment  to  simplify  concepts  and  stu(fy  material,  the  level  of  teacher 
performance  was  moderate. 

5-  The  in  - service  cycle  teacher  certification  has  an  important  role  in  school  reform. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  light  of  the  study  results  the  researchers  recommend  the  following ; 

1-  Reconsidering  the  courses  given  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
Jordan  for  class  teacher  certification,  whereby  they  match  the  students’  level  and 
the  MOE  curricula. 

2-  Reconsidering  the  “Practical  Education’’  subject  whereby  its  objectives  and 
methods  are  defined,  accessible  to  the  learner. 

3-  Forming  an  educational  cooperative  committee  for  constant  coordination  and 
follow  - up  between  the  MOE  curricula  and  courses  offered  at  the  University. 

4-  Teachers  urged  the  use  of  school  facilities , participating  in  school  activities  and 
contests,  and  employing  the  student  environment  to  simplify  concepts  and  study 
subjects. 
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Annex  No.  (1) 

Items  of  the  Questionnaire  (tooi  of  the  Study) 


Field  (1) : Planning 

No. 

Item 

H 

M 

L 

1 

Develops  his  lesson  plan  pre  paration  fiilfilling  its 
basic  elements. 

2 

Shows  improvement  in  preparing  his  term  and  annual 
plans. 

3 

Prepares  his  class  for  the  lesson  in  an  innovative  way. 

Field  “2” ; Administration  & Human  Relations 

4 

Shows  improvement  in  conununicating  with  the 
school  administratioa 

5 

Shows  improvement  in  dealing  with  and  responding 
to  the  educational  supervisor. 

6 

He  is  keen  to  develop  good  relations  with  his 
colleagues  and  students. 

7 

Encourages  discussion  and  dialogue,  and  accepts  the 
students’  opinions  and  suggestions,  and  practices 
democracy  with  them. 

8 

Inspects  students’  conditions  and  the  classrooms 
continually. 

9 

Develops  in  the  students  some  positive  values  and  habits, 
such  as  discipline , obedience,  and  cleanliness. 

10 

Shows  interest  in  keeping  records  of  students  and 
their  grades. 

11 

Shows  improvement  in  taking  into  consideration 
individual  differences  of  students  and  gearing  Uieir 
learning  towards  them 

12 

Shows  improvement  in  time  management  and  school 
attendance. 

13 

Takes  part  in  school  meetings  efficiently  and 
willingly. 

14 

Shows  improvement  in  using  the  school  facilities 
such  as  libraries,  labs  etc.  and  utilizes  them  for  study 
and  various  activities. 

15 

Uses  the  scientific  method  in  solving  the  problems  he 
faces. 

16 

Can  be  depended  on  in  canying  out  his  duties  and 
responsibilities,  and  performs  them  satisfactorily  and 
on  time. 
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meld  ^3’*:  Teaching 

No. 

Item 

H 

M 

L 

17 

Takes  part  in  school  activities  and  competitions 
efficiently. 

18 

Diversifies  in  teaching  methods  according  to  new 
situations. 

19 

Shows  improvement  in  keeping  up  with  new  issues  in 
his  subject  of  specialization. 

20 

Clarifies  to  his  students  the  examples  and  exercises  in 
the  textbooks. 

21 

Moves  fix)m  the  simple  to  the  complicated  in  his 
teaching. 

22 

Uses  simplified  classical  Arabic  while  teaching  and 
encourages  his  students  to  use  it 

23 

Gives  the  students  enough  time  to  answer. 

24 

Links  reading  skills  with  writing  skills  and  follows 
up. 

25 

Explains  to  his  students  more  than  one  method  for 
solving  exercises,  especially  in  mathematics. 

26 

He  is  committed  to  offer  educational  activities 
suitable  to  the  age  of  the  students  and  to  the  study 
cycle. 

27 

Shows  improvement  in  motivating  students. 

28 

Varies  in  teaching  methods  according  to  educational 
situations. 

29 

Utilizes  the  environment  around  the  student  in 
simplifying  concepts  and  stu(fy  material. 

"4”  Evaluadon 

30 

Is  keen  to  use  the  feedback  method  before  going  on 
to  the  next  item. 

31 

Evaluates  the  work  of  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  stage. 

32 

Evaluates  the  work  of  pupils  a final  evaluation. 

33 

Encourages  pupils  to  participate  through  giving 
applicable  examples  on  the  subject.  \ 

34 

Shows  improvement  in  setting  down  examination 
questions  and  uses  diversification. 

35 

Participates  with  his  colleagues  in  evaluating  school 
performance  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year. 
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Annex  No.  (2) 

In  - service  teacher  certification  program  plan  at  the  faculty  of  Education/ 
The  University  of  Jordan  for  students/teachers  in 
1995/94 


First 

Academic  Courses:  (37)  credit  hours 

Name  of  course 

No.  of  hours 

1- 

Arabic  language 

- writing  & composition 

3 

- Grammar  (a) 

3 

- Granunar(B) 

3 

2- 

Islamic  Education 

- Principles  of  Tilawa  & Tajweed 

2 

- Basic  in  Aqeeda 

2 

- Basic  in  Fiqh 

2 

3- 

Social  Sciences 

- History  of  Jordan  & Palestme 

3 

- Geography  of  the  Arab  world 

3 

4- 

Science 

- Principles  of  Natural  Science 

3 

- Genei^  Geology 

3 

5- 

Mathematics 

- General  Maths 

3 

- Number  Structure 

3 

- Basic  in  geometry 

3 

Second 

Academic  Subjects : Student  sdects  8 hours 

1-  Arabic  writing 

2 

2-  Physical  Education 

2 

3-  Arts 

2 

4-  Vocations 

2 

5-  Music 

2 

Third: 

Compulsory  Educational  courses 

(24)  hours 

1-  Curricula  & teaching  methods 

3 

2-  Measurement  & Evaluation 

3 

3-  Arabic  language 
Teaching  methods 

3 

4-  Islamic  Education 
Teaching  Methods 

3 

S-  Mathematics 
Teaching  methods 

3 

6-  Sciences  Teaching  Methods 

3 

7-  Social  Sciences 
Teaching  Methods 

3 

8-  Practical  Education 
(theory) 

3 
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Fourth: 

Optional  Educational  courses : student  selects  6 hours 

1-  Health  & Social  Education 

3 

2-  Civics  Education 

3 

3-  Environmental  Education 

3 

4-  Development  of  Linguistic  Readiness 

3 

5-  Introduction  to  Special  Education 

3 

Fifth: 

Supportive  courses 

9 hours 

1-  Educational  Psychology 

3 

2-  Classroom  Management 

3 

3-  Research  Designs  in  Education  and 
Psychology 

3 

Total 

84 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  PRE-SERVICE  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
PROGRAM  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  JORDAN  ON 

PEDAGOGICAL 
THINKING  OF  ITS  STUDENTS 

Dr.  Omar  El-Sheikh , Dr.  Amin  Al-Kukhun , Dr.  Ghazi  Audeh 
Dr.  Hamzah  Al-Omari , Dr.  AbdelKareem  Al-Haddad 
Dr.  Naseer  Al-Khawaldeh  and  Dr.  Rateb  Ashour 
University  of  Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

The  college  of  Educational  sciences  at  the  University  of  Jordan  started  in  the 
academic  year  91/92  offering  new  teacher  education  programs  for  prospective  teachers, 
in  response  to  the  demands  of  the  comprehensive  Educational  development  project 
which  the  government  of  Jordan  launch^  in  1988 . The  major  goal  of  the  new  teacher 
education  programs  has  been  to  “Professionally”  and  academically  prepare  prospective 
teachers  for  basic  educatioa  At  present,  two  programs  are  offered  : a classroom  teacher 
education  program  that  prepares  students  to  be  teachers  for  the  first  four  basic  education 
grades  (1-4)  and  a field  teacher  education  program  that  prepares  students  to  teach  a field 
of  subjects  for  the  other  six  basic  education  grades  (5-10)  Both  programs  consist. of  a 
general  educational  component,  an  academic  component  and  a pedagogical  component 
The  pedagogical  component  includes  course  work  in  foundations  of  education, 
curriculum  and  instruction  and  educational  Psychology  and  student  teaching  experience. 
The  academic  and  pedagogical  courses  are  offered  concurrently.  The  academic  courses 
are  offered  and  taught  by  the  concerned  academic  departments  at  the  University; 
whereas  pedagogical  courses  are  offered  and  taught  by  the  faculty  of  educational 
sciences. 

The  pedagogical  coiu^s  are  often  taught  using  lecture  or  lecture  - discussion 
techniques  and  primarily  emphasize  learning  theoretical  knowledge  with  some 
appUcations  to  classroom  learning  and  teaching.  Little  coordination  exists  between 
student  teaching  experiences  and  what  students  learn  in  pedagogical  course  work. 
Likewise,  very  little  coordination  exists  between  what  students  learn  in  the  academic 
courses  and  what  th^  learn  from  the  pedagogical  courses. 

Despite  these  deficits,  the  new  teacher  education  programs  are  looked  at  as  an 
important  instrument  for  actualizing  the  ambitious  expectations  of  the  Educational 
Development  Project,  which  are  often  described  as  transforming  classroom  learning 
from  its  present  form  of  passiveness  and  low  understanding  into  an  active  and  high 
thinking  and  understanding  form. 

Thus,  the  new  teacher  education  programs  are  challenged  to  develop  in  prospective 
teachers  the  abiUty  “to  learn  to  teach”  effectively  for  understanding.  The  “learning  to 
teach”  ability  is  complex  and  developmental.  According  to  Broke  and  putnam( 1996), 
“learning  to  teach”  is  a complex  process  that  involves  an  interplay  of  cognitive  and 
metacognitive  skills,  knowledge  structures  , affective  predispositions  and  classroom 
practice.  Schulman  (Borko,  1989)  conceives  of“leaming  to  teach”  ability  as  requiring 
seven  kinds  of  knowledge:  general  pedagogic,  subject  matter,  curricular,  other  content, 
knowledge  of  learning,  knowledge  of  educational  aims  and  purposes , and  pedagogical 
content  knowledge.  Pedagogical  content  knowledge  is  the  most  important  and  Im  been 
used  by  Shulman  to  refer  to  thinking  or  reasoning  used  in  the  critical  transforming  of 
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subject  matter  content  into  teachable  (or  leamable)  forms.  This  pedagogical  thinking  is 
open-ended  and  cyclic;  each  cycle  includes,  in  order,  the  processes  of  comprehension, 
transforming,  instruction  evaluation  and  reflection  and  results  in  a new  comprehension 
that  starts  a new  cycle  of  thinking  at  a higher  level  of  understanding  and  performance 
(Anderson,  1989). 

Pedagogical  thinking,  as  described  by  Shulman,  is  developmental,  and  it  is  not  something  that 
can  cMily  be  accomplished.  However,  prospective  teachers  are  expected  to  undergo-up<m 
graduation-some  changes  in  their  pedagogical  thinking  if  their  teacher  education  program  is 
indeed  effective.  The  growth  in  pedagogical  thinking  can  be  taken  as  a benchmark  forjudging  the 
quality  of  teacher  education  programs. 

The  present  study  is  an  attempt  to  explore  the  change  in  pedagogical  thinking  of 
prospective  teachers  as  a result  of  their  course  woik  in  the  teacher  education  program 
The  change  in  pedagogical  thinking  due  to  student  teaching  experience  is  not  ejq)lored. 

Theoretical  Framework 

Students  usually  enter  the  pre-service  teacher  education  programs  with  pre-existing 
knowledge,  beliefs  and  images  about  teaching,  learning  of  and  about  practical  teaching 
situations  and  problems.  These  pre-conceptions  are  formed  by  them  during  their  own 

experiences  as  students  in  schools  (Good,  1990;  Borko  and  Putnam,  1996).  However, 
during  their  college  stutfy,  student  teachers  are  further  exposed  to  experiences  that  may 
strengthen  weaken  or  change  these  pre-conceptions.  Students’  pre-conception,  as 
relevant  research  indicates  (Anderson,  1989;  Borko  and  putnam,  1996),  are  resistant  to 
change,  since  they  are  inconsistent  with  what  university  professors  usually  preach  for. 
Development  of  the  “learning  to  teach  ability”  or  pedagogical  thinking  should,  therefore, 
be  conceived,  from  this  perspective,  as  a difficult  conceptual  change  process.  A 
comparison  between  students’  pre-conceptions  when  they  just  enter  the  program  and 
their  conception  when  they  nearly  complete  their  course  work  and  start  their  student 
teaching  experiences  would  reveal  the  success  of  the  teacher  education  programs  in 
inducing  and  bringing  about  the  conceptual  change  process. 

Student  teachers’  conceptions  and  thinking  can  be  elicited  ii.«;ing  different  methods. 
One  common  method  is  to  present  to  student  teachers  verbally  or  on  video  structured 
practical  situations  in  the  form  of  short  episodes  or  cases  and  ask  them  to  examine, 
analyze  and  reflect  on  those  situations.  Most  often,  the  analysis  and  reflection  are  done 
in  structured  interviews;  in  some  cases,  the  analysis  and  reflection  are  done  through 
responding  to  questions  as  in  a questionnaire.  In  both  cases,  the  verbal  descriptions 
given  by  student  teachers,  whether  orally  or  in  writing,  constitute  the  data  from  which 
student  teachers  conceptions  and  thinking  are  inferred  (calderliead,  19%).  Verbal 
descriptions  are,  thus,  conceived  as  a means  for  externalizing  the  tacit  understandings 
and  thinking  of  student  teachers  (Alexander  and  Dochy,  1995).  However,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  interpreting  the  verbal  descriptions.  One  has  to  recognize  the  limits  of 
questions  and  exercise  self-restraint  on  his  interpretations  (Alexander  and  Dochy,  1995). 
Interpretabons  of  verbal  descriptions  are  usually  made  in  reference  to  an  appropriate 
analytical  framework. 

The  analytic  framework  used  in  the  present  stu^  for  identifying  the  pedagogical 
thinking  of  student  teachers  is  shown  in  figure(l).  As  revealed  in  figure  (1),  student 
teachers  are  given  problematic  practical  teaching  situation  and  asked  to  offer  a solution 
and  justify  their  solution.  Student  teachers  reading  the  situation  are  aagiimflH  to  use  their 
conceptions  in  perceiving,  interpreting  and  resolving  the  problem  in  the  practical 
situation.  The  process  of  interpreti^  and  the  resolving  the  problem  is  viewed  to  include: 
a)  identifying  the  critical  or  important  variables  that  appropriately  and  adequately 
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describe  the  situatioit;  b)  retrieve  rules,  principles  and  beliefs  relevant  to  dealing  with 
the  situation;  c)  suggest  a solution  to  the  prc^lem  in  the  situation;  and  d)build  up  an 
argument  that  links  knowledge  elicited  ai^  variables  identified  to  the  suggested 
solution.  This  four-step  process  of  interpreting  and  resolving  the  prd>lem  is  considered 
an  adequate  representation  of  pedagogical  thinking  as  used  in  the  present  study . 
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Figure  (1) : The  analytic  Framework 


Questions: 

In  accordance  with  the  analytic  framework  mentioned  above,  the  stu(fy  attempted  to 
answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Are  there  defferences  in  the  munber  and  Qpe  of  critical  variables  used  between 
student  teachers  entering  the  teacher  education  program  and  hose  who  have 
completed  their  course  work  in  analyzing  the  practical  situations? 

2.  Is  knowledge  elicited  by  student  teachers  entering  the  teacher  education  program  different 
from  that  elicited  by  studoit  teachers  who  have  completed  the  course  work? 

3.  Are  solutions  suggested  by  student  teachers  entering  the  teacher  education  program 
different  from  those  suggested  by  student  teachers  who  have  completed  the  course 
work? 

4.  Are  arguments  offered  by  student  teachers  entering  the  teacher  program  different 
from  those  offered  by  student  teachers  who  have  completed  the  course  work? 

Procedure 

The  sample.  The  sample  for  the  study  consisted  of  (59)  students  etuoUing  in  the  pre- 
service  teacher  education  programs:  (24)  fourth  year  students  who  had  almost  completed 
their  coursework  and  (35)  first  year  students  who  had  just  entered  the  programs.  The 
subsamples  of  fourth  and  first  year  students  constituted  respectively  about  (30%)  and 
(1%)  of  corresponding  populations.  Both  subsamples  were  randomly  selected  using  the 
simple  random  technique . 

The  instrument.  The  instrument  used  in  the  stwfy  was  a questioimaire  consisting  of  five 
“teaching  cases”.  Each  case  described  a problematic  practical  teaching  situation  that 
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teachers  often  face.  Students  were  requested  to  carefully  read  each  case,  offer  a solution 
and  defend  their  solution.  The  “cases”  were  design^  in  such  a way  as  to  reflect 
cognitive  aspects  of  teaching,  motivate  students  into  inquiry  and  generate  varied 
solutions  (Harrington  and  Garrison,  1992). 

The  first  case  described  a situation  where  a sixth  grad  science  teacher  who  taught  a 
lesson  to  his  students  found  himself  confused  because  his  students  did  very  poorly  on  a 
short  test  that  he  gave  at  the  end  of  the  lesson.  The  second  case  described  a situation 
where  a teacher  of  elementary  mathematics  seemed  to  be  very  satisfied  with  her 
students’  learning  and  performance  on  tests  that  she  prepared;  but  they  her  students  did 
poorly  on  an  external  test  administered  to  her  students  by  a researcher , something  that 
caused  her  a lot  of  worry.  The  third  case  depicted  the  situation  of  a fifth  grade  teacher 
who  used  some  measures  to  capture  the  attention  of  some  of  her  students  who  seemed  to 
be  inattentive;  however,  her  measures  seemed  to  be  ineffective  and  students  continued  to 
be  inattentive.  The  fourtli  case  described  a situation  where  a teacher  caught  a ten  grade 
student  cheating  in  an  examination.  The  student  came  from  a poor  family  and  her  study 
at  the  school  was  subsidized  by  her  school  because  of  her  high  performance  in  athletics . 
The  teacher  found  herself  much  confused  : Should  she  report  the  cheating  to  school 
administration  or  should  she  ignore  the  whole  matter?.  The  fifth  case  described  a 
situation  where  a fifth  grade  mathematics  teacher  foimd  out  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  that  his  students  were  very  weak  in  basic  mathematical  skills.  The  case 
depicted  the  teacher  questioning  hiniself:  should  she  teach  his  students  the 

mathematical  skills  or  should  she  ignore  that  and  teach  them  the  topics  prescribed  for 
the  fifth  grade?  The  questionnaire  was  administered  to  students  at  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  1996/1997. 

The  analysis  of  data.  Students’  responses  to  the  questionnaire  were  analyzed  using  the 
analytic  frame  described  previously.  Every  student  is  response  to  each  case  was,  thus, 
carefully  segmented  into  meaningful  units,  wliich  were  then  examined  and  analyzed 
using  the  following  analysis  scheme;  solution  offered,  critical  variables  used  knowledge 
and  sepatately  for  each  case  elicited,  and  argument  used  to  defend  the  offered  solutioa 
The  results  of  analysis  for  each  case  were  then  transferred  to  specifically  designed  work 
sheets,  combined  and  classified  for  further  analysis  . 

To  ensure  the  validity  and  reliability  of  analysis  of  students’  responses  , the 
researchers  met  and  continued  to  analyze  together  a number  ofquestionnaires,  until  a 
common  understanding  of  the  analysis  scheme  was  reached.  Moreover,  each  researcher 
checked  on  his  own  analysis  and  analysis  of  his  colleagues  by  redoing  the  analysis  at  a 
later  time 

The  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  using  the  above-mentioned  analysis  scheme. 
a.  Critical  variables : 

Tables  (1)  and  (2)  reveal  respectively  by  teaching  case  the  variables  that  fourth 
and  first  year  students  took  into  consideration  in  perceiving  and  analyzing  the 
practical  teaching  situations  presented  to  them . As  clearly  shown  in  the  two  tables, 
the  kind,  number  and  frequency  of  variables  seemed  to  vary  from  one  case  to 
another. 

Twenty  variable  were  mentioned  by  fourth  year  students  in  the  five  teaching 
cases  and  nineteen  by  first  year  students.  Twelve  variables  were  common  and 
appeared  in  both  groups  of  students  with  nearly  similar  frequency.  The  most  frequent 
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common  variables  were:  the  instructional  technique,  the  form  and  kind  of  evaluation 
of  students’  learning,  students’  readiness  and  preparation  for  tests,  the  classroom 
management  technique,  the  cognitive  structure  of  students  and  learning  new 
material. 

Further  examination  of  the  two  tables  revealed  that  some  variable  that  were 
mentioned  by  first  year  students  such  as  student  personaUty  and  student  errors  did 
not  appear  at  all  in  the  list  of  variables  mentioned  by  fouilh  year  students.  Other 
variables  used  by  first  students  like  individual  differences  and  students’  career 
seemed  to  reappear  among  fourth  year  students  under  new  names  (i.e.  students’ 
level  of  development  and  students’  self-concepts). 

Table  (3)  reveals  the  distribution  of  fourth  and  first  year  students  by  the  number 
of  variables  considered  in  analyzing  the  practical  situation  in  each  teaching  case.  In 
case  (1),  more  fourth  students  than  first  year  students  seemed  to  look  at  the  practical 
teaching  situation  from  more  than  two  aspects.  In  case  (2),  nearly  two  thirds  of  first 
year  students  viewed  the  teaching  situation  from  one  aspect  only,  while  one  third  of 
fourth  year  students  viewed  it  similarly.  However,  in  case  (3),  more  first  year 
students  than  fourth  year  appeared  to  focus  on  more  than  aspects  of  the  teaching 
situation.  In  case  (4),  more  than  half  of  first  year  students  did  not  identify  any  critical 
attribute  of  the  teaching  situation  they  and  preferred  to  view  it  holistically;  while 
nearly  one  fifth  of  fourth  year  students  viewed  the  situation  like-wise . 

In  case  (5),  fourth  and  first  year  students  seemed  to  view  the  teaching  situation 
similarly  , and  the  majority  of  them  (about  three  quarters)  seemed  to  view  the 
situation  from  only  one  aspect . 

The  similarity  of  fourth  year  and  first  year  distributions  by  teaching  case  was 
examined  using  the  x^  test.  A Significant  difference  (p<025)  between  the  two 
distributions  was  found  only  for  cases  (2)  and  (5) 

Table  (1) 

Variables  Used  By  Fourth  Year  Students  In  Analysis  of  Situations 


By  Teaching  Case 


Variable 

1 

2 

Case 
3 4 

5 

Instructional  technique 

17 

12 

8 

- 

- 

Form  of  Evaluation 

10 

13 

- 

- 

- 

Student  motivation 

5 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Lesson  content 

4 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Readiness  for  test 

3 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Study  methods  and  habits 

1 

- 

- 

2 

- 

Management  teachings 

- 

- 

4 

- 

- 

Teacher  personality 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Attitudes  toward  students 

- 

- 

2 

- 

- 

Cognitive  structure  of  students 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Learning  new  information 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Curriculum  Coverage 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Learning  environment 

2 

1 

1 

- 

- 

Student  level 

5 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Kind  of  instructional 

1 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Self  - concept  objective 

- 

- 

- 

6 

- 

Awareness  of  behavior 

- 

- 

- 

4 

- 

Behavior  repetition 

- 

- 

- 

5 

- 
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Table  (2) 

Variables  Used  By  Fourth  Year  Students  In  Analysb  of  Situations 
By  Teaching  Case 


Variable 

1 

2 

Case 

3 

4 

5 

Instructional  technique 

29 

14 

13 

• 

Form  of  Evaluation 

8 

21 

Student  motivation 

1 

. 

Lesson  content 

1 

2 

Readiness  for  test 

5 

6 

Study  methods  and  habits 

1 

. 

1 

Management  teachings 

- 

- 

13 

_ 

Teacher  personaUty 

- 

1 

_ 

Attitudes  toward  students 

- 

. 

1 

Cognitive  structure  of 

- 

_ 

6 

students 

Learning  new  information 

- 

. 

10 

Curriculum  coverage 

- 

- 

. 

12 

Student  errors 

3 

1 

_ 

Individual  differences 

9 

_ 

. 

Student  personality 

- 

1 

. 

Behavioral  motives 

. 

_ 

6 

6 

Students’  attitudes 

_ 

1 

Students’  future 

. 

4 

School  regulations 

- 

1 

- 

Table  (3) 

Distribution  Of  Fourth  And  First  Year 
Students  By  Number  Of  Variables  And  By  Teaching  Case 


Case 

Year 

None 

1 

2 

3 

X-vale 

1 

Fourth 

1 

9 

6 

8 

5.01 

First 

2 

13 

16 

4 

2 

Fourth 

0 

8 

12 

4 

5.99* 

First 

1 

22 

11 

1 

3 

Fourth 

10 

10 

3 

1 

1 

First 

11 

15 

9 

0 

4 

Fourth 

5 

19 

- 

. 

7.69** 

First 

20 

15 

. 

5 

Fourth 

5 

19 

. 

1 

* o 

First 

8 

27 

- 

- 

•*P  .01 

b.  Knowledge  elicited 

Fourth  and  first  year  students  revealed  maity  varied  belief,  concepts  and  principles 
in  analyzing  and  reflecting  on  the  teaching  cases  presented  to  them.  Therefore,  students’ 
beliefe  and  concepts  were  classified  into  eight  categories:  factors  affecting  good 
learning;  characteristics  of  good  teaching;  characteristic  of  good  tests  and  evaluation; 
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factors  influencing  students’  performance  on  tests;  characteristics  of  good  classroom 
management;  Actors  dealing  with  inattentive  behavior,  factors  influencing  good 
classroom  management;  and  factors  dealing  with  cheating  behavior. 

Tables  (4-11)  reveal  responses  in  each  of  the  eight  categories  and  the  frequency  of 
their  use  Ity  fourth  and  first  year  students.  Concerning  factors  influencing  good 
learmng,  first  year  students  seemed  to  focus  more  than  fourth  year  gtudentg  on 
instructional  techniques.  Fourth  year  students  seemed  to  focus  more  on  students’ 
attention,  learning  environment  and  good  explanation  of  content.  With  respect  to 
characteristics  of  good  teaching,  fourth  year  students  seemed  to  emphasize  more  the  use 
of  feedback  and  reinforcement,  while  firet  year  students  seemed  to  emphasiTc  niore  the 
role  of  teachers  in  correcting  students’  errors. 

Regardmg  characteristics  of  good  evaluation  of  students’  learning,  fourth  year 
students  focused  on  necessity  of  using  varied  techniques  of  evaluation;  while  first  year 
students  focused  more  on  consideration  of  individual  difierences  in  evaluation. 

With  respect  to  factors  influencing  students’  performance  on  tests,  fourth  year 
students  focused  more  on  good  explanation  by  teachers  and  on  cognitive  level  of  test 
questrons,  while  first  year  students  emphasized  more  training  their  on  varied  types  of 
questions  and  students’  preparation  for  tests. 

Concerning  characteristics  of  good  classroom  management,  both  groups  of  students 
seemed  to  ertqrhasize  the  importance  of  motivating  students  and  understanding  the 
motives  of  their  misbehavior.  However,  fourth  year  students  seemed  to  ftmphagiyft  more 
students’  engagement  in  classroom  activities. 

Frrst  year  students  seem  to  emphasize  more  than  four  year  students  the  use  of 
punishment  in  dealing  with  student’s  misbehaviour  in  classroom.  Concerning  Actors 
influencing  classroom  management.  First  year  students  also  seemed  to  emphasize  more 
than  four  year  students  the  role  of  instructional  techniques  in  achieving  successful 
management  of  classroom. 

With  regards  to  dealing  with  student’s  cheating,  more  first  year  than  fourth  year 
students  seemed  to  emphasize  the  role  of  punishment  and  counseling. 


Table(4) 

Factors  Affecting  Good  Learning 


Factor 

Fourth  year 

1st  year 

Good  teaching 

5 

7 

Good  explanation 

10 

9 

Instructional  technique 

3 

19 

Student  attention 

4 

- 

Learning  Environment 

2 

- 

Student  effort 

2 

2 

Student  participation 

2 

1 

Quality  of  input 

1 

- 
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Table  (5) 

Characteristic8  of  Gwd  Teaching 


Characteristic 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Interactive 

- 

2 

Connecting  learning  to  life 

- 

2 

Motivating 

2 

- 

Using  continuous  evaluation 

1 

- 

discussion-based 

1 

- 

usage  feedback 

5 

- 

correcting  students’  errors 

1 

4 

Adaptive  to  individual  differences 

2 

- 

varied  in  style 

2 

- 

Adaptive  to  goals 

3 

1 

considering  students’  level 

2 

1 

linking  information  to  old  information 

6 

3 

Table  (6) 


Characteri8tic8  of  Good  Evaluation 


Characteristic 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Consideration  of  individual  diff. 

3 

9 

Variation  in  farm 

8 

- 

comprehensiveness 

1 

- 

considering  students’  level 

- 

4 

Encouraging  thinking 

- 

4 

Encouraging  thinking 

1 

4 

Table(7) 


Factora  Influencing  Student8*  Performance  on  Te8t8 


Factor 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Kind  and  level  of  questions 

8 

3 

Training  on  types  of  questions 

3 

13 

student  preparation  for  tests 

1 

6 

Test  anxiety  or  Fear 

1 

5 

Good  Explanation 

8 

3 

Table  (8) 


Characteri8tic8  of  Good  Cla88room  Management 


Characteristic 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Students’  engagement 

6 

3 

Students’  participation 

2 

3 

Varied  styles  of  management 

4 

2 

Strictness 

1 

1 

Students’  motivation 

6 

9 

Good  teaching 

2 

2 

Consideration  of  motives  of 
misbehavior 

6 

7 

O 
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Table  (9) 

Dealing  with  student  misbehaviour 


Means 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Punishment 

3 

8 

Reinforcement 

- 

1 

Counseling 

- 

1 

Reprimands 

1 

_ 

Appeasing  students 

1 

_ 

Separation  of  students 

1 

_ 

Referring  to  school  counselor 

1 

3 

Referring  to  school  administration 

1 

2 

Involvement  of  parents 

1 

2 

Table  (10) 


Factors  Influencing  Classroom  Management 


Factor 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Teacher  Personality 

2 

1 

Learning  environment 

1 

_ 

Teaching  methods 

2 

5 

Management  Techniques 

3 

2 

Table  (11) 

Dealing  With  Cheating 


Means 

4th  year 

1st  year 

Counseling 

5 

15 

Referring  to  administration 

3 

2 

Awareness  of  behaviour 

5 

1 

Involvement  of  parents 

1 

4 

Punishment 

4 

7 

Intimidating 

1 

4 

Organizing  students’  study 

1 

1 

Referral  to  counselor 

1 

- 

C.  Solutions  Offered: 


Both  groups  of  students  offered  a number  of  varied  solutions  to  the  described 
problem  in  each  teaching  case. 

Table  (12)  and  (13)  reveal  the  most  common  solutions  offered  by  teaching  case. 
Concerning  cases  (1)  and  (2),  the  most  frequent  solutions  offered  by  both  groups  that 
related  to  examination  or  changing  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  evaluation  used  by 
teachers.  In  case  (3),  the  most  frequent  solutions  offered  by  both  groups  were  related  to 
changing  the  mariagement  techniques  used  and  the  classroom  instruction  to  be  more 
engaging,  interesting  and  motivating.  Regarding  case  (4),  the  most  frequent  solution 
offered  by  both  group  were  counseling  students  and  reporting  to  school  administration. 
In  case  (5),  student  in  both  group  proposed  that  mathematical  skills  should  be  taught; 
however,  they  differed  on  whether  skills  should  be  taught  before  or  through  teaching  the 
prescribed  topics  and  whether  the  skills  should  be  taught  during  the  regular  instruction 
time  or  during  the  extra  time. 


1 
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Table  (12) 

Most  Frequent  Solutions  Offered  By  Fourth  Year 
Students  By  Teaching  Case 


Case 

Number 

Solution  offered 

Frequency 

1 

* Repeating  the  lesson 

5 

* Examining  * Changing  technique  of  instniction  or 

10 

explanation 

* Discussion  of  student  errors 

5 

2 

* Revising  technique  of  instruction 

9 

• Changing  form  type  of  evaluation 

9 

* Analyzing  students’  performance  on  tests 

4 

3 

* Changing  instructional  technique 

4 

* Engaging  students  in  learning 

5 

* Changing  management  techniques 

5 

• Use  punishment 

5 

4 

* Counseling  students 

10 

* Report  the  incident  to  administration 

5 

* Punish  the  student 

3 

5 

• Teach  Skills 

6 

* Teach  Skills  during  regular  hours  of  instruction 

4 

* Teach  ^Is  outside  regular  hours  of  instruction 

4 

* Teach  skills  then  prescribed  topics 

5 

Table  (13) 

The  Case  Most  Frequent  Solutions  Offered  By  First 
Year  Students  By  Teaching 


Case 

Number 

Solution  offered 

Frequency 

1 

* Repeaimg  the  lesson 

7 

* Examining/  revising  instruction 

11 

* Revise  instruction  and  evaluation 

4 

2 

• Revise  Instruction 

7 

* Revise  instruction  and  evaluation 

8 

* use  different  types  of  questions 

6 

3 

* Changing  instruction  to  be  engaging 

6 

* Change  management  techniques 

7 

* Punish  students 

5 

4 

* Counselmg  Students 

11 

* Report  to  administration 

6 

* Understand  causes  of  cheating 

4 

5 

* Teach  skills 

10 

* Teach  ^Is  during  regular  hours 

10 

* Teach  skills  outside  regular  hours 

11 

* Teach  ^Is  through  teaching  topics 

3 
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d.  Arguments  constructed  by  students: 

Students  were  asked  on  the  questionnaire  to  provide  justifications  for  their  proposed 
solutions  to  the  problems  presented  to  them  in  the  five  teaching  cases.  In  accordance 
with  the  analytic  framework  discussed  above,  we  envisage  the  process  of  justifying  the 
proposed  solution  as  entailing  linking  the  proposed  solution  with  knowledge  elicited  and 
critical  variables  identified  in  such  a way  as  to  build  up  an  argument  that  lends 
reasonable  support  to  the  proposed  solution.  Following  this  line  of  thinking,  our  concern 
in  this  part  of  data  analysis  centered  on  identifying  the  types  of  argument  constructed  by 
students  and  on  evaluating  their  strengths  or  validify.  It  is  worth  mentioning  in  this 
regard  that  many  of  tlie  arguments  provided  by  students  were  either  incomplete  nr 
implicit  in  their  written  responses;  therefore,  we  did  our  best  to  reconstruct  those 
arguments  very  precisely. 

Three  fypes  of  arguments  emerged  in  our  analysis:  deductive,  causal  or  analytical 
and  anological.  The  deductive  arguments  that  we  could  identify  were  of  the  conditional 
or  syllogistic  form.  In  those  arguments,  a conclusion  (i.e.  the  proposed  solution)  seemed 
to  be  logically  derived  from  some  rules  or  principles  (one  or  more). 

In  some  cases,  the  logical  derivation  appeared  to  be  valid  and  in  other  cases,  the 
derivation  was  indeed  Mse.  Almost  all  students  who  used  deductive  arguments  to  justify 
their  proposed  solutions  were  among  those  students  who  chose  to  perceive  and  interpret 
the  problematic  teaching  situation  through  using  only  one  aspect  (i.e.  One  critical 
variable). 

The  causal  arguments  that  we  could  identify  were  generally  very  weak.  In  those 
arguments,  two  or  more  causes  of  the  problem  under  consideration  were  mentioned 
without  defining  clearly  their  nature  or  specifying  expUcitly  their  relationship  to  the 
problem.  Students  who  provided  causal  arguments  to  support  their  proposed  solutions 
were  often  among  those  who  looked  at  the  problems  from  two  sides  or  more  (i.e.  who 
used  two  variables  or  more  in  interpreting  the  prcdrlems). 

Analogical  arguments  were  very  rare.  (3nly  one  fourth  year  student  provided  an 
^ogical  argument  to  support  his  solution  to  the  problem  in  case(3).  That  student 
likened  the  problem  in  case(3)  to  a precedent  case,  thus  proposing  a solution  similar  to 
that  used  in  the  analogous  case. 

Table  (14)  shows  the  distributions  of  fourth  and  first  year  students  by  the  type  of 
argument  A considerable  proportion  of  fourth  and  first  year  students  did  not  provide 
any  argument  to  support  their  solutions  to  the  prtdrlems  presented.  That  proportion  for 
fourth  year  students  ranged  from  a minimum  of  about  17%  to  a maximum  of  about  29%; 
the  corresponding  proportion  for  first  year  students  ranged  fix>m  20%.  to  about  30%. 

As  table  (14)  clearly  shows,  incase(l),  most  ofthe  arguments  provided  by  fourth 
and  first  year  students  were  of  the  causal  fype.  As  one  moves  firom  case  (1)  to  case  (5), 
the  fiiequency  of  causal  arguments  started  to  decrease  while  that  of  deductive  arguments 
began  to  increase.  Thus,  in  case  (5),  all  arguments  provided  by  students  in  both  groups 
were  of  the  deductive  type.  This  pattern  of  variation  seemed  to  be  related  to  the  nature  of 
the  problems  in  the  teaching  cases  presented  to  students. 

A comparison  of  the  two  distributions  of  fourth  and  first  year  students  by  teaching 
case  was  made  using  the  test.  The  results  of  x^  tests  showed  no  significant  differences 
(P<.05)  in  all  teaching  cases. 
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Table  (14) 

Distributions  of  Fourth  and  first  year  Students 
By  The  Type  Of  Argument  And  By  Teaching  Case 


Type  Of  argument 


Case 

Number 

Group 

K"  Walue 

No 

argument 

Deductive 

Causal 

Analogical 

1 

Fourth 

0.84 

6 

5 

13 

. 

First 

7 

11 

17 

. 

2 

Fourth 

«1 

7 

8 

9 

. 

First 

9 

13 

13 

. 

3 

Fourth 

0.67 

4 

13 

6 

1 

First 

9 

19 

7 

. 

4 

Fourth 

0.45 

5 

17 

2 

First 

10 

24 

1 

5 

Fourth 

0.45 

5 

19 

. 

. 

First 

10 

25 

- 

" 

Discussion  of  Findings  And  conclusions: 

This  study  was  done  to  explore  changes  in  pedagogical  thinking  of  student  teachers 
as  a result  of  their  coursework  in  the  teacher  education  programs.  Pedagogical  thinking 
was  defined  in  the  study  as  the  ability  to  interpret  and  resolve  teaching  problems 
included  in  practical  teaching  situations,  four  aspects  of  pedagogical  thinidng  were 
identified  in  the  stydy  (a)  the  number  and  quaUtyofvariables  used  in  analyzing  the 
teaching  problem;  b)  the  quaUty  of  knowledge  elicited  in  resolving  the  problem;  (c)  the 
quaUty  of  solutions  propos^  to  the  problem;  and  (d)  the  Qpe  and  stren^  of  arguments 
constructed  to  support  the  proposed  solutions.  These  four  aspects  of  pedagogical 
thinking,  though  separated  for  analytical  purposes,  are  indeed  interrelated. 

Students’  responses  to  the  five  teaching  problems  (i.e.  teaching  cases)  presented 
were  analyzed  using  the  four  aspects  of  pedagogical  thinking  above.  Fourth  and  first 
year  students  were  then  compart  on  these  foirr  aspects  or  pedagogical  thinking  to 
explore  and  identify  any  changes. 

With  regard  to  the  first  aspect  (i.e.  variables  used  in  analyzing  the  teaching 
problems),  it  was  fotmd  that  both  groups  of  students  used  a large  and  almost  equal 
number  of  variables,  and  that  twelve  of  those  variables  were  common  to  both  groups. 
However,  most  variables  mentioned  were  of  low  frequency  and  did  not  seem  to  be 
clearly  characterized.  The  most  fi^uent  variables  mentioned  by  both  groups  were 
ineffective  instructional  techniques,  use  of  inappropriate  form  of  evaluation  of  students’ 
learning  and  students’  preparation  for  tests.  It  was  also  found  that  on  the  average  (i.e 
over  all  teaching  problems)  about  half  of  students  of  both  groups  elicited  only  one 
variable  in  analyzirtg  the  teaching  problems  and  about  one  quarter  did  not  eUcit  any 
variable.  In  two  of  the  five  teaching  problems,  more  fourth  year  students  than  first  year 
seemed  to  use  two  or  more  variables  in  analyzing  problems. 

The  results  of  analysis  of  data  on  this  aspect  seemed  to  indicate  little  changes 
between  both  groups  of  students,  concerning  the  second  aspect  of  pedagogical  thinking 
(i.e.  quaUfy  of  knowledge  elicited).  The  comparison  of  both  groups  seemed  to  indicate 
some  changes  in  kind  of  knowledge  irsed.  Regarding  factors  influencing  learning,  first 
year  students  seemed  to  give  more  importance  to  methods  of  instruction  than  foiuth  year 
students  did.  Concerning  characteristics  of  good  teaching  fourth  year  students  seemed 
to  emphasize  more  the  importance  teacher’s  use  of  feedback  more  than  first  year 
students.  First  year  Students  more  than  first  year  students  emphasized  the  role  of 
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individual  differences  in  good  evaluation  of  students’  learning,  the  need  for  training 
students  on  different  types  of  test  questions  to  improve  their  performance  on  tests,  use  of 
punishment  in  dealing  with  students’  inattention  and  advising  students  as  a means  to 
reduce  cheating  in  examinations.  These  differences  between  both  groups  of  students  did 
not  seem  to  provide  a consistent  pattera 

Concerning  the  type  of  arguments  used,  no  difference  was  found  between  both 
groups  of  students. 

Concerning  quaUty  of  solutions  proposed  to  teaching  problems,  no  clear-cut 
differences  between  both  groups  seemed  to  qipear. 

Based  on  findings  mentioned  above,  both  groups  seemed  to  differ  slightly  on  their 
pedagogical  thinking.  It  thus  could  be  concluded  that  student  teachers  learning  and 
experiences  in  coursework  of  the  teacher  education  programs  did  not  seem  to  influence 
significantly  and  consistently  students’  pedagogical  thinking.  This  conclusion  is 
consistent  with  findings  from  other  research  on  the  effect  of  coursework  on  pedagogical 
thinking  of  student  teachers  (e.g.  Borko  putanam,  1996;  Bork,  1989). 

Inquiry  into  “Teaching  cases”  seems  to  be  missing  from  the  teacher  education 
programs  at  the  Uiuversity  of  Jordaa  “Inquiry  into  teaching”  seems  to  be  a promising 
method  to  develop  the  p^gogical  thinking  of  students  (Harviagton  and  Garrison, 
1992).  Colleges  of  education  at  Jordaruan  Utuversities  are  invited  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  this  method  in  their  teacher  education  programs  and  think  seriously  of 
reasoning  their  programs  to  develop  in  their  student  teacher  pedagogical  reasorung  i.e 
the  ability  “to  learn  to  teach”. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Today,  we  are  living  in  an  era  of  transformation,  changing  fiom  an  indiistrial-based 
socirty  to  a technological-and  knowledge-based  society.  Education  and  teachers  are  major 
agents  in  this  transformation.  Unique  about  the  current  age  of  transformation  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  change  is  occurring  and  the  environment  in  which  it  is  occurring  The  world  is 
now  more  intercultural  and  interdependent  than  ever  before. 

Sod^es  throughout  the  world  are  dependent  iqxm  skills  and  knowledge  that  go  beyond 
the  traditional  educational  basis.  People  now  are  required  to  think  critically,  learn 
constantly,  and  appreciate,  understand  and  ad^qit  to  the  role  that  technology  has  in  shaping 
and  resh^ing  their  personal  and  professional  lives. 

Pi&  a result  of  this  transformation,  roles  of  teachers  are  changing  dramatically. 
Traditionally,  they  have  to  perform  a variety  of  roles-teacher,  nurse,  counsellor, 
disciplinarian,  mediator,  surrogate  parent  and  so  forth.  Teachers  must  now  have  the 
knowledge,  confidence,  and  resources  to  ensure  that  schools  become  leaminp  cnmmnniries 
Tliis  means  that  teachers  must  instil  in  students  a love  of  learning  that  provides  them  with 
the  foundation  to  be  active,  lifelong  learrrers(EFA  2000,  1996). 

Learning  is  the  new  form  of  labor.  Thus,  in  learning  communities,  teachers  must  model 
lifelong  learning.  They,  too,  must  acquire  the  knowledge  and  pedagogical  skills  necessary 
to  prepare  students  to  live  in  a highly  technological,  intercultural  and  global  society. 

The  current  isolationist  model  of  teaching  must  be  abandoned  in  a favor  of  a more 
democratic  and  interdiscir^linarv  model  But  the  national  and  local  communities  must 
provide  teachers  with  the  necessary  training  and  flexibility  so  that  this  transformation  can 
be  accomplished  successfully.  Today,  teachers  are  being  asked  to  warrantee  that  shidenis 
achieve  at  higher  academic  levels.  Higher  standards,  especially  in  subject-matter  courses, 
are  one  of  those  demands.  More  often  than  not,  teachers  have  been  excluded  in  the 
development  of  any  academic  standards  and  curriculum  fiamewoiks,  which  they  th^n  must 
implement 

It  is  important,  too,  for  teachers  to  have  an  understanding  of  the  relationship  of 
technology  to  the  content-specific,  subject-matter  courses.  Learning  and  tf>ar;hing  well- 
integrated  uses  of  technology  and  school  restructuring  are  inter  woven.  This  means  that 
teachers  must  be  provided  with,  and  have  access  to,  the  necessary  technological  equipment 
training  and  resources  that  will  in  enriched  student  learning  and  a charged  school  culture. 

Teachers'  roles  are  also  evolving  because  of  the  dramatic  changes  evident  in  the  student 
body  of  schools.  Exceptional  students  with  special  needs,  students  who  do  not  speak  a 
common  langua^  students  fixim  single-parent  femilies  and  growing  numbers  of 
economically  poor  students  college  the  traditional  role  of  teachers.  This  means  that  teachers 
must  use  a wide  rqjertoire  of  teaching  ^les  in  order  to  reach,  motivate  and  teach  each  of 
these  young  people. 

Teachers  must  also  assume  leadership  roles  in  their  communities.  They  must  persuade 
governmental  and  non-goverrunental  agencies  ofthe  value-added  effect  ofinvesting  in  an 
education  for  all  citizens,  especially  childrea 

The  link  between  educational  quahty  and  teacher  qualification.^  is  widely  as.qimpri,  but 
deqiite  efforts  by  governments  to  iqigrade  qualifications  of  teachers,  in  nearly  one-fourth  of 
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sixty-three  countries  surveyed  by  UNESCO  in  1992,  one  out  of  four  teachers  was 
"untrained"  (EFA  2000,  1996).  A 1993  UNICEF  report,  "reaching  the  un  -reached",  states 
that  c^)acity  building  and  training  of  personnel  in  planning,  administration,  pedagogy, 
curriculum,  supervision  and  evaluation  are  "neglected  areas". 

R^id  technological  development  and  the  spread  of  non-conventional  learning  irrvolving 
distance  teaching,  and  non-formal  education  added  new  skills  to  be  accomplished  by 
teachers.  According  to  the  report  of  the  International  Commission  on  Education  for  the 
Twenty-first  Century,  ""  The  world  in  general  is  evolving  so  raoidlv  today  that  teachers, 
like  most  other  professional  groups,  now  must  face  the  fact  that  their  initial  training  will  not 
see  them  throuefa  the  test  of  their  lives:  They  need  to  urrdate  and  improve  their  own 
knowledge  and  techniques  through  their  lifetime"". 

Based  on  this,  it  could  be  concluded  that  exposing  the  teachers  to  a progratmned 
training  sessions  dealing  with  competency  develrqrment  is  so  vital. 

In  Jordan,  Ministry  ofEducation(MOE)  started  its  teachers' training  programs  since  its 
existence.  Training  is  of  two  kinds,  pre-service  and  in-service.  The  training  center  in  MOE 
arranging  and  managing  all  training  sessions  for  teachers  and  siqrervisors  based  on  their  real 
needs  (Battah,  Fraijat,  &Billeh,  1992).  While  the  pre-service  teacher  education  programs 
are  run  by  the  fiiculties  of  education  in  some  public  Jordan  universities  (Jordan,  Yarmouk, 
Mu'tah,  Hashemite).  These  programs  have  been  launched  based  on  the  recommendations  of 
the  first  National  Conference  for  Education  Reform  that  held  in  1987  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Majesty,  king  Hussein,  and  followed  up  thoroughly  by  His  Royal  Highness  the  Crown 
Prince  Al-Hassaa 

Jordan  manages  a project  for  inqrroving  the  teacher  education  programs  in  four  public 
universities  (Jordan,  Yarmouk,  Mu'ta^  The  Hashemite).  This  project  started  in  April,  19%, 
it  aims  at  train  the  Jordan  educational  siqiervisors  in  Jord^  and  in  Europe.  In  addition, 
enhancing  Jordan's  institutional  Cc^racity  and  more  than  35  fellowships  to  get  MA's  and 
PHD's  in  teacher  education  will  be  financed  by  this  project 

Statement  of  the  problem 

Human  resources  are  the  dominant  element  in  arty  reformation  process  in  planning, 
production  and  development  In  Education,  teachers  are  the  fimdamental  tool  of  change,  a 
change  which  could  be  controlled  by  either  teacher's  thirikirig  arid  or  his  performance.  So 
the  school  is  considered  as  an  efQcient  model  for  change  if  it  includes  eUte  human  beings  as 
teachers  (Conley,  Bacharach,  & Bauer,  1989). 

This  study  is  e?q>ected  to  offer  the  educational  plarmers  and  decision  makers  with  a 
better  status  about  the  teacher  education  programs  in  Jordart  The  in^rtance  of  this  shirty 
deduced  from  the  limited  available  number  of  studies  that  deal  with  teacher  eduissues  in  the 
country. 

Study  Objectives  and  Questions 

The  main  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  identify  the  efQciency  of  the  pre-service  teacher 
training  programs  (class  teacher  program  and  field  teacher  program)  at  Jordan  public 
universities  in  prqxuing  teachers  to  have  the  eiqiected  and  needed  roles  as  technologists, 
evaluators,  researchers,  irmovators,  and  social  changers.  In  summary,  the  shirty  is  going  to 
answer  the  following  two  research  riuestions: 

1.  To  what  extent  that  the  current  teaclrer  training  iMOgrams  at  nublic  Jordan 
Universities  are  capable  in  empowerment  of  aaduates  to  be  technologist-  evaluator. 
innovator,  researcher,  and  social  changer  teachers? 
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2.  How  these  roles  differ  bv  gender  and  type  of  program? 

Instrumeiits 


Fifty  eight  items  have  been  developed  to  cover  the  five  mentioned  dimensions  the 
teachers  in  teacher  education  programs  are  eiqiected  to  fulfil.  Psychometric  indices  and 
some  validation  procedures  have  been  taken  care  to  warrantee  the  rdiabiU^,  simplicity  and 
vaUdity  of  this  tool.  The  whole  instrument  is  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

Operational  Definitions: 

Some  terms  have  been  appeared  in  this  study,  these  are  their  operational  definitions: 

Class  Teacher:  A teacher  who  teaches  all  subject  matters  to  stuHents  fixim  grade  1 to  grade 
4. 

Field  Teacher:  A teacher  who  teaches  specific  subject  matter  to  grade  5 to  10.  like  science 
field  teacher,  math  or  arable  field  teacher. 

Teacher  as  a technologist:  A teacher  who  has  the  conqietencies:  1, 6, 1 1, 16, 21, 26, 31, 36, 
41. 

Teacher  as  an  evaluator:  A teacher  who  has  the  conqietencies:  2, 7, 12, 17, 22, 27, 32, 37, 

42. 46,  50,  52, 54, 56,  58. 

Teacher  as  an  innovator:  A teacher  who  has  the  competencies:  3, 8, 13, 18, 23, 28, 33, 38, 

43.47, 

Teacher  as  a researcher:  A teacher  who  has  the  competencies:  4, 9, 14,  19, 24, 29, 34, 39, 

44. 48,  51,  53,  55,  57. 

Teacher  as  a social  changer:  A teacher  who  has  the  conq>etencies:  5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45, 49. 

Sample  and  population 

The  population  of  this  study  consists  of 900  students  who  are  expected  to  graduate  at  the 
end  of  the  academic  year  1996/1997  distributed  over  University  of  Jordan  (360),  Yarmouk 
University  (320),  Nhit^  University  (220). 

A stratified  random  sample  of  300  students  has  been  selected.  Table  1 shows  the 
distribution  of  study  sample  subjects  by  imiversity  and  program  and  gender. 

Table  (1) 


Distribution  of  sample  subjects  by  University,  Program  and  Gender 


University 

Field  Teacher 

Class  Teacher 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Jordan 

45 

39 

10 

16 

110 

Yarmouk 

1 

5 

12 

91 

109 

Mutah 

5 

25 

11 

40 

81 

Total 

51 

69 

33 

147 

300 
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Study  Results  and  Discussion 


Each  individual  in  the  study  sample  e?qx>sed  to  the  study  tool,  each  one  is  asked  to  sign 
each  conq)etency  the  program  offei^  to  the  students  following  a likert  scale  of  5 levels: 
l=very  low,  2=iow,  3=  medium,  4=high,  5=  very  high. 

To  answer  the  study  research  question,  sinq}le  descriptive  statistics  (number,  mean, 
standard  deviation)  have  been  presented  in  table  2 through  table  7.  The  mean  of  each  role 
has  been  calculated  by  summing  the  re^nses  on  competencies  of  each  role  and  divided  by 
the  number  of  conq>etencies.  The  analysis  has  dealt  1^  287  subjects  only.  Table  2 shovt^  the 
means  and  standard  deviations  of  each  role  the  program  offer  to  stuHantg 


Table  (2) 


Role  of  Teacher 

Number  of  Students 

Mean 

Standard 

Deviation 

Technologist 

287 

3.12 

1.00 

Evaluator 

287 

3.18 

0.88 

Innovator 

287 

3.10 

0.85 

Researcher 

287 

3.11 

0.83 

Social  Changer 

287 

3.15 

0.93 

The  data  in  table  2 shows  that  the  teacher  education  programs  at  Jordan  universities 
offered  roles  of  teachers  ranked  as  1:  Evaluators,  2:  Social  changer,  3:  Technologist,  4: 
Researcher  and  5:  Innovator  respectively.  Tables  3 to  7 will  deal  with  each  role  and  its 
competencies  in  some  details: 
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Table  (3) 

Descriptive  gtatisticg  for  technology  competencieg 


No. 

Competency 

Mean 

Standard 

Dev. 

1 

Using  learning  technology  equipment:  over  head 
projector,  Microscope,  Video  and  slide  speakers 

2.98 

1.48 

6 

Production  of  simple  education  subject  materials. 

3.17 

1.27 

11 

Functioning  and  utilizing  the  available  raw 
materials  in  the  environment  to  produce 
educational  materials 

3.18 

1.33 

16 

Functioning  the  school  radio  and  educational 
television  to  enrich  students  learning 

3.17 

1.38 

21 

Utilizing  learning  resource  centers  in 
teaching/learning  process 

3.08 

1.22 

26 

Use  of  learning  material  in  teaching 

3.17 

1.34 

31 

The  contribution  in  arranging  technical  carnivals 
at  school  and/or  directorate  level 

3.23 

1.20 

36 

Master  the  basics  of  computer  for  teaching 

3.04 

1.43 

41 

Functioning  the  facilities  of  computer  programs 
in  reinforcing  students  learning 

3.07 

1.42 

Technologist 

3.12 

1.00 

This  table  shows  that  all  technology  competencies  have  been  ofTered  in  the  teacher 
education  programs  in  Jordanian  universities  in  a medium  highlight  Competency  no.  3 1 
which  focuses  on  arranging  technical  carnivals  at  school  or  directorate  levels  to  show 
teachers  and  students  products  was  the  best  competency  being  focussed  on.  Where 
competency  no.  1 which  speaks  about  using  the  technical  aids  in  teaching/learning 
processes  to  achieve  educational  goals  effectively  was  at  the  least  interest. 

Table  no.  4 demonstrates  descriptive  statistics  about  the  competencies  related  to 
teacher  as  an  evaluator  at  the  Jordan  concerned  universities. 
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Table  (4) 


Descriptive  statistics  for  evaluation  competencies 


No. 

Competency 

Mean 

Standard 

Dev. 

2 

Preparing  diagnostic  tests  . 

3.16 

1.32 

7 

Estimating  the  psychometric  indices  of  any 
achievement  test. 

3.16 

1,25 

12 

Evaluating  the  students  performance  to  achieve 
educational  goals. 

3.31 

1.26 

17 

Analyze  test  items  indices  like  difficulty  and 
discrimination  indices 

3.07 

1.25 

22 

Scan  and  clean  educational  data  to  have 
meaningful  interpretations. 

3.13 

1.14 

27 

Use  several  evaluation  techniques  to  assess  all 
students  learning  facets. 

3.33 

1.24 

32 

Informing  students  how  their  achievement  is  going 
to  be  evaluated. 

3.24 

1.28 

37 

Use  of  tables  of  specifications  for  achievement  test 
constructioiL 

3.01 

1.30 

42 

Develop  examinations  that  measure  learning 
cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor  objectives. 

3.22 

1.33 

46 

Prepare  the  examinations  that  measure  the  critical 
thinking  and  creativity. 

3.22 

1.33 

50 

Selecting  the  standardized  tests  to  be  used  in  class 
settings 

3.16 

1.11 

52 

Identify  the  formative  evaluation  techniques 

3.13 

1.20 

54 

Utilizing  the  systematic  class  observing  teclmiques 
to  assess  the  class  interactioa 

3.20 

1.22 

56 

Using  achievement  tests  to  evaluate  students 
performance  based  on  assigned-mastery  levels  not 
norm-based  levels. 

3.15 

1.22 

58 

Using  achievement  tests  to  provide  useful  feedback 

3.22 

1:38 

Evaluator 

3.18 

.88 
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This  table  shows  the  means  of  the  competencies  ranges  from  3.01  to  3.33.  In 
addition,  all  means  M in  a medium  level.  Ilie  competency  no.  27  which  is  concerned 
by  efhciently  using  different  varieties  of  evaluation  techniques  to  assess  all  student 
learning  abilities  stands  at  the  highest  order.  Where  competency  no.  37  is  of  the  least 
mean  value,  it's  content  dealt  with  using  efficiently  tables  of  specification  for 
achievement  test  construction. 

Table  no.  5 shows  the  descriptive  statistics  of  competencies  related  to  teacher's  role 
as  an  iimovator. 


Table  (5) 

Descriptive  statistics  for  iimovation  competencies 


No. 

Competency 

Mean 

Standa 

rdDev. 

3 

Following  system  approach  in  developing  Jordan  Education 
system 

3.07 

I.I8 

8 

Adopt  flexible  strategies  to  fulfil  changing  current  and 
future  needs  for  teachers  and  students. 

3.16 

I.2I 

13 

Adopting  educational  research  and  studies  as  bases  for 
iimovation  and  educational  development  in  Jordan 

3.05 

I.I3 

18 

Effectively  using  the  updated  education  data  base  systems 
to  enhance  decision  making  in  Education. 

3.06 

I.I4 

23 

Follow  a long  term  planning  methodology  to  face 
educational  problems. 

3.12 

1.22 

28 

Teacher  education  programs  are  linked  with  eneeds  of  the 
Minishy  of  Education 

3.23 

1.22 

33 

Developing  the  awareness  of  any  new  educational  trends 
(Individualized,  self,  continuous,  open  and  comprehensive 
learning) 

3.12 

1.23 

38 

Taking  care  of  the  unfortunate  groups  of  students  (women, 
old,  talented,  handicapped) 

3.II 

1.24 

43 

Develop  the  awareness  of  the  integration  between 
formaland  non-formal  education  to  achieve  Jordan 
educational  goals 

3.07 

I.I3 

47 

Adopt  the  initial  scientific  trial  for  any  educational 
innovation  before  generalizing 

3.04 

1.25 

Iimovator 

3.10 

.85 

This  table  displays  that  the  mean  for  these  competencies  ranges  fix)m  3.04  for 
competency  no.  47  to  3.23  for  competency  no.  28.  Keeping  into  consideration  that  all 
conqtetency  means  were  at  the  medium  level.  Competency  no.  28  was  concerning  with 
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the  extent  of  linkage  of  teachereducationprograms  with  Ministiy  of  Education  needs 
th^  fit  the  Educ^on  Reforai  Plaa  Initial  eiqierimentation  of  any  educational  innovation 
before  generalizing  is  not  focused  on  in  the  teacher  education  programs  at  concerned 
universities  as  mentioned  in  competency  no.  47. 

Table  No.  6 exhibits  the  basic  statistics  about  the  competencies  concerning  the 
teacher's  role  as  a researcher. 


Table  (6) 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  research  competencies 


No. 

Competency 

Mean 

Standard 

Dev. 

4 

Identify  and  reform  educational  problems  in  a 
researchable  fashion. 

3.23 

1.27 

9 

Classifying  study  variables 

3.05 

1.17 

14 

Drawing  research  questions  and  hypotheses  in  a 
testable  fashion. 

3.21 

1.11 

19 

Classifying  and  selecting  research  studies 
(descriptive,experimental,  basic  and  applied) 

3.01 

1.23 

24 

Develop  appropriate  data  collection  techniques 

3.06 

1.13 

29 

Assess  the  quahty  and  efiSciency  of  study  tools 

3.18 

1.18 

34 

Prepare  study  tools  to  facilitate  individuals' 
responses 

3.10 

1.20 

39 

Drawing  representative  study  samples 

3.15 

1.19 

44 

Select  the  efiScient  and  powerful  statistical 
techniques 

3.09 

1.16 

48 

Tabulating  collected  data  in  computerized  form 

3.14 

1.18 

51 

Conducting  the  fitted  statistical  analysis 

3.03 

1.16 

53 

Drawing  the  study  recommendations 

3.11 

1.18 

55 

Suggest  a plan  on  disseminate  research  results  to 
interested  agencies 

3.06 

1.22 

57 

The  efficiently  investment  of  research  findings  to 
improve  class  teaching 

3.10 

1.26 

Researcher 

3.11 

.83 

This  table  shows  that  the  means  of  these  competencies  range  from  3.01  of 
competency  no  19  to  3.23  of  competency  no  4.  Competency  no  19  describes  the 
student  s ability  to  classify  research  (descriptive,  eiqierimental,  basic,  ai^lied),  where 
competency  no.  4 relates  to  the  ability  to  identify  and  formulate  research  isigies  in  a 
researchable  fashion. 


Table  No.  7 displ^s  the  descriptive  statistics  of  competencies  related  to  teacheiS's 
role  as  a social  changer. 


Table  (7) 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  social  changer  competencies 


No. 

Competency 

Mean 

Standard 

Dev. 

5 

Jordan  society  needs  assessment  and  act  how  to  satisfy. 

3.12 

1.28 

10 

Managing  students  and  paroits  seminars  and  activities  to 
control  their  awareness  to  the  socio  economic  problems 
the  Jordan  society  suffer. 

3.02 

1.28 

15 

Designing  students  oriented  programs  and  activities  on 
how  to  identify  and  utilize  available  local  societal 
resources  to  understand  social  changes. 

3.18 

1.26 

20 

planning  for  programs  to  empower  students  to  contribute 
in  human  and  social  services  to  local  community  and 
interact  with  public  and  private  institutions. 

3.10 

1.24 

25 

Utilize  available  education  data  base  to  quid 
students  toward  careers  that  needed  by  the  Jordan 
socio-cultural  development  Strategies. 

3.08 

1.25 

30 

Developing  the  communication  and  debate  skills 
with  students  and  their  parents. 

3.16 

1.34 

35 

Developing  the  strategies  of  the  bridging  ways 
between  school  and  the  community 

3.15 

1.23 

40 

Developing  techniques  for  enhancing  stiident<s' 
creativity 

3.25 

1.29 

45 

Suggesting  the  suitable  ways  to  invest  the  available 
resources  in  the  enviromnent  and  community  to 
enrich  the  role  of  school  as  a leading  agency 

3.13 

1.13 

49 

Encouraging  the  participation,  in  democracy  and 
human  rights  activities 

3.33 

1.25 

Social  Changer 

3.15 

.93 

This  table  shows  that  the  means  for  these  competencies  ranges  from  3.02  of 
competency  no  10  to  3.33  of  competency  no  49.  Competency  no.  10  concerned  with  the 
ability  of  arrangmg  activities  and  seminars  for  students  and  their  parents  to  increase  their 
awareness  of  social  and  econoimc  problems  the  society  suffer  from.  Where  Competency 
no.  49  focussed  on  the  contribution  in  activities  of  democracy,  human  rights^  and 
mstituitionahty.  All  means  indicate  that  all  conqietencies  are  at  a medium  interest  by  the 
teacher  education  programs  in  the  concerned  Jordan  universities. 

In  summaiy,  it  has  shown  that  all  competencies  are  at  the  medium  level  of  concern, 
regardless  of  its  loyalty  to  any  of  the  interested  teachers'  roles.  It  is  concluded  that 
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teacher  education  programs  at  Jordan  universities  exhibits  medium  emphasis  on  the  new 
intended  roles  the  teachers  that  are  expected  to  fulfill. 

To  investigate  whether  the  roles  of  Jordan  teachers  are  different  by  the  interaction  of 
gender  and  the  program,  2x2  Two-Way  MANOVA  has  been  nm.  A table  no.  8 shows 
the  results. 


Table  (8) 


Role 

Hypoth. 

Error 

Hypoth. 

Eiror 

F 

Sig.  of 

SS 

SS 

MS 

MS 

F 

Technology 

.0147 

269.44 

.0147 

.952 

.0154 

.901 

Evaluator 

.0145 

209.43 

.0145 

.740 

.0197 

.888 

Innovator 

.0482 

194.12 

.0482 

.685 

.0703 

.791 

Researcher 

0.137 

191.62 

0.137 

.677 

.2023 

.653 

Social 

Changer 

0.068 

236.82 

0.068 

.836 

.0818 

.775 

From  this  table,  it  is  concluded  that  the  roles  of  teachers  are  not  different  significantly 
by  interaction  between  gender  of  students  and  the  type  of  training  {uogram.  Following  this 
statistical  anafysis,  an  inspection  the  main  effect  of  gender  and  program  separately  was 
done,  and  it  found  that  the  program  of  field  teacher  stressed  these  roles  better  the  class 
teacher  program  regardless  the  student  gender. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  current  research,  the  following  recommendations  could  be 
e?q)ressed; 

1.  Based  on  the  dramatic  changes  that  took  place  in  the  Jordan  society  in 
cultural,  social,  scientific  and  technological  domains,  the  comprehensive 
review  of  all  courses  and  teachin^eaming  plans  in  education  programs  is  a 
must 

2.  The  developing  and  designing  the  teaching  plans  courses  in  Acuities  of 
education  in  Jordan  universities  to  fit  the  innovative  training  needs  in 
complying  with  the  Educational  Reform  Plan  (1989  - 1998). 

3.  Offering  and  advocating  of  new  courses  like  technology  of  learning, 
con^niter  and  research,  educational  innovation  and  school  reform, 
performance  evaluation  and  community  school. 

4.  The  legislation  contndling  the  teaching/learning  plans  in  faculties  of 
EdiK^ation  should  be  flexible,  in  order  to  offer  new  courses  as  indq)endent 
studies  that  fit  any  sudden  changes  that  affect  the  roles  of  teachers. 
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5.  The  teacher  education  plans  should  aquire  a conq)etency-based  training 
^roach  rather  than  the  conventional  th^iy-based  approach,  due  tn  the 
that  the  competency  based  approach  has  proven  far  h^er  effecting  than  thft 
theoiy  approach. 
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Appendix  1 


These  are  the  competencies  the  Teacher  Education  Programs  at  your  university  is 
e>q)ected  to  offer.  Please  tick  the  number  of  your  case,  keq)ing  in  mind  that  the  degrees  of 
program's  focus  is  changing  fiom  1:  veiy  low,  2:  low,  3:  medium,  4:  High,  5;  very  high. 


No 

Comp^ency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

Use  of  learning  technology  equipmentiover 
head  projector.  Microscope,  Video  and  slides 

2 

Piq>are  diagnostic  tests 

3 

Follow  system's  approach  in  devel<q)ing 
Jordan  Education  system 

4 

Identify  and  reform  educational  problems  in  a 
researchable  &shion. 

5 

Assess  the  Jordan  society  needs  and  sug^st 
howtofiilfil 

6 

Producing  of  simple  education  subject 
materials 

7 

Estimating  the  psychometric  indices  of 
achievement  test 

8 

Ad(q)t  flexible  strategies  to  fulfil  changing 
current  and  future  needs  for  teachers  and 
students 

9 

Classify  study  variables 

10 

Managing  students  and  parents  seminars  and 
activities  to  control  their  awareness  to  the 
socio-economic  problems  the  Jordan  sod^ 
suffer 

11 

Functioning  and  utilizing  the  available  raw 
materials  in  the  environment  to  produce 
educational  materials 

12 

Evaluate  the  students  performance  to  achieve 
educational  goals 

13 

Ad(q)ting  educational  research  and  studies  as 
bases  for  innovation  and  edutational 
development  in  Jordan 

732 


No 

Competency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

14 

Statiiig  the  research  questions  and  hyptrtheses 
in  a testable  &shioa 

15 

Design  students  oriented  programs  and  activities  oa 
identifying  and  utilize  available  local  societal 
resources  to  understand  social  dianges. 

16 

Functioning  the  school  radio  and  educational 
television  to  enrich  indents  learning 

17 

Analyze  test  items  indices  like  Difficulty, 
disaimination,  distractors  indices 

18 

Effectively  use  the  updated  education  data 
base  systems  to  enhance  decision  making  in 
Education 

19 

Classify  and  select  research  studies 
(descrij|^e,e;q)etimental,  basic  and  appUed) 

20 

planning  for  programs  to  guide  students  to 
contribute  in  human  and  social  services  to 
local  community  and  interact  with  pubUc  and 
private  institutions 

21 

Utilize  learning  resource  centers  in 
teachin^eaming  process 

22 

Scan  and  clean  educational  data  to  have 
meaningful  interpretations 

23 

Follow  a long  term  plarming  methodology  to 
&ce  educational  problems 

24 

Develop  appropriate  data  collection 
techniques 

25 

Utilize  available  education  data  base  to  quid 
students  toward  careers  that  needed  by  the 
Jordan  sodo-cultural  development  Strategies 

26 

Use  of  learning  material  in  teaching 

27 

Use  several  evaluation  techniques 
to  assess  all  students  learning  &cets 

28 

Teacher  education  programs  arc  linked  with 
education  needs  of  the  Ministry  of  Education 
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No 

Competency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

29 

Assess  the  quality  and  efficiency  of  study 
tools 

30 

Developing  the  communication  and  dd)ate 
skills  with  students  and  their  parents 

31 

The  contribution  in  arranging  technical 
carnivals  at  school  and/or  directorate  level 

32 

Inform  students  how  their  achievement  is 
going  to  be  evaluated 

33 

Developing  the  awareness  of  new  educational 
trends  (In^dualized,  self,  continuous,  open 
and  comprehensive  learning) 

34 

Prepare  study  tools  to  fociUtate 
individuals'  responses 

35 

Develop  the  strategies  of  the  bridging  ways 
between  school  and  the  community 

36 

Master  the  basics  of  corrqnrter  for  teaching 

37 

Use  of  tables  of  specifications  for 
achievement  test  constmction 

38 

Taking  care  of  the  unfortunate  groups  of 
students  (women,  old,  talented,  handicapped) 

39 

Draw  representative  study  samples 

40 

Develop  techniques  for  enhancing  students' 
creativity 

41 

Functioning  the  feciUties  of  corrqruter 
programs  in  reinforcing  students  learning 

42 

Develop  examinations  that  measure  learning 
cognitive,  affective  and  psychomotor 
objectives 

43 

Develop  the  awareness  of  the  integration 
between  formal  and  non-formal  education  to 
achieve  Jordan  educational  goals 

44 

Select  the  efficient  and  powerful  statistical 
techniques 

o 
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No 

Competency 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

45 

Suggesting  the  suitable  ways  to  invest  the 
available  resources  in  the  environment  and 
community  to  enrich  the  role  of  school  as  a 
leading  agency 

46 

Ptqjarc  the  examinations  that  measure  the 
critical  thinking  and  creativity 

47 

Adopt  the  initial  scientific  trial  for  ai^ 
educational  innovation  before  generalizing 

48 

Tabulating  collected  data  in  computerized 
forms 

49 

Encoiuaging  the  participation  in  democracy 
and  human  rights  activities 

50 

Selecting  the  standardized  tests  to  be  used  in 
class  settings 

51 

Conducting  the  fitted  statistical  analysis 

52 

Identify  the  formative  evaluation  techniques 

53 

Drawing  the  study  recommendations 

54 

Utilizing  the  systematic  class  observing 
techniques  to  assess  the  class  interaction 

55 

Suggest  a plan  on  disseminate  research  results 
to  interested  agencies 

56 

Using  achievement  tests  to  evaluate  students 
performance  based  on  assigned-masteiy 
levels  not  norm-based  levels 

57 

The  efficiently  investment  of  research 
findings  to  inq)rove  class  teaching 

58 

Using  achievement  tests  to  provide  useful 
feedback 

ASSESSMENT  OF  THE  PROGRAM  FOR  PREPARING  ISLAMIC 
EDUCATION  TEACHERS  IN  JORDANIAN 
PUBLIC  UNIVERSITIES. 

Dr.  Naseer  Al-kawaldeh 
Jordan  University 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

In  1992  , the  government  established  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education 
teachers  within  the  Acuities  of  Educational  Sciences  at  the  three  pubic  universities  of 
Jordan,  Yarmouk  University,  and  Muta’a  University. 

The  program  aims  at  program  aims  at  providing  schools  with  qualified  Islamic 
education  teachers,  inq)lementing  this  goal  by  a two-pronged  approach:  students  take 
religious  studies  courses  from  the  Faculty  of  Shari’ah,  and  they  t^e  education  science 
coursesfrom  the  Faculty  of  Educational  Sciences. 

Among  government-supported  universities,  the  Universities,  of  Jordan  in  Amman, 
Yarmouk  University  in  Iihid,  and  Muta’a  University  in  Kaiak  have  the  program  for 
preparing  Islamic  education  teachers  offered  by  their  faculties  of  Educational  sciences. 

Since  this  program  assumes  entire  responsibility  for  supplying  all  Islamic  education 
teachers  in  the  country,  there  is  a need  to  assess  this  program  to  see  how  well  it  prepares 
its  students  to  be  teachers  of  Islamic  eduction  in  schools. 

The  purpose  for  conducting  this  study  was  to  assess  the  program  for  preparing 
Islamic  education  teachers  at  the  three  Jordanian  public  universities  (University  of 
Jordan,  Yarmouk  University,  and  Muta’a  University).  The  assessment  was  based  on 
perceptions  of  senior  students  who  are  almost  finished  with  the  courses  and  their 
experience  as  trained  teachers  gives  them  insight  into  the  various  aspects  of  the  teacher 
preparation  program,  since  teaching  in  the  schools  in  a part  of  their  preparation . 

llie  following  hypotheses  were  tested: 

1.  Based  on  the  perceptions  of  senior  students,  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  there  is 
no  difference  between  current  practice  and  what  the  practice  should  be  regarding 
curriculum  content  in  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  Vacation  teachers. 

2.  Based  on  the  preceptions  of  senior  students , at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  there  is 
no  difference  between  current  practice  and  what  the  practice  should  be  regarding 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers. 

3.  Based  on  the  perceptions  of  senior  students,  at  the  .01  level  of  significance,  there  is 
no  difference  between  current  practice  should  be  regarding  both  curriculum  content 
and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers. 

The  importance  of  this  study  arises  from  three  needs: 

First,  since  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers  assumes  the  entire 
responsibility  for  graduating  Islamic  education  teachers  for  all  schools  in  Jordan,  there  is 
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a need  to  assess  this  program  in  temts  of  curriculum  content  and  methods  of  teaching; 
this  study  may  contribute  to  meeting  this  need. 

Second,  this  study  may  lead  to  inq)rovement  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  Islamic 
education  , which  in  turn  may  lead  to  an  improvement  in  the  teaching  Islamic  education 
in  Jordanian  primary  and  secondary  schools. 

Third,  The  results  of  this  research  may  provide  the  platmers  and  the  designers  of 
Islamic  education  programs  in  Jordanian  public  universities  with  specific  information 
about  the  status  of  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers.  This  research 
may  also  help  these  plaimers  and  designers  to  improve  Islamic  education  teaching  in 
Jordanian  schools. 

Review  of  Literature 

There  are  many  studies  that  examined  different  aspects  of  teaching  religion  in 
schools.  Al-Shafei  (1984)  studied  some  of  the  problems  that  have  faced  religious 
education  courses  in  the  schools.  He  surveyed  100  teachers  in  Saudi  Arabia.  Al-shafei’s 
study  indicates  that  religious  education  has  encountered  some  difficulties. 

Many  of  the  traditional  goals  of  Islamic  education,  such  as  meeting  the  needs  of  stiiHents 
and  providing  practical  yet  spiritualty  valid  ways  to  solve  daily  problems,  are  not  being 
met. 

Al-Meajel  (1992  ) studied  the  effectiveness  of  the  Islamic  curriculum  in  middle 
schools  for  boys  in  Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia,  as  perceived  by  principals , supervisors, 
teachers,  and  students. 

The  study’s  analysis  of  the  data  showed  that  the  methods  of  teaching  religions 
education  in  Riyadh  were  ineffective  in  terms  of  student  achievement , and  that  the 
design  and  format  of  textbooks  did  not  facilitate  learning;  in  addition  to  this^  the  content 
of  the  curriculum  was  toodifficultfor  the  age  level  of  the  students.  Finally,  there  was 
also  a lack  of  effective  communication  between  students  and  teachers. 

Al-Meajel’s  recommendations  mention  teacher  methodologies  and  curricula  that 
would  encourage  students’  personal  growth  and  support  students’  desires  to  study 
religioiL  Al-Meajel  also  recommended  increased  emphasis  on  memorization  of  the 
Koran  and  Hadith. 

Al-Daood  (2983)  surveyed  all  faculty  members  and  a sample  of  senior  students  at 
Imam  Mohammed  Ibn  Saud  Islamic  University  in  Saudi  Arabia  in  order  to  isolate 
problems  concening  the  curriculum,  instruction,  and  quality  of  education. 

Based  on  a statistical  analysis  of  data  collected,  the  preceding  study  concluded  that 
the  edu(pational  curriculum  is  not  effective.  The  study  also  found  that,  there  was  no 
significant  difference  in  the  opinions  of  faculty  and  students  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  the  educational  ciuriculum. 

Luttfey  (1986)  conducted  a study  on  training  and  developing  the  skills  of  Islamic 
educaion  and  Arabic  languaged  teachers.  This  study  focused  on  practical  training 
designed  to  develop  classroom  teaching  skills.  This  study  made  the  following 
observations  regarding  the  current  status  of  Islamic  education  in  the  population 
surveyed.  Most  of  the  teachers  of  Islamic  education  were  functioning  at  below  their 
actual  skill  level,  either  in  the  practical  aspect  or  the  professional  aspet,  the  curriculum 
of  the  colleges  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers  did  not  include  new  studies  or 
materials  and  teachers  of  Islamic  educattion  need  more  focus  on  specialized  courses. 

The  population  of  the  present  study  consisted  of  all  senior  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers  in  the  faculties  of  educational  sciences 
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during  the  1995-%  academic  year  at  the  three  Jordanian  public  universities:  the 
University  of  Jordan,  Yarmouk  University,  and  Muta’a  University. 

The  instrument  used  for  the  present  shufy  is  a 40-item  needs  assessment  survey. 
Each  item  of  the  survey  is  divided  into  two  parts:  a ”what  is”  response  for  the 
respondent’s  assessment  of  the  current  situation,  and  a “ what  should  be”  response 
which  expresses  the  desired  situation  regarding  the  item  in  the  program  for  preparing 
Islamic  education  teachers.  The  difference  between  the  two  responses  on  each  item 
explain  the  discrepancy  between  the  present  situation  and  the  desired  situation  in  the 
program,  with  specific  attention  being  given  to  curriculum  content  and  instructional 
methods. 

The  researcher  used  the  following  procedures  to  carry  out  the  study: 

1-  Developed  the  needs  assessment  questionnaire  specifically  for  the  purposes  of  this 
shufy.  Needs  assessment  was  the  procedure  for  gathering  information  on  the  current 
status  of  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers,  and  for  comparing  its 
present  status  with  the  desired  situtation. 

2-  Conducted  a pilot  study , administering  the  questionnaire  to  a small  group  from  the 
College  of  Educational  Sciences  at  Yarmouk  University  to  determine  the  reliability 
of  the  instument . A “test-retest”  procedure  was  used,  and  the  instument  was  found  it 
to  be  reliable. 

3-  Sent  the  questionnaire  to  the  stucfy  sample.  Responses  were  scored  and  each  subject 
assigned  a score  representing  his  or  her  response. 

4-  Data  analysis:  For  analyzing  the  data,  the  researcher  used  tlie  appropriate  statistical 
analysis,  which  was  divided  into  two  categories:  Descriptive  statistics  and  inferential 
statistics. 

To  answer  the  questions  of  the  study,  descriptive  statistics  were  used  in  order  to  find 
the  means  of“is”,  the  means  of  “ should  be”,  and  the  mean  discrepancy  scores  for  each 
item  in  the  currentsituation  “is”  and  in  the  desired  situation  “ should  be”.  Also, 
inferential  statistics(  t-test)  were  used  to  test  the  hypotheses  of  the  study. 

RESULTS  AND  DISCUSSION 
(1)  Results  Concerning  Curriculum  Content 

Table  I shows  the  means  for  “is”  , the  means  for”  should  be”  and  the  mean 
discrepancy  scores  for  the  “is”  and  “ should  be”  responses  to  items  1-20  of  the 
survey. 

Based  on  the  data  presented  in  Table  1,  the  mean  discrepancy  ranges  fiurn  0.95  to 
2.49,  which  displays  that  the  students  perceived  a need  for  greater  attention  in  all 
items  included  in  the  curriculum  content  in  the  survey.  Therefore,  the  researcher 
will  analyze  the  data  regarding  the  items  based  on  the  mean  discrepancy  of  the  item 
between  the  current  situation  and  the  desired  situation,  taking  items  in  the  order  of 
their  discrepancy  scores. 

The  hipest  level  of  need  for  improvement  was  seen  in  the  responses  to  item5. 
The  mean  discrepancy  between  the  “ is  “ and  “ should  be”  answers  on  this  item  was 
2.49,  indicating  that  the  respondents  perceived  the  need  for  focusing  on  reciting  the 
Quran  with  Tajweed.  This  response  is  troubling  in  light  of  tlie  fact  that  recitation  of 
the  Quran  according  to  the  rules  of  Tajweed  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  religious 
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education  in  Islam  (Al-Shafei,  1984).  Prospective  teachers  who  intend  to  give 
reUgious  instruction  must  be  able  to  recite  the  Quran  accurately  yet  the  survey  shows 
that  the  majority  of  the  respondents  do  not  beUeve  they  are  receiving  sufEicient 
training  in  tMs  area 

Regarding  item  11,  providing  prospective  teachers  of  Islamic  education  with 
enough  information  about  different  Islamic  subjects  is  intended  to  help  them  avoid 
problems  in  teaching  these  subjects  in  the  classroom.  The  mean  discrepancy  for  this 
item  was  2.04(  the  second  highest  discrepancy  score).  The  students  surveyed  felt  a 
need  for  greater  emphasis  being  placed  on  information  about  sUufying  different 
Islamic  subjects,  especially  that  the  textbooks  and  curriculum  of  Islamic  education 
cover  a wide  variety  of  topics.  Al-Meajel  ( 1992)  concluded  that  reUgious  education 
is  not  presented  to  students  in  an  effective  manner , and  that  the  content  and  design 
of  religious  textbooks  should  be  changed. 

Attention  is  also  needed  regarding  item?.  The  discrepacy  between  the  means  on 
this  item  was  1.98  ( the  third  highest  score)  .Fiqh  is  Islamic  Jiuisprudence,  the  basis 
for  making  legal  Judgments  within  the  reUgion  of  Islam  ami  how  to  deal  with 
practical  issues  such  as  property  rights.  Students  must  know  the  theory  and  practice 
of  Islamic  Jurisprudence  and  how  scholars  employ  the  resources  of  shaii’ah  such  as 
Quran  and  Hadith  to  render  Islamic  Judgments.  Al-Meajel(1992)  recommended  that 
the  reUgious  education  curriculum  should  include  activities  that  the  students  find 
stimulating  and  relevant  to  their  daily  Uves;  it  would  appear  that  this 
recommendation  is  being  followed,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  the  current  program. 
Researchers  and  prospective  teachers  are  in  agreement  that  practical  aspects  of 
Islamic  education  such  as  employing  fiqh  are  important  for  preparing  teachers. 

Item  18  requests  student  perceptions  on  “ information  about  the  social  system  in 
Islam”  The  mean  discrepancy  was  1.89  (the  fourth  highest  score) , which  indicated  a 
need  for  inprovement.  Such  information  is  of  great  importance  for  prospective 
teachers  of  Islamic  studies  because  it  relates  reUgion  to  students’  daily  Uves.It  is 
particularly  important  in'  a country  like  Jordan,  where  the  social  tystem  is  mainly 
derived  from  the  reUgion  of  Islam 

“Encouragement  of  tolerance  for  other  reUgions”(  item  10 ) had  the  lowest  mean 
discrepancy  score  of  0.94.  This  score  could  indicate  either  of  two  possibiUties: 
that  this  topic  is  already  being  dealt  with  in  the  program  to  a satisfactory  degree,  or 
that  students  are  not  interested  in  learning  about  other  reUgions.  In  the  researcher’s 
personal  experience,  the  study  of  other  reUgions  has  two  porposes:  to  learn  about 
other  faiths,  and  the  better  understand  Islam  itself  in  Ught  of  other  reUgions. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  item  10  had  the  second  lowest  perceived  need  with  a 
mean  of  3,63. 

Thus,  the  low  mean  discrepancy  score  may  reflect  a combination  of  the  two 
possibiUties  Usted  above.  Student  responses  here  may  also  in  part  reflect  Islam’s 
traditional  respect  for  and  tolerance  of  other  reUgious  views. 

(Donceming  dupUcation  of  courses,  item  13  had  a mean  discrepancy  score  of  0.95 
and  the  lowest  perceived  need  with  a mean  of  3.56.  The  students  appeared  to  feel 
that  there  was  little  or  no  dupUcation  among  courses  or  that  dupUcation  is 
appropriate. 

It  is  also  possible  that  program  developers  designed  the  courses  in  sequence  to 
avoid  dupUcation  of  courses. 

Item  4 and  item8,  these  items  showed  mean  discrepancies  of  1.3 land  1.36, 
respectively.  With  regard  to  elements  of  the  curriculum,  developing  written  skiUs  in 
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Table  (1) 

Needs  assessment  regarding  curriculum  content  for  the  Islamic  education 
program  based  on  the  perceptions  of  senior  students. 


Item 

Mean 

Is 

Mean 
Should  Be 

Mean 

Discrepancy 

1-  New  textbooks  for  the  courses  offered 
in  the  program 

2.59 

4.09 

.50. 

2-  The  Islamic  point  of  view  on  different 
daily  life  issues. 

2.80 

4.46 

1.66 

3-  Information  on  how  todevelop  verbal 
skills  in  the  Arabic  language 

2.58 

4.26 

1.68 

4-  Information  on  how  todevelop  written 
skills  in  the  Arabic  language 

2.69 

4.00 

1.31 

5-  Information  on  how  to  recite  the 
Quran  with  Tajweed 

2.14 

4.63 

2.49 

6-  How  to  interpret  the  verses  of  the 
Quran  according  to  the  rules  of 
interpretation 

2.77 

4.46 

1.69 

7-  Employing  the  Islamic  fiqh  in 
different  life  issues 

2.38 

4.36 

1.98 

8-  Courses  about  the  nature  of  teaching 
Islamic  education  in  schools 

2.80 

4.16 

1.36 

9-  Information  about  contemporary 
issues. 

2.58 

4.07 

1.49 

10-Encouragement  of  tolerance  for  other 
religions 

2.69 

3.63 

0.94 

1 1-  Providing  for  students’  interests  in 
stuchdng  different  Islamic  subject 

2.14 

4.18 

2.04 

12-  Encouragement  for  students  to  shufy 
society’s  needs  and  problems 

2.77 

4.24 

1.47 

13-  Courses  do  not  dupUcate  each  other 

2.61 

3.56 

0.95 

14-  Information  regarding  the  contents 
of  courses  is  organized  in  sequence 

2.67 

4.21 

1.54 

IS-  Information  about  other  religions 
and  ideologies 

2.13 

3.88 

1.75 

16-  Students  are  provided  with  different 
sources  and  references  in  Islamic 
education 

2.58 

4.23 

1.65 

17-  Students  are  provided  with 
information  related  to  the  Hadith 
and  its  books 

2.83 

4.52 

1.69 

18-  Information  about  the  social  system 
in  Islam 

2.32 

4.21 

1.89 

19-  Information  about  how  other 
cultures  view  Islam 

2.83 

4.40 

1.57 

20-  SUufying  about  the  leaders  and 
scholars  of  Islam 

2.46 

4.24 

1.78 
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Arabic  needs  to  be  improved  but  to  lesser  degree  than  other  elements.  It  is  in  Arabic 
that  students  write  out  the  verses  of  the  Quran  and  Hadith,  and  it  is  in  Arabic  that  they 
write  their  assignments  and  research  papers. 

Regarding  item  8,  students  in  this  program  visit  schools  as  a part  of  their  practical 
education  , and  so  become  familiar  with  the  role  of  the  Islamic  education  teacher  in  the 
classroom. 

(2)  Results  Concerning  Methods  of  Teaching 

Based  on  the  data  presented  in  Table  2,  the  mean  discrepancy  ranges  fiom  1.48  to 
2.58,  which  displays  that  the  students  perceived  a need  for  greater  attention  in  all 
items  included  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  survey. 

The  highest  level  of  mean  discrepancy  between  the  current  and  ideal  situations 
occurred  with  regard  to  item  27  and  item  23.  Both  of  these  items  received  a mean 
discrepancy  score  of  2.58,  indicating  that  the  students  surveyed  perceived  a need  for 
much  improvement  in  these  areas.  Students  appear  to  believe  that  instructional 
technology  is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  contemporary  religious  educatiorr 

Using  computers  to  support  instruction  is  currently  a hig^  priority  in  Jordanian 
education,  though  full  realization  of  this  goal  is  still  sometime  oflFin  the  future. 

However,  students  are  encouraged  to  use  computers  to  supplement  their  learning 
process  ( Mimstry  of  Education , 1994) . Regarding  item  23,  the  researcher  feels  that 
educational  films  can  be  of  great  help  in  clarifying  certain  kinds  of  information, 
especially  events  the  history  of  Islam  such  as  battles.  Thus,  it  is  important  for 
prospective  teachers  to  be  trained  in  how  to  use  educational  films  in  Islamic 
education  courses. 

Table  (2)  shows  that  on  items  28  the  students  surveyed  also  expressed  a perceived 
lack  and  need  for  improvement.  The  problem-  solving  approach  makes  the  gtndPintg 
the  center  of  the  teaching  / learning  process,  encouraging  them  to  ask  questions,  to 
find  solutions  or  answers  to  many  problems,  and  to  develop  higher-level  cognitive 
skills. 


Table  (2) 

Needs  assessment  regarding  methods  of  teaching  for  the  Islamic  education  program  based 
on  the  perceptions  of  senior  students 


Item 

Mean 

Is 

Mean 
Should  Be 

Mean 

Discrepancy 

21-  How  to  organize  cooperative  learning 
activities 

2.02 

4.11 

2.09 

22-  Students  participate  in  group  discussions 

2.26 

4.19 

1.93 

23-  Appropriate  use  of  educational  films  to 
train  prospective  teachers 

1.56 

4.14 

2.58 

24-  How  to  prepare  lesson  plans 

2.73 

4.34 

1. 61 

25-  Opportunities  for  prospective  teachers  to 
practice  teaching  in  the  classroom 

2.41 

4.21 

1.80 

26-  Courses  in  the  methodology  of  teaching 
Islamic  education 

2.59 

4.18 

1.59 

27-  Appropriate  use  of  technology  in 
teaching  Islamic  education  such  as 
educational  television  and  computers 

1.51 

4.09 

2.58 

28-  Assistance  for  students  to  improve  their 
skills  in  problem-solving 

1.88 

4.17 

2.29 

29-  Focus  on  the  self-learning  approach 

2.25 

4.08 

1.83 
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30-  Use  of  the  scientific  investigation 
approach 

2.18 

4.13 

1.95 

31-  Methods  that  increase  students’ 
motivation  for  learning 

2.26 

4.31 

2.05 

32-  Instruction  in  different  methods  of 
evaluating  students  in  the  schools 

2.33 

4.19 

1.86 

33-  Information  about  different  learning 
theories 

2.48 

3.96 

1.48 

34-  Development  of  student’s  skills  in 
preparing  and  designing  different 
instructional  aids  in  teaching  Islamic 
education 

2.38 

4.28 

1.90 

35-  How  to  write  appropriate  behavioral 
objectives  in  teaching  Islamic 
education 

2.58 

4.29 

1.71 

36-  Reinforcement  of  positive  attitudes 
toward  teaching  Islamic  education 

2.55 

4.31 

1.76 

37-  How  to  consider  individual  differences 
among  students  in  the  classroom 

2.63 

4.34 

1.71 

38-  development  of  skills  in  asking  different 
kinds  of  questions  in  the  classroom 

2.52 

4.36 

1.84 

39-  Employing  different  modem  instructional 
approaches  in  teaching  Islamic 
education 

2.24 

4.33 

2.09 

40-  Use  of  different  activities  in  teaching 
Islamic  education 

2.29 

4.49 

2.20 

It  is  obvious  that  item  40  indicates  a strongly  felt  need  for  improvement  in  the  use  of 
a variety  of  activities  in  teaching  Islamic  education.  On  item  21  and  39,  the  discrepancy 
score  for  both  items,  2.09,  shoed  that  senior  students  surveyed  wishes  for  a change  in  the 
traditional  routine  of  rote  memorization  and  lectures  out  oftextbooksinfavorofan 
approach  that  would  allow  them  to  develop  intellectually  and  improve  their  role  within 
the  classroom. 

On  item  33,  the  lowest  discrepancy  score  occurring  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
portion  of  the  survey.  There  is  a n^  for  this  item  to  be  improved.  However,  a mean  of 
3,96  of  should  be  on  this  item  noted  that  the  students  felt  the  need  is  not  of  great 
impoitance.  On  item  26,  a discrepancy  score  of  1.59  was  reported.  Responses  to  item  24, 
was  also  low,  with  a discrepancy  of  1.61.  item  35  and  37  both  received  discrepancy 
scores  of  1.71.  The  preceding  responses,  taken  together,  indicate  that  there  is  less 
perceived  need  for  improvement  in  these  areas  compared  to  the  other  items. 

(3)  Results  Concerning  the  T-Tests 

Significant  differences  were  found  between  current  and  ideal  practice  at  the 
0.01  level  in  the  curriculum  content  and  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  curriculum 
content  and  methods  of  teaching  taking  together  of  the  program  for  preparing 
Islarmc  education  teachers  in  &vor  of  the  ideal  or  desired  situation  as  oan  be  seen 
in  table  3,  table  4 and  table  5 respectively.  Therefore,  hypothesis  one,  hypothesis 
two  and  hypothesis  three  were  rejected. 
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Table  (3) 

A comparison  of  the  current  situation  (**is**)  and  the  desired  atuation 
(“should  be  **)  regarding  curriculum  content 


Items  1-20 

Is 

Should  be 

Number  of  respondents 

160 

160 

Mean 

50.18 

83.79 

Standard  deviation 

8.73 

6.34 

Mean  discrepancy 

33.61 

t-  value 

•-48.96 

Probability 

0.00 

* significant  at  the  0.01  level 


Table  (4) 

A comparison  of  the  current  situation  (“is**)  and  the  desired  dtuation  (“should  be**) 
regarding  methods  of  teaching 


Items  21-40 

Is 

Should  be 

Number  of  respondents 

160 

160 

Mean 

45.63 

84.48 

Standard  deviation 

9.32 

7.30 

Mean  discrepancy 

38.1 

J5 

t-value 

•-52.45 

Probability 

0.00 

• significant  at  the  0.01  level. 


Table  (5) 


A comparison  of  the  current  situation  (“is**)  and  the  desired  situation 
(should  be**)  regarding  both  curriculum  content  and  methods  of  teaching 


Items  1-40 

Is 

Should  be 

Number  of  respondents 

160 

160 

Mean 

95.81 

170.65 

standard  deviation 

16.00 

12.67 

Mean  discrepancy 

74.1 

14 

t-value 

•-60.88 

Probability 

0.00 

*significant  at  the  0.01  level. 


The  main  findings  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 

1-  Concerning  curriculum  content  in  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education 
teachers,  the  following  areas  are  perceived  to  be  in  greatest  need  of  improvement: 

* Information  on  how  to  recite  the  (^uran  with  Tajweed. 

* Providing  for  students’  interests  in  studying  different  subjects. 

* Employing  Islamic  fiqh  (jurisprudence)  in  different  life  issues. 

* Information  about  the  social  ^stem  in  Islam 

2-  concerning  methods  of  teaching  in  the  program,  the  following  areas  are  perceived  to 
be  in  greatest  need  of  improvement: 

* appropriate  use  of  technology  in  teaching  Islamic  education 

* appropriate  use  of  educational  films  to  train  prospective  teachers 

* assistance  for  students  to  improve  their  skills  in  problem-solving 

* how  to  organize  cooperative  learning  activities 

1 V'* 
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3-  There  were  significant  differences  found  at  the  .01  level  between  the  current  C‘is”) 
and  ideal  0‘should  be”)  practice  regarding  the  curriculum  content,  method  of 
teaching  and  both  curriculum  content  and  methods  of  teaching  in  the  program  for 
preparing  Islamic  education  teachers  in  favor  of  the  ideal  situatioa 

RECOMMENDATION 

Jordanian  universities  should  revise  the  curriculum  of  the  program  in  students*  needs 
for  educational  growth,  instructional  materials  and  technology. 

Curriculum  designers  should  emphasize  specialized  courses,  with  particular  focus  on 
memorizing  and  reciting  Quran  with  Tajweed,  pay  close  attention  to  the  practical 
aspects  of  Islamic  education,  and  use  of  a variety  of  instmctional  methods  in  teaching. 
Instructors  in  this  program  should  employ  instructional  aids  in  their  classes,  help 
prospective  teachers  leam  how  to  use  them. 

Employ  a variety  of  teaching  methods  and  a variety  of  different  learning  activities  to 
stimulate  their  students  and  help  them  to  develop  their  intellectual  skills. 
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Answer  Code: 


1-  Not  at  all  2=Very  little  3=Somewhat  4=Often  5=Very  Much 

Part  One:  Curriculum  Content:  (which  means  the  content  of  the  religious  courses 
presented  by  teachers  which  may  or  may  not  be  influenced  by  the  instructional  materialQ 
used  in  the  program  for  preparing  Islamic  education  teachers). 

To  what  extent  is/should  each  of  the  following  items  be  included  in  the  program  for 
preparing  Islamic  education  teachers? 


1. 

new  textbooks  for  the  courses  offered 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

in  the  program. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

2. 

the  Islamic  point  of  view  on  different 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

daily  life  issues. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

3. 

information  on  how  to  develop  verbal 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

skills  in  the  Arabic  language. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

4. 

information  on  how  to  develop  written 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

skills  in  the  Arabic  language 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

5. 

information  on  how  to  recite  the 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

(^uian  with  Tajweed. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

6. 

how  to  interpret  the  verses  of  Quran 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

according  to  the  rules  of  interpretation. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

7. 

employing  Islamic  flqh  in  different 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

life  issues. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

8. 

courses  about  the  nature  of  teaching 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

Islamic  education  in  schools. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

9. 

information  about  contemporary 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

issues. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

10. 

encouragement  of  tolerance  for  other 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

religions. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

11. 

providing  for  students’  interests  in 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

studying  different  Islamic  subjects. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

12. 

encouragement  for  students  to  study 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

society’s  needs  and  problems. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

13. 

courses  do  not  duplicate  each 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

other. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 

5 

14. 

information  regarding  the  contents  of 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

courses  is  organized  in  sequence. 

Should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

15. 

information  about  other  religions  and 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

ideologies. 

Should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

16. 

students  are  provided  with  different 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

sources  and  references  in  Islamic 
education 

should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

17. 

students  are  provided  with  the  information 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

related  to  the  Hadith  and  its  books. 

Should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

18. 

information  about  the  social  system  in 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Islam. 

Should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

19. 

studying  about  how  other  cultures 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

view  Islam. 

Should 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

20. 

studying  about  the  leaders  and 

is 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

scholars  of  Islam. 

Should  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Part  Two:  Methods  of  Teaching  : (which  means  the  different  teaching  strategies  and 
interaction  styles  employed  by  the  faculty  who  are  responsible  for  teaching  prospective 
teachers,  as  well  as  the  educational  coiu^  which  are  designed  to  prepare  teachers  of 
religioa) 

To  what  extent  is/should  each  of  the  following  items  be  included  in  the  program  for 
preparing  Islamic  education  teachers? 


21. 

how  to  organize  cooperative  learning 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

activities. 

Should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

22. 

students  participate  in  group 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

discussion. 

Should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

23. 

appropriate  use  of  educational  films 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

to  train  prospective  teachers. 

Should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

24. 

how  to  prepare  lesson  plans. 

Is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

25. 

opportunities  for  prospective  teachers 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

to  practice  teaching  in  the  classroom. 

Should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

26. 

courses  in  the  methodology  of  teaching 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

Islamic  education 

Should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

27. 

appropriate  use  of  technology  in 

is 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 

teaching  Islamic  education  such  as 
educational  television  and  computers. 

should 

I 2 

3 

4 

5 
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28. 

assistance  for  students  to  improve 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

their  skills  in  problem-solving. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

29. 

focus  on  the  self-learning  approach. 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

30. 

use  of  the  scientific  investigation 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

approach. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

31. 

increasing  students’  motivation 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

for  learning. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

32. 

instruction  in  different  methods  of 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

evaluating  shklents  in  the  school. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

33. 

information  about  different 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

learning  theories. 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

34. 

development  of  students’  skills  in 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

preparing  and  designing  different 
instructional  aids  in  teaching  Islamic 
education 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

35. 

how  to  write  appropriate  behavioral 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

objectives  in  teaching  Islamic  education 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

36. 

reinforcement  of  positive  attitudes 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

towards  teaching  Islamic  education 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

37. 

how  to  consider  individual 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

differences  among  students  in  the 
classroom. 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

38. 

development  of  skills  in  asking 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

different  kinds  of  questions  in  the 
classroom. 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

39. 

employing  different  modem 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

instroctional  approaches  in  teaching 
Islamic  education 

should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

40. 

use  of  different  activities  in 

is 

1 2 

3 

4 5 

teaching  Islamic  education 

Should 

1 2 

3 

4 5 
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ARE  NIGERIAN  TEACHERS  READY  FOR  SCHOOL 
REFORM?  AN  EMPIRICAL  INVESTIGATION 


Tony  Aladejana 
Obafemi  Awolowo  University 
Nigeria 


INTRODUCTION 

Teachers  are  at  the  centre  of  any  educational  system.  They  are  perhaps  the  most 
influential  group  of  professionals  within  the  school  system.  The  professional  and 
attitudinal  preparedness  of  teachers  for  school  reforms  should  be  a critical  &ctor  in  the 
logistics  of  planning  for  educational  re-structuring. 

It  makes  little  sense  to  introduce  reforms  into  a school  system  manned  by  a tired, 
frustrated  and  lethaigic  teaching  labour  force.  Educational  innovations  should  be 
introduced  within  an  enabling  environment  Teachers  must  be  contented  with  their  jobs 
before  they  could  be  asked  to  take  on  additional  responsibility.  Perhaps,  Nigerians 
efforts  at  educational  reforms  in  post  independence  years  failed  to  yield  the  desired 
result  largely  because  Nigerian  teachers  are  simply  too  frustrated  to  take  any  reforms 
seriously.  Therefore,  educational  directives  stipulating  reforms  are  often  politely 
received  but  tactically  shelved  by  a largely  indifferent  and  fiiistrated  teaching  force. 
Data  about  the  morale  of  Nigerian  teachers  are  not  encouraging.  For  illustration, 
Otegbade  (1993);  Odebiyi  (1970);  Ogundele  (1996),  to  mention  a few,  indicate  that 
Nigerian  teachers  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  their  job.  Though  no  Nigerian  study  seems 
to  have  investigated  the  receptiveness  ofNigerian  teachers,  to  educational  innovations. 
This  may  be  due  to  the  common  sense  implication  of  not  expecting  a dissatisfied  labour 
force  to  show  any  commitment  for  innovation.  Jousha  (1970),  in  his  examination  of 
workload  of  teachers  and  it's  relations  to  job  satisfaction  submits  that  it  is  not  advisable 
to  ask  dissatisfied  staff  to  take  up  an  additional  responsibility.  Describing  the  plight  of 
the  Nigerian  teachers,  Joshua  (1970)  submits  that  "the  status  of  the  teaching  profession 
is  low.  Recruitment  has  been  haphazard  while  training  has  been  inadequate.  The 
teachers  often  do  not  get  adequate  salary  to  keep  him  contented  or  to  enable  him  to 
maintain  a standard  of  life  comparable  to  that  of  others  having  the  same  qualification". 
In  essence,  Nigerian  teachers  are  not  likely  to  take  up  additional  responsibility  inherent 
in  educational  reforms.  Odebiyi  (1970)  in  his  research  work  on  some  aspects  of  teachers 
task  and  job  satisfaction,  reports  that  Nigerian  teachers  are  generally  ill-  equipped  and 
dissatisfied  with  their  jobs.  This  is  in  line  with  other  research  studies  on  Nigerian 
teachers  morale.  All  these  data  become  a source  of  concern  when  considered  with  the 
crisis  condition  currently  pervading  Nigerian  educational  system.  Public  education  in 
Nigeria  is  perhaps  at  a crossroads  where  these  are  two  main  options.  The  first  is  to  find  a 
way  out  of  the  current  wave  of  crisis  in  the  educational  system.  The  second  option 
seems  to  be  to  keep  on  watching  and  allow  the  system  to  sort  itself  out.  This  second 
option  may  lead  to  disaster  for  the  educational  system.  The  first  options  is  the  only 
reasonable  options  to  consider.  This  option  however,  involves  widespread  innovations 
and  educational  restructuring.  But  the  central  question  is,  is  the  Nigerian  teaching  force 
emotionally  prepared  to  pay  the  price  of  salvaging  Nigerian  educational  system.  This  is 
why  this  stu<fy  is  interested  in  conducting  an  empirical  investigation  of  teachers 
preparedness  for  school  reforms.  Since  most  educational  systems  all  over  the  world  are 
engaging  in  educational  restructuring  and  reforms,  Nigeria  cannot  afford  to  be  an 
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exception.  Coombs  (1968)  is  even  advocating  the  institutionalization  of  innovation  into 
the  educational  ^tem.  This  according  to  him  is  the  most  viable  strategy  of  responding 
to  widespread  crisis  in  the  educational  system.  This  implies  that  Nigerian  educational 
policy  makers  should  take  inq>rovement  of  teachers  morale  veiy  seriously.  For 
educational  system  to  keep  pace  with  the  speed  and  tide  of  human  civilization,  teachers 
must  be  happy  and  contented  with  their  job.  Radical  improvement  of  teacher’s  morale  is 
perhaps  the  first  step  towards  making  the  educational  system  receptive  to  change  and 
iimovations. 

Research  Questions 

The  following  are  the  research  questions  that  directed  the  focus  of  the  study. 

1 . Are  Nigerian  secondary  school  teachers  well-disposed  towards  school  reform? 

2.  Are  Nigerian  secondary  school  teachers  keenly  interested  in  re-training  and  in 
service  education? 

3.  Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  teachers  receptiveness  to  school  reforms 
and  their  job  satisfaction? 

4.  Do  teachers  receptiveness  to  schools  reforms  and  their  job  satisfaction  vary 
significantly  across  Uiban  and  Rural  areas? 

METHODOLOGY 


The  study  sample  was  drawn  fl'om  twenty  secondary  schools  in  Osun  state  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria.  Three  hundred  teachers  were  sampled  an  the  study.  The  in 
schools  covered  are  equally  distributed  in  urban  and  rural  centres.  In  fact  ten  schools- 
each  were  purposefully  selected  for  the  study.  Twenty  teachers  were  randomly  selected 
in  each  of  the  ten  urban  secondary  schools  while  ten  teachers  were  on  the  other  hand 
randomly  sampled  in  each  of  the  rural  secondary  school. 

Altogether  300  teachers  ultimately  formed  tjhe  sample  of  the  study. 

Instrument 

Two  different  types  of  self-constructed  questiormaires  were  used  in  the  study.  The  first 
instrument  is  ten  item-linkert  scale  specifically  designed  to  collect  information  about  the 
receptiveness  of  teachers  to  school  reforms.  The  higher  the  score  of  each  respondent  the 
more  pronounced  is  the  receptiveness  of  such  respondents  to  school  reforms. 

The  second  questionnaire  is  a ten  item  teachers  job-satisfaction  questiormaire.  This 
questionnaire  also  has  a five  point  linkers  scale  response  format.  The  higher  the  score  of 
Imkert  respondents  on  this  scale  the  higher  their  job-satisfaction.  The  first  and  second 
instrument  have  test-re-test  reliabdity  coefficient  of  .076  and  .085  respectively. 


Subject 
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Procedure 


The  investigator  personally  administered  the  questionnaire,  in  all  the  secondary 
schools  covered  in  the  study.  On  reaching  each  school,  the  consent  of  the  school 
principal  was  sought  before  commencement  or  questionnaire  administration.  Completed 
questionnaire  were  duly  cross  checked  in  each  school  visited.  Tliis  is  to  ensure  minimum 
or  even  zero  attraction  level.  Data  gathered  were  analyzed  along  the  direction  of  the 
research  questions  earlier  stated 

Results 


1.  Research  Question  1:  This  question  states:  Are  Nigerian  secondary  school 
teachers  well  disposed  towards  school  Reforms? 

In  order  to  provide  answer  to  this  question,  the  scores  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Study  on  the  school  Reforms,  Receptiveness  scale  were  sub-divided  into  four 
distinct  divisions: 


These  are: 


0-21 

Not  Receptive 

22-24 

Undecided 

25-30 

Receptive 

31  40 

Higlily  Receptive 

Tlie  highest  scorable  total  on  tliis  instrument  is  40.  Tlie  liiglier  tlie  score,  tlie  more 
receptive  the  respondent  to  school  Reforms.  Tlie  classifications  adopted  above  is  in 
agreement  with  categorization  previous  research  studies  such  Owuamanam  (1979) 
and  Alao  (1981). 

The  responses  of  the  subjects  of  the  study  when  subjected  to  the  procedure  of 
analysis  indicated  above  yield  the  data  in  the  (Table  1). 


Table  (1) 

showing:  Receptiveness  of  Nigerian  Secondary  School  Teachers 
to  School  Reforms 


Level  of 
Receptiveness 

Not 

Receptive 

Undecided 

Receptive 

Highly 

Receptive 

Total 

No  of  Subject 

9 

6 

166 

119 

300 

Percentage 

3% 

2% 

53.33% 

39.67% 

100% 

As  shown  in  table  one  only  9 subjects  or  3%  of  subject  population  were  not 
Receptive  to  school  Reforms  , while  6 subject  or  2%  of  study  sample  were 
undecided  . 166  subjects  or  53.33%  were  found  to  be  receptive  to  school  Reforms. 
119  subjects  were  found  to  be  very  highly  receptive  to  school  Reforms.  This 
represented  39.67%  of  the  above  subject  sample. 

2.  Research  Question  2:  This  question  states:  Are  Nigerian  teachers  keenly  interested 
in  retraining  and  in  service  Education. 
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To  answer  this  question,  the  responses  of  subjects  to  the  items  on  retraining  and 
in-service  education  on  school  reforms  Receptiveness  scale  were  collated  for 
frequencies  and  percentages.  Table  2 presents  the  data  yielded  in  the  analysis. 


Table  (2) 


Level  of 
Receptiveness 

Not 

Receptive 

Undecided 

Receptive 

Highly 

Receptive 

Total 

No  of  Subject 

12 

4 

180 

104 

300 

Percentage 

4% 

1.33% 

60% 

34.67% 

100% 

As  indicated  in  the  table,  only  12  subjects  were  not  well  disposed  to  in-service 
education  while  only  4 were  undecided.  180  subjects  or  60%  of  study  sample  were 
found  receptive  to  in-service  education  while  104  subjects  or  34.67%  of  the  study 
sample  were  found  to  be  highly  well  disposed  to  in-service  education. 


3.  Research  Question  3 - states: 

Is  there  a significant  relationship  between  teachers'  receptiveness  to  school  Reforms 
and  their  job  satisfaction? 


To  answer  this  question,  the  scores  of  the  subject  on  the  school  Reforms 
Receptiveness  scale  on  one  hand  were  correlated  with  the  scores  of  the  subjects  on 
the  job-satisfaction  scale  on  the  other.  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation 
Coefficient  was  adopted.  Table  3 below  presents  the  data  yielded  in  the  correlation 
analysis. 


Table  (3) 

showing  Correlation  between  Teachers' 


Job-satisfaction  and  their  Recept 

tiveness  to  school  Reforms. 

zx 

zx^ 

N 

X 

r 

Reforms’ 

Receptiveness 

8992 

276672 

300 

29.97 

0.026 

Job-satisfaction 

2750 

134314 

300 

9.167 

It  should  be  seen  tliat  a correlation  coefficient  of  r .026  was  found  between 
teachers'  job  satisfaction  and  their  receptiveness  to  school  Reforms.  This  correlation 
was  not  found  to  be  statistically  significant. 

4.  Research  Question  4:  Do  Teachers  Receptiveness  to  school  Reforms  and  their 
job-satisfaction  vary  significantly  across  Urban  and  Rural  areas. 

To  answer  tliis  question. 

Two  students  T test  analysis  were  carried  out.  The  first  was  to  find  out  whether 
teachers  in  rural  and  urban  areas  differ  significantly  in  their  receptiveness  to  school 
Reforms.  The  second  found  out  whether  tliis  same  set  of  teachers  also  differ 
significantly  on  their  job-satisfaction  scores. 

Table  4a  and  4b  present  the  data  generated  from  the  analysis. 
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4a:  T-test  Analysis  of  School  Reform 
R^eptiveness  of  Teachers  in  Urban  and  Rural  Area 


Group 

No 

X 

S.D 

df 

tc 

Remark 

Teachers  in 
Urban  Areas 

200 

37.575 

26.69 

99 

.0364 

Not 

Significant 

Teachers  in 
Rural  Areas 

100 

36.67 

16.18 

4b:  T-test  Analysis  of  Job-satisfaction  of  Teachers  in  Urban  and  Rural  Setting 


Group 

No 

X 

S.D 

df 

tc 

Remark 

Teachers  in 
Urban  Areas 

200 

12.39 

5.39 

99 

2.014 

Not 

Significant 

Teachers  in 
Rural  Areas 

100 

11.11 

4.96 

DISCUSSIONS 

It  could  be  confirmed  from  the  findings  of  this  study  that  Nigerian  teachers  are  ready 
for  school  Reforms.  The  responses  of  the  300  hundred  Nigerian  teachers  sampled  in  this 
study  confirm  that  the  majority  of  them  are  receptive  to  school  Reforms.  More  than  95% 
of  the  subjects'  sampled  were  found  to  be  receptive  to  school  Reforms  This  finding 
perhaps  indicates  a deep-seated  conviction  in  the  minds  of  Nigerian  teachers  that 
management  and  running  of  Nigerian  school  need  overhauhng.  It  is  there  fore  pleasing 
that  teachers  on  the  field  are  receptive  for  any  forthcoming  reforms. 

The  majority  of  Nigerian  teachers  sampled  in  the  study  were  also  very  receptive  to 
in-service  education.  In  fact  about  94%  of  the  300  teachers  sampled  found  in-service 
education  desirable.  Regrettably.  Nigerian  teachers  are  not  often  provided  with  the 
opportunity  of  in-service  education.  This  study  did  find  a statistically  significant 
correlation  between  teachers  job-satisfaction  and  their  receptiveness  to  school  reforms. 
This  finding  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  two  constructs  involved.  Job-satisfaction  is 
more  real  and  immediate  to  teachers  than  receptiveness  to  reforms  which  is  often 
anticipated  and  future  oriented.  It  is  not  likely  to  find  a significant  correlation  between 
two  such  variables. 

This  study  did  not  find  any  significant  difference  in  tlie  receptiveness  of  Urban 
teachers  to  school  reforms  and  those  teachers  fl-om  rural  setting.  Tlus  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  school  Reforms  should  apply  to  all  school  no  matter  the  setting.  This  is  perhaps 
while  both  urban  and  rural  teachers  exhibit  similar  patters  of  receptiveness  to  school 
reforms.  Tlie  findings  on  the  job-satisfaction  of  teachers  from  urban  and  rural  areas 
confirm  that  urban  teachers  are  significantly  more  satisfied  witli  their  jobs  than  their 
counter-part  in  rural  areas.  In  fact,  the  findings  of  this  study  on  teachers' morale  appear 
disturbing  More  than  40%  of  the  subject  sampled  are  not  happy  with  their  jobs.  TTus  is 
perhaps  why  teachers  job-satisfaction  will  not  correlate  significantly  with  their 
receptiveness  to  school  reforms.  Teachers  from  rural  settings  appear  to  be  a special 
group  whose  morale  need  urgent  enhancement.  It  does  not  augur  well  for  a country  with 
vast  rural  population  like  Nigeria  to  harbour  a largely  dissatisfied  teaching  force  in  her 
school  in  the  rural  areas. 

This  stu^  should  however  end  with  a note  of  warning  The  high  receptiveness  of 
Nigerian  teachers  to  school  reforms  as  reported  in  this  study  should  not  be  interpreted 
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out  of  contest.  Receptiveness  to  school  Reform  as  conceived  in  this  study  is  an 
anticipated  or  future  oriented  one.  It  is  not  a receptiveness  to  reforms  already  on  ground. 
One  needs  to  make  this  clarification,  because  the  job-satisfaction  of  teachers  sampled  in 
the  study  does  not  indicate  that  such  teachers  will  be  enthusiastic  about  implementing 
any  school  reform.  It  perliaps  does  not  make  much  sense  to  ask  dis-satisfied  teachers  to 
introduce  clianges  into  tlie  school. 

It  is  therefore  one  tiling  to  indicate  that  one  is  receptive  to  school  reforms,  it  is  quite 
a different  thing  to  be  willing  to  actually  implement  school  reform.  It  appears  Job 
morale,  which  is  patently  lacking  amongst  Nigerian  teacher  makes  the  difference 
Nigerian  educational  policy  makers  should  therefore  make  urgent  and  more  committed 
efforts  to  change  the  morale  of  Nigerian  teachers.  No  country  could  move  forward,  with 
a largely  dis-satisfied  teaching  manpower. 
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FAFUNWA'S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  REFORMS  IN  NIGERIA 


TonyAladejam  and  KayodeAlao 
Obafemi  Awolowo  University 
Nigeria 


INTRODUCTION 

Our  aim  in  this  paper  is  to  delineate  the  unique  contributions  Professor  Aliu 
Babatunde  Fafiinwa  has  made  to  teacher  education  reforms  in  Nigeria.  To  achieve  tliis, 
we  will  commence  with  his  radical  and  innovative  ideas  on  teacher  education  when  he 
was  the  Dean  ofthe  Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka,  1961  - 1966. 
Then  we  will  discuss  his  role  in  the  preparation  and  formulation  of  the  National  Policy 
on  EducatioiL  The  paper  will  also  examine  his  ideas  of  a competent  teacher  and  the  type 
of  training  programme  suitable.  Finally,  we  will  discuss  his  Ife  Six  Year  Primary 
Education  Project. 

1.  University  of  Nigeria,  Nsukka,  1961  -1966 

Actually,  before  Professor  Fafimwa  took  up  teaching  appointment  at  Nsukka,  he  had 
spent  about  a year  at  Ahmadiyya  College  as  a senior  tutor.  One  could  categorically 
claim  that  it  was  here  that  he  started  to  nurse  the  idea  that  teacher  education  in  Nigeria 
needed  reforms.  While  in  the  school,  he  spearheaded  the  formulation  of  a code  of 
conduct  for  the  teachers  along  with  school  rules  and  relations  for  the  pupils.  At 
Ahmadiyya  also,  he  reaUsed  that  lack  of  competent  teache]^  contributed  immensely  to 
the  Nigerian  educational  system  being  too  examination  oriented.  Although  the  step  he 
took  at  that  time  to  have  a discussion  with  the  Registrar  of  the  West  African 
Examination  Council  did  not  solve  the  problem,  tlie  Nigerian  National  Policy  on 
education  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  leading  architects  has  considerably  de-emphasised 
the  importance  place  on  examinations. 

At  Nsukka,  Fafimwa  led  the  academic's  members  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  to 
pioneer  the  training  of  a set  of  first  degree  holders  in  education  thereby  becoming  the 
first  Dean  of  Education  in  Nigeria  and  indeed  in  Africa  to  acliieve  such  a success  in  tlie 
area  of  teacher  education.  Historically,  the  common  practice  before  then  was  for 
teachers  to  receive  a degree  in  another  discpline  other  tlian  education  and  later  to  be 
trained  as  a post-graduate  student  for  nine  months  to  be  qualified  to  earn  a diploma  in 
education.  Fa^wa  considered  this  to  be  grossly  inadequate. 

Another  remarkable  contribution  of  Fafimwa  at  Nsukka  to  teacher  education  reform 
in  Nigeria  is  the  introduction  and  development  of  the  Nigeria  Certificate  in  Education 
teacher  preparation  programme.  This  programme  later  become  so  popular  that  its 
demands  could  not  be  handled  by  the  Nigerian  Universities.  Thus  there  is  hardly  any 
state  in  Nigeria  now  which  has  not  established  a college  of  education  to  train  teachers 
for  the  Nigeria  Certificate  in  Education. 

Now  the  Nigerian  National  Policy  on  Education  has  strongly  recommended  (Section 
9,  paragraph  61)  that  the  holders  of  N.C.E.  should  form  the  core  and  be  the  minimum 
teaching  qualification  in  Nigeria  as  fi'om  1998.  Hardly  would  anyone  realise  that  this 
endeavour  started  as  a university  initiated  course  under  the  creative  leadership  and 
foresight  plaiming  of  Professor  Fafimwa. 
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It  was  also  while  at  Nsukka  that  he  initiated  the  long  vacation  education  programme 
for  primary  school  teachers.  Although  the  programme  has  assumed  different  dimensions 
in  recent  years,  the  original  aim  remain^  - the  improvement  of  the  Nigerian  teachers' 
teaching  competencies. 

Lastly  at  Nsukka  though  this  point  may  not  be  regarded  as  a strong  one  for  our  thesis 
that  he  contributed  to  teacher  education  reforms  in  Nigeria,  still  it  needs  to  be  made. 
When  he  was  compelled  by  circumstances,  he  experimented  with  the  admission  of 
Grade  Two  Teachers  for  the  degree  programme  in  education  when  such  entry 
qua^cation  would  be  considered  too  low  for  admission  to  degree  courses  under  the 
British  Colonial  system.  The  experiment  worked.  Thus  it  was  realised  that  some 
qualified  grade  two  teachers  could  be  attractive  materials  for  degree  training  in 
educatioa 

Fafimwa,  being  a pioneering  educator  in  Nigeria,  has  a strong  flair  for  creativity, 
iimovations  and  experimentation.  He  does  not  believe  in  failure.  He  always  says,  let's  try 
and  see.  In  addition,  he  always  relies  on  the  workability  and  social  need  of  his 
innovation,  as  evident  from  the  reforms  cited  above. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  he  often  met  with  some  opposition,  for 
example,  his  degree  programme  was  met  with  skepticism  at  tlte  University  of  Ibadan, 
however,  it  was  later  realised  that  the  experiment  was  a landmark  in  the  history  of 
teacher  education  reforms  in  Nigeria.  But  he  was  convinced  that  such  a reformation  was 
necessary  in  an  independent  Nigeria.  Today,  it  seems  evident  that  the  best  crop  of 
teachers  in  Nigeria  are  the  products  of  Faftmwa's  Nsukka  experiment 

2.  Preparation  and  Formulation  of  the  Nigerian  National  Policy  on  Education 

In  the  September  1966  issue  of  Educational  Innovation  and  Information  dedicated  to 
the  role  of  teachers,  the  Director  of  International  Bureau  of  Education,  Juan  Carlos 
Tedesco  observed  thus;  "the  experience  of  recent  decades  has  confirmed  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  continue  reforming  education  systems  without  taking  the  teachers  into 
consideration;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  also  confirmed  that  we  cannot  ask  teachers  to 
change  without  education  itself  changing.  The  success  of  educational  policies  depends 
to  a great  extent  on  the  integrated  nature  of  their  training;  With  that  brief  introduction  to 
this  section  of  the  paper,  we  believe  that  Professor  Fafimwa  deliberately  proposed  to  the 
Nigerian  Joint  Consultative  Committee  on  Education  at  Enugu,  Nigeria,  in  1964  thus 
"be  it  resolved  that  the  JCC  under  the  leadership  of  the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education 
convene  a two  week  conference  of  a cross-section  of  the  Nigerian  public  to  review  the 
present  system  of  education  in  Nigeria  to  determine  the  end  to  which  education  should 
serve  in  an  independent  Nigeria". 

Characteristic  of  his  innovations,  this  proposal  was  violently  objected  to  by  some 
members  of  the  committee  at  the  initial  stage.  When  it  was  eventually  approved,  the 
summer  of  1966  was  fixed  for  the  conference.  But  due  to  the  civil  war  that  broke  out 
during  the  summer  of  that  year,  the  conference  was  postponed  indefinitely. 

In  his  paper  when  the  conference  was  finally  convened  September  8 - 12, 1969  titled 
"The  Purpose  of  Teacher  Education"  Prof  Faftmwa  suggested  far-reaching  ideas  for 
teacher  education  reforms  in  Nigeria 

Some  of  his  recommendations  include: 

1)  Raise  the  pre-requisite  for  the  entry  to  teachers  colleges  to  a full  secondary 

educatioa 


2)  Raise  the  status  of  the  teacher  and  reclassify  teacher  as  (a)  Professional  (b) 
Intermediate  and  (c)  Auxiliary. 

3)  Encourage  teachers  association  to  establish  an  appropriate  code  of  ethics  as  well  as 
an  effective  disciplinary  system  in  order  to  become  professional  both  in  theory  and 
in  practice. 


4)  Govenunents  and  ministries  should  consult  teachers  more  frequently  and  effectively 
before  new  policies  affecting  teachers  in  particular  and  education  in  general  are 
promulgated. 

5)  Pay  a higher  salary  to  teachers  who  work  in  the  rural  areas;  at  least  a twenty-five  to 
forty  per  cent  increase  in  their  salary  will  offer  the  necessary  incentive. 

6)  Centralise  teachers'  college  in  a few  areas  and  reduce  the  present  179  teacher  training 
colleges  to  about  thirty  or  less  for  the  whole  country  .Each  college  will  have  an  intake 
of  500  to  5,000  and  will  be  comprehensive  in  that  it  will  offer  courses  for  pre  school, 
nursery,  primary  and  secondary  courses  as  well  as  teclmical,  commercial,  home 
economics  and  agricultural  teacher  education.  All  successful  candidate.*;  will  offer  a 
three  year  course,  receive  the  same  type  of  certificate  and  all  certificates  will  have 
parity  of  esteem  as  well  as  attract  the  same  salary.  Able  students  fix>m  the  teachers' 
college  may  proceed  to  complete  a two-year  degree  course  in  their  area  of 
specialization. 

7)  University  Institute  ofEducation  should  assume  fiill  responsibility  for  the  education 
of  the  teachers  of  teachers  and  provide  diploma  courses  for  new  university  lecturers. 

8)  The  holders  of  B.A/B.Sc.  (Education),  B.Ed.  and  the  N.C.E.  or  its  equivalent  should 
be  recognised  for  incremental  and  promotional  purposes. 

Section  9 of  Federal  Republic  of  Nigeria's  National  Policy  on  education  (Revised 
1981)  devoted  to  Teacher  Vacation  has  twenty-six  articles.  There  is  not  one  of  these 
that  Professor  Fafunwa  has  not  suggested  as  far  back  as  1967.  All  these  and  others  not 
included  are  documented  in  his  book  New  Perspectives  in  African  Education.  No 
wonder  then  that  Aladejana  and  Alao  stated  in  Ahu  Babatunde  Fafimwar  His 
Educational  Philosophy  and  Contributions  to  Nigerian  Education  (1993)  thus:  "As  the 
Federal  Minister  of  Education,  Fafunwa  was  charged  with  the  important  responsibility 
of  evaluating,  protecting,  defending,  preserving,  interpreting  and  implementing  the 
National  Policy  on  educatioiL 

3.  Competent  Teacher 

Professor  Fafunwa  believes  that  a good  teacher  should  be  trained  to  be  competent. 
According  to  him  (1967)  a competent  teacher  must  have  the  necessary  ability,  authority, 
skill  and  knowledge  to  enable  him  perform  his  duties  in  and  outside  the  classroom.  He 
contends  thus  "at  a less  formal  level  the  competent  teacher  is  a good  citizen,  a 
community  leader,  an  innovator  or  an  enlightened  parent  "(P.83).  Not  only  that,  he 
believes  that  one  of  the  most  enduring  ways  to  be  a competent  teacher  is  to  able  to 
relate  and  identify  with  the  people.  According  to  him:  The  teacher  should  be  so  educated 
that  his  duty  should  extend  beyond  the  classroom.  Sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
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people  and  their  problems  and  full  identification  with  the  people  among  whom  the 
teacher  works  are  two  of  them  most  essential  factors  that  will  contribute  to  the  people's 
acceptance  of  the  teachers  leadership  (PP  93  and  95). 

He  beUeves  (1967)  that  the  coiuse  of  events  must  be  changed  by  teachers  "in  the  new 
world  a coming"  (Pg  iii).  To  ^cilitate  this  change,  competent  teachers  must  be  at  the 
vanguard  of  educational  reforms.  For  this  to  happen,  the  teachers  must  be  trained  and 
educated  most  competently. 

Therefore  he  beUeves  that  teacher  education  must  be  related  to  every  phase  of 
development  ...  but  no  adequate  training  can  take  place  without  competent  teachers  to 
handle  the  progranunes"  (1967,  p.82)  A teacher  b^mes  competent  through  training, 
education  and  dedication. 

For  him,  teaching  is  a monumental  task,  which  affords  one  the  ask  opportunity  to 
think,  ask  questions  and  participate  by  disagreeing  with  the  teacher  in  order  to  foster 
better  understanding  for  living.  His  challenge  to  teachers  to  be  flexible  rests  on  these 
phrases  "to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  African  age",  "Willingness  to  share  new 
information  and  skills",  "Readiness  to  seek  more  knowledge",  "being  willing  to 
experiment"  and  "not  to  be  afraid  of  failure".  All  these  call  for  flexible  reforms  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  According  to  him  flexibility  is  built  into  the  teachers  education 
programmes  and  training  as  a professional  teacher. 

Fafunwa  has  also  made  tremendous  contributions  towards  teacher  education  reforms 
in  his  suggested  programmes.  He  has  consistently  argued  tliat  in  order  for  a teacher  to 
possess  the  qualities  of  a competent  and  flexible  teacher,  he  must  have  gone  tluough  the 
required  training,  education  and  experience.  Thus  "it  is  mandatory  that  we  educate  our 
teachers,  under  one  roof  (Fafimwa  1969,  P.90).  This  means  that  ^1  teachers  education 
programmes  from  the  kindergarten  to  tlie  secondary  should  take  place  in  one  type  of 
institutioa  He  argues  that  this  will  foster  "a  sense  of  belonging  to  the  same  profession". 
He  presents  three  essential  areas  of  teacher  education  in  his  programme. 

(a)  General  education: 

All  candidates  wishing  to  join  the  teaching  profession  must  learn  the  following; 

(i)  Social  sciences  for  the  understanding  of  the  social  and  economic  forces  within 
the  society. 

(ii)  Natural  sciences  for  sciences  for  scientific  knowledge  and  some  understanding 
of  natural  things  around,  below  and  above  hirrL 

(iii)  Hirmanities  which  the  teacher  needs  to  broaden  his  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  local,  national  and  contemporary  world  Uterature. 

(b)  The  second  aspect  of  his  programme  is  subject  matter  or  specialized  education.  This 
refers  to  such  specific  subjects  as  history,  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  music,  fine  art,  etc.  Or  as  he  simply  terms  it  "vigorous  standard" 

(c)  The  third  of  his  programme  is  professional  training  Fafunwa  believes  that  a 
prospective  professional  teacher  must  undergo  at  least  three  years  of  intensive 
training  during  which  time  he  must  undergo  the  necessary  and  required  training  to 
complete  such  foimdations  of  education  courses  as,  philosophical,  historical,  and 
sociological.  There  are  others  like  comparative  education,  method  courses,  teaching 
practice  and  teaching  intrenship.  In  1991,  while  still  the  Nigerian  Federal  Minister  of 
Education  and  Youths  Development,  he  persuaded  the  members  of  the  National 
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Council  on  Education  to  make  1995  the  deadline  for  all  untrained  and/or 
uncertificated  teachers  should  be  employed  by  the  states  or  any  of  the  local 
governments . 

Also,  under  his  leadership,  the  National  Council  on  Education  proposed  to  the 
Federal  Government  that  by  1988/1999  academic  session,  all  teachers  in  the  primary 
schools  should  be  holders  of  the  Nigeria  Certificate  of  Educatioa  In  addition,  only 
graduates  in  education  or  those  with  accredited  postgraduate  diploma  in  education  will 
be  employed  to  teach  at  the  secondary  and  tertiary  levels.  If  these  proposals  are  adhered 
to,  from  October  1998,  there  will  be  only  two  categories  of  teachers  in  the  Nigerian 
educational  system,  certificated  and  uncertificated.  Only  certificated  and  Nigeria 
Certificate  of  Education  holders  will  be  adjudged  to  be  professionally  qualified  and 
registered  as  such  to  teach  in  the  school  system.  All  others  will  be  auxiUary  teachers 
until  they  are  fully  certified  within  a specified  time  after  which  they  will  not  be 
permitted  to  teach  in  any  of  the  educational  institutions.  To  Fafunwa,  it  was  a dream 
come  true  after  twenty-two  years  of  concerted  effort  in  this  directioa  To  top  it  all,  he 
caused  a decree  to  be  drafted  setting  up  the  much  awaited  Teachers  Registration  Council 
before  the  end  of  his  tenure  as  the  Honourable  Miruster  of  Education  and  Youth 
Development. 

At  the  National  Curriculum  Conference  8-12  September  1969,  Fafunwa  concluded 
his  paper  on  "The  Purpose  of  Teacher  Education  thus:  In  conclusion,  may  I reiterate  that 
teacher  education  is  irutimately  related  to  the  ever  recurring  problem  of  the  need  for 
trained  manpower  in  Nigeria  and  therefore  affects  the  social,  political  and  economic 
spheres  of  our  lives.  Teaching,  more  than  any  other  profession  touches  the  life  of 
practically  every  citizen  either  as  students,  parents,  guardians  or  admirustrators  and 
planners.  To  treat  the  teaching  profession  with  levity  and  careless  abandon  is  to  damn 
our  own  future.  A poorly  trained  and  unsure  teacher  will  likely  produce  a poor  doctor, 
engineer,  architect,  fellow  teacher  and  the  like.  The  services  of  the  teacher  are 
indispensable  to  a nation,  for  they,  more  than  any  other  professional  group,  influence  the 
Uves  of  the  Nigerian  youth  and  therefore  the  nation's  future  4 (pp.  96  -97). 

Teaching  In  the  Mother  Tongue 

It  remains  one  point  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pedagogical  reform  efforts  of  Professor 
Fafunwa-instructing  primary  school  pupils  in  their  mother  tongue. 

There  are  two  historical  perspectives  to  this  aspect  of  Fafunwa's  reform  efforts.  One 
was  told  by  Professor  Babatunde  Ipaye  during  the  First  Foundation  Armual  Lecture  of 
Fafunwa  ^ucational  Foundation  titled"  The  Fafunwa  Phenomenon  in  Nigerian 
Education",  held  on  September  23,  1996.  Ipaye  discussed  at  length  how  "the  colottial 
government  did  not  interfere  with  the  use  and  teaching  of  the  mother  tongues  in  mission 
schools  between  1842  and  1881;  However  with  the  begituiing  of  government 
participation  in  and  control  of  education,  the  indigenous  languages  began  to  suffer  some 
set  back".  Thus,  clause  10  section  5 of  the  1882  Education  Ordinance  specifically 
provided  that  grants  would  only  be  paid  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  EngUsh 
Language  and  not  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  vernaculars  "(Ipaye,  1966,  page  20). 

Professor  Fafunwa  is  one  of  those  who  struggled  against  the  colorual  recalcitranne  to 
instruct  Nigerian  children  in  their  mother  tongue. 

The  second  historical  background  relates  to  Fafunwa  and  his  relations  who  worked  at 
the  Nigerian  Railways  According  to  him,  many  of  his  relations  including  his  father 
worked  with  the  Railways,  some  as  illiterate  technicians,  many  of  whom  developed  the 
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habit  of  "Yorubanising"  the  technical  terms.  Thus,  there  were  such  "Yorubanised"  words 
as  "Kopulu"  for  couple,  "boila"  for  boiler,  "wosa"ibr  washer,  "wagonu"  for  wargon  and 
"braketi"  for  bracket,  (Fafunwa,  Up  and  on  1996  p.  20). 

The  Me  Six  Year  Primary  Project 

It  is  the  Ife  Six  Year  Primary  Project  that  Fafunwa  used  to  hypothise  and  prove  his 
thesis  that  teaching  a child  in  his  mother  tongue  at  the  piimaiy  level  will  help  that  child 
to  learn,  understand  and  achieve  better  than  teaching  him/her  in  a foreign  language  like 
the  English  Language.  The  project  was  generally  seen  as  one  of  his  original  and  radical 
contributions  to  the  reformation  of  teaching  and  learning  in  Nigeria  as  a strategy  for 
development.  Thus  Aladejana  and  Alao  reasoned  that  the  importance  placed  on  primary 
education  in  the  National  Policy  on  Education  convinced  him  that  if  the  necessary  ari|d 
sufficient  researches  were  conducted  in  the  area  of  primary  education  in  the  mother 
tongue  Nigeria  would  be  or  would  have  been  in  a better  position  to  boast  that 
educational  policy  is  in  the  point  of  vantage  to  contribute  to  natiorial  development. 

Seven  objectives  were  initially  designed  for  the  project,  namely,  to: 

(a)  "adopt  a primary  one  class  of  thirty  to  forty  Yoruba  children  in  a given  primary 
school  in  Ile-Ife,  Nigeria; 

(b)  teach  them  in  Yoruba  as  a medium  of  instruction  throughout  primary  school; 

(c)  teach  English  to  them  as  a second  language  from  the  first  day  of  school  and 
throughout  the  course; 

(d)  arrange  with  a secondary  school  in  Ile-Ife  to  admit  all  the  children  after  primary 
education; 

(e)  give  an  intensive  course  in  English  during  the  first  year  in  the  secondary  school; 

(f)  let  the  children  complete  the  rest  of  secondary  school  normally; 

(g)  compare  the  experimental  children  with  others  primarily  in  terms  of  academic 
achievement,  arid  secondarily  in  terms  of  social  adjustment,  enterprise  and 
resourcefulness”  (Aladejana  and  Alao,  1993,  p.  53. 

Fafunwa  believes  that  instructing  in  the  mother  tongue  will  contribute  to  academic 
achievement,  resourcefulness  and  development  Thus,  according  to  him.  We  are  also 
aware  that  our  state  of  underdevelopment  ^ remained  for  so  long  largely  to  our  use  of 
English  and  French.  We  import  knowledge  and  skill  almost  exclusively  in  these  foreign 
languages  while  the  majority  of  our  people,  formers  and  craftren  perform  their  daily 
tasks  in  Yoruba,  Hausa,  Igbo,  Nupe,  Ijaw  etc.  Fafunwa,  1989,  p,  vii). 

CONCLUSION 

The  project  recorded  such  successes  in  terms  of  the  awareness  that  there  are 
"inunense  possibilities  for  the  use  of  any  African  language"  - for  example  one  hnnHreH 
and  forty-six  textbooks  were  produced  in  the  five  curricula  areas  identified  in  the  project 
(Science,  Mathematics,  Social  wd  Cultural  Studies,  Yomba  Language  and  English)  In 
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addition,  aocoiding  to  Fafiinwa.  One  major  thing  that  the  Ife  Project  has  achieved  is  th^t 
apart  fiom  the  fact  that  quite  a sizeable  percentage  of  the  foundation  students  had 
successfully  gone  through  both  secondary  school  and  tertiary  programmes,  they  had 
done  so  with  greater  ease  than  their  counterparts  from  the  regiilar  or  central  schools; 
and  had  proved  better  integrated  individuals,  well-adjusted,  more  resourceful  anrf 
decidedly  self-reliant,  Fafimwa,  1989,  P.  138. 


Adaralegbe,  A,  (Editor)  (1%9)  A Philosophy  for  Nigerian  Education.  Ibadan: 
Heienematm  Educational  Books  (Nig.  Ltd.),  pp.  95  — 96 

Aladejan^  Tony  1 & Alao.  Kavode.  (19931.  Aliu  Bahatunde  Fafimwa:  His  F/hinatinnal 
PhilosopW  and  Contributions  to  Nigerian  Educatioa  Lagos  : Academy  Press, 
P.80 

Professor  Fafimwa,  in  an  interview  agreed  that  this  1%7  work  could  be  regarded  as  one 
of  his  best  literary  contributions  to  African  and  indeed  Nigerian  educational 
reform.  The  book  has  been  reprinted  more  than  four  times. 

Adaralegbe,  A.  (Editor)  1969  pp.  96  - 97. 
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A STUDY  OF  INDUCTION  YEAR  PROGRAM  FOR 
BEGINNING  TEACHERS  IN  JORDAN 


Dr.  Mohamad  Kamal  Yousef  ALYAH 
Al-Isra'  University 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Upon  the  recommendations  of  Jordan  National  Conference  for  Educational 
Development,  it  was  resolved  that  as  from  1991-1992  admission  to  the  profession  will 
be  confined  to  qualified  teachers  who  hold  a university  degree  and  pass  a probationary 
year,  adding,  “candidates  who  prove  to  be  unsuitable  for  the  profession  will  be  weeded 
out”.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  conditions  under  which 
probationers  serve  in  the  schools  of  JordaiL  The  study  applied  a questiormaire,  drawing  a 
ten  percent  systematic  sample  of  all  teachers  attending  the  1995-1996  induction 
program,  all  school  heads  and  supervisors  in  three  Govemorates  of  Education  in 
Amman  the-capital,  about  60%  of  the  subjects  of  the  study  provided  usable  data  Among 
major  findings : 

1.  Written  material  is  available  for  organization  and  administration  of  induction 
courses  in  Jordan. 

2.  Begiimer  teachers  are  assigned  and  held  responsible  for  the  same  assignments 
and  responsibilities  as  veteran  teachers.  No  distinction  between  entiy-level 
proficiency  and  mastery-level  proficiency  is  observable  in  evaluating  new 
teachers. 

3.  New  teachers  indicated  that  they  do  not  keep  in  touch  with  their  sources  of 
supply:  the  universities  or  colleges  of  educ,  simply  becaue  they  are  overloaded 
with  teaching  responsibiUtes. 

4.  School  heads  as  well  as  educational  supervisors  are  over  burdened  with 
clerical  work,  to  support  supervisory  staff  perform  an  putstanding  job,  it  is 
recommended  that  master  teachers  are  assigned  in  every  school  or  a group  of 
nei^boring  schools  to  help  new  teachers  pass  the  bridging  period  between 
initial  and  in-service  training. 

5.  The  contribution  of  higher  education  has  yet  to  be  explored...  It  is 
recommended  that  universities  orient  their  graduates  and  condition  them  to  a 
self-felt  obUgation  to  get  involved  in  further  professional  courses.  It  is  also 
recommended  that  colleges  of  education  keep  track  of  their  graduates  for  both 
gmdance  and  feedback.  This  collaboration  and  communication  between  all 
probationary  organizers  help  to  formulate  precise  aims  and  to  develop  a body 
of  knowledge  for  their  induction  courses. 

1.  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  STUDY 

Jordan  holds  firm  belief  in  education  as  a potent  force  with  immense  possibilities  for 
the  development  of  social  and  economic  standards.  It  is  equally  believed  that  the  teacher 
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is  the  corner-stone  in  the  educational  edifice  and  any  reform  in  education  should  begin 
and  end  with  the  teacher  whose  knowledge,  skills  and  attitudes  determine  the  quality  of 
education  and  the  quality  of  education  determines  the  future  of  the  country. 

That's  most  probably  why  the  knotty  problem  of  obtaining  good  teachers  has  long 
been  a dear  goal  for  Jordanian  Educational  Authorities  and  in  an  attempt  to  reach  that 
ambitious  goal,  teacher  training  institutes  were  established  as  early  as  1950's;  admission 
to  those  institutes  was  open  for  students  holding  the  "General  Secondary  School 
Certificate  Examination  “GSSCE’.  One  year  of  professional  training  was  offered  to 
those  student  teachers  and  bn  graduation  they  were  appointed  to  serve  in  elementary  or 
middle  schools.  In  the  early  1970's  a two-  year  teacher  training  program  came  up  under 
the  umbrella  of  Community  Colleges  which  unpiecedently  spread  swiftly  all- over  the 
country.  The  expansion  of  this  type  of  intermediate  colleges  was  so  dramatic  that  in 
1984-1985  there  were  just  21  colleges  accommodating  11 196  students &just  within  five 
years  later  the  enrollment  escaladed  higher  to  reach  22645  students  enrolled  in  over  50 
community  colleges. 

The  accelerating  change  in  all  aspects  of  life  in  Jordan,  situated  in  the  great  land 
bridge  between  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia,  called  for  a comprehensive  appraisal  of  teacher 
education  so  as  to  respond  adequately  and  interact  effectively  to  the  emergent  New  Role 
of  the  teacher.  In  1987  and  upon  the  recoimnendations  of  the  National  Conference  for 
Educational  Development,^*^  it  was  resolved  the  candidates  for  entry  to  the  teaching 
profession  be  required  to  have  completed  first  university  degree  requirements 
(Professional  & academic  studies  for  a minimum  of  4 years),  with  the  stipi^don  that 
permanent  Teaching  Licence  would  be  granted  to  university  graduates  and  to  those  who 
would  pass  a Probationary  year  during  which  incompetent  new  teachers  should  be 
weeded  out  & the  competent  ones  would  be  retained  with  all  possible  mpjing  of 
incentives  & rewards. 

This  recommendation  has  been  in  effect  sincetheacademicyearof  1991-92.  The 
purpose  of  this  paper  then  is  to  investigate  one  aspect  of  this  recommendation,  namely 
the  nature,  extent  and  adequacy  of  the  induction  year  program  offered  to  probationers  in 
Jordan  . It  is  worth  mentioning  that  a Guide  for  Training  New  Teachers,  published  in 
June  1995,  came  to  state  that  the  objectives  of  the  induction  year  program  as  to  a<Y|iiaint 
New  teachers  with  the  essential  requirements  of  the  teachingjobaswellaswiththe 
rights  and  duties  of  teachers  joining  the  ranks.  It  was  added : since  New  Teachers  did 
not  practise  teaching  long  enough  dpring  their  pre-service  education,  they  often  draw 
upon  personal  impressions  & resort  to  hap-hazard  experimentation  and  this  quite  often 
ends  with  teaching  pitfalls  & blunders  which  leave  harmful  impact  upon  both  the  teacher 
& the  student  Therefore,  the  Guide  continues,  this  induction  year  program  has  been 
designed  to  assist  teachers  perform  their  duties  effectively.  The  above  mentioned  Guide 
embodies  three  sections  : ONE  refers  to  the  objectives,  the  rationale  & the  know  -how  to 
implement  the  program.  TWO  acquaints  new  teachers  with  their  duties  & rights,  the 
code  of  teaching  ethics,  the  generic  competencies  of  teaching  such  as ; lesson-notes, 
class-discipline,  teacher-  made  tests  ..etc.,  section  THREE  focuses  upon  school 
curricula,  textbooks  with  reference  to  methods  of  teaching  special  subjects.® 


^**  Jordan  Miiiistry  of  Education  (J.M.E).  Plan  for  the  Implenientation  of  the 
Recommendations  of  the  National  Conference  on  Professionalization  of  Teaching, 
mimeographed  in  Arabic,  26  Nov. , 1987. 

J.M.E.  Educational  Training  Center:  Guide  for  the  Training  of  New  Teachers.  June,  1995. 
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2.  Methodology 


2.1.  THE  PUKPOSE  of  this  study  was  to  investigate; 

2.1.1.  The  background  and  characteristics  of  people  heavily  involved  in  induction 
of  new  teachers,  (professional)  supervisors,  heads,  New  teachers). 

2.1.2.  The  importance  and  necessity  of  inducting  new  teachers  (rationale  for 
that). 

2.1.3.  The  objectives  of  induction . 

2.1.4.  The  amount  and  nature  of  guidance  available  to  new  teachers  throughout 
the  first  year  of  service  (during  pre-teaching,  during  actual  classroom 
teaching,  and  post  teaching ) 

2.1.5.  The  teaching  experiences  of  new  teachers  throughout  the  first  year, 
(teaching  load,  inter-class  visits,  equipment,  teaching  problems,  sources  of 
assistance  / guidance  at  school). 

2.1.6.  Personal  problems  encountered  by  new  teachers  (financial,  traveling, 
accommodation  ...etc.). 

2.1.7.  Benefits  gained  ficm  induction  courses . 

2.1.8  Suggestions  for  the  development  of  fiiture  induction  programs. 


2.2.  The  Population  and  Sample  of  the  study 


The  population  of  the  study  consisted  of  all  school  teachers  appointed  in  1995-96, 
school  heads,  educational  (supervisors  on  service  during  the  scholastic  year  19%-97 
in  the  General  Education  Govemorate  : 

Amman  1st  - the  Coital 
Amman  3rd  - the  subuibs 
Amman  4th  - the  Private  sector 

A systematic  sample  of  a 10%  was  randomly  selected  from  the  ofBcial  records  of 
employees  kept  at  the  ME.  Information  center.  The  sample  make  up  was  as  shown  in 
table  1: 

Table  (1) 

Subjects  of  the  Study 

New  Teachers  (1995-96)  + EdaL  supervisors  + School  Heads  in 


Amman 

1st 

Amman 

3rd 

The 

Private  Sector 

No.  of  subjects 
of  the  study 

No. 

10% 

No. 

10% 

No. 

10% 

New  teachers 
Attending 
Induction 
in  1995-96 

161 

16 

178 

18 

240 

24 

579 

58 

Educational 

Supervisors 

42 

04 

20 

02 

26 

03 

88 

09 

School  Heads 

274 

27 

191 

19 

290 

29 

755 

75 

Total 

477 

389 

556 

1422 

10% 

47 

39 

56 

142 

2.3.  The  Instrument:,  having  identified,  the  eight  areas  under  discussion  in  this  study, 
the  investigator  reviewed  available  professional  literature  both  in  Arabic  and  English 
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besides  conducting  preliminaiy  interviews  with  people  in  kQr-positions  in  the  M.E.  and 
out  of  that  1 12  items  thought  to  be  directly  related  to  the  above  mentioned  eight  areas . 

These  items  formed  the  draft  of  a questioruiaire  which  was  later  submitted  to  a group 
of  judges  composed  of  people  representing  different  segments  of  the  teaching  profession 
in  Jordan . 

The  judges  were  asked  to  assess  each  item  in  terms  of  relevancy  & importance  as 
well  as  to  the  topic  of  this  papa  & to  the  purpose  of  the  study.  Twenty  items  were 
discarded  and  only  92  were  retained  to  form  the  items  of  two  separate  questionnaires. 
One  for  the  professional  leaders  (77  items)  & the  other  for  teachers  with  58  items.  It  is 
worth  noticing  that  41  items  were  identical  in  both  questiormaires. 

2.4.  Prior  to  the  distribution  of  the  questionnaire,  a Pilot  sturfy  was  conducted  in  an 
atterrpt  to  assure  the  adequacy  and  clarity  of  the  instrument 

In  the  light  of  the  responses,  ambiguous,  and  luifamiliar  terms  were  rephrased  in  a 
more  comprehensible  language,  open  - ended  questions  were  added  to  both  instruments, 
sensitive  questions  about  marital  status  (divorced  , separated,  engaged  ..etc.),  were 
confined  to  single  or  married;  also  age,  instead  of  being  specific  was  shortened  to  25+  to 
25-  . Two  percent  of  the  population  of  the  study  were  included  in  the  pilot  shirty  and  this 
group  was  excluded  later. 

2.5.  The  Validity  and  reliability  of  the  Instrument: 

2.5.1.  Each  item  included  in  the  questionnaire  was  closely  related  to  the  topic  unda 
investigation  . Irrelevancies,  repetitions  and  ambiguities  were  removed  during  the 
pilot  study  and  upon  the  recommendations  of  the  group  ofjudes  who  indicated  a 
number  of  irrelevant  and  insignificant  items  and  in  the  meanwhile  suggested 
some  appropriate  items  that  were  not  formaty  touched  upon  in  the  draft 
questionnaire. 

2.5.2.  To  enUst  the  cooperation  of  the  participants , the  purpose  of  the  study  was 
clearly  explained  in  the  covering  letter;  filling  in  the  questionnaire  was  left  for 
the  free  decision  of  the  participants  with  an  assurance  of  anonymity . An  official 
permit  issued  by  the  E)eputy  Undersecretary  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  for 
conducting  the  stucty  was  armexed  with  the  questionnaire  and  both  were 
delivered  by  the  General  Govemorate  of  Education  for  the  Coital  with  a request 
to  return  filled  in  questionnaires  to  the  same  office  within  a fortnight  and  via  the 
Ministry  of  education  Mail. 

The  Rdiability  of  the  questioruiaire  was  checked  through  a process  of  scrutinizing 
the  internal  consistency  of  the  respondents'  responses.  Out  of  128  questionnaires 
returned  only  83  were  used  and  the  rest  were  discarded  for  lack  of  consistency  and 
accuracy,  (see  table  2). 

2.6.  Analysis  and  Treatment  of  Data 

According  to  a 5-  point  rating  scale  each  item  in  the  questionnaire  was  rated  by 
people  heavily  involved  in  induction  programs:  educational  supervisors,  school  heads, 
new  teachers. 

The  total  weight  of  value  points  received  by  each  item  by  each  separate  group  of  the 
above  three  was  summed  up  as  follows; 


Total  weight  of  an  item  = nix4  + n2x3  + n3x2  + n4xl+n5x0 
where  ni  = number  of  respondents  giving  an  item  a weight  of  4. 

n2  = number  of  respondents  giving  an  item  a weight  of  3. 
n3  = number  of  respondents  giving  an  item  a weight  of  2. 
n 4 = number  of  respondents  giving  an  item  a weight  of  1 . 
n5  = number  of  respondents  giving  an  item  a weight  of  zero. 

Through  this  procedure  the  total  weight  given  to  each  item  by  each  of  the  three 
groups  of  participants  in  the  study  was  calculated. 

Then  the  over-all  weighted  mean  of  rating  for  each  item  was  calculated  to  present  the 
rating  of  each  item  by  the  subjects  of  the  study  as  a whole. 

The  steps  followed  in  finding  out  the  over-all  weighted  mean  of  rating  were  as 
shown  here  below: 

W1+W2+W2 
N1+N2  + N3 

Where  (Wl)  = total  of  points  given  by  teachers  or  group  (1) . 

W2=  total  of  points  given  by  school  heads  (group  II). 

W3=  total  of  points  given  by  educational  supervisors  (group  III). 
nl=  number  of  respondents  in  group  I. 
n2=  number  of  respondents  in  group  II. 
n3=  number  of  respondents  in  group  III. 

Through  this  process  of  calculations  the  over-all  weighted  mean  of  rating  was  found 
out  for  each  item  and  presented  on  a four  point  scale  as  well  as  in  percentages. 

A Summaiy  of  the  results  reflecting  the  ratings  of  the  eight  major  aspects  of  teacher  induction 
in  Jordan  is  presented  in  tables  showing  the  items  arranged  in  rank  order. 

Then  results  were  categorized  into  five  classes  on  the  basis  of  the  points  given  to 
each  item  by  the  professional  practitioners  as  illustrated  below: 

(i)  items  with  high  applicability  (strongly  agreed  to)  have  received  (3.20- 3.99)  points 
= (80-99.9%). 

(ii)  items  with  satisfactory  applicabiUty  (agreed  to)  have  received  (2.40-3. 19)  points  = 
(60-79.9%). 

(iii)  items  with  fair  applicability  have  received  (1.60-2.39)  points  = (40-59.9%). 

(iv)  items  with  poor  applicability  have  received  (0.80-1.59)  points  = (20-39.9%). 

(v)  items  with  negligible  appUcability  have  received  0.79-points  = 19.9%. 

A line  of  demarcation  is  hypothetically  drawn  between  items  having  a weight  of 
60%  and  above  and  those  falling  below  40%.  it  is  arbitrarily  considered  that  all  items 
receiving  an  over  all  point  below  40%  as  critical  areas  calling  for  special  attention. 

2.7.  Collecting  Data 

The  questioruiaires  were  handed  to  the  Director  of  Educational  Affairs  in  the 
Govemorate  of  the  Capital,  Mr.  Husni  Sharif  Al-(^im.  Every  Educational  Directorate 
having  its  share  in  a self-addressed  envelope.  The  Undersecretary  of  the  M.E.  circular 
calling  for  cooperation  & offering  every  possible  assistance  to  the  researcher  was 
enclosed  with  each  questiormaire.  Envelopes  were  carried  through  the  M.E.  mail  with 
instructions  to  be  filled  in  and  returned  via  the  same  route-the  M.E.  mail. 
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The  investigator  kept  in  touch  with  educational  supervisors  until  the  returns  seemed 
satisfying  as  it  is  evident  from  figures  in  Table  2. 


Table  (2) 


Participants 

No.  of 
Questionn- 
aires Sent 

Naof 

Questionn- 

aires 

Returned 

Nooof 

Questionn- 

aires 

Removed 

No.  of 

Questionnaires 
with  Usable 
Data 

Amman  1st 

Teachers 

16 

16 

04 

12 

(Ts.) 

27 

27 

14 

12 

Heads  (Hs.) 
Edu.  Super- 
visors. (E.S.) 

4 

4 

00 

04 

Amman  3rd. 

Ts. 

18 

18 

03 

15 

Hs 

19 

17 

07 

10 

E.S. 

2 

2 

00 

02 

Private 

Ts. 

24 

20 

10 

10 

Hs 

29 

22 

7 

15 

E.S. 

3 

3 

00 

03 

Total 

142 

128 

45 

83 

% 

100 

90 

31.5 

58.5 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  return  was  90%  but  the  percentage  of 
questionnaires  with  usable  data  was  just  58.5%.  This  indicates  that  3 1.5%  of  the  returns 
were  removed  for  lack  of  internal  consistency  or  for  incompletion  of  all  items 

The  over  all  no.  of  ts.  with  usable  data  37 

The  over  all  no.  of  Hs.  with  usable  data  37 

The  over  all  no.  of  Ed.Sup.  with  usable  data  09 


83  = 58.5% 

2.8.  Limitations  of  the  study 

2.8.1.  Pre-school,  Vocational  and  UNRWA's  schools  were  all  excluded  on  the 
ground  that  the  curricula  of  these  schools  are  heterogeneous  and  induction  of 
school  teachers  vary  accordingly. 

2.8.2.  Only  teachers  who  attended  induction  courses  dining  the  scholastic  year  of 
1995-96  were  included  thafs  simply  because  that  was  the  first  time  when  a 
specific  and  written  program  for  new  teachers  was  implemented. 

2.8.3.  The  questioimaires  suffered  from  two  drawbacks;  the  non-respondents  tended 
to  lower  the  validity  of  the  findings  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  evidence  to 
check  the  reliability. 

2.8.4.  The  criteria  selected  for  determining  the  adequacy  of  current  induction 
program  in  Jordan  will  be  derived  from  a study  of  successful  experiences  in 
some  advanced  countries  but  since  no  standardized  norms  are  yet  universally 
accepted  therefore  the  conclusions  of  this  study  are  Tentative. 
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3.  Findings 


Survey  results  are  presented  here  under  headings  corresponding  to  the  eight  areas 
investigated  by  the  questionnaires  : 

3.1.  Demographics  make-up  of  respondents : 


Table  (3) 

Respondents'  Gender,  Age,  Marital  Status  and  Positions 


Gender 

A 

se 

Marital  Status 

Position 

F. 

M. 

-25 

+25 

Single 

Mair. 

OthCTs 

Teachers 

Ts. 

Heads 

H. 

Educ. 

Supervisors 

49% 

51% 

7% 

93% 

4% 

94% 

2% 

44.5 

44.5 

11% 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  over-all  percentage  of  the  female  Ts  are  almost 
equivalent  to  the  male  ts.  The  education  of  the  woman  in  Jordan  moves  at  the  «mmp  pace 
with  the  maa  No  discrimination  is  exercised  against  the  educ.  of  the  girl.  The  equal  nos. 
of  Ts.  & heads  may  be  construed  as  the  original  nos.  of  Ts.  & heads  are  equal  that  is  not 
true  & impossible  & the  explanation  is  this:  only  Ts  undergoing  induction  training 
during  the  year  1995-96  were  included  not  all  the  10%ofthepopulatioa  Astothe 
educational  make-up  of  the  subjects  of  study,  table  (4).  reflects  that. 


Table  (4) 


Under 

GSSCE 

GSSCE 

Dip-loma 
(2  years) 

B.Sc 

B.A 

Diploma 
Post  B.A 
Or  Bsc 

M.A 

Ph.D. 

Ts. 

0.4 

0.77 

30 

29 

0.1 

0.00 

0.000 

Hs. 

0 

0 

04 

21 

1.1 

0.30 

0.000 

Edal 

Supr 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2.4 

8.43 

0.006 

% 

0.4 

0.77 

34 

52 

3.6 

8.73 

0.006 

Table  (4)  indicates  that  more  than  50%  of  the  sample  are  university  graduates  & 
about  12%  hold  post  graduate  degrees.  Seven  out  of  nine  edal.  Supervisors  hold  M.  A's  - 
Most  of  heads  & edal  supervisors'  degrees  were  in  administration  / supervisioa 

Concerted  efforts  are  being  exerted  to  upgrade  substandard  teachers  those 
below  university  degree  level. 

3.2  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Induction  Programs  for  New  Teachers 
Table  (5)  shows  the  responses'  elicited  from  Respondents 
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Table  (5) 

Respondents  Views  of  the  Importance  and  Necessity  of  Induction  Programs  for  New 


Teachers  in  Jordan  Arranged  in  total  points  (f),  weighted  Mean  & Rank  order 
Q.2.  Question  statement*:  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  that  an  Induction 
>rogram  is  both  important  and  necessary?  Check  one  of  these  possibilities: 


Item 

No 

Question  Items 

Respond 

Points 

Total 

Weight 

Weighted 

mean** 

% 

Rank 

order 

1. 

Teaching  pactice  at  University 
college  of  educ.  Is  rather  short 

Teachers 

Heads 

Supervisors 

74 

12 

86 

86 

46 

1.90 

9 

2. 

Pre-service  teacher  - education 
quite  often  concentrates  on 
theoretical  studies. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

111 

36 

147 

147 

46 

3.2 

4 

3. 

Teacher  - education  is  a 
continuous  process  and  should 
not  end  with  graduation. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

132 

36 

168 

168 

46 

3.6 

2 

4. 

The  first  years  of  service  in 
teaching  are  formative  for  new 
Teachers. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

113 

23 

136 

136 

46 

2.95 

6 

5. 

Procedures  followed  in  the 
appointment  of  new  teachers  are 
lengthy  & New  Ts.  pre-service 
training  becomes  obsolete. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

143 

34 

177 

177 

46 

3.84 

1 

6. 

The  rapid  transition  from  a 
student  teacher  to  a fully  - fledged 
teacher  with  full  duties  & 
responsibilities. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

127 

29 

156 

156 

46 

3.39 

3 

7. 

Mistakes  committed  by  new 
teacho^  (N.Ts.)  are  rarely 
discovered  in  opportime  time  & 
may  leave  eraseable  harm  later. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs 

109 

7 

116 

116 

46 

2.52 

5 

8. 

Absence  of  a teacher  - tutor  or  a 
mentor  to  assist  new  teachers. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

74 

18 

92 

92 

46 

2.00 

8 

9. 

The  need  to  assess  the  suitability 
of  a new  teacher  and  grant  him 
tenure. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Su]xs. 

29 

9 

38 

38 

46 

0.82 

10 

10. 

The  need  to  assist  a new  teacher 
pass  the  probationary  year 

without  stress  and  daunt. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

104 

32 

136 

136 

46 

2.95 

6 

* This  question  is  confmed  heads  & education  supervisors  only. 

**  Weighted  mean  on  a 4 point  scale  = ' 

N,+N2+N3... 


u ^ • 


f •; 
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3.3.  The  Objectives  sought  by  Induction  Program  were  collected  from  respondents 
as  it  is  seen  here  below  in  table  (6) 


Table  (6) 

Respondents'  views  of  the  Objectives  of  Induction  Program  for  New  Teachers 
arranged  in  total  points  (f)  weighted  mean  and  rank  order. 

Q.3.  To  what  extent  do  you  agree  or  disagree  the  following  statements  composed  the 


Item 

No. 

Questionnaires  Items 

Respond- 

ents 

No.  of 
Points 

n=wi 

Total 

Weight 

W1+W2 

+ 

W3 

Weighted 
Mean  • 

% 

Rank 

order 

school 

1 

Defining  the  philosophy  of 

Heads 

74 

101 

Education  in  Jordan 

101 

46 

2.19 

5 

Edal 

27 

Suprs. 

2 

Acquaintance  with  ethics  of 

Hs 

143 

the  teaching  profession 

179 

179 

3.89 

1 

Suprs. 

36 

46 

3 

Acquaintance  with  basic 

Heads 

140 

teaching 

176 

176 

3.82 

2 

skills  ** 

Suprs. 

36 

46 

4 

Planting  positive  attitudes 

Heads 

102 

towards  the  profession 

134 

134 

2.91 

3 

Suprs. 

32 

46 

5 

To  assist  New  Teacher 

Heads 

69 

surmount  the  effect  of  rapid 

87 

87 

1.89 

6 

transition  from  a student  to  a 

Suprs. 

18 

46 

teacher. 

“TVI 

6 

To  assess  the  suitability  of  a 

Heads 

97 

New  Teacher  for  the  task  of 

119 

119 

2.58 

4 

teaching 

Suprs. 

22 

46 

7 

To  allow  a New  Teacher  a 

Heads 

56 

permanent  job  in  the  Public 

75 

75 

1.63 

7 

Civil  Service. 

Suprs. 

19 

46 

* Weighted  mean  on  a 4.  point  scale. 

**  basic  teaching  skills  are  the  abilities  \^ch  every  teacher  needs  a.g.  lesson  plaiming,  class 
discipline,  testing,  using  teaching  aids...etc. 
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3*4*  The  amount  and  nature  of  guidance  obtained  by  New  Teachers  are  shown  in 
table  7 and  the  subsequent  tables  8 & 9, 

Table  (7) 

Respondents'  Views  of  Guidance  offered  to  New  Teachers  during  the  pre-teaching 
period  Arranged  in  total  pointSy  weighted  mean  and  ra^  order 
Q.4  Question  statement 

What  is  the  nature  of  guidance  a New  teacher  obtains  during  the  pre  teaching 


Item 

No. 

Question  Items 

Respond- 

ents 

Points 

Total 

weight 

Weighted 

Mean 

% 

Rank 

Order 

1. 

Acquaintance  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  Educational 
System  in  Jordan. 

Teachers 

Heads 

Supervisors 

48 

60 

24 

132 

132 

83 

1.59 

6 

2. 

Introduction  to  the  structure 
and  administration  of  the 
educational  system  in  Jordan 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

48 

60 

16 

124 

124 

83 

1.49 

8 

3. 

Introduction  to  current 
educational  tendencies  in 
Jordan  (Overran  Plan  for 
educational  Development). 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

51 

124 

9 

184 

184 

83 

2.21 

4 

4. 

Orientation  to  the  ethics  of  the 
teaching  profession 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

60 

122 

21 

203 

203 

83 

2.44 

2 

5. 

Acquaintance  witli  the 
Gemeial  Aims  of  Education 
in  Jordaa 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

48 

74 

9 

131 

131 

83 

1.57 

7 

6. 

Acquaintance  with 
instructional  objectives  of 
teaching  subjects  to  be  taught 
by  New  Teacher 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

36 

75 

24 

135 

135 

83 

1.62 

5 

ERIC 


770 
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Cont  Table  (7) 


7. 

Preparation  of  lesson-plans 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Ill 

no 

248 

248 

2.98 

1 

Suprs. 

27 

83 

Ts. 

24 

8. 

Observation  of  live 
demonstration  lessons 
presented  by  Edal. 
Supervisors. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

47 

6 

77 

77 

83 

0.92 

10 

Ts. 

36 

9. 

Demonstration  lessons 
presented  by  supervisors 
focus  upon  effective 
interaction  of  the  learner  with 

Hs. 

49 

115 

115 

83 

1.38 

9 

the  teaching  - learning  process 

Suprs. 

30 

Ts. 

88 

10. 

Definition  of  the  qualities  of  a 
good  teacher 

Hs. 

74 

195 

195 

83 

234 

3 

Suprs. 

33 
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Table  (8) 

3.4.1  Respondents'  Views  of  Guidance  offered  to  New  Teachers  during  the  actual 
teaching  stage  Arranged  in  total  points,  weighted  mean  and  rank  order 


3.4.2 


Question  Statement : 

What  is  the  nature  of  guidance  available  to  New  Ts.  during  the  actual  teaching  stage? 
Agree  or  Disagree  with  these  possible  answers; 


Item 

No 

Respon- 

dents 

Points 

Total 

Weight 

Weigh- 
ted Mean 

% 

Rank 

order 

1 

Arrangements  for  inter-class 
visits  with  old-handed 
competent  teachers. 

Teachers 

Heads 

Suprs. 

88 

148 

24 

260 

260 

83 

3.13 

5 

2. 

Analyzing  a class  teaching  visit 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

99 

123 

21 

243 

243 

83 

2.92 

7 

3. 

Participating  in  extra  - curricula 
activities 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs 

148 

no 

24 

282 

282 

83 

3.40 

2 

4. 

Participating  in  school  staff 
meetings. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

135 

135 

27 

297 

297 

83 

3.57 

1 

5. 

Preparation  of  teacher  - made 
tests. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

98 

135 

24 

257 

257 

83 

3.09 

6 

6. 

Analyzing  results  of  tests  and 
presenting  feed-back  to 
students. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

124 

136 

18 

278 

278 

83 

3.34 

3 

7. 

Discussing  the  criteria  of  a good 
class  teaching  lesson. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

128 

111 

24 

263 

263 

83 

3.16 

4 

8. 

Acquaintance  with  principles  & 
means  for  self  - evaluation. 

Ts. 

Hs. 

Suprs. 

98 

98 

18 

214 

214 

83 

2.57 

8 
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Table  (9) 

3.4.2  Respondents'  views  of  guidance  made  available  to  New  Teachers  by  the 

end  of  the  Probationary  Year 
arranged  in  total  points,  weighted  mean  and  rank  order 


Question  Statement : 


Item 

- j ^ ^ . 

Question  Items 

Respon- 

Points 

Total 

Weighted 

% 

Rank 

No 

dents 

Weight 

Mean 

order 

Teacher 

63 

1. 

The  formerly  referred  to 

s 

100 

187 

187 

2.25 

4 

qualities  of  a good  teacher 
& the  criteria  of  a good 
teaching  - lesson. 

Heads 

Supis. 

24 

83 

Ts. 

76 

2. 

Comprehensive  team 

Hs. 

148 

242 

242 

2.91 

2 

evaluation  consisting  of 
supervisors,  heads,  students' 
academic  achievement. 

Suprs. 

18 

83 

Ts. 

26 

3. 

His  limited  experience  & 

Hs. 

85 

129 

129 

1.55 

7 

not  according  to  the  ideal 
performance  expected  from 
old  experienced  Ts. 

Suprs 

18 

83 

Ts. 

52 

4. 

A written  report  carelully 

Hs. 

78 

148 

148 

1.78 

5 

explaining  the  performance 
of  the  New  Teacher. 

Suprs. 

18 

83 

Ts. 

52 

5. 

Suggestions  & 

Hs. 

126 

196 

196 

2.46 

3 

recommendations 
(feedback)  to  help  a New 
Teacher  correct  & improve 
his  performance. 

Suprs. 

18 

83 

Ts. 

124 

6. 

A meeting  for  listening  to 

Hs. 

99 

247 

247 

2.97 

1 

the  points  of  view  of  new 
teacher  whose  efforts  fell 
below  the  expectations  of 
his  seniors. 

Suprs. 

24 

83 

Ts. 

63 

7. 

A request  for  transference 

Hs. 

73 

145 

145 

1.74 

6 

to  a more  suitable  school  is 
usually  entertained  and 
carefully  studied. 

Suprs 

9 

83 
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3.5  The  Teaching  Experiences  of  New  Teachers  throughout  The  First  Year  of 

Service. 

3.5.1.  Above  90%  of  respondent  new  teachers  complained  of  the  heavy  burden  of 
school  teaching  load  and  the  so  many  extracurricular  responsibihties  with  the 
result  no  time  is  left  for  keeping  in  touch  with  their  university  college  in  an 
attempt  to  solicit  guidance.  About  75%  of  teacher  respondents  indicated  that  the 
content  of  induction  course  were  void  of  repetition  to  courses  learned  at  pre- 
service  education. 

3.5.2.  Above  80%  of  respondents  indicated  that  they  had  had  no  written  guide  to  assist 
them  throughout  their  first  year  of  teaching  and  strongly  agreed  to  the  suggestion 
of  providing  new  teachers  in  the  next  year  with  such  a helpful  material 

3.5.3.  As  to  sources  of  guidance  available  to  new  teachers,  it  was  indicated  that  60%  of 
the  gmdance  came  from  school  heads;  30%  fiom  educational  supervisors,  and 
just  about  10%  was  received  from  old  handed  colleagues  at  school. 

When  new  teachers  were  asked  about  the  extent  of  guidance  received,  60%  of 
respondents  indicated  that  it  was  just  enough  and  30%  Not  enough  & 10%  no 
response. 

3.5.4.  Forty  percent  of  respondent  teachers  indicated  that  they  were  required  to  teach 
subjects  not  falling  within  their  field  of  specializatioa 

3.6.  Problems  Encountered  by  New  Teachers : 

3.6.1.  Above  30%  indicated  lack  of  job-satisfaction  about  20%  would  not  like  to  attend 
in-service  coimses  and  also  would  not  like  to  participate  in  extra-curricula 
activities.  More  than  48%  No,  response. 

3.6.2.  About  33%  referred  to  personal  problems  such  as  loneliness,  fatigue  because  of 
school  work,  traveling,  accommo^tion  & financial  problems. 

3.6.3.  The  most  fiequent  problems  in  the  classroom  were  class  discipline  & older, 
absence  of  a method  of  teaching,  lack  of  experience  in  teaching  aids,  incapability 
to  build  achievement  tests,  and  inability  to  organize  grades  lists.  Forty  eight 
percent  of  respondents  indicated  that. 

3.6.4.  Most  frequent  students  problems  observed  by  new  teachers  in  the  school  were  : 
absent-mindedness,  distuibance,  truancy,  weakness  in  school  subjects.  (37% 
indicated  these  problems). 

3.7.  Benefits  Gained  From  Induction  Courses : 


Table  (10)  summarises  the  benefits  indicated  Ity  New  Teachers. 
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Table  (10) 


A Summary  of  benefits  gained  by  new  teachers  from  induction  courses 


Q:  what  benefits  did  you  gain  from  attendance 
at  induction  courses  ? 

n 

% 

- Improvement  of  teaching 
methods 

14 

37.8 

- Establishing  good 
relationships  with 
colleagues. 

13 

35.0 

- Increasing  self-confidence 

6 

16.2 

- Paying  more  attention  to 
teaching  aids. 

4 

10.8 

Total 

37 

100% 

3.8.  Suggestions  for  the  Development  of  Future  Induction  Problems : 

This  Question  was  addressed  to  professional  leaders  i heads  and  educational 

superviMrs.  The  question  was  of  the  Open-ended  type.  In  what  follows  are  the 

suggestions  presented  according  to  rank  order  and  percentages. 

3.8.1.  Induction  should  be  organized  before  the  commencement  of  the  school  year 
preferably  during  August  each  year.  (3 1%) 

3.8.2.  New  teachers  should  be  interviewed  by  a committee  of  professionals  & 
selection  should  be  careful  & objective.  (30.7%) 

3.8.3.  Educational  supervisors  should  present  model  lessons  followed  with  an 
analysis  of  the  components  of  the  lesson.  (29. 1) 

3.8.4.  Invite  old-handed  teachers  to  help  novice  teachers  learn  from  the  successful 
e;q)eriences  of  their  master  teachers.  (17%) 

3.8.5.  Trainers  should  be  carefully  selected  & should  strive  to  set  an  admirable 
example  to  others.  Multiply  occasions  for  intervisits  among  teachers. 
Training  of  New  Ts.  should  make  use  of  educational  technolo^j  micro- 
teaching is  a case  in  point.  (13.4%) 

4.  CONCLUSIONS 

4. 1.  There  is  an  apparent  evidence  pointing  to  the  fact  that  educational  authorities  in 
Jordan  are  fully  aware  of  the  necessity  and  importance  of  inducting  beginning 
teachers.  The  Guide  for  Inducting  New  Teachers  issued  by  Ministry  of 
Mucation,  in  1995  emphasized  the  necessity  for  induction.  This  statement  comes 
in  line  with  the  results  of  this  paper  which  discovered  that  about  90%  of  the 
respondents  believed  that  teacher  education  is  a continuous  process  and  should 
not  end  with  graduation  from  college.  This  fact  paves  the  way  to  future  efforts 
exerted  by  the  Mimstry  of  education  for  inducting  fiiture  new  teachers. 

4.2.  In  the  meanwhile  there  is  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  declarations  of  the 

Mimstty  of  education  as  saying  during  the  probationary  year  teachers  who  prove 
to  be  incompetent  and  unsmtable  for  the  profession  should  be  weeded  out-  On 
the  theoreti^  level  this  declaration  is  both  sound  and  wise  but  practitioners  in 
the  field  believe  that  this  step  has  never  been  taken  and  the  regulations  governing 
the  dismissal  of  incompetent  teachers  remain  intact  Perhaps,  this  element  of 
leniency  and  clemency  is  monopolized  by  lethargical  teachers. 
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4.3.  To  the  researcher's  understanding  unless  the  regulations  in  this  regard  are  put 
into  effect...  sluggish  teachers  will  not  come  to  their  senses  & will  continue  to  be 
a burden  on  themselves  and  on  others. 

4.4.  It  is  customaiy  to  require  new  teachers  to  shoulder  full  teaching  load  besides 
other  responsibiUties  and  this  lack  of  consideration  for  their  deUcate  & peculiar 
situation  may  end  with  frustration  & disappointment  or  with  what  is  known  as 
"reality  shock".^'^ 

4.5.  The  situation  under  which  new  teachers  serve  grow  graver  when  they  are 
evaluated  on  the  same  bases  with  old  handed  teachers  - in  other  words  there  is 
only  one  form  for  the  assessment  of  all  teachers  & the  criteria  is  the  same  for 
all...  Worse  than  this  new  teachers  know  for  sure  no  matter  what  they  achieve  of 
excellence  & proficiency  in  their  work  they  are  not  given  an  excellent  estimation 
during  the  first  year  of  service;  hypotheticdly  new  teachers  are  never  at  the  ^x 
of  their  maturity  during  the  fiik  year.  The  worst  part  of  the  new  teachers' 
conditions  of  service  lies  in  not  blowing  him/her  to  ai^ly  for  transference  to 
another  school  which  may  be  more  suitable  for  him.  His  application  has  to  que 
for  four  years  then  he/she  has  the  permission  to  apply  for  that...  I admit : to  every 
rule  there  is  an  exception,  but  the  rule  is  appUed  to  all  without  exceptions  unless 
there  is  very  serious  problems. 

4.6.  There  is  complete  agreement  between  the  official  declarations  recently  appearing 
in  the  press  and  the  views  of  respondents  towards  the  importance  of  generic 
teaching  skills;  both  parties  consider  mastery  of  basic  teaching  skills  not  only  a 
must  for  every  teacher  but  also  a pre-requisite  for  teaching  special  subjects. 

4.7.  The  findings  of  this  study  revealed  so  many  problems  encountered  by  new 
teachers,  notably,  those  related  to  classroom  teaching  besides  person^  and 
students'...  to  leave  a new  teacher  "to  swim  or  sink"  will  be  real  dissipation  of 
human  sources  and  human  sources  are  highly  evaluated  in  Jordan  at  the  highest 
official  level.  To  translate  this  national  goal  into  reality  teachers  should  not  be 
left  to  struggle  alone....  "Heads  and  edal.  supervisors  are  over  burdened  with 
clerical  & professional  duties;  an  educational  supervisor  has  to  look  after  around 
100  teachers  in  Artunan  1st  directorate,  ISO  in  suburbs  & 250  in  the  private 
sector.  This  huge  number  of  attendants  leave  very  little  time  for  edal  supervisors 
to  attend  to  New  Ts.  It  is  high  time  teachers  with  outstanding  performance  and 
sociable  personalities  took  over  this  all-important  job  of  providing  support  and 
guidance  to  a new  teacher  in  his/her  first  year  of  employment.  It  is  a truism  that 
"for  marty  begirming  teachers  the  most  significant  positive  force  on  their 
e?q)erience  was  the  peer  or  siqrport  teacher.  He/she  was  highly  influential  early  in 
the  year  and  increasingly  influential  as  the  year  progressed..  He/she  was  valued 
as  a source  of  practice  information  as  well  as  a source  of  psychological 
support".^' ^ 


Stephen  P.  Gordon.  As.si.stine  the  Entrv-Year  Teacher : 

A Leadership  Resource.  CHiio  Department  of  Education,  1990,  p.5. 

Hoffinan  Edwards,  O'Neal  Bames  & Paulissen,  1986,  "A  study  of  state-mandated 
beginning  teacher  programs"  Journal  of  Teacher  EducatiorL  37(1)  pp.  16.21. 

Quoted  by  S.P.  Gordon  in  Assisting  the  entrv-vear  T. : A Leaden^o  Source.  Ohio 
Dept,  of  Educ.  '90. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  concept  of  community  education  has  evolved  over  decades,  even  centuries, 
years  ago,  Uie  one  room  schoolhouse  was  considered  tlie  "house"  of  the 
commimity.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  John  Dewey  supported  the  idea  of  the 
school  being  an  integral  part  of  the  conununity.  Then  in  the  1950's,  the  concept  of 
the  commimity  school"  was  conceived  when  the  people  of  Flint,  Michigan,  in  the 
United  States  of  America  openedthedoorsoftheir  schools,  not  just  to  students, 
but  to  all  citizens  in  an  effort  to  unite  the  people  in  the  resolution  of  community 
problems. 

During  this  time,  urban  areas  all  over  the  United  States  were  growing  at  an 
accelerated  rate,  creating  unprecedented  demands  on  government  services,  on  the 
need  for  more  housing,  schools,  hospitals,  and  so  forth.  In  Florida  State,  for 
example,  Dade  conununity  was  building  a new  school  and  was  considered  one  of 
the  fastest  growing  communities  in  the  Unites  States.  Miami  established  Florida's 
first  conununity  school  in  1961  with  the  goal  of  encouraging  an  already  existing 
resource,  public  schools,  to  share  in  the  responsibility  of  finding  solutions  to  the 
growing  community's  problems  and  needs  (Conununity  Education  Bulletin, 
1981). 

The  idea  of  community  school  became  as  a human  resource  centers  to 
operate  in  close  relationship  with  the  educational,  recreational  ,cultural,  and 
social  agencies.  Furthermore,  there  was  the  attempt  to  eliminate  all  unnecessaiy 
duplication  within  the  community,  to  use  the  existing  resources,  human  and 
physical,  to  solve  identified  conununity  problems,  and  to  attempt  to  bring  back  a 
"sense"  of  community  (Glass  & Sanders,  1978). 

Jordan  has  moved  furtlier  tlian  most  of  tlie  Arab  states  steward  a 
pluralistic,  democratic-based  society,  with  freedom  of  the  press  and  assembly 
guarantied.  The  considerable  progress  which  Jordan  achieved  during  the  post  30 
years  under  the  direction  of  King  Hussein,  can  be  traced  to  its  economic  growth, 
social  development,  and  education.  The  change  of  the  political  life,  and  the  new 
developments  in  all  fields,  and  the  application  of  the  democratic  principals  and 
human  rights,  all  of  this  has  led  to  an  expand  demand  for  educational  programs 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  the  renewal  of  the  concept  of  the  Jordanian 
schools. 

Study  Objective  and  Question 

The  aim  of  this  study  was  to  analyze  the  role  of  teachers  at  the  Jordanian 
schools  in  building  a school  community,  and  to  introduce  this  concept  to  be 
implemented  in  Jordan,  based  on  models  and  ideas  of  the  conununity  schools,  and 
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the  concept  of  community  education  which  is  implemented  in  the  United  States. 
In  order  for  the  community  school  to  be  established  and  implemented  successfully, 
the  Jordanian  teachers  should  be  aware  of  their  new  roles  with  regard  to  the  new 
developments  and  new  ideas  that  has  occurred  in  the  Jordanian  society.  This  study 
is  going  to  answer  the  following  question:  What  are  the  new  roles  of  community 
school  teacher? 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  the  role  of  teacher  for  building  a 
community  school  in  Jordan  and  to  cope  with  the  concept  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  a community  school.  It  was  intended  to  introduce  the  concept  of 
a community  school  based  on  the  concept  of  cortununity  education. 

Instrument 

Fifty  one  items  have  been  developed  to  cover  seven  dimension  skills  which 
describes  the  role  of  the  conununity  school  teacher  as  follows: 

- Community  communication  skills  (items  1-S). 

- Utilization  of  community  resources  (item  6-11). 

- Contribution  of  continuing  education  for  people  in  the  community  (items  12- 


19). 

Contribution  in  human  and  social  activities  in  the  conununity  (items  20-31). 


- Contribution  of  economic  and  social  development  (items  32-37). 

- Contribution  of  implementing  full  school  services  (items  38-42). 

- Parents  teacher  conununication  skills  (items  43-51). 

- Ptychometric  indices  and  some  validation  procedure  have  been  implemented 
to  assure  the  reliability,  simplicity  and  validity  of  this  tool.  The  whole 
instrument  is  shown  in  Appendix  I. 

Operational  Definitions 

Some  terms  have  been  appeared  in  this  study,  these  are  the  operational 
definitions: 

Class  Teacher:  A teacher  who  teaches  all  subject  matters  to  students  fiom  1st 
to  4th  grade. 

Community  School:  A school  which  opens  its  doors  to  the  community,  and 
contribute  to  the  social,  economic,  and  cultural  changes  in  the  conununity. 
Community  Education  Teacher:  A school  teacher  who  participate  in  school 
actiyities  and  seryices  to  serye  the  community. 

The  community  school  teacher  in  Jordan  has  to  be  aware  and  prepared  to 
possess  several  competency  skills  which  will  enable  him  to  educate  people  in  the 
community  and  introduce  these  new  concepts  such  as:  the  lasting  peace,  human 
rights,  family  organization,  women's  role  in  development  plans,  and  other  new 
world  concepts  the  have  occurred  in  the  Jordanian  society. 
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Sample  and  Population 

The  population  of  this  stucfy  consisted  of  980  students  who  are  studying  at  the 
teacher  education  program  at  the  college  of  educational  sciences  at  Yarmouk 
university. 

A stratified  random  sample  of  200  students  were  selected,  which  represents 
20%  of  the  total  population  sample.  The  number  of  questionnaire  collected  were 
171,  which  represents  85.5%  of  the  population  of  this  study. 

Table  (1)  shows  the  distribution  of  population  sample  of  the  study. 


Table  (1) 


Gender 

No.  of 

questionnaire 

percentage 

No.  of  questionnaires 
collected 

Percentage 

Male 

no 

55% 

104 

94.5% 

Female 

90 

45% 

67 

74.4% 

Total 

200 

100% 

200 

Review  of  The  Literature 

The  conununity  school  movement  had  its  beginning  in  Flint,  Michigan,  in  the 
United  States  in  1932  to  serve  the  auto  industry  and  economic  hard  times  &ced 
the  community,  and  the  unstable  educational  system  meant  little  financial  support 
for  the  schools.  Related  to  the  educational  situation  was  the  begituiing  of  several 
community  problems. 

The  community  school  concept  is  often  used  synonymously  witli  several  terms; 
”the  open-door  policy”,  the  lighted  school  house,"  and  "the  neighborhood  school”. 
The  neighborhood  school  or  community  school  is  simply  a school  within  ea^ 
access  of  local  residents;  access  meaning  a close  proximity  to  where  people  live,  a 
school  open  most  hours  of  the  year,  and  educational  programs  designed  for,  and  in 
cooperation  with,  the  residents  (Hiemstra). 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  difference  between  the  terms  "community 
education”  and  community  school”,  the  two  are  not  synonymous,  community 
education  is  a process;  the  community  school  is  a vehicle. 

The  community  school  is  a physical  plant  that  is  owned  by  the  citizens,  easily 
identified  within  a community,  and  where  many  community  education  programs 
and  services  are  housed. 

Community  education  is  not  under  the  umbrella  of  conununity  schools; 
community  schools  under  the  umbrella  of  community  education.  Community 
education  reaches  into  all  the  hooks  and  crannies  of  a community  and  far  exceeds 
the  boundaries  of  a schoolhouse. 

The  community  school,  however,  should  not  be  thought  of  as  an  appendage  to 
the  regular  day  school.  It  does  not  open  its  doors  to  the  community  after  the  3 
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o'clock  bell  rings.  Instead,  it  serves  the  community  whenever  the  need  arises 
regardless  of  time  of  day  or  the  month  of  the  year. 

Hiemstra  (1972),  indicated  that  the  community  school  teacher  will  also 
perform  somewhat  different  roles.  He  or  she  will  relate  much  more  closely  what 
happens  in  the  classroom  to  the  home  and  to  the  community.  Some  teachers  will 
visit  homes  to  better  determine  and  understand  educational  needs.  Other  teachers 
will  work  with  parents  and  students  in  supplemental  educational  activities  in  the 
home  and  in  the  community.  Other  teachers  will  have  at  least  partial  assignment 
working  with  adult  and  community  education  activities.  Finely,  some  teachers 
will  assume  leadership  roles  over  groups  of  teachers,  paraprofessionals,  and 
volunteers,  probably  in  a single  curricular  area,  to  bring  direction  to  the  total 
educational  efforts.  If  teachers  are  not  specifically  trained  by  imiversities  to 
perform  in  these  roles,  in-service  training  through  the  schools  will  probably  be 
necessary. 

Decker  and  Romney  (1992)  defined  six  types  of  family-community-  school 
collaboration  which  clarify  the  concept  of  the  community  schools,  these  types  are: 

1-  School  help  for  families-schools  providing  assistance  to  families  in  relation 
to  the  families'  basic  obligation:  responsibilities  for  the  children's  health  and 
safety;  supervision,  discipline,  and  guidance  for  children  at  each  age  leave; 
and  positive  home  conditions  that  support  school  learning  and  behavior 
appropriate  for  each  grade  level. 

2-  School-home  communication-  the  basic  obligation  of  schools  to 
conummicate  from  school  to  home  about  school  programs  and  children's 
progress,  including  the  use  of  letters,  phone  calls,  report  cards,  newsletters, 
conferences,  and  other  mechanisms. 

3-  Family  help  for  schools-  the  involvement  in  school  of  parent  and  community 
volunteers  who  assist  teachers,  administrators,  and  children  in  classrooms 
and  otlier  areas  of  the  schools.  Parents  and  otliers,  who  come  to  the  school  to 
support  and  watch  student  performances,  sports,  and  other  events. 

4-  Involvement  in  learning  activities  at  home-parent  initiated  and  children 
initiated  request  for  help  and,  particularly,  ideas  from  teachers  for  parents  to 
monitor  of  assist  their  ovm  cluldren  at  home  in  learning  activities  that  can  be 
coordinated  with  the  children's  classroom  instruction. 

5-  Involvement  in  governance,  decision-making,  and  advocacy-parents  and 
other  community  residents  in  advisory,  decision-making,  or  advocacy  roles 
in  parent  associations,  advisory  conunittees,  and  school  improvement  or 
school  site  councils  or  in  independent  advocacy  groups  that  monitor  schools 
or  work  for  school  improvement. 

6-  Collaboration  and  exchange  with  the  community-  involvement  of  any  of  the 
institutions  that  have  some  responsibility  for  children's  development  and 
success.  This  includes  programs  that  provide  access  to  and  coordinate 
commumty  and  support  services  for  children  and  their  families,  and  other 
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arrangements  tliat  draw  on  community  resources  to  support  children 
learning. 

Study  Result  and  Discussion 

Each  individual  in  the  study  sample  exposed  to  the  study  tool  and  responded  to 
the  seven  dimension  skills  included  in  the  questionnaire.  The  respondents  were 
asked  to  respond  to  skills  offered  at  the  teacher  education  program  at  Yarmouk 
university  and  mark  their  responses  with  accordance  to  the  five  levels  in  Likert 
Scales,  1=  Veiy  Low,  2=  Low,  3=  Average,  4=  High,  5=  Veiy  High.  The 
following  design  has  been  used  to  answer  the  question  of  this  study; 

* 1.- 1.81  Veiy  Low. 

* 1.82^2.61  Low. 

* 2.62-3.42  Average. 

* 3.43-4.22  High. 

* 4.23-5.00  Veiy  High. 

To  answer  the  research  questions,  simple  descriptive  statistics  were  used, 
mean,  standard  deviation,  and  presented  in  Table  (1)  through  Table  (8).  The  mean 
and  standard  deviation  had  been  calculated  for  the  seven  dimension  skills  which 
included  fifty-  one  item. 

The  data  in  Table  (1)  shows  that  the  teacher  education  program  at  Yarmouk 
university  provide  teachers  with  skills  needed  in  the  community  school  ranked  as 
follows; 

1st;  Full  school  service  skills,  2nd;  Parents  teachers  communication  skills,  3rd; 
Community  resources  utilization  skills,  4th;  Community  social  and  human  skills, 
5th;  Parents  teachers  communication  skills,  6th;  Continuing  education  skills,  7th; 
Economic  and  community  growth  skills. 

Tables  (2)  to  (9)  will  deal  with  each  skill  in  more  details. 


Table  (2) 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Full  School  Services  Skills 


Rank 

Skills 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

41 

3.96 

0.96 

2 

39 

3.71 

1.14 

3 

42 

3.66 

1.04 

4 

40 

3.63 

1.08 

5 

38 

3.22 

1.28 

Total 

3.66 

This  table  shows  tliat  "Full  School  Services  Skills”,  offered  at  the  teacher 
education  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an  "average",  highlight  with 
means  range  between  (3.22-3.96).  Skill  number.  (41)  which  focuses  on  "providing 
instruction  and  guidance  services  to  students",  ranked  number  (1)  with  a mean  of 
(3.96). 
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Table  (3) 

Descriptive  Statisticg  of  Communication  Skills  With  The  Local  Community 


No 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

S.D 

1 

2 

1 

3.39 

1.15 

2 

1 

2 

3.33 

1.21 

3 

4 

3 

3.22 

1.18 

4 

3 

4 

3.16 

1.20 

5 

5 

5 

2.81 

1.43 

Total 

6 

15.91 

This  table  shows  that  "Communication  Skills  With  The  Local  Community" 
offered  at  the  teacher  education  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an 
"average",  highlight  with  means  range  between  (2.81-3.39).  Skill  number.  (2) 
which  focuses  on  "participating  with  school  staff  with  the  local  community 
activities",  ranked  number  (1)  with  a mean  of  (3.39). 


Table  (4) 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Community  Resources  Utilization  Skills 


No 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

Slandered 

Deviation 

1 

11 

1 

3.74 

1.11 

2 

6 

2 

3.39 

1.20 

3 

10 

3 

3.25 

1.27 

4 

8 

4 

3.22 

1.37 

5 

7 

5 

3.10 

6 

9 

6 

3.07 

1.02 

Total 

19.78 

This  table  shows  that  "Community  Resources  Utilization  Skills",  at  the  teacher 
education  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an  "average",  highlight  with 
means  range  between  (3.07-3.74).  Skill  number.  (11)  wliich  focuses  on  "giving 
chance  to  parents  and  the  local  residents  to  participate  in  school  activities", 
ranked  number  (1)  with  a mean  of  (3.74). 


Descriptive  Statistics  ( 


Table  (5) 


Rank 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

21 

1 

3.78 

1.13 

2 

26 

2 

3.40 

1.29 

3 

22 

3 

3.36 

1.17 

4 

31 

4 

3.34 

1.29 

5 

27 

5 

3.30 

1.22 

6 

25 

6 

3.27 

1.34 

7 

23 

7 

3.23 

1.27 

8 

28 

8 

3.13 

1.34 

9 

20 

9 

3.04 

1.33 

10 

24 

10 

3.03 

1.32 

11 

29 

11 

2.79 

1.16 

12 

30 

12 

2.78 

1.25 

Total 

12 

38.45 
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This  table  shows  that  "Community  Social  and  Human  Skills",  offered  at  the 
teacher  training  program  at  Yarmouk  university  are  on  an  "average",  highlight 
with  means  range  between  (2.78-3.78).  Skill  number.  (21)  wliich  focuses  on 
"encouraging  students  to  participate  in  national  and  social  activities",  ranked 
number  (1)  with  a mean  of  (3.78). 


Table  (6) 


Descriptive  Statistics  of  Parents  Teachers  Communication  Skills 


No 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

46 

1 

3.25 

1.15 

2 

47 

2 

3.49 

1.18 

3 

43 

3 

3.44 

1.25 

4 

50 

4 

3.42 

1.24 

5 

44 

5 

3.33 

1.23 

6 

45 

6 

3.31 

1.25 

7 

48 

7 

3.21 

1.16 

8 

49 

8 

3.13 

1.22 

9 

51 

9 

2.71 

1.37 

Total 

9 

29.29 

This  table  shows  that  "Parents  Teachers  Communication  Skills"  offered  at  the 
teacher  training  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an  "average",  highlight 
with  means  range  between  (2.71-3.25).  Skill  number.  (46)  which  focuses  on 
"working  with  parents  to  prepare  students  for  new  concepts  appeared  in  the 
Jordanian  society",  ranked  number  (1)  with  a mean  of  (3.55). 

Table  (7) 


Descriptive  Si 

tatistics  of  Continuing  Education  Skills 

No 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

13 

1 

3.32 

1.26 

2 

12 

2 

3.00 

1.35 

3 

18 

3 

2.98 

1.41 

4 

15 

4 

2.86 

1.39 

5 

16 

5 

2.80 

1.36 

6 

19 

6 

2.77 

1.36 

7 

14 

7 

2.74 

1.33 

8 

17 

8 

2.55 

1.44 

Total 

8 

23.02 

This  table  shows  that  "Continuing  Education  Skills",  offered  at  the  teacher 
education  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an  "average",  highlight  with 
means  range  between  (2.55-3.32).  Skill  number.  (13)  which  focuses  on 
"participating  to  provide  different  and  developmental  lifelong  resources",  ranked 
number  (1)  with  a mean  of  (3.74). 
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Table  (8) 


No 

Skill 

Rank 

Mean 

Standard  Deviation 

1 

37 

1 

3.11 

1.34 

2 

36 

2 

2.86 

1.43 

3 

34 

3 

2.84 

1.33 

4 

33 

4 

2.79 

1.38 

5 

35 

5 

2.75 

1.35 

6 

32 

6 

2.63 

1.27 

Total 

6 

16.98 

This  table  shows  that  "Economic  Skills  With  Local  Community",  offered  at 
tlie  teacher  education  program  at  Yarmouk  university,  are  on  an  "average", 
highlight  with  means  range  between  (2.63-3.11)..  Skill  number  (37)  which 
focuses  on  "educating  the  local  residents  in  job  specialty",  ranked  number  (1)  with 
a mean  of  (3. 11). 


Table  (9) 

Dew;riptive  Statistics  Teachers*  Skills  In  The  Community  School 


No 

Field 

Rank 

Mean 

1 

Full  school  service  skills 

1 

3.66 

2 

Parents  teachers  communication  skills 

2 

3.51 

3 

Community  resources  utilization  skills 

3 

3.29 

4 

Parents  teachers  communication  skills 

4 

s 

3.25 

5 

Community  social  and  human  skills 

5 

3.20 

6 

Continuing  education  skills 

6 

2.84 

7 

Economic  and  community  growtli  skills 

7 

2.83 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  this  study  the  following  recommendations  were  as 
follows: 

1 The  community  school  teacher  in  Jordan  should  be  aware  of  the 
community  school  concept,  and  should  possess  different  skills  such  as: 
community  communication  skills,  continuing  education  skills,  human 
and  social  activity  skills,  economic  and  community  growth  skills,  full 
school  services  skills,  and  parent  teacher  communication  skills 

2 The  teacher  education  program  at  the  college  of  educational  sciences 
should  focus  strongly  on  the  skills  that  described  in  full  school  services 
dimension,  parents  teachers  communication  skills,  and  community 
resoim%s  utilization  skills. 
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Based  on  the  new  changes  and  development  which  occurred  in  the 
Jordanian  society  in  many  fields  and  aspects  such  as:  cultural,  social, 
economic,  scientific  and  technological  aspects,  a need  for  comprehensive 
review  of  all  courses  to  be  included  at  the  teacher  training  program  to 
accommodate  these  new  changes  and  development. 
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Appendix  I 

The  Role  of  Teacher  In  The  Community  School 
A-  1.  Gender  □ Male  □ Female 

2.  Years  of  Experience 

□ 1-5  Years  □ 6-10  years  □ 11  years  or  more 

3.  Specialization  □ Science  □ Literary 


B-  Questionnaire  Fields  and  Items: 


Degree  of  Agreement 

No 

Items 

very 

Hi^ 

High 

Average 

Low 

Very 

Low 

First:  Communication  Skills  With 
The  local  Community 

1 

Participation  to  increase  the  cultural 
school  involvement  with  the  local 
community  through  seminars  and 
lectures. 

2 

Participation  with  school  staff  with 
the  local  community  activities. 

3 

Participation  with  school  to  form  the 
culture  of  the  local  community. 

4 

Participation  with  school 
administration  to  enrich  the  local 
conununity  knowledge  of  education. 

5 

Holding  workshops  for  parents  to 
help  them  educate  their  children. 

Se&imdi  Cammu^fy  If^adm  J 

^ ■III 

B 

liiijiilii 

6 

Developing  strategies  and  plans  for 
the  local  community  to  use  school 
facilities. 

7 

Encouraiging  school  to  open  its  doors 
for  distinctive  community  members 
and  use  its  facilities. 

8 

Conununication  with  local 
individuals  in  the  community 
specialized  in  different  fields. 

9 

Encouraging  parents  to  provide 
services  to  students  and  school  in 
matters  related  to  environment 
education. 

ErJcst  copy  available 
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Degree  of  Agreement 

No  Items 

very 

High 

High  Average 

Low  Very 

Low 

10  Reaching  out  with  parents  and  the  local 
residents  in  the  community  to  provide 
help  needed  to  students  and  school 
(school  yard,  school  building  ...etc.) 

1 1 Giving  chance  to  parents  and  the 
local  residents  in  the  community  to 
jparticipate  in  school. 

•i-iiiilliilli 

12  Giving  special  attention  to  educate 
senior  citizens,  youngsters,  women, 
talented,  and  people  with  special 
needs  in  the  community. 

13  Participating  to  provide  different  and 
developmental  lifelong  learning 
resources. 

15  Providing  training  workshops  to  the 
local  residents  in  the  community  in 
job  literacy. 

16  Participating  in  literacy  workshops 
for  residents  in  the  local  community. 

1 7 Providing  workshops  in  child  care  for 
women  with  accordance  to  new 
educational  procedures  used  at 
schools. 

• 

18  Educating  local  residents  and  parents 
in  children's  rights. 

1 9 Conducting  workshops  and 
presentation  sessions  for  local 
residents  and  organizations  to  deal 
with  democracy  subjects. 

20  Defining  the  Jordanian  community 
needs  and  suggest  strategies  to  meet 
them. 

2 1 Encouraging  students  to  participate  in 
national  and  social  activities. 

22  Supporting  the  local  commimity  by 
providing  exports  in  educational  and 
child  matters. 
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Degree  of  Agreement 

No 

Items 

very 

High 

High 

Average 

Low 

Very 

Low 

23 

Contributing  in  providing  help 
needed  for  the  local  residents  to 
improve  their  way  of  life. 

24 

Conducting  courses  and  seminars  for 
the  local  residents  in  the  social 
development. 

25 

Contributing  in  health  education  and 
awareness  for  the  local  residents. 

26 

Contributing  in  religious  and  cultural 
awareness  for  tlie  local  residents 
through  programs  and  seminars. 

27 

Inviting  the  local  community 
members  to  participate  in 
environment  preservation. 

28 

Contributing  with  students  to  help  the 
local  residents  in  the  community  in 
corps  collecting. 

29 

Contributing  in  improving 
municipality  council  performance. 

30 

Providing  suggested  solutions  to  solve 
community  issues. 

iiiiiiii 

31 

Leading  group  to  clean  and 
beautifying  the  local  community 
members  to  participate  in 
environment  preservation. 

28 

Contributing  witli  students  to  help  tlie 
local  residents  in  the  community  in 
crops  collecting. 

29 

Contributing  in  improving 
municipaUfy  council  performance. 

30 

Providing  suggested  solutions  to  solve 
community  issues. 
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Degree  of  Agreement  | 

No 

Items 

very 

High 

High 

Average 

Low 

Very 

Low 

31 

Leading  group  to  clean  and  beautify 
the  environment. 

32 

Ck)ntributing  with  local  residents  in 
designing  economic  projects  to  serve 
the  community. 

33 

Encouraging  companies,  factories, 
and  establishments  to  train  students. 

34 

Cooperating  with  farmers  and 
businessmen  to  educates  students  in 
raw  materials  use. 

35 

Educating  and  helping  the  local 
residents  in  establishing  economic 
projects. 

36 

Educating  the  local  residents  in  the 
population  growth  and  issues. 

37 

38 

C!ontributing  with  school 
administration  and  teachers  in 
democratic  and  human  rights  issues. 

H 

39 

Planning  school  activities  in  student 
personal  growth. 

40 

Providing  services  to  students  to  help 
them  accommodate  vtith  the 
conununify. 

41 

Providing  instruction  and  guidance 
services  to  students. 
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Degree  of  Agreement  | 

No 

Items 

very 

High 

High 

Average 

Low 

Very 

Low 

IIIB 

42 

Train  students  to  gain  skills  in 
scientific  problem  solving  procedure. 

44 

Effective  contribution  with  parents 
through  seminars  dealing  with 
education  and  community  pn^lems. 

45 

Concentrating  on  community  school 
new  role  and  educate  parents  tin  this 
regard. 

! 

46 

Working  with  parents  to  prepare 
students  for  new  concepts  appeared  in 
the  Jordanian. 

47 

Educate  parents  to  guide  their 
children  to  coincide  with  new  school 
concept. 

48 

Conducting  programs  and  activities 
for  students  for  use  of  community 
resources. 

49 

Designing  special  programs  to  help 
students  provide  social  and  human 
services  to  the  community. 

50 

Developing  communication  skill  with 
parents  and  students  to  understand 
the  Jordanian  society  changes. 

51 

Organizing  home  visits  to  provide 
health  and  home  economic  advises. 

43 

Communicating  with  parents  to 
educate  their  children  in  new 
concepts  appeared  in  the  Jordanian 
community. 
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TEACHERS’  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT:  A 
RE-EXAMINATION  IN  AN  ERA  OF  REFORM 


Salem  Aweiss 
Birzeit  University 
Palestine 


INTRODUCTION 

In  the  late  1980s,  and  more  so  in  the  mid  1990s,  talk  of  reform  has  filled  the 
corridors  of  schools  and  universities  in  the  US  and  Europe.  Educators,  once  again,  have 
turned  to  finding  new  ways  of  making  schools  more  effective  and  make  learning  more 
meaningful.  In  the  past  decade  a variety  of  new  ideas  have  posed  a challenge  for 
educators  to  re-oxamine  and  reflect  on  long-established  practices  in  curriculum  design, 
methodology,  assessment,  teacher  education,  and  professional  development  Numerous 
calls  were  made  to  consider  novel  ways  of  teaching  and  of  organizing  stiKlents’  learning 
experiences.  Consequently  restructuring  became  a key  word  in  the  language  of 
contemporaiy  education  reform  to  characterize  changes  needed  in  the  organizational 
structure  of  school.  In  Elmore  and  Associates'  (1990)  view,  the  purpose  of  restructuring 
was  to  transform  the  nature  of  teachers'  work  and  to  reorganize  governance  systems 
Peterson  McCarthy  and  Filmore  (1996)  suggest  at  the  center  of  debate  on  school  system 
reform  is  the  idea  that,  by  changing  the  ways  in  which  schools  are  organized,  educators 
can  change  how  teachers  teach  and  increase  the  opportunities  for  student  learning. 

Articles  and  studies  on  the  topic  of  education  reform  speak  to  the  complexity  of  this 
endeavor.  Elmore  (1995)  notes  that  policy  research  has  long  demonstrated  that  r^orm  is 
not  simply  a matter  of  getting  the  policy  right;  influences  ranging  fix)m  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  culture  to  the  norms  and  knowledge  structures  of  educators  affect 
teaching  and  learning.  The  relationship  between  stmctural  change  in  schools  and 
changes  in  teaching  and  learning  are  mediated  by  relatively  powerful  fectors,  such  as  the 
shared  norms,  knowledge  and  skill  of  teachers,  and  Uiat  changing  structure  has  a 
slippery  and  um^liable  relationship  to  these  mediating  Actors. 

One  implication  of  this  find^g  for  reformers  according  to  Elmore  (1995)  is  that 
reforms  might  Focus  first  on  changing  norms,  knowledge,  and  skills  at  the  individual 
and  organizational  level  before  the  focus  on  changing  structure  That  is,  teachers  might 
actually  learn  to  teach  differently  and  develop  shared  expectations  and  beliefs  about 
what  good  teaching  is,  and  them  invent  the  organizational  structures  that  go  with  those 
shared  skills,  expectations,  and  beliefs.  It  would  also  require  reformers  to  invest  more 
heavily  in  developing  the  'knowledge  and  skills  teachers,  rather  than  in  moving  boxes 
round  in  a structure. 

In  a powerful  article.  Darling-Hammond  (1996)  argues  that  current  efforts  at  school 
and  education  reform  are  likely  to  succeed  to  the  extent  that  they  are  built  on  a strong 
foundation  of  teaching  knowledge  and  are  sustained  by  a conunitment  to  structural 
rather  than  merely  symbolic  change.  Major  changes  in  the  productivity  of  schools  rest 
on  our  ability  to  create  and  sustain  a highly  prepared  teaching  force  for  ^1  our  students. 

New  Ideas  for  Teacher  Preparation 

Current  effort  to  reform  the  school  system  seeks  to  develop  not  only  new  or 
re-framed  conceptions  of  teaching,  learning,  and  schooling,  but  also  a wide  variety  of 
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practices  that  support  teacher  learning  (Liberman,  1995).  Transforming  schooling  and 
teaching,  however,  is  more  than  a question  of  inserting  a new  curriculum  or  a new 
program.  It  also  involves  thinking  through  how  the  content  and  process  of  learning  can 
be  redefined  in  ways  that  engage  students  and  teachers  in  the  active  pursuit  of  learning 
goals;  it  involves  a joining  of  experiential  learning  and  content 

Despite  the  fact  that  these  practices  run  counter  to  some  deeply  held  notions  about 
staff  development  and  inservice  education  that  have  long  influenced  educators'  and  the 
public's  views  of  teachers,  changes  are  currently  taking  place  in  teacher  education 
programs  across  the  world,  and  especially  in  tlie  US  and  in  Europe.  These  changes  are 
partly  in  response  to  major  changes  affecting  world  societies  and  schools  all  over  the 
world.  Because  rapid  social  and  economic  transformations  require  greater  learning  from 
students,  society  is  resliaping  the  mission  of  education.  Today's  Schools  are  now 
expected  not  only  to  ojfer  education,  but  to  ensure  learning.  Teachers  are  expected  not 
only  to  “cover  the  curriculum”  but  to  create  a bridge  between  tlie  needs  of  each  learner 
and  the  attaimnent  of  challenging  learning  goals  (Darling-Haimnond,  19%). 

Over  tlie  past  decade,  many  schools  of  education  in  tlie  US  and  Europe  have  made 
great  strides  in  incorporating  new  understandings  of  teachiiig  and  learning  iiito  their 
programs  for  prospective  teachers.  More  attention  to  learning  and  cognition  has 
accompanied  a deepening  appreciation  for  content  pedagogy  and  constructivist  iftariiing 
In  addition,  teacher  preparation  and  induction  programs  are  increasingly  helping 
prospective  teachers  and  interns  develop  a reflective,  problem-solving  orientation  by 
engaging  them  in  teacher  research,  school-based  inquiry,  and  inquiry  into  student's 
experiences.  These  approaches  help  teachers  build  an  empirical  iinHpirgtanHing  of 
learners  and  a capacity  to  analyze  what  occurs  in  their  classrooms  and  in  the  lives  of 
their  students. 

Current  Practices  in  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Development 

Although  sophistication  about  the  process  of  restructuring  schools  and  the  problems 
of  changing  school  cultures  is  growing,  it  is  still  widely  accepted  that  staff  learning  and 
professional  development  take  place  primarily  at  a series  of  workshops , at  a conference, 
or  with  the  help  of  a long-term  consultant  Darling-Hammond  (1996),  among  others, 
notes  that  what  eveiyone  appears  to  want  for  students  - a wide  array  of  learning 
opportunities  that  engage  students  in  experiencing,  creating,  and  solving  real  problems, 
using  their  own  experiences  and  working  with  others  - is  for  some  reason  denied  to 
teachers  when  they  are  the  learners.  In  the  traditional  view  of  staff  development, 
workshops  and  conferences  conducted  outside  the  school  count,  but  authentic 
opportunities  to  learn  from  and  with  colleagues  inside  and  outside  school  boundaries  do 
not. 

Of  recently,  a growing  body  of  evidence,  both  theoretical  and  empirical  is  beginning 
to  highlight  the  limitations  of  such  traditional  ^proaches  to  teacher  education  and 
teacher  development  Issues  and  concerns  have  been  voiced  in  several  recent 
publications  about  the  inadequacy  and  inappropriateness  of  knowledge,  procedures, 
mechanisms,  and  learning  opportunities  in  the  field.  Tliese  limitations  have  prompted 
calls  for  changes  in  the  content  and  structure  ofteacher  education  programs;  changes 
that  are  broad  in  nature  and  that  involve  moving  teachers  beyond  simply  learning  about 
new  ideas  or  about  frameworks  for  understanding  teaching  practice  to  being  actively 
involved  in  decisions  about  the  substance,  the  process,  anrf  the  organizational  supports 
for  learning  in  schools  and  thence  to  locating  broader  support  meohanisms^  such  as 
networks  or  partnerships,  that  provide  opportunities  for  learning  and  innovation  The 
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main  ideas  about  the  limitations  and  concerns  as  proposed  by  Darling  -Hammond  (1995, 
1996),  Darling-Hmmond  and  McLaughlin  (1995),  a^  Liberman  (1995),  among  others, 
could  be  sununarized  as  follows: 

1)  Teachers’  professional  development  has  been  limited  by  lack  of  knowledge  about 
how  teachers  learn. 

2)  Teachers’  definitions  of  the  problems  of  practice  have  often  been  ignored 
(top-down  t^proach). 

3)  Teaching  has  been  described  as  a set  of  technical  skills,  leaving  little  room  for 
invention  and  building  of  craft  knowledge. 

4)  Strategies  for  change  have  often  not  considered  the  importance  of  support 

mechanisms  and  the  necessity  of  learning  over  time. 

5)  Time  and  the  necessary  mechanisms  for  inventing,  as  well  as  consuming,  new 

knowledge  has  been  absent  from  schools. 

Possibilities  for  Transforming  Teaching 

The  traditional  view  of  staff  development  as  a transferable  package  of  knowledge  to 
be  distributed  to  teachers  in  bite-sized  pieces  is  imdergoing  radical  retliinking.  It  impUes 
a limited  conception  of  teacher  learning  that  is  out  of  step  witli  current  research  and 
practice.  A central  component  of  recent  educational  reform  efforts  lias  been  tlie 
recognition  that  the  commitment  of  teachers,  the  re-examination  of  teacher  education 
approaches  and  practices,  the  availability  of  in-school  as  well  as  out-of-school  support 
systems  for  professional  development,  and  teachers' willingness  tojoin  the  process  of 
change,  are  essential  for  real  changes  to  occur.  Tlius,  unless  reformers  build 
constituencies  for  change  both  within  the  schools  and  within  the  community,  most 
reform  efforts  will  fail  (Sarason,  1990). 

Several  current  efforts  hold  great  promise  to  transform  schooling  and  teaching: 
redesigning  initial  teacher  preparatioa  rethinking  professional  development;  moving 
from  "direct  teaching"  to  facilitating  "in-school  learning,"  involving  teachers  in 
research,  collaborative  inquiry,  standard-setting  in  tlie  profession,  and  transforming 
schools  into  learning  organizations  for  teachers  (Darling-Hammond,'  1995,  1996: 
Elmore.  1995.  Liberman,  1995,  Richards  and  Lockhart,'  1995).  In  such  reformed 
schools'  people  engage  collectively  in  critical  thinking,  reflecting,  problem  solving,  and 
other  cognitively-oriented  activities. 

Policy  Guidelines  for  Professional  Development  in  an  Era  of  Reform 

Reformers  of  all  stripes  press  for  an  agenda  of  fundamental  change  in  the  ways 
teachers  teach  and  students  leam.  They  envision  schools  in  which  students  learn  to  think 
creatively  and  deeply,  in  which  teachers'  ongoing  learning  forms  the  core  of  professional 
activities,  and  in  which  students  and  teachers  alike  value  knowing  why  and  how  to  leam. 
However  new  initiatives  cannot  by  themselves  promote  meaningful  or  long-term  change 
in  teachers,  practices  if  they  are  embedded  in  a policy  structure  that  t at  odds  with  the 
vision  of  and  teacher  learning  that  reforms  seek  to  bring  alive.  According  to  Liberman 
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(1995),  new  capacity-building  policies  that  support  professional  development  in  an  era 
of  reform  involve,  among  other  things: 

a)  reducing  the  isolation  of  teachers  by  means  of  engaging  them  in  collaborative 
activities  inside  and  outside  school; 

b)  encouraging  teachers  to  assume  the  role  of  learner  rather  than  that  of  "teacher  as 
expert"; 

c)  providing  a rich  and  diverse  menu  of  opportunities  for  teachers  to  learn; 

d)  linking  professional  development  opportunities  to  meaningful  content  and  change 
efforts; 

e)  establishing  an  environment  of  professional  trust  and  encouraging  problem  solving; 

f)  providing  opportumties  for  evetyone  involved  in  schools  to  understand  new  visions 
of  teaching  and  learning; 

g)  making  possible  tlie  restructuring  of  time,  space,  and  scale  witliin  schools,  and 

h)  focusing  on  learner-centered  outcomes  that  give  priority  to  learning  how  and  why, 
(i.e.,  acquiring  procedural  and  conditional  knowledge  along  with  factual  or 
declarative  knowledge). 

Capacity-building  policies  view  knowledge  as  constructed  by  and  witli  practitioners 
for  use  in  their  own  contexts,  rather  than  as  something  conveyed  by  policy  makers  as  a 
single  solution  for  top-  down  implementation. 

Toward  Reflective  Practice 

The  last  decade  has  witnessed  a growing  empliasis  on  teacher  professionalism.  A 
different  type  of  person  is  entering  the  profession,  a person  who  has  been  better 
prepared  to  take  on  professional  responsibilities,  Part  of  being  professional  implies 
engaging  in  reflective  practice  (Schon  1983, 1987;  Wallace,  1994). 

Since  the  early  eighties  a number  of  approaches  to  teacher  development  liave  been 
proposed  and  implemented  in  classrooms  Tliese  approaches  include  the 
teacher-as-iesearcher,  clinical  supervision,  among  others.  Another  form  of  inquiry 
intended  to  help  teachers.  Improve  their  practice  and  their  professional  capacities  is 
reflective  teaching  popularized  by  Cruickshank  (Cruicksliank  and  Applegate.  (1981)  and 
Zeichner  (Zeiclmer,  1981-2).  Reflective  teaching,  like  most  teacher-based  forms  of 
self-inquiry,  is  an  easy  process.  It  involves  a major  shift  in  emphasis  in  our  thinking  and 
acting.  Becoming  reflective  forces  us  to  adopt  a critical  attitude  to  ourselves  as 
individual  teachers~to  challenge  our  espoused  personal  beliefs  about  tnarhing 
Becoming  reflective  through  testing  our  practice  systematically  also  challenges  us  to 
think  about  the  influence  we  directly  or  indirectly  exert  on  the  formation  of  society  in 
our  role  as  teachers.  Becoming  reflective  also  extends  beyond  ourselves,  making 
possible  a similar  form  of  self-inqiriry  in  students. 

The  process  of  becoming  a reflective  practitioner  is,  at  its  heart' one  with  no  end  or 
terminatioa  Rather  it  is  an  ongoing  commitment  to  growth,  change,  development,  and 
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improvement  (Bmbacher  1994).  Reflective  educators  are  constantly  testing  the 
assumptions  and  inferences  they  have  made  about  their  work  as  teachers  As  Donald 
Schon  (1987)  has  suggested,  reflective  practice  is  in  essence  a kind  of  "reflective 
conversation"  involving  the  educator,  st^ents,  parents  and  other  teachers.  Educators 
need  to  realize  tliat  their  actions  as  teachers  take  place  in  a context  of  meanings  in  which 
other  participants  have  different  interpretations  and  understandings  indeed  different 
constructions  of  reality.  It  is  important  that  these  different,  and  sometimes  competing, 
interpretations  understandings,  ai^  constructions  of  reality  be  taken  into  account  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  possible  by  the  reflective  educator. 

Brubacher  ( 1994),  among  others,  offers  some  suggestions  to  help  teachers  become 
increasingly  reflective.  These  activities  include  journals'  poitraitures,  professional 
development  activities,  and  action  research.  The  biggest  challenge  facing  teachers, 
though,  is  actually  deciding  to  make  the  commitment  to  become  reflective  educators. 
Once  on  the  road  to  reflective  practice,  teachers  will  find  that  there  are  many  interesting 
and  valuable  paths  that  they  can  follow  toward  the  goal  of  becoming  increasingly 
reflective  as  a professional  educator  One  has  to  bear  in  mind,  however  that  there  is  no 
simple  formula  for  success,  nor  is  there  any  guaranteed  way  in  which  one  can  be  totally 
assured  of  becoming  a reflective  educator. 

Teachers  As  Learners 

If  reform  plans  in  teacher  education  are  to  be  made  operational  thus  enabling 
teachers  to  really  change  the  way  they  work  then  teachers  must  have  opportunities  to 
discuss,  think  about,  try  out,  and  polish  new  practices.  This  means  that  they  must  be 
involved  in  learning  about,  developing,  and  using  new  ideas  with  their  students.  Teacher 
development  must  focus  on  deepening  teachers'  understanding  of  teaching  and 
learning  and  of  the  students  they  teach.  Thus,  effective  professional  development 
involves  teachers  both  as  earners  and  as  teachers  and  allows  them  to  struggle  with  the 
uncertainties  that  accompany  each  role 

Darling-Hammond  & McLaughlin,  1995).  Schools  tlierefore,  should  be  transformed 
into  learning  organizations  in  which  people  work  togetlier  to  solve  problems  collectively 
Tliis  impUes  more  than  inserting  a new  curriculum  or  a new  program.  It  also  involves 
thinking  through  how  the  content  and  process  of  learning  can  be  redefined  in  ways  that 
engage  students  and  teachers  in  the  active  pursuit  of  learning  goals,  it  involves  a joining 
of  experiential  learning  and  content  learning. 

Hie  ways  teachers  learn  may  be  more  like  the  ways  students  learn  than  we  have 
previously  recognized  Learning  theorists  and  organizational  theorists  tell  us  that  people 
learn  best  through  active  involvement  and  through  thinking  about  and  becoming 
articulate  about  wliat  they  have  learned.  Processes,  practices,  and  policies  that  are  built 
on  this  view  of  learning  are  at  the  heart  of  a more  expanded  view  of  teacher 
development  that  encourages  teachers  to  involve  tliemselves  as  learners  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  wish  their  students  would  This  will  necessarily  involve  strategies  and 
mechanisms  that  are  more  long-range'  that  are  more  concerned  with  interactions  among 
teachers,  and  that  are  often  unique  to  a particular  context 

Teachers  can  fulfill  their  role  as  learners  in  a number  of  ways  Cliief  among  these, 
according  to  Lieberman  (1995)  include  the  following 

a)  Building  new  roles  (e.g.,  teacher  leader,  peer  coach,  teacher  researcher). 

b)  Creating  new  structures  (e.g.,  problem  solving  groups,  decision-making  teams). 
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c)  Woridng  on  new  tasks  (e.g.  journal  and  proposal  writing,  learning  about  assessment, 

creating  standards,  analyzing  or  writing  case  studies  of  practice). 

d)  Creating  a culture  of  inquiry,  wherein  professional  learning  is  expected,  sought  after, 

and  an  ongoing  part  of  teaching  and  school  life. 

What  characterizes  these  exanq>les  of  professional  learning  is  that  their  life  span  is 
not  one  or  two  days.  Instead,  they  become  part  of  the  expectations  for  teachers'  roles  and 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  culture  of  a school.  Moreover,  these  new  approaches 
encourage  teachers  to  experience  for  themselves  the  struggle  personal  and  intellectual 
growth  that  is  essential  for  learning.  Teachers  who  use  these  approaches  become 
sensitized  to  the  nuances  of  learning  and  to  the  needs  of  individual  and  groups. 
in-School  Mechanisms  of  Support 

Little  attention  is  directed  in  schools  at  how  to  develop  schools  as  organizations  that 
nurture  the  professionals  who  work  within  thenx  Building  closer  and  more  caring 
professional  communities,  developing  democratic  interchange,  and  embedding  the  study 
of  teaching  into  the  work  day  can  have  considerable  effect  on  professional  ethos  (Joyce 
& Clalhoun,  1995)  The  caring  dimension  depends  to  a large  extent  on  creating 
organizations  where  many  small  groups  often  composed  of  only  tliree  or  four  people  see 
themselves  as  not  only  working  togetlier  to  get  the  job  done,  but  also  as  responsible  for 
supporting  one  anotlier  in  developing  personally  and  professionally  Tlius,  the  larger 
group  or  community  both  supports  and  is  supported  by  sm^l  groups  charged  with: 

a)  inquiring  into  teachiiig  and  learning,  and 

b)  supporting  one  another  and  the  organization  as  a collaborative  unit 

Teacher  Networks 

Ultimately,  the  quality  of  teachmg  depends  not  only  on  the  qualities  of  those  who 
enter  and  stay,  but  also  on  workplace  factors.  Teachers  who  feel  enabled  to  succeed  with 
students  are  more  committed  and  effective  than  those  who  feel  unsufqmrted  in  their 
learning  and  their  practice  (McLaughlin  and  Talbert  (1993).  Those  who  have  access  to 
networks,  enriched  professional  roles  and  collegial  work  feel  more  efiicacious  in 
gaining  the  knowledge  they  need  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  students  and  more  positive 
about  staying  in  profession. 

Networks,  in  particular,  engage  people  in  collective  work  on  authentic  problems  and 
decision  making  and  bring  tliem  face  to  face  with  other  people  and  possibilities  Some 
in-school  networks  may  require  some  type  organizational  and  pedagogical  changes  (e.g., 
common  planning  periods).  The  value  of  the  network  system  as  a support  mechanism 
lies  in  the  fact  that  they  put  new  and  experienced  teachers  together  to  learn  from  one 
another,  to  make  coimections  across  subject  areas,  to  use  staff  expertise  to  provide 
leadership  for  "in-house"  workshops  or  meetings,  to  form  self-contained  teams  with 
organizational  structures  conducive  to  constant  Staff  learning,  and  to  develop  curricular 
changes  that  encourage  interdisciplinary  studies  for  short  periods  of  time. 

The  Role  of  Teaming  and  Liaisons  in  Teacher  Learning 

Certain  support  structures  provide  the  opportunities  to  teachers  for  the  learning  of 
new  teaching  practices  and  new  strategies  for  student  learning.  Teaming  structures,  for 
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example,  facilitate  teacher  interactions  and  provide  the  time  and  possibilities  for 
teachers  to  discuss  important  issues  in  teaching  and  learning.  In  addition  such 
opportunities  for  teaming  and  shared  decision  making  contribute  to  increased  feelings  of 
empowerment  by  the  teachers.  However,  merely  providing  the  time  and  situation  does 
not  guarantee  classroom  changes;  that  is,  structures,  1^  themselves,  do  not  cause 
learning  to  occur.  If  changes  are  to  take  place  discussions  should  not  be  limited  to  talk 
about  generic  themes,  activities  related  to  a topic,  or  procedural  matters  but  be  extended 
to  include  issues  relating  to  different  approaches  to  curriculum  design  and 
implementation,  assessment  of  student  outcomes,  and  learning  in  general  (Peterson  et 
al.,  1996). 

Investigating  the  Phenomenon  of  Teaming  and  Networking  in  Palestinian  Schools 
and  Teacher 

Learning  Centers 

Formal  and  informal  discussion  with  inservice  teachers  revealed  that  although  most 
teachers  believe  that  the  orgaiuzation  into  teams  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  success  for 
both  learners  and  teachers,  they  were  quick  to  admit  that  for  different  orgaitizational 
and  professional  reasons,  staff  and  team  meetings  generally  served  as  a place  for 
discussion  of  school  routines  and  procedures  rather  than  for  discussion  or  sharing  of 
ideas  about  curriculum  and  learning.  Peterson  et  al.  ( 1996)  suggest  that  one  way  of 
overcoming  these  problems  and  of  making  a team  cohesive  and  productive  is  a liaison 
among  a local  uiuversity  a professional  development  center  or  a support  system,  and  the 
school.  The  liaison  could  be  an  experienced  teacher  with  coimection  to  all  parties 
involved  and  who  would  play  a key  role  in  introducing  new  ideas  to  the  teachers, 
facilitating  and  eiuiching  team  discussion  and  modeling  iimovative  instructional 
methods  and  techniques  (e.g.,  interactive  teaching  teclmiques  such  as  questioning, 
feedback,  and  elaboration).  As  a professional  community  and  with  the  help  of  a liaison, 
the  teachers  in  the  team  work  on  developing  their  knowledge  of  their  students'  learning 
as  will  as  on  developing  and  refitting  their  classroom  practice.  To  ensure  success,  such 
efforts  and  activities  should  be  guided  by  the  well^eveloped  vision  of  learning  and 
teaching  (for  example,  learning  as  the  active  construction  of  knowledge  by  the 
individual  and  teaching  as  the  facilitation  of  that  process  for  individual  students). 

The  investigation  has  also  revealed  that  teachers  who  reported  having  links  to  several 
supportive  commurtities  within  and  outside  school  had  greater  opporturtities  to  engage  in 
conversations  at  a variety  of  levels.  They  had  conversations  alraut  teaching  within  the 
team  and  with  urtiversity  professor(s)  through  he  courses  they  take.  Through  these 
conversations,  teachers  are  also  linked  to  larger  professional  and  acadentic  discourse 
communities. 

Teachers  in  both  the  graduate  and  undergraduate  teacher  education  programs  at 
Birzeit  Urtiversity  are  encouraged  to  expand  the  focus  of  their  staff  and  team  meetings 
inside  and  outside  school  -to  cover  procedural  and  generic  issues  as  well  as 
context-specific  action  research  presentations,  The  consequence  of  this  is  that 
instructional  practices  are  continually  being  informed  by  what  teachers  are  collectively 
learning. 
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Efforts  to  develop  teachers  as  managers  of  their  own  inquiry  stand  in  contrast  to 
earlier  assumptions  about  teacher  induction  and  about  teaching  generally:  beginning 
teachers  need  to  focus  only  on  the  most  rudimentary  tasks  of  teaching  with  cookbook 
rules  to  guide  them,  and  more  seasoned  teachers  should  be  the  recipients,  not  generators, 
of  knowledge  (Darling-Hanunond  & McLaughlin,  1995). 

This  section  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  notion  that  classroom  teachers  both 
novices  and  experienced  should  be  involved  in  curriculum  and  assessment  research  and 
development  as  these  relate  to  their  own  classrooms  and  that  a primary  goal  for 
inservice  teacher  education  is  to  give  teachers  ways  of  exploring  their  own  classrooms. 
Thrs,  of  course,  would  help  undermine  the  dichotomy  between  theory  and  practice 
which  has  been  identified  as  an  unfortunate  but  typical  consequence  of  the  "applied 
science',  model  of  professional  education  (Wallace,  1994),  Such  involvement,  however 
presupposes  certain  skills  and  knowledge  in  classroom  observation  and  research.  In 
particular,  teachers  need  to  be  able  to  conceptualize  their  practice  in  theoretical  terms, 
they  need  to  be  aware  of  the  issues  amenable  to  research,  and  they  need  to  have  skills  in 
data  collection  and  analysis.  These  skills  can  be  developed  through  action  research 
projects  wherein  professional  development  programs  can  feed  into  ~ constant  cycle  of 
intervention,  monitoring,  and  modification  to  classroom  practices. 

Action  research  refers  to  teacher-initiated  classroom  investigation  which  seeks  to 
increase  the  teacher's  understanding  of  classroom  teaching  and  learning,  and  bring  about 
clianges  in  classroom  practices  (Kemmis  and  McTaggart,  1982).  The  linking  of  the 
terms  'action'  and  'research'  liighlights  the  essential  feature  of  the  metliod:  trying  out 
ideas  in  practice  as  a means  of  improvement  and  as  a means  of  increasing  knowledge 
about  the  curriculmn,  teacliing  and  learning.  Tlie  result  is  improvement  in  wliat  happens 
in  the  classroom  and  school,  and  better  articulation  and  justification  of  the  educational 
rationale  of  what  goes  on.  Action  research  "provides  a way  of  working  which  links 
theory  and  practice  into  the  one  whole:  ideas-m-action"  (Kemmis  & McTaggert,  1982, 
p.  5).  (Dohen  and  Manion  ( 1980)  draw  a distinction  between  appUed  research  and  action 
research.  They  suggest  that  apphed  research  is  more  rigorous  and  does  not  claim  to 
contribute  directly  to  the  solution  of  problems.  Action  research,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less 
interested  in  obtaining  generalizable  scientific  knowledge  tlian  knowledge  for  a 
partrcular  situation  or  purpose.  Action  research  is  situational,  or  context  ased 
collaborative,  participatory,  and  self-evaluative.  Thus,  one  can  safely  argue  that  for 
teachers  who  regard  conventional  research  as  not  for  tliem,  action  research  can  be 
attractive  for  two  reasons: 

1)  It  can  have  a specific  and  immediate  outcome  wliich  can  be  directly  related  to 
practice  in  the  teacher's  own  context. 

2)  The  “findings”  of  such  research  might  be  primarily  specific,  and  therefore  the 
methods  might  be  more  free-ranging  than  those  of  conventional  research. 

Cohen  and  Manion  ( 1980,  p.  112)  suggest  that  action  research  canbeutihzed 
towards  five  general  ends.  It  can  be  used  as  a means  of: 

1.  remedying  problems  diagnosed  in  specific  situations  or  of  improving  in  some  way  a 
given  set  of  circumstances; 
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2.  inservioe  training,  providing  teachers  with  new  skills  and  methods  and  heightening 
self-awareness; 

3.  injecting  additional  or  innovative  approaches  to  teaching  and  learning  into  a system 
which  normally  inhibits  innovation  a^  change; 

4.  improving  the  normally  poor  communications  between  the  practicing  teacher  and 
academic  researcher, 

5.  providing  an  alternative  to  the  more  subjective,  impressionistic  aj^roach  to  problem 
solving  in  the  classroom. 

Im  paiticularly  interested  here  with  the  second  of  these  outcomes,  that  is,  with  the 
potential  of  action  research  to  contribute  to  professional  development,  particularly  in 
encouraging  self-directed  teachers,  who  are  capable,  (hrou^  action  research,  of 
furthering  their  own  professional  self-development. 

Action  research  typically  involves  small-scale  investigative  projects  in  the  teacher’s 
own  classroom,  and  consists  of  a number  of  phases  which  often  recur  in  cycles; 
Plaiming,  Action,  Observation,  Reflection.  For  example,  the  teacher  (or  a group  of 
teachers): 

a)  selects  an  issue  or  concern  to  examine  in  more  detail  (e.g.,  the  teacher’s  use  of 
questions),  b)  Selects  a suitable  procedure  for  collecting  information  about  the  topic 
(e.g.,  recording  classroom  lessons),  c)  collects  the  information,  analyzes  it,  and 
decides  what  changes  might  be  necessary,  d)  develops  an  action  plan  to  help  bring 
about  the  change  in  classroom  behavior  (e.g.,  develops  a plan  to  reduce  the  frequency 
of  using  convergent  questions  as  opposed  to  divergent  questions),  e)  observes  the 
effects  of  the  action  plan  on  teaching  behavior  (e.g.,  by  recording  a lesson  and  anlyzing 
the  teacher’s  questioning  behavior)  and  reflects  on  its  significance,  e)  initiates  a second 
action  cycle,  if  necessary. 

The  following  example  illustrates  this  approach  to  action  research  in  an  English  as 
foreign  lanaguage  context  (EFL): 

A Palestinian  teacher  of  Englisli  as  a foreign  language  (EFL)  wanted  to  increase  the 
amount  of  English  he  was  using  in  the  classroom.  To  do  so  he  first  investigated  how 
much  he  used  his  native  tongue  (Arabic)  during  his  teaching  and  for  what  proposes  he 
was  using  it  He  checked  three  tapes  recorded  at  different  times  over  a two-week  period 
and  first  listened  to  them  justtodeterminetheproportionofEnglishto  Arabic  he  was 
using.  It  was  about  70%  English,  30%  Arabic.  He  then  listened  to  the  t^s  again  to 
find  out  the  purposes  for  which  he  was  using  Arabic.  He  found  that  he  was  using  Arabic 
for  two  main  purposes:  classroom  management  and  giving  feedback.  He  tlien  drew  up 
a plan  to  reduce  the  amount  of  Arabic  he  was  using  for  these  two  purposes.  He  first 
consulted  a guide  to  the  use  of  English  expressions  that  could  be  used  for  classroom 
management  and  feedback.  He  wrote  out  a set  of  expressions  and  strategies  on  3"  by  5" 
cards,  and  put  these  in  a conspicuous  place  on  his  table.  These  served  not  only  to  remind 
him  of  his  plan  but  also  helped  him  remember  some  of  the  expressions  he  wanted  to  use. 
Each  day  he  would  place  a different  card  on  top  of  the  pile.  He  then  continued  recording 
lus  lessons  and  after  a few  weeks  checked  his  tapes  His  use  of  Arabic  had  declined 
considerably. 

Other  examples  of  action  research  may  include,  among  other  issues,  improving 
students'  problem  solving  skills,  improving  students'  negotiation  of  meaning  and 
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conversation  management  skills,  questioning,  eliciting'  and  feedback  techniques,  wait 
time,  student-teacher  and  student-student  interaction,  amount  of  direction,  student  talk 
time  and  teacher  talk  time  lesson  cohesion,  smooth  transition,  evaluation  possibilities, 
teacher  talk,  etc. 

The  notion  of  the  self-directed  teacher  as  classroom  researcher  is  consonant  with 
several  other  trends  in  teacher  development,  namely  reflective  practitioner  (discussed 
earlier).  Such  a teacher  is  one  who 'Imows  the  art  and  craft  ofteaching...  The  crq/1  of 
teaching  relates  to  the  teacher's  specific  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  knowledge  on 
teaching  that  subject  matter,  and  knowledge  on  teaching  m general.  The  art  teaching 
involves  the  combination  of  knowledge  and  experience  in  the  many  decisions  that 
teachers  make  as  they  interact  with  learners  (Wallace,  1994) 

Despite  its  intuitive  appeal,  the  notion  of  teacher  as  researcher  is  also  controversial. 
Wong  ( 1 995),  for  example,  argues  that  the  role  of  teacher/researcher  is  conflict-full.  For 
some  researchers,  the  self  is  part  and  parcel  of  research.  According  to  this  view, 
subjectivity  is  inevitable  but  it  can  be  harnessed,  or  al  least  understood.  Sometimes  one 
is  compelled  to  re-negotiate  existing  classroom  norms  expectations  and  practices  for 
teaching  as  a way  of  managing  the  tension  between  research  and  teaching  agendas 
Teachers  and  students  may  be  forced  to  understand  and  participate  in  different  goals, 
activities,  and  roles 

For  example,  and  to  create  a context  that  supports  research  on  students' scientific 
ideas'  Wong's  (1995)  class  had  to  learn  and  believe  that  extended  questioning,  tentative 
conjectures,  and  revised  explanations  were  expected,  valued,  and  productive  classroom 
practices. 

In  conclusion.  I tend  to  agree  with  Wong  (1995)  on  one  point  attempting  to  do 
research  through,  on,  or  about  one's  teaching  necessarily  lands  one  in  a complicated 
epistemological,  practical,  and  intellectual  bog  These  concerns,  however,  need  to  be 
tempered  by  the  fact  that  teachers  as  researchers  is  an  effective  mechanism  that  allows 
teachers  to  constantly  engage  in  a cycle  of  learning,  exploring,  and  learning.  Structuring 
this  process  as  a collaborative  activity  may  have  tlie  additional  advantage  of  countering 
feelings  of  professional  isolation,  a problem  that  is  certainly  an  endemic  to  the 
profession. 

Learning  Outside  of  School:  New  Structures  and  Opportunities 

This  section  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  notion  that  professional  learning  and 
development  for  teachers  takes  place  not  only  inside  the  school  but  also  outside  its 
boundaries.  In  addition  to  support  structures  inside  the  school,  tliere  is  growing  evidence 
that  important  and  potentially  powerful  organizational  arrangements  exist  outside  the 
school  as  well  . One  such  powerful  form  of  teacher  learning  comes  from  belonging  to 
professional  communities  that  extend  beyond  classroom  and  school  buildings:  a) 
school/university  collaboration  engaged  in  curriculum  development,  change  efforts,  or 
research  (also  discussed  in  earher  sections  under  //a/5on^,  b)teacher-to-teacherand 
school-to-school  networks:  provide  "critical  friends"  to  examine  and  reflect  on  teaching 
and  opportunities  to  share  experiences  associates  with  efforts  to  develop  new  practices 
or  structures,  c)  teacher  development  cettters  that  serve  as  an  effective  out-of-school 
support  mechanism  to  enhance  teachers'  professional  development,  d)  partnerships  with 
neighborhood-based  youth  organizations  club  programs,  theater  groups,  literacy 
projects,  museiuns,  libraries  that  provide  teachers  with  valuable  information  about  the 
students'  no-academic  interests  and  accomplishments. 
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These  networks,  collaboratives,  coalitions,  and  paitnerships  offer  teachers 
opportunities  for  professional  development  that  differ  in  qu^ty  and  kind  from  those  that 
have  been  available  inside  the  school  or  in  traditional  professional  development 
programs.  Unlike  most  professional  development  strategies  with  their  "one  size  fits  all" 
orientation,  networks,  coitions,  teacher  development  centers,  and  partnersliips  provide 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  commit  themselves  to  topics  that  are  of  intrinsic  interest  to 
them  or  that  develop  out  of  their  work.  This  point  is  important  because,  although 
learning  about  new  ideas  tliat  affect  both  the  content  and  the  processes  of  teaching  is 
important,  ideas  that  are  unrelated  to  the  organization  and  context  of  one's  own 
classroom  have  a hard  time  competing  with  the  dailiness  of  work-even  when  teachers 
are  excited  about  and  committed  to  them. 

By  joining  informal  groups,  teachers  can  develop  stronger  voices  to  represent  their 
perspectives,  leam  to  exercise  leadership  with  their  peers,  use  their  firsthand  experience 
to  create  new  possibilities  for  students  through  collaborative  woik,  and  develop  a 
community  of  shared  understanding  that  enriches  their  teaching  and  provides  intellectual 
and  emotional  stimulation  and  satisfaction. 

In  Palestine  attempts  at  reforming  teacher  education  and  at  providing  teachers  with 
both  in-school  and  out-of-school  support  structures  are  embryonic  and  scattered  rather 
than  ^stemic.  However,  the  possibilities  for  rethinking  teacher  preparation  are  probably 
greater  now  than  they  have  ever  been.  An  example  of  such  an  out-of-school  support 
structure  in  Palestine  is  Al-Mawrid  Teacher  Development  Certter,  located  in  Ramallah. 

AL-Mawrid  Teacher  Development  Center  began  its  activities  in  1992.  As  a 
mechanism  for  teacher  professiorial  development,  the  Center's  activities  aim  at  meeting 
the  following  objectives: 

1.  Exchanging  of  knowledge  and  expertise  among  teachers. 

2.  Developing  and  enhancing  interaction  between  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
individuals  and  institutions  whose  interests  and  goals  are  consonant  with  those  of  the 
center,  on  the  other. 

3.  Gathering  and  disseminating  knowledge  that  relates  to  school  subject  matters  and 
irmovative  approaches  for  delivering  instructiorL 

4.  Developing  supplementary  materials  that  assist  the  teacher  in  making  learning  more 
meaningfrd  (reference  books'  booklets  lab.  equipment  audio-visual  aids,  etc ). 

S Encouraging  teachers,  to  carry  out  action  and  conventional/empirical  research. 

6.  Responding  to  the  special  n^ds  of  groups  of  learners. 

7.  Articulating  principles  for  school  and  teacher  education  reform 

Over  the  years  and  widi  the  help  of  local  and  foreign  experts  and  teams  of 
collaborating  teachers'  Al-Mawrid  carried  out  various  activities  such  as  training  courses, 
discussion  groups,  workshops,  panels,  and  seminars.  These  activities  resulted  in  the 
design,  development,  and  assessment  of  several  educational  projects,  supplementary 
materials,  and  a science  teaching  magazine. 

Participants  in  Al-Mawrid's  educational  and  professional  activities  have  an 
opportunity  to  experience  shared  leadership  roles.  Garmston  and  Wellman  ( 1995)  note 
that  in  this  era  of  change  and  reform,  leadership  is  shared  all  the  players  must  have  the 
knowledge  and  skill  to  manage  themselves,,  manage  or  lead  other  adults.  Leadership  is 
a shared  frmction  in  meetings  in  staff  development  activities  in  action  research,  ai^  in 
classrooms.  Recognizing  the  hats  and  knowing  when  and  how  to  change  them  is 
important  in  any  partnership,  collaborative,  or  team.  Garmston  and  Wellman  (1995)  go 
on  to  offer  definitions  that  illustrate  the  major  frmctions  of  four  leadership  roles  and  the 
distinction  among  those  roles. 
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1.  Facilitator  To  facilitate  means  to  make  easier.  A facilitator  is  one  who  conducts  a 
mee^g  in  which  the  purpose  is  shared  decision  making,  planning,  or  problem 
solving:  The  facilitator  directs  the  processes  to  be  used  in  the  meeting,  and 
choreographs  the  energy  within  the  group,  maintaining  a focus  on  one  content  and 
one  process  at  a time.  The  facilitator  should  never  be  the  person  of  positional  power. 

2.  Presenter  The  role  of  presenter  is  most  closely  associated  with  staff  development 
work.  How  content  matter  is  presented  often  determines  whether  or  not  participants 
will  internalize  and  act  upon  the  content  An  effective  presentation  requires  clarity 
about  outcome  interactive  teaching  strategies,  and  methods  to  assess  the  learning 
that  has  occurred  (Garmston  and  Wellman,  1992). 

3.  Coach:  Coaches  mediate  the  development  of  invisible  skills:  cognitive  operations 
and  states  of  mind.  Coaches  are  non-judgmental  employ  skills  of  reflective 
questioning  and  inquiry,  and  help  otlrers  direct  the  consciousness  to  the  most  useftil 
stimuli. 

4.  Consultant  A consultant  can  be  an  information  specialist  or  an  advocate  for  content 
or  process.  As  an  information  specialist  the  consultant  delivers  technical  knowledge 
to  another  person  or  group.  As  a content  advocate,  tire  consultant  encourages  tire 
other  party  to  use  a certain  instructional  strategy  or  adopt  a particular  curriculum  As 
a process  advocate,  tire  consrrltant  attempts  to  influence  the  client's  methodology. 

In  conclusion,  the  collaborative  efforts  listed  above  are  examples  of  the  kinds  of 
networks  and  partnerships  created  to  deal  with  complex  educational  problems  that  defy 
simplistic  solutions.  By  bringing  groups  of  teachers  together  whether  to  work  on 
particitlar  subject  area,  to  articulate  principles  for  reforming  schools,  to  acqitire  new 
pedagogical  techniques  or  to  change  teacher  education  programs  at  universities  and 
schools  these  networks  provide  access  to  new  ideas  and  a supportive  community  in 
which  to  begin  translating  these  ideas  into  meaningful  action  in  schools  and  classrooms. 
In  the  process  teachers  help  to  birild  an  agenda  that  is  sensitive  to  their  contexts  and 
concerns. 

Interdisciplinary  Collaboration  in  Teacher  Education 

For  new  collaborative  models  to  emerge  and  spread  teacher  education  programs  like 
schools  must  restructme  in  order  to  engage  teacher  candidates  in  interdisciplinary 
exploration  collaborative  endeavors  and  university-  and  school-based  field  work 
opportunities  early  in  their  career  preparation.  This  according  to  Kaufman  and  Brooks 
(1996)  is  the  premise  that  underlies  collaborative  approaches. 

For  preservice  teacher  training  the  collaborative  initiative  can  contribute  to  teacher 
candidates  professional  growth  as  teachers.  In  particular,  it  provides  them  with  a 
valuable  hands-on  experience  early  in  their  trairiing.  It  enables  them  to  make  direct 
correlation  between  the  theoretical  work  in  the  class  and  the  real  life  experience  in  the 
field.  It  also  requires  teachers  to  constantly  rework  and  modify  their  techniques  to 
achieve  maximtrm  positive  resirlts.  Many  may  also  gain  the  notion  that  what  they  learn 
in  the  class  is  only  a guideline  and  that  in  the  field  they  have  to  be  flexible. 

Little  documentation  exists  about  innovative  ventures  within  teacher  education 
programs  that  are  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  interdisciplinary  collaboration  and 
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integration  of  subject  matter  (e.g..  language  and  content)  In  Palestine,  some  teadier 
education  programs  are  beginning  to  foster  in  beginning  teachers  of  all  disciplines  new 
images  of  collaboration  involvement  and  inquiry  images  of  classroom  environments 
where  students  of  different  cognitive  abilities  needs  and  interests  engage  in 
interdisciplinary  activities  and  construct  knowledge  rooted  in  their  own  personal 
experiences.  At  Birzeit 

University,  for  example  collaborative  initiatives  at  both  the  undergraduate  and  the 
graduate  levels  of  teacher  education  are  being  instituted  and  encouraged.  Students  from 
different  disciplines  mainly  EFL  mathematics,  sciences  and  school  administration 
engage  in  discussion  groups  about  instructional  practices  new  and  iimovative 
approaches  to  teaching  - questioning  techniques  fostering  problem-solving  abilities 
cooperative  learning  integrated  curriculum.  Some  in  addition  carry  out  joint  projects 
aimed  at  the  design,  implementation  and  assessment  of  irmovative  curricula  lliese 
discussion  groups  and  collaborative  projects  are  carried  out  as  part  of  course  work  in 
educational  psychology  curriculum  design  and  general  teaching  methodology. 

This  type  of  collaboration  at  the  level  of  teacher  education  program  is  the  first  step 
toward  re-evaluation  nd  e-organization  f existing  teacher  programs.  This  is  based  on 
the  premise  that  if  teachers  are  to  collaborate  in  schools  and  create  interdisciplinary 
classroom  envirorunents  that  better  foster  students"  academic  growth,  they  must 
experience  such  pedagogy  in  teacher  education  programs  at  the  university  (Kaufinan  and 
Brooks,  1996). 

The  long-term  impact  of  the  interdisciplinary  collaboration  on  teacher  candidates' 
performance  as  teachers  and  on  the  academic  achievements  of  their  prospective  students 
is  as  yet  unknown.  What  is  clear,  however,  is  tliat  tire  experience  has  engaged  all 
participants  as  learners  in  a collaborative  community  in  which  the  roles  of  teachers  and 
learners  have  become  indistinguishable. 

Professional  Development  Schools  (PDSs) 

Some  reform  models  of  teacher  education  in  tire  US-such  as  those  proposed  by  the 
Holmes  Group,  the  Carnegie  Forum,  and  the  National  Board  for  Professional  Teaching 
Standards-  call  for  all  prospective  teachers  to  do  their  student  teaching  and  a more 
intensive  internship  in  a PDS  prepares  them  for  what  schools  must  become,  not  only 
schools  as  they  are. 

Professional  development  schools  prepare  beginning  teachers  in  settings  that 
support  state-of-the-art  practice  and  provide  needed  coaching  and  collaboration.  Teacher 
education  reformers  are  begiruiing  to  recognize  that  prospective  teachers,  like  their 
students,  learn  by  doing  and  that  a PDS  is  the  right  place  for  implementing  these 
principles.  PDSs  create  settings  in  which  novices  enter  professional  practice  by  working 
with  erqrert  practitioners  while  veteran  teachers  renew  their  own  professional 
development  as  they  assume  roles  as  mentors,  university  adjuncts,  and  teacher  leaders  In 
addition,  and  as  teacher  educators,  beginning  teachers,  and  experienced  teachers  work 
together  on  real  problems  of  practice  in  learner-centered  settings,  they  can  begin  to 
develop  a collective  knowledge  base  and  common  set  of  understanding  about  practice. 
They  will  also  have  an  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  learning  about  teaching  is  a lifelong 
process.  On  their  part,  Darling-Hammond  (1996)  and  Liberman  (1995)  argue  that 
professional  development  schools  also  provide  serious  venues  for  developing  te.arhing 
knowledge  by  enabling  practice-based  and  practice-sensitive  research  to  be  carried  out 
collaboratively  by  teachers,  teacher  educators  and  researchers.  However,  one  can  argue 
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that  sustaining  these  attitudes,  roles,  and  practices  in  die  classroom  will  require  other 
structures  and  sup^rts,  both  outside  and  inside  school 

For  teacher  education  reform  to  become  a reality,  the  concept  of  the  PDS  will  have 
to  become  part  of  the  licensing  structure  for  enhy  into  teacliing  and  be  taken  into 
account  in  the  accreditation  of  teacher  education  institutes 

Education's  Mission  in  the  1990s  and  Into  the  21st  Century  Education  is 
multidimensional  and  currenUy  some  of  its  aspects  are  undergoing  shifts  Aims  and 
objectives  that  were  once  well  defined  are  changing.  Darling-Hammond  (1996)  suggests 
that  these  aims  and  objectives,  a radical  departure  fix>m  education's  mission  during  the 
past  century,  demand  that  teachers  understand  learners  and  their  learning  as  deeply  as 
they  comprehend  their  subjects,  and  that  schools  structure  themselves  to  support  deeper 
forms  of  learning  than  they  currently  permit.  The  invention  of  2 1 1st  century  schools 
that  can  educate  all  learners  rests,  first  and  foremost,  upon  the  development  of  a highly 
qualified  and  committed  teaching  force. 

Betting  on  teaching  as  a key  strategy  for  education  reform  calls  for  starting  with 
reforming  our  traditional  concepts  of  teacher  education  and  professional  development 
The  changed  curriculum  and  pedagogy  of  professional  development  will  require  new 
capacity-building  policies  that  foster  new  structures  and  institutional  arrangements  for 
teachers'  learning.  Unlike  previous  reform  that  amounted  to  fine-tuning  a model  teacher, 
irmovative  and  lasting  reform  requires  investing  in  stronger  preparation  and  professional 
development  and  in  creating  a climate  for  local  educators  and  community  members  to 
craft  their  own  improvement  strategies.  This  means  spending  more  on  teacher 
development  and  less  on  special  programs  created  to  address  problems  created  by  poor 
teaching.  Finally,  we  must  grant  teachers  greater  autonotiQ^  and  put  greater  knowledge 
directly  in  their  hands  and  ''seek  accountability  that  will  focus  on  'doing  the  right 
things)'  rather  than  "doing  things  right"  (Darling-Hammond,  1996,  p.  6). 

Staff  development  in  an  era  of  reform  must  not  be  offered  as  "here  is  stuff  that  has 
been  researched  so  use  it"  Rather,  it  should  be  an  invitation  to  new  inquiries. 
Consequently,  the  content  of  staff  development  - cuniculirm  and  instruction  should  be 
organic  so  that  as  new  practices  are  identified  and  tried,  the  faculty  can  immediately 
and  systematically  study  their  effects  (Joyce  & Calhoun,  1995). 

As  opportimities  increase  for  professional  learning  that  moves  away  from  the 
traditional  inservice  training,  mode-direct  teaching  and  toward  long-term,  continuous 
learning  in  the  context  of  school  and  classroom  and  with  the  support  of  colleagues,  the 
idea  of  professional  development  takes  on  even  greater  importance  If  teacher  learning 
takes  place  within  the  context  of  professional  communities  that  are  nurtured  and 
developed  both  within  and  outside  the  school,  and  that  provide  opportunities  to  pursue 
change  through  reflective  dialogue  rather  than  simply  following  mandated  change  in  a 
top-down  fashion,  tlien  the  effects  may  be  more  thanjust  an  expanded  conceptions  of 
teacher  development  Indeed,  such  teacher  learning  can  bang  about  significant  and 
lasting  school  change  (Liberman,  1995;  Peterson  et  al.,  1996). 
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LITERACY  IN  CONFLICT:  ETHNICITY  OR 
NATIONALISM? 


Charles  T.  Barber 
University  of  Southern  Indiana 
USA. 

Three  elements  of  literacy  relate  directly  to  a nation-state's  ongoing  success  personal 
literacy,  ethnic  group  literacy,  and  national  literacy.  In  each  case,  improved  literacy 
leads  to  greater  influence. 

A literate  person  can  with  understanding  both  read  and  write  a short,  simple 
statement  on  his  everyday  life, . “ (Wagner,  1990:118).  How  a person  views  himself  or 
herself,  the  emic  view  (Andrews,  1989:19),  can  be  crucial  to  a sense  of  self-worth.  An 
individual's  "ability  to  read  or  write  within  the  context  of  liis  or  her  society”  (Wagner, 
1990: 122)  improves  such  an  emic  perspective. 

Language,  either  by  itself  or  in  combination  with  tribe  tribal:  organization  or 
religion,  provides  a major  opportunity  for  a group  to  sustain  its  identity  (Andrews,  1989: 
21).  In  multilingual  societies,  ethnographers  find  ” complex  patterning  of  literates, 
partial  literates,  and  nonliterates  across  languages,  ethnic  groups,  and  social  classes" 
(Wagner,  1983:6).  In  rural  Morocco,  for  example,  Berbers  think  that  "some  literacy"  is 

"needed  by  some  individuals  in  every  family  (or  extended  family),"  but  not  by  everyone 
(Wagner,  1990:  116). 

Hie  etic  view,  expressed  by  people  outside  a group,  can  be  influenced  by  a 
nation-state's  literacy  rate.  Daniel  Wagner  encourages  us  to  regard  "all  literary  abilities 
and  literacies"'  as  “human  and  national  resources”  (Wagner,  1990: 1 IS). 

Literary  measures  liave  been  included  as  key  elements  in  two  comparative  indexes. 
The  Overseas  Development  Council  includes  literacy  among  three  measures  for  its 
Physical  (Quality  of  Life  Index  (PQLI).  The  UN  Development  Program  (UNDP) 
incorporates  literacy  in  its  Human  Development  Index  (HDI).  At  the  national  level, 
literacy  is  "charged  with  emotional  and  political  meaning"  (Wagner,  1983:5). 

In  this  paper,  I look  at  literacy  in  conflict  from  tlie  standpoint  of  national  language 
selection,  emplo3dng  four  brief  case  studies.  In  my  first  two  case  studies,  I focus  on 
ethnicity  in  the  Levant  and  in  South  Asia.  I ask  how  minority  languages  fare  against 
majority  languages  in  Turkey  and  Sri  Lanka.  My  other  two  case  studies  treat  nationalism 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  North  Afnca.  I ask  whether  local  languages  prevailed  over 
colonial  languages  after  independence.  My  conclusion  provides  suggestions  for 
accommodation  of  diversity  in  multilingual  societies. 

Ethnicity:  Minority  Languages  vs.  Majority  Languages  Turkey: 

Kurdish  vs.  Turkish 

To  promote  national  unity,  the  government  of  Turkey  educates  its  children  to  speak 
Turkish.  With  a total  of  47  etWc  groups  (Arulrews,  1989:8),  such  a monolingual  policy 
appears  rational. 

Three  of  Turkey's  ethnic  groups  (Sunni  Kurds,  Alevi  Kurds,  and  Yezidi  Kurds)  are 
Kurds.  Groups  of  Kurds  can  be  found  also  in  the  neighboring  countries  of  Syria,  Iraq, 
and  IrarL  These  other  three  countries  have  chosen  Arabic  or  Farsi  as  their  national 
languages.  In  each  country,  use  of  Kurdish,  or  Kirmanji,  is  discouraged. 
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During  the  1960s,  the  Turkish  government  allowed  some  Kurdish  publications  to 
appear.  Moves  were  even  made  towards  academic  study  of  Kurds  and  their  language 
(Andrews,  1989:114).  More  recently,  proliibition  of  official  use  of  Kurdish,  including 
publications  and  recordings,  “appears  to  indicate  an  etic  recognition  of  its  importance 
for  group  identity,  albeit  negatively”  (Andrews,  1989: 1 13).  Some  disenchanted  Kurds  in 
remoter  areas  "have  in  some  cases  refrained  from  teacliing  their  children  Turkish" 
(Andrews,  1989:114). 

Kurdish  Alevis  in  Tuncel  "see  manifold  connections  with  the  continuing  ban  on  their 
language."  Since  Turkey  opened  up  the  area,  "its  economic  and  cultural  development 
have  remained  curtailed...  (L)anguage  has  become  a political  symbol"  (Andrews, 
1989:518) 

Sri  Lanka:  Tamil  vs  Sinhala 

Sri  Lanka  is  an  island  south  of  India.  As  an  English-speaking  British  colony  for  152 
years,  it  was  called  Ceylon. 

Not  long  after  independence  in  1948,  Ceylon's  government  in  Colombo  chose 
Sinhala  as  the  national  language.  The  vast  majority  of  Ceylonese  people,  74%,  consist  of 
ethnic  Sinhalese.  In  contrast,  Tamils  comprise  18%  of  the  population.  'Most  Moors, 
another  7%  of  the  population,  also  speak  Tamil. 

Ethnic  groupings  identify  rehgious  tendencies  in  Sri  Lanka.  Most  Sinhalese  are 
Buddhist,  most  Tamils  are  Hindus,  and  most  Moors  are  Muslim.  Linguistic  exclusivity, 
tlierefore,  has  inherent  imphcations  of  religious  and  cultural  discrimination. 

Official  Language  Act  N0.33  of  1956  introduced  "Sinhala  only,  legislation,  making 
"the  end  of  the  political  control  exercised  by  the  Westernized,  English-speaking  elite...” 
This  act  "symbohzed  the  end  of  foreign  domination  of  Sri  Lanka"  (Manogaran, 
1987:45). 

Tamil  leaders  thought  that  "they  were  reduced  to  'second-class  citizens'  when  the 
government  failed  to  recognize  Tamil  as  a regional  language"  (Manogaran,  1987: 
5 1-52).  As  "aliens  in  their  own  land,"  Tamils  sought  federaUsm  as  "the  only  solution  to 
tlie  ethnic  problem”.  They  could  "become  the  Switzerland  of  the  East~by  following  the 
middle  path  of  negotiation,  conciliation,  and  goodwill~or  the  Lebanon  of  South  Asia. . " 
(Manogaran,  1987:150-151). 

Dennis  Austin  noted  tliat  "the  crudity  of  majority  rule  could  not  have  been  more 
starkly  demonstrated."  Rather  than  seeking  balance,  the  government  opted  for 
"domination,  a linguistic  monopoly  which  led  inexorably  to  ethnic  and  political 
violence”  (Austin,  1995:82).  Even  though  the  1971  constitution  declared  Tail  and 
English  to  be  national  languages,  Sinhala  was  the  official  language  (Australian  Centre 
for  Sri  Lankan  Unity,  1996). 

School  classrooms  have  highlighted  the  dilemma  for  students  who  do  not  speak 
Sinhala  at  home.  Brian  Senewiratne  has  noted  that  a child  reading  government  texts 
"will  be  unaware  that  there  are  ethnic  groups  in  the  country  other  than  Sinhalese 
Buddhists"  (Senewiratne,  1989: 43). 

In  the  1950s,  privately-published  textbooks  for  Tamil  children  “fostered ...  a special 
feeling  for  . . . community  and  language  and  helped  strengthen  communal  attitudes” 
(Siriwardena,  1984:222).  Once  the  state  took  over  text  pubhcation,  Tamil  readers 
embraced  a sense  of  common  nationhood' , whereas  Sinhala  readers  were  monocultural, 
specifically  Sinliala  Buddhist.  “The  New  Year  is  smq)ly  the  Sinhala  New  Year. . ."  Such 
a monocultural  approach  continues  in  higher  grades  (Siriwardena,  1984:  223-224).  A 
member  of  tlie  Committee  for  Rational  Development  asked  poignantly  "Why  must  a 
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sense  of  common  nationhood  be  taught  only  to  Tamil  children,  and  why  must  Sinhala 
children  be  infected  with  a conviction  of  Sinhala-Buddhist  dominance?"  (Siriwardena, 
1984:225). 

Exclusion 

In  response  to  their  sense  of  inclusion,  many  Tamils  appeared  to  abandon  federalism 
as  a goal.^  Instead,  they  sought  "to  create  their  own  sovereign  state  of  Eelam. . ." 
(Pannambalam,  1989:57).  The  World  Federation  of  Tamils  held  its  first  International 
Tamil  Conference  in  London  during  1988.  Delegates  fix)m  Sri  Lanka  and  abroad 
endorsed  the  liberation  Tigers  of  Tamil  Eelam  (LTTE)  because  they  had  "been  denied 
their  right  of  self-determination"  (Iyer,  1989: 5). 

The  Sinhala  vs.  Tamil  controversy  notwithstanding,  English-speaking  bilinguals 
have  dominated  Sri  Lanka's  professions  and  its  social  hierarchy  (dlanagarajah,  1993: 
604).  All  students  at  the  University  of  Jaffna,  for  example,  must  develop  English 
language  competence.  To  do  so,  they  use  texts  based  on  standard  U.S.  English 
(Canagarajah,  1993:607-608). 

My  brief  case  studies  of  Turkey  and  Sri  Lanka  show  how  majority  national 
languages  can  suppress  minority  ethnic  groups.  Without  some  opportunity  for 
expression,  such  groups  could  resort  to  violence  against  regimes  holding  power. 

Nationalism:  Local  Languages  vs.  Colonial  Languages  Malta:  Maltese  vs.  English 

The  Mediterranean  islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  lie  between  southern  Italy  and 
Tuitisia  Their  history  extends  back  thousands  of  years  to  times  when  the  people 
worshipped  goddesses. 

A Maltese  language  emerged  that  can  be  seen  yet  today  on  postage  stamps  and 
currency  as  well  as  in  literature,  two  daily  newspapers,  a national  television  station,  and 
many  radio  stations.  Even  so,  Malta  h^  "no  text  dealing  with  teaching  of  Maltese  to 
adults"  (Mayo,  1994:35). 

After  the  British  took  control  ofMalta,  they  set  up  everting  schools  in  promotion  of 
English  in  order  to  supplant  Italiaa  En^ish  remains  "the  dominant  language  in  the 
Maltese  educational  system"  (Mayo,  1994:34).  The  mirtistate  has  a resource  center  for 
teaching  English.  Malta's  Nationalist  Party  has  revived  an  adult  literacy  program  taught 
in  English. 

While  maintaining  its  local  language  for  use  in  early  primary  grades  and  in  the 
home,  the  people  have  accepted  that  their  colorual  language  "turned  out  to  be  an 
important  'asset'"  (Mayo,  1994:34).  Malta  enhances  its  possibilities  for  tourism  and 
investment  by  promoting  its  colorual  language,  English,  as  its  nationalist  language. 

Morocco:  Arabic  vs.  French 

Even  though  use  of  the  colorual  language,  French,  remains  widespread  in  its  urban 
areas,  Morocco  has  opted  for  a policy  of  Arabization.  As  Morocco's  language  of 
literacy.  Standard  Arabic  is  the  goverrunentally-sponsored  language  in  primary  school 
and  in  adult  literacy  centers. 

Morocco,  located  in  the  northwest  comer  of  Africa,  is  a multilingual  society.  Three 
language  “systems-Arabic,  Berber,  and  French-coexist.  Although  Moroccan  Arabic  is 
the  predominant  spoken  language,  “Standard  Arabic  is  the  ofticial  language  of 
goverrunent,  schooling,  and  literacy. . ."  (Wagner,  1993:22).  Berber,  spoken  by  at  least 
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30%  of  the  people,  "has  not  been  authorized  at  any  level”  (Wagner,  1993:18).  French 
remains  "a  secondary  official  language"  (Wagner,  1993:22). 

In  its  use  of  Standard  Arabic  to  promote  primary  school  literacy,  Morocco  must 
confront  the  prevalence  of  grade  repetition.  The  Morocco  Literacy  Project,  a five-year 
longitudinal  shufy,  began  with  166  students.  Five  years  later,  1 17  students  remained,  but 
only  40%  of  those  students  were  in  fifth  grade  (Wagner,  Spratt,  & Ezzaki,  1989:46). 
Often,  it  takes  almost  nine  years  to  produce  a fifth-grade  graduate  (Wagner,  1993:242).^ 

The  French  language  is  introduced  as  a second  language  in  third  grade.  French  texts 
focus  on  modem  life  and  a person's  envirorunent,  in  contrast  with  Arabic  texts,  which 
emphasize  heritage  and  values  (Ezzaki,  1993:  143).  Even  though  it  was  the  colonial 
lingua  Franca.  French  has  become  Morocco's  elitist  language.  After  children  of  a 
visiting  American  professor  were  admitted  to  a French  l^cde,  their  mother  noted  that 
"we  had  attained  a degree  of  respectability  in  spite  of  ourselves"  (Femea,  1976:77). 

Evidence  of  Morocco's  fortuitous  compromise  between  a local  language  (Arabic) 
and  a colonial  language  (French)  can  be  seen  in  postsecondary  education,  where  French 
is  the  medium  of  education  (Ezzaki,  1993:143).  Morocco's  government  in  Rabat  is 
"trying  to  maintain  French  as  the  language  for  the  modem  economy"—"  the  window  on 
the  world"  (Wa^er,  1993:23). 

Involving  itself  increasingly  in  world  trade,  Morocco  has  established  an 
EngUsh-language  university  in  Ifrane.  The  campus,  A1  Akhawayn  University,  was 
funded  initially  by  a generous  grant  from  the  Kingdom  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The  university 
has  "modeled  . . its  administrative,  pedagogical  and  academic  organization  on  the 
American  university  system"  (A1  Akhawayn,  1996:12). 

My  brief  case  studies  of  Malta  and  Morocco  acknowledge  the  importance  of 
language  for  nationalism,  but  in  very  different  ways.  Malta  chooses  to  maintain  its  local 
language  for  symbolic  purposes,  but  employs  the  colonial  language  to  promote  its 
nationalist  identity.  Conversely,  Morocco  has  adopted  a major  local  language  for 
nationalist  purposes,  while  retaining  the  colonial  language  for  most  of  its  universities. 

Accommodation  of  Diversity 

1 will  conclude  by  addressing  two  elements  of  diversity:  enviromnental  and 
linguistic.  The  envirorunental  approach  focuses  on  challenges  faced  at  home  and  within 
communal  groups.  The  linguistic  approach  addresses  challenges  posed  by  bilingual  and 
multilingual  settings. 

For  decades,  the  Arab  world  has  provided  leadership  in  improving  upon  language 
training  that  began  at  home.  The  Arab  States  Fundamental  Education  Center  (ASFEC) 
was  established  to  train  teachers  to  develop  materials  simple  in  language  but  of  interest 
to  adults  (laves  & Thomson,  1957:155-156).  The  Arab  Organization  to  Eradicate 
Illiteracy,  created  in  1966,  tapped  January  8 as  Arab  Literacy  Day  (Nimer,  1986:61, 64). 
A Women's  Organization  for  combatting  Illiteracy  was  established  in  Amman  six  years 
later  (Nimer,  1986:236). 

Another  element  of  environmental  analysis  relates  to  emigration  of  communal 
groups.  People  who  were  minorities  at  home,  such  as  Kurds  and  Berbers,  become 
different  minorities  when  living  abroad.  One  study  of  immigrants  grouped  ethnic  groups 
by  their  nationalities,  identifying  185,000  Turks  and  143,000  Moroccans  in  the 
Netherlands  (Verkuyten,  1995:161),  without  any  reference  to  their  native  languages. 
Since  they  were  simply  non-Dutch,  "ethnic  origin"  referred  to  nationality.'* 

Such  a global,  or  etic  view,  emphasizes  national  unity  in  the  face  of  potentially 
disruptive  diversity.  The  bilingual  system  that  evolved  in  Tunisia  offers  a potential 
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solution  to  countries  moving  toward  one  national  language.  Although  Tunisia  has  opted 
for  Arabization, ' it  has  achieved  that  goal  within  beginning  grades  at  the  primary  level. 
Meanwhile,  French  dominates  instruction  at  secondary  and  university  levels,  although 
such  secondary  school  subjects  as  geography,  liistory,  and  pliilosophy  are  "taught 
largely  or  exclusively  in  Arabic'  (Perkins,  19^:  122). 

While  Mayans  on  Mexico's  Yucatan  peninsula  must  study  tlie  Spanish  language, 
they  are  getting  a better  understanding  of  how  their  "ancestors  saw  the  world"  by 
learning  Mayan  from  foreign  scholars  (Mooney,  1996).  As  a contrast,  how  do  Sri 
Lankans  preserve  ethnic  traditions  without  encouraging  secessionist  tendencies?  "One 
pre-condition  for  any  effort  to  build  a sense  of  national  identity,"  writes  Reggie 
Sirwardena,  "is  the  rewriting  of  schoolbooks."  Wliile  avoiding  racial  myths  and 
obsessions  with  invasions  and  wars  of  another  age,  groups  can  recognize  "common 
elements"  ommitted  Linking  them  " in  shared  experiences  and  mutual  assimilation  of 
elements  from  each  other's  cultures"  (Siriwardena,  1984;  226). 

Countries  facing  linguistically-connected  turmoil,  such  as  Turkey  and  Sri  Lanka,  can 
convert  their  multi-linguahsms  into  strengths.  Accommodative  solutions  by  Malta  and 
Morocco  exemplify  achievable  alternatives.  Ratlier  than  emphasizing  nationalisms  tliat 
excludes  minority  languages,  multilingual  societies  need  to  search  for  ways  of 
responding  effectively  to  their  dilemmas  Although  a nation-state  miglit  adopt  one 
national  language,  its  abiUty  to  incorporate  its  other  linguistic  groups  will  say  a lot  about 
its  future  harmony. 
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Notes 


1 One  Tamil  kindergarten  reader  said: 

"We  are  Tamils 
We  are  Muslims 
We  are  Sinhalese 
ILankai  (Lanka)  is  our  land 
we  are  aU  people  of  this  land 
We  are  friends. 

The  land  of  ILanhai  is  our  land 

It  is  our  sweet  mother  land.'  (Siriwardena,  1984:223) 

2.  Even  so,  LTTE  leader  V.  Prabakaran  said  on  a BBC  broadcast  in  1993  that  "the 
LTTE  would  consider  a federal  scheme"  (Pfaffenberger,  1994: 12). 

3.  One  study  of  Moroccan  primary  school  leavers  concludes  "that  Third  World 

countries  like  Morocco  have  undertaken  a reasonable  policy  of  educational 
imiversalization  if  one  goal  is  instilling  'permanent'  (though  low-level)  literary  skills 
in  children " (Wagner,  Spratt,  Klein,  & Essaki,  1989:3 13). 

4.  A stu(fy  of  immigrants  in  Belgium  yielded  similar  results.  An  anthropologist 
involved  in  observing  female  Turkish  students  commented  that  "only  vis-a-vis 
non-Turkish  outsiders  is  a national  Turkish  identity  displ^ed.  Internal  ethnic 
divisions  are  not  relevant  in  facing  aliens"  (Timmerman,  1995:23). 

5.  One  (Sri)  Lankan  writes  well  on  nationalist  dangers.  "Nationalism  creates  a sense  of 
an  exclusive  community  with  collective  interests  and  values.  Where  the  exclusive 
conununity  does  not  embrace  all  groups  in  a polity,  it  propels  the  creation  of 
alternative  nationalisms,  leading  to  a process  of  balkanization  and 
self-determination"  (Coomeraswamy,  1984:191). 
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School  refonn 

The  contempoiaiy  education  ^stem  has  developed  into  comprehensive,  coherent, 
unified  ^stem  embracing  both  formal  and  nonfonnal  educatioa  The  formal  education 

system  comprises  pre-school,  conq)ulsory,  secondary  and  post-secondary  (tertiary  or 
higher)  education  cycles.  Nonfonnal  education  encompasses  adult  literacy  programs; 
government,  private  and  voluntary  sector  business  atul  vocational  short-term  training 
programs;  arid  inservice  training.  Special  education  services  are  provided  by  the 
Ministry  of  Social  Development  and  voluntary  sector. 

Signs  of  Weakness  of  the  education  system  that  needed  urgent  attention  before  the 
refonn 

1.  Emphasis  on  rote  learning. 

2.  Stress  on  factual  knowledge  not  on  critical  thinking. 

3 . Outdated  curricula  and  textbooks. 

4.  Irrelevance  to  current  development  conditions. 

5.  Dislike  vocational  technical  education. 

6.  Poorly  trained  teachers  and  underqualified  principals. 

7.  Lack  of  educational  facilities  in  schools. 

8.  Inadequate  supervision. 

9.  Bureaucratic  administration  and  management  ^stem. 

10.  Large  number  of  very  small  schools. 

1 1.  Large  number  of  schools  with  staggered  grade  structure. 

Education  reform  unfolded  as  a two  year  process  of  critical  review  und  assessment 
between  1985  and  1987.  The  reform  process  commenced  with  the  Prime  Minister 
establishing  a comprehensive  stu^  of  the  education  system  that  was  submitted  to  the 
government  one  year  later.  The  report  was  discussed  in  17  Board  of  Education  sessions 
chaired  by  the  Crown  Prince.  During  these  months  of  discussion.  Crown  Prince  Hassan 
made  regular  field  visits  to  schools  to  gain  grassroots  insights.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
17  sessions,  the  BOE  decided  that  further  study  was  needed  to  address  key  issues.  A 
Central  Task  Force,  representiiig  the  public  and  private  sectors,  was  instituted  and 
supported  by  the  work  of  specialized  expert  and  local  field  committees.  A Follow-Up 
committee  was  then  tasked  with  integrating  these  various  components  into  major 
thematic  reports.  Each  report  was  discussed  in  a seminar,  chaired  by  the  Crown  Prince 
and  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Education,  consisting  of  50-60 
experts  particular  to  the  theme  and  variously  representative  of  the  social  and  economic 
sectors.  The  seminar  proceeding  were  record^  for  documentation  purposes  at  the 
television  studio.  In  total  thirty-five  hours  of  tapes  representing  the  coUe^ve  thinking  of 
various  groups  at  this  point  in  time  are  available  for  use  researchers  and  scholars. 

The  two  years  assessment  process  culminated  ‘m\ia&BssX.National  Conference  on 
Educational  Development;  September  6-7, 1987.  The  (Conference  was  sponsored  by  His 
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Majesty  King  Hussein  who  also  provided  the  opening  address.  The  King’s  address, 
since  considered  a foundation  for  education  policy,  stressed  four  major  themes: 

■ Quality  and  equilibrium  between  natural  resources  and  population  for  sustained 

national  development; 

• A balanced  approach  to  preservation  of  national  heritage  and  openness  to  world 
cultures; 

■ Accommodation  of  die  needs  and  challenges  of  the  modem  times; 

■ Faith  in  God  and  spiritual  values,  dignity  of  work. 

The  Conference  established  the  basic  principles  for  Educational  Reform  Plan  (ERP) 
to  be  implemented  in  seven  phases  over  ten  years  (1989-1998).  Key  reforms  included: 
(a)  exten^g  the  compulsory  education  cycle  from  nine  to  ten  years  and  reducing  the 
secondary  cycle  from  three  to  two  years;  (b)  developing  preschool  education;  (c) 
institutionali^ng  processes  for  review  and  revision  of  curricula;  (d)  increasing  the 
proportion  of  secondary  vocational  examination  systems;  (f)  raising  minimal  teaching 
qualifications  from  a community  college  diploma  to  a first  degree;  (g)  tq>gtading 
instructional  skills  and  competencies;  (h)  upgrading  the  qualifications  of  school 
administrators;  (I)  improving  school  facilities;  (j)  providing  instructional  support 
facilities;  (k)  establishi^  systems  to  monitor  student  progress  and  achievement;  and,  (1) 
expanding  post-secondary  education  by  relaxing  the  ban  on  private  universities. 

Reform  strategies 

A.  Polity  measures 

To  achieve  the  fundamental  reform  objective  of  enliancing  student  achievement 
levels,  the  plan  involves  implementing  the  following  policy  measures: 

1 . Restructuring  the  school  system. 

- Extension  of  free  and  compulsoiy  basic  education  fix>m  9 to  10  years. 

- Providing  opportunities  for  specialization  through  restructured  two-year 
secondary  cycle: 

- Core  program  for  all 

- Specialized  options  for  science,  arts  and  vocational  branches. 

- Implementing  a new  promotion  and  examination  system. 

2.  Improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning. 

- Clurricular  reform. 

- Redesigning  and  developing  textbook  guides,  instmctional  aids,  and 
supplementary  materials. 

- Upgrading  minimum  qualification  requirements  for  teachers. 

- Improving  in-service  training  of  teachers. 

- Upgrading  the  qualifications  of  educational  siqrervisors  and  school  principals. 

- Improving  the  quality  of  school  facilities. 

- Providing  teacher  support  facilities  by  opening  learning  resource  in  different 
regions. 

- Establishing  a system  for  periodic  assessment  of  student  achievement  on  regular 
basis. 
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3.  Using  sector  resources  more  efficiently. 


B.  Institutional  framework 

1 . To  ensure  the  reforms  would  be  instituted  the  National  Center  for  Human  Resources 
Development  (NCHRD),  formerly  known  as  the  National  CeiUer  for  Educational 
Research  and  Development  (NCERD),  was  created  under  the  umbrella  of  the 
Higher  Council  for  Science  and  Technology  (an  autonomous  body  chaired  by 
Crown  Prince  Hassan).  The  primary  functions  of  the  NCHRD  are  to:  (a)  monitor 
and  evaluate  how  effectively  reform  programs  and  subprojects  operate,  and  how 
they  contribute  to  the  overall  reform  goals;  (b)  establish  and  maintain  the 
Educational  Management  Information  System  (EMIS)  as  an  education  data  base 
support  ^stem;  (c)  conduct  education  policy  and  large  scale  sectoral  research;  (d) 
institutionalize  education  technologies  and  iimovation;  (e)  become  a medium  for 
education  information  documentation  and  dissemination;  and,  (f)  plan  for  human 
resources  development 

2.  Institutionalization  of  textbooks  production  publication  and  distribution. 

3 . Institutionalization  of  tlie  process  of  curriculum  development. 

4 . Institutionalization  of  in-service  training  and  staff  development. 

While  the  ERP  is  ongoing,  several  initiatives  have  been  implemented  successfully. 
Facilitated  by  tlie  1988  Temporary  Education  Law  (now  replaced  by  the  1994  Education 
Law)  the  general  education  ^stem  has  been  restructured  to  extend  compulsory 
education  to  ten  years  and  reduce  secondary  education  to  two  years;  supporting  curricula 
for  the  new  grade  structure  have  been  introduced;  the  examination  ^stem  (including  the 
General  Secondary  School  Certificate  Examination)  lias  been  revised;  basic  cycle  texts 
liave  been  completed;  school  administrator  qualifications  have  been  upgraded;  school 
facilities  have  ^en  upgraded;  new  school  have  been  built  and  equipp^;  the  NCHRD 
has  been  established;  EMIS  has  been  established;  and,  several  private  universities  have 
been  opened. 

The  1990s  and  21**  Century 

Issues  pertaining  to  the  development  of  education  in  the  1990s  and  leading  into  the 
21  St  century  contimre  to  center  on  the  improvement  of  quality  at  all  levels  of  the 
education  ^stem.  Additional  challenges  include  the  need  to  accommodate  increasing 
numbers  of  enrollments  and  match  education  supply  with  labor  market  demands. 

These  issues  clearly  are  reflected  in  GOJ  general  education  sector  policies  for  1993- 
1997  which  emphasize:  (a)  developing  and  improving  preschool  education;  (b) 
improving  educational  quahty  at  the  compulsory  level  and  reducing  the  dropout  rate;  (c) 
developing  comprehensive  and  applied  secondary  education  to  meet  the  need  of  students 
and  labor  market  requirements;  (d)  developing  literacy  programs;  (e)  improving  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  tests  and  exams;  (f)  improving  teacher  competence;  (g) 
providing  teaching  aids;  (h)  constructing  and  equiiqiing  school  facilities;  and,  (I) 
enhancing  educational  management  capabilities. 
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Reform  of  teacher  education  & training 

It  consists  of  three  main  components: 

1.  In-service  training. 

2.  Teacher  certification. 

3.  pre-service  training. 

1.  In-service  training  (short  term)  which  include: 

• Core  program. 

• Orientation  on  reform  goals. 

• Orientation  on  new  curricula  and  textbooks. 

• Pedagogical  training  in  more  effective  teaching  methods. 

In  this  program  stress  will  be  on  deepenins  the  qualitative  impact  of  the  reform 
through  improving  and  extending  the  in-service  training  program  related  to  the 
implementation  of  new  curricula  to  teachers  who  have  not  been  included  in  earlier 
training  and  enhance  teaching  competencies;  developing  the  capacity  to  provide  school- 
based  integrated  in-service  training  and  quality  improvement  initiatives;  sensitizing 
teachers  to  diagnostic  approaches  and  remedial  interventions;  improving  die  capacity 
of  trainers,  administrators,  and  principals  for  administrative  and  educational 
leadership. 

2.  Teacher  certification  program  , upgrading  the  academic  qualifications  of  existing 
basic  and  secondary  education  teachers. 

• Certification  of  basic  education  teachers.  By  far  tlie  largest  portion  of  the 
certification  effort  would  be  upgrading  the  academic  qualifications  (from  2-year 
diploma  to  4-  year  university  degree)  for  existing  basic  education  teachers,  to  be 
uiulertaken  by  three  universities  (university  of  Jordan  in  Amman  Yarmouk 
university  in  the  north  and  Mu’tah  university  in  the  south). 

• Certification  of  secondary  education  teachers  and  supervisors/ adminiigrratnrs 
Upgrading  programs  are  also  plarmed  for  secondary  teachers  with  BAs  but  no 
education  diploma,  and  for  supervisors/administrators  who  are  currently  without  an 
MA  degree.  These  schemes  are  smaller  than  the  basic  education  certification 
program,  but  they  are  critically  important  because  of  the  pivotal  role  these  target 
groups  play  in  tlie  education  system  as  a whole. 

4.  New  structure  for  pre-service  training. 

Moreover,  teacher  qualification  is  classified  into  three  categories  as  shown  in  the 
graph  below: 

1.  Classroom  teachers;  teachers  qualified  to  teach  all  school  subjects  to  students  of  the 
first  four  primary  classes. 

2.  Field  teachers;  teachers  qualified  to  teach  more  than  one  specific  subject  within  one 
discipline  to  grades  five  through  ten. 

3 . Subject  teachers;  teachers  qualified  to  teach  a subject  to  grades  eleven  and  tweleve. 
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Teacher  Qualification  Required  by  Reform 


The  overall  purpose  of  the  project  is  to  improve  the  quality  and  relevance  of 
undergraduate  pre-service  teacher  education  within  Jordanian  universities,  and  to 
develop  their  capacity  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  national  education  system.  More 
specifically  the  project  aims  to. 

a)  Support  the  Government’s  Educational  reform  Program  (ERP)  which  aims  to 
improve  the  quality  of  school-level  educatioa 

b)  Improve  the  relevance,  internal  efficiency  and  quality  of  pre-service  teacher 
education. 

c)  Develop  a capacity  and  capability  for  continuing  coordination  and  quality 
improvement  for  teacher  education. 

d)  Increase  the  provision  and  quality  of  postgraduate  course  in  educational  sciences 
within  the  Kingdom  and  their  relevance  to  Jordanian  education  system. 

To  implement  those  aims  two  types  of  programs  had  been  chosen: 

1 . Education  faculty  fellowsliip  program. 

This  program  allowed  45  Education  Faculty  members  from  Jordanian  Universities 
to  spend  3 months  each  at  selected  Teacher  Education  institutions  in  the  U.  Sand 
visit  professional  development  schools,  to  gain  new  experiences  in  the  methods  of 
preparation  of  teachers  with  special  emphasis  on  Practice  Teaching. 

2.  Increased  collaboration  between  the  concerned  institutions  in  the  Kingdom  and 
with  EC  institutions. 

The  project  activities  constitute  the  following  three  components: 
a)  Coordination  and  Management  includes: 
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A management  Unit  for  teacher  Training  (MUTT)  which  has  a Jordanian  Manager  at 
the  (NCHRD)  National  Center  for  Human  Research  Development,  a Project 
Coordinator  financed  by  European  Community  (EC),  the  four  Liaison  Officers  from 
(University  of  Jordan,  Yarmouk  University,  Mu’tah  University  and  Hashemite 
University),  and  a project  Administrator. 

• Activities: 

• A steering  Committeechaiiedby  the  President  of  NCHRD  with  membership  of 
representatives  from  the  foiu*  Jordaiiian  Universities,  the  Ministry  of  Education,  the 
Nfinistiy  of  Plaiuiing,  the  Vocational  Training  Corporation  and  the  European 
Community,  in  addition  to  the  Project  Manager  who  acts  as  the  (Committee’s 
Secretary.  The  Committee  holds  its  meeting  once  every  six  months  to  revise  the 
progress  reports  and  implementation  plans. 

• A Management  Conunittee  MUTT  will  monitor  and  appraise  all  subprojects 
under  this  project,  and  also  a Teacher  Training  Technical  Committee  (TTTC)  will 
be  formed  consisting  of  the  four  Liaison  Officers,  the  Project  Manager  and  the 
Teacher  Education  Coordinator  (TEC).  Any  assignment  of  specialists  is  subject  to 
the  aj^roval  of  the  MUTT  and  the  EC  Delegation.  The  approval  must  be  in  writing 
confirming  the  proposed  specialist  and  the  period  of  assignment 

b)  Improving  Teacher  Education: 

This  component  v^  prepare  staff  within  each  university  to  qualitatively 
contribute  to  pre-service  teacher  training  at  imiversities.  It  will  also  support  the 
establishment  of  a network  of  teaching  practice  school  at  each  university.  The 
component  includes  staff-development  opportunities  for  short  attachments,  and 
postgraduate  study  in  Europe. 

• Activities: 

• Training  the  trainers: 

The  universities  will  appoint  aroimd  50-60  persons  of  teaching  assistants  and 
instructors  who  will  take  a major  responsibility  in  the  pre-service  courses.  This 
group  will  be  trained  in  how  to  teach  traditional  subjects  in  experiential  and 
practical  ways  on  both  national  and  university  levels.  Also  this  component  offers 
IS  fellowships  for  one  month  study  attachments  to  European  Institutions. 

• Review  Courses  and  Establish  Formative  Evaluation:  Specialists  v^  work  with 
Jordanian  Universities  to  produce  a detailed  course  design  which  indicates  the 
elements  of  the  course.  This  will  also  provide  equipment,  books  and  other  items. 

• Establishment  of  Network  of  the  Teaching  Practice-schools:  This  intended  to 
help  each  university  establish  a network  of  about  20  practice  school  and  to  ensure 
that  such  schools  have  basic  equipment  and  consumable  resources  to  permit 
trainee  teacher  to  use  new  teaching  methods. 

• Professional  development  of  core  training  group: 

The  project  will  fimd  20  scholarship  (6  one-year  master  fellowsliip)  and  (14  three- 
year  Ph.D.  fellowship).  This  will  be  provided  to  the  foiu  universities  according  to  the 
following  ratio: 

University  of  Jordan  35%  of  the  fellowship 
Yarmouk  University  35%  of  the  fellowship 
Mu’tah  University  3 5%  of  the  fellowship 

Hashemite  University  35%  of  the  fellowship 
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The  EC  will  fund  75%  of  the  above  mentioned  scholarship  ami  the  Jordanian 
universities  will  be  responsible  for  the  remaining  25%  This  fellowship  will  not  be 
launched  at  the  beginning  of  the  project  but  only  after  the  candidates  have  been  trained 
in  teacher  training,  English  language  and  computer  knowledge  and  th^  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  core  group  members. 

c)  Institutional  Development: 

This  component  will  provide  inputs  to  help  the  universities  initiate  new  programs 
and  activities  of  strategic  relevance  for  the  E^;  these  will  include  new  postgraduate 
programs,  including  doctoral  programs.  The  component  also  provides  support  for 
visiting  sprcialists,  for  academic  links  between  Jordanian  and  European  institutions  and 
for  postgraduate  study.  Activities  under  this  component  will  be  implemented  as  ‘ ’ Sub- 
projects” 

• Activities: 

• Programs  and  research  development: 

On  the  basis  of  separate  proposals  from  the  universities,  tliis  sub-component  will 
fiicilitate  links  to  European  universities.  Inputs  will  include  visits  and  academic 
exchanges,  books  and  journals  and  fellowships  for  shufy  at  European  universities  (12 
Ph.D.  and  6 Masters)  distributed  among  the  four  universities  according  to  the  rates 
mentioned  in  b)  above. 

• Management  Improvement: 

This  sub-component  provides  for  faculty  managers  to  attend  intensive  training  courses 
either  locally  or  at  European  institutions. 

Strategies  for  core  group  training 

Core  group  resource  persons  will  require  all  round  skills  including- 
Academic  ability,  analytical  skills,  managerial  and  administrative  skills,  pedagogical 
competence,  a very  high  level  commitment,  and  a positive  attitude. 

Their  training  would  focus  upon  developing  the  following  skills: 

• Academic  skills. 

• Pedagogical  skills. 

• Basic  administrative  and  managerial  skills. 

• Communication  skills. 
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THE  USE  OF  REFLECTIVE  PRACTICE  AND  PERSONAL 
NARRATIVES  IN  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  TEACHERS 

Darrell  A.  Bloom 
National-Louis  University 
USA 


This  paper  addresses  the  use  of  reflective  practice  in  supporting  the  professional 
development  of  practicing  teachers.  There  is  a significant  amount  of  research  and 
documentation  about  the  value  of  reflective  practice  for  teachers  and  other  professionals. 
It  is  the  writer's  purpose  to  share  throu^  his  own  reflection  the  application  of  this 
approach  with  in-service  teachers.  More  specifically,  the  teachers  in  this  stucfyare 
etuolled  in  a masters  degree  program  in  cmriculum  and  instruction  and  are  taking  their 
culminating  seminar. 

Students  have  typically  been  at  a loss  as  to  what  might  be  the  anticipated  nature  of  a 
culminating  experience.  From  the  faculty  members  perspective  tliere  was  a need  to  pull 
together  the  masters  degree  program  to  insure  that  it  is  a program  and  not  just  a series  of 
courses.  Research  projects,  literature  reviews,  or  group  inquiry  on  selected  topics  never 
seemed  to  accomplish  the  task.  The  reoccurring  question  was  how  can  we  insure  that 
that  teachers  have  made  some  behavior  change  upon  completion  of  a graduate  program. 
It  was  also  important  to  faculty  that  teachers  would  leave  the  miiversity  with  skills 
needed  to  sustain  the  professional  growth  process. 

When  students  were  asked  what  they  felt  a culminating  experience  should  include 
they  were  quick  to  suggest  opportunities  to  share  their  experiences  with  each  other,  to 
review  and  analyze  the  application  of  their  knowledge  in  their  classroom  and  to  discover 
ways  to  continue  to  grow  professionally  in  the  future.  Most  of  the  students  expressed 
anxiety  that  as  they  left  the  university  they  still  had  many  questions,  if  not  concerns, 
about  their  teaching,  their  learners  and  the  contexts  in  which  they  teach.  What  would 
sustain  their  professional  development?  These  concerns  about  their  professional  identity 
and  how  th^  could  continue  their  professional  growth  defined  the  nature  of  this  course. 
Based  on  teacher  in  that  process  and  how  can  we  sustain  their  growtli 

During  the  teachers'  Masters  degree  program  case  studies  have  often  been  used  to 
assist  teachers  in  considering  real  situations  as  th^  attempted  to  make  cormections  fix)m 
theory  to  practice  and  vice  versa.  When  planning  this  course  the  students  suggested  the 
delet  idea  of  considering  themselves  as  the  "case”  to  be  studied.  They  thought  this 
would  provide  them  with  an  opportunity  to  gain  insight  into  who  th^  are  as  teachers; 
where  th^  are  at  this  point  in  time  in  their  professional  growth;  and  how  they  could  we 
continue  to  grow  professionally. 

The  next  concern  for  the  students  was  how  this  process  of  investigation  might  be 
accomplished.  Everyone  agreed  that  reflection  on  past  experience  was  the  appropriate 
approach.  Most  of  the  teachers  had  been  journaling  their  way  through  graduate  studies, 
given  the  popularity  of  the  approach.  Journaling  is  usually  a reflective  process  but  it 
became  inqmrtant  to  consider  what  types  of  reflection  was  occurring  and  what  elements 
were  appropriate  to  the  student's  goals. 

Shuty  of  the  cognitive,  critical,  and  narrative  elements  of  reflection  (Sparks-Langer, 
Simmons,  Pasch,  Colton  & Starko,  1990)  gave  students  new  insight  into  aspects  of  the 
reflective  process  that  most  of  them  had  not  considered.  Teaching  is  a complex  and 
uncertain  activity  for  all  teachers.  Teacher  educators  must  allow  teachers  to  construct 
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their  own  meaning  from  their  practice.  The  study  of  the  cognitive  elements  of  reflection 
assist  them  in  lookirig  at  the  elements  of  their  knowledge  base  (Shulman,  1987).  This  is 
particulaily  important  in  reference  to  teaching  contexts  and  educational  purposes,  ends, 
and  aims.  Anotlier  impoitant  aspect  of  the  cognitive  element  for  teachers  has  been  the 
investigation  of  the  organization  of  the  knowledge  base.  It  is  the  schemata  (Anderson, 
1984;  Berliner,  1986)  that  is  constructed  through  experience  that  lends  important  data 
worthy  of  teacher's  inquiry.  A third  area  worthy  of  teacher  investigation  is  their 
metacognition — self-regulated,  purpose-rlriven  behavior.  A reflective  teacher  attends  to 
the  effect  of  an  action  as  well  as  the  cognitive  processes  employed  to  make  decisions 
(Sparks-Langer,  et  al.,  1990).  Students  apply  all  three  aspects  of  the  cognitive  element  of 
reflection  in  the  course. 

While  the  cognitive  element  of  reflection  emphasizes  how  teachers  make  decisions, 
the  critical  approach  stresses  the  substance  that  drives  the  thinking.  This  includes  the 
experiences  beliefs,  sociopolitical  values  and  goals  of  teachers  (Sparks-Langer,  et  al., 
1990).  The  idea  used  by  critical  theorists  that  knowledge  is  socially  constmcted  is  at  he 
heart  of  the  critical  element  of  reflection.  The  knowledge  is  determined  by  the 
surrounding  culture,  context,  customs,  and  historical  era  (McLaren,  1989). 

Cochran-Smith  and  Lytle  (1990),  have  summarized  tlie  importance  of  the  narrative 
element  of  reflective  activity  by  saying,  "what  is  missing  from  the  knowledge  base  of 
teaching,  therefore,  are  the  voices  of  the  teachers  themselves,  the  questions  teachers  ask, 
the  ways  teachers  use  writing  and  intentional  talk  in  their  work  lives,  and,  the 
interpretive  frames  teachers  use  to  understand  and  improve  their  own  classroom 
practices”  (p.2).  It  is  the  teacher's  understanding  of  the  context  in  which  decisions  are 
made;  that  takes  their  analysis  beyond  the  cognitive  and  critical  elements  of  reflection. 
This  view  is  most  attentive  to  Schon's  recognition  of  teacher's  voice  in  describing  their 
behavior. 

What  has  emerged  in  tlie  process  of  negotiating  the  curriculum  for  the  culminating 
experience  with  teachers  is  a conceptual  framework  tliat  recognizes  three  groups  that  are 
important  in  the  exploration  of  their  concerns.  Clearly  the  graduate  student/teachers  are 
the  major  stakeholders  in  this  process.  In  addition,  the  students  in  the  teachers' 
classrooms  also  liave  an  impact  on  the  teachers'  growth.  Finally,  the  university  faculty 
play  an  important  role  as  they  facilitate  the  growth  of  tlie  teachers.  It  has  been  important 
for  professors  to  participate  in  the  same  process  witli  their  students  so  they  can  develop 
greater  sensitivity  to  what  their  students  are  experiencing; 

The  teachers  come  filled  with  experiences,  knowledge,  analytical  skills,  ideas, 
dispositions,  communication  styles,  attitudes,  beliefs,  values,  and  lifestyles  that  make  up 
who  they  are  as  a teacher  andapersoa  They  liave  been  nurtured  in  various  contexts 
and  exist  today  in  diverse  settings. 

The  teachers  in  our  graduate  classes  also  bring  witli  them  the  interplay  they  liave 
with  their  students.  For  many  teachers  the  value  and  eventual  transfer  to  practice  of 
anything  taken  from  a graduate  class  occurs  in  part  to  the  extent  that  it  makes  an  impact 
on  their  learners.  Hie  current  heavy  emphasis  on  student  outcomes  places  pressure  on 
teachers  to  be  sensitive  to  student  achievement  when  making  decisions  about  integrating 
knowledge  about  teaching  into  their  repertoire  of  skills.  The  role  students  play  in  the 
professional  growth  of  teachers  must  be  recognized.  Professional  development  can  not 
occur  in  a vacuum.  Teachers  receptivity  to  new  ideas  is  guided  by  this  interaction. 

The  university  faculty  are  major  players  in  the  process  of  studying  the  teachers 
professional  development.  They  ^cilitate  the  teachers  analysis  of  who  they  are  as 
teachers  but  they  also  have  the  opportunity  to  do  the  same  for  themselves.  They  assess  if 
they  have  designed  an  effective  learning  experience  for  the  teachers  and  thereby  become 
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more  infonned  about  their  own  teaching.  This  modeling  of  the  reflective  process 
requires  an  openness  to  learners  and  demonstrates  to  teachers  that  teaching  remains  an 
uncertain  activity. 

In  order  to  give  greater  structure  to  the  culminating  course  in  the  curriculum  and 
instmction  masters  degree  program  a process  of  study  that  focuses  on  reflective  practice 
has  been  adopted.  Reflective  practice  is  explained  by  Osterman  and  Kottkamp  (1993,  p. 
19)  as  a "means  by  which  practitioners  can  develop  a greater  level  of  self-awareness 
about  the  nature  and  impact  of  their  performance,  an  awareness  that  creates 
opportunities  for  professional  growth  and  development”.  They  flirther  explain  that  the 
reflective  practitioner  faces  a complex  situation  where  th^^  are  both  the  actor  in  the  play 
as  well  as  the  critic  analyzing  the  performance.  This  perspective  is  best  achieved  when 
teachers  are  able  to  step  back  from  their  roles  and  analyze  their  behavior.  It  is  not  an 
easy  task.  As  Schon  (1983)  has  explained,  professional  knowledge  is  grounded  in 
professional  practice.  Teachers  and  other  practitioners  usually  have  a difficult  time 
explaining  what  leads  to  successful  performance  . Th^r  also  have  a difficult  time 
understanding  how  their  own  behavior  gets  in  the  way  of  meeting  the  expectations  they 
prize. 

The  development  of  self-awareness  is  a difficult  process.  The  professor's  goal  in  our 
graduate  class  is  to  use  an  approach  of  asking  teachers  to  consider  problematic  situations 
(Dewey,  1938).  Part  of  the  teacher's  growth  is  the  recognition  that  their  experience  can 
be  the  basis  for  continued  learning.  Dewey,  Lewin  and  Piaget  have  all  recognized  the 
importance  of  reflecting  upon  experience  and  proposed  that  behavioral  change  results 
from  analysis  of  experience.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  problematic  situations  are 
considered.  Consideration  of  both  the  process  and  context  results  in  more  valid  thinking 
about  problems  teachers  face.  The  recent  attention  to  problem-based  learning  (Bridges, 
1992)  proposes  that  learning  is  best  achieved  through  an  active,  social  and  authentic 
learning  process.  Learning  is  best  achieved  when  the  learners  are  actively  involved  in 
the  learning  process,  when  it  takes  place  collaboratively,  and  when  it  is  contextually 
relevant  to  the  learner  (Brown,  Collins,  & Duguid,  1989a,  1 1989b;  Prestine  & LeGrand, 
1991). 

As  a reflective  practitioner  the  teacher  steps  aside  to  analyze  a situation  that  is 
unsettling.  They  might  ask  themselves:  What  occurred?  What  observations  did  others 
make?  What  did  I . intend  to  happen?  The  teachers  pursue  the  inquiry  process  to  define 
tlie  problem,  analyze  it,  redefine  it,  and  tty  new  solutions.  Hiis  process  proves  to  be 
successful  for  only  a Umited  number  of  students.  It  is  only  when  teachers  are  given  a 
framework  for  considering  their  actions  and  decisions  that  they  begin  to  really  define  the 
problems  that  they  face. 

The  personal  action  theory  model  used  by  Osterman  and  Kottkamp(1993)  provides  a 
workable  paradigm  for  teacher  use  in  analyzing  their  teaching.  Theory  has  a basis  in  the 
daily  activity  of  teachers.  They  are  "the  ideas  and  assumptions  we  hold  about  how  things 
shodd  and  do  work”  (p.8).  All  teachers  have  action  theories  about  methodology, 
learning,  child  development,  etc.  and  Kottkamp  suggest  two  types  of  personal  action 
theories:  espoused  theory  and  theories-in-use.  Espoused  theories  are  what  we  are  able  to 
say  we  think  and  believe.  We  are  conscious  of  them  and  we  change  them  easily  as  new 
data  and  ideas  are  garnered.  The  teacher  has  acquired  numerous  ideas  through  intensive 
shufy  or  experience  and  is  able  to  espouse  them  When  asked,  the  teacher  is  usually  able 
to  articulate  them.  We  also  know  that  while  it  might  be  our  hope  that  these  espoused 
theories  would  guide  our  actions  they  often  do  not.  New  ide^  may  often  not  get 
implemented  in  practice.  We  may  also  behave  inconsistently  with,  or  contrary  to,  our 
best  intentions.  This  leads  to  dilemmas,  concerns,  or  what  might  be  referred  to  as 
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problems  for  teachers.  These  problems  become  the  focus  of  a narrative  that  teachers 
write  in  this  course.  Osterman's  notion  of  theories-in-use  provides  the  second  dimension 
of  the  conceptual  framework  imderlying  reflective  practice  (Osterman  & Kottkamp, 
1993,  p.9).  These  theories  contain  the  assumptions  and  beliefs  that  guide  our  activity. 
Unlike  espoused  theory  that  is  conscious  and  easy  to  change,  theoiies-in-use  are  diSiadt 
to  articulate  and  hard  to  change.  They  develop  over  time  througli  acculturation  to 
become  habitual  and  are  culturally  reinforced.  Osterman  and  Kottkamp  use  tlie  example 
of  " the  period  playing  teacher,  as  a child,  and  eventually  as  a professional  (p.  1 1). 
Activity  that  is  part  of  what  we  associate  with  the  role.  We  have  theories-in-use  for 
leadership,  classroom  management,  as  well  as  all  aspects  of  teacliing  and  living.  They 
may  be  highly  effective  or  ineffective  based  on  the  desired  outcome. 

A useful  approach  to  getting  at  one's  espoused  theory  is  tlie  use  of  platform 
statements.  It  is  a brief  statement  of  what  one  intends  to  do,  to  accomplish,  and  how 
(Kottkarrq),  1982,  1 990a;  Sergiovarmi  & Starratt,  1983).  What  is  the  teacher's  beliefs 
and  values  about  teaching,  children,  the  conununity,  etc.?  What  assumptions  guide  their 
professional  practice?  In  describing  her  use  of  platforms  with  students,  Osterman  (1993) 
calls  it  a "mission  statement  in  which  she  asks  students  to  outline  their  vision  or 
describe  their  ideal  school  in  terms  of  learning,  instruction,  governance,  school  climate, 
and  school  community  relations.  Platform  statements  very  greatly  among  teachers.  The 
teachers  in  the  seminar  are  not  required  to  follow  any  specific  format  The  following  are 
a few  excerpts  from  platform  statements  submitted  by  students; 

Student#!: 

/ believe  that  all  children  have  the  potential  to  learn.  As  a teacher,  I have  ~ amoral 
obligation  to  provide  opportunity  for  / learning for  all  children.  I believe  that  motivation 
is  intrinsic  and  that  a child  can  choose  not  to  learn.  I believe  that  the  learning  process 
should  be  experiential  and  assessment  authentic.  I believe  classrooms  should  be 
student-centered  and  non-threatening.  Instruction  should  be  developmentally 
appropriate,  purposeful  and  comprehensible  to  all  students. 

At  this  point  in  my  teaching  career,  I believe  that  I am  morally  obligated  to  guide, 
nurture  and  be  a role  model  for  young  people  on  the  path  to  adulthood;  to  ensure  that 
they  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  academic  and  social  skills  necessary  to  be 
successjul  in  their  adult  lives;  to  model  and  nurture  acceptance  and  tolerance  of 
differences  and  respect  for  the  integrity  of  each  individual.  I have  an  obligation  to  model 
and  nurture  accountability  in  the  classroom  and  help  students  discover  that  all  actions 
hove  consequences  and  our  actions  ore  the  result  of  our  individual  choices  period. 

Student  # 2: 

In  the  context  of  my  role  as  a second-language  teacher  (English  and  Spanish),  my 
beliefs  and  practices  are  being  continually  challenged,  more  clearly  defined,  and 
steadily  strengthened.  I recognize  that  they  ore  not  stagnant — that  my  experiences  with 
my  students  and  my  ongoing  studies  in  education  cause  me  to  refiect  on  what  I think  I 
know  and  to  gain  new  perspectives.  In  particular,  my  work  with  immigrant  students  has 
broadened  my  experience  as  a professional  and  as  a person.  I feel  most  strongly  about 
three  aspects  of  what  I do.  They  are  the  things  that  I struggle  with  the  most  and  on 
which  I expend  the  most  energy.  They  are  also  the  things  that  I believe  make  the  biggest 
difference  in  the  success  of  my  students.  They  are  affective  considerations,  cultural 
awareness,  and  communication. 
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Student  #3: 


/ believe  that  all  children  are  bom  with  a curious  nature  to  explore,  categorize,  and 
make  sense  out  of  their  are  environment.  However,  somewhere  along  their  journey 
through  childhood  they  lose  their  sense  of  adventure  and  awe  because  of  failure, 
negative  feedback,  or  lack  of  encouragement. 

I believe  that  many  children  can't  understand  the  link  between  a good  education  and 
the  fulfillment  of  their  dreams  and  aspirations. 

I believe  that  many  children  don’t  realize  that  they  are  expected  to  grow  up  and  get  a 
job,  support  themselves,  and  become  productive  members  of  society. 

Student  # 4 

For  students  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  I feel  it  is 
important  that  hey  be  encouraged  to  develop  their  total  range  of  skills  and  abilities  in 
school.  It  is  important  that  they  have  at  their  disposal  many  and  varied  means  of 
problem  solving  and  critical  thinking  skills.  I believe  that  creative,  rather  than 
traditional  solutions,  will  be  needed  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  the  coming  age.  From 
my  experience,  I believe  that  much  of  current  school  curriculum  generally  does  not 
allow  for  students  to  be  Imaginative  or  inventive. 

Teachers  share  their  platform  statements  with  other  teachers  and  in  some  cases  with 
their  students.  Feedback  is  purely  descriptive  and  judgments  are  not  made  about  their 
work.  Assumptions  are  clarified  and  teachers  rewrite.  It  is  more  than  a philosophy 
statement  It  states  their  position  on  issues  that  they  feel  are  important  to  tliem.  It  begins 
to  clarify  who  they  were  as  a teacher.  The  teachers  in  this  graduate  class  liave  an  average 
of  eight  years  of  teaching  experience.  One  might  have  think  that  they  are  quite  clear 
about  their  professional  roles.  All  of  them  agreed  that  their  perceptions  about  themselves 
as  teachers  has  changed  each  year. 

Once  they  come  to  initial  closure  on  their  platform  statement  the  messy  task  of 
looking  at  their  school  based  behavior  begins.  This  is  when  the  dilemmas  emerge.  They 
often  respond  that  they  intent  to  do  something  but  end  behaving  differently.  It 
continues  to  bother  them  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  change  their  behavior  They 
begin  the  analysis  of  their  behavior  by  questioning  if  there  are  theories-in-use  that  are 
preventing  me  from  acting  on  the  theories  they  espouse.  The  documentation  of 
theories-in-use  has  proven  to  be  a difficult  activity  for  teachers.  While  video  taping, 
audio  recording,  shadow  studies,  anecdotal  records,  or  peer  observation  might  ^ be 
useful,  most  of  the  teachers  depend  on  personal  reflection. 

In  the  process  of  looking  at  their  espoused  theory  the  teachers  are  encouraged  to 
consider  their  knowledge  base.  After  a review  of  the  literature  some  teachers  discover 
that  their  knowledge  base  is  flawed.  As  part  of  the  process  teachers  also  do  a knowledge 
base  inventory.  It  allows  teachers  to  assess  their  strengths  as  their  deficiencies.  Teachers 
always  feel  there  is  more  to  learn.  They  also  need  to  recognize  that  much  of  what  they 
are  looking  for  is  within  them.  The  literrature  does  not  always  have  a valid  answer  for 
every  concern  that  teachers  Face.  Little  recognition  is  given  to  the  knowledge  they  have 
gained  from  practice  and  how  it  might  contribute  to  the  profession's  knowledge  about 
teaching  and  learning.  It  provides  a base  from  which  espou^s  can  be  developed. 

The  teachers  have  begun  to  expand  their  reading  and  study  to  include 
communication  styles,  lifestyle  issues  (pleasing,  perfectionism,  controlling  behaviors), 
contextual  analysis,  diversity,  etc.  in  an  effort  to  clarify  the  theory  upon  which  they  act 
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as  well  as  their  own  behavior.  A psychologist  who  has  extensive  e:q)etience  in  working 
with  teachers  and  children  addies^  stress  management  and  lifestyle  issues  with  each 
class.  It  is  the  highUght  of  the  class  and  students  often  take  addition^  workshops  on  the 
same  topic  with  the  individual.  It  reinforces  that  our  roles  as  teachers  are  complex  and 
that  self  understanding  is  veiy  important  to  our  succe^. 

This  inquiiy  has  lead  to  authentic  self  study  as  the  teachers  prqpare  a narrative  paper 
(their  personal  "case  study)  that  sununarizes  their  journey  of  professional  growth. 

Their  platform  statement  and  analysis  of  their  "theories-in-use  are  valuable 
ingredients  in  the  formation  of  their  thoughts  and  observations. 

The  narratives  are  rich  accounts  of  who  they  are,  how  tli^  got  there,  and  where  they 
seek  to  go  professionally.  Reflective  practice  and  the  analysis  of  the  theoretical  basis  for 
their  behavior  has  given  them  a valuable  framework  for  imderstanding  themselves. 

Most  importantly,  teachers  have  a framework  for  considering  new  ideas  of  their  own 
or  others,  llie  teachers  still  return  to  their  classrooms  with  many  questions,  but  they 
have  been  challenged  to  develop  habits  of  mind  that  assist  diem  in  meaningful 
professional  growth. 
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DRAMA  EDUCATION  IN  SCHOOL:  A MUST  FOR  THE 
TEACHERS  EDUCATION 


Cheng  Chun  Chor,  Litwin 
Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education 
Hong  Kong 


Teacher  Education  in  Hong  Kong 

Teachers  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools  are  trained  by  the  former  Colleges  of 
Education  (now  the  Institute  of  Education).  Most  of  the  primary  school  teachers  are 
secondary  school  leavers  and  undergone  a two  to  three  years  training  in  the  colleges 
before  they  are  allowed  to  teach.  Teacher  education  in  Hong  Kong  has  imdergone  great 
changes  after  the  War.  In  the  Fifty  and  Sixties,  primary  school  teachers  are  very  well 
respected  by  locals  At  that  time,  location  is  a luxury  and  not  all  children  have  the 
clmce  to  receive  education.  Many  children  had  to  work  before  they  left  primary 
schools.  Starting  from  1954,  the  great  need  of  school  places  had  had  a great  impact  in 
the  Hong  Kong  Education  System.  Nearly  all  primary  schools  then  had  to  run  in  a 
bi-sessional  mode  to  accommodate  the  great  mrmbers  of  students.  The  same  school 
premises  was  shared  by  two  groups  of  pupils,  one  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
afternoon.  The  bi-sessional  mode  in  primary  education  is  still  operating  now  since 
properties  in  Hong  Kong  are  expensive. 

The  scene  in  the  seconds^  school  is  a bit  difierent  Teachers  trained  fiom  the 
collages  of  education  can  teach  up  to  secondary  three  and  they  are  all  subjected  based  in 
training.  Any  one  with  a recognised  degree  can  teach  in  the  senior  form  of  a secondary 
school.  These  teachers  are  untrained  and  tliey  usitally  will  have  to  pick  up  a 
Post-Graduate  d)ertificate  of  Education  after  they  are  teaching  for  a while  in  schools. 
Again,  these  teachers  are  subjected  based. 

The  sense  in  the  primary  school  changed  a little  bit  starting  from  the  seventies. 
Begituirng  teachers  in  the  past  are  trained  by  subjects.  Nine  years  free  education  was 
introduced.  Also,  learning  theory  and  other  education  tlieory  begins  to  take  roots  in 
teacher  educatioa  The  introduction  of  Activities  Approach  signified  the  new  concept  of 
primary  education.  Tliere  is  a trend  in  emphasis  on  general  education  of  a teacher.  A 
larger  proportion  of  the  studies  goes  to  education  theory.  Nowadays,  primary  school 
teachers  have  to  teach  at  least  three  to  four  subjects. 

The  rationale  for  the  present  teacher  education  system 

Hong  Kong  is  a cost  effective  city  and  teacher  training  scheme  is  limited  by 
government  fimding.  In  order  to  maintain  Hong  Kong  a highly  competitive  society,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  education  fimding  is  spent  on  the  tertiary  education.  The  400  000 
plus  primary  students  receive  less  than  15%  of  the  fimding.  The  present  system  of 
teacher  education,  a two  to  three  years  training,  is  found  to  be  most  cost  effective. 

Teachers  in  China  are  working  imder  very  difficult  conditions  than  the  counterparts 
in  Hong  Kong.  There  are  some  concerns  to  the  local  educators  in  terms  of  clianges  in  the 
future  education  system  in  Hong  Kong.  The  worries  can  be  summarised  in  the 
following: 

• (^ttalified  teachers  in  China  may  come  to  teach  in  Hong  Kong  and  there  is  a 
possibility  that  some  of  the  teaching  jobs  at  Hong  Kong  are  at  stake.  As  the  salary 
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of  a teacher  In  China  and  in  Hong  Kong  is  differed  by  more  than  ten  folds.  This 
may  result  in  diminishing  demand  of  local  trained  teachers. 

• More  political  issue  being  geared  at  future  teachers  education.  For  example,  the 
Issue  of  nationality  education  is  one.  Teachers  more  involved  in  political 
movement  is  another.  As  Hong  Kong  people  are  less  involved  in  politics,  this  is 
one  worry  of  the  teachers  that  the  freedom  inside  the  classroom  will  be  restricted. 
And  new  format  of  teacher  appraisal  system  be  introduced. 

• Teacher  education  in  Hong  Kong  is  always  in  line  with  educational  reforms  carried 
out  by  the  Govenunent.  The  introduction  of  the  new  syllabus  of  General  Studies  in 
the  primary  education  is  one,  and  the  Target  Oriented  Curriculum,  a top  down 
curriculum  reform,  is  another.  The  future  Hong  Kong  government  can  affect 
teacher  education  very  easily  by  introducing  new  educational  policy. 

• Primary  education  In  Hong  Kong  begins  to  gain  momentum  on  the  activities 
approach  and  school  based  curriculiun,  at  least  in  the  lower  primary  level.  Teacher 
education  in  China  is  more  subject  based.  Teacher  Education  in  Cliina  may  affect 
the  future  development  of  the  Hong  Kong  teachers  education. 

In  short,  there  may  be  a basic  structural  change  in  tire  teacher  education  in  terms  of 
the  intake  of  students,  assessment  and  the  possible  decrease  in  funding  in  teacher 
education  in  a few  year  times. 

The  missing  bit  of  the  Hong  Kong  Education 

In  a small  research  with  the  teachers,  they  indicated  tliat  tire  kind  of  education  being 
missed  In  Hong  Kong  primary  school  include  the  following. 

a)  Group  Education,  a kind  of  training  in  group  activities  and  discipline,  and  the 
relationship  between  an  individual  and  the  society.  This  is  very  similar  to  the  role 
of  civic  education.  Civic  education  in  Hong  Kong  is  mostly  implemented  by  the 
subjects  Chinese  and  General  Studies.  However,  civic  education  requires 
knowledge,  action  and  reflection.  Without  action  and  reflection,  which  is  not  quite 
possible  by  classroom  teaching  alone,  group  education  caimot  be  successfiilly 
implemented. 

b)  Social  Education:  to  interact  with  different  classes  in  society.  Broadly  speaking, 
socialisation  is  the  "impilcit  curriculum"  of  schooling  through  which  children  learn 
about  other  people  and  themselves  in  the  process  of  learning  the  academic  skills 
that  schools  are  meant  to  teach. 

c)  Education  on  Intellectual  Thinking:  It  is  the  process  of  making  assumption  from 
reality  or  from  Uteracy  pieces  so  as  to  make  further  assumptions  on  lives. 

The  above  three  elements  can  be  successfully  supplemented  by  introducing  drama 
education. 

What  is  drama  ? 

Drama  can  be  defined  as  (Esslin  1976):The  art  form  of  drama  is  the  dynamic 
embodiment  of  events  involving  human  beings.  It  comprises  a group  of  people  agreeing 
to  suspend  their  disbelief  in  order  to  be  other  than  themselves  in  a fictional  context  If 
they  enact  the  events  in  fronts  of  others  who  accept  the  fiction,  the  drama  becomes 
theatre. 
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The  definition  of  drama  is  not  an  absolute  one,  the  definitions  of  a concept  like 
drama  should  only  be  treated  as  an  outline  for  the  fiuid  boundaries  of  a given  field. 

Role  of  drama  in  the  development  of  local  culture 

Before  the  War,  Hong  Kong  is  still  a small  harbour  and  Canton  is  more  developed 
than  Hong  Kong.  Culturally  Hong  Kong  is  part  of  Canton  and  is  very  much  influenced 
by  it.  After  the  Coimnunists  take  regime,  Hong  Kong  is  more  detached  fium  China  for 
the  first  time.  The  first  drama  competition  was  organised  the  Education  Department 
from  1949-59.  By  that  time,  some  drama  groups  were  formed  by  intellectuals  fiom 
China.  In  1955,  the  first  Hong  Kong  Arts  Festival  started  but  it  only  lasted  for  6 years. 
The  completion  of  the  Hong  Kong  City  Hall  in  1971  marked  a new  era  in  drama 
activities.  Before,  drama  was  only  performed  at  community  centre  or  school  hall. 

Local  consciousness  on  culture  and  started  when  the  Chinese  University  of  Hong 
Kong  formed  in  1965,  a forming  of  different  colleges  formed  by  people  coming  firom 
China.  This  signified  the  era  of  local  identity  in  the  intellectual  circle.  And  for  the  first 
time,  tertiary  students  started  their  Drama  festival.  The  festival  was  meant  for  the 
understanding  of  Chinese  culture  and  China.  The  festival  lasted  until  1977,  after  China 
ended  its  cultural  revolution  and  students  in  Hong  Kong  had  to  face  the  reality  that 
passion  for  revolution  may  be  impractical  and  what  th^r  had  believed  is  an  untrue 
picture  of  China 

Drama  Education  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 

People  view  arts  and  drama  education  as  a kind  of  decoration  of  a stability  society.  It 
is  not  really  needed.  Education  given  in  the  Academy  for  Performing  Arts  empharised 
mostly  on  techiucal  know  how  and  theatre  training,  little  on  arts  appreciation  and 
development. 

Drama  is  still  now  not  a very  popular  cultural  activity  In  Hong  Kong.  In  feet,  Hong 
Kong  Theatre  caimot  survive  without  government  subsidy.  For  example,  the  Hong  Kong 
Repertory  and  the  Hong  Kong  Dance  Company  received  a subsidy  totalling  of  45 
millions  Hong  Kong  dollars  in  the  year  1995,  compare  to  less  than  6 nullion  Hong  Kong 
dollars  they  receive  from  box  office.  The  eighty  percent  subsidy  from  the  government 
was  only  shared  by  55,000  audience. 

Drama  in  school  is  only  a kind  of  extra  curricula  activities.  However,  many  of  the 
drama  activities  are  either  performance  link  (school  yearly  fimetion)  or  competition  link 
(Drama  Festival).  The  training  and  activities  given  by  the  Education  Depai^ent  place 
insufficient  attention  on  stimulation  of  thinking  and  creation. 

Many  even  regard  drama  education  a kind  of  play  similar  to  the  activities  children 
received  In  kindergarten  When  we  talk  about  drama  can  provide  opportunities  for  the 
students  to  a)  understand  and  know  themselves,  b)  communicate  effectively  with  people, 
c)  to  share  with  other,  and  d)  to  use  speech,  songs  and  music  to  express  themselves; 
many  are  hesitated  In  the  Introduction  of  drama  as  the  assessment  of  result  is  difficult. 

However,  more  educators  shared  that  classroom  teaching  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  education  of  a whole  person.  Educators  then  resolve  the  problem  by 
extra  curricula  activities.  The  following  is  a list  of  drama  activities  related  to  this  issue. 
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Drama  Tour  offfered  by  the  Drama  group  (TIE)  in  Hong  Kong 


There  is  little  Theatre  in  Education  (TIE)  in  Hong  Kong  and  no  Drama  in  Education 
(IHE).  Drama  is  not  in  the  sdiool  curriculum.  Many  drama  groups  receive  government 
grants  to  do  school  tour.  However,  they  are  more  concern  on  number  of  audience 
rather  than  the  impact  of  the  tour  or  the  educational  values.  There  is  little  follow  up  and 
little  work  is  done  on  drama  appreciation  or  criticism  It  is  more  like  drama  production 
with  school  delivery.  The  following  is  the  figure  of  the  school  tours  conducted  by  the 
five  m^  theatre  groups  in  Hong  Kong. 


Year 

90-91 

91-92 

92-93 

93-94 

94-95 

# of  Tour 

215 

195 

196 

202 

325 

The  figure  of  school  tour  in  1995-96  Is  around  400.  Each  school  tour  will  normally 
entertain  150  to  250  students.  Very  few  of  the  school  tour  will  gather  more  than  600 
students  though  occasionally  this  is  the  case. 

The  Hong  Kong  Drama  Festival 

The  Urban  (Council  of  Hong  Kong  organized  its  first  Drama  Festival  in  1979  and 
became  an  annual  event  since  then.  The  festival  adopted  an  open  competitioiL  The  view 
of  the  Festival  was  to  promote  theatre  arts  and  encouraging  original  play  creatiotL  Each 
year,  there  are  more  than  a hundreds  entries  for  the  competition  and  about  15  to  18  of 
them  have  chance  to  enter  the  final  and  compete  on  stage.  Resources  provided  do  the 
finalists  include  subsidy  and  four  basic  lectures  covering  stage  management,  directing, 
acting  and  script-writing . 

The  Hong  Kong  School  Drama  Festival 

The  Festival  stenuned  fixrm  the  Hong  Kong  Drama  Festival  in  1991.  It  aims  to 
provide  a competition  among  secondary  schools  and  primary  schools.  Over  95  % of  the 
800  primary  schools  in  Hong  Kong  are  using  Chinese  (Cantonese)  as  their  medium  of 
instruction.  As  Education  Department  is  the  main  sponsor  of  the  competition,  the 
festival  is  well  received  by  schools.  The  Education  Department  also  provides  some 
training  for  schools.  It  is  product  oriented,  which  involves  the  making  of  pops  and 
employing  people  to  do  stage  design  and  costume. 

The  figures  for  the  five  years  participation  are: 


Year 

91-92 

92-93 

93-94 

94-95 

95-96 

# of  Schools 

109 

129 

142 

175 

181 

Drama  Is  effective  In  education 

The  description  of  the  above  paragraphs  showed  that  drama  activity  now  is  very 
heavily  performance  based.  However,  the  essence  of  drama  education  should  be  on  the 
process  of  the  learning.  Drama  is  always  a kind  of  educatiom  Many  illiterates  in  China 
learn  the  moral  concept  through  Chinese  musical  drama.  However,  drama  education  is 
not  in  the  business  of  making  plays  nor  it  is  a kind  of  entertairunent.  It  is  a non-product 
oriertted  activities.  One  effective  use  of  drama  education  is  the  using  of  role  play.  Not 
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only  that  role  play  can  improve  the  learning  of  languages^  but  also  thaLrole  phy  can 
achieve  the  effect  of  empathy  and  value  clarification. 

Empathy  and  Value  Clarification  In  Role  Play 

MaiQT  teachers  already  find  that  drama,  activities  can  be  a vehicle  for  learning 
language.  ThQ^  are  alrea^  using  a little  bit  ci  itde  pk^r  in  the  lessons.  The  using  of  role 
play  to  clarify  value  is  a good  choice  as  role  {days  allow  students  to  see  {Moblems  in 
different  ^proach  and  aspects.  The  fimction  of  role  play  is  to  allow  students  to  erqrlore 
their  own  feeling  and  attitude.  Role  play  is  closely  related  to  daily  experiences.  Children 
can  understand  the  exchange  of  role  and  are  able  to  do  that  at  tl^  age  of  eight  Through 
improvisation  and  by  stepping  into  others  peqrle  wtarld,  caaone  learn  to  empathi.<e  with 
human  condititHis  and  social  context  beyond  dieirpa:sonale:q)erieiioe.  Also,  our  own 
personal  presentation  and  s^^xmfidCTce  are  inffloved  through  the  presentation  of  role 
play. 

What  drama  can  do  in  Primary  Education 

To  have  an  effective  teaching  result,  we  may  have  to  look  at  the  ways  children  learn. 
There  are  a lot  of  research  in  children  p^chology  of  learning  and  in  summary,  we  can 
pay  attention  to  the  following  learning  pattern  of  childreiL 

1.  Firstly,  children  learn  a lot  before  they  go  to  schools.  They  have  already  learn  how 
to  talk,  they  learn  their  language  not  because  they  are  taught  by  their  parents  but 
that  they  hear  language  as  a whole,  they  interact  with  people,  they  use  the  language 
for  different  purpose,  and  they  are  encourage  to  use  the  language  by  the  adults 
striving  to  understand  and  make  sense  with  what  children  are  talking.  In  short, 
home  is  a learning  place  and  children  learn  their  language  from  daily  lives. 
However,  classroom  is  usually  not  designed  for  this  purpose.  In  Hong  Kong, 
children  are  encourage  to  be  every  quite  and  listen  to  the  instruction  of  the 
teachers.  How  children  learn  language  successfully  at  home  is  in  fact  a form  of 
drama  activities  which  is  not  explained. 

2.  In  drama  lessons,  children  not  only  have  chance  to  practice  their  talking,  they  also 
learn  through  play.  The  reason  is  simple.  Play  is  voluntary,  and  children  can  have 
control  over  It.  They  can  stop  or  withdrawn  whenever  they  chose  to.  They  can  also 
set  their  own  goals  and  their  mistakes  will  never  be  punished.  After  all,  the  activify 
is  relaxing  and  full  of  fun,  Drama  is  a more  directed  form  of  play  and  the  lessons 
provided  can  develop  the  children's  imagination,  organising  abilities  confidence 
and  language.  The  less  bright  children  still  have  the  chance  to  become  successful, 
^part  from  this,  drama  can  provide  children  with  group  feeling  developed  in  class 
and  make  friends  easily.  The  same  applies  to  adults.  In  Hong  Kong,  mar^ 
teenagers  join  different  amateur  group  and  through  drama  production,  they  become 
very  good  friend  and  the  relationsMp  and  the  workings  enable  them  to  learn  and 
share  with  each  other. 

3.  Drama  activities  have  the  chance  to  reveal  ourselves.  Only  In  activities  will  people 
reveal  themselves.  Drama  lesson  in  lass  will  enable  teachers  to  know  more  of  the 
character  and  the  inner  feeling  of  the  childreiL  This  Is  also  one  reason  that  some 
adults  refuse  to  loin  In  drama  activities  as  they  are  not  too  comfortable  to  expose 
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themselves.  However,  children  are  not  cunning  enough  to  hide  their  feeling  if  the 
e?qx)sure  of  such  feeling  will  not  result  in  punishment  In  revealing  ourselves,  can 
an  individual  understands  more  of  the  classmates  and  himself.  The  understanding 
of  the  existence  of  variety  of  thinking  and  philosophy  of  lives  will  enable  the 
patience  aiKl  the  co-operation  to  come. 

4.  As  ensemble  performance  demands  sensitive  perception,  understanding,  and 
control  of  individual  relationship  with  group  or  society.  It  can  response  to  the  call 
of  group  educatioa  As  participants  have  to  respond  to  other  in  the  process  of  role 
play,  it  also  confronts  the  participants  with  the  predicting  consequences  of 
behaviour. 

Rationale  for  the  using  of  drama  in  education  (Heathcote,  1976) 

1.  Drama  is  about  truth,  not  pretending,  drama  activities  can  get  the  students' feeling 
easily.  Students  have  chance  to  support  and  challenge  decision  make  by  the  class. 

2.  Drama  puts  students  into  pressure,  pressure  to  express  themselves  and  their  feeling. 
Students  will  identity  with  people  in  the  crisis  of  the  drama. 

3.  Drama  verifies  values  and  to  develop  a tolerance  for  a variety  of  personalities  and 
ideas. 

4.  Drama  enables  them  to  stay  with  something  they  do  not  like  and  are  able  to  work 
through  to  certain  point  of  accomplishment 

5.  Drama  helps  students  to  discover  that  they  know  more  tlien  they  thought  they  know. 

6.  Drama  leads  students  to  see  the  real  world  more  clearly  by  what  is  revealed  in  the 
imagined  one. 

7.  Drama  enable  the  children's  autonomy  as  learners. 

To  do  so,  we  encourage  students  to  become  emolled  and  de-roled  repeatedly.  To 
emol  is  to  get  into  the  feeling  of  other  people,  to  derole  is  to  allow  time  for  discussion 
and  other  plarming.  We  can  use  a sequence  of  teacher  and  children  in  role,  out  of  role 
and  in  role  again.  Teacher  may  use  the  out  of  role  session  for  narration,  and  discussion 
on  how  to  proceed,  followed  by  possible  extensioa  There  should  be  clear  cut 
on-deroling  so  that  cliildren  will  be  able  to  distinguish  tlie  real  world  and  tlie  fantasy. 

With  the  above  statement,  it  is  advisable  that  drama  education  should  be  In  the 
school  curriculum. 

The  possible  hindrance  and  thresliold  of  the  teachers  towards  drama  activities 
The  fimction  of  a teacher  is  to  ensure  that  students  are  learning  to  their  maximum 
capacities.  The  fimction  of  a drama  teacher  Is  a subtle  one.  Drama  teachers  are  expected 
to  challenge,  arouse  interest,  make  anxious,  give  confidence  and  encourage  reflection. 
As  teachers  In  Hong  Kong  are  not  equipped  in  such  learning,  they  are  less  confidence  to 
take  iq)  drama  activities.  They  simply  do  not  know  how  and  where  to  start.  Also,  some 
enthusiastic  teachers  find  that  sometimes  tlie  drama  activities  exceed  tlieir  limits  of  their 
own  security  when  students  are  Uvely  participating  in  the  activities.  They  may  not  aware 
their  limit  or  learn  how  to  extend  their  limit  and  so  was  avoiding  drama  activities.  These 
thresholds  are  best  described  by  Dorothy  Heathcote  "that  teachers  vary  in  the  seven 
thresholds  of  their  own  security". 

1.  Noise  Threshold:  Beginner  teachers  are  discomforted  by  the  level  of  noise  that 
drama  activities  generated.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  noise  level  and  noise 
quality.  Hong  Kong  teachers  are  used  to  a quiet  class  and  disciplined  activities. 


2.  Space  Threshold:  Many  teachers  are  used  to  teach  with  students  near  to  them  Only 
some  prefer  to  teach  at  a distance.  Teachers  usually  do  not  try  different  choices. 

3.  Size  of  groups  threshold:  In  Hong  Kong,  drama  activity  is  usually  conducted  In  a 
big  group.  In  some  school,  the  drama  club  has  a lot  of  members.  Many  teachos 
find  it  difficult  to  cope  with. 

4.  Decision  making  Threshold:  Drama  activities  involve  a lot  of  decision  making  and 
such  creativity  activity  has  no  particular  format  Teachers  find  it  difficult  to  make 
"good  and  correct"  decision. 

5.  Teachers  intoest  Threshold:  Teacher's  own  interest  may  be  different  from  the 
Interest  of  the  class.  Teachers  need  to  be  open  in  the  interest  and  in  many  cases, 
the  themes  of  the  drama  activities  are  already  fixed  and  the  unification  of  interest 
is  difficult 

6.  Evaluation  and  Standard  Threshold:  Different  values  hold  by  teachers  resulted  in 
different  mode  of  evaluation.  As  there  is  no  one  standard  of  evaluation,  teachers 
are  difficult  to  tell  if  the  goals  of  the  activities  are  achieved. 

7.  Role  Threshold:  To  make  drama  education  successful,  teachers  have  to  avoid  the 
"I'm  telling  you"  mode.  The  roles  of  the  teachers  in  the  drama  activities  need  to  be 
varied,  as  a guiding  fiiend  and  as  a source  of  knowledge. 

Why  Drama  Education  is  not  In  the  present  curriculum 

* People  usually  think  that  drama  is  not  serious.  To  introduce  drama  In 
education  Is  a bit  informal  All  arts  education  in  Hong  Kong  &ce  similar 
situation. 

■ Only  20  years  ago,  actors  are  still  considered  the  lowest  rank  of  profession  in 
the  Chinese  circle.  Proper  families  do  not  send  children  to  go  into  this 
business.  Acting  Is  a "bad"  profession  unless  you  are  famous.  Many  parents 
resent  to  have  their  children  to  present  on  stage. 

* Actors  are  now  more  accepted  as  a profession,  and  parents  also  see  the 
importance  of  school  activities.  However,  parents  in  Hong  Kong  ate  usually 
examination  oriented.  Even  schools  in  Hong  Kong  ate  mostly  examine 
oriented.  Drama  education  can  benefit  their  children  nothing  in  terms  of 
academic  assessment 

* Schools  in  Hong  Kong  are  competing  among  themselves  for  students  and  for 
reputatiotL  Difficirlt  curricitlum  and  examination  results  ate  still  the  main 
consideration  of  schools. 

* Teachers  avoid  taking  drama  activities  as  this  will  mean  a lot  of  extra  time. 
Many  teachers  responsible  for  extra  cirrricula  activities  have  the  same  pressure 
on  their  time  resources. 

* Schools  in  Hong  Kong  are  run  in  bi-sessional  mode.  It  is  quite  Impossible  for 
drama  activities  to  be  carried  outside  school  hoius.  Other  extra  curricula 
activities  in  Hong  Kong  primary  schools  share  the  same  Me. 

The  rationale  for  the  Inclusion  of  drama  In  the  teacher  education 

1.  Many  teachers  would  like  to  employ  drama  as  a tool  in  education.  However, 
they  are  not  trained  in  this  issue. 


2.  Teachers  leam  to  teach  drama  by  teaching  drama,  as  we  learn  to  write  by 
writing  and  leam  to  talk  by  talking.  There  Is  a strong  emphasis  on  language 
in  drama.  There  are  a range  of  language  being  used  in  drama  activities.  The 
language  will  reflect  the  context  of  the  drama,  the  roles  taken  by  the 
children,  and  the  development  of  the  plot  The  langiiagfis  drifts  used  in 
drama  activities  help  children  to  leam  different  content.  And  gradually  the 
events  of  drama  will  be  brought  into  a sharper  focus. 

3.  Trainers  are  sometimes  employed  by  Theatre  company  which  successfully 
obtain  grants  from  the  Arts  Development  Council  and  provide  workshops 
for  the  students.  These  kinds  of  workshops  are  not  performance  base, 
though  it  may  have  the  primary  functions  to  train  students  to  be  more 
confidence  on  stage  through  the  workshop.  One  short  coming  is  that  such 
workshop  is  very  short  in  time  span,  usually  last  for  several  meetings  and 
the  result  is  difficult  to  sustained.  Preliminary  results  show  that  if  school 
teachers  can  take  the  role  of  the  trainers  and  provide  drama  activities  in 
school  consistently,  the  result  will  be  more  sustaining  and  satisfactory  Only 
by  introducing  drama  education  in  the  teacher  education  can  this  elm  be 
fulfilled. 

4.  Bolton  ( 1979)  indicated  that  many  drama  activities  in  school  belonged  to 
the  following  types.  A)  Drama  exercise:  which  is  usually  short-term, 
instmctional  with  clear  rules  B)  Dramatic  playing:  which  is  featured  1^  no 
special  goal,  difficult  to  repeat  experience,  and  the  level  of  thinking  often 
shallow,  governed  by  "what  hqrpen  next  ?"  mentality.  Also,  it  does  not 
require  high  level  of  emotion.  C)  Theatre:  which  demand  for  clarity  in 
speech  and  action,  with  skills  lies  in  pretending  and  demonstrating.  All 
work  geared  to  an  end  product  He  indicatedthat  ^e  D drama,  drama  for 
understanding  may  be  more  desirable.  The  present  training  given  in  Hong 
Kong  schools  Is  mostly  of  type  A or  B. 

CONCLUSION 

Drama  education  is  desirable  in  the  school  curriculum.  This  can  help  bringing  out  the 
cycle  of  knowledge,  action  and  reflection  for  the  development  apart  from  the  benefit  of 
using  drama  as  a mean  in  learning  languages.  As  teachers  are  not  equipped  with  this 
vehicle,  they  are  hindrance  in  working  it.  They  even  mistaken  that  the  works  of  a type  A 
or  type  B drama  activity  is  already  a good  drama  education  without  realising  that  drama 
education  is  for  understanding.  It  is  this  concern  that  drama  education  should  be  include 
in  the  teacher  educatioa 
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HOW  CAN  TEACHERS  ACTIVATE  STUDENTS’  COGNITIVE 
STRATEGIES  BY  USING  ADJUNCT  QUESTIONS? 

A PRESCRIPTIVE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MODEL  FOR 
IMPROVING  TEACHING  AND  LEARNING 

Prof.  AJhan  N.  Darwazeh 
Al  Najah  National  University 
Palestine. 


INTRODUCTION 

In  this  age,  characterized  by  wide  use  of  advanced  technologies.  Instructional 
designers  are  concerned  about  now  to  design  Instructions  In  a way  that  helps  the  new 
generation  to  De  good  thinkers  Developers  managers  evaluators  and  decision  makers 
rather  than  being  just  information  recipients.  These  intentions  became  very  important 
especially  after  the  cognitive  revolution  that  the  field  of  psychology  has  witnessed  for 
the  last  two  decades  the  cognitive  revolution  has  pushed  instruction^  designers  to  shift 
their  attentioa  While  they  design  instruction  fiom  behavioral  approach  to  cognitive 
approach  (Norman,  1977,  Gagne.  Briggs  & Wager  1992  Jonassen  1988;  Reigeluth 
1983). 

Behavioral  approach  focused  on  how  to  sequence  external  stimuli  In  a way  that  leads 
to  the  desired  behaviors  Behavioral  psychologists  accordingly,  did  not  pay  attention  to 
what  is  going  on  In  the  learners  mind  In  contrast  The  cognitive  psychologists  put  a 
great  enqihasis  on  what  is  going  or  in  the  learner 's  mind.  Learners  from  their  points  of 
view  are  processors  of  information  and  constmctors  of  Knowledge.  They  ^so  have 
Control  over  their  cognitive  strategies  (Nfoyer,  1992;  Darwazeh.  1994). 

Since  then  cognitive  psychologists  have  hypothesized  that  activating  learners 
cognitive  strategies  will  held  them  to  process,  store  and  retrieve  information  on  high 
levels  of  learning,  hence  their  academic  achievement  wall  enhance  remarkably  (e.g., 
Ausubel.  1960,  1964:  Peper  & Mayer,  1986.  Reginy.  1978:  Rothkopf.  1966,  1970: 
Wittrock,  1974a,  1974b,  1985,  1991,  and  1992). 

To  verify  this  assumption  numerous  studies  nave  been  conducted  between  thel960's 
and  1990's  on  cognitive  strategy  activators  Researchers  have  used  different  types  of 
cognitive  activators.  Such  as  Adjunct  Questions  (e  9 Andre  8 Anderson  1979  Darwazeh 
1982  1996  Darwazeh  8 Reigeluth  1982  Davey  & McBride  1986  frase  & Schwartz.  1975 
King  1991  Seretry  & Dean  1986)  Advance  Organizers  (e.g.  Ausubel  1960,  1964  Diimel 
Glover  1985  Di' Vesta  & Peverley  1984  Doctorow  Wittrock  & Mark  1978  Kenny.  1992 
Mayer  1978  1979  Wittrock  1974  Wittrock  & Carter  1975)  Analogies  (e.g.  9,  Dean,  et  al 
1990  Newby  & Stepch  1991),  Heading  and  Sentences  (e  9 Dee  Lucas  8 DiVesta.  1980 
Jonassen  et  al  1985  information  Maps  (e  9 AUy&Szabo  1992.  Cha  8 Dwyer.  1991 
Dansereau  et  al  1979  Lambiotte  1993  Lambiotte  & Dansereau  1992  Lenz  1992: 
McCagg  & Dansereau  1991)  Note-taking  (e.g.  Britzing  et  al  1987  Kiewra  & Frank, 
1988  Peper  & Mayer  ~ 1986  Simbo  ~ 1988  Shrager  & Mayer,  ~ 989),  Pictures  and 
Images  (e.g.  Bull  8 Wittrock  1973  Carrier  etal  1993a  1983b,  Holmes  1987  Rigney  8 
Lutz  1976.  Pressley,  1976  Essen  8 Hamaker  1990)  Summaries  (e  9 Annis  1985  Harris 
1992  Hooper,  et  al  1992  spurline,  at  1988  Wittrock  & Alesandrid  1990  Synthesis  (e.g. 
Beentijes  & Van  der  Voot  cognitive  processing.  Such  as  to  remember  to  understand  to 
know  to  recall,  to  recognize  etc  whereas  the  high  level  of  adjunct  questions  requires 
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students  to  implement  a complex  level  of  cognitive  processing  such  as  to  apply  to 
analyze  to  synthesize  to  solve  problems  to  evaluate,  to  find,  etc 

Several  studies  liave  found  that  the  depth  of  cognitive  processing  was  influenced  by 
the  high  levels  of  adjunct  question  (i.e.  application  inference  analysis  synthesis, 
evaluation).  Thus  higher  the  level  of  adjunct  question  the  deeper  the  level  of  processing, 
the  greater  he  degree  of  meaningful  learning  and  the  longer  the  retention,  Felker  8 Dapra 
1975  Friedman  & Rickards  1981  Rickards  & DiVesta  1974  Rickards  s Hatcher  1978 
Sliavelson  et  al  1974  Watts  & Anderson  1981  Yost,  Avila  & Vexler  1977). 

With  respect  to  the  position  of  adjunct  question  researchers  have  manipulated  them 
terms  of  two  positions  1)  pre-questions  In  which  quest  ions  appear  before  Instruction  as 
"when  students  answer  questions  that  are  Inserted  before  reading  the  relevant  passage" 
and,  2)  post  questions  In  which  questions  appear  during  or  after  Instruction,  as  When 
students  answer  questions  that  are  inserted  during  or  after  reading  the  relevant  passage" 
(See  Darwazeh  1982  Darwazeh  & Reigeluth  1982  Darwazen  1996  Rothkopt  1966 
Anderson  & Biddle,  1975  Frase,  1%7. 

Research  Problem 

Although  adjunct  questions  are  widely  use  at  our  schools  in  Palestine  and  other  Arab 
countries  there  was  no.:  attenq)t  by  researchers  to  specify  conditions  for  the  best  use  of 
adjunct  questions  thus  no  one  has  tried  to  draw  an  Instructioiud  mode  on  adjunct 
questions  In  the  aim  of  directing  teachers  on  how  to  use  adjunct  questions  and  wheiL 
Therefore  the  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  specify  conditions,  hence  to  propose  a 
model  of  adjunct  questions  for  classroom  teachers  In  the  aim  of  showing  them  how  to 
use  adjunct  questions  efficiently  in  &ct,  the  aim  of  Proposing  such  a model  Is  to 
Improve  students  academic  achievement  as  well  as  to  Inq)rove  teachers'  performance. 

Research  Questions 

The  current  research  tries  to  address  the  following  questions: 

1.  Under  what  conditions  is  embedded  versus  generative  adjunct  questions' systems 
effective? 

2.  Under  what  conditions  are  pre-questions  versus  Post-questions  effective? 

3.  How  can  we  design  instruction  In  a way  that  Zeros  teachers  to  use  adjunct 
questions  in  their  teaching  properly  and  efficiently? 

In  order  to  address  these  questions  it  would  be  beneficial  to  summarize  the  results  of 
some  previous  studies  that  have  been  conducted  on  adjunct  questions  In  terms  of  their 
Instructional  systems,  positions  and  their  interactions  with  question  level  and  student 
ability  The  review  of  the  Uterature  would  help  us  as  instructional  designers  to  specify 
conditions  under  which  adjunct  questions  will  be  effective  then  to  Propose  a prescriptive 
model  of  adjunct  questions. 

Review  of  literature  On  the  Instructional  System  of  Adjunct  Questions 

There  are  several  studies  that  have  investigated  adjunct  questions  as  Embedded 
versus  Cienerative  Cognitive  Strategy  Activators  (GS  vs.  ES)  Of  those  studies.  Manzo 
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(1970)  has  conducted  a study  on  41  students  ag^ed  seven  through  twenty  five  enrolled  at 
Syracuse  University  Remedial  Reading  Program  He  distributed  them  into  two  random 
groups  one  group  was  encouraged  to  generate  there  own  questions  (GS)  the  other  group 
was  not  encouraged  to  do  such  activity  dining  the  remedial  reading  program  The  teacher 
just  directed  their  reading  activities  and  used  a popular  teaching  technique  (ES  By  using 
pre  and  Post  experimental  design  Manzo"  found  that  the  (GS  group  s mean  was 
significantly  enhanced  on  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  tests  from  pre  to  post 
tests'  administration  whereas  the  (ES)  group's  mean  was  significantly  enhwced  from 
pre-Post  tests  administration  on  the  rea^g  vocabulary  test  only. 

Helfeldt  & Lalik  (1976)  also  found  a siq>eriority  In  favor  of  (GS)  They  used  a 
random  sample  of  22  fifth  grade  students  and  divided  them  randomly  into  two  groups. 
The  first  one  was  a reciprocal  student-teacher  (^estioning  group  in  which  students  were 
reminded  at  the  beginning  of  each  session  that  every  time  they  respond  correctly  to  the 
examiners  questions  they  could  then  ask  the  examiner  miner  a question  (GS)  For  the 
second  group  the  examiner  asked  the  questions  without  encouraging  questions  by 
students  (ES)  Helfeldt  & Lalik  found  that  the  (GS)  group  performed  significantly  better 
than  (ES)  group  on  the  interpretative  reading  subtest  but  not  on  the  comprehension 
subtest. 

On  the  other  hand.  Grouse  & Idstein  (1972)  found  a superiority  of  generating 
questions  over  reading  a passage  only  (control  group)  In  their  experiment  No  l.they 
used  four  treatment  groups  The  first  group  was  directed  to  think  of  the  Posttest  questions 
related  to  each  underlined  par  of  the  text  (GS)  The  second  group  was  directed  to  read  the 
posttest  questions  winch  were  presented  following  the  underlined  part  in  the  prose 
passage  ^S)  The  third  group  was  directed  to  head  the  underlined  near  sentences  that 
related  to  the  posttest  (^estions  Finally  the  fourth  group  which  served  as  a control 
group  was  simply  directed  to  study  the  passage  without  (^estions  or  underlining 'he 
three  experiment^  groups  including  the  generated  (^estions  group  (GS)  performed 
significantly  better  than  the  control  group  on  a 22  item  short  answer  posttest  measuring 
overall  rec^  but  there  were  no  differences  among  the  experiment  groups  including  the 
(GS)  and  the  ^S)  group. 

Duell  ( 1977)  reached  similar  results  to  the  Crouse  & Idstein  ones  when  he  used  103 
undergraduate  students  and  assigned  them  randomly  into  three  groups  One  experimental 
group  received  a passage,  a list  of  objectives  and  instructions  to  write  questions  to  match 
the  (^jectives  (GS)  Another  experimental  group  was  instructed  to  study  the  passage 
with  a list  of  behavioral  objectives  without  generating  (^estions  The  third  group  was  a 
control  group  which  just  took  the  criterion  test  On  a 31  item  multiple  choice  posttest 
measuring  recognition  and  application  level  of  learning,  the  group  which  was  asked  to 
generate  questions  matching  the  objectives  (GS)  outperformed  significantly  the  other 
two  groups  who  were  not  involv^  in  objectives  (GS)  outperformed  significantly 
generation  questions 

Frase  & Schwartz  (1975)  also  found  In  two  experiments  that  generative  questions 
(GS)  whether  In  Individual  Instruction  or  In  a tutorial  situation  have  a beneficial  effect 
over  reading  the  passage  only  out  not  over  teacher  generate  questions  (ES).  A 90  minute 
tape  recorded  Immediate  posttest  measuring  targeted  (remember)  and  non  targeted 
(appUcation)  items  was  administered  on  48  high  school  students  in  the  first  experiment 
whereas  a 60-item  short  answer  posttest  measuring  the  same  levels  of  learning. 
Remember  and  application  was  administered  on  64  college  freshmen  In  the  second 
experiment.  The  result  of  experiment  indicated  that  questioning  and  answering  activities 
(GS+ES)  after  reading  produced  significantly  higher  overall  recall  than  reading  only  but 
there  was  no  significant  difference  Between  the  (^estioning  condition  (GS)  and  the 
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answering  one  (ES)  whereas  the  rest  of  the  second  experiment  Indicated  that  (GS) 
Group  only  outperformed  significantly  the  control  group. 

The  interesting  results  of  8 Shawartz  experiment  No.  1,  was  that  the  declination  of 
the  (GS)  group's  scores  from  remember  to  application  subtest  was  (12)  points  whereas 
tlie  declination  of  (ES)  groups  scores  from  remember  to  application  subtest  was  s(  18) 
points.  This  could  be  considered  as  a hint  that  the  (GS)  group  was  more  able  to  answer 
liiglier  order-level  questions  (application  level)  than  the(ES)  group. 

Davey  & McBride  (1986)  found  in  their  study  using  50  sixth 
grade  students  and  8 free-response  Items  measuring  literal  and  inferential  level  of 
learning,  that  students  who  were  Corrected  to  generate  two  good  (high)  think  Qpe 
questions  for  each  passage  (GS)  performed  significantly  better  on  the  inferential  posttest 
Item  than  the  read  reread  control  group.  However  there  was  no  difference  between  the 
two  groups  on  the  Uteral  posttest  Moreover,  no  interactions  were  found  between  reading 
skills  and  attests  on  the  question-generatioa 

Andre  & Anderson  (1978  1979)  have  also  shown  in  two  experiments  that  questions 
generation  (GS)  was  more  beneficial  than  just  reading  the  passage  only,  especially  when 
generative  strategies  are  accompanied  with  a training  session.  However  they  could  not 
find  a significant  difference  between  the  (GS)  and  the  (ES)  groups. 

Recently  King  (1991)  asserted  the  effectiveness  of  training  when  accompanied  by 
tlie  generation  of  questions.  He  found  hat  learners  who  generated  questions  to  guide 
their  cognitive  and  meta-cognitive  activity  after  receiving  a kind  of  training  on  how  to 
generate  such  questions  (GS+T  performed  significantly  higher  on  Both  a written  test  of 
problem  solving  and  a novel  computer  task  than  the  other  groups  who  generated  such 
questions  without  training  (Gs-T)  and  the  control  group  who  were  not  invade  In  such  an 
activity  at  all.  King  used  46  fifth  graders  for  his  experiment 

Dreher  8 Gambrell  (1982)  On  the  other  hand  could  not  find  significant  differences 
between  the  question  training  group  (GS+T)  or  question-writing  group  with  no  training 
(GS-T),  and  the  re-read  control  group  on  a constructed  response  comprehension  test 
containing  both  man  and  detailed  questioa  Thq^  used  60  sixth  grade  boy  students. 

In  contrast  to  the  above  results.  Darwazeh  (1982)  found  In  her  dissertation  with  181 
tenth  graders  that  students  who  received  lows  and  medimn  level  questions  fiom  the 
teacher  (ES)  performed  significantly  better  than  students  who  were  directed  to  generate 
tlie  same  levels  of  questions  on  a total  posttest  Which  consisted  of  19  short  answer  Item 
Tlie  total  test  measured  three  levels  of  earning  remember  an  instance  remember  a 
generality  and  use  a generality  (application)  However  the  (ES)  group  could  not 
outperform  significantly  the  (GS)  group  on  the  high  level  of  learning  such  as  the 
appUcation  level. 

Darwazeh  (1996)  asserted  the  above  results  and  found  In  her  experiment  using 
college  students  that  embedded  groups  which  were  required  to  answer  the  teachers 
questions  before  during  and  after  reading  a relevant  passage  (ES)  got  higher  means  on 
remember  instances  remember  generalities  comprehension  and  problem  solving  subtests 
than  the  generative  group  Which  was  required  to  generate  and  answer  is  own  questions 
during  reading  tlie  same  passage  (GS).  However  he  conferences  did  not  reach  a 
significant  level. 

Seretny  8 Dean  (1986)  found  that  answering  questions  during  reading  a passage  as 
(ES)  was  effective  In  enhancing  average  and  below  average  readers'  but  had  a little  eject 
on  he  above  average  readers  Seretny  & Dean  used  54  second  grade  students,  and  a 
comprehension  subtest  of  tlie  Wcience  Research  Associates  Achievement  Test  Batteiy. 

On  the  other  hand  some  researchers  failed  to  find  a significant  difference  between 
(ES  Vs  GS)  by  using  adjunct  questions  For  example  Bernstein  (1973)  found  no 


significant  differences  between  generative  (Gs)  and  embedded  groups  (ES)  on  either 
comprehensions  or  problem  solving  tests  Bernstein  used  90  Sixth  grace  students  in  his 
study. 

Owens  (1977)  concurred  with  Bernstein  n results  and  could  not  find  any  significant 
difference  among  the  three  treatment  groups  a group  which  was  instructed  to  produce 
their  own  multiple  choice  questions  (GS)  a group  which  received  multiple  choice 
questions  (ES)  and  a group  which  was  Instmcted  to  read  the  passage  oidy  (control 
group).  He  used  87  undergraduate  students  and  a 18-multiple  choice  Question  test 
administered  immediately  after  the  experiment 

Conclusions: 

According  to  tlie  above  results  we  can  conclude  that  tlie  student  generative  questions 
system  (GS)  was  effective  in  most  cases  over  a control  group  tliat  was  required  to  recta  a 
passage  Cut  not  over  tlie  teacher  generative  questions  system  (ES)  Tlie  effectiveness  of 
(GS)  appeared  on  medium  and  high  levels  of  learning  (i.e.  comprehension, 
interpretation,  application  inference  and  problem  solving)  and  with  high  ability  students 
whereas  the  effectiveness  of  (ES)  was  revealed  with  low  levels  of  learning  (i.e. 
remember  recognition  and  with  low  and  medium  ability  students  tlie  training  procedure 
seems  to  be  needed  with  the  generative  Instructional  system  (See  Figure  1) 

Review  of  Literature  On  the  Position  of  Adjunct  Questions 

A good  number  of  studies  have  investigated  the  effect  of  adjunct  questions,  position 
and  its  interaction  with  questions  level  and  students  ability.  The  aim  of  tliose  stupes  was 
to  see  whether  pre  questions  are  more  effective  than  tlie  post  questions  and  when  I 

In  one  of  tlibse  studies.  Erase  (1967)  found  that  when  questions  were  inserted  after 
the  relevant  passage  both  retention  (remember)  and  incidental  (application)  levels  of 
learning  were  facilitated  whereas  when  questions  were  inserted  before  the  relevant 
passage  only  retention  level  of  learning  was  facilitated  Frase  use  In  his  study  72  college 
students  and  d 4 multiple  choice  items  to  measure  retention  and  incidental  levels  of 
learning  These  results  concurred  with  Rothkopt's  results  (Rethkopt~  966  Rothkopt& 
Bisbicos.  1967)  which  educated  that  prequestions  were  effective  on  retention  level  of 
learning  whereas  postquestions  were  effective  on  retention  and  incidental  levels  at 
learning.  They  used  252  high  school  students  and  48  completion  question  criterion  test 
measuring  specific  and  general  retentioru 

Frase(1968)  sustained  the  above  results  and  found.  By  using  128  college  students, 
that  postquestions  have  facilitated  relevant  (remember)  and  incidental  (appUcation) 
levels  of  learning  He  used  a posttest  of  forty  items  measuring  those  two  Levels  of 
learning. 

Anderson  and  Biddle  (1975)  reviewed  a good  number  of  previous  studies  on  the 
effectiveness  of  using  different  positions  of  adjunct  questions  during  instmction  and 
found  in  (37)  studies  that  postquestions  facih^ted  remember  level  of  learning  and  in 
(26),  that  they  facilitated  application  level  OfleamingButthey  found  In  (10)  studies 
that  prequestions  facUitated  remember  level  and  only  In  (41  studies  found  prequestions 
facilitating  ^plication  level  of  learning  Accordingly,  they  concluded  that  the  use  of 
adjunct  questions  had  a facilitating  effect  on  learning  from  prose  When  (^estions  were 
placed  after  the  text,  they  had  a significant  facilitating  effect  on  the  repeated  (intentional 
or  remember)  Items,  and  on  the  new  (application  or  incidental)  items  whereas  when 
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adjunct  questions  appeared  before  the  text  they  had  a significant  facilitating  effect  on 
Intention^  or  rememter  items  only 

Using  75  college  students.  Rickards  (1976)  also  found  that  conceptual  prequestions 
produced  higher  recall  than  conceptual  postquestions  on  a posttest  measuring  low  levels 
of  learning  Such  as  verbatim  (Remember)  and  conceptual  (comprehension)  levels  of 
learning. 

Felker  & Dapia  (1978)  found  on  a problem  solving  test  that  comprehension 
postquestions  had  a higher  faciUtating  effect  than  the  groups  which  manipulated  pre- 
comprehension  postquestions  pre  veibatim  questions  or  cost  verbatim  (^estions  They 
used  95  undergraduate  students  and  21  comprehension  21  veibatim  (remember)  and  5 
problem  solving  (application)-items  post  test. 

In  her  experiment  resulting  78  college  students  to  manipulate  adjunct  questions 
before,  during  and  after  reading  the  relevant  passage  Darwazeh  (1996)  also  found  that 
the  means  of  during  and  postquestion  groups  were  higher  than  the  mean  of  prequestion 
group  and  these  differences  were  found  not  only  on  the  remember  level  of  learning,  but 
also  on  the  comprehension  and  problem  solving  levels  Yet  the  differences  were  not 
significant 

Other  studies  found  significant  Interactions  between  position  of  adjunct  questions 
and  type  of  learning  Sanders  (1973)  for  example,  found  a significant  Interaction  between 
position  of  adjunct  questions  and  relevance  of  criterion  questions  Which  indicated  that 
prequestions  facilitated  relevant  for  remember)  questions  whereas  postquestions 
facilitated  irrelevant  (or  appUcation)  questions  Sanders  u sea  72  college  students  and  40 
Item  multiple-choice  immediate  and  delayed  test  measuring  relevant  and  irrelevant 
information. 

Andre',  et  al  ( 1 980)  In  dieir  experiment  Land  Darwazeh  &Reigeluth( 1982)  found 
similar  significant  Interactions  between  level  and  position  of  adjunct  questions  which 
indicated  that  the  adjunct  questions  facilitates  higher  level  of  learning  (appUcation) 
when  they  were  inserted  after  the  passage  whereas  the  adjunct  questions  faciUtated 
lower  level  of  learning  (remember)  when  they  were  inserted  before  the  passage  One 
hundred  and  twenty  undergraduates  and  80  posttest  measuring  remember  and 
appUcation  levels  of  learning  were  used  In  Andre’s  study  whereas  74  eighth  grade 
students  and  9 short  answer  posttest  questions  measuring  remember  and  aiqiUcation 
levels  of  learning  were  used  in  Darwazeh  4 Reigeluth's  study. 

Sagaria  & Di Vesta  (1978)  also  found  a significant  interaction  between  type  of 
learning  and  placement  of  questions  which  Indicated  that  the  Incidental  performance 
was  the  lowest  In  prequestion  treatments  whereas  the  Intentional  and  Incidental 
performance  was  the  hipest  in  the  postquestion  treatments  He  used  150  college 
students  and  30  Items  posttest  measuring  international  and  Incidental  levels  of  learning. 

In  contrast,  Andre  and  his  colleagues  (1980)  found  opposite  results  in  their 
experiment  number  2;  they  found  an  interaction  which  indicated  basicaUy  that 
performance  was  better  on  name  questions  when  those  questions  came  after  the  relevant 
text  than  when  they  proceeded  it  while  the  effects  of  appUcation  questions  did  not  differ 
with  *heir  position  They  also  found  In  their  experiment  number  3 that  performance  on 
appUcation  questions  was  better  when  those  questions  were  Inserted  before  the  text 
whereas  performance  on  name  questions  was  better  when  they  were  inserted  after  the 
text  They  used  155  coUege  students  In  their  experiment  No  2 and  87  high  school 
students  in  experiment  No.3  with  me  same  posttest  that  was  used  in  experiment  No.  1. 

With  respect  to  another  kind  of  Interaction  the  interaction  between  questions' 
position  and  students’  abiUty  Hudgins  et  al  (1979)  found  a significant  interaction  which 
indicated  that  postquestions  enhanced  learning  of  higli  abiUty  students  whereas 
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prequestions  did  not  make  a deference  in  theleamingof  low  or  high  ability  students 
Hudgins  used  166  fourtli,  fifth  and  sixth  grade  students  and  63  multiple  choice  questions 
posttest  measuring  remember  and  application  levels  of  learning. 

Darwazeh  (1982)  sustained  the  above  results  and  found  a significant  interaction 
between  prequestions  and  students' ability  Which  Indicated  that  prequestions  enhanced 
the  learning  of  low  ability  students  whereas  postquestions  enhanc^  the  learning  of  high 
ability  students  She  used  181  tenth  grade  students  and  19-item  short  answer  questions 
measuring  remember  and  application  levels  of  learning. 

Memory  (1983)  also  found  significant  Interaction  between  prequestions  and  students 
ability  level  which  indicated  that  below  average  readers  who  were  given  prequestions 
performed ! better  on  the  post  subtest  measuring  main  Ideas  than  those  who  had  did  not 
receive  such  questions,  whereas  the  low  and  high  ability  students  did  not  differ  on  the 
literal  post  subtest  Memory  used  96  sixth  grade  classes  and  a posttest  Containing  8 short 
answer  items  measuring  main  ideas  and  20  multiple  choice  questions  measuring  literal 
informatioa 

Sanders  (1973)  also  found  that  low  ability  students  Performed  better  with 
prequestions  whereas  high  abihty  students  performed  better  with  postquestions  He  also 
found  another  king  of  interaction  between  the  position  of  questions  and  the  type  of 
content  which  indicated  that  prequestions  facilitated  learning  of  specific  information 
whereas  postquestions  facilitated  learning  of  general  information  Sanders  used  72 
college  students,  and  40  Item  multiples  choice  Immediate  and  delayed  test  measiuing 
relevant  and  irrelevant  information 

Conclusions 

The  above  results  Indicated  clearly  that  prequestions  were  effective  with  lower  levels 
of  learning  (i.e.,  remember  direct  or  Intention^  learning)  witli  low  ability  students,  and 
with  a content  containing  of  specific  information,  whereas  postquestions  were  effective 
with  lower  and  higher  levels  of  learning  ( e . remember,  direct,  or  intentional  learning, 
and  application  indirect  or  Incidental  learning)  The  effectiveness  of  postquestions  also 
appeared  with  medium  and  high  abihty  students  and  with  a content  et  general 
i^ormation  (See  Figure  2). 

Research  Implications 

The  research  finding  have  an  important  impUcation  for  designing  Instructional 
material  e.g.  for  designing  textbooks  computers  programs  curriculum  lesson  plans,  etc. 
Therefore  the  major  purpose  of  this  research  Is  to  craw  a prescriptive  instructional 
design  model  of  adjunct  questions  he  model  Is  recommended  to  be  used  either  try 
teachers  when  they  design  a lesson  plan  and  when  they  teach  or  by  Instructional 
designers  and  developers  when  they  design  schools"  curriculums,  textbooks  or 
computers'  programs  The  model  will  be  discussed  from  tom  angles.  1)  rationale  for 
creating  the  model  2)  aims  3)  conditions  and  4)  procedures. 

1.  Rationale: 

The  Science  of  Instructional  Design  has  been  prosperous  in  the  last  two  decades. 
Instructional  designers  have  done  a great  deal  In  designing  Instmctional  material, 
including  projects  curriculums  units  lessons  and  lately  computer  and  Interactive 
Video  discs'  programs  (e.g.  Briggs  1977  Briggs* Wager  1981  Darwazeh  1995  2 
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Dick  & Carey  1990  Gagne  Briggs,  & Wager  1992  Reigeluth,  (Ed ) 1983,  MirreU 
1983  Pratt  1980). 

Although  instructional  designers  have  tried  to  propose  several  instructional 
models  for  designers  instruction  on  the  cognitive  strategy  activators  have  not 
retrieved  been  included  in  their  models.  Some  of  them  rave  mentioned  marginally 
that  cognitive  activators  Should  be  included  in  the  models  of  instructional  design 
without  saying  how  to  do  that  (e  9,  Reigeluth.  1983  MirreU  1 983 ) Others  have  done 
a good  review  of  previous  studies  on  cognitive  activators  and  tried  to  put  a template 
of  instructional  design  (e  9 Nest  Farmer  & Wolf  1992,  pp  209  263)  Darwazeh  ~ 
1994  Is  the  only  researcher  so  tar  who  has  proposed  a comprehensive  Instructional 
design  model  which  considers  using  cognitive  strategy  activators  Yet.  she  has  not 
designed  a specific  model  for  each  specific  cogrritive  strategy  activator  Thus,  In  the 
current  research  the  author  tried  to  propose  a specific  model  for  adjimct  questions  as 
cogrritive  strategy  activators,  he  researcher  hopes  other  researchers  including  herself 
wiU  draw  other  instructional  models  for  other  cognitive  strategy  activators  in  the 
nearer  future. 

2.  Aims  Of  the  Model 

The  aims  of  the  proposed  model  are  directed  toward  learners,  teachers, 
instructional  designers  and  curriculum  developers 

a.  For  Learners 

Using  adjunct  questions  as  cognitive  strategy  activators  before,  during  and 

after  instruction  either  as  an  embedded  or  a generative  system,  WiU  help  learners 

to: 

1.  Stimulate  their  cognitive  strategies  and  use  adjunct  questions  properly  during 
learning. 

2.  Focus  attention  on  the  major  and  important  points  in  the  text 

3.  Increase  their  levels  of  motivation  to  learn. 

4.  Smnmarize  the  content  information  Intensively 

5.  Have  control  over  their  cognitive  and  meta  cognitive  strategies 

6.  Input  process  and  output  information  effectively. 

7.  Make  the  compUcated  information  more  manageable,  and  understandable 

8.  Process  information  on  deep  (or  high  levels  of  learning,  hence  to  store 
Information  In  the  long  term  memory 

9.  Practice  what  they  had  learned  and 

10.  Retrieve  information  for  later  use  especially  for  solving  either  academic  or 
personal  problems. 

b.  For  Teachers,  Instructional  Designers,  and  Developers: 

Using  adjunct  questions  as  cognitive  strategy  activators  in  planning,  tearhing 

or  designing  instraction  wUl  help  teachers  designers  and  Developers  to: 

1.  Design  the  Instructional  process  comprehensively. 

2.  (Compensate  the  defect  if  any  in  the  methods  of  teaching  specially  for  novice 
teachers. 

3.  Make  the  intended  content  more  Interesting, 

4.  Promote  learners  achievement  on  higher  levels  of  learning  and 
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5.  Enhance  the  quaUty  of  teaching  hence  the  instructional  process  as  a whole 

3.  The  Procedure  of  the  Model  and  Its  Condition: 

Using  adjunct  questions  by  teachers,  designers,  or  developers  needs  from  them  to 

perform  tlie  following  steps 

1.  Select  what  content  they  are  going  to  teach  or  design  (i.e.,  projects,  textbooks, 
programs'  passages,  lessons  etc). 

2.  Determine  the  level  of  Performance  (level  of  learning)  they  want  learners  to 
demonstrate  by  answering  certain  questions  is  n low  medium  or  higli? 

3.  Analyze  learners’  cliaracteristics:  Are  they  above  average,  average  below 
average,  of  high  or  low  motivation?  Are  tliey  trained  on  generating  adjunct 
questions  or  untrained,  or  what?  Determinel 

4.  Analyze  content  characteristic  Is  it  sequenced  from  specific  to  general  or  from 
general  to  specific  information  Does  it  contain  mainly  concepts  principles 
procedures,  or  facts  or  wliat?  Determine. 

5.  Determine  tlie  instructional  system  they  want  to  use  in  presenting  adjunct 
questions,  is  it  the  embedded  system  or  the  generative  one? 

6.  Determine  the  level  of  adjunct  questions  they  are  going  to  present  is  it  low, 
medium,  or  liigh  ? 

7.  Determine  tlie  position  of  adjunct  questions.  Is  it  before,  during,  or  after 
Instructions? 

8.  Put  adjunct  questions  and  make  sure  tliat  tliey  cover  all  tlie  information  tliat 
came  in  tlie  relevant  passage,  and  measure  all  levels  of  learning  tliey  want  to 
promote 

9.  Present  (or  teach  tlie  intended  content. 

10:1  Use  adjunct  questions  as  an  embedded  system  (£S)  under  the  following 

conditions: 

a.  When  tliey  deal  with  students  of  low  and  medium  abilities 

b.  When  they  want  to  promote  learning  on  low  levels  and 

c.  Wlien  tliey  deal  with  students  who  liave  not  been  trained  in  generating 
adjunct 


Questions. 

10:2  Use  adjunct  questions  as  a generative  system  (GS)  under  the  following 
conditions 

a.  When  they  deal  with  students  of  higli  abilities 

b.  When  they  want  to  promote  learning  on  medium  and  high  levels,  especially 
the  high  levels,  and 

c.  when  they  deal  with  students  \^ho  have  been  trained  in  how  to  generate  adjunct 
question. 

10:3  Present  adjunct  questions  before  instruction,  under  the  following  conditions 

a.  When  they  want  to  promote  low  levels  of  learning. 

b.  When  they  deal  with  students  of  tow  ability. 

c.  When  they  deal  with  a content  of  specific  information,  and 
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d.  When  they  want  to  attract  students'  attention  and  Increase  their  levels  of 
motivation 

10:4  Present  adjunct  questions  during  or  after  instruction  under  the  following 
conditions 

a.  When  they  want  to  promote  all  levels  of  learning  low,  medium,  and  high, 

b.  When  they  deal  with  students  of  medium  and  high  abilities, 

c.  When  they  dead  witli  a content  of  general  information  and 

d.  When  they  want  to  check  students  understanding  of  what  tli^  liave  learned. 

11-  Provide  learners  with  feedback  after  the  latter  have  generated  and  answered 
their  own  questions  or  answered  the  questions  they  were  given 

Summary 

This  research  paper  tried  to  Introduce  adjunct  questions  as  cognitive  strategy 
activators  in  terms  of  their  instructional  systems  levels  and  positions  hence,  to  propose  a 
model  for  using  adjunct  questions  Properly  either  by  teachers  or  by  instructional 
designers. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Researchers  are  strongly  reconunended  to  conduct  more  studies  on  adjunct  questions 
in  the  aim  of  specifying  more  conditions  related  to  learner  and  content  characteristics, 
and  levels  of  learning 
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Figure  (1) 

Conditions  for  using  Embedded  versus  Generative  Cognitive  Strategy 
Activators  by  Using  Adjunct  Questions 
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Figure  (2) 

Conditions  for  using  Pre-versus  Post-questions 
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ENHANCING  TEACHERS’  PERFORMANCE  THROUGH 
PRACTICING  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  DESIGNER 

COMPETENCIES 


INTRODUCTION 

Traditionally,  educators  have  determined  the  major  elements  of  tlie  instructional 
process  to  be  students,  teachers,  and  curriculum.  Since  1970,  however,  rapid 
technological  advances  have  necessitated  bringing  tlie  instructional  designer  into  the 
core  of  the  instructional  process  (e.g.,Darwazeh,  1995a;  Darwazeli,  Branch,  & El-Hindi, 
1991;  Reigeluth,  1983;  Dick  & Carey,  1990,  Gagne,  Briggs,  & Wager,  1992)  (See 
Figure  1). 

The  science  of  instructional  design  is  defined  as  a discipline  concerned  witli  decision 
making  and  developing  instruction  through  processes  of  selection,  analysis,  sequencing, 
implementation,  management,  and  evaluation  (Darwazeh,  1995b;  Darwazeh,  Branch,  & 
El-Hindi,  1991;  Reigeluth,  1983).  Tlie  instructional  designer,  accordingly,  is  defined  as 
one  who  understands  and  practices  the  instructional  design  science's  activities  in  order  to 
accomplish  a specified  purpose  under  a certain  condition  (Martin,  1984;  Reigeluth, 
1983). 

Educators  believe  tliat  the  technological  changes  in  teacher  preparation  and 
vocational  development  programs  have  emphasized  the  implementation  of  the  principles 
of  instructional  design  as  a vehicle  for  improving  teachers'  performance  (e.g..  Branch, 
Darwazeh,  & El-Hindi,  1992;  Branch,  1993;  Darwazeh,  1995;  Reiser  & Mory,  1991). 

The  assumption  behind  their  believes  is  that,  practicing  instructional  designer 
competencies  (IDC)  by  teachers  during  their  planning  routine  would  have  a great 
influence  on  the  quaUty  of  their  professional  p^ormance,  hence,  on  tlie  level  of  their 
students'  academic  acliievement  (Martin,  1990;  Darwazeli,  1995b;  Wilkerson  & 
Scheffler,  1992)  (See  Figure  2).  Additionally,  practicing  instructional  designer 
competencies  will  be  effective  in  terms  of  saving  time,  effort,  and  money. 

The  rationale  for  tliis  assumption  is  that  classroom  teachers,  normally,  do  engage  in 
many  instructional  design  practices  when  they  plan  for  teacliing,  but  without  knowing  of 
that  engagement.  In  fact,  teachers  and  instructional  designers  are  sliaring  similar  basic 
activities  while  designing  instructions  such  as,  selecting,  planning,  designing  lesson 
plans,  designing  unit  plans,  designing  test  items,  stating  objectives,  developing, 
implementing,  managing,  evaluating,  and  consulting.  Tlie  major  difference  between  the 
two  of  them  is  that  instructional  designers  focus  on  selecting  instructional  materials, 
analyzing  content,  sequencing  content,  managing  instruction,  and  decision-making; 
whereas  teachers  primarily  focus  on  teacliing  and  evaluating. 

Yet,  someone  may  wonder  and  ask:  "Do  tliese  practices  classify  teachers  as 

instructional  designers?"  If  the  answer  is  yes.  "Does  practicing  instructional  designer 
competencies  liave  a positive  effect  on  enliancing  teachers'  performances  and  their 
students'  academic  achievement?"  And  if  the  answer  is  no,  "Wliat  kind  of  competencies 
do  teachers  need  in  order  to  classify  them  as  instructional  designers?" 
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Therefore,  the  purposes  of  this  research  are:  1)  to  briefly  review  flie  previous 

research  on  teachers  who  have  practiced  (IDC)  compared  with  teachers  who  have  not 
practiced  such  competencies,  and  2)  to  specify  instructional  designer  competencies  that 
the  teacher  needs  during  his/her  planning  routines. 

Review  of  previous  studies 

Darwazeh  (Darwazeh,  1995b)  have  reviewed  a good  number  of  studies  that  liave 
been  conducted  to  investigate  the  relationship  between  teacher  planning  routines  and 
instructional  designer  competencies.  For  example,  Martin  (Martin,  1990)  lias  compared 
between  teachers  who  had  a knowledge  or  a kind  of  training  in  instructional  design 
skills,  and  teachers  who  did  not  have  such  knowledge  or  skills.  She  took  two  groups  of 
teachers:  One  group  consisted  of  five  teachers  who  liave  a formal  educational 

background  in  instructional  systems  design  (ISD),  and  flie  otlier  group  consisted  of  five 
teachers  who  did  not  have  such  backgroimd.  An  open  and  closed  item  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  each  subject  and  follow-up  interviews  were  conducted.  Teachers  were 
asked  about  their  general  planning  practices,  written  planning  procedures,  mental 
planning  procedures,  and  how  fiiey  implement  instruction  based  on  tlieir  plans. 

Results  indicated  fiiat  nine  of  the  ten  teachers  used  general  ISD  skills  in  planning. 
Teachers  reported  that  they  analyze  learners'  needs  and  abilities,  and  use  objectives  to 
guide  the  instructional  process,  specially  for  selecting  learning  activities  and 
evaluations.  Martin  also  found  that  tire  teachers  with  ISD  were  more  specific  in  their 
responses  about  the  use  of  instructional  design  for  some  aspects  of  planning,  such  as, 
using  hierarchies  and  taxonomies  to  sequence  instruction,  checking  the  consistency 
among  objectives,  learning  activities,  and  evaluation.  In  addition,  she  found  that  four  of 
the  five  ISD  teachers  believed  that  knowledge  of  ISD  has  improved  both  their  planning 
processes,  and  their  teacliing. 

Reiser  and  Mory  (1991)  have  reached  similar  results  when  tliey  conducted  a shufy  to 
examine  the  extent  that  the  systematic  plarming  techniques  (SPT)  were  incorporated  into 
the  written  and  mental  teachers'  plarming  practices.  They  took  two  experienced 
teachers:  one  had  received  a fomial  training  in  the  use  of  those  techniques,  and  the 
otlier  one  had  not  received  such  training.  A questionnaire  was  administered  to  the 
teachers  and  they  were  interviewed  and  observed  as  they  went  about  planning  and 
implementing  an  instructional  unit 

Results  indicated  that  the  teacher  who  had  been  trained  to  use  (SPT)  did  employ 
them,  whereas  the  untrained  teacher  just  adhered  to  the  principle  that  instructional 
activities  should  be  plarmed  with  objectives  clearly  in  mind.  "Reiser  and  Mory " also 
found  that  the  trained  teacher  focused  on  a written  plan  as  well  as  on  a mental  one, 
whereas  the  untrained  teacher  focused  on  a mental  plan  only.  The  trained  teacher  also 
put  emphasis  on  the  consistency  between  the  objectives  and  the  activities  she  used 
during  teaching.  In  addition,  the  trained  teacher  spent  more  time  in  implementing  the 
written  plan  than  the  untrained  teacher. 

Branch,  Darwazeli,  & El-Hindi  (1992)  sustained  the  above  results  in  some  aspects. 
They  found  that  classroom  teachers'  planning  activities  correlate  with  the  practices  of 
instructional  design  professionals.  Sixty-one  public  school  teachers  from  the  northeast 
United  States,  and  a 35-item,  two-  part  questioruiaire  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  their 
study. 

By  taking  pre-service  teachers,  Earle  (1991, 1992)  identified  graduates  (1980-1990) 
from  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington  (UNCW)  who  graduated  from  pre- 
service teacher  program,  and  asked  them  to  respond  to  a four-part  survey  which  covered 
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demognq)hics,  general  information,yearlyplanning,  unit  planning,  and  daily  planning. 
The  results  of  his  survey  were  as  follows: 

a)  81%  of  teachers  felt  that  a knowledge  of  Instructional  Design  (ID)  processes  had 
improved  their  planning. 

b)  The  crucial  elements  of  the  ID  process  were  goals,  learner  analysis,  objectives, 
tests,  activities,  strategies,  and  revision  of  instruction.  Some  other  elements  were 
considered  helpful,  if  time  allowed,  such  as:  task  analysis,  classification  of 
learning,  instructional  plans,  and  tried-out  instructions. 

c)  Although  teachers  regarded  mental  and  written  planning  forms  as  almost  equal  in 
importance  at  the  yearly,  unitary,  and  daily  levels,  they  favored  mental  planning 
form  overall. 

d)  Teachers  in  their  plaiming  types  deviated  more  from  yearly  plans  and  less  from 
unit  and  daily  plans. 

e)  52.6%  of  teachers  do  plan  for  their  instruction  formally,  whereas  47.4%  do  plan 
informally. 

Klein  (1991)  also  conducted  a study  on  pre-service  teachers  to  examine  their  success 
in  acquiring  and  applying  principles  of  learning  and  instructional  design.  105  teachers 
eivoUed  in  a professional  teacher  preparation  program  were  taken  for  this  purpose. 
Tliey  were  taught  the  essentials  of  learning  and  competency-based-instruction,  and  were 
required  to  plan  a lesson  using  these  concepts. 

"Klein"  found  that  most  of  the  pre-service  teachers,  regardless  of  their  speciaUzation, 
were  successful  in  acquiring  and  using  the  principles  of  learning  and  instructional 
design. 

Recently,  Branch  (1993,  1994)  tried  to  specify  wliich  practices  teachers  do  more 
while  they  plan  leacliing,  and  which  ones  they  do  least.  The  general  results  of  his 
studies  were  that,  secondary  school  teachers  tend  to  engage  in  some  systematic 
instructional  design  practices  but  are  selective  in  die  practices  they  routinely  employ. 
While  there  is  a correlation  between  teachers'  planned  activities  and  instructional  design 
practices,  there  are  several  instructional  design  practices  still  beyond  the  realm  of 
teachers  manipulation.  The  most  important  practices  to  all  teachers  were:  determining 
course  goals,  breaking  down  curriculum  goals  into  learning  tasks,  organizing  the  content 
of  each  lesson  around  central  themes,  and  making  sure  the  lesson  fits  within  the  entire 
curriculum.  Whereas  the  least  important  practices  to  teachers  were:  discussing  lesson 
plans  with  others,  establishing  media  selection  criteria,  soliciting  input  from  subject 
matter  experts,  and  coordinating  cooperative  efforts  among  other  teachers. 

Darwazeh  (1995b)  have  also  conducted  a study  similar  to  Branch's.  She  used  a random 
sample  of  37  Palestinian  govermnent  in-service  school  teachers  and  gave  them  a 
training  of  18  hours  in  instructional  designer  competencies  based  on  "Dick  and 
(Tarey's  model"  (Dick,  & (Tarey,  1990).  The  results  of  her  study  were  the  following: 
1)  teachers  plaiming  routine  was  enhanced  significantly  (&  =.0007)  after  receiving 
the  training,  2)  teachers  practiced  significantly  the  design  and  analysis  skills  more 
than  the  implementation,  management,  and  evaluation  ones,  3)  teachers  practiced 
significantly  the  daily  and  yearly  plaiming  more  than  the  monthly  and  seasonally 
ones,  4)  teachers  plan  significantly  in  a written  form  more  than  in  a mental  form,  5) 
the  plaiming  skills  which  had  been  practiced  90%  or  more  were  as  follows: 

a-  Develop  a time  line  for  accomplishing  the  course  goals. 
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b-  Prepare  records  that  docmnent  students'  progress,  achievement  attendance,  or  special 
nee^. 

c-  Analyze  the  learning  task  in  order  to  identify  the  primary  and  secondary  content  that 
they  plan  to  teach. 

a-  Develop  an  instructional  management  plan  to  make  sure  that  events  take  place  as 
they  were  planned. 

e-  Design  an  evaluation  plan  to  determine  students'  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
mastering  the  performance  objectives. 

Whereas,  the  plarming  skills  that  had  been  practiced  10%  or  less  were  as  follows: 

a-  Analyze  student  liistory  and  characteristics, 
b-  Select  the  media  that  are  relevant  to  implementing  the  course, 
c-  Consult  with  resources,  specialists,  administrators,  supervisors,  content  experts,  or 
people  from  business  and  industry,  wliile  th^  plan  for  the  course, 
d-  Coordinate  activities  and  events  with  school  administrators,  other  teachers,  or  parents 
to  manage  or  run  the  course  smoothly. 

In  addition,  "Darwazeh"  found  that  the  training  session  lias  enhanced  teacher's 
planning  routine,  and  their  student's  academic  achievement  as  well.  The  correlation 
between  teachers'  scores  on  a questionnaire  which  covered  tlie  competencies  of  the 
instructional  designer,  and  their  students'  scores  on  a 15  item  achievement  test  measured 
rememberance  and  apphcation  levels  of  learning,  was  raised  significantly  ( &=  .001) 
from  (r=.09)  before  training  to  (r=.513)  after  training. 


From  the  above  studies,  we  clearly  conclude  that  giving  teachers  some  training, 
knowledge,  or  courses  on  instructional  design  principles  would  enhance  tlie  quality  of 
their  teaching  plus  the  academic  achievement  of  ^eir  students. 

Tliis  conclusion  forced  us  to  raise  this  question:  "Wliat  kind  of  instructional  designer 
competencies  do  teachers  exactly  need  during  their  teaching  planning  routine?"  To 
address  this  question,  we  liave  to  tackle  the  second  purpose  of  tlie  current  research.  It  is 
to  specify  the  instructional  designer  competencies  diat  tlie  teachers  need  during  tlieir 
planning  routine.  We  are  going  to  use  teachers  jargon  ratlier  instructional  designer  one. 

Instructional  Designer  Competencies  For  Teachers 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  the  competencies  of  instructional  designer  are  derived  from 
die  principles  of  the  science  of  instructional  design.  The  science  of  instructional  design 
has  been  considered  to  consist  of  five  major  domains:  1)  instructional  analysis,  2) 

instructional  design  and  sequence,  3)  instructional  development  and  implementation,  4) 
instructional  management,  and  5)  instructional  evaluation.  Thus,  the  instructional 
designer  competencies  are  those  activities  that  each  domain  of  instructional  design 
consists  of  (Reigeluth,  1983). 

Dick  and  Carey  (Dick  & Carey,  1990)  have  looked  at  the  science  of  instructional 
design  as  a kind  of  systematic  approach  of  instruction.  Tliis  approach,  from  their  points 
of  view,  consists  of  ten  major  steps  which  reflect  the  activities  (or  competencies)  of  the 
instructional  designer  . Th^  are;  1)  identifying  instructional  goals,  2)  conducting 
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instructional  analysis,  3)  identifying  entiy  behaviors  characteristics,  4)  writing 
petfonnance  objectives,  S)  developing  criterion-referenced  test  items,  6)  developing 
instructional  strategies,  7)  developing  and  selecting  instmctional  materials,  8)  designing 
and  conducting  formative  evaluation,  9)  designing  and  conducting  summative 
evaluation,  and  10)  revising  instmction  (See  Figure  3). 

Darwazeh,  Branch,  and  El-Hindi  (1991)  were  not  satisfied  with  the  above 
specifications  of  instmctional  designer  competencies.  They  tried  to  break  down  the 
"Reigeluth,  or  Dick  & C^y's  models"  and  others  into  more  detailed  activities.  They 
conducted  a content  analysis  of  the  most  recent  procedures  of  instmctional  design 
models  such  as:  Andrews  & Goodson,  (1980);  Briggs  & Wager  (1981);  Darwazeh, 

(1986);  Dick  & Carey  (1990);  Gagne,  Briggs,  & Wager  (1988);  Merrill  (1983);  Merrill, 
Reigeluth,  & Faust  (1979);  Merrill  & Tennyson  (1977);  Pratt,  (1980);  and  Reigeluth  & 
Stein,  (1983).  Concurrently,  Branch,  (1986);  Earle,  (1985);  and  Yinger  (1979),  analyzed 
the  activities  engaged  in  by  the  teacher  during  his/her  everyday  teaching  routines. 

Both  analyses  served  as  die  design  basis  for  the  two  instruments  which  are  utilized  in 
Darwazeh,  Branch,  & El-Hindi's  project  (1991),  the  Instmctional  Designer 
Competencies  (IDC),  and  the  Teacher  Planning  Inventory  (TPI).  The  IDC  and  the  TPI 
are  identical  in  content,  however,  the  language  is  significantly  different  While  the  TPI 
uses  the  content  of  the  IDC,  it  is  presented  in  the  language  most  familiar  to  practicing 
classroom  teachers. 

Recendy,  Darwazeh  (1995b)  worked  on  the  IDC  and  TPI  intensively , and  came  up 
with  more  specified  and  accurate  acdvides  that  bodi  the  instmcdon^  designer  and 
teacher  are  involved  in  when  they  design  instmctions.  She,  accordingly  has  put  a 
questioruiaire  of  instmcdonal  designer  competencies  to  be  used  by  classroom  teachers 
ordy.  The  items  of  the  quesdonnaire  were  classified  within  the  realm  of  the 
instmctional  design  domains:  1)  Analysis,  2)  Design  or  Sequences,  3)  Development  and 
Implementadon,  4)  Management,  and  5)  Ev^uadom 

In  the  domain  of  analysis,  teachers  were  asked  to  be  engaged  in  analyzing  acdvides 
such  as:  analyzing  a classroom  envirorunent,  determining  its  constraints  and  facilides, 

determining  die  educadonal  goals,  describing  students'  learning  abilify,  social  economic 
class,  academic  apdtude  etc.,  conducting  content  analysis,  determining  behavioral 
objecdves,  and  identifying  learning  prerequisites  etc. 

In  the  domain  of  design  (or  sequence),  teachers  were  asked  to  be  engaged  in 
designing  acdvides  such  as:  sequencing  educadonal  and  behavioral  objecdves 

liieiarchically,  identifying  reladonship  among  topics,  match  educadonal  goals  to 
performance  objecdves;  match  instmcdonal  strategies  to  performance  objecdves;  match 
performance  objecdves  and  instmcdonal  strategies  to  lessons  content;  match 
performance  objecdves,  instmcdonal  strategies,  and  lessons  content  to  test  items  etc. 

In  the  domain  of  development  and  implementation,  teachers  were  asked  to  be 
engaged  in  teaching  acdvides  such  as:  selecting  or  developing  primary  teaching 
strategies;  selecting  or  developing  altemadve  teaching  strategies;  determining  cognidve 
strategies  for  supporting  student  learning  such  as  organizers,  quesdons,  note-taking  etc.; 
selecdng  strategies  for  recogruzing  individual  differences,  for  modvadng  students 
learning,  and  for  dealing  with  student  who  are  above  or  below  average;  identifying 
available  and  potendal  resources  relevant  to  a planned  instmcdonal  episode  such  as 
textbook,  perio^cals  other  important  references;  selecdng  relevant  media  etc. 

In  the  domain  of  management,  teachers  were  asked  to  engage  in  managing  acdvides 
such  as:  outlining  a time  line  for  accomplishing  the  lessons  objecdves;  coordinating 
with  school's  principal,  superintendents,  administrators,  teachers  and  parents  when 
necessary;  consulting  with  the  appropriate  specialists,  supervisors,  subject  matter 
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experts,  business  an4  industry  groups,  educational  organization,  educational  technology 
experts  when  necessary;  plaruiing  for  classroom  management;  planning  for  dealing  with 
disruptive  behavior  in  the  classroom;  keeping  records  of  students'  progress, 
achievement,  attendance,  special  needs  etc. 

And  in  the  domain  of  evaluation,  teachers  were  asked  to  be  engaged  in  evaluating 
activities  such  as:  developing  acliievement  tests;  developing  a plan  for  formative 
evaluation;  developing  a plan  for  remedial  instruction  or  enrichment  activities; 
developing  a plan  for  summative  evaluation  etc.  (See  Appendix  1 for  more  details) 


From  the  above  theoretical  background,  we  can  conclude  tliat  the  instructional 
designer  competencies  are  derived  from  the  instructional  design  activities,  and  these 
activities  should  cover  mainly  five  major  domains  of  instructional  design:  instructional 
analysis,  design  or  sequence,  development  and  implementation,  management,  and 
evaluation. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  practicing  instructional  designer  competencies  should 
be  done  in  an  organized  and  systematic  way.  The  models  of  instructional  design, 
especially  the  "Dick  and  Carey's  model",  are  the  best  to  be  followed  for  this  purpose. 
Thus,  it  is  not  enough  for  our  teachers  to  get  involved  in  instructional  design  activities, 
but  they  also  should  follow  a certain  instructional  design  model  in  order  to  plan  for 
teaching  ^stematically. 


This  paper  tried  to  shed  light  on  the  importance  of  practicing  instructional  designer 
competencies  for  enhancing  teachers'  performance  and  their  students'  academic 
achievement.  Thus,  this  paper  tried  to  answer  two  questions.  The  first  question  is: 
"Does  practicing  IDC  by  school  teachers  have  a positive  effect  on  their  professional 
performance,  hence  on  their  students'  academic  achievement?"  This  question  was 
answered  by  presenting  a sample  of  pervious  studies  which  showed  this  positive  effect 
The  second  question  is:  "What  kind  of  instructional  designer  competencies  do  school 
teachers  need  during  tlieir  planning  routine?"  This  question  was  answered  by  presenting 
"Darwazeh's  Questionnaire"  of  IDC  which  was  developed  in  1995  based  on  a content 
analysis  of  the  most  recent  procedures  of  instructional  design  models. 


The  major  recoimnendation  of  this  paper  is  tliat  people  who  are  in  charge  are 
strongly  recommended  to  implement  the  enclosed  questionnaire  of  IDC  in  pre  and  in- 
service  teacher  preparation  and  vocational  development  programs,  bemuse,  this 
implementation  will  lead  for  enhancing  teachers'  professional  performances^  and  their 
students'  academic  achievement  as  previous  studies  have  shown. 
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QUALITY-BASED  APPROACH  TO  ENHANCE  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOL  REFORM 
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Parks  College  Campus  of  Saint  Lauis  University 


INTRODUCTION 

In  Older  to  design  and/or  understand  a planned  activity,  it  always  helps  if  the 
structure  of  the  associated  goal,  of  which  the  planned  activity  is  a component  or  a 
sub-component,  is  known  or  defined  beforehand.  Uiis  research  report  addresses  the 
sub-component,  "the  role  of  assessment  and  student  support"  of  the  structured-goal  of 
the  theme  of  the  1996  World  Assembly  ofthelCET,  "Teacher  Education  and  School 
Reform"  [2],  whose  tabular  structure  is  given  in  Table-1.  However,  the  idea  of  "School 
Reform”  is  not  an  isolated  concept  specific  to  the  activity  of  only  ICET,  it  also  is  a 
widespread  activity  that  enjoys  a very  high  priority  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  educational 
research  workers,  and  educational  administrators  at  all  levels  of  education  in  the  United 
States  of  America  (U.S.A).  For  example,  in  the  Fall  of  1996,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  (NSF)  published  a report  [3]  on  the  review  of  undergraduate  education  in 
Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology.  This  report  is  the  outcome  of  a 
year-long  intensive  and  comprehensive  investigation  conducted  by  a sub-committee  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Directorate  for  Education  and  Human  Resources 
(ACEHR)  of  NSF,  and  includes  contributions  from  almost  one  hundred  organizations 
and  hundreds  of  individuals.  In  this  report,  the  ACEHR  recommended  not  only  to  NSF 
but  also  to  "all  mission-oriented  Federal  Agencies,  business  and  industry,  academic 
institutions  and  their  faculties  and  administrators,  professional  societies,  private  sector 
organizations,  state  and  local  goverrunents,  and  to  other  stakeholders  in  i^ergraduate 
education"  [41,  on  how  to  shape  America's  future  through  improved  undergraduate 
education  in  Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology. 
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Table  (1) 

Structured-Goal  of  the  Theme  "Teacher  Education 
and  School  Reform" 


1. 

Enhancing  Values 

2. 

Fostering 

Partnersliips 

3. 

Preparing  Teachers 

4. 

Capitalizing 

International 

Collaboration 

on 

la. 

2a. 

3a. 

4a. 

Promoting 

Partnership 

innovation  in  pre- 

networking 

and 

democratic  values 

between  schools 

service  and  in- 

collaboration 

of 

and  universities 

service  teacher 

regional  efforts 

lb. 

education 

promoting 

2b. 

4b. 

democratic 

within  professional 

3b. 

networking 

and 

pedagogy  of school 

development 

role  of 

collaboration 

of 

renewal 

schools 

commitment. 

national  efforts 

empowerment,  and 

Ic. 

2c. 

reflection 

4c. 

building  a school 

between 

networking 

and 

community 

professional  and 

3c. 

collaboration 

of 

public  schools 

role  of  assessment. 

international  efforts 

Id. 

and  student  support 

orienting  school 

2d. 

personnel  towards 

between  centers  of 

planned  change 

educational 

development  and 

le. 

public  schools 

enhancing  teaching 

and  learning 

effectiveness 

For  the  teachers  of  Science,  Mathematics,  Engineering,  and  Technology,  the 
ACEHR  made  a set  of  recommendations  which  may  be  sununaiised  as  follows: 

(i)  Believe  and  affirm  that  eveiy  student  can  learn,  and  model  good  practices; 

(ii)  Start  with  the  student's  experience,  but  have  high  expectations  within  a 
supportive  climate; 

(iii)  Build  enquiiy,  a sense  of  wonder  and  the  excitement  of  discovery;  and, 

(iv)  Build  communication  and  teamwork,  critical  thinking,  and  life-long 
learning  skills  learning  experiences. 

Although  the  item  #(ii)  in  this  summary  is  actually  tlie  topic  that  is  veiy  similar  to 
the  topic  that  this  paper  is  trying  to  address,  this  NSF  document  [3]  does  not  suggest  any 
systematic  guideline  on  how  to  implement  it 

School  reform  through  knowl^ge  of  best  teaching  methods  has  been  in  tlie  minds  of 
school  principals  also  For  example,  in  Spring  of  1993,  Los  Angels  Educational  Alliance 
to  Restructure  Now  (LEARN)  initiated  and  introduced  a "Skills  Profile"  for 
principalship  in  the  twenty  first  century  [5].ByNovemberof  1996,  over  fifty  school 
principals  have  accepted  this  "Skills  Profile"  to  construct  a meaningful  professional 
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development  model  and  peer  assessment  tool  for  the  school  principals.  This  "Skills 
Profile"  includes  eleven  items  and  four  of  them  are  the  following: 

(i)  Knowledge  ofbest  teaching  methods; 

(ii)  Technology  literacy; 

(iii)  Teaching  communication;  and 

(iv)  Total  Quahty  Management  (TQM)  principles. 

However,  this  report  [5]  does  not  include  any  suggestion  on  how  to  best  combine  the 
TQM  principles  with  the  knowledge  of  best  teaching  methods. 

Educators,  on  the  other  hand,  are  actively  pursuing  various  methods  to  include  TQM 
and  technology  to  design  and  inclement  improved  teaching  methods.  Proponents  of  the 
use  of  TQM  in  education  believe  that  the  teaching  and  learning  process  can  be  improved 
by  applying  the  teachings  of  Dr.  Edwards  Demming  (the  father  of  modem  TQM)  in 
school  environment  [6,  7, 8],  and  they  do  emphasize  the  following: 

(i)  The  existence  of  a difference  between  boss-teachers  and  lead-teachers. 
Boss-teachers  fail  to  understand  that  a student's  motivation  comes  from 
within  herself  or  himself,  not  from  out-  side  [7]; 

(ii)  The  fact  that  students  feel  more  comfortable  and  less  bored  when  they  work 
in-groups; 

(iii)  The  fact  that  students  leam  more  through  interactions,  activities,  and 
particularly,  through  discovery  learning;  and, 

(iv)  The  belief  that  students  participate  more  in  the  learning  process  with  more 
enthusiasm  if  they  get  more  power  in  the  decision  making  process  that  are 
related  to  the  course  design  and  deliveiy  of  instmction. 

However,  the  proponents  of  TQM,  so  far,  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  students  (for  that  matter,  all  human  beings)  leam  by  interpreting  new  information  in 
terms  of  their  already  existing  knowledge.  la  other  words,  the  nature  and  level  of 
pre-existing  knowledge  plays  a major  role  in  the  learning  process  (let  us  call  it  the 
Human  Factor  of  Learning,  or  simply  HFL).  It  is  probably  tme  that  through  discovery 
learning,  through  group  activities;  and  through  interactions,  students  get  more  control 
over  their  learning  process  and  they  leam  more,  and  probably  it  helps  the  to  get 
motivation  from  inside,  but  it  is  probably  also  tme  that  ifHFL  could  be  positively 
included  in  all  these  techniques,  learning  could  be  significantly  improved  and  that  could 
provide  more  meaninghil  help  to  the  students  to  get  more  motivation  from  inside. 

Educators,  who  are  proponents  of  "Technology",  believe  that  using  computers  and 
multimedia  technology  as  teaching  tools  can  revolutionize  the  teaching  process.  In  &ct, 
the  use  of  technology  is  viewed  mostly  as  a tool  that  can  be  used  to  enhance  group 
interactions,  individual  and  group  academic  activities,  and  discovery  learning,  and  that 
can  be  used  to  implement  distance  education  through  internet  [9].  However,  the 
proponents  of  technology  also  have  failed  to  take  into  account  the  i^uence  Of  HFL  in 
the  learning  process.  That  is  why  many  times  we  might  see  that  teaching  using  chalk  & 
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blackboard  (plus  HFL  to  some  extent,  in  an  implicit  way)  produces  better  learning  and 
self-motivation  than  technology-based  teaching  (minus  the  HFL). 

My  understanding  of  the  teaching  process  have  convinced  me  that  tlie  topic,  "the  role 
of  assessment  and  student  support",  that  this  research  report  attempts  to  address,  actually 
should  be  based  totally  on  a scientific  understanding  of  the  power  of  HFL.  Since 
including  HFL  in  a course  design  is  an  etliical  issue,  we  called  our  research  topic  "Ethics 
in  Course  Design”,  and  to  construct  such  a design  we  liave  followed  a metliod  [1]  tliat 
has  been  shown  to  be  successful  in  designing  the  structure  of  written  documents  (a 
communication  tool). 

In  the  rest  of  this  report,  we  will  first  define  a structure  for  "Ethics  in  Course 
Design”,  then  we  will  suggest  a way  to  quantify  ethics  in  course  design,  so  that  this 
measurement  techniques  can  be  used  to  estimate  the  quality  of  ethics  in  a course  design, 
and  finally,  we  will  present  a specification  for  an  information  systemic  data-structure  to 
record  the  ethical  content  of  a coiu^  design  with  the  hope  that  this  data-stmcture  can  be 
taught  to  teachers  thereby  enhancing  the  teacher  education  and  school  reform. 

A STRUCTURE  FOR  ETHICS  IN  COURSE  DESIGN 

The  word  "ethics  s"  in  general,  means  the  code  of  morals  [10]  of  a particular 
profession,  group,  or  an  individual,  and  the  word  "moral"  means  [10]  dealing  with  right 
and  wrong  in  con-  duct.  On  the  basis  of  our  previous  discussions,  we  may  conclude  that 
a definition  of  "Ethics  in  Course  Design"  must  include  within  its  boundary  a right 
method  of  dealing  with  the  human  factor  problem  that  is  related  with  the  premise  that 
the  nature  and  level  of  pre-existing  knowledge  plays  a major  role  in  the  learning  process. 
Here,  we  will  describe  a method  for  doing  that  using  the  structured-goal  concept. 

Any  goal  can  be  defined  in  two  ways;  using  an  abstract-goal  method,  and/or  using  a 
structured-goal  method.  For  example,  the  statement  "I  want  to  have  a good  ditmer ", 
uses  an  abstract-goal  definition  of  dirmer,  whereas  the  statement  "I  want  to  have  ditmer 
witli  fried  chicken,  cole  slaw,  and  coffee  with  cream",  uses  a structured  goal  definition 
of  dirmer.  In  order  to  construct  a structured-goal  definition  of  a course  design,  let  us 
assume  that  we  are  designing  a course  for  a sixteen-week  semester.  Also,  let  us  assume 
that  we  have  found  a way  to  divide  the  course  materials  into  five  modules  (modules  Ml, 
M2,  M3,  M4,  and  MS,  and  approximately  three  weeks  per  module).  Now  let  us  ask 
ourselves  the  question:  what  are  tie  properties  tliat  tlie  subject  materials  of  the  five 
modules  Ml,  M2,  M3,  M4,  and  MS  must  have  in  order  for  the  course  design  to  include 
HFL?  Since  HFL  asserts  that  new  learning  is  significantly  influenced  by  preexisting 
knowledge,  we  may  conclude  that  for  the  course  design  to  be  HFL-based,  the  materials 
of  the  five  modules  must  have  the  following  properties: 

Property  #1:  The  Intra-Module  Property: 

Intra-module  topics  should  be  ideally  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other  words, 
topics  within  each  module  should  have  zero  dependence  on  each  otlier. 

Property  #2:  The  Inter-Module  Property: 

Inter-module  topics  must  show  100%  compatibility  for  forward  relationship.  That 
means,  topics  in  module  Ml  should  display  maximum  dependence  on  the  topics 
that  are  specified  as  the  prerequisite  materials  (let  us  assume  tliat  tlie  prerequisite 
materials  belong  to  a module  called  MO’  topics  in  module  M2  should  display 
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maximum  dependence  on  topics  of  modules  Mq  and  Ml,  topics  in  module  M3 
should  display  maximum  dependence  on  the  topics  of  modules  Mq  Mi,  and  M2, 
and  following  in  this  way,  topics  in  module  M5  should  display  maxiiruim 
dependence  on  topics  of  modules  Mq,  Mi,  M2,  M3,  and  M4. 

The  reason  for  Property  #1  is  that,  in  order  for  a new  knowledge  to  become  a 
pre-existing  knowledge,  the  new  knowledge  is  required  to  go  through  a "threshold  time" 
in  the  mind  of  the  learner.  Ideally  speaking,  the  duration  of  one  module  sliould  be  twice 
the  length  of  the  "threshold  time". 

The  reason  for  Property  #2  is  that,  within  the  duration  of  the  semester,  this  is  the 
only  way  to  take  advantage  of  the  HFL.  However,  there  is  no  guaranty  that  our 
assumption  about  the  length  of  the  "threshold  time"  will  match  with  the  three-week  (or 
any  length  of  time  used  by  the  teacher)  duration  of  a module.  For  some  students,  this 
time  frame  will  work  well,  for  others  it  will  not  work  well.  Besides,  there  will  be  other 
students  whose  background  about  the  materials  of  the  module  Mo  would  be  very  poor 
from  the  beginning. 

Obviously,  then,  HFL  will  generate  two  types  of  effects  on  the  students:  the  coherent 
effect,  and  the  incoherent  effect.  The  coherent  effect  will  help  the  students  to  learn  faster 
and  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  students  who  will  understand  the  materials  of  module  M 
wliile  attending  module  Ml,  will  have  good  grasp  of  the  materials  of  modules  Mo  and 
Ml  while  attending  the  module  M2,  and  so  on.  The  incoherent  effect  will  delay  the 
learning  process  of  the  students  and  will  affect  those  students  who  will  not  have  a good 
understanding  of  the  materials  of  module  Mo  while  attending  module  Ml,  will  not  have 
a good  understanding  of  the  materials  of  modules  Mo  and  Ml  while  attending  module 
M2,  and  so  on.  To  minimize  the  presence  of  the  incoherent  effect  of  the  HFL,  there  is  a 
need  for  a feedback  process  whose  structure  and  time-sequence  is  described  below. 

Structure  and  Time-Sequence  of  the  Feedback  Process: 

The  students  must  be  tested  once  just  before  the  beginning  of  module  Mi  (let  us 
call  the  test  T©)'  once  just  after  the  module  Mi  (let  us  call  this  test  Tl),  once  just 
after  the  module  M2  (let  us  call  it  T2),  once  after  the  module  M3  (and  we  will 
call  it  T3),  and  once  just  after  the  module  M4  (we  will  call  it  T4).  Although  not 
required  for  the  feedback  process,  a test  must  be  given  also  after  the  module  M5 
(we  name  it  T5).  Assuming  that  each  of  Mo,  Ml,  M2,  M3,  M4,  and  M5  has  (n+1) 
items,  we  can  use  pij  to  represent  the  j-th  item  in  the  i-tli  module  (i=0, 1,2,3,4  and 
5;  j=0,l,2,3,...,n).  Obviously,  then,  poj  (j=0.1»2,3,...,n)  will  form  the  materids  for 
the  test  To,  Pij  (j=0,l,2,3,...,n)  will  form  the  materials  for  the  test  Tl,  and  so  on. 

After  each  test,  students  must  be  grouped  into  at  least  three  categories:  group-one 
(good),  group-two  (average),  and  group-three  (below  average).  In  order  to  get  the 
positive  benefit  of  HFL,  it  would  be  essential  to  design  and  prepare  beforehand 
the  necessary  activity  materials  that  would  be  used  to  implement  the  feedback 
step  which  essentially  would  be  partly  hands-on  and  mostly  group  projects. 
Group-one  students  will  get  advanced  group  projects,  group-two  students  will  get 
less  advanced  group  projects,  and  group-three  students  will  get  average-level 
group  projects.  Feedback  activity  must  be  conducted  before  starting  the  next 
module  of  the  course. 

Now,  by  combining  the  intra-module  property,  inter-module  property,  and  the 
stmcture  and  time  sequence  of  the  feedback  process,  the  complete  structure  of  the 
"Ethics  in  Coiuse  Design"  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
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Ethics  in  Course  Design 

“ HFL-Based  Structured-Goal  of  the  Course-Design 
= To(Poj)  + (FB-ONEo  + FB-TWOq  + FB-THREEo)  + Ml 
+ Tl(Pij)  + ( FB-ONEi  + FB-TWOi  + FB-THREEi  + M2 
+ T2(p2j)  + (FB-ONE2  + FB-TWO2  + FB-THREE2)  + M3 
+ T3(p3j)  + (FB-ONE3  + FB-TWO3  + FB-THREE3)  + M4 
+ T4(p4j)  + (FB-ONE4  + FB-TWO4  + FB-THREE4)  + Ms 
+ T5(p5j)  + (FB-ONE5  + FB-TWO5  + FB-THREEs) 

where  FB-ONEn,  FB-TWOn,  and  FB-THREEn  are  the  feedback  activities  of 
group-one,  group-two,  and  group-three,  respectively,  after  tlie  test  Tn. 

A METHOD  TO  QUANTHi’Y  ETHICS  IN  COURSE 

Tlie  structured-goal  definition  of  an  object  or  goal  actually  is  nothing  but  a 
conceptual  transformation  of  the  object  or  goal  according  to  some  assumptions  or  rules. 
This  structured-goal  definition  may  also  be  called  the  abstract  specification  for  the 
conceptually  transformed  object  or  goal.  When  those  transformations  are  achieved  by 
following  some  rule  of  ethics,  we  get  an  abstract  specification  for  tlie  ethical  structure  of 
the  object  or  goal.  The  advantage  of  this  structured-goal  definition  of  ethics  is  that  it 
provides  a way  to  measure  the  ethical  content  of  a real  life  object  that  has  been 
constructed  by  following  its  structured-goal  definition  (i.e.  tlie  abstract  specification) 
that  was  achieved  through  a conceptual  transformation  by  following  the  relevant  rule  of 
ethics.  In  our  case,  our  object  was  "Course  Design"  and  our  etliical  rule  was  HFL.  Using 
that  ethical  rule,  we  have  transformed  "Course  Design"  into  "Ethics  in  Course  Design" 
which  is  actually  HFL-based  structured-goal  of  the  "Course  Design",  and  the  complete 
structure  of  tlie  abstract  specification  of  this  "Ethics  in  Course  Design"  has  been 
presented  at  the  end  of  the  previous  section.  Now,  following  this  definition  of  the 
abstract  specification,  if  we  generate  a design  for  a course  and  if  we  want  to  measure  the 
ethical  content  of  this  designed  course,  we  need  to  follow  an  algorithm  which  must  be 
based  on  the  definition  of  the  abstract  specification.  Assuming  that  in  each  module  we 
have  four  topics,  (in  otherwords,  wehavePi.  withi=0,l,2,3,4,and5,  andj=0,l,2,and 
3),  the  algorithm  will  measure  the  following: 

(i)  Inter-Module  Property: 

Each  Pij,  with  i >=  1,  must  depend  conceptually  on  at  least  another  Pkl  with 
k < i.  Any  P..  that  does  not  fiilfil  this  restriction  earns  a negative  point  (witli 
some  weight)  for  the  designed  course. 

(ii)  Intra-Module  Property: 

Every  occurrence  of  a situation,  where  Pij  depends  on  Pkl  and  i = k,  will 
earn  a negative  point  (with  some  weight)  for  the  designed  course. 

(iii)  Test  Related  Property: 

Ehch  test  Tn.  (n=0,l, 2,3,4,  and  5)  must  include  enougli  problems  (to  be 
specified  beforehand  in  the  design)  of  each  of  the  following  types:  Pno, 

Pnl,  Pn2  and  p 3.  Each  occurrence  of  a failure  of  this  category  will  earn  a 
negative  point  (with  some  weight)  for  the  designed  course. 
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(iv)  Teaching  Activity  Related  Property: 

Each  classroom  activity  for  module  M (n=l,2,3,4,  and  5)  must  include  enough 
problems  (to  be  specified  beforehand  in  the  design)  of  each  of  the  following  types: 
PnO,  Pnl,  P n2  and  Pn3,.  Each  occurrence  of  a failure  of  this  category  will  earn  a 
negative  point  (with  some  weight)  for  the  designed  course.  The  class-room  activity 
may  involve  pencil  and  paper  based  hands-on  problem  solving,  chalk  and 
blackboard  based  lecture  and  problem  solving,  computer  based  hands-on  problem 
solving  or  interactive  learning,  or  one  or  more  group  projects  (may  or  may  not 
involve  computer). 

(v)  Feed-Back  Activity  Related  Property: 

Each  feedback  activity  [or  module  Mn  (n=0,l,2,3,4  and  5)  must  include 
enough  problems  (to  be  specified  beforehand  in  tlie  specification)  of  each  of 
the  following  types:  Pno,  Pnl .,  Pn2  and  Pn3  Each  occurrence  of  a failure  of 
this  category  will  result  in  a negative  score  (witli  some  weiglit). 

On  the  basis  of  a pre-defined  scale  for  negative  scores,  a designed  course  may  be 
categorised  as  excellent,  good,  average  or  bad.  However,  a zero-tolerance  for  negative 
score  should  be  the  only  recommended  policy. 

AN  INFORMATION  SYSTEMIC  DATA-STRUCTURE  FOR  ETHICS  IN 
COURSE  DESIGN 

We  have  presented  our  research  result  in  terms  of  a model  course  design  with  six 
modules  (M©,  Mi,  M2,  M3,  M4.,  and  M5,  Mq  being  the  prerequisite  module)  and,  in 
n-th  module,  with  four  types  0 course  materials  (PnO,  Pnl,  Pn2,  and  Pn3)-  For  this 
specific  course  design,  tlien,  we  will  have  twenty-four  topics  in  total.  Each  topic  wit 
teve  at  least  nine  attributes:  key  value  (let  us  denote  it  by  KV,  and  define  it  as  10*i  + j, 
where  it  is  the  module  index  and  j is  the  topic  index  inside  the  module)^  topic  name  (let 
US  use  TN  to  denote  it),  the  key  value  of  the  topic  that  it  is  mainly  dependent  on 
(MDO),  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  test  (FOT),  name  of  the  test  in  which  it  is 
included  (TN),  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  back-up  (FOB),  name  of  the  back-up  in 
which  it  appears  (BN),  frequency  of  occurrence  in  the  class-room  activity  (FOA),  and 
the  name  of  the  class-room  activity  in  which  it  appears  (AN). 

Using  the  language  of  information  system,  we  can  say  that  the  design  information  of 
this  course  can  be  recorded  using  a file  of  twenty  four  records  where  each  record  has 
nine  fields,  and  the  nine  fields  being:  KV,  TN,  MDO,  FOT,  TN,  FOB,  BN,  FOA,  and 
AN.  The  information  of  this  file  can  be  used  to  record  and  monitor  the  quality  of  ethics 
in  the  designed  course. 


CONCLUSIONS 

In  this  report  we  have  presented  a technique  to  design  a course  where  HFL  is  taken 
into  account  thereby  combining  ethics  in  the  course  design.  The  specification  of  the 
design  is  expressed  in  a form  that  can  be  used  to  generate  an  algorithm  to  quantify  the 
ethical  content  of  a course  that  is  designed  following  this  specification.  Finally,  we  have 
presented  an  information  systemic  data-structure  to  record  and  monitor  the  ethical 
content  of  the  designed  course. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

Few  people  would  dispute  the  importance  of  university  programmes  in  preparing  and 
training,  particularly  in  the  field  of  education.  Jordan,  a developing  country,  tiiat  is  small 
in  size  and  modest  in  natural  resoirrces,  has  long  realised  the  value  of  investing  in  its 
human  resources.  In  fact,  noticeable  and  rapid  progress  has  been  achieved  in  the  country 
over  the  past  two  decades  or  so. 

As  far  as  teacher  education  is  concerned,  significant  developments  have  taken  place 
recently.  A major  turning  point  was  the  First  National  Conference  for  Educational 
Development  held  1987.  The  role  of  national  imiversities  in  promoting  the  quality  of 
teaching  was  stressed.  Among  the  recommendations  was  the  necessity  to  offer  relevant 
pre-service  and  in-service  programmes  that  eater  for  the  growing  needs  of  Jordanian 
schools  and  teachers.  In  response,  Jordanian  universities  have  reconsidered  their  teacher 
education  programmes  and  introduced  necessary  changes  and  amendments  in  the 
courses  they  run. 

2.  Practical  Teacher  Education  at  the  University  of  Jordan:  A Historical 
Perspective 

Since  it  was  established  in  1962,  the  University  of  Jordan  (henceforth  UJ)  has  been 
concerned  with  the  quality  of  education  in  the  country.  In  fact,  a major  objective  of  the 
UJ  has  always  been  the  preparation  and  training  of  qualified  teachers  and  other 
supporting  persormel  in  the  field  of  education.  Botli  pre-service  and  in-service 
programmes  in  teacher  education  have  been  offered  in  the  UJ  since  the  1960s.  The  first 
phase  was  between  1962-1972  where  education  progranunes  were  offered  within  the 
Department  of  Education  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts.  A four-year  B.A  programme  was 
offered  for  students  of  education.  Basicdly,  the  study  plan  included  theoretical  courses 
in  education  and  psychology.  There  was,  however,  one  course  that  seemed  to  have 
catered  for  practical  teacher  education.  The  course  was  entitled  "Applications; 
Observation  and  Criticism"  to  be  taken  by  third-year  students  (two  hours  a week)  and 
fourth-year  students  (fom  hoirrs  a week),  liiere  is  no  documentation  on  wliat  the  course 
involved  or  how  it  was  implemented,  but  it  could  be  assumed  that  students  were  exposed 
to  lesson  observations  with  some  sort  of  performance  evaluatiorL 

Tire  second  phase  started  in  1972/ 1973  when  the  Faculty  of  Education  was  created 
and  a new  study  plan  was  devised  for  the  B.Ed  degree  .Out  of  the  132  credit  hours 
required,  the  study  plan  included  a single  course  named " Practical  Education " which 
was  allotted  3 credit  hours.  Unfortunately,  no  written  data  is  available  on  the  course 
content  and  methodology.  Personal  corrununication  widi  some  staff  members  who 
taught  the  course  shows  that  the  course  was  treated  as  any  other  academic  course  i.e. 
theoretical  information  on  teaching  methods  given  by  a university  lecturer  in  a 
university  lecture  room,  probably  with  some  micro-teaching  sessions.  Students  in  the 
course  could  have  been  sent  to  nearby  schools  for  observation  purposes.  It  is  hard  to 


imagine,  however,  that  tlie  qourse  was  efficient  in  that  form.  For  one  tiling,  the  weight 
given  to  the  course  (3  credit  hours)  was  extremely  mean.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole 
operation  of  the  course  was  left  to  the  individu^  lecturer  who  was  lift  to  his/her  own 
resources.  In  otlier  words,  tliere  was  no  institutionalisation  within  the  Faculty  of 
Education  to  cater  for  the  many  needs  and  problems  tliat  could  arise  during  any  stage  in 
the  course. 

Nonetheless,  two  research  studies  were  published  in  connection  witli  tlie  course 
during  that  period,  by  Abu-Hilal  ( 1 98  l)andZeitoun  and  Obeidat( 1984)  respectively. 
The  former  tried  to  measure  the  efiect  of  the  Practical  Education  course  on  the  teaching 
performance  of  the  student  teachers  who  were  enrolled  in  the  first  semester  of 
1970/1979  A sample  of  40  students  from  those  enrolled  in  the  course  was  evenly 
divided  according  to  tlieir  scores  on  a pre-test.  Tlie  first  lialf  continued  taking  tlie  course 
and  being  used  as  an  experimental  group,  while  the  second  lialf  (control  group)  were 
asked  to  postpone  tlieir  enrollment  for  one  year  and  register  in  a substitute  required 
course  of  their  own  choice.  The  results  indicated  that  the  teaching  performance  of  the 
experimental  group  (i.e.  those  who  took  the  course)  was  better  than  their  control  group 
counterparts  according  to  a Stanford  University  teacher  evaluation  instrument  . 
Abu-Hilal  also  criticised  the  manner  in  which  the  course  was  implemented  and 
suggested  creating  an  'experimental  school'  for  teaching  practice.  He  further  advised  the 
Faculty  of  Education  to  establish  a microteaching ' clinic'. 

On  the  other  hand,  Zeitoun  and  Obeidat( 1984)  investigated  tlie  attitudes  of  student 
teachers  enrolled  in  the  Practical  Education  course  during  1980/1981  and  1981/1982. 
The  sample  consisted  of  41  students  who  completed  the  course  in  1981  and  17  students 
who  were  taking  the  course  in  1982.  The  results  of  the  study  revealed  that  the  majority 
of  the  subjects  (78.2%)  confirmed  that  tlie  course  helped  them  in  the  areas  of  lesson 
planning,  formulation  of  objectives,  selection  of  teaching  activities  and  The  researchers 
recommended  that  the  teaching  aids,  and  evaluation  of  objectives.  Practical  Education 
course  should  continue  and  suggested  establishing  an ' internship' programme  in  which 
student  teachers  receive  a one-  year  training  course  similar  to  that  used  in  the  medical 
professions. 

It  is  ironic,  however,  that  not  only  were  tlie  results  and  recommendations  of  the 
afore-mentioned  studies  neglected  but  dso  the  course  itself  ceased  to  be.  In  1985,  a new 
study  plans  for  the  B.  Ed  degree  was  introduced  but  without  any  course  for  teaching 
practice.  Therefore,  tliis  third  phase  that  lasted  from  1985-1990  is  characterised  by  its 
lack  of  a practical  education  component. 

In  response  to  the  recommen^tions  of  the  First  National  Conference  for  Educational 
Development  (1987),  the  UJ  has  restructured  its  teacher  education  programmes  within 
the  new  Faculty  of  Educational  Sciences,  (henceforth  FES).  In  the  light  of  the  new 
changes  amendments  in  tlie  Jordanian  educational  system,  two  B.Ed  programmes  were 
initiated:  a B.Ed  in  Grade  Teacher  Education  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  for  Grades  1-4 
(a  Class  teacher  is  to  teach  all  subjects  to  a particular  Grade)  and  a B.Ed  in  Field 
Teacher  Education  aimed  at  preparing  teachers  for  Grades  5-10  (a  Field  teacher  is  to 
teach  a particular  subject  matter  i.e.  English,  Arabic,  Islamic  Education,  Social  Studies, 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  recently  Vocational  Education . Botli  programmes  prepare 
teachers  for  the  Basic  Stage  (Grades  1-10).  As  for  the  Secondary  Stage  (Grades  1 1-12) 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  have  a B.A  or  a B. Sc  in  the  subject  and  a Diploma  or  a 
M.Ed  in  educatioa 

In  the  new  B.Ed  programmes,  the  student  teachers  are  expected  to  complete  132 
credit  hours  over  a four-year  study  plaiL  These  are  divided  follows: 
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Grade  Teacher 

Field  Teacher 

University  Requirements 
(general  knowledge) 

21 

21 

Faculty  Requirements 
(genei^  ed.  knowledge) 
Specialisation  Requirements: 
- academic  (subject  matter) 

18 

18 

courses 

45 

57 

- educational  courses 

48 

36 

Total 

132 

132 

It  is  important  to  point  out  here  that  9 credit  hours  in  tlie  new  plan  were  devoted  to 
Practical  Education;  3 credit  hours  were  called  Theoiy  and  6 cre^t  hours  were  called 
Practice. 

Although  this  development  towards  increasing  tlie  practical  input  in  the  B.Ed 
programmes  is  significant,  the  bias  is  still  clearly  for  the  theoretical  courses,  i.e.  9\132= 
6,8%  It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  Diploma  and  M.Ed.  progranunes  do  not  include  any 
practical  components  wliich  sheds  doubts  on  tlie  quality  of  tlie  teachers  who  join  such 
programmes  after  graduating  with  B.A  or  B.Sc.  degrees  in  subject  matters. 

3.  The  Practical  Education  Programme:  Status  Quo 

In  the  early  1990s,  tlie  Jordanian  government  in  cooperation  witli  the  World  Bank 
and  other  international  funding  agencies  has  devoted  substantial  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  standards  of  teacher  education  in  the  country.  Jordanian  universities  have 
benefited  fi’om  this,  particularly  Faculties  ofEducational  Sciences.  New  buildings  were 
set  up  and  modem  equipment  is  being  purchased.  Staffs  of  these  faculties  were  sent  to 
the  U.S.A  in  order  to  update  their  knowledge  in  the  field  ofPractical  teacher  education 
through  attachments  to  a number  of  American  universities.  Staff  development  also 
involved  some  postgraduate  training  to  the  Ph.D.  level  in  both  American  as  well  as 
British  universities.  In  April  1996,  the  European  Union  has  granted  Jordan  6 million 
ECU  for  the  purpose  of  improving  teacher  education  in  Jordanian  state  universities. 
Substantial  funds  will  be  available  over  the  next  four  years  of  the  project  to  practical 
education  programmes  in  addition  to  general  institutional  and  managerial  development. 

Since  the  new  study  plan  for  the  B Ed  degrees  in  teacher  preparation  included  9 
credit  hours  for  Practical  Education,  the  UJ  has  established  in  1993/94a  new  unit  within 
the  Faculty  of  Educational  Sciences  called  Practical  Education  Programme  (henceforth 
PEP).  The  overall  aim  of  this  unit  is  to  plan,  implement  and  evaluate  practical  teacher 
education  courses  in  the  8 speciaUzation  areas  offered  in  the  Department  of  Curricula 
and  Instmction.  Particularly,  the  PEP  aims  at  providing  school-  based  training  which 
involves  process  in  Jordanian  schools  and  practical  skills  in  teaching.  It  also  aims  at 
enhancing  positive  attitudes  among  student  teachers  towards  the  profession.  The  PEP 
also  seeks  to  encourage  applied  research  related  to  practical  problems  in  cooperation 
with  schools. 


3.1  The  Organisational  Framework  of  the  Programme 


A member  of  staff  from  the  Department  of  Curricula  and  Instruction  is  appointed  as 
Director  by  the  UJ  president  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  FES  Dean.  This 
appointment  is  for  a renewable  academic  year;  an  allowance  of  45  JD  per  month  is  paid 
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to  the  Director  for  managing  the  programme.  The  Director  is  responsible  directly  to  the 
Dean  though  the  Programme  coordinates  its  activities  with  the  Department  of  Curricula 
and  Instruction  as  the  courses  of  Practical  Education  cany  the  code  number  of  the 
Department  .So  far  the  PEP  has  been  semi-independent  in  terms  of  administration 
although  academically  it  is  attached  to  tlie  Department. 

Within  the  Progranune,  there  is  a full-time  secretary  and  a cadre  of  12  full-time 
'trainers'  who  were  recently  recruited  specially  for  the  PEP.  Almost  all  staff  have  had 
taught  in  Jordanian  piiinaiy  schools  for  a number  of  years.  Seven  trainers  have  M.Ed 
qualifications  in  their  subject  areas  whereas  the  other  five  are  qualified  at  tlie  B.Sc.,  B.A, 
or  B.Ed  level.  It  is  expected  that  most  of  these  trainers  wiU  receive  overseas  and  local 
training  over  the  next  few  years. 

In  addition  to  the  trainers  who  work  as  employees  rather  than  academic  staff,  the 
PEP  has  been  assisted  by  a few  academic  staff  members  in  the  Department  of  Curricula 
and  Instruction  in  teaching  the  theoretical  component.  The  PEP  has  access  to  technical 
facilities  in  the  Educational  Technology  Programme  in  the  FES.  In  addition,  two 
one-way  mirror  teaching  laboratories  being  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  the  PEP. 

3.2  Cooperating  Schools 

Twenty  primary  schools  were  nominated  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  work  witli 
the  PEP  Tfiese  schools  are  located  in  tlie  UJ  vicinity.  In  addition,  five  private  schools  are 
cooperating  witli  tlie  PEP  including  the  UJ  Model  School.  Tlie  PEP  coordinates  with 
tliese  schools  directly  regarding  student  teacher  allocations  and  number  of  student 
teachers  who  can  be  accommodated. 

Official  letters  are  sent  to  tlie  Directors  of  Education  at  tlie  beginning  of  each 
semester  in  order  to  get  permission  for  the  public  schools  to  work  with  tlie  UJ . The 
school  administration  is  requested  to  nominate  a cooperating  teacher  ( mentor)  for  a 
maximum  of  2 student  in  a semester.  These  mentors  are  paid  30  JDs  for  supervising  a 
student  teacher  during  the  semester  as  an  incentive.  In  the  new  Jordanian-European 
Project  for  Improving  Teacher  Education  in  Jordanian  Universities  some  funds  will  be 
designated  to  these  schools  in  the  form  of  materials  and  technical  assistance. 

3.3  The  Current  Mechanism  of  Training 

The  PEP  is  responsible  for  planning,  implementing  and  evaluating  only  9 credit 
hours  in  the  study  plan.  These  9 credit  hours  are  devoted  to  2 courses:  Practical  Ed. 
(Theory):  3 credit  hours,  and  Practical  Ed.  (Practice):  6 credit  hours.  The  aim  of  the 
theoretical  part  of  PEP  is  to  prepare  student  teachers  for  the  teaching  practice  in  the 
cooperating  schools.  Student  teachers  are  expected  to  have  completed  100  credit  hours 
approximately  among  which  courses  on  teaching  methods  of  various  subjects.  During 
this  course  which  is  conducted  in  the  UJ,  student  teachers  are  exposed  to  lectures, 
workshops  oriented  to  needs  and  problems  of  leaching  practice  Focus  is  given  in  this 
course  to  teaching  competencies  that  cover  lesson  planning,  classroom  management^ 
analysis  of  curricula  and  teaching  materials,  and  assessment  of  learning. 

The  course  requires  student  teachers  to  visit  cooperating  schools  individually  to  do 
classroom  observations  and  report  on  their  experiences.  School  teachers  and 
admimstrators  are  also  frequently  invited  to  the  UJ  to  give  presentations  on  various 
aspects  of  schoolwork  and  answer  student  teachers'  inquires  about  leaching  end  learning 
from  a practical  perspective.  Students  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  their  reports  on 
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school  visits  and  examinations  testing  their  awareness  of  teaching  practice,  skills  in 
analysing  teaching  materials,  and  attitudes  to  the  profession. 

The  teaching  practice  component  in  the  PEP  is  given  6 credit  hours.  This  course 
aims  at  actually  exposing  student  teachers  to  the  teaching/leaming  situation  itself 
Through  this  exposure,  student  teachers  are  expected  to  gain  first  hand  experiences  in 
lesson  planning,  classroom  management,  evaluation,  and  other  teaching  duties.  It  is  also 
hoped  that  the  teaching  practice  experience  shapes  student  teachers' positive  attitudes 
and  enhances  their  readiness  for  teaching. 

Students  are  allocated  to  cooperating  schools  before  tlie  school  semester  starts  and 
given  written  notes  and  instructions  on  their  roles  in  relation  to  the  school  environment 
The  training  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  stages  as  follows; 

Stage  1:  school  observation;  I week 

Stage  2;  general  classroom  observation:  I week 

Stage  3:  subject  classroom  observation:  2 weeks 

Stage  4:  partial  (micro-teaching) ; 2 weeks 

Stage  5:  full  teaching;  10  weeks 

Student  teachers  are  expected  to  work  under  the  local  supervision  of  the  cooperating 
(mentor)  teachers  and  the  external  supervision  of  the  trainers  who  visit  schools  regularly 
Student  teachers  go  to  schools  only  3 days  a week  and  spend  6 hours  a day. 

The  evaluation  of  student  teachers'  performance  is  carried  out  continuously  through 
reports  and  forms  written  by  cooperatine  teachers,  school  principals  and  trainers 
However,  there  is  no  input  at  the  moment  by  university  academic  staff  members. 

As  from  1997/98  amended  the  study  plan  will  be  implemented  and  the  PEP  will  be 
responsible  for  12  credit  hours.  A new  mechanism  of  training  is  being  considered  for  the 
new  PEP  UJ  bylaws.  It  is  worth  mentioning  here  that  these  regulations  state  that  student 
teachers  can  register  for  the  PEP  only  in  their  semester  of  graduation.  i.e.  after  having 
completed  120  credit  hours  of  the  study  plart  It  also  requires  student  teachers  to  commit 
themselves  totally  to  the  teaching  practice  semester  Student  teachers  will  be  required  to 
work  in  a cooperating  school  for  16  weeks,  5 days  a week,  6 hours  a day  The  process  of 
training  will  go  in  5 stages  as  follows: 

Stage  1;  1 week  - School  observation 

Stage  2:  1 week  - General  classroom  observation 

Stage  3;  2 weeks  - Subject  classroom  observation 

Stage  4:  4 weeks  - Partial  teaching 

Stage  5:  8 weeks  - Full-  load  teaching 

As  far  as  evaluation  is  concerned,  the  new  bylaws  specify  the  following 
requirements; 

1.  (Cooperating  school  report  written  jointly  by  the  principal  and  the 
cooperating  teacher;  20% 

2.  Field  experience  file  (portfolio)  to  be  prepared  by  the  student  teacher 
reporting  his/her  reflective  experience  on  various  aspects  of  the  training 
progranune;  20%. 

3.  University  supervisor  and  trainer  report  written  jointly  on  student  teacher 
progress  as  noted  in  school  and  class  visits  and  university-based  meetings: 

30% 


4.  Final  examination:  30%. 

4.  The  PEP:  Attitudes  and  Problems 

4. 1 Introduction: 

In  what  follows  I shall  report  some  major  findings  of  a surv^  I have  recently 
conducted  on  attitudes  and  problems  in  relation  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  PEP.  In 
fact,  this  is  the  first  empirical  study  of  the  PEP  since  it  was  created  in  1993.  Therefore,  it 
is  hoped  that  the  insights  gained  will  be  useful  for  decision-makers  and  researchers 
alike.  The  survey  covered  all  student  teachers  (N=143),  in  the  seven  areas  of 
specialisation  offered,  enrolled  in  the  course  during  the  second  semester  of  1994\95.  In 
addition,  121  cooperating  teachers  and  19  cooperating  school  principals  were  involved 
in  the  study. 

4.2  Instruments  and  procedures 

Two  5-point  scale  questionnaires  were  designed  for  the  purpose  of  the  study.  The 
fct  contained  89  items  addressed  to  student  teachers  whereas  the  second  included  28 
items  addressed  to  cooperating  teachers  and  principals.  The  inclusion  of  items  was  based 
on  the  findings  of  related  literature,  particularly  in  the  Arab  World,  and  on  the 
researcher's  experience  in  tire  PEP  as  director  and  teacher  trainer.  The  content  of  the 
student  teachers'  questionnaire  covered  a wide  range  of  issues  of  concern  i.e.  how 
student  teachers  evaluated  their  experiences  in  the  two  components  of  the  prograrrune  in 
terms  of  their  own  roles  and  perceptions,  the  role  of  the  university  supervisors,  and  the 
role  of  cooperating  school  staff,  and  the  role  of  the  PEP  itself  On  the  other  hand,  the 
cooperating  teaclier's  and  principals'  questionnaire  aimed  at  identifying  their  attitudes 
towards  some  aspects  of  the  PEP. 

Both  questiormaires  were  pilot-tested  and  reviewed  by  a panel  of  university  and 
cooperating  schools  staff  before  being  implemented  at  the  end  of  the  second  semester  of 
1994\95.  The  implementation  was  carried  out  in  one  week  during  which  the  student 
teachers  were  visited  in  their  practice  schools  and  requested  to  respond  to  the  questions 
in  the  questiormaires.  The  questiormaire  for  the  cooperating  teachers  end  principals  was 
handed  to  them  and  they  were  requested  to  return  it  a week  later.  The  data  was 
computerized  and  descriptive  statistical  procedures  were  used  in  obtaining  the  finHingc 

4.3  Findings  and  discussion 

The  figures  showed  that  the  majority  of  student  teachers  were  female  (76.2%,  N=  1 
09).  Tlus  is  not  surprising  since  the  teaching  profession  in  Jordan  is  not  attractive  to 
Jordartian  male  school  graduates.  This  is  understandable  as  the  salaries  are  low  and  tire 
opportumties  for  personal  development  are  limited.  It  is  also  widely  believed  in  Jordan 
that  education  is  more  suitable  to  women  rather  than  mea  Women  also  probably  find  a 
higher  level  of  Job  satisfaction  in  education  than  men. 

In  seems  that  the  student  teachers  attitudes  towards  the  cooperating  schools  were 
generally  positive.  This  is  shown  in  the  following  figures: 

• 66.5%  agreed  that  the  cooperating  school  in^hich  they  practiced  was 

appropriate  for  teacher  training  purposes.  ^ 

• 73.5%  disagreed  that  the  cooperating  school  administration  ignored  them. 
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94%  agreed  that  their  relationship  with  the  cooperating  school  teachers  was 
good  and  normal. 

64%  agreed  that  the  cooperating  school  tried  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
student  teachers. 

90%  disagreed  that  their  relationship  with  the  cooperating  school  pupils  was 
tense  in  general. 

62.4%  disagreed  that  the  cooperating  school  did  not  provide  a place  for  the 
purpose  of  meetings  with  the  university  supervisors. . 

82,8%  were  satisfied  with  the  timetable  given  to  them  by  the  school. 

72.1%  disagreed  that  they  felt  other  teachers  in  the  school  did  not  like  their 
presence  around. 

89.2%  felt  that  their  presence  at  the  cooperating  school  helped  them  make  new 
friends. 

92.2%  felt  that  the  school  pupils  accepted  them  as  teachers. 

83.8%  denied  that  their  relationship  with  their  cooperating  teachers  was  tense. 
82.4%  acknowledged  that  the  cooperating  teacher  helped  them  in  overcoming 
problems. 

83.8%  said  the  cooperating  teachers  gave  them  guidance  and  encouragement 
continuously. 

83.2%  agreed  that  the  cooperating  teacher  encouraged  them  to  become  self 
confidant 

75.6%  said  they  generally  enjoyed  their  presence  at  the  cooperating  school. 


However,  the  student  teachers  had  a number  of  reservations  towards  the  cooperating 
schools.  First  59.3%  of  them  agreed  that  they  had  problems  in  obtaining  the  school 
textbooks  and  teaching  materials,  second,  64.1%complained  about  the  lack  of  teaching 
aids  in  the  cooperating  school.  Also  77.9%  of  the  student  teachers  said  they  were 
experiencing  problems  in  transport  to  and  from  the  school.  In  foct  this  is  a major 
problem  fricing  the  student  teacher  population  despite  the  fact  that  all  cooperating 
schools  are  in  the  UJ  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  findings  of  the  questionnaire  addressed  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  the  cooperating  schools  showed  that75.8%  of  them  were  female.  More  than 
a half  of  the  cooperating  staff  (57,8%)  had  community  college  qualifications.  This,  in 
fact,  sheds  some  doubts  on  the  subject  matter  competence  among  the  cooperating 
teachers,  especially  because  they  are  supposed  to  train  university-level  student  teachers. 
However,  it  is  reassuring  to  find  out  that  the  majority  of  the  cooperating  staff  (84.  5%) 
had  more  than  seven  years  of  experience. 

The  cooperating  teachers  and  principals'  attitudes  towards  the  student  teachers  seem 
to  be  positive  as  shown  in  the  following  figures: 


■ 99.3%  agreed  that  the  student  teachers  showed  up  in  school  on  time  (i.e.  8 o'clock 

a.m.) 

B 82.6%  agreed  that  the  student  teachers  abided  tty  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school. 

■ 92%  thought  the  student  teachers  showed  enthusiasm  towards  the  profession. 

° 97.8%  felt  that  the  student  teachers  benefited  from  their  being  at  the  school. 

" 97.9%  agreed  that  the  teaching  skills  among  the  student  teachers  improved 

■ 95.6%  thought  that  the  school  pupils  accepted  the  student  teachers  as  teachers. 

■ 97.8%  felt  that  the  student  teachers  indulged  positively  in  the  school  envirorunent 
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■ 93.6%  denied  that  the  relationships  with  student  teachers  was  tense  and 
doubtful. 

However,  the  cooperating  teachers  and  principals  expressed  some  reservations  as 
seen  in  the  figures  below: 

• 78.3%  said  there  should  be  a financial  allowance  to  be  paid  to  the  principal  of 
the  cooperating  school  similar  to  that  paid  to  the  cooperating  teacher 

• 89. 1%  preferred  that  the  student  teachers  commit  themselves  completely  to  the 
PEP  i.e.  all  school  days  with  no  university  courses  taken  simultaneously  with 
the  teaching  practice. 

• 91.4%  stres^  the  importance  of  the  schools  role  in  the  final  evaluation  of 
student  teachers'  performance.  As  for  the  relationship  between  the  student 
teachers  and  the  university  supervisors,  the  findings  suggest  that  in  general  the 
student  teacher  population  were  relatively  satisfied.  This  is  evident  in  the 
following  figures: 

• 77.a%  agreed  that  the  supervisors  gave  them  adequate  guidance  in  lesson 
planning. 

• 73. 1%  acknowledged  that  the  supervisors  helped  them  overcome  their  problems 
in  teaching  practice. 

• 89.5%  denied  that  the  supervisors  caused  them  embarrassment  during  their  class 
visits. 

• 83.8%  rejected  the  statement  that  tlie  supervisors  were  rigid  and  strict. 

■ 75.9%  felt  that  the  supervisors  were  competent  and  qualified  for  the  job. 

However,  the  student  teachers  (62.9%)  expressed  dissatisfaction  concerning  the 
number  of  visits  paid  by  the  supervisor  to  the  school.  Also,  they  (63  8%)  were  not  happy 
with  the  amount  of  feedback  given  to  them  based  on  their  reports  and  pekormance  in  the 
classroom. 

It  is  worth  noting  here  that  the  supervisors  during  the  semester  in  which  the  study 
was  conducted  were  all  senior  supervision  staff  seconded  to  the  UJ  by  the  Ministry  of 
Educatioa  These  supervisors  worked  for  the  UJ  for  one  academic  year  only  after  which 
they  returned  to  their  duties  in  the  Ministry. 

5.  Concluding  Remarks 

The  previous  findings  provide  a strong  base  for  optimism  regarding  tire  future  of 
practical  pre-service  teacher  education  at  tire  UJ.  The  PEP  is  still  in  infancy,  yet 
significant  change  has  been  achieved.  There  is  now  an  increasing  realisation  among 
educationists  in  Jordan  that  university  teacher  education  programmes  have  been 
theory-oriented  and  that  for  quality  teacher  education  to  occur  more  skill-based  training 
is  requrred.  However,  the  PEP  at  UJ  is  far  from  coming  of  age  yet.  Problems  and 
challenges  still  lay  ahead.  Among  such  problems  is  the  very  mean  number  of  credit 
hours  given  to  teaching  practice.  In  developed  countries,  e.g.  UK  more  than  60%  of 
university  teacher  education  programmes  is  school-  based  and  practical.  Even  in  Jordan, 
most  of  the  time  spend  on  medical  doctor  preparation  is  clinical  and  hospital-based. 
Moreover,  the  status  of  the  PEP  within  the  FES  is  still  shaky.  The  word  "programme" 
suggests  an  inferior  status  compared  to  a "department"  where  all  staff  are  academics  The 
PEP  trainers  are  currently  "employees " and  this  affects  their  morale  negatively.  More 
mstitutionalisation  is  tiered  where  the  PEP  probably  becomes  an  Institute  or  a 
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Department  that  has  its  own  budget  and  facilities  in  addition  to  a cadre  of  well-qualified 
and  appreciated  staff  members. 

Partnership  with  cooperating  schools  should  be  maintained  and  strengthened.  In  this 
respect,  clear  criteria  for  school  selection  is  to  be  established.  Equally  important,  the 
cooperating  teachers  and  principals  have  to  be  selected  carefully  and  training  courses 
should  be  devised  to  update  their  awareness  of  the  training  More  incentives  should  be 
considered  to  maximize  the  cooperation  of  competencies  partno:  schools. 
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Figure  1.0  Opening  Dimensions  of  Education 
(artwork  courtesy  of  Heidi  Heibst) 


LINKAGE  GOALS 

A deliberate  attempt  was  made  by  the  Education  Department  of  Wisconsin  Lutheran 
dk)llege  to  achieve  specific  goals  through  any  eventual  K-12  district  partnership.  The 
first  goal  was  to  provide  the  desired  environment  for  pre-service  College  students. 
Opportunity  for  pre-service  education  majors  to  work  with  ma.ster  teachers,  identified 
jointly  by  C^ollege  faculty  and  district  administrators,  was  a priority.  Also  significant 
within  this  consideration  was  an  opportunity  for  pre-service  students  to  work  with 
students  having  socio  economic,  cultural,  and  ethnic  diversity.  The  K-12  environment 
had  to  have  teachers  who  exercised  educational  best  practices  in  classrooms  having 
significant  multicultural  characteristics. 

The  second  goal  was  to  have  master  teachers  form  mentoring  relationships  with 
College  students.  The  idea  was  not  to  have  just  a casual  awareness  of  one  another,  but 
rather  an  intense  and  vibrant  symbiosis.  The  (College  students  would  provide  an  extra  set 
of  eyes  and  hands  in  the  classroom  to  assist  with  everyday  details,  supervision,  tutoring 
individuals  and  small  groups,  coaching  in  regard  to  student  research,  and  helping  in 
everything  fi'om  plarming  to  evaluation  of  individual  student  and  claac  educational 
e^riences.  Connecting  this  type  of  service-learning  activity  with  concurrent  College 
discussions  of  theory  and  practice  would  enable  pre-service  (DoUege  students  to 


effectively  assimilate  invaluable  knowledge  and  e^qwrience.  The  district  K-12  faculty 
would  be  able  to  directly  influence  and  inq)act  College  students  in  pre-service  education 
and  training.  Connecting  this  type  of  action  reaming  activity  would  enable  district 
educators  to  effectively  empower  hituie  teachers  and  current  students  in  the  grades. 
Finally,  such  a mentioning  relationship  would  assist  College  students  in  employment 
and  early  career  advice. 

The  third  goal  was  to  have  a positive  impact  upon  the  communities  supporting  these 
district  schools.  Through  the  guidance  of  district  K-12  teachers  and  studei^local 
service-learning  projects  would  be  selected  and  initiated.  Projected  types  of  initial 
activities  were  environmental  awareness  and  clean-up  efforts,  service  to  the  elderly, 
anti-drug  messages  for  young  at-iisk  students,  literacy  programs,  global  awareness,  and 
so  on. 

The  fourth,  and  final,  goal  was  to  have  professional  ties  with  district  educators. 
College  faculty  would  have  opportunities  to  remain  cogni2ant  of  current  educational 
issues  through  opportunities  to  observe  and  teach  on  K-12  can^uses  and  in  K-12 
classrooms.  District  educators  would  have  the  opportunity  to  teach  pre-service  students 
on  the  College  campus  in  areas  of  interest  and  expertise.  College  faculty  and  district 
K-12  faculty  could  collaborate  on  action  research  projects,  in-service  training,  and  grant 
proposals. 

ESTABLISHING  LINKAGES 

Once  the  goals  of  tiie  desired  linkage  were  established,  research  efforts  were  maHn  to 
identify  and  initiate  formaUzed  linkages.  From  the  outset,  it  was  recognized  that  such  a 
relationship  would  by  necessity  be  fluid.  Conditions  within  or  adapted  goals  of  either  the 
College  or  the  local  district  might  well  cliange  to  tiie  point  that  a continued  partnership 
would  not  be  practical  or  advisable.  With  this  condition  in  mind,  efforts  began  to  first 
identify  and  then  establish  linkages. 

There  are  approximately  25  school  districts  within  easy  commuting  distance  from 
the  College.  These  range  in  size  from  one  huge,  metropolitan  district  with  a distinctly 
urban  character  to  several  small,  almost  rural  school  districts.  Based  upon  the  goals 
previously  established,  many  districts  were  eliminated  for  a variety  of  reasons.  The  more 
distant,  small,  and  almost  rural  school  districts  lacked  faculty  and  student  diversity.  The 
huge,  urban  district  was  already  coimected  to  at  least  six  other  colleges  and  universities 
in  regard  to  student  teaching.  Even  though  schools  were  still  available  that  did  not  have 
formal  linkages  with  other  teacher-training  institutions,  it  was  felt  that  the  College's 
efforts  to  initiate  a meaningful,  effective  symbiosis  across  a K-12  educational  system 
would  have  been  too  fragmented  and  neghgible  to  have  had  a significant  mutual  impact. 

Five  school  districts  were  identified  as  having  the  appropriate  diversity  and  size  to 
offer  meaningful  interactioa  Of  these,  two  have  been  approached~for  our  discussion 
purposes  these  will  be  identified  as  Suburban  School  District  (11  schools,  369  teachers, 
4861  students)  and  Village  School  District  (13  schools,  560  teachers,  7372  students). 

In  contacts  with  both  school  districts,  two  major  common  concerns  have  arisen 
regarding  the  establishment  of  such  a linkage.  First,  communication  with  administrative 
officers  and  faculty  has  been  a challenge.  Finding  mutually  available  meeting  times, 
developing  rapport,  assuring  all  concerned  that  no  ulterior  motives  were  in  the  works, 
making  certain  that  union  concerns  were  addressed,  exactly  delineating  everyone's 
expectations,  and  addressing  a host  of  other  questions  and  fears  have  taken  time  and 
energy.  Second,  the  coordination  of  College  students  woridng  within  the  K-12  schools 
and  classrooms  has  presented  a major  investment  of  time,  effort,  and  energy.  K-12 
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schools  have  fiequeht  guest  speakers,  assemblies,  field  trips,  and  otho-  interruptions. 
College  students  have  other  courses,  commitments  to  part-time  j(^s,  athletics,  fine  arts, 
and  their  social  life  Finding  mutually  agreeable  times  for  College  students  to  actually 
connect  at  district  schools  for  meaningful  experiences  has  been  a formidable  obstacle. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  other  huhviduals  and  groups  involved.  It  must  be 
acknoH^ledged  that  addressing  the  concerns  and  2q)prehensions  of  College  students  has 
taken  effort.  This  arrangement  has  been  somewhat  stressful  to  them  and  the  transition 
from  in-class  low-level  cognitively-based  sample  lesson  presentations  before  peers,  in 
conjunction  with  very  loosely  structured  school  observations,  to  a new  system  structure 
of  intense  affective  field  work  with  established  master  teachers,  has  created  both  anxiety 
and  excitement.  Everything  fiem  the  need  for  transportation  of  College  students,  to 
assuring  local  school  districts  that  arriving  College  students  have  no  criminal  record,  has 
taken  coordination  and  conscientious  effort.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged  that  students 
in  the  K-12  classrooms  in  turn  have  needed  time  to  adjust  and  feel  confident  and 
comfortable  with  new  faces  and,  at  times,  awkward  College  students. 

mmATmG  linkages 

After  several  finstrating  efforts  and  delays  to  make  contact  with  these  targeted 
districts,  success  was  achieved  by  contacting  each  district's  professional  development 
specialists.  These  individuals,  while  neither  district  nor  building  administrators^  nor 
classroom  faculty  members,  nevertheless  enjoyed  the  general  respect  and  cooperation  of 
both  administration  and  faculty.  Furthermore,  they  were  much  more  approachable  and 
available  for  initial  discussions.  Finally,  both  were  immediately  enthusiastic  about  such 
a partnership  because  of  the  in-service  possibilities  such  an  innovation  would  provide. 

These  professional  development  specialists  in  turn  took  tlie  proposal  to  both  the 
district  administration  and  the  district  faculty.  The  enthusiasm  and  persuasive  skills  of 
these  individuals  were  invaluable.  Botli  individuals  arranged  meetings  with  College 
faculty  and  district  administrators  and  faculty.  Both  individuals  served  as  moderators  in 
question  and  answer  sessions  between  College  and  district  personnel.  Both  individuals 
also  have  since  assisted  in  joint  grant  proposals  between  the  College  and  the  districts  in 
regard  to  action  learning  projects  for  district  and  College  students,  and  district  and 
College  faculty. 

ASSESSING  LINKAGES 

After  only  the  first  one  and  one-half  years  of  this  particular  type  of  partnership, 
insufficient  evidence  has  been  accumulated  to  conclusively  claim  total  satisfaction  or 
complete  failure.  However,  it  is  obvious  from  all  parties  involved  that  significant 
success  has  been  achieved  to  warrant  continued  effort  and  refinement,  Only  the  most 
basic  and  rudimentaiy  evaluations  and  assessments  have  been  made  to  date  by  district 
administrators,  district  professional  development  personnel,  district  &culty,  district 
students.  College  faculty,  and  College  students. 

At  Suburban  School  District,  the  partnership  has  been  truly  successful  at  only  one 
school.  The  remaiiuler  of  the  district  has  developed  a "wait  and  see"  attitude  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  partnership.  There  have  been  several  reasons  for  this.  First,  this  has  been 
an  innovation  and  possible  change  is  often  perceived  as  intimidating  Second, 
established  (and  already  overly  extended)  faculties  have  e?q)ressed  concern  about 
possible  time  commitments  in  mentoring  pre-service  (College  students.  Third,  other 
Acuities  have  expressed  concern  about  College  students  observing,  and  possibly 
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evaluating  or  even  out-performing  them.  Fourth,  building  administrators  have  not  been 
particularly  enthusiastic  about  promoting  an  innovation  that  was  not  developed  by  them. 
Fifth,  a number  of  administrators  and  faculty  expressed  enthusiasm  about  the  proposed 
program,  but  wanted  to  work  with  their  own  alma  maters  ratlKr  than  the  College 
because  of  their  collegiate  loyalties  and  affinities. 

At  Village  School  District,  the  response  and  participation  has  been  more 
encomaging.  In  large  measure  this  may  be  due  to  the  closer  proximity  to  the  College 
than  Suburban  School  District.  District  administrators  and  faculty  are  more  aware  of  the 
College  and  have  been  on  campus  much  more  often.  However,  even  given  this  measure 
of  familiarity  and  cooperation,  there  have  been  some  of  the  detractions  in  this  school 
district  as  those  listed  above.  In  particular,  the  fifth  concern  (working  with  their  own 
alma  maters)  has  been  especially  prevalent. 

Based  upon  interviews  and  written  responses  from  all  involved,  a number  of 
common  positive  and  negative  attributes  have  been  identified.  Positives,  to  date,  far 
outnumber  negative  perceptions. 

District  administrators  and  faculty  have  been  impressed  with  the  enthusiasm  and 
excitement  of  pre-service  College  students.  This  energy  has  helped  vitalize  students  and 
faculty  alike.  Allege  pre-service  teachers  have  introduced  new  approaches  to  curricular 
integration  and  the  application  of  multiple  intelligence  in  lesson  design.  College  students 
have  appreciated  the  relevancy  of  working  in  legitimate  classrooms  with  diverse 
populations  and  master  teachers.  Observations  brought  from  the  districts  into  the 
College  classrooms  have  enhanced  discussions  and  applications  of  research  and  best 
practices.  College  faculty  and  district  Acuities  have  worked  well  together  and  shared 
insights.  In-service  opportunities  between  faculties  have  been  initiated.  District  students, 
particularly  the  gift^  and  the  challenged,  have  received  more  direct  attention  and 
intervention  than  ever  before,  all  the  while  providing  opportunity  for  College  students  to 
gain  practical  experience  and  maturation.  Finally,  the  local  communities  have  had 
service-learning  action  projects  developed  that  have  aided  local  environmental  concerns 
and  improved  services  for  the  elderly. 

Frustration  has  occurred  on  occasion.  College  stixlents  are  not  yet  all  as  responsible 
and  professional  as  they  ideally  ought,  and  some  students  have  been  prone  to  tardiness 
and  absences.  District  classrooms  have  fragmented  schedules  and  long-developed  plans 
have  been  abandoned  to  accommodate  surprises  in  the  daily  schedule.  Some  district 
faculties  have  appeared  to  view  pre-service.  College  students  as  personal  assistants 
working  at  their  beck  and  call.  Communication  between  College  and  district  faculty  has 
not  been  perfect  and  unpleasant  surprises  have  occurred. 

However,  in  response  to  these  specific  concerns  positive  outcomes  have  been 
realized.  Some  College  students  have  discovered  they  do  not  wish  to  teach,  well  before 
they  had  invested  years  into  their  professional  education.  Communication  gaps  within 
and  across  schools,  school  districts,  and  the  College  Education  Department  have  been 
identified  and  improved.  College  students  have  come  to  truly  appreciate  the  work  of  an 
educator  and  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  have  come  to  love  and  value  working 
with  children. 

LIKELY  IMPACTS  OF  LINKAGES 

While  the  final  assessment  of  this  program  is  far  from  complete,  and  there  are  still  so 
many  ongoing  revisions  occurring  that  predicting  lasting  infracts  of  the  linkages  would 
be  premature,  there  is  a great  deal  of  excitement  and  confidence  within  the  district 
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schools  involved  and  the  College.  To  date,  based  upon  results  already  achieved, 
confidence  is  high  in  regard  to  several  matters. 

The  first  likely  impact  is  that  College  pre-service  students  will  have  an  increased 
awareness  and  appreciation  for  what  is  involved  in  being  a prc)fessional  educator.  Their 
affective  development  already  has  been  enhanced  tremendously,  and  not  one  College 
student  has  suggested  going  back  to  sample  lessons  taught  solely  before  peers  in  a 
College  classroom.  Already  learning  is  seen  as  more  connected,  indeed  seamless,  and 
life  long  at  that.  A second  likely  impact  will  be  that  more  district  schools,  and  additional 
districts,  will  seek  to  develop  legitimate  partnerships  with  college  teacher  education 
programs.  In  these  days  of  constrained  resources  for  community  K-12  educational 
programs,  and  indeed  otlier  social  responsibiUties,  tlie  opportunity  to  connect  with  the 
additional  physical  and  personnel  resources  of  nearby  colleges  and  universities  is  too 
valuable  to  ignore.  Despite  concerns  in  regard  to  expectations  and  communication 
between  the  districts  and  the  colleges,  the  opportunities  far  outweigh  the  threats. 


This  program  between  Wisconsin  Lutheran  College  and  local  districts  has  been 
tremendously  challenging  and  invigorating.  As  greater  stresses  are  placed  upon 
communities  and,  in  turn,  schools  due  to  social  stresses,  reduced  financial  capacities, 
and  a simultaneous  demand  for  increased  global  connections  and  technological 
innovations,  collegiate  and  K-12  partnerships  are  inevitable.  Tlie  partnership 
opportunities  for  the  College,  the  local  districts,  and  all  faculty  and  students  involved  are 
limited  only  by  tlie  self-imposed  constraints  of  imagination 
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Drama  and  the  Infusion  of  Multiethnic  Content:  An  Exploratory  Study 

The  school-age  population  in  the  United  States  has  become  increasingly  diverse  in 
terms  of  ethnicity,  language,  social  class,  and  national  origin  (Grant  and  Secada  1990, 
404).  While  students  come  to  school  with  culturally  diverse  backgrounds,  teachers  are 
predominately  White,  middle  class,  English-speaking,  and  female  (Natioiial  Education 
Association  1992, 78-80).  Such  a demographic  mismatch  between  the  student  population 
and  teacher  workforce  suggests  that  teachers  will  need  to  have  specific  knowledge  and 
competencies  to  effectively  understand  end  relate  to  diverse  groups  of  students  (Baruth 
and  Manning  1992, 200-204). 

In  this  study  I direct  attention  to  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  who  are 
members  of  the  American  Alliance  for  Theater  and  Education  (AATE)  and  their  efforts 
to  highlight  the  experiences  of  specific  ethnic  groups  through  theater  productions  and 
their  use  of  classroom  drama.  AATE,  a professional  organization  comprised  of  artists, 
researchers,  and  teachers,  emphasizes  in  its  standards  for  accreditation  that  teachers 
develop  "a  sensitivity  to  and  an  appreciation  of  the  diversities  among  cultures"  in  order 
for  them  "to  teach  effectively  and  work  with  all  students  in  a multicultural  society" 
(AATE  and  SCA  1990,  3).  Because  there  are  educational  implications  for  the  ways  in 
which  teachers  think  and  do  about  ethnicity,  it  is  important  to  nndfinUanH  what  they 
bring  to  their  work  in  the  classroom.  Yet  little  is  known  about  the  extent  that 
drama/theater  programs  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  promote  appreciation  for 
cultural  differences,  and  even  less  is  known  about  their  effectiveness. 

Approaches  to  the  Infusion  of  Multiethnic  Content 

This  sturfy  intentionally  focuses  on  the  multiethnic  component  of  multicultural 
educatioa  Davidman  defines  "ethnicity"  as  "a  sense  of  peoplehood,  shared  history, 
common  ancestry,  and  a common  set  of  political  and  economic  interests"  (1995, 11). 
The  term  "multiethnic  education"  is  employed  in  this  study  to  denote  a "perspective"  or 
"approach"  that  has  a dual  focus  on:  a)  key  concepts,  terms,  components,  and  principles 
in  a particular  discipline  (e.g.,  theater);  and  b)structuured  educational  experiences  related 
to  ethnicity  (e.g.,  instructional  units  and  daily  lessons).  Essential  to  providing  an 
effective  multiethnic  education  are  classroom  teachers  who  model  and  integrate  attitudes 
of  respect  and  affirmation  throughout  their  teaching  (Banks  1995, 19). 

In  fiirther  describing  teachers'  integration  of  multiethnic  content,  I refer  to  Sleeter 
and  Grant's  (1994)  classification  of  approaches  that  teachers  may  take  toward  various 
forms  of  diversity.  Pertinent  to  this  study  ate  "teaching  the  exceptionnl  and  the  culturally 
different"  (differences  orientation)  and  "human  relations"  approaches  toward  diversity. 
Teachers  who  teach  from  a differences  orientation  will  likely  incorporate  into  the 
curriculum  content  about  the  contributions  of  people  of  color  and  employ  a variety  of 
instructional  strategies  to  achieve  three  goals:  a)  accommodate  the  interactional  patterns 
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and  learning  styles  of  students  &om  diverse  groups,  b)  provide  a smooth  transition  from 
home  to  school  environments,  and  c)  prepare  students  who  are  "different"  to  function 
productively  in  mai!nstream  culture  (Sleeter  and  Grant  1994, 4144). 

Wliile  proponents  of  the  difference  orientation  focus  on  student  achievement, 
advocates  of  the  human  relations  approach  direct  their  attention  to  affective  objectives. 
Witli  a human  relations  approach,  teachers  attempt  to  reduce  inteigroup  conflict  by 
promoting  unity,  good  will,  and  tolerance,  with  a focus  on  commonalties  rather  than 
differences  among  students  (Sleeter  and  Grant  1994, 85). 

Method 

The  purpose  of  tliis  study  is  to  examine  how  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  in 
AATE  approach  the  infusion  of  multiethnic  content  To  achieve  this  purpose,  five 
research  questions  guided  the  inquiry  into  current  teacher  perceptiorrs  and  practices:  1) 
What  actions  do  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  take  to  incorporate  multiethnic 
content  into  their  daily  teacliing  (teacher  actions)?  2)  Wliat  goals  do  they  have  related  to 
the  infusion  of  multiethnic  content  (teacher  goals)?  3)  What  concerns  do  they  articulate 
(teacher  concerns)?  4)  What  are  the  outcomes  of  their  efforts  to  infuse  multiethnic 
content  (outcomes)?  5)  What  kinds  of  teacher  education  prepared  them  to  incorporate 
multiethnic  content  in  the  classroom  (teacher  education)? 

The  information  for  this  study  comes  from  teachers'  written  responses  to  a 
questionnaire  based  on  basic  survey  research  principles  and  procedures  as  outlined  by 
Fowler  (1993,  54-68).  The  findings  of  this  study  are  organized  into  five  categories 
according  to  each  of  the  major  research  questions.  Frequently  mentioned  items—hence, 
the  most  representative  of  the  data  collected—are  included  in  this  report.  I make  no 
attempt  to  rate  the  quality  or  complexity  of  each  teacher's  responses.  Data  subgroups, 
such  as  males  and  females  and  elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  are  not  discussed 
separately  because  I found  no  significant  differences  in  their  responses.  I exclude 
specific  details  about  teachers'  jobs  and  institutions  to  preserve  confidentiality  and 
anonymity.  The  findings  offer  a basis  for  discussing  what  is  and  could  be  occurring  to 
make  a drama  curriculum  reflective  of  the  ethnic  diversity  of  US  society. 

How  Teachers  Discuss  Multiethnic  Infusion 

The  study  sirrveyed  approximately  325  teachers  (grades  K-12)  in  AATE,  of  which  51 
responded  (approximately  16%  return  rate).  Seven  of  the  returned  questionnaires  were 
eliminated  becaitse  the  individital  is  not  crrrrently  working  in  the  classroom  or  residing  in 
the  US.  Of  the  44  teachers  included  in  the  study,  37  (84%)  are  female  and  7 (16%)  are 
male.  A 1144  self-identity  as  White,  Anglo,  Ewopean  American,  or  Caucasiart,  and  2 
(less  than  1%)  firrther  designate  they  are  Jewish.  Teachers'  ages  range  from  24  to  54 
years;  the  median  age  is  44.  Forty  (91%)  have  eight  or  more  years  of  experience. 

The  core  group  of  44  teachers  work  in  a variety  of  educational  contexts.  Nineteen 
(43%)  teach  in  suburban  schools,  8 (18%)  teach  in  rural  schools,  and  17  (39%)  teach  in 
city  or  urban  schools.  Twenty-four  teachers  (55%)  teach  predominantly  white  classes,  5 
(11%)  teach  classes  that  are  predominantly  ethnic,  and  the  other  15  (34%)  teach 
ethnically-mixed  classes.  Of  the  20  teachers  who  teach  ethnic  or  ethnically  mixed 
classes,  16  work  in  urban  schools,  while  four  work  in  suburban  schools.  African 
American  and  Hispanic  students  are  the  primary  groups  of  ethnic  students  they  report 
currently  teaching. 
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Research  Question  #1;  Teacher  Actions 


Of  the  44  teachers  in  the  core  group,  40  report  using  a variety  of  literature  (e.g., 
pl^s,  poetry,  short  stories,  legends,  myt^,  and  folk  tales)  as  the  foundation  for  their 
multietluiic  focus.  Three  of  the  40  teachers  not  only  incorporate  multiethnic  content,  but 
also  explore  students'  attitudes  toward  gender,  age,  and  disability. 

A1 120  teachers  who  serve  predominantly  ethnic  or  ethnic^y  mixed  classes  include 
activities  and  projects  designed  to  provide  substantive  knowledge  about  the  contributions 
and  traditions  of  various  underrepresented  ethnic  groups  such  as  African  Americans  and 
Hispanics.  In  addition  to  a focus  on  the  feelings,  thoughts,  and  actions  of  people  of  color, 
five  of  the  20  organize  units  of  instruction  around  related  concepts  such  as  prejudice, 
stereotyping,  and  conflict  resolution. 

Four  teachers  admit  to  not  working  from  a multiethnic  perspective  in  their  use  of 
drama/theater.  Of  those  four  teachers,  three  report  that  they  emphasize  a mastery  of 
subject  matter  and  skills  related  to  dramatic  performance.  Significantly,  these  three 
teachers  work  in  predominantly  White  classes  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels.  It 
is  not  known  whether  or  not  they  believe  that  multiethnic  education  is  necessary  in  a 
school  environment  that  is  not  ethnically  diverse. 

Of  the  forty  teachers  who  report  that  they  teach  from  a multiethnic  perspective,  34 
describe  "successful"  strategies  with  which  to  integrate  multiethnic  content  that  fall  into 
three  broad  categories.  The  most  frequency  mentioned  type  of  strategy  revolves  around 
tlie  concept  of  "color-blindness.  " The  teachers  who  mention  the  strategy  of 
color-blindness  seem  to  closely  associate  it  with  the  issue  of  fairness.  As  one  teacher 
discloses,  she  strives  "to  cast  people,  not  color"  in  her  creative  drama  activities.  Through 
tlie  strategy  of  color-blindness,  teachers  state  that  they  can  minimize  ethnic  differences, 
treat  all  students  tlie  same,  and  maintain  positive  relationsliips  with  students. 

The  second  most  discussed  strategy  is  the  strategy  of  responding  to  students  on 
"a  case-  basis. " Individualizing  instruction  to  meet  a student's  interests  and  needs  seems 
to  mean  modifying  the  content  of  existing  lessons  and  projects  by  incorporating  literary 
selections  written  by  and  about  specific  ethnic  groups.  According  to  several  teachers' 
responses,  the  issues  explored  in  the  selected  material-such  as  acceptance  by  peers, 
independence  from  adults,  family  relationships,  and  identity  questions-are  often  quite 
similar  to  chose  that  the  student  confronts  in  his  or  her  own  life.  Unlike  color-blindness 
which  seems  to  apply  universal  standards,  the  strategy  of  individualization  stresses  the 
importance  of  "knowing"  the  individual  and  ent^s  carrying  out  other  related 
tasks— namely,  giving  additional  assistance,  encouragement,  and  attention  to  the 
attributes  of  the  individual. 

Finally,  the  next  most  frequerit  "successfiil"  strategy  involves  a focus  on  the 
individual  as  he  or  she  participates  in  long-term  group  projects.  Several  teachers  mention 
the  creation  of  improvised  material  and  tend  to  use  drama  to  investigate  historical  events 
(e.g.,  the  internment  of  Japanese  Americans  during  World  War  E).  A few  teachers 
generate  their  own  scripted  material  to  portray  notable  achievements  of  a particular 
historical  figure  (e,g.,  Harriet  Tubman).  In  either  case,  the  primary  focus  in  these  group 
projects  still  seeim  to  remain  on  the  effects  the  interactions  may  have  on  the  individu^ 
student,  though  some  attention  appears  to  be  directed  to  the  social  relations  within  the 
classroom.  Similar  to  the  strategy  of  color-blindness,  this  commonly  used  strategy 
stresses  the  importance  of  equal  treatment  and  the  Miuenpjw  of  educational  goals  and 
activities.  However,  unlike  both  strategies  of  color-blindness  and  individualization, 
teachers  seem  to  utilize  long-term  group  projects  as  a way  for  shidents  to  relate  the 
content  to  their  own  sense  of  values. 
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Research  Question  #2;  Teacher  Goals 


Of  the  40  teachers  in  this  study  who  teach  from  a multiethnic  perspective,  35  outline 
educational  goals.  The  most  frequent  response  indicates  an  effort  to  teach  about 
respecting  others.  The  second  most  frequent  type  of  response  focuses  on  exposing 
students  to  ethnically  diverse  experiences  (e.g.,  a guest  appearance  by  an  African 
American  performer  or  a Native  American  storyteller).  The  next  most  frequently 
identified  type  involves  working  to  improve  social  interactions  and  relationships  among 
students.  Less  frequently  mentioned  responses  include  the  goal  of  gaining  a positive 
sense  of  self. 

Research  Question  #3;  Teacher  Concerns 

Analysis  of  the  written  responses  offered  by  29  teachers  reveal  fom  distinct  types  of 
concerns.  The  most  frequent  type  of  responses  focuses  on  concerns  specifically  related 
to  the  implementation  process—namely,  about  planning,  adequate  funding,  scheduling, 
articulating  a rationale,  and  finding  time  in  an  already  "overcrowded"  curriculuni  The 
second  most  frequent  responses  pertain  to  personal  concerns  that  include  questions  about 
what  kinds  of  demands  are  required  to  effectively  teach  students  from  diverse  ethnic 
heritages,  their  ability  to  fulfill  those  demands,  and  how  the  selection  of  a particular 
ethruc  Uterary  piece  will  affect  support  from  various  constituencies  such  as  parents,  the 
principal,  their  students,  and  other  teachers.  The  next  most  fiequent  responses  indicate  a 
generd  concern  with  locating  and  evaluating  teaching  materials  and  literary  selections 
written  by  and  about  members  of  different  ethnic  groups.  The  least  frequently  mentioned 
type  of  responses  involves  concerns  with  how  the  use  of  multiethnic  content  impacts 
students'  awareness  and  understanding  of  ethruc  diversity. 

Only  two  teachers  report  tensions  among  ethnic  groups  in  their  schools  and 
surrounding  communities.  Of  the  29  teachers  who  articulate  concerns,  26  state  that  their 
work  with  multiethruc  content  and  materials  is  supported  in  the  school  envirorunent.  A 
majority  of  the  teachers  emphasize  that  their  cl^sroom  climate  does  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  school  climate;  rather,  tliey  strive  to  make  the  classroom  a safe  place  where  a 
spirit  of  mutual  respect  exists.  Eleven  teachers  eitlier  give  no  response  or  report  no 
perceived  concerns. 

Research  Question  #4;  Outcomes 

Most  of  the  22  teachers  state  that  the  incorporation  of  multiethnic  content  promotes 
greater  awareness,  tolerance,  acceptance,  respect,  and  understanding  of  members  of 
diverse  groups,  and  several  go  on  to  note  that  its  use  opens  lines  of  conummication 
among  students.  Despite  the  push  for  accountability  in  arts  education  (Loyacono  1992, 
53-58),  nine  of  the  22  teachers  who  list  positive  outcomes  describe  no  assessment 
approach.  The  remaining  13  teachers  report  only  a few  assessment  strategies  such  as 
teacher  observation  of  student  behaviors  and  structured  journal  writing  assigmnents  that 
call  for  detailed  expression  of  thoughts  and  feelings. 

Research  Question  #5;  Teacher  Education 

In  general,  the  teachers  appear  to  perceive  multiethnic  education  as  important  and 
essential  and,  therefore,  pursue  various  forms  of  training  in  order  to  effectively  prepare 
themselves  for  teaching  students  from  ethrtically  diverse  backgrounds.  The  most 
frequent  responses  indicate  a focus  on  personal  experiences  that  include  the  exchange  of 
ideas  with  colleagues,  friendships  with  members  of  ethruc  groups,  and  self-irutiated 
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reading  and  ejq)loration  of  multiethnic  materials.  The  second  most  fiequent  responses 
identify  an  informal  approach  to  professional  development  centered  around  attend^ce  at 
conferences  and  at  district-sponsored,  short-term  inservice  workshops  on  multiethnic 
practices.  According  to  the  teachers,  the  conferences  and  workshops  are  scattered 
throughout  the  school  year,  and  their  attendance  occurs  on  a voluntary  rather  than 
mandatory  basis. 

Discussion 

What  Is  Occurring 

The  findings  indicate  a high  degree  of  consensus  in  how  teachers  organize  their 
approaches  to  the  integration  of  multiethnic  content  A majority  of  the  teachers  seem  to 
conceive  of  multiethnic  education  as  "teaching  the  culturally  different"  and  as  "human 
relations.  " Both  ^proaches  represent  an  improvement  over  the  "business  as  usual" 
approach  in  which  no  efforts  are  taken  to  incorporate  multiethnic  content  (Sleeter  and 
Grant  1994,  245).  They  use  literature  as  a basis  for  clarifying  concepts  in  drmna/theater 
and  other  disciplines,  especially  in  language  arts  and  soci^  studies.  Through  the  process 
of  transforming  literature  from  a print  to  an  expressive  form,  each  student  vicariously 
participates  in  a way  of  living  that  may  be  extremely  different  from  their  own  (Banks 
1994a,  45;  Fermessey  1995,  16;  Garcia  1995,  7).  Furthermore,  a large  group  of  the 
teachers  appears  to  combine  the  best  features  of  both  approaches.  By  doing  so,  they  can 
direct  their  attention  to  finding  compatibility  between  their  teaching  and  students' 
learning  styles  while  promoting  unity  and  harmony  among  ethnic  groups. 

Their  approaches  of  teaching  the  culturally  different  and  human  relations  seem  to  be 
organized  around  the  assumption  that  teachers  can  and  should  meet  individual  students' 
needs.  Implicit  in  this  focus  on  the  individual  student  is  a general  support  of  abstract 
democratic  ideals  such  as  "sameness,"  "equal  treatment,"  and  "fairness."  There  is  general 
agreement  on  how  these  ideals  get  translated  into  practice-notably,  through  the 
strategies  of  color-blindness  and  working  in  groups.  Similar  to  the  teachers  in 
Montero-Sid)urth's  (19%)  stutty  of  educational  programs  for  at  risk  Latino  youth, 
teachers  in  this  study  seem  to  operate  with  the  expectation  that  there  are  universal  ways 
in  which  individual  students  can  be  treated.  In  effect,  they  appear  to  want  to  maintain  a 
safe  emotional  distance  but  hold  firm  to  convictions  to  appreciate  ethnic  differences 

Even  though  these  teachers'  approaches  of  "teacl^g  the  culturally  different"  and 
"human  relations"  closely  resemble  those  characterized  in  Sleeter  and  Grant's  (1994) 
typology,  their  conceptions  of  multiethnic  education,  according  to  Olneck,  may  not 
indicate  a dynamic  understanding  of  ethnic  differences.  Olneck  states  that  the  most 
common  forms  of  multiethnic  education  in  the  US~the  teaching  the  culturally  different 
and  human  relations  approaches~"do  little  to  explicitly  represent,  legitimate,  recognize, 
or  implement  the  claims  and  commimal  lives  of  ethnic  collectivities"  (1993,  247). 
Downplaying  the  importance  of  ethnicity  as  a difference  teachers  should  consider  may 
leave  intact  teaching  practices  and  strategies  that  Shor  and  Freire  call  "felsely  neutral" 
(1987,  13).  For  example,  the  strategy  of  color-blindness,  on  the  one  hand,  may  offer 
dramaAheater  teachers  a mechanism  with  which  to  be  fair,  provide  uniformity  in 
instruction,  and  give  equal  treatment  to  every  student.  Yet  on  the  other  hand, 
color-blindness  may  obscure  the  uniqueness  of  that  individual's  experiences,  and  by 
applying  some  universal  standard  (e.g.,  "artistic  excellence")  teachers  may  not  gain 
sufficient  information  iqxrn  which  to  further  define  that  student's  educational  needs  and 
curricular  choices  (ListonandZeichner  1990,620-21).  Despite  the  availability  of  other. 


more  complex  models  of  multiethnic  education,  these  teachers  seem  to  focus  their  efforts 
in  promoting  an  appreciation  of  ethnic  differences  and  exposure  to  a few  historical  and 
contemporaiy  artists,  possible  careers,  artistic  practices,  and  basic  concepts.  This 
observation  lends  further  support  to  Pearson-Davis'  conclusion  that,  "too  little  is  being 
done  that  utilizes  creative  dnuna  and  theater...  as  a tool  for  multicultural  awareness, 
understanding,  and  education"  (1993, 16).  On  a more  positive  note,  one  could  claim^  as 
Olneck  suggests,  that  these  teachers'  ambivalence  toward  the  celebration  or  erasure  of 
ethnic  differences  may,  in  fact,  reflect  an  unresolved  and  long-standing  dilemma  in  US 
education  (1993, 166). 

What  is  important  for  teachers  to  consider  when  searching  for  multiethnic  content 
and  instruction^  activities  to  fulfill  students'  interests  and  needs  is  that  students  do 
indeed  bring  to  the  classroom  various  social,  econonuc,  and  ethnic  memberships 
Resonating  with  this  view,  Eisner  advocates  making  arts  programs  in  schools  more 
inclusive  and  equitable  through  the  acceptance  of  each  student's  artistic  work  as  carrying 
"persortal  signatirre"  (1991,  16).  The  strategy  of  individualizing  instruction  that  many 
teachers  in  this  study  employ  in  their  drama/tlieater  activities  seems  to  take  into  account 
specific  multiethnic  content,  ethnic  group  solidarity,  and  students'  aspiratiorts.  As  Sleeter 
(1992)  points  out,  many  factors  related  to  time,  class  size,  tire  reqirired  cirrriculum,  the 
structure  of  academic  programs  in  school,  and  a fear  of  potentially  controversial  topics 
may  mitigate  agairrst  tire  prolonged  use  of  such  a strategy. 

What  Could  Be  Occurring 

Sleeter  and  Grant  (1994)  prefer  tire  comprehensiveness  of  "education  that  is 
multicultural  and  social  reconstructionist.  " According  to  Sleeter  and  Grant,  teachers 
who  incorporate  this  approach  direct  the  focitsoftliecirrricirlirm  on  social  jitstice  issues 
(e.g.,  racism,  sexism,  homophobia),  problem  solving,  social  critique,  identity  issues, 
citizen  participation,  empowerment,  and  making  social  changes  (1994,  209-212).  In 
contrast  to  the  approaches  of  teaching  the  cirlturally  different  and  human  relations, 
advocates  of  education  that  is  multicultural  and  social  reconstnrctionist  recommend  a 
fundamental  shift  in  ideological  viewpoint,  from  one  that  focuses  on  the  autonomoirs, 
"generic"  individual  (Nieto  1995,  199),  to  one  that  endorses  preservation  of  ethnic 
identities  (Banks  1994b,  36)  and  social  membership  in  particirlar,  grass-roots 
commirmties  (Ogbu  1995,  590).  This  way  of  thinking  moves  away  from  explanatiorts 
based  on  the  "melting  pot"  theory  which  promotes  the  continuous  sirrrendering  of  ethnic 
traits  in  order  to  become  part  of  one  homogeneous  amalgam  (Hernandez  1989,33-34). 

Understanding  of  differences  among  students  reqirires  going  beyond  the  knowledge 
that  differences  exist  Culturally  responsive  teaching,  according  to  hooks  and  West,  is  a 
type  of  social  interaction  "which  says  that  studying  the  'other'  is  not  the  goal,  the  goal  is 
learning  about  some  aspect  of  who  you  are"  (1991,33).  A focus  on  "who  you  are"  entails 
an  examination  of  ethnic  affiliation  and  avoids  what  Collins  and  Sandell  call  "the 
passivity  of  intellectual  activity"  (1992, 13).  Teachers  need  to  provide  an  environment  in 
which  "differences"  are  recognized  as  strengths  rather  than  weaknesses  to  be  remediated 
(Baruth  and  Manning  1992,24).  They  also  need  to  offer  the  kinds  of  information  that  will 
empower  marginalized  students  of  color  to  take  civic  and  personal  action  to  change  their 
situation-that  is,  to  create  a more  just  and  a more  democratic  society  (Banks  1991, 
24-25;  Nieto  1992,  211).  Skirting  the  "Hows"  and  "whys"  students  might  raise  during 
class  activities  may  perpetuate  what  Collins  and  Sandell  describe  as  "the  tendency  to 
romanticize  and  trivialize,  to  render  harmless ...  the  differences  among  students"  (1992, 
11).  Pushing  the  issue  one  step  farther,  C^ampbell  asserts  that  the  denial  of  ethnic 
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differences  is  actually  "a  privilege  reserved  primarily  for  members  of  the  dominant 
group"  (1996,37).  From  a perspective  that  recognizes  and  affirms  ethnicity,  a quality 
drama/  theater  program,  according  to  Bedard  reporting  on  the  Multicultural  Think  Tank 
on  theater  literacy,  seeks  to  a)  capitalize  on  what  students  bring  to  the  learning  situation, 
b)  help  enhance  their  positive  self-identity,  and  c)  instill  an  understanding  of  how  the 
creation  of  dramatic  art  relates  to  their  lives,  to  both  current  and  future  needs  ( 1992, 22). 
To  sustain  a drama/theater  education  that  is  multicultural  and  social  reconstructionist, 
professional  development  opportunities  and  future  research  must  be  part  of  a ^stematic 
plan  to  a)  go  beyond  a reliance  on  personal  experience  to  expand  teachers'  visions  of 
multiethnic  education  (Rios  1996, 139),  b)  address  teacher  concerns  about  their  ability  to 
be  aware  of  and  sensitive  to  ethnic  differences  (Marshall  1996,  253),  and  c)  assist 
teachers  in  examining  and  reflecting  on  their  teaching  practices  and  understandings 
about  diverse  groups  of  students  (Sleeter  1992,  146-147). 

Concluding  Remarks 

Sleeter  and  Grant  (1994)  outline  a set  of  approaches  a teacher  may  use  in  dealing 
with  ethmcity  in  the  classroom.  Several  studies  show  tliat  the  model  of  multiethnic 
education  employed  by  the  teacher  in  the  classroom  influences  greatly  the  manner  in 
which  ethnic  differences  will  be  conceived,  interpreted,  and  understood  (e.g., 
Boyle-Baise  and  Washburn  19%;  Valli  1996).  There  is  no  doubt  that  a drama 
teacher-regardless  of  his  or  her  ethnic  background— can  play  a pivotal  role  in  the 
implementation  of  multiethnic  education. 

Tlie  findings  of  this  study  are  particularly  significant  for  several  reasons.  First,  a 
small  group  of  teachers,  who  represent  a range  of  educational  contexts  and  teaching 
experiences,  claim  to  incorporate  multiethnic  content  into  their  regular  teaching  routines 
and  have  begun  to  modify  the  content  of  their  drama/theater  programs  to  represent  the 
diverse  ethnic  groups  in  US  society.  Second,  findings  are  based  on  what  drama/theater 
teachers  themselves  describe  from  their  own  teaching  experiences  and  thus  reflect  their 
efforts  to  continuously  expand  their  programs.  Third,  th^r  are  incorporating  a 
multiethnic  perspective  at  a time  when  there  are  little  professional  development 
opportumties  and  research  in  the  field  of  diama/theater  education  to  inform  the  decisions 
which  must  be  made  (Lazarus  19%,  50).  Finally,  what  is  happening  with  those  who 
responded  to  the  survey  reflects  what  is  happening  across  many  contexts  in  which  an 
inftision  of  multiethnic  content  occurs.  Researchers  (e.g.,  Rios  1996;  Sleeter  1989; 
Stotsky  1995)  state  that  teachers  in  other  disciplines-even  in  those  that  deal  with 
"human"  content  such  as  social  studies  and  language  arts-do  not  seem  to  fare  much 
better  in  their  use  of  multiethnic  content,  in  spite  of  the  number  of  education  reforms  and 
school  restructuring  initiatives  introduced  over  the  last  25  years. 

Pearson-Davis  predicts  that  the  next  few  years  will  be  critical  for  the  field  of 
drama/theater  education  (1993,  16).  Several  pivotal  questiorrs  that  shotrld  be  addressed 
remain;  What  are  the  cormections  between  teachers'  orientatiorrs  to  arts  cirrricirltrm  and 
to  their  approaches  to  multiethrric  education?  How  does  a drama  teacher  move  from  less 
complex  approaches,  such  as  teaching  the  crrlturally  different  and  human  relatiorrs,  to  the 
mote  complex  and  comprehensive  approach  of  education  that  is  multicultural  and  social 
reconstructiorrist?  Under  what  circumstances  does  this  shift  occrrr  and  why?  Is  this  shift 
necessary  for  all  teachers?  How  can  the  field  of  drama  education  support  teachers  in 
their  efforts  to  teach  in  rntrltiethtric  classrooms  and  create  positive  classroom 
envirorrments?  These  questions  take  on  special  significant*  becartse  the  contimting 
influx  of  diverse  ethtric  groups  into  the  US  will  increasingly  challenge  the  teaching 
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community  to  establish  within  the  school  environment  a sense  of  inclusion  that  tells  all 

students  their  experiences,  traditions,  hopes,  and  dreams  are  worthwhile. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

As  the  2 1 St  century  is  quickly  approaching  and  as  technology  is  changing  so  rapidly, 
there  is  a feeling  of  pressing  urgency  for  change  to  occur  in  all  walks  of  life.  The 
educational  field  is  no  exception.  It  too  needs  to  meet  the  challenges  of  our  times 
Educators  have  to  look  into  the  most  efficient  ways  to  induce  innovations  and  help 
schools  to  meet  these  challenges. 

One  of  the  issues  that  schools  have  been  facing  during  the  past  few  years  and  will  be 
facing  for  a while  is  the  increased  diversity  of  the  student  population  (Wang,  1995).  This 
diversity  ranges  from  students  of  different  cultural  backgrounds,  students  with  health 
problems,  from  broken  families,  teenage  pregnancies,  drugs,  special  educational  needs, 
etc...Scools  have  had  to  restructure  themselves  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  students,  in 
particular  those  with  special  educational  needs,  through  a process  of  "progressive 
Schools  have  had  to  restructure  themselves  to  meet  the  ne^  of  inclusion"  (Wang, 
1995).  Inclusion  in  parts  of  the  world  is  a trend  and  in  others  it  is  an  actuality  (Jangtra, 
1995).  This  movement  necessitates  educators  to  look  into  the  most  effective  ways  to 
prepare  schools  and  especially  teachers  to  meet  this  challenge  (Hegarty  1992). 

Ultimately  it  is  the  teacher  who  is  the  agent  for  implementing  any  educational  change 
or  innovation  (Hargreaves,  1994).  In  order  to  prepare  teachers  for  change  with  in  the 
educational  system,some  feeling  service  training  is  a better  venue  than  pre-service 
training  (Fullan  1982;  Hegarty  1995;  Jangira  1995).  There  is  too  much  curriculum  to  be 
covered  in  pre-service  training  and  teachers  need  a certain  amount  of  basic  teaching 
experience  before  one  can  initiate  innovation  (Fullan,  1982).  Tliere  are  many  models  for 
inservice  training  to  choose  from.  When  inclusion  or  catering  to  special  educational 
needs  is  the  subject  for  reform,  some  experts  propose  (Jangira,  1995;  Hegarty,  1992) 
school-based  staff  development  as  the  model  to  be  us^  to  achieve  the  desired  change. 

The  purpose  of  this  ptq)er  is  to  show  how  school  reform  can  be  achiev^  by 
school-based  staff  development  using  UNESCO's  Teacher  Education  Resource  Pack: 
Special  Needs  in  the  Classroom.  Although  the  main  aim  of  the  pack  is  to  let  teachers 
reflect  upon  their  assumptions  and  practices  towards  students  with  special  needs,  it  is 
proving  in  many  parts  of  the  world  that  teachers  actually  start  to  reconsider  then- 
assumptions  and  practices  towards  all  students  and  not  just  special  needs  students,  hence 
initiating  a process  of  change.  This  paper  will  give  a description  of  the  training  package 
that  the  Jordanian  team  has  develops  for  school-based  staff  development.  The  features 
of  the  training  as  well  as  the  lessons  learned  will  be  liighlighted.  The  last  section  of  this 
paper  will  present  some  reflections  on  how  the  strategies  of  the  pack  bring  together 
features  of  effective  staff  development  and  prepares  teachers  not  only  to  meet  the  needs 
of  special  students  but  also  to  cope  effectively  with  the  process  of  change. 
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11.  MEANS  AND  PROCEDURES 


A.  UNESCO’s  Teacher  Education  Resource 

The  teacher  education  resource  pack:  Special  Needs  in  the  Classroom  was  developed 
by  UNESCO  in  response  to  the  requests  of  many  nations  who  were  interested  in  worl^g 
towards  inclusion  in  their  schools  but  needed  materials  to  train  teachers.  The  draft 
materials  were  read  by  people  in  the  educational  field  in  many  coimtiies.  They  submitted 
suggestions,  modifications  and  at  times  were  asked  to  contribute  materials  of  their  own. 
Between  1990  and  1991,  the  pack  was  field  tested  by  a team  of  resource  people  from 
eight  countries:  Canada,  Chile,  India,  Jordan,  Kenya,  Malta,  Spain  and  Zimbabwe.  The 
pack  was  implemented  at  three  different  levels:  pre-service,  in-service  and  school-based 
settings.  The  data  collected  from  the  field  testing  indicated  that  these  materials  were  not 
only  appropriate  for  the  different  cultural  settings  but  also  for  helping  teachers  develop 
attitudes  and  practices  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  all  pupils.  Up  till  the  present,  the 
materials  have  been  translated  into  many  languages  and  implemented  in  over  fifty 
coimtries  throughout.  Africa,  Asia,  Latin  America,  the  Caribbean  and  the  Middle  East 
(Ainscow,  1995;  Sebba  & Ainscow,  1996). 

As  for  the  dissemination  of  the  pack  in  the  Middle  East,  it  has  been  implemented  by 
the  Jordanian  team  in  different  settings:  sub-regional,  national,  multi-school  and 
school-based.  In  all  of  tlie  settings,  the  strategies  of  the  pack  proved  how  powerful  they 
are  in  creating  an  atmosphere  of  collegiality  between  the  participants  and  a supportive 
environment  where  the  participants  could  attempt  change  whether  on  the  cognitive  or 
practical  level.  Of  all  the  venues  mentioned  above,  the  majority  of  the  team's  work  has 
been  in  school-based  staff  development.  It  lias  been  a rewarding  experience  to  work  with 
a school  and  see  the  long  term  results  which  can  not  be  seen  in  the  other  venues.  The 
chance  to  follow-up  with  the  schools  and  work  towards  the  improvement  of  the  process 
of  change  in  schools  is  possible  mostly  in  school-based  workshops. 

B.  The  training  package  for  school-based  staff  development 

The  first  school-based  workshop  was  implemented  in  the  same  fashion  as  the 
workshops  in  the  other  venues.  One  of  the  trainers,  who  worked  at  that  school,  observed 
that,  although  some  of  the  participants  attempted  to  make  changes  in  their  practices,  they 
were  not  as  much  as  was  expected.  Since  the  participants  were  20%  of  the  staff,  their 
enthusiasm  wore  off  eventually.  The  changes  that  persisted  were  more  on  the  level  of 
their  acceptance  of  student  diversity  and  becoming  more  flexible  in  their  expectations  of 
student  p^ormance.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this  outcome  might  have  been  that  the 
administration  was  not  very  involved  during  the  workshop  and  did  not  follow-up 
sufficiently  with  the  teachers  in  their,  attempts  to  change  practices. 

When  the  second  school-based  workshop  was  implemented,  the  trainers  introduced 
some  elements  into  the  workshop  in  hopes  of  getting  better  outcomes  for  the  school.  The 
participants  were  required  to  do  two  assignments  after  being  paired  up  with  another 
colleague  so  as  to  give  them  the  opportunity  to  take  the  first  steps  in  implementing  a new 
practice.  During  a follow-up  meeting,  feedback  on  the  assignments  was  given  to  all  the 
participants  which  encouraged  them  to  try  agaia  The  principal  of  the  school  wanted  the 
workshop  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  all  her  staff  to  the  concept  of  inclusion  and  student 
diversity  and  was  an  active  participant  throughout  the  whole  training.  She  demonstrated 
her  pride  in  her  teachers  by  decorating  the  walls  of  the  school  with  the  charts  of  the 
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teachers'  woik  during  tlie  woikslic^.  During  the  second  follow-up  meeting,  feedback  was 
given  on  the  long-term  effects  of  the  workshop. 

It  was  then  that  the  trainers  realized  how  the  pack  could  bring  about  change  in  a 
school  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  needs  of  special  students  but  also  for 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  Hence  came  the  idea  of  developing  a 
training  package  for  school-based  staff  development  using  the  pack. 

Preparatory  stage 

The  trainers  meet  with  the  administration  of  the  school  to  discuss  the  goals  of  the 
workshop,  the  strategies  used,  the  requirements,  the  implementation,  the  content  and  the 
expected  outcomes.  This  is  an  important  component  of  the  work  with  a school.  It  is  at 
this  time  that  the  concept  of  special  needs  is  discussed  and  it  becomes  more  clear  to  the 
school  and  the  trainers  whether  the  school  wants  to  go  in  the  direction  of  inclusion  and 
wants  to  make  a corrunitment  in  training,  following  up  its  teachers  and  supporting  them 
in  their  attempts  to  change  practices. 

During  this  time,  the  main  goal  of  the  pack  is  stated:  the  participant  is  given  the 
opportunity  to  reflect  upon  liis/her  attitudes  and  practices  towards  special  needs  students 
Although  this  is  a primary  goal,  it  is  emphasized  that  while  tlie  teacher  is  learning  to 
cater  to  their  needs  by  varying  his  teacWg  methods,  in  fact  the  training  will  be 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  students.  In  addition,  as  tlie  teacher  reflects  on 
the  life  and  learning  experiences  of  a student  during  the  training,  he  will  draw 
conclusions  that  can  be  carried  back  to  the  classroom. 

The  five  strategies  of  the  pack,  which  are  the  pillars  of  tlie  training,  are  described 
Samples  of  the  teaching  methods  are  also  highliglited.  If  tlie  teaching  staff  of  the  school 
is  more  than  forty,  how  tlie  teachers  are  selected  is  also  discussed.  As  an  outcome  of  tlie 
first  school-biased  workshop,  we  emphasize  the  need  to  have  administrators,  heads  of 
sections,  coordinators  be  participants  in  the  workshop  for  two  reasons:  they  are  crucial 
for  the  support  of  tlie  teachers  when  th^  attempt  clianges  in  practices  in  their 
classrooms,  but  more  inqxirtant,  the  social  and  professional  barriers  between  the  teachers 
and  the  administrators  will  be  broken  down  during  the  workshop  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
team  spirit  will  emerge. 

The  additional  requirements  of  the  training  are  also  discussed: 

1 ) the  participants  are  expected  to  do  two  out  of  three  assignments  which  involve 
implementation  of  new  practices  in  their  classrooms.  Th^  are  paired  up  in  teams 
of  twos  or  threes  to  do  so. 

2)  the  teachers  have  to  attend  two  follow-up  meetings  during  the  semester  following 
the  initial  training.  The  first  meeting  is  for  giving  the  participants  feedback  on  the 
assignments,  and  tlie  second  is  for  evaluating  tlie  long-term  effects  of  tlie 
workshop. 

As  for  the  implementation  of  the  workshop,  the  school  is  given  a choice  between  five 
consecutive  days  or  three  consecutive  days  and  two  days  distributed  during  the  semester 
following  the  initial  training  The  first  three  days  have  to  be  consecutive  so  as  to  insure 
that  a team  spirit  and  a certain  amount  of  cohesiveness  between  the  participants  is 
achieved. 
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The  content  of  the  woikshop  is  discussed  and  the  materials  of  the  pack  are  presented. 
Although  the  programs  made  for  school-based  workshops  are  very  similar  to  each  other, 
the  choice  of  some  units  varies  according  to  the  resources  of  the  school,  the  previous 
experiences  of  the  staff,  the  relationship  with  parents  and  die  coimnunity  and  other 
related  matters... 

The  expected  outcomes  are  restated,  die  main  ones  being  a cliange  of  attitudes  and 
practices,  the  breaking  down  of  social  and  professional  barriers  between  the  participants, 
as  well  as  a large  variety  of  teaching  strategies  that  can  be  taken  back  to  the  classrooms, 
an  item  which  is  always  of  crucid  importance  to  all  schools. 

At  this  point  a contract  is  signed  between  the  trainers  and  the  school.  The  contract 
describes  in  detail  what  is  expected  of  each  party  and  includes  the  administrative  matters 
also.  In  the  most  recent  contracts,  two  clauses  have  been  added:  one,  whereby  the 
participation  of  some  of  the  administrators  is  requested;  two  whereby  the  school  will 
hold  regular  meetings  with  the  participants  throughout  the  whole  school  year. 

The  purpose  of  these  meetings  being  to  discuss  issues  related  to  the  content  of  the 
pack,  to  share  experiences  of  new  practice  and  support  each  other  in  problem  solving. 

Implementation  stage: 

1 ) The  setting 

One  of  the  main  assumptions  of  the  workshop  is  that  all  teaching  and  learning 
situations  are  the  same  irrespective  of  the  age  of  the  students.  So  right  from  the 
beginning  of  the  workshop,  the  participants  are  put  into  the  atmosphere  of  being  in  a 
classroom.  Ground  rules  are  put  for  classroom  management  purposes.  It  is  explicidy 
stated  that  they  will  be  students  throughout  the  workshop  and  just  like  any  class  they  will 
have  homework,  and  rather  than  taking  an  exam,  they  will  have  to  evaluate  the  workshop 
and  their  own  learning  on  a daily  basis  and  at  the  end  of  the  training. 

2)  The  content  of  the  workshop 

The  content  of  die  training  is  taken  from  and  organized  according  to  the  resource 
pack.  It  has  four  modules,  each  with  a specific  theme.  Some  of  the  units  of  each  module 
are  then  implemented.  The  themes  of  the  modules  are: 

Module  r.An  introduction  to  'Special Needs  in  the  Classroom" 

In  this  module  the  participants  are  asked  to  set  their  goals,  to  decide  on  an  evaluation 
policy  and  to  look  at  the  process  of  learning. 

Module  2:  Special  Needs.  Definitions  and  Responses 

Here  an  attempt  at  defining  special  needs  is  made  as  well  as  studying  wliat  factors 
affect  the  learning  process.  The  unit  on  the  needs  of  teachers  is  always  done  and  is  an 
important  factor  affecting  the  social  atmosphere  between  the  teachers  and  between  the 
trainers  and  the  teachers. 

Module  3:  Towards  Effective  Schools  for  All 

Practices  inside  die  classroom  are  the  focus  of  this  module. 
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Module  4:  Help  and  Support 

By  this  time,  many  of  the  participants  are  weighed  down  by  the  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  they  should  bare  and  their  desire  to  try  new  methods.  The  theme  of  help 
and  support  is  welcomed,  but  more  important  their  willingness  to  work  with  other 
teachers  and  to  support  each  other  is  achieved. 

3)  Features  of  the  workshop 

a)  the  five  strategies  of  the  pack: 

The  second  assumption  of  the  workshop  is  that  for  teacliing  to  be  effective,  tlie 
following  five  strategies  have  to  implemented.  A challenge  is  put  forth  to  the 
participants  that  at  the  end  of  the  workshop  they  can  hold  the  trainers  accountable 
for  whether  the  strategies  were  implemented  during  the  training  or  not  All  of  the 
teaching  methods  and  activities  throughout  the  workshop  have  to  fulfil  the 
following: 

* Active  learning,  activities  are  planned  so  that  tlie  participants  play  an 
active  role  in  the  learning 

* Negotiation  of  objectives,  participants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  take 
part  in  making  decisions  concerning  matters  related  to  them. 

* Demonstration,  practice  and  feed  back:  throughout  tlie  workshop,  the 
trainers  demonstrate  practices  that  can  be  taken  back  to  tlie  participant's 
classrooms.  They  are  also  given  the  chance  to  practice  new  methods  and 
supportive  feedback  is  given  by  tlieir  colleagues  and  the  trainers 

Continuous  evaluation.  Tlie  participants  are  asked  to  evaluate  the 
activities  on  a daily  basis.  Tliey  are  also  encouraged  to  evaluate  tlieir  own 
learning  through  learning  journals. 

* Help  and  support:  The  participants  explore  the  sources  for  getting 
support  in  their  new  endeavors. 

b)  additional  features: 

* Reflection  and  collaboration,  these  two  processes  are  fundamental 
features  of  the  training  based  on  the  pack.  Many  opportunities  are  given 
for  the  participants  to  work  together,  share  their  experiences,  reflect 
upon  them,  come  up  with  new  ideas,  modify,  etc...  It  is  thiou^  these 
activities  that  teachers  are  able  to  come  to  a better  understanding  of 
student  diversity  and  envisage  new  ways  of  catering  to  their  needs  within 
the  context  of  their  classrooms  and  the  school  (Ainscow,  1995). 

* breaking  the  barriers  between  the  participants,  this  is  often  a difBcult 
and  sensitive  issue  when  working  within  a school  and  it  is  of  utmost 
importance  in  order  to  reach  an  atmosphere  where  colleagues  can  share 
experiences  and  work  together  and  in  the  end  reach  a team  spirit  within 
the  school.  At  the  onset  of  the  workshop,  the  participants  are  always 
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seated  according  to  their  friendships  or  departments  or  subject  area. 

These  groups  are  more  like  "cliques"  and  their  members  refuse  openly  to 
work  with  other  colleagues.  Even  though  the  groups  are  mixed  randomly 
at  every  session,  there  are  always  participants  who  will  sneak  to  join  a 
friend  in  another  group  and  the  trainers  have  to  readjust  the  groups 
accordingly.  Unlike  other  workshop  venues  where  after  the  third  day 
participants  mix  on  their  own,  in  school-based  workshops  the 
rearrangement  of  groups  has  to  be  done  always  by  the  trainers.  The 
participants  are  upset  at  first  end  sometimes  offended,  but  in  the  end  they 
understand  the  l^hind  it  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  got  to  know 
colleagues  whom  they  have  been  with  for  years  and  have  never  really 
known. 

* ground  rules  and  a "democratic  way",  although  tlie  participants  are 
given  the  ground  rules  right  from  the  beginning,  it  takes  at  least  two  days 
before  they  accept  and  abide  by  some  of  the  rules,  such  as  listening  to 
others'  opinions,  working  or  commenting  within  the  time  limits, 
encouraging  each  othei's  work,  accepting  opinions  different  to  their  own, 
etc... 

homework,  as  mentioned  before,  this  item  was  added  to  the  school-based 
workshops  in  order  to  frilfil  the  third  strategy  of  the  pack,  whereby 
participants  are  given  the  opportunity  to  try  new  practices  within  a 
supportive  enviromnent.  The  participants  are  given  the  chance  to  choose 
two  assignments  from  three.  For  two  of  the  assignments,  they  are 
required  to  plan  and/or  execute  them  with  another  colleague  of  their 
choice. 

• additional  teaching  methods.  The  teacher's  guide  for  tlie  UNESCO  pack 
has  a wide  variety  of  methods  that  trainers  can  use  to  frilfil  the  five 
strategies  mentioned  above  and  which  help  to  take  the  participant  from 
being  an  inactive  recipient  learner  to  an  active  [earner  who  takes 
responsibility  of  his  learning.  In  addition  to  these  methods,  the  trainers 
have  tried  to  use  others  such  as  role-playing,  games,  competitions, 
drawing  and  making  posters,  worksheets,  and  making  observation 
checklists.  Different  ways  of  reading  materials  are  done  such  as  reading 
on  one's  own  with  or  without  guided  questions,  reading  in  the  jigsaw 
method,  one  reads  out  loud  to  a group  of  four  or  five,  one  reads  out  loud 
to  all  of  the  participants,  and  reading  at  home  with  a worksheet  on  the 
material.  In  other  tasks  such  as  presenting  group.  Work  or  daily 
evaluation,  they  are  also  done  in  at  least  three  to  four  different  ways 
during  the  five  days  of  training.  The  purpose  of  this  is  so  that  they  can 
experience  which  niethods  they  prefer  and  which  they  do  not  and  better 
understand  why  they  need  to  vary  methods  to  cater  to  the  needs  of  a 
larger  number  of  students  in  their  cl^srooms. 

At  first,  the  written  materials  distributed  were  all  from  the  pack.  Gradually,  the 
trainers  have  been  making  additional  handouts  such  as  stories  from  our  own  culture, 
descriptions  of  what  end  how  to  use  certain  teaching  methods  like  active  Ustening, 
cooperative  learning  and  learning  journals. 
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* trainers  as  models  of  collaborative  teaching,  this  has  been  a powerful 
feature  of  the  training.  Not  only  do  they  see  the  trainers  helping  each 
other  with  the  menial  tasks  of  hanging  cha^, distributing  papers,  helping 
participants  get  settled  into  groups,  but  they  also  see  how  the  distribution 
of  roles  is  orchestrated,  how  conferences  are  made  on  the  spot  to  deal 
with  a specific  problem,  how  they  inteiject  comments  during  debriefings 
and  discussions,  etc... 

* training  for  peer  coaching,  by  the  end  of  the  workshop,  most  of  the 
participants  have  accepted  the  idea  of  woiidng  together  and,  from  the 
model  of  the  trainers,  realize  that  it  is  not  necessarily  a threatening 
situation.  However  seeing  it  is  one  thing  and  practicing  it  is  another. 

Hence  the  decision  to  incorporate  some  training  in  the  workshop  that 
might  help  them  in  applying  it  On  three  different  occasions,  the 
participants  are  asked  to  develop  an  observation  checklist,  observe 
colleagues  with  the  checklist  and  then  give  feedback  to  them  based  on 
the  checklist.  The  latter  part  of  the  wodc  is  the  hardest  as  it  is  difficult  for 
them  to  distinguish  between  feedback  and  evaluative  judgements. 
However,  when  a judgement  is  given,  it  discussed  with  the  whole  group 
and  suggestions  are  put  forth  for  appropriate  feedback. 

* presenting  ideas  briefly  and  concisely:  limiting  a comment,  question  or  a 
presentation  of  a group's  work  to  one  or  two  minutes  is  a skill  most 
participants  find  difficult.  Schmocker(1996)points  out  the  necessity  of 
training  teachers  in  this  skill  as  it  helps  to  increase  concentration  and 
clarity  of  expression.  It  is  an  item  that  we  have  added  to  our  agenda: 

* effective  use  of  time  the  Importance  of  timing  activities,  sticking  to  a 
program  and  a timetable,  is  an  area  that  many  teachers  do  not  appreciate 
in  our  society.  This  is  another  area  that  we  have  also  given  some 
at-tension. 

* distribution  of  participants' work:  whenever  the  occasion  arises  that  the 
participants'  work  can  be  copied  and  distributed,  the  trainers  have  been 
doing  so.  This  is  one  way  of  giving  the  participants  the  feeling  that  they 
are  contributing  something  valuable  to  the  workshop.  Sometimes,  the 
trainers  will  show  them  what  others  did  in  previous  workshops.  This 
gives  them  another  perspective  of  what  is  being  discussed  or  confirms  to 
them  that  there  are  many  similar  elements  in  the  teaching  process 
wherever  one  is. 

4)  Outcomes  of  the  school-based  workshops: 

No  matter  how  difficult  the  circumstances  of  the  workshop  may  be,  such  as  a 
crowded  area,  no  heat  in  the  winter  or  extreme  heat  in  the  summer,  lack  of  materials 
to  work  with,  total  absence  of  administrative  support,  the  breaking  down  of 
photocopying  machines,  the  presence  of  a few  participants  who  do  not  want  to  attend 
or  who  constantly  intemi{k  and  complain,  the  strategies  of  the  pack  are  so  powerful 
that  in  the  end  they  override  these  difficulties.  This  experience  has  given  the  trainers 
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a sense  of  confidence  that  no  matter  what  the  situation  is,  there  will  always  be 
positive  outcomes  in  the  end 

The  emotions  are  intense  by  the  end  of  the  woikshop,  especially  when  the  five 
days  are  consecutive.  A sense  of  fatigue  is  quite  observable.  For  many,  the  process  of 
change  has  already  started;  for  others,  it  is  more  a process  of  questioning  of  what  one 
believes  in  or  practices;  for  some,  there  is  a sense  of  confusion  between  what  they 
have  been  doing  and  what  they  now  think  they  should  by  doing;  and  for  a very  few,  it 
is  an  extremely  shaking  and  anxious  experience.  However,  these  intense  emotions  are 
mixed  with  a sense  of  enthusiasm,  renewal,  cohesiveness  and  sometimes  elation.  The 
name  of  the  group  announced  at  the  end  of  the  final  session  confirms  the 
individuality  and  identity  of  the  group.  As  it  is  very  easy  to  bump  into  people  you 
know  in  Amman,  both  trainers  have  experienced  teachers  coming  up  and  saying- 
"Remember  me,  Tm  from  the  so  and  so  group."  During  the  last  teacher's  conference, 
which  is  run  by  the  Private  Schools'  Council,  several  teachers  came  to  us  and  were 
proud  to  say  that  they  were  presenting  worksliops  based  on  the  assignments  of  our 
workshop.  In  schools  where  the  teaching  staff  is  over  40  and  only  a part  of  the  staff 
could  attend  the  workshop,  the  administrators  and  other  teachers  wonder  why  this 
workshop  is  so  different  from  others.  The  sense  of  enthusiasm  and  collegiality 
between  the  teachers  is  not  sometliing  usually  observed  at  the  end  of  a Following  are 
some  of  the  outcomes  of  school-based  workshops: 

* an  acceptance  of  student  diversity  and  in  particular  a change  of  attitudes 
towards  students  with  special  needs  a go^  part  of  this  nntcnme  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  realize  what  it  is  like  to  a student  and  they  observe 
how  the  trainers  accept  them  and  cater  to  their  needs.  The  beauty  of  tliis 
process  is  that  the  participants  never  fail  to  act  like  students.  They  chat 
while  the  trainers  talk,  they  misunderstand  instructions,  they  reject  some  of 
the  procedures  such  as  reading  out  loud  or  writing  in  their  learning 
journals  and  object  very  frankly  to  being  given  homework,  thqr  get  fidgety 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  they  are  happy,  when  their  mistakes  are  not  pointed 
out  in  front  the  others,  they  try  to  sneak  off  to  be  in  another  group  and  are 
proud  when  their  group's  work  is  applauded  by  all.  This  process  is  so 
essential  for  them  to  understand  ^dent  behavior.  Throughout  the 
workshop  after  some  of  these  behaviors  occur,  the  trainers  point  out 
humorously  that  they  are  humorously  that  they  are  acting  like  their 
students  and  often  ask  them  what  they  would  do  if  their  students  behaved 
in  the  same  way.  One  of  the  activities  of  the  final  session  is  to  have  the 
teachers  reflect  on  what  it  was  like  to  be  a student  and  what  have  they 
learned  from  this  concerning  their  own  students. 

* a change  in  practices  of  the  teachers,  one  of  the  mqjor  outcomes  and  the 
most  enduring  one  is  the  flexibility  in  their  expectations  of  student 
performance.  This  always  comes  in  the  evaluation  forms,  in  the  last 
follow-up  meeting  and  in  their  assignments  on  problem  solving  of  an 
academic  or  behavioral  problem  with  a student.  The  most  consistent 
feedback  from  the  administration  of  the  schools  ;c.  how  L.  the  teachers 
back  from  the  a ministration  o f the  schools  is  now  much  the  teachers  are 
enthusiastic  in  trying  out  new  methods  and  in  particular  in  working  with 
other  teachers  and  across  subjects. 
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a change  of  attitudes  towards  parent  involvement,  after  seeing  the  fruits  of 
working  with  other  teachers  and  realizing  that  they  cannot  cater  to  all  the 
needs  of  a student,  there  is  a seeking  a partnership  with  the  parents  of  the 
students.  Again  this  conies  from  the  feedback  from  the  more  positive 
attitude  on  administration  and  the  problem  solving  assignments. 

an  increased  awareness  of  teachers ' needs,  many  issues  concerning  the 
teaching/learning  process  are  discussed  throughout  the  workshop.  These 
discussions  bring  to  light  what  Qpes  of  problems  they  face  as  part  of  the 
teaching  staff  of  a particular  school  or  as  individuals.  As  they  share  their 
experiences,  reflect  on  them  and  draw  conclusions,  they  realize  what  their 
needs  are  to  do  a proper  job  what  their  own  limitations  or  capabilities  are 
and,  what  are  the  available  resources  in  the  school  that  can  support  them  in 
their  work. 

effects  on  school  administration:  For  those  schools  who  really  desire  to 
work  towards  the  acceptance  of  student  diversity  and  catering  to  special 
needs'  students,  the  UNESCO  workshop  lays  the  ground  work  for  them. 

They  find  that  they  and  the  teachers  are  talldng  a common  language,  that 
they  imderstand  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a willingness  to  look  into 
several  options  for  solving  problems.  Some  of  the  administrations  reaUze 
that  the  process  of  change  that  started  with  the  workshop  will  develop  and 
continue  in  as  much  as  they  follow-up  and  support  their  teachers  witli 
these  changes,  otherwise  the  initial  outcomes  can  wane  off. 

effects  on  the  trainers,  the  experience  of  working  in  tlie  venue  of  school 
based  staff  development  witli  tlie  UNESCO  pack  lias  been  a most 
rewarding  experience.  If  it  were  not  to  maintain  a certain  clarify  between 
trainers  and  teachers  in  this  paper,  the  term  trainers  should  have  been 
replaced  by  teachers.  What  the  pack  aims  for  teachers  to  collaborate,  to 
grow  professionally  through  a process  of  reflection  and  fine  tuning  of 
teaching  metliods(Ainscow,  1995),  to  support  each  other  and  recognize  the 
potentials  and  Umitations  of  each  other  in  order  to  meet  tlie  needs  of  their 
students,  has  been  achieved  with  us.  The  repeated  work  with  schools  has 
given  us  a good  idea  of  what  teachers  ne^  and  what  schools  can  do  to 
cater  to  special  educational  needs  in  our  context.  Now  is  a turning  point  in 
our  work  in  that  we  can  focus  more  on  developing  inside  the  schools  ways 
to  support  teachers'  endeavors  and  make  the  outcomes  more  lasting  ones. 

Future  aspirations; 

In  fear  of  sounding  too  ambitious  and  if  the  time  and  opportunity  arises,  the 
following  are  some  areas  the  we  would  like  to  develop  for  school-based  training 
using  the  UNESCO  pack: 

a)  a more  systematic  way  of  collecting  evaluative  data  from  the 
administrations  of  the  schools. 

b)  a more  systematic  method  for  follow-up  and  support  of  teachers  during 
the  school  year  that  follows  the  initial  training 
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c)  a team  within  the  school,  made  up  of  a few  paiticipants  and 
administrators,  who  would  organize  meetings  with  the  purpose  of 
sharing  experiences,  developing  the  methods  learned  in  the  training, 
discussing  issues  related  to  the  principles  of  inclusion  and  special 
needs'  students,  and  problem  solving. 

d)  more  stories  and  materials  from  our  culture  to  incorporate  into  the 
materials  of  the  pack. 

e)  compiling  samples  of  good  practices  from  the  participants  into  a 
resource  book. 

f)  recruiting  trainers  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  schools  for  staff 
development. 

111.  LESSONS  LEARNED 

This  section  of  the  paper  will  present  lessons  learned  and  conclusions  reached  by  the 
trainers  in  relation  to  participants,  implementation,  administration  and  follow-up. 

A.  Participants 

One  of  the  main  features  ofthe  workshop  is  the  breaking  down  of  barriers  between 
the  participants  and  achieving  a team  spirit  or  a sense  of  cohesiveness.  This  is  a 
preUminary  condition  for  school  reform  because  cliange  is  a social  process  (Fullan, 
1982).  Changing  practices  involves  taking  risks  (Ainscow,  1596)  and  unless  tliere  is  a 
supportive  and  non-judgmental  environment  between  those  involved  in  making  changes, 
innovation  will  be  hard  to  achieve  (Lang,  McBeath,  & Hebert,  1995).  The  workshop  has 
laid  the  groundwork  and  the  school  just  has  to  take  off  from  there. 

With  the  breaking  down  of  social  barriers  and  the  building  of  positive  social 
relationships,  first  year  teachers  and  new  teachers  to  the  school  have  always  given 
feedback  on  how  comfortable  they  feel  about  starting  work  at  the  school  after 
participating  in  the  workshop.  Clark  and  Cutler(1990)point  out  how  difficult  it  is  at  for 
new  teachers  and  first  year  teachers  to  fit  in  socially  with  the  other  teachers. 

Professionally,  they  feel  threatened  and  have  to  prove  themselves.  The  social 
processes  of  the  workshop  and  the  pairing  up  of  teachers  for  the  assignments  are  factors 
that  faciUtate  the  socialization  of  these  teachers  into  the  new  school  environment.  In  fact, 
by  the  third  day  one  rarely  observes  loners  during  the  breaks. 

As  teachers  participate  in  discussions  on  the  teachiiig/learning  process,  indirectly 
they  are  getting  feedback  on  their  own  abiUties  to  teach  which  increases  their  awareness 
of  what  is  going  on  in  their  classrooms.  This  gives  teachers  a sense  of  empowerment 
which  helps  them  make  intelUgent  choices  concerning  their  practices  (Clark  &Cutler, 
1990). 

Another  factor  that  helps  teachers  develop  their  abilities  to  recall,  analyse,  evaluate  is 
keeping  a learning  journal  (Lang,  McBeath,  &Hebert,  1995).  At  the  end  of  each  day,  the 
participants  are  allotted  some  time  to  register  their  thoughts  in  a learning  journal 
Although  the  purpose  of  the  learning  journal  is  explained  at  the  begimiing  of  the 
workshop  and  a ha^out  is  distributed,  many  participants  find  this  to  be  a difficult  task. 

From  the  assignmerits  the  teachers  implemented,  the  trainers  noticed  creativity  in 
their  attempts  to  meet  the  needs  of  special  students  by  making  some  modifications  to  the 
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curriculuiii,changQS  is  their  leaching  methods  and  changing  the  level  of  their 
expectations  of  their  students.  This  is  what  Hegarty(1992)  suggests  teachers  need  to  be 
trained  to  do  so  as  to  cater  to  student  diversity  in  their  classrooms. 

Creativity  of  the  teachers  was  also  demonstrated  in  some  of  the  assignments  when 
teachers  of  different  subject  areas,  such  as  science  and  physical  education  or  Arabic  end 
art,  integrated  both  subjects  for  the  teaching  of  a unit  and  in  so  doing  enriching  the 
teaching  of  both  subjects. 

The  degree  of  acceptance  by  the  participants  of  the  methods  and  ideas  of  the  pack 
depends  on  whether  the  participants  were  told  to  attend  the  workshop  as  opposed  to  them 
choosing  to  attend  or  are  chosen  to  attend  as  a privilege. 

B.  Implementation 

We  have  learned  how  important  the  preparatory  stage  is  for  the  success  of  the 
workshop.  As  the  goals,  methods  and  content  of  the  pack  are  discussed , the  needs, 
structure  and  resources  of  the  school  becomes  clearer  to  the  trainers,  which  helps  in 
designing  the  content  of  the  workshop.  In  addition,  knowing  whether  the  school  lays 
more  importance  to  the  concept  of  inclusion  and  catering  for  special  needs'  students  or  to 
the  concept  of  Improving  the  quahty  of  education  for  all  is  also  important.  The 
difference  between  the  two  is  subtle,  but  it  makes  a difference  on  where  the  emphasis  is 
put. 

When  we  compare  the  results  between  school-based  training  and  multi-school 
training,  the  former  has  been  more  effective  in  achieving  changes  in  practices.  This  is 
confirmed  by  Clark  and  Culture  ( 1990)  who  state  that  if  a school  is  striving  for 
improvement  and  mnovation,  it  has  to  work  towards  creating  a cohesive  group,  where 
teachers  work  together  and  not  in  isolation.  This  cannot  be  achieved  by  training  a select 
few  but  by  taking  on  a school-wide  approacli. 

C.  Administration  and  follow-up 

Two  areas  that  are  closely  linked  to  each  other  and  that  need  more  work  on  our  pert 
are  getting  the  administrations  of  the  schools  to  participate  in  the  workshops  and 
developing  a more  systematic  way  for  the  administration  to  follow-up  and  support,  their 
staff  in  attempting  innovations. 

A clause  has  been  included  in  the  contract  which  requests  the  participation  of  the 
principal  or  coordinators  or  heads  of  departments  in  the  workshop,  however  this  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  get  them  to  participate.  When  planning  the  workshop  with  the  school, 
this  is  discussed  and  agreed  upon.  However,  only  two  principals  have  done  so.  It  is  due 
to  the  positive  effect  of  their  presence  that  we  have  been  trying  to  involve  administrators, 
not  only  for  building  a go^  relationship  with  their  teachers  but  also  for  follow-up 
purposes. 

FuUan  (1982)  states  that  one  of  the  reasons  in-service  training  may  fail  is  the  lack  of 
follow-up  of  teachers  to  attempt  new  practices.  When  training  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
inclusion,  Udvare-Solner  (1995)  stipulates  that  few  teachers  can  put  into  practice  new 
methods  on  their  own  Fullan  (1982)  proposes  that  an  outsider  who  works  with  teachers 
to  help  with  the  process  of  translating  new  learning  into  practice  may  be  a successful 
measure  for  school  reform.  Jangira  (1995)  cites  a school  in  India  that  used  the  UNESCO 
pack  over  a period  of  two  years  so  that  the  reform  process  in  the  school  was  a gradual 
one.  We  have  included  assigiunents  and  follow-up  meetings  in  school-based  workshops 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  teachers  start  new  practices  and  encouraging  them  in  their 
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attenq)ts.  However,  we  may  have  to  consider  other  options  of  involvement  with  the 
school  for  more  than  one  semester  so  as  to  insure  more  lasting  changes. 

IV.  REFLECTIONS 

When  reviewing  some  of  the  literature  on  staff  development,  one  realizes  why  the 
UNESCO  Teacher  Education  Resource  Pack  is  proving  to  be  a successful  means  for 
achieving  school  reform  in  relation  to  students  with  special  needs.  Fullan  ( 1982) 
suggests  that  professional  development  of  teachers  should  focus  on  two  levels;  the 
cogmtive  and  the  practical.  The  goal  of  the  pack  is  exactly  that  to  give  the  participant 
the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  his  belief  and  his  practices  in  relation  to  special  needs' 
students. 

Two  main  assumptions  of  the  pack  are  that  reflection  and  collaboration  should  go 
liand  in  hand  to  achieve  innovation  (Ainscow,  1995).  Reflection  is  a process  that  many 
are  advocating  as  a necessary  component  of  staff  development  programs.  Clark  and 
Cutler  (1990)call  for  "reflective  practitioners".  Although  teachers  should  be  trained  in 
teaching  skills,  they  need  to  be  given  the  opportunities  to  think  about  teaching  situations, 
analyze  what  they  do  and  how  this  affects  the  learning  of  their  students.  Both  Fullan  ( 
1982)  and  Lang,  Beach  and  Hebert  ( 1995)  describe  reflection  as  a constant  going  back 
and  forth  from  theory  to  practice  and  practice  to  theory.  Hence  the  notion  that  through 
reflection,  staff  development  is  an  ongoing  process. 

This  process  of  continuous  growth  can  not  be  done  by  a teacher  alone.  It  requires  a 
supportive,  non-threatening  environment  (Lang,  Beach  &Hebert,  1995)  where  teachers 
share  experiences,  solve  problems  together,  and  experiment  with  new  methods.  Fullan 
(1982)  cites  Joyce  and  Showers'  five  basic  components  of  staff  development;  theory, 
demonstration,  practice,  feedback,  andapplication  with  peer  coaching,  all  of  which  are 
essential  features  of  the  pack. 

In  the  final  analysis,  if  quaUty  education  is  the  goal  of  effective  schools,  Clark  and 
Cutler  (1990)  state;  "The  nature  of  the  relationships  among  the  adults  who  inhabit  a 
school  has  more  todo  with  a school's  quality  and  character,  the  accomplishments  of  its 
pupils,  and  the  professionalism  of  its  teachers  than  does  any  other  factor."  And  that  is 
one  of  the  aims  tliat  the  UNESCO  pack  strives  for. 
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THETHIRTY  SETTLEMENT  PROJECT 


Dr.  AnatKainan 
Israel  Ministry  Of  Education 
Israel 


The  Thirty  Settlements  Project-  The  Central  Concepts 

The  Thirty  Settlements  Project  is  one  of  the  central  projects  run  by  the  Ministry  of 
Education.  It  is  a comprehensive  intervention  program  operating  in  the  education 
systems  of  some  35  communities  in  Israel. 

The  settlements  were  chosen  because  the  Ministiy  considered  that  they  liad  not  yet 
realized  to  the  full  their  educational  potential.  These  settlements  are  very  heterogeneous, 
ranging  from  the  very  large  (with  populations  in  excess  of  150,000)  to  the  very  small, 
include  Jewish,  Arab,  and  Druze  communities,  are  spread  all  over  the  country,  and 
represent  some  20%  of  the  total  IsraeU  population. 

The  Ministiy  of  Education  issued  a pubUc  tender  to  bodies  such  as  universities, 
colleges,  and  educational  consultants.  Tlie  tender  invited  proposals  for  "holistic" 
intervention  that,  with  tlie  cooperation  of  the  local  education  ^sterns,  would  lead  to 
improvements  in  their  hmctioning.  It  was  assumed  that  the  goals  and  programs  would 
differ  from  conununity  to  community,  dependent  on  tlieir  unique  characteristics. 
Nonetheless,  common  goals  were  also  set,  such  as  raisiiig  leariimg  attainment  levels, 
elimination  of  discriminatory  or  stigmatizing  frameworks,  developing  local  educational 
leadership,  and  pooling  of  resources. 

In  addition  to  applying  to  external  bodies  via  the  tender,  units  within  the  Ministry 
were  also  approached  to  propose  such  programs.  Finally,  twelve  external  bodies  were 
selected,  as  well  as  a mrmberofMinistry  units,  and  together,  these  were  offered  to  the 
local  ^sterns  to  act  as  cooperative  intervention  agents.  Each  settlement  set  up  a steering 
committee,  chaired  by  the  head  of  the  local  authority 

Of  all  the  Ministry  of  Education's  projects,  the  Thirty  Settlements  Project  is  imique  in 
terms  of  its  approach  to  the  processes  of  change  in  education  systems.  The  project 
focuses  on  two  central  concepts,  "rebuilding"  and  "holistic  viewpoint"  The  integration 
of  these  two  concepts  creates  a special  strategy  for  change,  "in  opposition"  to  the  classic 
organizational  cultirre  of  a centralized  education  system,  such  as  that  of  the  state  of 
Israel.  Herein  is  entailed  the  main  chance  for  real  change,  but  also  the  weak  points  that 
are  Uable  to  afflict  the  project. 

The  Concept  of  "Rebuilding" 

1.  Until  the  dominant  strategy  for  bringing  about  change  in  centraUzed 
education  systems  was  called  "Research,  Development  and  Diffusion 
(RD&D)."  According  to  this  ^proach,  some  center  conducts  research  and 
discovers  new  knowledge  (such  as  in  the  field  of  cognitive  psychology).  As 
a result  of  this  basic  research,  educational  applications  are  developed  (such 
as  new  pedagogical  methods),  the  development  is  carried  out  in  the  central 
branch  of  the  Ministiy  of  Education,  or  at  a university,  and  after  its 
conclusion,  preparations  are  made  to  distribute  the  new  ideas  to  the  local 
systems  by  means  of  leaflets,  seminars,  new  educational  materials,  and  so 
on. 
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During  the  seventies,  researchers  who  were  specializing  in  the  subject 
began  to  introduce  changes,  noting  the  fact  that  the  desired  change  was 
frequently  not  accomplished,  or  was  incorporated  in  the  system  in  a 
distorted  fashion.  It  therefore  became  apparent  that  the  RD&D  approach  was 
inefficient.  One  of  the  chief  researchers  in  the  field  was  Ernest  House.  He 
tried  to  characterize  the  reasons  for  the  failure  of  RD&D.  "The  RD&D 
approach  deprives  the  professionals  in  the  field  the  power  of  initiative.  This 
approach  is  only  justified  if  one  believes  that  the  person  in  the  field  is 
passive  and  will  not  take  the  initiative  himself" 

The  RD&D  paradigm  immediately  places  the  person  in  the  field  in  the 
position  of  a consumer  to  whom  one  sells  a product,  and  who  only  has  the 
choice  of  buying  or  rejecting.  In  general,  he  exerts  the  only  power  that 
remains  to  him — by  not  buying. 

In  other  words,  the  nature  of  the  communications  between  the  center  and 
the  field,  mainly  unidirectional  from  the  top  down,  and  tlie  distribution  of 
power  from  the  (strong)  center  to  the  (weak)  field,  causes  the  dissemination 
of  the  desired  change  to  fail. 

2.  This  analysis  brought  many  groups  to  accept  the  thesis  that  significant  change 
can  only  occur  when  the  communications  are  two-way  and  symmetrical  and 
when  the  field  is  empowered.  This  direction  of  this  thinking  represented  a 
principal  emphasis  in  the  movement  that  developed  in  the  eighties- 
"Rebuilding"  as  a basis  for  reform  in  educatioa 

According  to  this  concept,  a change  is  not  brought  to  the  field,  but  is  wrought  (at 
least  in  part)  by  tlie  field  itself.  Tliis  has  two  prominent  advantages:  first,  every  local 
education  system  knows  its  own  special  problems  better  than  the  far-off  center,  so 
there  is  a reasonable  chance  that  the  changes  it  proposes  will  be  relevant.  Second,  the 
empowered  field  feels  responsible  for  the  changes  it  has  itself  proposed,  and 
therefore  it  has  a higher  commitment  to  carrying  them  out  successfully  th^  when  the 
proposal  comes  from  above. 

One  can  note  two  aspects  of  the  concept  of  "Rebuilding,"  in  the  sense  discussed 


a.  It  is  an  act  of  decentrahzation — the  center  declares  a reform  and  disburses 
much  authority  to  the  field  (the  term  "field"  also  includes  parents), 

b.  It  involves  cooperation  between  a settlement  and  an  academic  or  research 
agent  this  idea  is  based  on  the  idea  of  "School/University  Partnership," 
according  to  which  conununication  networks  are  set  up  between  lo^ 
education  systems  (or  individual  schools)  and  external  centers  that  cany 
out  research  or  consultation  (they  are  often,  but  not  necessarily,  sited  in 
universities).  The  intention  is  not  the  well-known  situation  in  which  a 
university  "exploits"  the  field  as  a site  or  laboratory  for  its  research.  Here, 
there  is  true  cooperation,  anchored  in  a formal  agreement  that  determines 
full  partnership  in  decision-making  and  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  the 
local  system. 


here: 
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Only  thus  is  it  possible  to  speak  of  Rebuilding.  The  academic  center 
contributes  its  expertise  and  ability  "to  drum  to  a different  beat,"  to  challenge  the 
basic  assun^)tions  of  the  ^stem,  and  to  offer  alternative  approaches,  and  it  is  not 
part  of  the  existing  hierarchy  of  authority.  It  has  no  formal  authority  to  impose  in 
will  on  the  local  system. 

Rebuilding  has  many  strategic  advantages  for  bringing  about  changes.  However,  it 
has  one  conspicuous  disadvantage:  it  conflicts  with  the  order  of  power-sharing  deeply 
rooted  in  the  system's  organizational  culture,  and  so  invites  opposition  and  hostile 
actions  from  those  whose  power  is  reduced  under  the  new  conditions.  It  is  worth 
recalling  another  strategy  intended  to  overcome  the  difficulties  deriving  from  the  RD&D 
methods.  I refer  to  "Improved  RD&D,"  formulated  in  this  country  by  Shevah  Eden  in  his 
book,  "Carrying  oirt  Changes  in  Education"  (1978).  The  idea  is  to  create  a new  role- 
instructor,  moderator,  liaison — ^who  acts  as  representative  for  the  change  developed  by 
the  center.  He  (or  she)  comes  to  the  field  and  takes  into  account  its  special  properties 
when  he  introduces  the  change,  learns  from  the  difficulties  encountered,  and  provides 
feedback  to  the  rest  of  the  center  where  the  program  is  suitably  corrected.  He  then 
returns  to  the  field  with  the  revised  program,  and  so  on.  The  instructiorral  frameworks  of 
various  units  in  the  college  are  birilt  on  this  concept. 

The  Thirty  Settlements  project  has  not  favored  "Rebuilding"  over  "Improved 
RD&D,"  and,  in  reaUty,  has  tri^  out  each  method  in  different  communities. 

The  Concept  of  "Holism" 

Another  researcher  who  tried  to  explain  the  failure  of  the  RD&D  strategy  in 
education  is  Sarson,  in  his  classic  book,  "The  Cirlttue  of  School  and  the  Problem  of 
Change."  His  explanation  was  different:  he  claimed  there  is  a tendency  to  try  to  bring 
about  individual  changes  without  taking  the  overall  culture  of  the  school  into  account 
The  agent  of  the  change  tries  to  alter  one  component  within  this  culture,  while  leaving  all 
the  other  components  in  place.  The  school  culture  therefore  rejects  the  proposed  change. 

Sarson  maintains  that  if  one  wishes  to  bring  about  a change  in  a school,  one  must  try 
to  change  the  overall  culture  in  a comprehensive  marmer.  In  other  words,  "a  change  must 
be  holistic,  altering  the  school  culture  from  condition  A to  condition  B":  the  problem  is 
that  sitch  a change  require  a great  investment  of  energy,  and  since  it  involves  many 
changes,  carries  the  danger  of  dissipating  that  energy.  That  is  to  say,  the  investment  in  a 
change  in  any  one  direction  will  not  reach  "critical  mass." 

The  solution  is  to  identify,  from  among  all  the  elements;  tire  most  central  and  basic 
one  that  constitutes  the  core  that  unifies  all  of  the  ^stem's  culture.  One  should  then 
invest  most  of  the  effort  in  changing  it  In  other  words,  the  holistic  approach  proposes 
that  one  choose  which  elements  not  to  tackle.  In  Sarson's  opinion,  by  focusing  on  the 
central  element  the  whole  culture  will  imdergo  change. 

The  difference  between  the  two  strategies  is  that  in  the  first  the  agent  attempting  the 
change  chooses  the  element  most  important  to  him  from  among  all  the  others,  while  in 
the  second,  the  element  is  chosen  with  regard  to  the  overall  culture  of  the  tystent  and  is 
designed  to  lead  to  changes  in  all  the  componoits  cormected  to  this  culture. 

Thus,  the  term  "holism"  is  interpreted  not  as  an  attempt  to  deal  with  everything,  but 
as  a cultural,  systemic  approach  that  focuses  on  the  cardinal  element. 

The  Strategy  for  Change  Adopted  by  the  Thirty  Settlements  Project 

The  Thirty  Settlements  Project  is  run  according  to  the  following  principles: 


1 . Each  settlement  selected  for  the  project  is  offered  an  intervention  agent 

2.  This  agent  is  supposed  to  work  in  cooperation  with  the  local  agents. 

3.  The  intervening  agent  identifies  central  problems  in  the  system  and  proposes  a 
program  of  action  to  rectify  the  situatioa 

4.  This  program  must  be  agreed  to  by  the  local  steering  committee,  that  will  also 
follow  the  developments  as  the  program  is  in  operatiotL 

5.  The  program  is  headed  by  the  head  of  the  local  authorify 

6.  In  order  to  actualize  this  program,  efforts  will  be  made  to  pool  educational 
resources. 

7.  As  an  integral  part  of  the  program,  the  intervener  will  offer  ways  to  guarantee  that 
the  changes  liave  a lasting  effect  after  the  project  comes  to  an  end. 

8.  In  most  of  the  settlements,  the  intervening  agent  is  external  (university,  college, 
private  conqmy,  public  organization  dealing  with  education,  aM  so  on). 

9.  In  a number  of  places  (Beer-Sheva,  Bat-Yam,  Rosh  Ha'Ayyin,  Or-Yehuda,  Givat 
Ze'ev,  and  Neve  Ya'akov  in  Jerusalem)  the  intervening  agertf  is  internal,  that  is  a 
unit  or  representative  group  from  the  Ministry  of  Educatioa 

The  above  nine  principles  indicate,  in  fact,  the  way  in  which  the  Thirfy  Settlements 
project  attenq)ts  to  cany  out  and  combine  the  theoretical  ideas  we  have  described 
regarding  Rebuilding  and  Holism.  First,  the  project  places  the  local  education  system 
and  head  of  the  local  authorify  at  the  center  of  the  general  effort.  This  finds  expression, 
first,  in  the  name  given  to  the  project,  and  in  its  relationship  to  the  settlements  period 
Second,  principles  5 and  6 dictate  that  the  head  of  the  local  authorify  will  rhair  the 
steering  committee,  and  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  pool  communify  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  project.  The  term  Holism,  in  its  focused  and  limited  meaning  has  guided 
us,  as  indicated  in  principle  3,  that  actually  expresses  in  the  phrase  "identifies  central 
problems  in  the  system,"  the  idea  of  concentrating  on  a cardinal  element 

In  the  settlements  working  with  an  external  agent  (principles  1 to  8),  cmphasit  is 
placed  on  the  cooperation  between  the  academic  agent  and  the  local  ones.  Complete 
cooperation  is  stressed  in  principle  2,  while  the  authorization  and  follow-up  of  the 
steering  committee  (principle  4)  indicate  flie  desirable  empowerment  of  the  local  agents, 
as  required  by  the  concept  of  Rebuilding.  Reinforcement  of  this  trend  to  empowerment  is 
suggested  by  principle  7,  that  refers  to  preserving  the  effect  after  the  external  agent  has 
departed.  Here  there  is  an  assumption  that,  with  the  departure  of  the  external  agent, 
complete  lesponsibilify  for  continued  operations  devolves  on  the  local  agents,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  term. 

The  concept  of  Improved  RD&D  is  contained  in  principle  9:  the  assumption  here  is 
that  when  representatives  of  the  Ministry  take  on  the  lesponsibilify  of  leading  the  project 
for  change,  they  act  decisively.  Their  formal  authorify  derives  fiom  the  Ministry's 
accepted  lines  of  communication  and  instructional  forces.  The  reason  we  did  not  a 
decisive  choice  between  Rebuilding  and  Inqiroved  RD&D,  is  that  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  clear  evidence  that  one  of  the  two  strategies  is  more  efficient.  (Although  we 
wanted  the  division  of  the  two  strategies  between  the  settlements  to  be  more  equal,  a 
lack  of  sufficient  Mimstry  units,  which  could  accept  responsibilify  for  intervention, 
prevented  this  h^pening.)  When  the  project  finally  ends,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  if 
conclusions  can  be  drawn  regarding  this  matter. 
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Examples  of  the  Running  of  Strategies  for  Change  in  the  Settlements 

The  Thitty  Settlements  Project  is  in  full  swing.  It  is  too  early  to  draw  hard  and  fast 
conclusions  what  is  happening  in  the  field.  The  project  is  also  very  fluid:  in  a 
certain  settlement  we  thought  the  program  was  about  to  fail,  when  a sudden  turn-about 
occurred.  In  another  place,  we  thought  the  program  was  proceeding  well,  and  major 
problems  have  suddenly  appeared 

Nevertheless,  we  would  like  to  present  four  examples,  all  from  different  settlements 
that  demonstrate  various  aspects  of  the  theoretical  problems  that  we  discussed.  These 
examples  will  help  the  reader  to  have,  at  least,  a partial  sense  of  the  project  as  it  is  in 
midstreara 
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1.  The  Holistic  Approach 


A.  This  is  a model  of  intervention  spread  throughout  a whole  community 
education  system  and  dealing  with  one  central  subject  -transforming  the 
mission  of  immigrant  absorption  into  a lever  for  promoting  growth  in  the 
urban  education  system  following  the  wave  of  inunigration  in  recent  years. 
The  immigrant  pupils  comprised  27%  of  the  student  population  in  the  town, 
when  the  intervening  body  enter  the  picture.  In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that 
during  the  next  few  years,  the  town  will  absorb  many  more  new  citizens 
(immigrants  and  veterans).  Realizing  the  fact  that  the  absorption  of  a high 
proportion  of  new  inhabitants  can  bring  about  a major  (positive)  change  in 
the  system,  if  it  is  properly  prepared,  provided  the  goal  for  the  model  for 
intervention. 


The  aim  of  the  intervening  agent  focused  on  changing  the  local  culture 
from  a situation  in  which  the  town  kept  having  to  play  catch-up  after  changes 
resulting  from  the  rapidly  increasing  population,  to  a situation  in  which 
changes  were  expected,  identified,  and  prepared-for  in  advance. 
Understanding  that  the  town  was  sure  to  continue  to  absorb  masses  of  new 
citizens  determined  the  decision  of  the  intervening  agent  to  invest  greatly  in 
developing  the  local  infrastructure  (manpower,  work  plans,  equipment,  etc.) 
and  to  provide  a solid  basis  for  the  new  operating  method  of  the  local 
subsystems  in  order  to  create  continuity  after  the  end  of  the  program 

The  method  of  development  is  bas^  on  the  principle  that  the  existence  of 
a shared  focal  point,  shared  by  all  the  education  systems  in  the  town,  will  be 
an  essential  factor  for  the  fact  that  success  in  each  one  of  them  will  link  up 
with  success  in  others  and  create  a lever  for  the  flourishing  of  the  overall 
system.  Therefore,  the  method  of  operation  that  was  chosen  included  parallel 
woiking  in  a considerable  number  of  sectors. 

Dealing  with  immigrant  absorption  is  a direct  objective  for  the  intervener, 
while  being,  at  the  same  time,  an  exemplary  means  for  transmitting  siqterior 
work  tools,  improved  work  plans,  and  a better  trained  work  force  all  this 
towards  developing  an  infiastructure  that  will  allow  for  the  continued 
efficient  absorption  of  new  citizens  (immigrants  and  veterans)  after  the 
intervener  completes  the  assignment. 

The  activities  involved  in  the  development  of  the  infiastracture  include 
commumcating  theoretic  tools  by  means  of  instances  not  coimected  with  the 
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place,  and  by  tackling  the  problems  arising  in  local  personal  experiences  by 
means  of  the  new  techniques. 

A central  strategy  involves  the  mapping  of  the  whole  system  connected 
with  education  and  immigrant  absorption  in  education,  in  order  to  learn  who 
are  the  policy  and  decision-makers.  This  makes  it  easier  to  create  a tool  to 
review  the  current  situation,  and  to  determine  further  goals  and  the  direction 
in  which  activities  should  proceed.  The  mapping  is  also  intended  to  give  the 
town's  decision  makers  tools  to  improve  the  decision  making  processes,  and 
provide  initial  data  with  which  to  compare  the  data  to  be  collected  later  oa 
In  addition,  the  intervener  acts  to  develop  procedures  for  renewal — 
parallel  learning  structures  at  the  urban  level  including  a number  of  forums  in 
each  of  which  there  are  holders  of  specific  offices  in  the  town.  The 
participants  in  the  forums  meet  to  study  the  complex  problems  jointly,  to 
re-evaluate  them,  to  reinforce  the  connections  between  the  office  holders, 
and  as  support  and  consultation  groups.  Each  forum  is  helped  by  part  of  the 
mapping,  according  to  its  area  of  interest. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a two-stage  intervention  dealing  directly 
with  immigrant  absorption  while,  at  the  same  time,  contributing  to  the 
acquiring  of  better  work  tools.  A framework  was  developed  for  recruitment, 
organizing,  assignment,  training,  and  follow-up  of  "bridges  between 
cultures"  in  schools  and  kindergartens.  This  complex  system  creates  a new 
urban  network,  the  quahty  of  the  work  of  which  is  guaranteed.  At  the  same 
time,  it  provides  a means  for  the  further  development  of  tools  to  ensure 
quality  management  of  the  work  force. 

Other  areas  in  which  the  intervener  operates  include: 

1.  In  schools:  personal  help  and  advisory  services  for  the  head,  an 
absorption  team,  inter-cultural  bridging,  encouraging  cultural 
continuation  and  use  of  the  mother  tongue. 

2.  In  kindergartens  with  at  least  nine  immigrant  children:  in  each 
kindergarten  a cultural  worker  operates  to  create  bridges  with  the 
appropriate  immigrant  group  The  kindergarten  teacher  sits  on  the 
"Infancy"  forum,  while  her  assistant  takes  a special  course  in  the 
teachers'  seminar.  Work  is  undertaken  with  tlie  parents. 

3.  In  the  further  education  system:  tliere  are  study  centers  to 
complement  the  regular  teaching  system  by  means  of  intensive 
activities  designed  to  improve  the  learning  and  social  state  of 
immigrant  children  in  d^ger  of  dropping  out.  Advice  and 
information  services  are  provided  for  immigrant  youth  and  their 
parents  regarding  planning  for  the  future  and  for  professional 
training. 

As  a means  of  hdping  to  rehabilitate  immigrant  youth  who  have 
dropped  out  of  the  education  system:  children  selected  for  the  program 
learn,  in  the  first  stage,  just  the  following  subjects:  the  mother  tongue, 
Hd)rew,  English,  history,  and  mathematics.  Only  the  Hebrew  teacher 
do^  not  speak  the  children's  mother  tongue.  Another  program  involves  a 
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special  study  ' track  allowing  graduates  to  receive  a diploma  as  a sports 
instructor  for  alienated  immigrant  youth.  The  intervener  offers 
opportunities  for  excellence  by  running  programs  such  as  a school  for 
excellence  in  athletics,  to  improve  the  status  of  immigrant  youth  (the 
teachers  are  mostly  from  the  same  counhy  of  origin).  A center  for 
research  studies  by  outstanding  immigrant  youth  has  also  been  set  up, 
with  teams  of  veteran  immigrants,  dealing  with  subjects  relevant  to  the 
community. 

In  parallel,  there  are  various  activities  in  a significant  number  of 
sectors,  centering  on  the  shared  locus  of  handling  the  mission  of 
absorption,  such  that  the  effect  of  each  will  combine  with  those  of  the 
others  to  CTeate  a perceptible  and  significant  momentum  in  the  local 
system. 

B.  This  model  of  intervention  focuses  on  handling  two  topics  only,  as  a 
means  of  bringing  about  a general  change  in  the  local  culture. 

After  investigating  the  needs  of  the  particular  settlement,  the  intervener 
diagnosed  a property  of  the  local  culture  as  a lack  of  motivation  and  lack  of 
individual  self-belief— but  also  agenerallackofbelief,  held  by  parents,  the 
community,  and,  especially,  the  teachers.  Creating  a cliange  in  the  local 
culture  requires  that  personal  abihties  be  demonstrated,  as  a result  of  the 
burgeoning  of  a sense  of  personal  responsibility  for  making  achievements 
and  a positive  motivation  for  acquiring  education. 

The  strategy  adopted  by  the  intervener  involved  focusing  on  two  subjects 
only,  diagnosed  as  the  most  significant  in  the  community.  It  was  assumed 
that  success  regarding  these  two  would  influence  the  whole  community  and 
help  solve  other  problems  uncovered  by  the  survey  of  needs.  This  follows  the 
holistic  approach  discussed  earUef. 

The  intervener  has  put  most  of  the  effort  first,  into  increasing  the  number 
of  students  entitled  to  a Bagrut  (matriculation)  diploma,  and  second,  on 
ensuring  the  reading  skills  of  every  student.  The  work  at  both  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  process  has  been  highly  intensive  and  appUed  directly  to  the 
pupils.  Those  included  in  less  intensive  activities  include  the  teachers,  the 
parents  of  the  pupils  participating  in  the  two  programs,  and  on  the 
educational  management  in  the  settlement 

In  the  first  year  of  the  project,  the  intervener  discovered  that  the  school 
involved  intended  to  submit  only  one  pupil  for  the  bagrut  examination.  He 
decided  to  take  about  twenty  12th  grade  pupils  who  had  not  been  planned  to 
take  the  bagrut  and  gave  them  intensive  instmction  in  each  of  the  subjects  on 
the  curriculum  separately, , outside  the  school  environs  and  in  a prestigious 
place  This  is  in  line  with  the  view  that  a change  in  the  learning  envirorunent 
is  required  for  a dramatic  effect  on  a graduate's  success.  To  start  with,  the 
pupils  studied  for  four  hours  per  day  only  the  subject  they  feared  the  most 
mathematics.  After  they  had  had  an  internal  exam,  they  moved  on  to  learn 
English  intensively,  while  continuing  to  study  mathematics  for  two  hours  per 
week.  This  approach  was  followed  for  five  subjects.  The  number  of  hours  per 
day  increased  prior  to  the  formal  examinations,  culminating  in  concentrated, 
closed,  study  camps  in  which  they  studied  fix)m  morning  to  night.  The  pupils 
then  took  their  bagrut  examinations  on  the  due  dates. 
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Initially,  the  teachers  in  the  school  were  highly  suspicious  of  the  program 
and  even  tried  to  cause  it  to  fail.  Nevertheless,  they  followed  the  progress  of 
the  pupils  with  interest.  Later  on,  interested  teachers  were  invited  to  study  in 
an  external  framework.  A change  took  place  in  the  sense  of  expectation  of 
both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  school  decided  to  submit  a significantly 
greater  number  of  pupils  for  the  bagrut  in  the  following  year.  The  work  of  the 
intervener  with  the  parents  of  the  participating  pupils  started  even  before  they 
began  their  studies.  A representative  of  the  intervening  agent  visited  every 
home  in  order  to  "reveal"  to  the  parents  the  possibilities  for  success  in  the 
bagrut  and  to  convince  the  parents  of  the  importance  of  such  success,  of  the 
need  to  release  their  children  fi*om  their  share  in  household  duties,  and  to 
support  them  in  their  intensive  studies  prior  to  the  exams.  During  the  months 
of  preparation,  meetings  with  the  parents  were  convened,  so  they  could  hear 
about  the  progress  being  made,  and  learn  how  to  provide  their  children  with 
suitable  support  The  involvement  of  the  parents  in  their  children's  studies 
represents  a major  revolution  in  this  community. 

One  can  view  this  revolution  as  an  example  of  Rebuilding,  in  tliat  power 
was  redistributed  to  include  the  parents.  The  intervener  continues  to 
follow-up  the  pupils'  progress  with  a view  to  completing  their  education,  and 
to  preparing  them  as  young  leaders  in  the  conmuuiity — ^as  a future  cadre  of 
teachers  in  the  community,  in  order  to  significantly  enlarge  the  number  of 
teachers  who  are  local  residents  (today,  of  123  teachers,  only  9 are  residents), 
and  thus  to  lead  to  greater  local  independence  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

As  noted  above,  the  second  of  the  two  areas  on  which  the  intervener 
concentrated  was  that  of  acquiring  fundamental  reading  skills.  Since  it 
became  clear  that  many  pupils  lack  reading  skills,  the  intervener  collected 
suitable  literature,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  school,  and,  using  a phonetic 
approach,  developed  specially  understandable  learning  material  based  on 
pictures  and  topics  relevant  to  the  lives  of  the  children.  The  program  operates 
in  2nd  grade  classes  in  which  the  children  are  not  yet  reading.  A^istant 
teachers  have  been  added  to  these  classes,  and  the  pupils  learn  in  shufy 
groups,  rather  than  by  the  frontal  method  used  up  till  now.  Also,  pupils  from 
the  3rd  grade  having  difficulty  are  being  given  reinforcement  in  learning 
centers  run  by  the  intervener  after  school  hours. 

Graduates  of  the  bagrut  program  and  good  12th  graders  teach  in  these 
centers.  This  gives  them  some  recompense  and  encourages  them  to  take  up 
teaching.  In  addition,  thq^  constitute  a model  for  the  younger  pupils  to 
emulate.  There  is  center  for  learning  in  each  school.  Four  of  the  elementary 
school  teachers  in  the  settlement  guide  the  work  in  the  centers.  Those 
teachers  who  have  reading  programs  in  their  classes  are  receiving  close 
instruction  on  how  to  teach  reading  skills,  while  also  learning  the 
methodology  of  teaching  study  groups.  In  addition,  there  are  further 
education  courses  in  one  of  the  schools  on  the  subject  of  reading.  The 
intervener  has  set  up  a support  group  for  parents  of  the  participating  children, 
in  order  to  bring  to  their  attention  the  importance  of  reacting,  and  to  give 
them  the  tools  with  which  to  work  with  their  children  and  with  the  school. 

Positive  results  from  the  work  of  these  programs  reflect  also  on  the  other 
subjects  revealed  by  the  survey  as  in  ne^  of  attention;  reduction  in  the 
number  of  subjects,  increased  parental  involvement,  the  growth  of  a sense  of 
responsibility  for  learning  among  the  pupils,  parents,  and  teachers. 
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reinforcement  of  community  commitment  towards  the  future  of  the  school 
climate  aial  its  betterment. 

One  year  after  the  start  of  the  experiment,  it  is  clear  that  there  is,  in  the 
community,  a desire  to  succeed,  and  a positive  regard  for  the  importance  of 
gaining  an  education.  The  number  of  pupils  who  believe  that  they  can 
succeed  has  substantially  increased,  the  parents  have  begun  to  demand  their 
rights  from  the  education  ^stem,  and  some  of  the  teachers  have  been 
brought  to  recognize  and  beUeve  in  the  powers  of  the  children  to  succeed. 

An  Example  of  Rebuilding 

A.  A model  of  the  plaiming  of  the  organization  of  the  school  according  to 
"Education  Clusters".  Following  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
"equivalency"  (a  combination  of  a pilot  scheme  and  a "hoUstic  project") 
together  with  the  start  of  the  hoUstic  project,  the  community  decided  to 
prepare  a pilot  scheme  for  the  education  ^stem.  The  establishment  of 
communication  lines  between  the  programs  acted  as  a lever  for 
considerable  educational  renewal  by  an  overall  reorganization  quite 
different  from  that  previously  in  place. 

The  basis  for  reorganization  is  the  concept  of  "Choice  in  Education," 
in  tlie  spirit  of  the  Inbar  Report.  The  principle  embodied  in  the  report  is 
that  offering  a choice  depends  on  the  abiUty  really  to  guarantee  a genuine 
choice.  Genuine  choice  depends  on  the  conditions  pertaining  in  the  area 
in  which  it  must  be  apphed,  on  the  equivalency  of  the  chosen 
components,  and  on  the  actu^  ability  to  make  a choice. 

The  planning  of  the  reorganization  was  based  on  exploiting  the  fact 
that  the  student  population  is  characterized  by  a lack  of  socio-economic 
polarization,  that  the  settlement  has  a large  number  of  children,  and  that 
the  schools  are  relatively  closely  sited.  The  whole  town  was  declared  to 
be  one  educational  area,  organized  into  "Educational  and  Cultural 
Clusters."  It  was  possible  to  create  eight  such  clusters  in  the  town.  Each 
cluster  contains  a number  of  kindergartens  (about  nine),  about  three 
elementary  schools,  and  one  comprehensive  high  school  with  both  a 
junior  high  and  an  iq)per  high  divisiorL 

The  clusters  niake  possible  the  choice  between  educational 
institutions  of  equal  worth  (in  physical  plant,  social,  and  educational 
content  terms),  each  of  which  emph^izes  a different  pedagogical 
approach.  That  is  to  say,  the  equivalency  of  the  clusters  can  te  measured 
according  to  components  that  can  be  quantitatively  assessed,  such  as 
physical  plant  and  staffing,  as  well  as  by  offering  equal  opportunities  to 
all  interested  parties  participating  in  the  town's  education  ^stem,  to  make 
use  of  whatever  methods  are  best  suited  to  them,  the  contents  or 
pedagogical  programs  they  prefer.  The  pupils  and  parents  can  choose  the 
cluster  tliat  seems  best  suited  to  their  ne^  and  desires,  with  no  regard  to 
their  home  address.  One  school  will  be  responsible  for  every  child  in 
every  cluster,  at  any  given  time,  regarding  educational  and  social  aspects, 
even  if  some  of  the  child's  studies  are  carried  out  in  a framework  outside 
the  actual  confines  of  the  institution,  whether  in  tlie  same  cluster,  or  in 
another.  Heads  and  teachers  will  also  be  reassigned  according  to  their 
choice  in  this  way,  their  opportunity  to  specialize  according  to  their 
talents  and  aspirations  will  be  ensured. 
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The  cluster  is  the  main  agent  fueling  the  drive  to  achieve  the 
educational  goals,  and  within  it,  its  own  special  educational  format  is 
created.  Within  the  cluster,  methodological  and  didactic  content  will  be 
developed  according  to  the  chosen  educational  approach,  and  will  be 
regulated  and  adjusted  during  the  progress  of  the  years  of  schooling  from 
kindergarten  to  the  end  of  second^  education.  Thus,  the  cluster  acts,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  to  fulfill  an  educational  world  view,  to  produce  a 
wide  range  of  contents  and  teaching  methods  appropriate  to  it,  and  also  in 
m^ging  and  developing  the  logistic  complex  for  all  the  institutions 
wjuiin  its  framework.  The  cluster  is  also  the  liaison  body  with  all  external 
bodies  relevant  to  the  operations  of  the  education  system. 

The  approaches  for  each  cluster  so  far  proposed  by  head  teachers 
include:  approaches  derived  from  a preferred  central  value  (such  as:  a 
cluster  bas^  on  choice  and  dialogue  in  societal  and  educational  areas;  a 
cluster  based  on  technological  culture  as  a relevant  foundation  for  the 
graduate;  a cluster  organized  around  the  principle  of  itself  supplying  a 
service,  and  adopting  a way  of  life  and  action  ^propriate  to  a philosophy 
of  service;  a cluster  centering  on  the  ouoils  as  a clients,  with  the  aim  of 
identifying  and  nurturing  their  particular  talents,  and  so  on),  approaches 
focusing  on  a certain  area  of  content  (such  as:  sport,  languages,  science, 
etc.),  approaches  centering  on  methodology  (such  as:  a cluster  based  on 
planning  for  individual  learning). 

The  organization  of  the  system  along  these  lines  is  likely  to  speed  up 
the  changes  in  the  town's  education  system,  changes  that  will  contribute 
to  directing  the  development  of  the  system  according  to  a general  and 
all-embracing  program  over  various  time  spans. 

B.  A model  of  one  steering  committee  in  a settlement  to  cover  all  the 
educational  programs  in  that  settlement,  for  the  purpose  of  planning  in 
concert  the  needs  and  goals  of  education,  and  in  order  to  apply  them  by 
means  of  pooling  resources. 

Introduction:  The  settlement  is  small,  isolated,  far  away  from  the  center  of  the  country, 
and  close  to  the  hostile  border  with  a neighboring  state.  It  has  no  secondary  school,  and 
the  children  are  bussed  to  variotrs  schools  in  the  vicinity.  The  youth  lacked  a guiding 
framework  for  their  activities,  and  demobilized  soldiers  coirld  find  no  sources  to 
stimirlate  them  to  return  to  live  in  the  settlement  The  sirrvey  of  needs  revealed  that  there 
is  a wide  gap  between  the  external  and  self-image  of  the  settlement  and  its  actual 
functioning. 

In  the  holistic  project,  it  was  decided  to  try  to  achieve  a "jump  up  the  ladder"  in 
improving  the  settlement's  self-image,  by  rapidly  instituting  a intervention  program  with 
the  age  group  IS  - 25.  The  method  of  action  was  characterized  by  a direct  personal 
approach  to  the  target  popirlatioa  First,  a unit  was  set  iq)  in  the  local  education  authority 
in  cooperation  with  the  conununity  center  and  under  tire  close  supervision  of  the 
intervention  coordinator  with  the  job  of  identifying  and  collecting  information  on  all  of 
the  settlement  youth,  their  achievements,  and  educational  and  social  problems.  The  unit 
maintains  contact  with  each  one  of  the  yoimg  people  and  the  institutions  in  which  they 
are  being  educated,  in  order  to  build  up  a system  of  personal  and  group  assistance,  a 
support  firamework  for  anyone  interested.  The  action  program  was  formulated  in 
conjimction  with  the  piqril,  parents,  educational  institution,  and  people  frx)m  the 
secondary  schooling  unit.  The  activities  are  carried  out  in  a special  enrichment  center  set 
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up  in  the  conununity  center,  hfest  of  tlie  instructors  are  students  who  express  openness 
and  desire  for  local  and  personal  change  and  who  are  similar  in  their  background  to  the 
youth  of  the  setdement,  and  are  thus  able  to  act  as  exemplars  of  the  fact  that  "you,  too, 
can  succeed."  The  model  for  instruction  is  based  on  personal  connection  between  the 
instructor  and  pupil,  and  on  the  instructor's  persotml  involvement  with  his  or  her  charges. 
The  instructors  are  trained  by  professionals  who  help  them  to  tackle  their  didactic  and 
pedagogical  problems.  An  expert  in  die  development  of  Uiinking  has  worked  widr  the 
pupils  in  order  to  diagnose  characterisdc  failures  in  their  thinking  processes,  and  to  root 
out  the  problem.  In  addition,  a system  of  permanent  meetings  was  set  up  with  the 
schools,  as  well  as  a structured  format  for  evaluation  and  follow-up  of  the  progress  of 
each  individual  pupil,  in  terms  of  the  goals  determined  for  them  in  light  of  their 
achievements.  The  parents  and  the  community  receive  regular  reports  on  the 
achievements  of  the  education  system,  with  the  purpose  of  encouraging  them  and 
promoting  their  involvement  In  parallel  to  these  activities,  a workshop  for  leaders  was 
instituted  to  develop  local  educational  leadership,  in  order  to  build  up  lines  of 
commumcation  between  all  those  involved  in  education.  A steering  committee  was  also 
set  up,  the  activities  of  which  are  continuous  and  involve  such  aspects  as  the  pooling  of 
resources. 

To  achieve  the  desired  results,  it  was  necessary,  among  other  things,  to  enhst  the 
support  of  the  setdement  in  a new  concept — dealing  properly  with  secondary  pupils 
requires  financing  somediing  that  up  till  then  had  not  been  included  in  the  budget 
planning.  This  need  led  to  a rebuilding  of  the  process  of  budget  planning  and  operation 
of  the  educational  work  in  the  setdement. 

An  investigation  was  held  of  the  various  sources  of  finance,  and  weak  points  were 
identified:  it  was  foimd  that  each  separate  source  of  financing  had  its  own  steering 
committee;  there  was  an  imbalance  in  die  educational  programs  in  respect  of  the 
distribution  of  die  target  population;  the  choice  ofprograms  was  often  haphazard,  or 
based  on  vested  interests;  an  overview  was  lacking  vis-i^-vis  such  choice;  and  the  agents 
approving  die  operation  of  die  programs  were  regional  or  departmental  representatives 
who  lacked  the  overall  picture  of  the  needs  of  the  setdement. 

Discovery  of  die  fact  that  the  deficiencies  in  the  decision  making  and  planning 
processes  were  giving  rise  to  a waste  of  resources,  forced  diose  involved  to  integrate  die 
various  committees  and  pool  resources  (hours,  money,  days  of  instruction,  etc.).  To  that 
end,  a process  was  started  within  which,  all  the  existing  education  programs  were 
mapped  and  presented  to  all  the  various  steering  groups.  The  mapping  was  displayed  in  a 
table  indicating  the  areas  of  action  versus  the  target  population  and  the  budget  received 
from  each  of  the  sources.  Also,  tours  of  the  educational  institutions  were  arranged  in 
order  to  view  and  learn  about  the  programs,  and  a setdement  steering  group  was  set  up 
with  members  representing  all  the  committees  and  groups.  This  team  was  intended  to 
form  a single  think-tank  for  the  entire  education  system  in  the  setdement. 

Thus,  following  a process  by  no  means  easy  to  carry  out,  but  very  important,  the 
ability  to  achieve  a systematic  overview  of  the  needs  of  the  education  system,  to  make 
coordinated  plans,  and  carry  them  out,  was  created.  The  decision  to  begin  pooUng  the 
financial  and  persormel  resources  contained  within  the  system,  in  order  to  make  utilize 
them  more  efficiendy,  and  was  therefore  the  outcome  of  the  choice  of  a holistic 
approach  to  education  in  the  setdement.  The  decision  to  pool  resources  demands  the 
ti^tening  of  lines  of  communication  between  the  active  agents,  and  may  even  lead  to  a 
readiness  to  redistribute  the  available  forces,  that  is,  to  "Rebuild." 
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This  text  treats  about  the  first  steps  in  the  study  of  dramatics  constructed  and  lived  in 
the  school  space.  Thus,  being  the  first  steps,  it  is,  my  beginning  straight  into  the  subject, 
in  it  there  intervene,  besides  the  effort  of  writing  it,  multiple  and  profound  inquietudes, 
doubts,  fears,  pleasures  and  passions,  peculiar  to  somebody  who  is  learning 

Creative  intensities^  field  of  intensities 

Dramatics  is  a field  of  intensities,  creative  intensities,  because  it  implies  a whole  net 
of  symbolic  contracts  and  norms,  where  there  are  at  stake  our  loves,  hates,  passions  and 
affections  An  instance  of  reference,  of  existential  self-positioning,  here  the  ^damentals 
are  always  the  constraction  of  existence.  Evidently,  many  times,  it  appears  perpassed  by 
a double  capture:  a capture  carried  out  by  somebody  else  (this  other  one  can  be  the 
school  culture)  and  by  a desired  capture,  for  there  are  always  nets,  webs  and  plays  of 
power,  but  this  is  not  the  issue  at  this  time.  For  now,  it  is  convenient  to  perceive  that^ 
here,  there  are  involved  desires  and  knowledges.  Desires  and  knowledges  of  somebody 
who  teaches  and  somebody  who  learns,  assuring  a movement,  and  incarnation  of  needs 
and  demands,  giving  the  idea  of  a heterogenesis,  of  poetics.  Therefore,  it  is  not  possible 
to  construct  universals  for  the  treatment  of  these  dramatics.  Heterogenesis,  osmosis, 
singularity,  nothiiig  of  this  is  given'  but  they  exist  in  the  virtual  space,  needing  to  be 
incarnated/  actualized,  implying,  for  the  student,  a will  to  produce  his  own  subjectivity. 
Rogerio  da  Ck>sta  speaks  of  the  construction  of  one's  own  existence,  in  its  eternal 
invention. 

Post-piagetian  constructivism,  under  the  viewpoint  of  dramatics,  presupposes  the 
possibility  of  a self-organization,  a constructivism  of  existence  in  the  liue  of  positivation 
The  problem  consists  in  the  teacher’s  intervention  in  the  construction  of  the  social  and 
cultural  [earnings  in  order  that  the  virtual  autonomy  of  the  student,  as  well  as  his  own, 
actualize  themselves  in  the  engagement  of  liberty,  b^use,  as  long  as  it  is  not  engaged, 
it.  Is  nothing,  or  rather,  it  is  only  a value  of  reference,  a value  that  :is  there  as  a virtual 
figure,  as  a possibility.  Pedagogy  conceived  this  way,  in  the  construction  of  the  dramatic 
life/  of  subjectivity  is  a comprehensive  pedagogy.  In  this  sense,  we  can  speak  of  the 

involvement  of  the  school'  for  a sensible  reason'. 

The  school  dramatics  and  the  construction  of  subjectivity 

Dramatics  may  not  by  neglected  in  favor  of  logic,  because,  if,  on  the  one  side,  logic 
takes  care  of  the  construction  of  an  objective  order,  of  a scientific  knowledge,  through 
concepts,  on  the  other  side,  the  levels  of  this  conceptualization  and  of  the  resignifications 
which  the  student  has  to  cany  out  with  the  acquisition  of  this  new  knowledge  are 
influenced  by  dramatics,  by  the  subjectivity  lived  in  the  school  space.  It  is  necessary  to 
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keep  in  mind  logic  and  dramatics  interconnect  in  the  construction  of  knowledge  and, 
that  the  re-cognition  favors  the  incarnation  of  the  concept  not  as  something  ciystalUzed, 

a skeleton  of  the  world,  but  as  a multiphcity,  for,  as  refer  Deleuze  and  Guattari,^  "a 
concept  tells  the  event,  not  the  essence  or  tlie  thing  (. ..)  it  is  a mere  event  of  somebody 
else”.  In  the  saying  of  these  authors,  "the  concept  is  defined  by  the  inseparability  of  a 
finite  number  of  heterogeneous  components  passed  through  by  a point  in  an  absolute 
overflying,  at  infinite  speed".  The  concept  is  like  a heterogenesis,  being,  tlierefore,  an  act 
of  thought,  at  the  same  time  absolute  and  relative,  but  always  moving.  According  to 

Nietzsche,^  concepts  are  signs  of  recognition. 

Transferring  these  considerations  into  our  school  universe,  it  is  possible  to  verify 
how  much  we  ourselves  and  our  students  speak  of  single  duties  through  abstract 
generaUties,  turning  language  into  an  act  of  forgetting  of  those  many  singularities  that 
compose  the  world.  What  we  want  to  say  is  that  logic  works  with  the  will  of  truth.  For 
there  is  noo  happening  in  itself  whereas  dramatics,  the  Uved  subjectivity  carries,  in  its 
bulge  the  affirmation  or  negation  of  sense  of  what  happens  is  a complex  whole  of 

phenomena,  chosen  and  assembled  by  an  interpreting  being"'*.  Therefore,  it  is  the 
dramatic,  symbolic  interpretation  tliat  illuminates  tlie  logical  content,  or  else,  tlie 
dramatics  that  guarantee  the  logical  learning.  In  this  sense,  post-piagetian  constructivism 

point  clearly  to  a language  of  affect.  S.  Paim  ^ says  that  "the  language  is  constituted  in 
order  to  attend  our  dramatic  life  rather  than  our  logical  life".  In  fact,  logical,  learning  as 
well  as  dramatic  learning  is  the  learning  of  what.,  the  signs,  the  symbols,  the 
socio-cultural  codes  tell  us  about,  their  language.  The  deciphering  of  this  language 
implies  lines  of  learning,  lines  of  sensibility  to  the  sign,  to  the  symbol,  present  in  school. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  convenient  not  to  forget  that  the  unity  and  plu^ity  of  the  world 
consist  precisely  in  that  these  sociocultural,  signs,  symbols  and  codes  appear  in  various 
ways,  which  are  not  of  the  same  kind,  nor  are  they  interpreted  in  the  same  way.  But,  for 

all  people  in  the  world,  this  knowledge  is  fundamental.  G.  Deleuze  ® says  that  somebody 
only  becomes  a cabinet-maker,  by  becoming  sensible  to  tlie  signs  of  wood.  Wliat  he  says 
is  valid  for  tlie  socio-cultural  learnings.  It  is  through  these  learnings  that  the  student 
learns  to  administer  his  daily  life  and  to  transit  in  different  times  and  spaces,  designing 
liimself.  Obviously  this  is  a process  that  involves  a good  deal  of  courage  and  uneasiness, 
for,  there  is  no  learning  without  courage  - without  deterritorializing,  as  well  as  there  is 
no  learning  without  uneasiness  due  to  the  place  of  not-knowing,  a place  wliich  exposes 
to  the  other.  Therefore,  there  is  no  learning  nor  knowledge  witliout  alterity  (otherness), 
in  this  sense,  alterity  is  a fountain  and  strength  of  life. 

Esthetics  as  an  expression  of  the  world 

The  student  expresses  the  world  from  a certain  point  of  view.  However,  this  signifies 
tlie  expression  of  his  own  difference  marked  in  the  encounter  with  an  alterity.  This 
world,  expressed  by  the  student  exists  only  in  his  interior,  in  his  dramaticity,  as  a pleat. 


Deleuze,  G,  and  Ouattari,  F.  “Qu’est-ce  que  la  philosophie?”  Paris,  Gallitnard,  V.  XII,  p.  32. 
Nietzsche,  F.,  “Oeuvres  philosophiques  completes”,  Paris,  Gallimard,  1978,  v.  XII,  p.  32. 
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something  fiom-without  which  interiorizes  itself,  being  expressed,  such  as  an  essence, 

last  and  abolute  difference,  an  essence  that  wr£^s  itself  up  and  poetizes  the  student 
constructing  his  subjectivity.  In  this  sense,  to  learn  and  to  teach  dramatics  in  the  school 
space  means  to  compart  an  esthetic,  it  is,  a sensing,  an  experimenting  in  commoa  To  M. 

Maffesoli,^  , esthetics  seems  to  be  the  best  way  of  mominating  consensus  s elaborated  in 
our  times,  the  one  of  the  comparted  sentiments  or,  as  also  says  the  same  author,  of  the 
exacerbated  sensations.  What  is  proved,  created  in  common  is  primordial  and 
inaugurates  the  re-cognition  of  a " harmony  of  contraries,  constructing  ethics  - ethics  of 
esthetics  in  the  school  space.  The  limit  of  esthetics  lays  precisely  in  the  apt  etude  for 
creation. 

F.  Guattari^  says  that  “in  all  fields  we  would  find  the  same  interlacement  of  three 
tendencies;  an  ontological  heterogeneization  of  universes  of  reference  configurated 
through  a thing  I called  the  movement  of  infinite;  a machinique  abstract  transversally 
which  articulates  the  infinity  of  finite  interfaces  manifested  by  such  universes  in  the 
same  hypertext  or  plan  of  consistency;  a multipUcation  and  a particularization  of  focuses 
of  antipoietic  consistencies  (existential  territories).  Transferring  this  question  into  the 
school  if  we  see  that  esthetics  is,  consequently,  an  act  of  responsibility  in  relation  to  the 
options  which  keep  configurating  themselves  in  the  school  space  and  that  this  way  it 
tends  to  suppurate  tlie  pre-established  schemes  In  this  sense,  ethical  choice  originates 
from  a processual  movement  of  creation,  notes  any  more  from  divine  or  formal  laws. 
Being  a creation  of  existence,  esthetics  in  the  school  space,  has  a constructivest  character 
and  strength  possibilitating  the  subject  to  be  defined  such  he  really  is'  or  else,  a 
movement  Dramatics  lived  in  school  is  nothing  but  these  ethics  and  these  esthetics, 
mfiuencing/the  quality  of  an  original  world  where  each  subject  student  and  his  style 
dwells,  establishing,  b^use  it  is  esthetic,  a field  of  possibilities  of  comprehension  of  the 
other,  of  alterity.  This  signifies  a movement  of  acceptation  of  the  stranger-in-us'  as 
expresses.  Polink  accondition  for  differentiation  and  becoming. 

The  study  of  dramatics 

Here  is  why  the  study  of  dramatics,  not  as  a simple  reconstruction  of  the  conducts 
and  practices  in  school  and  of  the  representations  of  tliese  behaviors,  but  as  a study  of 
dramatics  as  an  experience  — an  experience  between  cultures,  fields  of  knowledges, 
normativities,  regulations  and  ways  of  subjectivity.  This  implies  our  anchorage  in 
schemes  of  thought  that  situate  the  student  as  an  agent  of  desire,  implying,  consequently, 
a dislocation  of  the  normatizing  axis  which  founds  tlie  school  culture  and  the  teaching  of 
a new  look  in  reference  to  tlie  formation  of  the  daily  and  scientific  knowledges,  to  the 
systems  of  power  which  regulate  dramatics  and  to  the  forms  under  which  the  students 
can  and  ought  (have  to)  recognize  themselves  as  subjects  of  what  is  Uved  in  school.  In 
truth,  this  process  of  problematization  puts  us  in  face  of  a first  verification  p which  really 
is  not  new:  that  there  exists  a genesis  of  dramatics  lived  in  the  school  space  which  is 
ritualized  in  the  passage  from  the  familiar  world  and  its  daily  knowledges  to  the  school 
world,  its  culture  and  its  scientific  knowledges  - where  the  neophyte  leaves  one  territory 


For  O.  Deleuze,  essence  is  the  ultimate  and  absolute  difference  that  constitutes  being,  which  makes  us 
conceive  it.  This  diffrence,  for  Proust,  “without  art,  it  would  be  the  eternal  secret  of  each  one  of  us”.  In: 
Proust  e os  signos,  op.  Cit 

8 

Maffesoli,  M.,  “Au  creux  des  ^parences.  Pour  une  ethique  de  I’esthetique,  Paris,  Plon,  1990,  p.l5. 
Guattari,  F.,  “Gaosmose”,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Ed,  Ed.  34, 1992,  p.  136. 
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;in  search  of  new  territorializations.  This  new  territory,  field  of  socialities,  introduces  the 
students  :into  a series  of  micropolitical  problems:  on  the  one  side,  an  incodification  on 
which  reposes  the  complex  of  the  social  and  cultural  armour  of  his  enviroiunent  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  school  culture.  This  movement  of  socio-cultural  simUitudes  and 
differences,  this  field  of  initiation  into  the  ^stem  of  representation  and  values  of  the 
school  culture,  passes,  in  a conventional  school,  tluougli  dispositives  which  mould  the 
children  and  a dolescents  to  the  perceptive  codes,  the  codes  of  language,  to  certain  ways 
of  intersubjective  relationships,  to  an  authoritarian  authority  and  to  vertical  hierarchy, 
finally  he  passes  through  a technology  structured,  in  the  dominant  social  relationships,  in 
its  model^  In  its  codes.  Althou^  these  first  verifications  are  not  new,  they  are  the 
begiiming  of  the  theoretical  dislocation  for  the  interrogations  about  what  we  actually  try 
to  do,  it  is,  to  study  how  the  construction  of  the  student  inside  the  school  is  teing 
processed,  of  these  esthetics  Uved  by  him.  Tluough  wliat  mechanisms  (game  of  truth)  the 
student  thinks  about  himself  or  how  does  he  perceive  himself  as  somebody  at  the 
margin,  as  a subject  out  of  Place?  When  he  looks  at  him  selfi  as  livining  being  as  some- 
body who  belongs  to  humanity,  as  somebody  who  territorializes  times  and  spaces,  as  a 
talking  being?  When  he  judges  and  punishes  himself?  How  in  school  moral  and  ethics 
are  constructed  and  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  construction  of  the  subjectivity  of  the 
student:?  With  his  desire?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  interrogations,  many  ways, 
many  risks,  reservations,  inquitudes  and  curiosities  - anyway,  this  labyrinth  of  emotions 
and  truths  takes  us  to  the  marvelling  that  the  thread  of  the  questions  makes  appear 

Thought*  body  and  future 

To  search  for  answers  to  these  interrogations  implies  the  observation  of  the  daily 
notion  of  the  behaviors  in  the  space  of  the  school,  b^ause  dramatics  rely  on  changes 
through  which  the  students  have  to  give  sense  and  value  to  their  conduct,  their  duties, 
sentiments,  sensations,  dreams  and  pleasures  - as  an  experience  modifying  themselves  in 
the  game  of  truth.  We  could  say  that  in  the  conventional  school  there  is  no  process  of 
critical  construction  of  this  experience;  what  exists  is  the  estabUshment  of  disciplining 
and  modelizing  practices,  of  prescriptive  practices,  nevertheless,  in  the  practices  that 
function  founded  upon  tire  paradigms  that  comfort  the  post-piagetian  constructivist 
proposal,  necessarily,  these  dramatic  questions  will  liave  to  looked  at  as  a critical 
process,  because  it  is  not  a simple  question  of  simplifying  appropriation,  but  an  exercise 
in  itself.  Or  rather,  through  , these  games  of  truth,  games  that  construct  what  is  of  the 
order  of  true  and  false,  the  student  will  remake,  affirm,  problematize  his  own  conduct,  as 
an  ethical  being.  What  in  fact  I want  to  stress  is  that,  at  the  last  end,  dramatics  in  school 
has  a more  ethical  than  moral  processual  character,  having  to  consider  the  desire,  the 
student-movement  of  subjectivations  (not  the  student  constituted  as  a simple  subject, 
because  he  is  a movement  of  subjectivations,  but  the  student  as  a potentiality  of  an 
artistical-wishing)  and  that  of  enabling  the  general  form  of  interdiction  to  effectuate  the 
permanent  creation  of  the  world,  the  world  as  a work  of  art,  evidencing  a compromise 
with  the  strengtli  to  accomplish  life  in  the  differentiation  of  life. 
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PROGRAMMES  AND  PRACTICES  RELATED  TO: 
INNOVATIONS  IN  PRE-SERVICE  AND  IN-SERVICE 
TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  THEIR  LIKELY  IMPACT 
ON  SCHOOLS;  THE  ROLE  OF  COMMITMENT 
EMPOWERMENT  AND  REFLECTION;  THE  ROLE  OF 
ASSESSMENT  AND  STUDENT  SUPPORT 


Kiggundu-Mukasa  Daniel 
Misanvu  Teacher's  College 
Uganda 

It  is  uiyx)itant  to  note  and  to  show  that  in  the  world  all  over,  Teacher  Education  (TE) 
is  the  parent  of  all  types  of  education.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  teachers  of  any 
categoiy,  whether  Kindergarten,  Primary,  Secondary  or  University  should  originate  from 
TE,  So  credit  should  be  given  to  all  those  who  labour  hard  to  initiate  iimovations  in  both 
pre-service  and  in-service  TE. 

In  the  43rd  World  Assembly  and  onwards  I beg  that  when  addressing  Teacher 
Education  Programmes  and  Practices  (TEPP)  we  give  equal  attention  to  Teachers' 
Colleges  (where  teachers  are  prepared)  and  institutes/universities  where  (teacher-trainers 
are  prepared)  as  well.  This  is  because  in  a similar  way  a pupil  is  taught  by  a teacher  who 
was  once  trained  by  a tutor,  the  latter  was  also  trained  by  a lecturer.  So  if  there  is  any 
appreciation  or  correction  to  be  made  in  the  TEPP  the  teacher,  tutor  and  lecturer  should 
be  involved  in  one  way  or  another. 

Innovations  in  TEPP,  therefore,  should  be  looked  at  in  totality  (teacher,  tutor  and 
lecturer)  if  school  reforms  are  to  be  tangible.  The  following  diagram  may  help  us 
visualise  the  point. 


LECTURER 

TUTOR 

TEACHER 

=> 

=> 

PUPIL 


Teacher  Education  Proeranunes  & Practices 
eg.  Syllabus,  Seminars,  Workshops  etc 


=> 


SCHOOL 

REFORM 


From  the  diagram  above  it  follows  that  when  handling  TEPP  either  in  pre  service  or 
in  service  (distance  education,  seminars,  workshops)  at  either  college  or  institute  level, 
our  prime  consideration  s the  pupils  under  school  reform. 

Teacher  Education  Programmes  and  Practices,  however,  have  been  criticised  for 
producing  technician  teachers  rather  than  professional  teachers.  It  has  been  observed  that 
"new  courses  are  designed  to  make  teachers  appropriate  for  local  conditions,  more 
relevant  for  rural  children,  or  more  vocationally  - politically  oriented”.*  In  particular, 
"new  syllabuses,  textbooks,  equipments,  learning  materials  and  teaching  methods"^,have 
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been  put  in  place.  Cut  a "balance  between  theoiy  and  practice  or  between  college  and 
schools”  ^ has  not  yet  been  given  enough  attention. 

On  little  guidance  given  to  teachers,  Sheldon  Shaeffer,  observes  that  “Current 
training  systems  often  try  to  reduce  training  to  standardised  teacher-proof  activities  and  a 
discrete  and  common  list  of  teaching  skills.  In  the  crusdest  terms,  she  says  the  training  of 
teachers  is  designed  to  produce  Technicians"  rather  than  'professionals".  One  reason  for 
this  situation  is  the  inability  of  the  teacher  training  ^sterns  of  the  developing  world  (and 
much  of  the  developed  world  as  well)  to  respond  to  the  difiicult  task  of  training  teachers 
to  handle  an  increasingly  complex  process  in  an  increasingly  complex  context." 
'’According  to  Shaeffer,  teachers  are  not  guided  to  face  the  variety  of  pressures 
(economic,  academic,  pedagogical,  structural,  social,  political)  that  confront  them  both 
inside  and  outside  the  school. 

However,  since  teachers  are  still  the  rock  on  which  education  reforms  are  built, 
anything  possible  should  be  done  In  any  country  to  give  proper  guidance  to  teachers  by 
which  they  will  become  agents  but  not  objects  of  reform.  Attention,  therefore,  should  be 
given  to  other'  aspects  on  top  of  the  new  syllabuses,  textbooks,  equipments  and  teaming 
materials. 

In  the  October,  1996  Geneva  (Conference,  it  was  observed  that  the  purpose  of 
Teacher  Education  Programmes  should  be  to  develop  in  each  student  his  general 
education  and  personal  culture,  his  ability  to  teach  and  educate  others,  an  awareness  of 
the  principles  which  underlie  good  human  relations  within  cross  national  boundaries  and 
a sense  of  responsibility  to  contribute  both  by  teaching  and  by  example  to  social,  cultural 
and  economic  progress^. 

A close  look  at  this  purpose  brings  out  the  term  "personal  culture"  nearer  to  us; 
which  aiq)ears  to  be  the  basis  for  general  education,  ability  to  teach,  good  human 
relations  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  It  needs  therefore  to  be  examined  ftirther. 

Personal  culture,  once  in  a student  can  lead  him  /her  to  become  self  directed, 
self-supervised,  set  self-disciplined  and  a confident  teacher.  Such  qualities  are  essential 
for  any  education  reform. 

Shaeffer  fimhersuggeststhatunderparticipatory  teacher  training  where  the  students 
play  an  active  role  in  the  training  process  like,  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  be  given, 
training  becomes  self  directed  and  teacher-taught.  Using  the  SMK  qq>roach  I asked  final 
students  to  list  down  the  items  they  think  are  less  taught  in  te  college  and  yet  found 
very  vital  in  their  practice-teaching.  Ninety  percent  of  the  items  they  listed  were  social, 
cultural  and  economic  oriented,  leaving  only  ten  percent  for  the  academic-oriented 
items.  Such  and  similar  observations  reveal  to  us  that  student's  ideas  can  enrich  TEPP  for 
tangible  school  reforms. 

Practical  Experience 

Side  by  side  with  Shaeffer  on  participatory  approaches  to  Teacher  Education  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  practical  experience  in  TEPP  for  the  improvement 
of  teacher  education  and  all  forms  of  education  related  to  national  development.  Within 
this  line  therefore  we  have  to  integrate  college  and  community  economic  activities 
through  developing  strategies  for  promoting  self-and-local  reliance;  and  if  this  is  done 
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we  shall  have  made  pcnnanait  impact  (m  the  minds  of  our  student  teachers  who  will 
eventually  participate  actively  in  school  reform. 

To  be  more  particular  I would  like  to  say  that  programmes  like  "Vocation  Oriented 
Teacher  Education  (VOTE)'  should  be  emphasized.  Under  VOTE,  our  shidgnt  teachers 
could  be  exposed  to  aspects  like  cookery,  carpentry,  weaving,  tailoring,  dying, 
handicrafts  and  computer  literacy  Many  of  these  programmes  are  practiced  in  school;but 
not  properly  done  b^use  the  teachers  we  produced  are  not  train^  for  them.  Eventually 
untrained  teachers  but  found  with  such  skills  are  employed  instead. 

In  order  to  ensure  practical  experience  and  to  ensure  intergration  between  college  and 
community,  students  and  staff  could  be  made  to  visit  industries  commercial  areas  and 
agricultural  places.  If  such  practices  are  part  of  the  curriculum  where  students  write 
reports  there^er,  then  permanent  infact  will  be  built  on  the  students  minds. 

Presently,  sorry  to  say,  not  many  colleges  are  facilitated  with  VOTE  equipments - 
more  so  in  developing  countries  including  my  country,  Uganda  What  comes  out  of 
those  countries  are  teachers  who  are  very  skilled  in  chalkboard  teaching  but  less  or  not 
skilled  in  the  life  skills  needed  by  the  communities  they  teach  in. 

Improving  the  quality  preparation  of  teachers  of  today,  therefore,  necessitates  the 
introduction  of  or  intensifying  VOTE  programmes.  For  it  is  hoped  that  through  such 
programmes  there  will  be  set  the  best  plan  and  the  best  process  to  achieve  educational 
excellence  and  national  prosperity. 

Community  based  approach 

Community  Based  Teacher  Education  Programmes  (COBATEP)  if  used,  are  likely  to 
involve  the  parents  political  and  religious  leaders  whom  in  the  end  can  mobilise  the 
whole  community  to  support  school  reform. 

Nevertheless  I strongly  believe  that  Particifatory  Teacher  (PTT)  or  any  other 
innovations  can  not  be  effective  without  committed  staff.  This  is  because  in  order  for  the 
training  to  become  self  directed  and  self  taught,  alot  of  of  commitment  is  needed  from 
the  staff  say  in  platming  and  monitoring.  Secondly,  is  that  the  social  and  economic  status 
of  the  trainers  which  determine  the  substance  of  a Principal  or  tutor,  is  also  vital . 
Thirdly,  the  personal  culture  of  the  trainer  will  greatly  determine  the  personal  culture  of 
the  student  and  hence  teachers.  Another  hidden  aspect  that  can  affect  TE  innovations  is 
the  way  student-  teachers  are  examined  and  later  termed  as  successful  or  Mlures; 
whether  it  is  academically  sided  only  or  all  round.  Lastly  is  the  aspect  that  is  always 
given  minimum  attention  and  yet  count  alot  - the  students'  “keep  going”  in  the 
iimovations,  that  is  how  much  they  are  involved  in  the  innovations. 

The  above  or  a similar  argument  surfaces  five  aspects  which  I would  like  to  call  the 
pillars  of  school  reform  which  are  built  on  TE  innovations.  These  pillars  are 
Commitment  (C),  Empowerment  (E),  Reflection  (R),  Assessment  (A)  and  Student 
Support  (S)  - CERAS  The  following  diagram  may  help  us  figure  out  the  argument. 
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A glance  look  at  the  diagram  informs  us  that  reflection  is  the  most  central  pillar.  We 
should  keep  that  in  our  minds  as  we  study  further. 

The  Role  Of  Commitment  In  The  Impact  Of  Tepp  On  School  Reform 

Commitment  means  a strong  belief  and  active  involvement  in  the  prescribed  way  of 
doing  things.  So  if  one  is  not  actively  involved  or  if  one  is  involved  but  in  a destructive 
way  then  one  is  not  committed.  It  involves  the  3C's  (Concern,  Care  and  Consultation)' 
Comimtment  also  involves  Time  sensitivity  (T),  Responsibility  (R),  Enthusiasm  (E)  and 
Devotion  (D)  - TRED.  On  tlie  other  hand  however,  commitment  can  also  involve  tlie  3 
T's  (Toil,  Tolerance  and  Team  spirit), 

A study  of  commitment  brings  in  "seriousness"  because  no  one  can  be  committed 
without  being  serious.  Once  a strong  belief  about  correctness  develops  into  someone, 
then  seriousness  is  intensified.  Seriousness  has  two  views;  serious  interest  and  serious 
attention.  Serious  interest  is  what  we  refer  to  as  concern  while  serious  attention  is  what 
we  call  care. 

Concern 

Concern  (serious  interest)  persuades  someone  to  dig  deep  and  wide  into  an  affair.  In 
other  words,  concern  adds  more  weight  on  someone's  mind  in  relation  to  the  task 
beforehand.  Similarly,  concern  persuades  a teacher  trainer,  student-trainee  or  teacher  to 
know  more  about  other  people  or  programmes.  In  case  of  innovations,  for  instance, 
concern  persuades  staff  and  learners  to  willingly  accept  the  new  methods  or 
programmes.  In  particular,  where  lecturers/tutors  have  serious  interest  in  the  students 
themselves  or  teaching.  Innovations  are  not  looked  at  as  a bother.  Staff  and  students  In 
otherwards,  feel  and  show  that  they  belong  to  the  innovations.  They  have  a high  degree 
of  curiosity  by  which  they  are  always  eager  to  learn  all  the  details  of  a school  reform.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  tendency  of  learning  to  learn  develops  day  by  day. 
Therefore,  commitment  and  in  particular  concern,  inculcates  the  sense  of  curiosity  and 
belonging  which  cement  the  bond  between  programmes  and  practices  and  the  people 
involved  (staff  and  learners)  This  is  why  KiggunduMukasa  (1995)  asserts  that  a teacher 
who  does  work  with  CONCERN  is  Identified  with  the  following,  talks  in  terms  of 
my/our  business  (school  or  children)  rather  than  your  or  his  school,  avoids  things  which 
are  likely  to  spoil  the  school;  contributes  positively  for  the  development  of  the 
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organization;  encourages  everybody  to  work  harder;  and  is  always  appreciative  of 
whatever  improvement  there  is  in  the  organisatioa^. 

Care 


er|c 


Care  (serious  attention)  is  the  steady  application  of  the  mind  period  In  othorwards 
care  is  the  total  involvement  of  all  the  concerned  senses  in  performing  a task  A caring 
teacher-trainer,  similarly  pays  serious  attention  to  the  academic  and  social  developments 
of  the  students  whether  in  or  outside  the  classroom.  For  instance  preparation  for 
teaching,  the  teaching  itself,  correcting  books  and  performing  weekly  duties  are  all  done 
with  care,  identified  and  corrected.  In  this  way  students'  weaknesses  can  easily  be 
identified  and  corrected. 

Such  a watchful  atmosphere  shapes  the  teachers-  to  be  accordingly  so  that  even  when 
they  leave  the  college  to  start  work  they  serve  with  care.  Similarly  where  teachers  work 
without  care,  there  is  a care-free  atmosphere  whereby  no  one  bothers  whether  facilities 
are  properly  kept  or  not.  Whether  students  are  taught  or  not,  or  whether  students  behave 
well  or  not.  With  commitment,  therefore,  staff  and  learners  are  all  observant,  about  the 
affairs  of  their  institution  which  will  eventually  result  into  little  or  no  wastage  of 
resources  (time,  information,  money,  land,  furniture,  learning  materials,  personnel  etc.). 
Due  to  lack  of  enough  care  in  most  schools,  many  school  reforms  have  not  met  the 
required  standards. 

Consultation 

Consultation  (looking  for  advice)  is  another  aspect  which  builds  commitment  on 
somebody's  life.  Without  consultation,  there  is  a tendency  ofa  one  man's  decision;  the 
thing  that  spoils  many  Innovations.  However,  intelligent  and  energetic  a staff  will  be, 
consultation  is  a must.  When  consultations  are  constantly  maHt*  fi-om  the  people 
concerned,  like  the  superiors,  colleagues,  subordinates,  the  natives  and  experts,  problems 
in  school  reforms  can  easily  be  solved.  But  where  such  consultations  lark,  the  way  will 
always  be  too  tough  to  allow  recommendable  progress. 

Time  sensitivity 

Planning  ahead  of  time  and  performing  duty  on  schedule  saves  a lot  of  time,  energy 
and  money  for  future  e undertakings.  Such  time-sensitivity,  if  observed  in  colleges  can 
lay  a firm  ground  for  the  future  teachers  to  be  time  disciplined  On  the  other  hanrf,  in 
institutions  where  lecturers/tutors  are  not  time  sensitive,  they  report  late  for  tftarhing 
begin  teaching  late,  do  not  finish  the  required  text  and  eventually  leave  programmes 
incomplete.  When  programmes  are  started  and  left  incomplete  due  to  lack  of 
commitment  (time,  sensitivity  in  their  case)  there  they  will  be  no  meaning  in  starting 
such  programme  for  school  reform. 

Responsibility 

Commitment  also  accelerates  responsibility.  Responsibility  is  the  urge  that  pushes 
somebody  underneath  an  obligation  to  finish  a task  at  hand  in  a satisfactory  way.  In 
institutions  where  staff  feel  and  show  that  they  have  a very  responsible  job  to 
particularly  train  teachers/tutors,  then  dependable  teachers/tutors  are  produced  as  a 
result  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  staff  are  responsible  enough  (do  the  right  thing  at  the 
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right  time,  in  the  right  \vay,  before  the  right  people)  then  innovations  will  not  be  taken  as 
a bother  but  as  a part  of  their  duty. 

Commitment  instils  enthusiasm  in  a person.  An  enthusiastic  lecturer/tutor  shows  a 
strong  and  warm  feeling  about  the  programmes  and  the  students.  In  otlier  words,  he/she 
does  the  work  with  a lot  of  vigour  or  zeal  Where  there  is  no  zeal,  no  iimovations  can 
succeed  despite  the  availability  and  abundancy  of  resources  and  good  planning.  We 
should  remember  that  human  resources  matter  more  tlian  any  other  resoimre  Hence  a 
need  for  enthusiastic  staff  to  make  enthusiastic  students  who  will  turn  into  committed 
teachers  needed  for  school  reform. 

Commitment  Devotion  creates  devotion  in  staff  and  students  as  well.  Devotion 
(strong  attachment  to  a task)  carries  someone  through  a series  of  activities  of  the  task  up 
to  its  completion  despite  the  hardships  therein.  Any  work  done  with  devotion  rarely  fails. 
Such  a spirit  (culture)  is  of  much  importance  in  the  production  of  teachers  and  carrying 
out  school  reforms.  I strongly  believe  that  the  devotion  of  a college  will,  to  a great  extent 
be  the  devotion  of  the  teachers  it  produces. 

Toil 

Tolerance 

Teamwork 

Personality  Environment  Commitment  enables  somebody  to  toil  (struggle  hard),  to 
tolerate  (endure  unfavomable  conditions  without  showing  serious  effects)  and  to 
teamwork  (join  hands  with  others).  Hard  struggle,  endurance  and  working  with  others  by 
which  toilfhl,  tolerant  and  teamworking  teachers  will  be  produced  for  any  school 
reform.  There  is  need  to  realise  that  commitment  among  staff  is  not  automatic;  it  maybe 
created  and  spoilt  Following  are  some  factors  of  commitment  suggested  by  Michael 
Armstrong  (1988). 

Personality 

Personality  of  staff  and  students  can  affect  their  commitment . The  intelligence  and 
emotions  of  an  individual  teacher  for  instance  can  greatly  affect  commitment  Some 
teachers  have  sticky  reasoning  where  quick  decisions  can  be  a big  problem,  while  others 
liave  no  problem  to  switch  off  from  one  issue  to  the  other.  Some  staff  are  touchy  where 
even  a slight  Joke  can  make  him  lose  his  temper  whereas  to  others  the  more  jokes  there 
are  the  better  for  them.  Some  teachers  with  b^t  in-drive  for  making  things  happen  will 
be  fully  committed;  all  they  need  is  putting  them  in  the  right  direction  and  giving  them 
sufficient  scope.  But  those  with  no-in-built  drive  perform  under  close  supervision  for 
making  things  happen  half  full;  no  matter  how  much  they  are  motivated. 

Environment 

On  the  environment  basis,  the  school  or  college  culture  and  values  may  either 
encourage  or  discourage  teachers.  In  a school  where  the  culture  is  geared  towards 
humane,  courtesy,  property  care  or  handwork  skills,  hardly  any  related  innovations  will 
fail  - because  staff  commitment  will  be  enhanced  by  the  institution  setting  But  where 
such  a culture  is  lacking  there  will  be  alot  of  pull  and  push  and  maybe  the  breakdown  of 
the  innovation  process. 
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Teachers 

status 

Status  of  the  teachers  can  also  greatly  affect  their  commitment.  This  is  why  it  was 
also  observed  in  Geneva  October,  1996  that  "working  conditions  for  teachers  should  ,„ 
promote  effective  learning  and  enable  teachers  to  concentrate  on  their  professional 
tasks,"  It  follows,  therefore,  that  when  working  conditions  for  teachers  are  unfavourable, 
commitment  will  be  negatively  affected  because  teachers  will  always  he  jumpy  On  the 
same  issue  Semakula  Peter  (October  1996)  said  "Alot  has  been  talked  about  commitment 
but  still  there  is  a tendency  of  looking  for  jobs  other  than  careers."  It  is  needless  to  say, 
that  there  is  need  for  performance  improvement  in  schools  and  colleges  through  paying 
great  attention  to  the  status  of  teachers  and  tutors  inclusive. 

THE  ROLE  OF  EMPOWERMENT  IN  THE  IMPACT  OF  TEPP  ON  SCHOOL 

REFORM 

Empowerment  is  tlie  givmg  of  power  or  autliority  to  someone  to  do  something. 
Entrusting  followers  with  some  authority  to  perform  a duty  can  inspire  them  and 
increase  productivity.  For  instance,  when  a tutor  has  been  entrusted  with  the  academic 
improvement  or  discipline  a lot  more  can  be  achieved  than  when  everything  is  done  by 
the  Principal.  Empowerment  can  as  well  mean  autonomy;  and  it  rests  on  the  relationship 
of  trust  between  the  superior  and  subordinated^. 

Empowerment  to  be  more  particular,  involves  delegation  of  powers.  Delegation,  as 
Benett  (1994)  observes,  is  the  assigning  by  a manager  to  subordinates  of  authority  to 
undertake  ^rtain  tasks,  while  retaining  ultimate  responsibihty  for  their  satisfactory 
completion  . It  should  be  noted  that  delegating  resources  like  information,  facilities  or 
finance  are  also  considered.  Secondly  the  leader  needs  to  realise  that  it  is  still  his 
responsibility  to  see  work  complete. 

Innovations  in  Teachers  Colleges  can  not  succeed  unless  Principals  are  empowered. 
Giving  authority  to  Principals  to  cany  out  innovations  in  the  pre-service  and  in  -service 
can  be  either  in  legal  of  financial  forms. 

It  should  be  noted  that  however  much  legal  authority  one  has  without  financial 
authority,  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  in  trying  to  innovate  Teacher  Education.  So 
einpowering  leaders  in  Teacher  Education  be  In  both  legal  and  financial  forms.  A 
Principal  without  financial  empowerment  is  not  a Principal. 

Empowerment  has  a higher  multipher  effect  on  staff  involvement  in  iimovations.  The 
more  involved  the  staff  are  in  college  programmes  the  more  they  feel  part  of  the  college. 
So  when  designing,  implementing,  evaluating  or  re-designing  programmes  and  practices 
staff  members  should  be  assigned  tasks  at  any  one  stage.  When  such  a system  is  set  in  a 
college.  Staff  will  not  find  Iimovations  a threat  but  a pleasant  task.  The  same  atmosphere 
can  be  carried  into  schools  where  the  qualifying  teachers  will  serve.  When  students  stay 
in  the  college  seeing  tutors  canying  out  certain  duties  on  behalf  of  the  Principal,  it  will 
not  be  very  difficult  for  them  to  do  the  same  when  they  quality 

It  should  be  noted  that  when  colleges  and  schools  are  not  empowered  through  proper 
funding,  education  (like  seminars,  or  workshops)  and  status  maintenance  any 
innovations  in  TEPP  and  school  reform  will  always  flop. 
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The  Role  of  Refleckion  In  The  Impact  Of  Tepp  On  School  Reform 

Reflection  could  be  looked  at  from  two  sides,  the  "showing"  and  the  "thinking".  On 
tlie  "showing"  side,  reflection  means  giving  back  the  image  of  something  or  expressing  a 
sign  of  something.  Good  reflection  likewise,  means  giving  a similar  good  reputation,. 
But  bad  reflection  means  giving  similar  bad  reputatioa 

In  order  for  TE  iimovations  to  have  some  impact  on  schools  there  is  a need  For 
qualitative  TEPP  which  are  built  on  the  appropriate  Behaviours  (B),  Ability  (A),  Skills 
(S),  Knowledge  (K),  Attitudes  (A)  and  Values  (v)  -BASKAV  appropriate  in  a way  that 
these  BASKAV  will  be  the  ones  to  be  applied  in  the  school  reform  when  students 
qualify. 

The  behaviour  we  want  to  see  or  hear  of  in  schools  must  be  catered  for  among  the 
student-teachers,  teachers  and  teacher  trainers  (tutor  and  lecturer).  For  instance  if  we 
want  shabby,  quarrelsome,  or  drunkard  pupils  in  schools  then  we  encourage  arrogancy  in 
colleges  or  institutions.  But  if  we  want  smart,  co-operative,  hardworking  and  well 
behaved  pupils  in  school  then  effort  must  be  made  to  observe  dignity  and  integrity 
among  trainees  and  trainers. 

Similarly,  tlie  abiUties  we  wish  to  see  or  hear  of  in  school  cannot  come  out  of  the 
blue;  they  should  have  been  catered  for  sometime  back  within  tlie  teachers  through  their 
trainers. 

To  be  more  particular,  there  are  four  aspects  of  reflection  in  relation  to  TEPP  and 
school  reform.  These  are  principal's  general  picture  on  the  staff;  principal's  impact  on 
students,  staff  impact  on  students;  teacher's  inqiact  on  school  reform. 

Principal’s 
general  picture 

The  Principal's  general  picture  has  a great  impact  on  the  staff,  students  and  parents; 
hence  will  have  a permanent  impact  on  the  schools  where  the  teachers-to  be  will  teach 
by  then,  A caring  Principal  will  create  a caring  atmosphere  in  the  college.  Similarly  a 
parental  Principal  will  create  parenthood  in  the  college.  A professional  Principal  who 
spends  much  of  his  time  in  academia  will  inspire  everybody  to  expand  his  knowledge 
tluxiugh  further  reading.  In  most  cases,  ill  mannered  people  will  always  shy  away  where 
there  is  a disciplined  Principal.  But  a shabby,  disorganized,  or  ill-mannered  Principal 
will  create  a bad  picture  before  others.  Hence  the  Principal's  discipline  being  a catalyst  in 
school  reform 

Principal’s  impact 
On  staff 

A Principal  should  always  remind  his  staff;  that  "we  like  people  who  are  helpful, 
kind,  thoughtful  and  considerate;  who  speak  well  of  others  when  th^  are  not  present; 
who  are  not  self-centered;  who  share  our  interests  with  us;  who  keep  appointments;  who 
are  smart,  ^thful  and  hardworking.^  Such  reminders  will  form  part  of  a rich  culture  in 
the  college.that  rich  culture  will  turn  tutors  into  desirable  persons  worth  the  name. 
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Principal's  impact 
on  students 


I strongly  believe  that  a leader  makes  a Society.  Similarly, , Principal  makes  student 
teachers  and  hence  makes  teachers  for  school  reform.  To  a certain  extent,  the  Principals 
BASKAV  will  be  the  BAS  KAV  of  the  teachers  produced  under  his  care.  So  the 
Principal  should  always  treat  him/herself  before  students  bearing  in  mind  that  one  day 
tliey  (students)  will  be  teachers  of  his  kind.  Since  tlie  illmanners  or  good  manners  of  the 
Principal  have  unmeasurable  impact  on  the  students  led,  then  tlie  Principal  - student 
relationship  is  of  great  value  towards  school  reform. 

Staff  Impact  on  Students 

It  is  pointless  to  say  that  a well  molded  staff  will  form  well  molded  students.  It 
follows  therefore,  that  in  most  cases,  well-dressed  and  loving  staff  will  inspire  similar 
qualities  in  students;  peace  loving  and  patient  staff  will  indirectly  inject  the  same  into 
their  students;  and  controlled  staff  will  guide  students  to  turn  into  cool  headed  teachers 
who  can  tactifully  handle  school  reforms.  So  there  is  a great  need  for  staff  with 
worthwhile  habits  Uke  working,  eating,  dressing,  talking,  sleeping  and  stress  coping 
habits  among  tutors. 

Teacher's  impact 
On  school  reform 


School  climate  is  greatly  affected  by  the  teachers  because  they  are  the  implementers; 
this  is  why  it  is  repeatedly  said  that  teachers  are  the  rock  on  which  any  school  reform  is 
built.  It  should  be  noted  that  "success  of  reform  depends,in  large  measure  on  the 
features  of  the  local  school,  the  school  culture  and  ethos. 

However  well  trained  the  teachers  will  be,  there  is  an  earnest  need  for  in-service  in 
service  short  courses  by  which  teachers  will  always  be  kept  abreast  with  new  changes  in 
education.  On  behavioural  part,  in  particular,  teachers  must  be  exemplary  If  any  school 
reform  is  to  succeed.  On  teacher's  conduct  "student's  too,  believe  that  the  failure  by 
teachers  to  fully  understand  and  stick  to  their  code  of  conduct  has  been  one  of  the  rnain 
factors  leading  to  widespread  indiscipline." 

Reflection  can  be  looked  at  from  the  thinking  view;  where  it  refers  to  thinking  deeply 
and  carefully  about  the  possibilities  or  opinions.  To  reflect  is  to  think  back  on  what  we 
are  thinking,  doing  or  feeling.  By  careful  thinking  back  on  our  thinking,  we  are  able  to 
figure  out  the  way  our  thinking  operates  and  so  learn  to  do  it  more  effectively'^. 
Reflection  here  which  means  critical  thinking  could  be  analysed  through  the  following 
diagram. 

If  reflection  is  looked  at  from  the  idea  shown  in  the  above  diagram,  it  is  obvious  that 
school  reforms  carmot  take  off  without  it.  Thinking  actively  is  an  important  tool  at  any 
stage  of  school  reform,  from  planning  to  the  evaluation  stage  Criterion  referenced 
assessment 

Thinking  for  ourselves  helps  us  to  carefully  examine  the  way  we  make  sense  of  the 
world  around  us  which  is  the  ability  needed  by  anybody  in  colleges  and  schools.  Careful 
exploration  of  a situation  or  issue  is  tlie  ability  by  wliich  college  or  staff  and  learners  can 
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make  the  best  use  of  any  resources  available.  Being  able  to  discuss  ideas  in  an  organised 
manner  is  an  ability  by  which  college  or  school  staff  can  evaluate  and  repoit  ably.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  the  staff  is  not  open  to  new  ideas  he/she  will  be  rigid  - which  is 
an  enemy  of  school  reform. 

Therefore,  basing  on  the  Showing"  and  the  "thinkings  views  shown  above.  It  is 
evident  that  reflection  is  a prime  factor  in  teacher  preparation  for  school  reform. 


The  Role  Of  Assessment  In  The  Impact  Of  Tepp  On  School  Reform, 

Assessment,  in  this  case,  is  the  process  of  judging  the  quality  of  Teacher  Preparation 
needed  for  school  reform.  Quality  Judgment  that  can  enhance  school  reform  should 
consider  an  all-round-^sessment;  this  looks  at  the  impact  of  programmes  and  practices 
in  the  academic  and  social  perspectives  of  a learner. 

Criterion-referenced  assessment 

In  the  academic  perspectives,  as  we  may  recall,  we  can  use  criterion  - referenced 
tests  which  are  designed  to  check  whether  or  not  the  learners  have  met  the  basic 
objectives  of  a learning  segment  They  are  not  designed  to  sort  out  tlie  best  from  the 
average  or  the  less  than  average  but  to  determine  whether  or  not  individuals  have  met  the 
standard  that  is  why  they  are  sometimes  mastery  tests.  This  part  of  the  continuos 
assessment  since  it  monitors  the  learners  progress  segment  by  segment  Here  the  learner 
competes  with  the  test  but  not  with  another  learner.'^  I wish  this  was  the  major 
assessment  system  in  Teacher  PreparatioiL 
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Norm  referenced 
assessment 


Norm-  referenced  tests  are  used  to  compare  pupils  with  each  other  and  determine 
each  individual's  standing.  The  learner  in  this  case  competes  with  other  learners  other 
than  with  the  content  *'*This  is  the  most  common  ^pe  in  colleges  and  hence  in  schools. 
The  danger  with  this  method  is  that  when  a test  set  in  a substandard  way  and  a learner 
performs  very  well  compared  to  others  she  will  think  that  she  is  very  good  when  in  the 
actual  sense  she  may  not  be,  1 wish  norm  reference  assessment  was  used  less  often  in 
colleges  and  schools. 

A close  look  at  norm  referenced  and  referenced  show  that  norm  referenced  tests 
better  lend  themselves  to  ordinary  school  marking  systems,  whereas  criterion  referenced 
tests  are  more  useful  for  diagnosis,  individual  instmction  and  determining  pupil 
competency.'®  This  comparison  probably  helps  us  to  partly  explain  why  school  reforms 
feil.  Since  norm-referenced  testing  can  rarely  yield  pupil  competency  then  school 
reforms  will  always  be  paralysed  by  the  mostly  used  types  of  assessment.  On  the  other 
hand,  however  criterion  -reference  testing  is  an  indispensable  tool  of  school  reform 

A visit  to  Kibaale  Community  School  (the  first  long-term  major  project  for  Pacific 
Academy,  (Canada)  educated  me  further  on  the  assessment  of  students.  They  have  their 
basis  of  Assessment  and  Evaluation  which  is  that  Each  one  should  test  his  own  actions, 
then  he  can  take  pride  in  himself,  without  comparing  himself  to  somebody  else...." 
(Galatians  6: 4).  That  is  why  they  believe  that  since”  ...each  student  is  created  by  God  as 
a umque  individual,  evaluation  should  encourage  personal  growth.  They  continue  to 
believe  that  t"  the  emphasis  in  assessment  and  evaluation  needs  to  be  on  progress  and 
improvement  rather  than  on  competition  and  comparison  among  students."  Therefore 
teachers  keep  accurate  records  of  individual  progress  for  each  student." 

Similarly,  there  is  a need  for  us  to  formulate  a basis  upon  wliich  the  assessment  will 
built  Such  a basis  should  imply  among  others;  Improved  Teacher  Preparation  (ITP), 
Cultured  Teachers  (CT)  and  learners  competency  (LC). 

Performance 
Based  assessment 

On  the  other  hand  however,  there  is  a great  need  to  link  tlie  performance  with 
assessment  for  educational  quaUty.  Writing  about  Performance  Based  Assessment,  Linda 
Hammond  (1994)  advocates  for  bottom-up  reform  as  against  top-bottom;  where 
assessment  is  used  to  give  teachers  practic^  information  on  student  learning  and  to 
provide  opportumties  for  school  communities  to  engage  in  a recursive  process  of  self 
-reflection,  self-critique,  self-correction  and  self  renewal."  So,  as  we  plan  to  assess  any 
school  reform  we  need  to  priotise  the  school  community  involvement  and  this  will 
always  push  us  to  lode  for  practical  information  on  students. 

Stability  of 
behaviour 

It  is  incorrectly  taken  that  whenever  we  talk  about  Assessment  we  observe  and  rank 
students  according  to  the  way  they  perform  in  class  - and  rarely  pay  great  attention  to 
behaviours.  1 strongly  believe  that  in  order  to  ensure  quality  preparation  of  teachers  for 
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continuos  reform  of  ‘ educational  institutions,  stability  ofbehaviour  should  rank  first  in 
Assessment.  Stability  ofbehaviour  refers  here  to  the  correction  ofbehaviour  for  children 
assessed  at  two  or  more  separate  time  periods'^.  Empirical  observations  have  shown  that 
some  youths  tliese  days,  take  life  issues  in  anyway  they  want;  and  if  not  well  guided, 
they  can  fail  to  make  professionals.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  such  tendencies  are  single 
Parent  homes  broken  homes,  part-time  parenting  (taking  long  without  being  seen  at 
home),  substitute  parenting  (much  dependency  on  house  maids),  uneducational 
television  progranuned,  and  peer  groups  to  mention  but  a few.  Our  task  as  trainers, 
therefore  is  to  observe  whether  there  are  incidents  like  rampant  sex  offenses,  theft, 
alcoholism,  bullying  or  arrogancy  among  our  student-teachers  and  then  apply  stability  of 
behaviour. 

The  Role  of  Student  Support  In  The  Impact  Of  Tepp  On  School  Reform, 

Student  support  a programme  can  play  a big  percentage  towards  its  Success.  Such  a 
such  cannot  be  achieved  where  there  Is  no  student  involvement  in  the  college 
progranunes  and  practices.  Experience  has  shown  that  there  are  four  main  Actors  which 
contribute  to  student  support  namely;  the  Dean  of  students  (students*patron),  the 
students'  president,  the  students'  cabinet  and  the  entire  student  body. 

The  Dean  of  students  has  a key  role  to  pl^  in  estabUshing  student  support  in  the 
college.  Since  she  is  the  students'  patron,  she  h^  more  chances  of  meeting  students  as 
individuals  as  a group.  A supportive  Dean  will,  in  most  cases,  create  a supportive 
atmosphere  among  students  through  Convincing  the  student  president  and  students 
cabinet  first  and  later  the  entire  students'  body  But  a weak  and  unsupportive  Dean  will 
always,  with  many  excuses,  fail  to  convince  a reasonable  number  of  students  A Dean  of 
students,  therefore,  must  be  a statesman  for  solid  student  support  to  be  cultivated  and 
maintained. 

The  student  president  should  be  a flexible  and  dependable  person,  someone  who  can 
command  respect  and  pursuade  others  for  a right  cause.  Under  such  leadership  student 
support  in  college  irmovations  can  be  achieved.  However,  where  college  administration 
is  weak  the  student  president  can  not  do  much. 

The  students  cabinet  if  well  elected  and  constantly  guided  can  steadily  steer  the 
student  support  so  that  college  irmovations  face  the  least  resistance.  In  case  the  student 
cabinet  does  not  support  a progranune  then  all  efforts  time  and  probably  money  to  run 
that  programme  will  have  been  dumped  into  a deep  pit. 

It  is  useful  to  reahse  that  the  entire  student  population  is  die  owner  of  all  innovations 
in  a college.  As  we  may  all  know,  the  more  people  tliere  are  the  more  personalities  there 
are  and  hence  the  problems.  The  entire  students  level  needs  a combined  effort  from  the 
top  management,  staff,  the  Dean.  Student  president  and  cabinet  to  convince  every 
student  to  get  Involved  in  college  irmovations.  A programme  without  the  support  of 
students  has  very  few  chances  to  succeed. 

CONCLUSION 

A struggle  to  achieve  educational  excellence  and  national  prosperity  necessitates  well 
thought  out  Teacher  Education  Programmes  and  Practices,  Tlie  programmes  Should  be 
community  based  so  that  the  trainee  is  prepared  to  handle  the  present  and  the  future 
social,  economic  and  political  problems  in  die  community  he/she  will  teach  iiL 


16  Kazdin  A.  Treatment  of  Antisocial  Behaviour  in  Children,  1985  The  Dorsey  Press  P.  17. 


The  success  of  any  Teacher  Programmes  and  Practices  will  greatly  depend  on  the 
commitment  of  the  Principals,  staff  and  sfudents;  social,  economic  and  legal 
empowerment  to  Principals  and  staff  by  governments  a^  non  -governmental 
organization;  reflection  of  the  administration  and  staff;  the  examination  of  systen  that 
caters  for  VOTE  and  well  cultivated  and  maintained  student  support. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  preparation  of  any  nation's  teachers  through 
continuous  reform  of  pre-service  and  in-service  programmes  and  practices  I would 
recommend  that; 

1.  Teacher  Education  is  looked  at  in  totality  whereby  tutor  trainers,  teacher  trainers, 
trainees,  teachers  and  the  pupils  are  considered. 

2.  Personal  culture  is  emphasized  above  anything  else  within  the  Teacher  Education 
programmes. 

3.  Teach^  Colleges  should  always  focus  on  school  reforms  through  high  staff 
commitment,  empowerment  and  reflection  plus  all  rotmd  assessment  and  high 
degree  of  Student  support . 

4.  Governments  and  Non-govemmental  orgamzations  should  always  begin  with  pre- 
service  end  service  TEPP  while  establishing  school  reforms. 

5.  ^mmunity  Based  Teacher  Education  Prograrmnes  (COBATEP)  are  initiated, 
implemented  and  evaluated  to  serve  botli  rural  and  urban  areas  of  a country. 

6.  Student  -teachers  or  student-tutors  should  spend  most  of  their  time  in  the  field  where 
the  school  reforms  are  conducted  other  than  in  the  colleges  where  theories  are  leam't 
from. 

7.  Teachers'  colleges  should  always  develop  projects  leading  to  programs  under  the 
theme,  " Quality  Preparation  for  Educational  Excellence  arid  National  Prosperity  - 
QPEENP”  My  college  has  developed  many  like  the  .Peer  Observation  Project  POP" 
which  I have  with  me. 

8.  Non-govemmental  organizations  should  be  more  vigorous  to  support  college-level 
programmes  focusing  at  .'Quality  Preparation  for  Educational  Excellence  and 
National  Prosperity. 

9.  There  should  be  a healthier  relationship  among  our  teachers'  colleges  and  schools  in 
the  world;  whereby  there  is  an  exchange  of  programmes,  research  findings  and  or 
persormel  and  practiced.  My  college  is  ready  to  arrange  ^his 
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REINFORCING  NEW  VISIONS  FOR  THE  COLLEGE  OF 
EDUCATION  IN  JORDAN  TO  FOSTER 
SCHOOL  REFORM 


Fakhri  R Khader 
Jordan 


INTRODUCTION 

Anthropologist  Margaret  Mead  (1970)  once  said  "No  man  will  ever  again  die  in  the 
same  world  in  which  he  was  bom".  Her  theme  of  change  certainly  applies  to  the  field  of 
teacher  education.  Therefore,  we  must  recognize  that  we  are  preparing  teachers  for  the 
twenty  - first  century,  for  a time  and  place  that  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  even  imaginp 
effectively. 

All  facets  of  the  teacher  education  program  need  to  be  examined  if  the  education 
agenda  for  the  twenty  - first  century  has  any  hope  of  being  realized.  Some  practices  need 
to  be  preserved  and  enhanced,  some  need  to  be  abandoned,  others  have  to  be  invented.  It 
is  the  overall  countenance  of  teacher  education  rather  than  any  of  its  parts  that  needs 
reform.  Merely  tinkering  with  programs  is  not  a sufficient  reform.  The  system  needs  a 
complete  overhaul,  not  just  more  tinkering. 

Teacher  education  in  Jordan  lacks  a sense  of  efficacy.  If  Jordan  is  going  to  have  an 
educational  renaissance,  colleges  that  prep^  teachers  need  to  change  most  of  their 
practic^.  The  new  college  of  education  will  have  as  its  prime  focus  the  preparation  of 
professionals  for  schools.  Its  work  must  be  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
fundamental  changes  in  tlie  preparation  of  teachers  can  lead  to  a positive  change  in  the 
public  schools.  The  improving  quaUty  and  vitality  of  teacher  education  will  determine 
the  health  of  our  schools  for  the  foreseeable  future 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  draw  the  attention  to  some  salient  features  and  growth 
points  of  teacher  education  in  Jordan.  Criticism  of  teacher  education  is  frequently  based 
on  a desire  to  improve  the  public  schools.  The  message  has  been  to  reinforce  new  visions 
for  the  college  of  education  to  foster  school  reform. 

The  definition  of  what  a teacher  education  program  ought  to  be  is  not  a matter  of  one 
man  to  decide.  One  can  still  speculate  as  he  pleases,  and  one  man's  speculation  may 
provide  a ferment  to  the  thinking  of  others.  (Combs,  1965).  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  mounting  concern  about  the  quality  of  our  teachers  and  the  need  for 
recognizing  teaching  as  a prestigious  profession. 

Schools  are  under  intense  scrutiny  and  subject  to  frequent  call  for  reform  The 
message  that  comes  across  loud  and  clear  is  that  teaching  is  by  no  means  a simple  skill 
that  any  one  who  can  stand  and  deliver  can  perform  No  program  of  what  I am  aware  of 
has  attempted  to  incorporate  even  a significant  segment  of  tlie  knowledge  base  tliat  is 
essential  for  student  teadiers  to  learn  before  they  teach  on  their  own. 

People  everywhere  are  taking  a good  hard  look  at  our  schools  to  find  out  if  they  truly 
meet  our  needs.  Some  of  the  improvements  we  seek  in  education  can  be  brought  about 
by  building  better  schools,  by  introducing  new  courses  of  study,  or  new  equipment.  But 
the  truly  important  changes  will  only  come  about  as  teachers  ch^ge  It  is  the  behavior  of 
teachers  in  classrooms  that  will  finally  determine  whether  or  not  our  schools  meet  or  fail 
to  meet  the  chaUenge  of  our  times  (Shuttenberg,  1983).  It  is  the  teacher  who  can  shape 

the  mind  and  build  the  character  of  the  student.  We  can  assume  that  the  quality  of 
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education  our  children  receive  links  directly  to  the  knowledge,  intelligence  and 
professional  skills  of  teachers.  If  we  want  to  give  our  young  people  the  best  education 
possible,  we  must  first  provide  the  best  education  and  training  to  those  who  will  teach 
them.  But  the  quality  of  teachers  will  not  be  improved  unless  we  improve  the  quality  of 
their  education  (Allen,  1975).  The  major  outcome  of  this  paper  will  be  a "blue  print"  for 
a new  teacher  preparation  program  This  will  be  taken  as  a point  of  departure  for 
envisioning  the  foture  of  the  colleges  of  education  in  JoidaiL 


Our  esteemed  predecessors  realized  that  the  future  of  nations  lies  in  building  firm 
educational  foundations.  This,  in  turn,  is  dependent  on  the  attention  given  to  the 
preparation  and  training  of  the  teachers  who  form  the  framework  of  these  vital 
foundations  (Shapiro,  1988). 

Part  of  the  societal  context  of  the  college  is  a widespread  perception  that  public 
schools  educate  young  people  inadequately  to  live  in  a changing  world. 

Societal  forces  demand  that  universities  in  general  and  colleges  of  education  in 
particular,  become  involved  in  helping  the  country  cope  effectively  with  a rapidly 
changing  set  of  conditions  (Beckman,  1984). 

Schools  are  failing  to  teach  the  basic  skills  or  to  develop  the  intellectual  processes 
necessary  for  a global  society  in  the  next  century. 

Three  critical  determinants  of  effective  teaching  are:  subject  matter,  educational 
knowledge,  and  pedagogical  skills  (Doyle,  1990).  All  available  evidence  in^cate  teacher 
inadequacies  in  these  areas.  The  school  is  worth  precisely  what  the  teacher  is  worth  and 
for  this  reason  an  improvement  in  teacher  education  is  a first  step  in  any  educational 
reform.  We  carmot  improve  the  quality  of  education  in  our  schools  without  improving 
the  quality  of  teachers  in  them  At  the  same  time,  colleges  of  education  carmot  improve 
the  teacher  preparation  programs  without  seriously  examining  their  missions,  curricula, 
methods  and  techniques  of  instruction,  staffing,  modes  of  organization  and  outreach 
activities. 


Change  in  its  broadest  view  is  the  modification  of  existing  conditions  in  response  to 
present  forces  or  future  needs. 

Change  in  education  is  not  a period  of  turmoil  between  steady  states,  but  an  aspect  of 
the  norm,  something  which  should  be  built  into  our  procedures  through  evaluation, 
appraisal  and  review. 

Teachers  are  not  only  a key  factor  in  the  provision  of  basic  education  but  a key 
partn^  in  educational  development  (Shulman,  1987). 

Introducing  change  and  irmovation  in  school  systems  require  that  teachers 
themselves  are  aware  of  the  need  to  cliange,  fully  commit  themselves  to  such  change, 
and  are  able  to  understand  and  actively  participate  in  the  reform  process  (Roth  & Pipho, 
1990). 

The  quality  of  teaching  and  learning,  in  terms  of  both  content  and  methods,  must  be 
improved  to  enhance  educational  achievement 

Real  learning  is  the  tme  measure  of  progress.  Real  learning  is  to  instill  in  students  all 
tile  principles  and  values  that  will  allow  them  to  be  themselves,  to  design  their  own 
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destiny,  and  to  make  their  own  choices.  In  addition,  raising  admission  standards  to 
teacher  education  programs  and  testing  teachers'  knowledge  prior  to  certification  are 
among  the  propos^  teacher  preparation  reform.  Restricting  access  toandexitfiom 
colleges  of  education  would  increase  the  number  of  academically  able  people  who 
become  teachers  and  this,  in  turn,  would  improve  the  quality  of  teaching  in  our  schools. 

Colleges  of  education  only  one  of  the  agencies  that  must  collaborate  in  reform 
efforts.  Other  agencies  policy  inakers  should  contribute  to  it. 

Local  schools  and  colleges  of  education  couldjoin  in  conunon  effort  to  provide  a 
teacher  education  program  that  strives  for  excellence.  Seeking  excellence  in  teacher 
education  is  a shared  responsibility  (Feistiitzer,  1984). 

There  are  considerable  problems,  obstacles  end  points  of  tension  that  could  modify 
tlie  long-term  effect  of  the  reform: 

1.  The  basic  reforms  are  expensive.  They  assume  that  teachers  will  be  conq)ensated  at 
liigher  levels,  that  more  money  will  be  spent  on  teacher  training. 

2.  The  effort  toreformteachereducationiscomplicatedby  the  joint  conditions  of  low 
nqrsticism  and  low  confidence. 

The  familiarity  of  the  public  with  the  classroom  has  also  supported  a common 
misconception  that  teachers  and  teacher  educators  can  reform  themselves.  A field  that  is 
insecure  in  its  relationship  with  its  clients  is  more  likely  to  be  conservative  in  its  efforts 
at  reform.  (McClelland  & Varma  1989).  The  erosion  of  public  confidence  in  schooling 
established  a platform  from  which  to  launch  programs  to  improve  performance  in 
individual  schools. 

EFFECTIVE  TEACHING,  TEACHERS,  AND  STUDENTS 

The  question  of  effectiveness,  that  is,  who  are  the  best  teachers  or  what  is  the  way  to 
teach,  usually  takes  the  form  of  a statement  or  claim  about  the  relationship  between: 

a)  Teacher  characteristics  or  teaching  practices. 

b)  The  attainment  of  some  valued  educational  outcomes. 

Good  research  would  enable  educators  to  determine  the  best  techniques  and 
behaviors  for  effective  teaching.  These,  in  turn,  would  be  taught  to  teachers,  who  could 
then  develop  the  skills  needed  to  teach  well.  Some  supervisors  say  that  thQ^  cannot 
define  good  teaching  but  can  recognize  it  when  they  see  it  Effective  e teaching  cannot 
be  defined  because  the  criteria  differ  for  eveiy  instructional  situation  and  eveiy  teacher. 
(Cooper,  1986).  But  despite  this  pessimistic  point  of  view,  there  are,  still,  some 
characteristics  that  could  be  attributed  good  teachers,  good  teaching,  and  good  students 
and  schools. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  identify  essential  teaching  skills  to  be  developed  in  the 
teacher  trainee  and  classify  them  as: 

a)  (Dommon  skills  essential  for  all  teachers 

c)  Specific  skills  necessary  for  teaching  certain  subjects  at  different  age  levels. 

Obviously,  the  mission  of  teacher  preparation  program  is  to  identify  and  prepare 
effective  teachers,  but  little  consensus  exists  on  what  an  effective  teacher  means. 


Knowledge  of  content  is  undoubtedly  necessaiy  for  a teacher  to  be  effective,  but  its  in 
no  way  assure  competence. 

Therefore,  it  is  our  intention  to  create  teachers  who  are  knowledgeable  about  the 
subjects  they  will  teach,  knowledgeable  about  how  children  learn  those  subjects,  able  to 
create  learning  environments  in  which  procedures  and  concepts  become  meaningful  and 
useful  to  the  learner  (Cooper,  1986). 

A'good  teacher  must  be  characterized  by  tlie  following  characteristics;  (Cooper, 
1986;  Martorella  1986,  Omstein  & Levine,  1981). 

1 . Knows  subject  matter  in  depth  and  related  subjects. 

2.  Applies  different  instructional  methods. 

3.  Engages  in  professional  growth  activities. 

4.  Knows  learning  theories. 

5.  Creates  a favorable  environment  for  learning . 

6.  Obtains  students'  involvement  in  learning. 

7.  Acquires  certain  skills  such  as;  Writing  instructional  objectives,  lesson 
preparation,  questioning,  teaching  concepts,  interpersonal  communication, 
classroom  management  and  evaluatioa 

Martorella  (1996)  characterized  the  students  who  emerge  from  such  a good  teacher, 
as  reflective,  competent,  and  concerned.  Reflective  students  are  critical  thinkers  who 
make  decision  and  solve  problems  on  the  basis  of  the  best  evidence  available.  Competent 
students  possess  a repertoire  of  skills  to  aid  them  in  decision  making  and  problem 
solving.  Concerned  students  investigate  their  social  world,  address  issues  they  identify  as 
significant,  exercise  their  rights,  and  carry  out  tlieir  responsibihtiesasmembersofa 
social  community. 

Effective  schools  can  be  characterized  by  the  following;  (Rich,  1992) 

1.  A clear  sense  of  purpose. 

2.  A core  set  of  standards  within  a rich  curriculum. 

3.  A safe,  orderly  learning  environment 

4.  A sense  of  community. 

5.  A resiliency  and  problem  solving  attitudes. 

6.  A set  of  clear  rules  and  standards  for  behavior. 


The  education  of  our  nation's  teachers  lies  at  a critical  juncture.  Immediate  actions  in 
any  number  of  areas  are  required  if  we  in  teacher  education  are  to  restore  our  credibihty 
to  acquire  the  mandate  to  prepare  the  teachers  of  the  fiiture  I refer  to  these  actions  as 
imperatives  and  have  identified  12  of  them; 

1.  STUDENT  ADMISSIONS  REQUIREMENTS 

With  the  exception  of  the  highly  publicized  shortage  in  certain  fields  and  in 
certain  geographic  regions,  supply  will  continue  to  outstrip  demand  for  several  years. 
Now,  in  Jord^  we  have  an  oversupply  of  teachers.  This  fact  makes  it  feasible  to 
raise  requirements  for  entrance  to  the  teaching  profession. 

To  date,  teachers  are  admitted  to  enter  the  colleges  of  education  mainly  on  the 
basis  of  academic  scores.  The  common  credentials  used  in  admission  is  the  Creneral 
Certificate  of  Education  grade  point  average  (GPA). 


PROBLEMS  AND  SOL  UTIONS 
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Selection  is  a form  of  evaluating  an  individual's  capacity,  potential  or  aptitude  to  be 
successful  in  job  performance.  The  criterion  currently  used  in  Jordan  in  selecting 
prospective  teachers  does  not  predict  job  performance  and,  therefore,  need  to  be 
reviewed  and  strengthened  imm^ately. 

The  level  of  academic  aptitudes  of  the  students  body  from  which  potential  teachers 
are  drawn  as  well  as  the  exit  standards  must  be  raised.  We  caa  also,  work  for  the 
creation  of  incentives  for  qualified  students  to  enter  the  teacher  preparation  programs 
and  continue  on  into  teaching  One  such  possibility  is  advocating  .scholarships 

Colleges  of  education  must  attract  Students  of  good  quality  potential  who  can  be 
expected  to  achieve  a high  level  of  academic  performance  and  professional  skills. 
Gatekeeping  or  control  of  entry  to  the  profession  is  one  of  the  major  functions 
(Gephart  & Ayers,  1988). 

In  a situation  of  teacher  oversupply  it  becomes  much  easier  to  give  more  attention 
to  the  quality  of  teaching.  Attempts  should  be  made  to  refine  ways  of  selecting 
students  with  the  best  prospects  of  becoming  competent  teachers. 

If  a college  of  education  seeks  to  be  more  selective  in  its  admission  to  teacher 
preparation,  tlien  on  what  basis  should  admissions  be  made? 

Admissions  decisions  should  not  be  made  separate  from  tlie  context  of  the  teacher 
education  program  at  the  college.  A clear  link  must  be  established  between  the 
njission  of  a particular  institution  and  its  criteria  for  selecting  students  to  fulfill  that 
mission  (Omstein  & Daniel,  1981). 

The  first  step  in  effecting  change  in  the  admissions  process  is  the  development  of 
a forum  for  admissions  among  these  individuals  who  educate  our  students.  The 
forum  will  meet  to  develop  a set  of  criteria 

There  is  a growing  concern  for  obtaining  student  teachers  of  a high  calibre  by 
using  stricter  screening  methods  and  raising  the  minimum  grade  point  average  for 
admission.  We,  simply,  cannot  sit  back  and  wait  for  the  best  students  to  find  us  or  use 
single  criterion  like  grade  point  average  to  sort  and  select  students.  We  must  attract 
and  recruit  the  kinds  of  students  we  want 

There  are  few  categories  of  qualities  that  must  be  possessed,  at  least  at  a 
minimum  level,  such  as  intellectual  abiUty,  communication  skill,  physical  health, 
emotional  stability  and  mental  health.  There  are,  also,  personal  factors  that  are  widely 
accepted  as  desirable  in  teachers.  In  some  places,  students  must  write  an  essay 
entitled  "Why  I want  to  be  a teacher".  Stidents  should  support  their  claims  with 
evidence  of  experience  as  community  work  and  involvement  with  children  and 
youth. 

In  short,  the  teaching  profession  should  attract  the  keenest  minds,  the  finest 
personalities,  and  the  most  humane  people. 

2.  TEACHER  INDUCTION  PROGRAMS 

Training  is  an  integral  part  of  professional  preparation.  It  prepares  student 
teachers  to  do  something  with  what  they  have  come  to  know,  that  is,  to  put 
knowledge  into  practice.  Ideally,  training  in  a profession  implies  having  knowledge 
of  some  phenomenon  and  being  instructed  with  regard  to  how  to  use  it  (Hiding  - 
Austin,  1990). 

Training  must  be  available  to  the  teachers  who  may  have  to  meet  problems  that 
were  not  envisaged  in  their  initial  training.  It  should  provide  what  a teacher  needs  in 
order  to  make  a confident  start  in  his  or  her  career  and  a base  on  which  subsequent 
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training  can  be  profitably  built.  It  is  very  important  for  continuing  professional 
development,  and  for  enhancing  teachers'  p^gogical  arrd  curricular  knowledge. 

An  induction  program  is  a plarmed  program  intended  to  provide  some  systematic 
and  sustained  assistance,  specifically  to  beginning  teachers  for  at  least  one  school 
year.  (Brooks,  1987).  This  program  is  necessary  to  assist  beginning  teachers  in 
making  the  transition  from  novice  to  experienr^  professional.  School-based  in 
service  training  has  an,  important  part  to  play  here,  since  it  takes  into  account  the 
immediate  circumstances  and  constraints  of  a school.  A year  long  training  in  a school 
would  be  similar  in  function  to  a teaching  hospital  for  physicians  (Smyth,  1988; 
Acheson,  1987).  This  training  should  include  both  actual  teaching  as  well  as  the  other 
duties  of  teachers.  Initial  or  provisional  certifications  may  be  provided  upon 
successful  completion  of  course  work  and  induction  program.  In  Germany,  after 
graduation,  all  teachers  must  complete  an  additional  one  and  a half  to  two  years  of 
induction  in  special  state  teacher  training  institutions  (Klinzing,  1990). 

3.  CERTIFICATION 

To  ensure  that  all  school  teachers  have  the  appropriate  academic  preparation,  a 
national  certifying  board  for  teachers  or  a national  council  for  accreditation  of 
teacher  education  must  be  established. 

The  board  or  the  council  will: 

a)  Assures  the  public  that  accredited  colleges  of  education  offer  programs  tliat  meet 
national  standards  of  quality. 

d)  Ensures  that  students  are  served  by  well  prepared  teachers. 

c)  Encoiuages  institutions  to  meet  rigorous  academic  standards  of  excellence  in 
professional  education. 

d)  Assures  ^iety  that  each  teacher  possess  the  proper  knowledge,  skills,  and 
abilities  to  practice  that  particirlar  profession. 

e)  Protects  qiralifred  professionals  fixrm  the  competition  of  unqualified  persons. 

The  achievement  of  these  objectives  requires  the  identification  of  criteria  for 
initial  certification,  requirements  for  renewal  or  maintenance  of  a certificate,  and 
measures  to  guarantee  that  only  certified  professionals  teach  in  schools.  The  board  or 
council  will  define  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  and  award 
nationally  recognized  certificates  to  qualified  candidates. 

Teacher  certification  means  giving  legal  recognition  to  an  individual  to  teach  at  a 
particirlar  grade  level  or  in  a certain  subject.  The  government  is  the  legal  source  of 
teacher  certification  standards.  Usually,  this  is  in  conjunction  with  advisory  groups, 
staff,  and  voluntary  affiliation  with  related  professional  organizations. 

Nations  could  conduct  public  hearings  prior  to  the  development  of  certification 
regulations.  Teachers,  teacher  educators,  parents,  and  representatives  of  business  and 
industry  are  asked  to  comment  on  the  proposed  standards  prior  to  final  adoption 
(Watts,  1984). 

The  assessment  efforts  typically  involve  some  combination  of  standardized  paper 
- and  - pencil  measures  of  relevant  teaching  and  subject  - matter  knowledge  In 
addition,  teachers  sometimes  are  asked  to  create  portfolios  of  items  such  as  sample 
lesson  plans,  examples  of  students  work,  and  videotapes  of  teaching 

(Qualitative  assessments  of  teachers  may  occur  in  a special  facility  known  as  a 
"teacher  performance  assessmerit  center”.  Assessment  centers  include  components 
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such  as  written  assessments,  direct  (^iservation  of  practice  by  trained  observers. 
Candidates  are  required  to  come  to  a center  where  th^  are  asked  to  demonstrate  in 
simulated  environments  competencies  related  to  teaching  in  their  subject  area.  For 
example,  a math  teacher  might  be  given  the  task  ofplanning  and  leaching  a new 
lesson  within  a specified  block  of  time.  The  teacher  then  would  teach  the  lesson  to  a 
small  group  of  students  who  might  have  been  coached  to  play  certain  roles  during  the 
lesson  (Shulman,  1987). 

In  the  United  States,  for  example,  all  fifty  states  have  specific  standards  which 
teachers  must  meet  before  th^r  are  certified  to  teach  in  the  public  schools.  The  State 
of  OUahoma  requires  applicants  for  initial  certification  to  pass  competency 
examinations  in  their  teaching  field  (s)  and  to  serve  one  - year  internships  in  the 
classwm  under  the  supervision  of  a three  - member  committee  consisting  of  a 
practicing  school  teacher,  a school  administrator,  and  a college  professor.  Before  a 
candidate  be  certified,  the  committee  must  confirm  that  he/she  has  demonstrated 
the  ai^ropriate  pedagogical  knowledge,  skills  and  abilities  necessary  for  effective 
teaching  (Zimpher  & Howey,  1990). 

In  Japan,  a teacher  of  an  elementary  or  secondary  school,  should  acquire  a 
teaching  certificate  granted  by  the  perfectural  board  of  education  (Sato  &Ushiwata, 
1990). 

4.  INNOVA  TIONS  IN  TEACHER  EDUCA  TION 

Colleges  of  education  prepare  candidates  in  the  prevailing  norms  and  practices  of 
classrooms  and  schools.  The  ideal  teacher  in  this  finmework  is  one  who  can 
efficiently  cope  with  the  real  world  of  schooling.  The  emphasis  is  on  training  for  the 
job  of  teaching  as  it  exists. 

Teacher  education  should  be  a source  of  renewal  and  irmovation  for  schools, 
ratlier  than  accommodating  the  so-called  realities  of  schooling  (Spodek  & Saracho, 
1990).  The  sole  purpose  of  teacher  education  is  not  to  train  teachers  for  the  schools 
as  those  institutions  are  today,  but  rather  to  provide  such  new  teach^  with 
understandings  and  abihties  which  will  enable  them  to  play  a role  in  improving  our 
schools  (Dembo  & Gibson,  1985). 

It  is  especially  irotuc  that  many  of  the  same  critics  who  argue  that  today's 
Jordanian  schools  are  inadequate  to  our  national  needs  would  rush  to  have  teachers  in 
training  spend  all  their  preparation  time  serving  as  apprentices  in  those  same 
apparently  inadequate  classrooms.  They  would  have  new  teachers  learn  by  example 
from  the  current  teachers  whom  they  the  critics,  have  alrea^  indicted  as  in^rt^gnatf 
It  would  be  a short-sighted  only  for  conditions  in  today's  classrooms  and  schools. 

Schools  must  touch  the  fiiture.  As  Shane  and  Tabler  note  in  "Educating  For  a 
New  Millenmum",  "We  need  schools  that  create  a curriculum  that  anticipates 
toinorrow"  (McCaleb  et  al,  1987).  As  teacher  educators  we  must  have  a similar 
vision,  for  we  must  remember  that  we  are  preparing  teachers  not  for  today,  but  for 
the  next  century.  We  must  find  means  by  which  we  can  keep  ourselves  not  oiily  up  to 
date,  but  alro  ahead  of  school  - related  matters  perceived  relevant  by  classroom 
teachers.  This  is  the  entire  key  to  our  credibihty  in  the  profession. 

5.  TECHNIQUES  OF  TEACHING 

Teachers  in  the  colleges  of  education  are  often  employing  the  practices  of 
recitation  and  memorization  as  a means  toward  gaining  knowledge. 


Teacher  educatois  take  as  evidence  of  learning  the  students  ability  to  reproduce  th 
teacher  s talk  when  all  they  are  likely  to  have  learned  are  words  (Howey  1983). 
Being  able  to  remember  the  teachers  words  is  the  shadow  of  learning.  The  substance 
of  learning  demands  experience  of  the  real  world. 

6.  RELA  TION  OF  THEORY  TO  PRACTICE 

Theory  is  knowledge  uselul  in  helping  student  teachers  teach  more  effectively.  If 
theory  does  not  help  students  to  teach  so  that  they  realize  it  is  helpful' then  it  is  not 
help&l  (Cruicksliank  & Metcalf  1990). 

Theory  and  practice  illuminate  each  other.  If  theory  does  not  seem  to  work  in 
practice  we  must  examine  both  to  find  out  why.  Testing  one  against  the  other  helps 
us  determine  their  utiUty  and  understand  both  more  fully. 

Theory  and  practice  must  be  integrated  in  any  instruction  devised  for  student 
teachers.  Theory  must  relate  to  school  and  classroom  and  teacliing  experiences.  It  is 
impossible  to  demonstrate  the  relevance  of  theoretical  constructs  to  teaching  by 
lecturing  to  students.  Nor  it  is  good  enough  to  declare  tliat  student  teachers  will  see 
the  relevance  later  when  they  have  been  teaching  for  sometime. 

Teacher  educators  ther^ore  ask  student  teachers  to  accept  some  of  the  most 
important  aspects  of  their  preparation  as  matter  of  £uth  whose  utility  will  become 
clear  at  some  future  time  by  a mysterious  process  of  revelation. 

7.  REFLECTIVE  TEACHING 

One  can  hardly  pick  up  a professional  journal  or  attend  a professional  meeting 
these  days  without  encountering  the  term  "reflective  teaching".  Much  interest  has 
centered  recently  on  reflective  teaching  and  the  role  of  reflection  in  teacher 
preparation  programs. 

Most  teachers  concern  themselves  with  subject  matter,  which  includes  both  basic 
skills  and  academic  content.  Reflective  teachers  emphasize  two  additional 
considerations:  (Cruickshank,  1985;  Smith,  1994) 

1)  What  is  the  relationship  between  what  I am  trying  to  teach  and  my  students'  past 
experience? 

2)  What  is  the  relationship  between  what  I am  trying  to  teach  and  rt^  students' 
personal  goals. 

In  metaphoric  terms,  students  are  not  just  vessels  into  which  the  teacher  pours 
knowledge.  Instead,  students  are  builders  of  knowledge  who  actively  construct  the 
meaning  of  their  lessons  on  thefoundation  of  both  their  past  experiences  and  their 
personal  purposes  (Zeichner  & Liston  1987). 

Reflection  involves  a critical  examination  of  ones  experience  in  order  to  derive 
new  levels  of  understanding  by  which  to  guide  future  action  (Ross  1994). 

John  Dewey  (1938)  is  acknowledged  as  a key  originator  in  the  twentieth  century 
of  the  concept  reflection.  He  considered  it  as  a special  form  of  problem  solving 
thinking  to  resolve  an  issue  which  involves  active  chaining  a careful  ordering  of 
ideas  linking  each  with  its  predecessors. 

8.  COOPERATIVE  TEACHING 

Awareness  of  the  total  teacher  education  program  and  process  seem  to  be  a key 
element  in  a joint  venture  between  a college  of  education  and  local  school  (Boyd 
1994). 


Preservice  teachers  need  mentors.  Cooperating  teachers  as  mentors  can  tutor 
coach  and  advise  student  teachers.  The  exchange  and  interaction  between  the  two 
groups  can  be  mutually  beneficial. 

Student  teachers  need  constructive,  immediate  feedback  regarding  their  tparhing 
efforts  No  person  can  be  in  a appropriate  than  the  cooperating  teachers  to  provide 
such  feedback.  This  kind  of  clinical  supervision  uses  the  pre-observation  conference, 
classroom  observation,  and  the  post-observation  conference  (Zimpher,  1980).  It  is  a 
set  of  learning  opportumties  that  take  place  in  ongoing  real  world  classrooms  and 
schools. 

The  cooperative  teacher  can  exert  influence  at  appropriate  tunes  to  malcpi 
procedures  in  schools  easier  for  preservice  teachers  (Teitel,  1994). 

The  cooperative  teacher  who  is  involved  in  the  development  of  teacher  education 
programs  should  be  aware  of  the  course  work  and  processes  to  which  the  student 
teacher  has  been  exposed  before  coming  into  the  field. 

9.  TECHNOLOGY  AND  TEACHER  EDUCATION 

Because  of  the  technological  change  and  global  competition,  students  in  public 
schools  should  be  equipped  with  skills  that  go  beyond  the  basics. 

Gaining  computer  literacy  and  technology  know-how  improves  teachers'  image 
and  allows  them  to  be  in  touch  with  the  progress  in  tlie  age  of  information  as  well  as 
the  st^e  of  the  art  in  various  scientific  fields  (Brooks  & Kopp,  1989).  Technology  is 
maturing  quickly  and  the  cost  of  hardware  is  decreasing  and  storage  capabilities  are 
geometrically  increasing. 

Colleges  of  education  are  not  taking  a convincing  or  focused  leadership  role  in 
identifying  solid  evidence  about  the  applications  of  technology  to  teacher  training 

In  short,  the  technological  age  has  yet  to  significantly  influence  teacher 
education.  Therefore,  we  must  mfuse  technology  throughout  the  college  and  create 
an  array  of  classroom  and  laboratory  facilities  to  meet  the  technological  needs  of  the 
academic  community. 

10.  MICRO  TEACHING 

One  of  the  promising  developments  in  teacher  education  Has  been  the  use  of 
microteaching.  This  technique  is  a more  specific  technique,  which  breaks  down 
learning  into  separate  items  of  study  with  a view  of  them  being  mastered  on  a 
step-by-step  basis. 

Microteaching  is  operationally  defined  as  a brief  teaching  encounter  in  which 
preservice  prospective  teachers  teach  five  to  twenty-minute  lessons,  in  their  subject 
field,  to  a sm^  group  of  students  who  are  usually  peers  (Allen,  1980).  The  purpose 
of  microteaching  lessons  is  to  demonstrate  specific  technical  skills  of  tparhing  until 
the  preservice  teacher  reaches  an  acceptable  level  of  performance.  The  focus  is  on 
particular  learning  objectives  for  the  teacher  candidate  through  which  evaluation  and 
feedback  are  provided.  The  use  of  this  particular  technique  in  the  college  of 
education  is  very  limited  and  needs  to  be  enhanced. 

11.  LEADERSHIP  TRAINING 

Leadership  training  for  student  teachers  is  a recent  innovation.  The  training 
program  emphasizes  the  development  of  physical  and  mental  enHnranre  the 
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acquisition  of  personal  survival  skills  and  the  development  of  organizational  and 
managerial  skills  to  cope  with  stress  and  emergency  situations  (Rich,  1992). 

12.  PART-TIME  TEA  CHING 

Some  colleges  of  education  use  part-time  teaching  staff  in  their  teacher  education 
programs. 

The  contributions  of  part-time  faculty  to  the  quaUty  of  teacher  education  program 
is  dd)atable.  Pan-time  faculty  are  usually  paid  ^stantially  less  than  full-time  staff. 
Consequently,  colleges  may  be  tempted  to  base  part-time  stafBng  decisions  on 
financial  instead  of  professional  considerations.  Measures  to  ensure  the  competency 
of  part-time  staff  do  not  appear  particularly  effective. 

FINAL  NOTES 

I know  from  my  own  years  of  experience  as  a teacher  education  faculty  member  as 
well  as  from  my  observation  of  programs  in  four  different  Arab  countries  that  there  has 
beeii  no  fundamental  or  substantive  changes  in  teacher  education  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

Therefore,  Jordan,  among  other  Arab  countries,  needs  to  design  and  implement  new 
future  for  the  colleges  of  education.  I have  personal  personal  reasons  to  believe  that  such 
new  future  is  not  only  feasible  but  very  rewarding. 

I call  for  a new  generation  of  teachers  and  teacher  education  programs  and  for  a 
nationwide  commitment  to  excellent  teacher  education,  and  schools.  I call  for  more 
rigorous  academic  and  performance  standards  for  admission  and  graduation  from 
colleges  of  education  I,  also,  call  for  new  vision,  methods  and  techniques,  curriculum, 
and  assessment  My  hope  is  that  the  ideas  provided  in  this  paper  can  be  used  to  improve 
the  quality  of  programs  for  preparing  teachers,  so  that  teachers  in  the  future  will  be  better 
prepared  and  students  in  the  future  will  be  better  educated 

I offer  this  only  as  personal  observation,  with  no  blanket  indictment  intended.  Every 
reform  was  once  a private  opiiuon.  My  message  may  be  private  but  I wish  to  share  it 
with  many  others  in  the  field  of  teacher  education.  To  what  extent  this  paper  will  result 
in  success  for  Jordan  school  children  remains  to  be  seen. 
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INTRODUCTION 

In  Hong  Kong,  teachers  may  enter  tlie  profession  without  prior  training.  Most  of 
them  attain  their  professional  qualification  eventually  by  part-time  study.  Thus,  in 
strengthening  the  professional  teaching  force,  teacher  educators  need  to  examine  how 
inservice  courses  are  run  and  how  the  practicing  teachers  learn  in  tlie  ttaining  institutes. 
The  factors  which  determine  the  teacher's  efforts  in  participation  vary  and  differ  among 
adult  learners  (Daines,  et  al.,  1994).  There  may  be  constraints  such  as  tlie  availability  of 
time  for  studies;  their  motive  and  needs  (Rogers,  1971,  1986),  tlieir  attitudes  towards 
mservice  training  and  the  attraction  of  these  courses  in  terms  of  quality  and  relevancy 
(Hopkines,  1989).  In  order  to  provide  better  programmes  for  practicing  teachers,  more 
understanding  has  to  be  sought  on  the  approach  they  adopt  in  their  studies,  the 
constraints  and  the  feedback  from  the  participants  about  the  programme.  In  short,  the 
researchers  regard  teachers  attending  inservice  courses  as  a particular  group  of  adult 
learners  who  need  special  attention  about  how  they  learn,  why  they  learn  in  a particular 
way  and  what  is  best  for  them  to  learn. 

THE  PRESENT  STUDY 

The  present  study  tried  to  seek  a better  understanding  on  the  practicing  teachers  as 
adult  learners  in  teacher  training.  The  study  is  exploratory.  Not  only  that  every  learner  is 
unique  but  also  little  has  been  done  to  reveal  about  the  way  they  study  and  the  reason 
why  they  study'.  The  stu^  begins  with  the  assumption  that  adult  learners'  commitment 
needs,  motive  and  attitude  influence  the  approach  of  study  they  adopt  (Dimkin  and 
Biddle,  1974).  That  is  to  say,  with  different  ne^  and  preference,  students  will  develop  a 
certain  approach  towards  a learning  task  (Biggs,  1992).  It  is  crucial  for  teacher  educators 
to  understand  the  approach  the  participants  adopt  So,  the  first  objective  of  the  present 
study  is  to  determine  the  students'  learning  approach  by  using  the  Study  Process 
(^estionnaire  (SP(5)  (Biggs,  1992).  A follow-up  interview  was  carried  out  to  find  out 
the  causes  affecting  their  studies  and  whether  the  programme  is  relevant  to  their 
vocational  and  professional  needs  (National  Institute  of  Adult  Education,  1970).  It  is 


' The  authors  of  the  study  are  grateiiil  to  Professor  J.B.  Biggs  for  his  questionnaire  (Biggs,  1992)  and  his 
insightful  discussions  in  his  work  on  learning  apfu-oaches.  Professor  J.B.  Biggs  (1992)  has  carried  out 
extensive  research  on  why  and  how  Hong  Kong  students  learn.  These  studies  include  primary,  secondary 
and  totiary  students.  However,  his  studies  do  not  include  any  work  on  the  inservice  teachers  discussed  in 
this  paper. 


impoitant  to  note'  whether  the  1997  issue  has  any  effect  on  participants  of  inservice 
teacher  training  course.  Accordingly,  the  study  tries  to  answer  thr^  specific  questions: 

1.  What  kind  of  approach(es)  is  adopted  by  the  practicing  teachers  in  the  inservice 
teacher  training  course? 

2.  What  are  the  factors  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a particular  approach? 

What  kind  of  training  in  terms  of  course  structure  and  framework  should  be 
provided  to  these  adult  learners  to  meet  their  professional  needs  in  the  transitional 
era? 


BACKGROUND  OF  STUDY 


On  Approaches  Of  Learning 

According  to  Biggs  (1992),  students  constmct  knowledge  from  their  own 
perceptions,  needs  and  existing  resources.  There  are  several  ways  of  going  about 
learning,  some  leading  to  good,  well-structured  outcomes,  others  to  low  level  outcomes. 
There  is  no  right  way  of  studying.  It  all  depends  on  what  suits  one's  style  and  the  courses 
one  is  studying. 

The  idea  of  'Approaches  to  learning'  is  developed  by  Marton  and  Saljo  (1976)  in 
their  identification  of  surface  and  deep  approaches  in  case  studies  of  tertiary  students.  An 
approach  to  learning  has  two  components;  motive  and  strategy.  How  you  approach  a 
task  depends  on  why  you  want  to  approach  it  in  the  first  place.  This  combination  of 
motive  and  strategy  is  called  an  approach  to  learning.  The  thr^  common  approaches  are 
surface,  deep  and  achieving. 

There  are  6 sub-scales  as  expressed  by  Biggs  (1992),  namely  the  surface  motive 
(SM),  deep  motive  (DM),  achieving  motive  (AM),  surface  strategy  (SS),  deep  strategy 
(DS)  and  achieving  strategy  (AS).  From  the  students'  point  of  view,  there  is  a 
motivational  question,  and  a question  of  strategy.  For  surface  approach,  the  motive  is 
extrinsic  and  learners  try  not  to  be  working  too  hard  but  they  will  do  the  minimum  to 
avoid  failure.  For  deep  approach,  the  motive  is  intrinsic  and  learners  have  personal 
commitment  in  learning.  It  involves  higher  cognitive  level  skill  tlian  rote  learning.  For 
achieving  approach,  learners  learn  in  order  to  get  high  grades  or  win  prizes. 

The  SPQ  is  designed  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  university  and  polytechnic 
students  endorse  different  approaches  to  learning  by  identifying  the  motive  and 
strategies  that  comprise  those  approaches.  The  original  version  (Biggs,  1987)  of  the 
instrument  is  designed  by  Biggs  for  the  Australians.  A new  version  of  SPQ  (Biggs, 
1992)  is  designed  for  the  Hong  Kong  university  and  polytechnic  students.  Biggs  ( 1992) 
reports  an  acceptable  reliability,  internal  factorial  ^^^ty  and  constmct  validity  of  the 
Chinese  version  of  the  SPQ  for  students  in  Hong  Kong. 

The  instrument  is  an  effective  tool  to  provide  valuable  information  for  teachers  and 
instmctors  about  learning  ^proaches  of  their  students.  How  teachers  teach  and  test 
would  affect  what  and  how  students  learn.  The  instrument  can  be  very  useful  in  student 
counseling,  as  well  as  curriculum  planning. 

On  Understanding  And  Educating  Teachers  As  Adult  Learners 

Every  participant  has  a different  reason  to  learn.  Adult  learners  differ  in  their 
background,  biography  and  aptitude  (McFann,  1972).  There  is  no  exception  for 
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inservice  teachers.  They  are  unique  and  different  from  each  other.  Rogers  (1986) 
explains  the  difference  in  learning  orientation  among  adults  as  a result  of  their  response 
to  the  'realities'  of  life.  The  interaction  of  these  variables  will  determine  the  ways  they  go 
about  learning;  the  surface,  deep,  achieving  approaches  as  introduced  by  Biggs  (1992). 

While  Biggs  indicates  the  three  major  approaches  in  learning,  Houle  (1961)  explains 
three  main  orientations  of  adult  learners.  The  goal-oriented  learners  attend  courses  to 
achieve  some  specific  external  objective  such  as  professional  certificate.  The  learning 
experience  of  this  group  of  learners  will  terminate  once  the  objective  has  been  achieved. 
The  activity-oriented  learners  "seek  social  contact  and  activity  rather  than  learning  for  its 
own  sake"  (Mackie,  1981,  p.  6).  They  attend  courses  for  they  can  get  something  out  of 
the  group  or  the  activity  The  content  of  the  learning  is  not  their  most  immediate  and 
important  concern.  The  last  group  is  the  learning  oriented  learners.  They  have  the 
strongest  desire  to  learn  and  they  seek  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  They  pursue  the 
subject  out  of  interest  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  that  a large  part  of  the  description 
portrayed  by  Houle  fits  quite  well  with  Biggs's  (1992)  description  of  learning 
approaches. 

One  important  way  of  understanding  teaching  adults  is  to  distinguish  'andragogy' 
(Knowles,  1983)  from  pedagogy.  There  is  a need  to  differentiate  adults  from  children 
educatioa  Knowles  (1974, 1978)  claims  that  adult  learners  in  general  are  guided  by  the 
question  of  'need'  rather  than  the  question  of 'ought'  as  children  learn  in  schools.  In  this 
respect,  adult  learning  is  more  likely  to  be  self-directed.  The  learning  orientation  of 
adults  is  best  to  be  problem-centered  supportedby  a variety  of  modes  of  learning  and 
opportunities  for  practical  use  (Bryant,  1981). 

The  idea  of  andragogy  also  in^cates  that  adults  have  much  greater  experience  behind 
them  and  they  also  define  themselves  by  their  experience  (Mackie,  1981).  That  is  to  say 
adult  learners  are  not  blank  sheets.  All  adult  learners  "have  some  ideas  of  what  they  want 
and  what  they  are  going  to  get"  (Rogers,  1986,  p.xvii).  Experience  seems  to  be  the  key  to 
self-actualizatioa 

Another  issue  which  complicates  adult  learning  is  that  education  for  them  is  not  their 
principal  concern.  Adult  learners  are  constantly  committed  to  the  'realities'  of  life: 
earning  a living,  looking  after  their  families,  and  many  otlier  issues  (Rogers,  1986). 
These  adults  are  passing  through  different  developmental  phases  (Havighurst,  1961). 
There  are  different  developmental  tasks  associated  witli  those  pliases.  The  success  in 
dealing  with  these  tasks  is  critical  to  the  adult's  personal  and  social  life.  This  is 
especially  true  for  these  inservice  teachers  because  they  are  playing  different  roles: 
parents,  partners,  workmates  and  students. 

Teacher  educators  are  facing  a mixed  group  of  participants  with  different  background 
and  needs.  These  adult  learners  have  developed  their  own  strategies  and  patterns  of 
learning  which  they  found  relevant  and  use^  to  them.  They  are  constantly  making 
choices  between  different  alternatives  (Rogers,  1986).  There  is  strong  evidence  that 
programs  which  allow  teachers  to  find  answers  for  their  self-directed  professional 
problems  and  to  use  their  preferred  modes  of  learning  can  empower  teachers  and  create  a 
sense  of  professionalism  in  training  or  re-training  (Sparks  and  Loucks-Horsley,  1990). 
Programs  or  courses  cultivating  attitudes  or  empowering  teachers  can  take  the  forms  like 
workshop,  project,  or  research.  Teachers  learn  most  efficiently  when  they  can  plan  their 
learning  activities  on  relevant  tasks  (Sparks  and  Loucks-Horsley,  1990).  In  addition. 
Gibbon  and  Norman  (1987)  assert  that  successful  teacher  training  programs  must  give 
opportunities  to  aspiring  teachers  to  work  out  their  plans  towards  instructional 
excellence. 
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On  Rdationship  Betw^n  Socio-Economic  Change  And  Inservice  Teacher  Training 

A brief  description  of  socio-economic  change  caused  by  the  1997  problem  is 
necessary.  This  is  imporiant  in  understanding  why  the  course  under  investigation  which 
recruited  participants  who  were  working  in  industrial  and  commercial  sectors  ended  up 
in  a teacher  training  course. 

Hong  Kong  is  facing  great  political  changes  for  it  is  counting  the  days  when  it  will  be 
lianded  over  to  the  Chinese  sovereignty  by  the  British  government  in  1997.  Socio- 
economicwise,  Hong  Kong  has  seen  massive  removal  of  its  manufacturing  enterprises 
into  China,  especially  tlie  Guandong  province  and  the  Pearl  River  Delta  because  of  the 
cheaper  labour,  land  and  its  proximity  to  the  Colony  which  facilitates  transport  and 
management 

According  to  a survey  done  by  the  Federation  of  Hong  Kong  Industries  in  1991,  out 
of  a total  of  1,256  enterprises  surveyed,  46%  of  them  indicated  that  they  have  either 
established  or  are  going  to  establisli  their  business  in  Cltina.  And  the  same  survey 
revealed  that  no  less  than  47  billion  Hong  Kong  dollars  are  invested  in  Hong 
Kong-related  enterprises  in  China  (The  Federation  of  Hong  Kong  Industries,  1991).  This 
massive  removal  also  means  massive  unemployment  or  job  loss  for  the  local  workers.  In 
fact,  in  1995,  the  Colony's  Census  and  Statistics  Department  survey  finds  that  over  the 
decade  from  1984  to  1994,  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  local  manufacturing 
industries  has  dropped  by  more  than  55%  due  to  the  massive  removal  and  immigrant 
workers  (Hong  Kong  Government,  1995).  The  professionals  and*  semi-professionals 
who  were  previously  engaged  in  such  hard-hit  enterprises  such  as  toys,  electronic  and 
electrical  goods,  plastics,  and  metal-making  have  found  their  jobs  lost  in  this 
socio-economic  transition  period.  In  their  pursuit  of  a job  that  is  most  compatible  with 
their  technical  know-how  and  experiences  and  with  their  'hidden  desire'  for  a more  stable 
job,  a teaching  job  in  Hong  Kong  with  its  comparatively  more  attractive  salary  and  more 
stable  tenure  system  worldwide  would  surely  be  among  one  of  the  first  considerations  in 
their  list  of  job  preference. 


METHODOLOGY 


Subjects 

The  subjects  of  tltis  research  were  students  studying  in  tlie  Hong  Kong  Technical 
Teachers'  College  (now  become  the  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education).  They  were 
second  year  students  of  tlie  two-year  part-time  evening  Inservice  Course  for  Teacher 
Training  (Technical),  also  known  as  ICTT  (Tech).  There  were  12  students.  They  were  all 
invited  to  the  study  on  a voluntary  basis  and  all  ofthem  filled  in  the  questionnaires  and 
participated  in  the  interview.  They  were  practicing  teachers  with  at  least  two  years  of 
experience  in  prevocational  schools  teaching  technical  subjects  (such  as  Commerce, 
Design  and  Technology,  Printing,  Technical  Drawing,  etc.).  Tliey  were  non-graduate 
teachers  who  liad  no  prior  teacher  training.  These  students  were  adult  learners  and  then- 
age  ranged  from  30  to  38.  Four  of  them  were  married  and  two  were  parents  with  one 
child. 

Instruments 

The  bilingual  version  of  the  Study  Process  Questionnaire  (Biggs,  1992)  was  adopted. 
The  SPQ  is  a 42-item,  self-reported  questionnaire.  Each  item  is  a self-reported  statement 
of  a motive  or  a strategy.  The  respondents  rate  themselves  on  the  statement  on  a 5-point 
scale.  A '5'  indicates  that  the  statement  is  'always  or  almost  always  true'  andaT 
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indicates  that  the  statement  is  'never  or  only  rarely  true'.  The  item-ratings  for  each 
student's  responses  are  added  up  for  each  subscale  (surface  motive,  surface  strategy, 
deep  motive,  deep  strategy,  achieving  motive,  achieving  strategy).  The  questionnaires 
were  distributed  and  filled  in  by  the  subjects  in  class  time.  Clear  instruction  was  given 
before  they  answered  the  questionnaire  and  the  administration  took  about  30  minutes. 

The  Follow-Up  Interview 

A follow-up  interview  was  carried  out.  All  the  12  students  were  interviewed  each  at  a 
time  in  a classroom.  Each  interview  lasted  for  about  30  minutes.  A set  of  nine  questions 
were  constructed  around  the  three  research  questions  of  this  study  for  the  interview. 

The  interviewer  was  allowed  to  analyze  the  ask  other  relevant  questions  in  case  the 
need  arises.  All  transcribed  afterwards.  Both  quantitative  and  qualitative  procedures 
were  used  to  analyze  the  results  from  the  interview.  Qualitative  research  procedures  in 
particular  were  used  for  content  analysis  of  the  interview  results  (Bogdan  and  Bilden, 
1992).  The  interview  answers  were  first  transcribed  and  recorded  in  small  cards  for 
coding  purposes  until  relevant  emerging  patterns  were  found.  Finally,  three  major 
themes  were  identified  and  discussed  as  major  factors  leading  to  the  adoption  of  a 
particular  approach  in  studying  the  course. 

FINDINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


Findings  And  Analysis  Of  The  Spq 

The  findings  from  the  SPQ  revealed  that  this  particular  group  of  adult  learners 
showed  a strong  tendency  adopting  the  surface  approach  in  their  study  (as  shown  in 
Fig.l).  According  to  Biggs's  (1987)  classification,  the  learner's  motive  is  extrinsic. 
Learners  of  this  category  might  tiy  to  do  the  minimum  and  would  woik  hard  only  for  the 
fw  of  failure.  They  usually  ignore  the  meaning  of  what  they  are  learning  and  are  most 
likely  to  reproduce  the  things  which  they  are  expected  to  be  tested  or  quizzed.  It  might 
not  be  surprising  to  find  these  adult  learners  adopting  the  least  'productive'  approach  to 
learning  considering  each  learner  might  have  heavy  teaching  duty  in  the  school  or  other 
persoi^  and  social  commitments.  The  interesting  question  is  why  they  all  adopted  such 
a particular  approach.  Are  there  any  reasons  for  this  unanimity?  The  analysis  of  the 
follow-up  interview  will  shed  light  on  this  question. 

ReiiabiUty 

The  internal  consistency  reliability  estimates  of  the  scalesof  the  ICTT  (Tech)  students  of 
the  SPQ  are  shown  in  Table  1 . The  alphas  varied  from  0.72  to  0.84  in  the  subscale  on 
deep  approach  and  achieving  approach.  The  internal  consistency  on  these  four  scales 
(DM,  DS,  AM  and  AS)  are  reasonably  reliable.  However,  the  alpha  values  on  the 
surface  motive  and  surface  strategy  are  0.42  and  -0.37  respectively.  These  values 
indicate  that  the  subscales  are  not  reliable  statistically  to  interpret  the  scores  obtained.  It 
requires  further  stu^  to  know  whether  the  ICTT  (Tech)  students  are  really  adopting  a 
very  high  surface  approach  in  studying  the  course.  The  follow-up  interview  of  the 
individual  student  helps  to  provide  evidence  for  the  findings. 
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Table  (1) 

Ihternal  Consistency  Reliability  Estimates  (Alpha) 
of  Responses  to  SPQ 


SM 

SS 

DM 

DS 

AM 

AS 

0.42 

-0.37 

0.77 

0.72 

0.80 

0.84 

The  Profile  Of  The  Ictt  (Tech)  Students 

The  means  and  standard  deviations  of  the  ICHT  (Tech)  students  responses  to  the  SPQ 
scales  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Figure  1 shows  the  profile  of  the  students  in  the  course  on 
each  SPQ  subscale  in  comparing  with  the  Hong  Kong  population.  The  Hong  Kong 
population  includes  five  tertiaiy  institutions  (Biggs,  1992).  The  population  data  are 
derived  from  Biggs'  (1992)  work. 

The  profile  indicates  a very  high  surface  approach,  but  low  on  deep  approach  and 
achieving  motive,  and  very  low  on  achieving  strategy. 


Table  (2) 

Means,  Standard  Deviations  and  Effect  Size  of  ICTT  (Tech)  students 
compared  with  the  Hong  Kong  tertiary  students. 


SM 

SS 

DM 

DS 

AM 

AS 

ICTT  (Tech) 
Students 

Group  mean 

25.50 

22.00 

21.17 

21.42 

19.92 

17.00 

N=12 

Group  S.D. 

4.08 

2.59 

5.01 

4.74 

6.64 

6.45 

Hong  kong 

Grand  mean 

21.18 

19.67 

22.68 

22.57 

21.18 

20.86 

Tertiary  students 

Grand  S.D. 

4.53 

3.82 

4.40 

4.25 

4.96 

4.66 

N = 5268 

Effect  size 

0.95 

0.61 

-0.34 

-0.27 

-0.25 

-0.83 

Group  means  - The  mean  from  the  12  students  in  the  ICTT  (Tech)  Course 
Grand  mean  - The  mean  of  the  Hong  Kong  Tertiaiy  students.  Data  calculated 
fi-om  the  data  in  Biggs’  work  (1992),  pp.  99-109. 
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Fig.  1 Profile  of  ICTT  (Tech)  students 
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Conq>ariiig  the  ICTT  (Tech)  students  with  the  medical  sciences  students  in  Hong 
Kong  reported  by  Biggs  (1992)^  the  resuU  of  the  t-tests  statistically  testing  the 
significance  of  the  difierences  between  the  means  are  shown  in  Table  3.  It  can  be  seen 
that  they  closely  resemble  each  other,  apart  from  the  surface  motive.  The  profile  in  Fig.  2 
shows  that  the  medical  group  has  a higher  surface  strategy,  lower  on  deep  strategy  and 
achieving  motive  (reproduced  from  Biggs,  1992). 


Table  (3) 

Means,  Standard  Deviations  and  Results  of  t-test  of  Differences  between  Means  of 
ICTT  (Tech)  students  and  students  of  Medical 


SM 

SS 

DM 

DS 

AM 

AS 

ICTT  (Tech)  students 

Mean 

25.50 

22.00 

21.17 

21.42 

19.92 

17.00 

N=12 

SD 

4.08 

2.59 

5.01 

4.74 

6.64 

6.45 

Medical  students 

Mean 

21.94 

22.2 

21.61 

21.15 

19.35 

19.7 

N = 294 

SD 

4.68 

4.05 

4.7 

4.3 

5.19 

5.11 

t Value  (d.f.=304) 

2.59* 

-0.17 

■4).32 

0.21 

0.37 

-1.78 

* Significant  difference  at . 05  level 


Fig.  2.  Profile  of  Cluster  of  HKU  Medicine  and  HKP  Medical  Lab  .Sciences  Groups 
[adapted  from  Biggs'  (1992)] 


2 Professor  J.  B.  Biggs  (1992)  |»ovides  separate  tables  of  norms  for  each  cluster  for  the  Hong  Kong  toliary 
students.  There  are  eleven  clusters  which  described  different  groups  of  students  with  similar  characteristics 
from  a variety  of  course  programmes  at  various  levels  and  a number  of  diffo'ent  academic  dqiartnients. 
Comparing  with  the  eleven  clustm,  the  ICTT  (Tech)  group  is  found  to  matdi  closely  with  the  Medical 
Cluster  (Table  8. 1 1,  Clusto*  H.3)  with  the  least  difference. 
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Findings  And  Analysis  Of  The  Follow-Up  Interview 

Three  major  themes  were  identified  in  siqiporting  the  findings  of  the  SPQ.  These 
themes  e;q)lain  why  the  group  adopted  the  surface  approach  and  strategy  in  their  teacher 
training  course. 

Career  Change  In  Hong  Kong  When  Approaching  1997 

Two  undeiljring  reasons  governed  their  choice  of  profession:  that  teaching  suited 
them  Omore  comfortable'  and  'well-paid')  and  there  was  a need  to  change  job  (the 
'industrial  field  was  under  the  tlueat  of  economic  recession',  and  'many  factories  were 
moving  northward  to  Mainland  China').  A very  small  number  of  participants  said  they 
were  committed  to  teaching  and  found  the  j(fe  interesting.  When  compared  to  their 
previous  jobs,  teaching  was  more  attractive  in  terms  of  salary,  working  hours  and 
promotion  prospect.  This,  perhaps,  has  set  the  scene  of  how  they  perceived  their 
profession  and  adopted  the  kind  of  attitude  or  belief  towards  their  in-service  training 
which  led  to  certification  and  professional  status. 

Before  joining  the  teaching  profession,  all  these  teachers  were  trained  as  technical  or 
con^ercial  persoimel.  They  were  reluctant  or  forced  to  change  their  jobs  because  of  the 
socio-economic  change  in  Hong  Kong.  Thqr  were  attracted  by  the  teaching  profession  in 
one  way  or  another  but  they  entered  the  teaching  profession  without  good  reasons.  Some 
of  the  reasons  heard  in  the  interview  were  quoted  as  follows: 

"It  seems  that  there  is  less  conflict  of  inter-personal  relationship  in 
schools  and  I feel  more  comfortable.  Therefore  I choose  teaching  as  my 
career.  " (T eacher  A f "I  had  been  a designer,  working,  thinking  dcy  and 
night  was  a tough  task  It  [teaching]  is  a more  stable  Job,  there  is  no  need 
to  work  over-time.  (T eacher  B)  "I  have  tried  some  other  jobs  before 

teaching  and  I am  not  happy  with  these  jobs,  in  fact,  my  interpersonal 
relationship  in  the  previous  organization  was  not  good  " (Teacher  D) 

"Being  a teacher  is  a stable  job"  (Teacher  F)  "My  previous  jobs  were 
unstable.  I need  a stable  Job  and  ^en  I think  of  teaching."  "I  found  my 
[previous]  jobs  were  so  tough  that  I thought  of  teaching.  (Teacher  1). 

Some  course  participants  would  admit  frankly  that  a teacher  certificate  is  something 
they  have  to  get  in  order  to  stay  in  the  profession.  They  would  not  regard  the  certificate 
as  a kind  of  professional  status.  Teacher  1 remarked  that  studying  the  course  "is  helpful 
to  [his]  future  in  securing  a job."  Some  teachers  (E,  D,  and  J)  admitted  that  all  they 
wanted  was  to  "get  a certificate  for  maintaining  [their]  jobs  in  school. " 

Constraints  Of  Adult  Life 

All  course  participants  were  attending  the  course  against  adult  life  constraints.  Again 
these  constraints  affected  their  aiq)roach  to  attend  the  in-service  part-time  programme. 
Some  of  their  feedback  were  quoted  as  follows: 

" Although  untrained  teachers,  attending  the  course  with  three  evenings 
per  week  is  somewhat  hard  to  bear.  " (Teacher  A) . 


3 The  twelve  subject  teachers  interviewed  were  coded  as  Teacher  A to  Teacher  L. 
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"Some  course  units  require  broad  and  deep  learning  and  cannot  be  leamt  in  a 
few  lessons.  The  biggest  problem  is  time  constraint  Three  evenings  per  week  is 
too  many.  Hive  quite  remote  from  the  campus.  I feel  very  tired...  ” (Teacher  C) 

" I found  some  parts  of  the  course  quite  useful,  but  I always  feel  very 
tired  The  work  in  the  day  time  is  alreacfy  exhausting.  Therefore,  it  is  not 
easy  to  concentrate  in  the  course,  I always  fall  asleep.  ” (Teacher  1) 

Obviously,  studying  the  course  is  not  on  the  top  of  the  agenda  as  far  as  the 
constraints  of  adult  life  is  concerned: 

"Studying  the  course  is  not  my  first  priority.  I won't  spend  time  on  my  course 
work.  I only  spend  time  in  my  stuefy  when  I have  assignments  or  assessments 
to  do. " (Teacher  A,  B ondK ) 

" I have  a busy  life.  In  addition  to  be  a full-time  teacher,  I have  many 
part-time  jobs  (writer  and  Journal  reporter),  in  addition,  I need  to  spend  time 
on  dating. " (Teacher  D) 

"For  the  sake  of  interest,  studying  is  my  best  choice,  but  the  school  works 
have  already  occupied  a lot  of  my  time.  It  is  not  easy  in  time  management. " 

(T eacher  E) 

These  responses  indicated  that  th^r  would  put  extra  effort  only  when  th^had 
assignments  to  do.  Most  of  the  time,  th^^  would  do  the  minimum  in  their  course.  They 
all  made  it  clear  that  "th^^  would  put  effort  on  the  course  but  not  too  much,  just  to  avoid 
failing  the  course".  Indeed,  a majority  of  the  class  spend  less  than  three  hours  a week  on 
tlie  course  (6  hours  short  of  the  required  stu^  time  proposed  by  the  Institute). 

Even  if  they  can  spare  the  time,  it  is  difficult  for  most  of  them  to  adapt  school  life  as 
students.  Teacher  B's  remark  is  worth  quoting  in  full:  "1  am  not  adapted  [to  the  studying 
environment]  at  the  beginning.  I have  been  from  this  environment  for  over  ten  years.  It 
takes  time  for  me  to  adapt  The  grade  of  my  study  in  the  course  is  not  bad.  It  makpig  me 
feel  that  I am  capable  and  want  to  do  better.  But  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  adjust"  Yet,  not 
every  participant  is  like  Teacher  B.  Teacher  C commented  that  "Each  unit  requires  mie 
assignment  at  least  It  is  too  much  for  a hill-time  teacher."  This  is  not  very  difficult  to 
understand,  for  example.  Teacher  J's  problem  is  that  her  "previous  background  was  in 
"science"  and  not  "arts". 

Therefore,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  catch  up  Sociology  (arts  subject  in  nature)  or  topics 
alike. 

Course  Content 

The  devotion  and  involvement  in  stud)dng  a course  also  depends  on  how  much  gain 
one  can  obtaia  Although  most  course  participants  came  to  the  course  without  hi^ 
expectation,  considerable  positive  feedback  on  the  course  was  obtained.  To  some  extent, 
most  course  topics  and  materials  motivated  them  to  study  positively: 

...,  but  some  coiuse  units  help  with  my  teaching,....  These  materials  were 
not  in  my  mind  before,  but  they  inspired  me  that  things  could  be  achieved 
from  different  perspective."  "My  teaching  became  more  systematic." 
(Teacher  A)  "The  course  tells  me  something  I need  to  know."  " I become 


objective  in  evaluating  myself  in  lesson  planning. " "At  least  as  a teacher,  the 
course  made  me  reflect.  ” (Teacher  D). 

Yet  there  are  complaints  about  the  curriculum.  The  design  of  the  curriculum  would 
lessen  their  motivation  and  enthusiasm  in  putting  ejBTort  on  their  study: 

" I am  not  interested  in  some  units.  For  example,  there  is  no  need  to  spend 
study  time  in  those  practical  skill  sections  (video  production).  (Teacher  J) 
"Some  of  course  content  are  out-dated,  not  really  useful.  Just  a waste  of  time, 
therefore  can  be  deleted  " (Teacher  L)  ‘The  course  is  not  relevant  and  not 
practical. " (T packer  F)  “I  have  yet  to  see  the  relevance  of  the  curriculum  to 
my  teaching.  (Teacher  J)  I really  can  see  very  little  usefulness  Hearn 
nothing,  nothing.  (Teacher  G)  . 

Summary  Of  The  Findings 

As  a whole,  the  participants'  beliefe  and  perception  might  be  influential  in  directing 
their  choice  of  approach  for  their  inservice  studies.  The  experience  they  had  in  attending 
the  course  might  further  strengthen  the  adopted  approach  and  strategies  towards  then- 
studies.  This  was  reflected  by  the  'disapproval'  of  some  of  the  units  offered  by  the 
Institute.  In  addition,  their  instrumental  attitude  towards  the  profession  was  likely  to 
generate  the  idea  that  teaching  was  a technical  craft.  Once  you  master  the  skill  you 
would  become  a teacher.  They  would  not  bother  to  think  that  teaching  was  not  simply 
learning  teaching  tricks  but  the  development  of  oneself  as  professional  as  well  as  a 
commitment  for  self  development  and  continuing  education.  (Louden,  1991).  Time  is 
another  factor.  No  doubt,  there  were  many  other  commitments  competing  with  the 
limited  time  these  adult  learners  had.  However,  the  mentaUty  of  getting  a pass  and  the 
teacher  certificate,  as  revealed  by  the  results  and  findings,  was  the  most  critical  and 
decisive.  One  of  the  contributing  factors  of  this  mentality  is  that  the  subjects  are 
reluctant  teachers.  They  belong  to  the  technical  and  cotiunercial  sectors.  They  are 
'forced'  to  change  jobs  p^y  because  of  the  socio-economic  change  in  Hong  Kong. 

DISCUSSION  AND  SUGGESTION 

The  above  findings  suggest  that  the  learners  participating  in  the  inservice  teacher 
training  course  have  various  reasons  in  emolling.  However,  the  majority  came  to  the 
course  with  a clear  instrumental  objective:  to  get  a teacher  certificate  so  that  they  can 
'participate'  in  the  teaching  profession.  There  were  other  important  reasons  for  then- 
study:  attending  the  course  would  finally  lead  to  job  security  in  the  profession.  As  a 
means  of  changing  jobs,  they  simply  needed  to  take  the  in-service  course.  Although  this 
is  atypical  to  our  understanding,  this  new  finding  offers  a new  perspective  in  discussing 
teacher  recruitment  in  the  time  of  uncertainty  - the  1997  transition  era. 

All  these  various  reasons  are  contributing  factors  to  why  all  these  teachers  adopted 
the  least  productive  strategy,  namely  the  surface  approach.  Yet,  it  is  difficult  for  a study 
like  this  to  find  out  precisely  why  a particular  approach  was  adopted  unanimously  in  this 
particular  group,  nor  is  this  the  purpose  of  the  present  study.  Further  investigation  or 
classroom  observation  needs  to  be  done  to  substantiate  the  findings  from  the 
questiormaire  and  interview.  One  possible  answer  might  well  be  that  there  is  one 
underlying  motive  dictating  their  tehaviour.  That  these  practicing  teachers  are  not 
prepared  to  be  teachers  in  the  first  place.  They  are  technical  and  commercial  persormel. 
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l^ey  were  trained  to  work  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  sectors.  These  students  were 
either  Technical  Institute  or  Polytechnic  graduates.  In  other  words,  th^r  were  'reluctant* 
teachers.  With  this  underlying  motive  - reluctance  - thQ^  attended  the  course. 

This  vaoMyt  governed  the  learners’  ‘tactic’  of  attending  the  course.  In  aMtion,  the 
reluct^ce  may  arise  from  the  inadequate  design  of  the  curriculum  There  is  not  much 
self-directed  learning  modules  and  opportunities  for  practical  application  of  things 
learned  for  these  practical  inservic  teachers.  There  m^  also  be  life 'reahties*  which 
govern  the  time  and  effort  put  on  their  learning  tasks.  The  interaction  of  all  these  factors 
or  difficulties  project  the  picture  that  we  get  fiom  the  questioimaire  and  the  interview. 

IMPLICATIONS 

Three  major  factors  which  have  significant  influence  on  the  less  keen  learning 
approach  were  discovered.  These  Actors  include  the  constraints  of  inservice  teachers  as 
part-time  adult  learners,  the  attractiveness  of  the  course  and  the  socio-economic  ehange 
in  Hong  Kong.  In  tlie  light  of  tliese  fectors,  we  can  draw  some  important  implications  for 
teacher  educators  in  providing  a better  curriculum  The  following  diagram  shows  the 
impact  of  attitudes  society  and  course  on  learners  and  the  relationship  between  them  will 
be  explained  in  the  following  paragraphs 


Course  Attitudes 


Diagram  (1):  Three  Kinks  of  reiationships  under  examination 


First,  when  we  look  at  the  relationship  between  the  learners  and  their  learning 
attitudes,  we  will  easily  find  that  their  learning  style  has  been  greatly  governed  by  time 
limitations.  They  are  typical  adult  learners  who  have  commitments  with  their  &miUes 
Md  jobs.  In  order  to  pull  learners  to  the  course,  modification  of  the  present  sturfy  mode 
is  necessary.  The  present  provisioii  of  course  is  a 'three-evening' class  and  inservice 
teachers  coming  to  the  class  are  always  found  exhausted  by  tedious  school  work  during 
day  time.  So,  three  evenings  not  be  the  best  arrangement  of  attendance  for 
in-service  teachers  and  other  modes  of  attendance  should  be  adopted,  for  example,  an 
evening-Saturday  combined  mode  or  full-day  Saturday  mode.  Another  way  to  alleviate 
their  pressure  fiom  time  is  to  integrate  the  assessment  procedure  in  the  learning  process. 
The  study  mode  could  be  extended  to  some  kind  of  discussion  or  co-operative  learning 
Their  involvement  in  the  sturfy  process  and  performance  and  teacher  educators  are  more 
productive  than  mere  lecturing.  This  interaction  may  arouse  interest  an<f  enhance  better 
commumcation  and  understanding  among  course  designers,  trainers  and  learners.  By 
means  of  dialogue,  more  room  for  sharing,  active  learning,  appreciation  and  reflection 
can  be  catered  for  (Burbules,  1993).  This  is  also  an  appropriate  pedagogy  for  adult 
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learners  and  teacher  empowerment  (Shor,  1992).  Furthermore,  teaching  is  more  than  a 
craft  which  requires  knowledge,  commitment  and  faculty.  Enlarging  teacher's  knowledge 
base  (Reynolds,  1989)  and  the  examination  of  tacit  Imowledge  (Schon,  1983,  1987)  is 
essential  for  a better  application  of  practical  skills  and  tricks  in  the  classroom  as  well  as 
decision  making. 

Second,  viewing  the  relationship  between  learners  and  the  course,  we  learn  that  this 
group  of  inservice  teachers  have  certain  expectations  on  learning  before  joining  the 
class.  They  are  practicing  teachers  and  they  are  eager  to  get  something  beneficial  to  their 
teaching  when  they  attend  the  class.  The  attractiveness  of  the  course  will  be  weakened  if 
their  e?q)ectations  are  not  satisfied.  As  secondary  school  teachers,  they  are  in  need  of 
some  practical  skills  such  as  techniques  in  dealing  with  pupils  in  everyday  classrooms.  A 
more  balanced  curriculum  of  skill  and  knowledge  is  needed.  More  opportunities  should 
be  granted  to  them  to  put  theories  into  practice.  Workshops  should  be  encouraged  to 
provide  chances  for  them  to  try  out  what  is  learnt.  Other  meaningful  tasks  will  be 
seminars  and  classroom  observations.  Bryant  (1981)  is  right  to  state  that  ladult  learners 
require  learning  that  is  self-paced,  self-directed,  relevant  to  personal  or  career  interests. 
Satisfying  the  learners'  needs  is  the  fundamental  and  essential  requirement  to  increase 
the  attractiveness  of  the  course.  Attracting  learners’  to  the  course  is  the  first  step  to 
activate  their  motive  in  learning. 

Following  the  initial  attraction  of  learners  to  learning,  teacher  educators  should  adopt 
the  growth  approach  for  inservice  training  (Jackson,  197 1).  Inservice  training  should  not 
be  regarded  as  projects  aimed  at  fixing  some  unprepared  learners  (Jackson,  1971;  OrUch, 
1989).  Course  participants  have  to  be  recognized  as  competent  learners  and  can 
contribute  greatly  in  the  process  of  learning  (Yager,  et  al.,  1985). 

Teacher  educators  are  facilitators  who  provide  better  environment  conducive  to  the 
exploration  of  knowledge  and  pursuit  of  expert  skills  ( Stenhouse,  1975). 

Practically  speaking,  novice  teachers  or  teachers  without  initial  professional  training 
may  find  classroom  teaching  particularly  stressful  and  demanding.  It  would  be 
encouraging  if  some  sort  of  concession,  for  example,  a reduction  of  teaching  load,  is 
made  to  all  teachers  attending  initial  inservice  training.  Attending  evening  course  with 
projects  and  assignments  to  finish  while  cormnitted  to  full  teaching  load  may  scare  many 
participants.  The  threatening  experience  may  further  reinforce  the  'getting-a-pass' 
mentality  or  'perforriiing-the-riimimum'  attitude  among  learners. 

Third,  the  factor  about  the  social-economic  change  on  adult  learners  in  Hong  Kong 
should  be  firmly  noticed.  Most  manufacturing  industries  have  retreated  to  Mainland 
China  in  the  beginning  of  this  decade.  Many  jobs  demand  employees  to  be  working  both 
in  factories  in  Hong  Kong  and  China.  Some  of  these  people  want  to  find  secure  jobs  like 
teaching  and  they  are  probably  the  major  source  of  learners  of  inservice  teacher  training 
courses  in  the  time  of  change-over  in  1997.  This  lias  reflected  the  reality  of  the 
prominent  un-motivated  learning  attitude  of  this  group  of  in-service  teachers  at  least 
when  the  research  is  undertaken.  Students  who  cotne  to  tlie  class  are  not  interested  in 
teaching  in  the  very  first  instance.  Instead,  they  are  forced  to  come  to  the  course  because 
they  have  to  take  up  teaching  at  a late  age  due  to  career  change  initiated  by 
social-economic  turbulence.  In  order  to  change  this  passive  learning  attitude  of  the 
learners,  more  should  be  done  on  re-structuring  the  course.  This  will  include  adding 
more  interesting  and  practical  content  to  the  curriculum. 

Participants  who  can  apply  what  is  learnt  in  everyday  work  will  easily  be  convinced 
that  the  course  is  useful  and  practical. 

The  department  and  institute  concerned  should  take  every  step  to  improve  the 
situation  notwithstanding  the  phenomenon  may  not  persist  after  the  transition  era. 


CONCLUSION 


TTiere  are  three  main  issues  for  teacher  educators  to  pay  attention  to.  First,  a more 
positive  attitude  toward  learning  together  with  a more  constructive  approach  should  be 
introduced  to  practising  teachers  taking  professional  inservice  courses.  More  induction 
courses  should  be  planned  to  towards  achieving  this  end.  This  kind  of  attitude  could  be 
nurtured  through  school-based  staff  development  programmes  and  the  enhancing  of 
professionalism  by  local  teachers'  associations.  Second,  curriculum  planners  and  teadier 
educators  should  be  more  sensitive  teachers'  needs  and  have  to  design  more  relevant  and 
stimulating  inservice  courses  for  the  heavily  engaged  and  sometimes  reluctant  learners. 
It  possible,  trainers  should  have  greater  ownership  of  the  training  programme  as  well  as 
closer  link  with  a school's  development  with  individual  professional  development  (Bell, 
1989).  Third,  more  effort  is  ne^ed  in  enhancing  the  status  of  teaching  profession. 
Without  a better  understanding  about  teaching,  it  is  difficult  for  educators  to  cultivate  a 
positive  attitude  among  the  novice  and  the  luitrained  teachers. 

This  stu^  is  of  particular  value  to  the  researchers  in  that  it  has  brought  more  insight 

to  them  about  the  learning  motives  and  strategies  of  the  learners  they  had  been  tparhing 
and  why  these  learners  adopted  the  surface  approach  when  they  were  studying  The 
rough  'gestalt'  offered  information  in  reviewing,  revising  and  re-examining  the  teacher 
training  courses. 

R^earchers  of  the  present  stu^  hope  to  have  individual  studiesfor  eachof  the 
participants  in  the  future  and  to  look  for  the  details  of  their  specific  and  unique  stories. 
More  similar  research  can  be  carried  out  to  enable  comparative  studies  among  different 
groups  of  inservice  course  participant  Finally,  the  results  of  the  study  is  not  meant  to  be 
a generalization  to  all  adult  inservice  teacher  learners.  Although  these  learners  adopt 
surface  approach,  the  reasons  leading  to  their  choice  differ  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  to 
this  extent  that  course  providers  have  an  ever-challenging  job  in  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
'individual  learners',  especially  in  the  time  of  the  transition  era 
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STUDENT  TEACHERS’  VIEWS  OF  CONCEPT  MAPPING 
AS  A MEANS  TO  ENHANCE  COLLABORATIVE 
LEARNING  IN  SCIENCE  CLASSROOMS 


INTRODUCTION 

In  most  developing  countries  teacliing  of  science  takes  tlie  form  of  direct 
transmission  of  knowledge  from  the  teacher  to  the  students  through  the  direct 
lecture-question-answer  mode  of  instruction.  In  tliis  mode  of  science  instruction, 
students  engage  in  tlie  lesson  mostly  by  listening  and  watcliing  tlie  teacher  perform  and 
by  answering  teacher's  questions.  Tliere  is  veiy  little  student-student  interaction  to  help 
students  initiate  and  use  scientific  discourse  in  tlie  learning  of  science.  Science 
classrooms  have  tlie  potential  to  provide  opportunities  to  help  students  develop  deeper 
understanding  of  science  concepts  tlu-ougli  student-student  interactions.  For  example, 
school  science  laboratories  provide  opportunities  for  students  to  begin  to  make 
observations,  collect  data  and  discuss  tliem  in  groups  (Rotli  and  Roychoudliury  1994, 
Kempa  and  Ayob  1991  1995).  Kempa  and  Ayob  (1995:753)  made  Uie  following 
observations  about  group  work  in  science  laboratory. 

“Apart  from  indicating  a general  satisfactory  level  of  achievement  from 
group  work  they  also  demonstrated  a significant  amount  of  ‘learning  from 
others'  to  have  occurred  in  the  sense  of  pupils  including  in  their  written 
answers  points  of  knowledge  and  insight  that  had  initially  been  contributed 
by  other  pupils  to  the  group  discussion.  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  this 
is  that  task-related  comments  and  observations  made  by  pupils  in  (the  course 
of  a group  discussion  represent  a major  shared  (knowledge)  resource  from 
which  the  pupils  can,  and  do,  learn. " 

In  addition  to  school  science  laboratories  Rotli  and  Roychoudliuiy  (1992, 1993)  liave 
identified  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  anotlier  ideal  tool  for  engaging  students  in 
extended  science  discourse.  Concept  mapping  is  a teclmique  introduced  by  Novak  and 
Gowin  (1984)  as  a "schematic  device  for  representing  a set  of  concept  meanings 
embedded  in  a framework  of  propositions."  In  establisliing  tliis  format  Novak  drew 
extensively  from  Ausubel's  idea  of  meaningful  learning.  In  Ausubel's  tlieoiy  of  learning 
tlie  most  ejBfective  learning  is  seen  as  resulting  from  tlie  establisliment  of  patterns  of 
relationship  among  concepts  one  holds.  Tliis  is  in  contrast  to  'rote'  learning  wliich 
Ausubel  describes  as  situations  in  which  concepts  are  not  embedded  in  obvious  rich 
conceptual  network  but  are  left  relatively  isolated  witliin  the  broad  conceptual  structure. 
Hence,  in  the  Ausubelian  view  meaningful  learning  results  only  when  a learner  in  a 
conscious  manner  ties  new  knowledge  currently  learned  to  relevant  concepts  or 
propositions  he  already  possesses.  From  this  perspective  concept  mapping  is  a learning 
tool  that  can  perform  the  function  of  helping  students  to  consciously  and  systematically 
establish  the  relationships  between  concepts  learned  and  newly  introduced  knowledge. 
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A number  of  ways  of  producing  concept  maps  are  now  reported  in  literature. 
Basically,  in  producing  a concept  map  students  are  required  to  identify  key  concepts  in  a 
lesson,  lecture  or  a chapter  in  a book  and  specify  relationships  among  the  concepts  with 
appropriate  link-words  to  form  a network  of  propositions.  Novak  and  Gowin(  1984;  p. 
16)  advocate  a hierarchical  arrangement  of  the  concepts  on  the  paper  with  the  gener^ 
more  inclusive  concepts  on  the  top,  leading  down  to  tlie  more  specific  concepts  and 
ending  with  specific  examples  of  objects  or  events  to  illustrate  tlie  origin  of  the  concept 
meaning.  Stuart  (1983)  lias  proposed  anotlier  approach  to  constructing  concept  maps.  In 
liis  proposal  tlie  general  or  key  concept  is  given  tlie  central  position  in  the  map  witli  the 
other  concepts  radiating  outwards  from  it.  In  this  format  tlie  hierarchy  of  the  concepts 
may  be  seen  in  concentric  circles  around  tlie  key  concept  at  tlie  centre  of  tlie  map.  The 
liierarchical  structure  proposed  for  a concept  map  is  based  on  Ausubel's  notion  of 
"subsumption"  as  the  process  of  knowledge  growth  and  organization.  However,  Husen 
and  Postletwaite  (1994:  1029)  arc  of  the  opinion  tliat  the  liierarchically  structured 
concept  maps  "seem  more  reasonable  to  justify  on  practical  ground,  ratlier  tlian  argue  for 
a isomorphism  between  the  structure  of  the  map  and  tlie  psychological  structure  of 
meaning."  This  view  is  expressed  by  tliem  because  recent  interest  in  distributed  memory 
organization  has  moved  away  from  the  simple  liierarcliical  pattern  of  internal 
representation.  In  liis  work,  Anderson  (1990)  describes  cognitive  models  more  as  a 
network  or  tangle  of  concepts  and  links  ratlier  than  an  orderly  structured  hierarchy. 

One  of  tlie  main  uses  of  concept  mapping  tecliniques  lias  been  to  document  clianges 
in  student  understanding  of  relationships  between  concepts  learned,  as  concept  maps 
provide  a form  of  representation  of  the  student  understanding  embedded  in  tlieir 
cognitive  structure.  Horton  et.  al.  (1993)  made  bibliograpliic  searches  for  studies  related 
to  concept  mapping.  Tlieir  search  yielded  133  titles.  A vast  nmnber  of  tliese  researches 
involved  secondary  school  science  students.  Using  a nmnber  of  criteria  tliey  selected  19 
studies  for  a metaanalysis  exercise.  Their  analysis  revealed  tliat 

(concept  mapping  has  generally  positive  effects  on  both  student  achievement  and 
attitude  in  the  19  studies  examined.  Concept  mapping  raised  individual  student 
achievement  in  the  average  study  by  0.46  standard  deviation,  or  from  the  50  th  to  68th 
percentile",  (p:  105). 

In  most  of  the  settings  in  which  concept  mapping  activities  were  used  as  a learning 
tool,  students  produced  concept  maps  on  tlieir  own.  However,  Okebukola  and  Jedede 
(1988)  reported  that  students  who  collaboratively  constructed  concept  maps  sliowed 
more  meaningful  learning  than  those  who  engaged  in  this  activity  on  their  own.  Rotli  and 
Roychoudliury  (1992)  investigated  this  further  and  reconceptualised  tlie  epistemological 
underpinning  of  concept  mapping.  Roth  (1994)  explains  tliat  wliile  concept  mapping  was 
originally  grounded  in  individual  difference  psychology,  we  recently  develop^  a social 
constructivist  view  tliat  accounts  for  learning  during  student-student  or  student  teacher 
interaction."  In  tliis  perspective  concept  mapping  is  viewed  as  a tool  for  social  tliinking 
that  engages  both  students  and  teachers  in  science  discourse  for  negotiating  and 
establishing  new  knowledge  and  understanding  in  classrooms.  Rotli  and  Roychoudhuiy 
(1992:549-550)  have  expressed  the  following  views  on  collaborative  concept  mapping. 

"Concept  mapping, is  an  excellent  activity  that  allows  students  to  engage 

in  extended  science  discourse.  In  these  discussions,  students  verbalize  tacit 
knowledge,  their  own  conceptions,  and  make  them  available  to  critique, 

inspection,  discussion  and  personal  reflection  In  the  process  of 

construction,  the  emerging  concept  map  becomes  a tool  of  social  thinking.  It 
takes  on  characteristics  of  stretches  in  design  engineering  which  serve  both 
as  interactive  communication  tool  and  as  a individual  thinking  tool. " 


In  a recent  study  Roth  (1994)  examined  views  of  46  junior  higli  school  students 
taking  a course  in  physics  on  concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool  and  on  collaborative 
concept  mapping  activities.  Overall,  students  held  a positive  view  regarding  concept 
mapping  and  the  use  of  concept  maps  for  "learning.  As  regards  concept  mapping  as  a 
collaborative  learning  activity  most  of  the  students  expressed  tlie  view  that  collaborative 
concept  mapping  helped  tliem  to  exchange,  to  explain,  to  elaborate  and  justify  their 
views  and  arrive  at  negotiated  meanings.  Tliey  also  expressed  the  view  that  this  form  of 
discourse  provided  a non-tlueatening  atmosphere  for  them  to  express  and  exchange 
ideas.  The  results  of  this  study  seem  to  indicate  that  one  group  of  stakeholders  in 
educational  practice,  namely  the  students  responds  positively  towards  this  mode  of 
learning.  What  are  tlie  views  of  student  teachers?  This  is  die  concern  of  die  present 
study. 

Reform  in  the  teacliing- learning  enviromnent  in  schools  can  be  brouglit  about  oidy 
by  equipping  the  teachers  with  a repertoire  of  pedagogical  tecliniques  and  devices 
towards  which  die  teachers  have  a positive  view  and  attitude  to  motivate  their  use  in  die 
classroom  situatioa  Quite  often  innovative  ideas  do  not  take  root  in  die  educational 
setting  because  die  teachers  are  not  convinced  of  die  pracdcabiUty  and  effectiveness  of 
the  ideas  wliich  are  thrust  on  tliem.  For  them  to  be  convinced,  diey  have  to  be  engaged 
in  real  life  experiences  with  wliatever  ideas  we  want  diem  to  implement  in  die 
classroom.  Colleges,  institutes  and  faculties  of  education  are  ideal  places  to  start  this 
process  of  familiarizing  our  future  teachers  with  innovative  educational  techniques  and 
devices  which  research  has  shown  will  enhance  the  quality  of  learning.  One  such  device 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  science  teacher  educators  seems  to  be  concept  mapping. 
This  study  aims  to  fmd  out  the  views  of  student  teachers  on  concept  mapping  as  a 
learning  tool  and  as  a means  to  enhance  collaborative  learning  in  science  classrooms. 

C^estions  diat  guided  die  inquiry  were: 

1 . What  are  student  teachers'  views  of  concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool? 

2 . What  are  student  teachers'  views  of  concept  mapping  as  a means  to 
enhance-collaborative  learning  in  science  classrooms? 

Answers  to  three  additional  questions  were  also  sought. 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  between  male  and  female  student  teachers'  views  with 
respect  to  questions  1 and  2 above? 

4.  Is  there  any  difference  between  chemistiy  major  and  non-chemistiy  major  student 
teachers'  views  with  respect  to  questions  I and  2 above? 

5.  Does  difference  in  EngUsh  ability  influence  student  teachers'  views  with  respect  to 
question  1 and  2 above? 

Methodology 

Participants 

Twenty  five  student  teachers  (8  males,  17  females)  enrolled  in  die  Bachelor  of 
Science  Education  programme  participated  in  die  study.  They  were  in  die  tiiird  year  of  a 
four-year  degree  programme.  Thirteen  of  them  are  chemistiy  majors  and  the  twelve 
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otliers  arc  chemistry  minors.  A1  the  time  of  this  study  they  were  students  in  the  Methods 
of  Teaching  Secondary  Chemistry  course  taught  by  the  author. 

Instrumentadon 

A two  part  questionnaire  consisting  of  29  statements  mainly  selected  from  Roth's 
(1994)  study  was  prepared  for  administration  in  this  study.  The  statements  were 
modified  to  fit  tire  status  of  the  participants  who  were  student  teachers.  Part  1 consists  of 
12  statements  related  to  concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool.  Views  were  obtained  with 
respect  to  four  different  constructs/dimensions,  namely,  i)  concept  map  as  a device  to 
clarify  and  simplify  conceptual  links  (4  items),  ii)  concept  map  as  a device  for  making 
sense  of  information  (3  items),  iii)  difficulties  in  concept  mapping  (3  items)  and  iv)  use 
of  concept  maps  in  tire  future  (2  items). 

Part  2 consists  of  17  statement  related  to  the  use  of  concept  mapping  as  a 
collaborative  activity  in  science  learning.  Views  were  obtained  with  respect  to  four 
different  constructs/dimensions,namely,  i)  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  an  occasion 
for  peer-support  learning  (6  items),  ii)  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  a community  of 
discourse  (5  items),  iii)  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  an  occasion  for  negotiating  for 
meaning  (4  items)  and  iv)  classroom  use  of  collaborative  concept  mapping  (2  items). 

The  participants  were  required  to  indicate  their  level  ofagreement  with  each  of  the 
statements  on  a 5 point  scale.  This  instrument  was  administered  the  researcher  at  the 
end  of  the  course.  Information  was  also  obtained  about  student  teachers'  views  on 
concept  mapping  by  requiring  them  to  write  a reflective  journal  on  tlie  use  of  concept 
mapping  as  a learning  tool  and  on  tlieir  experience  in  constructing  concept  maps  as  a 
collaborative  activity  with  tlieir  peers. 

Treatment 

The  Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  Chemistry  course  began  with  six  hours  of 
training  in  the  technique  of  constructing  concept  maps,  in  tliree  two-hour  sessions.  In 
general  the  training  in  construction  of  concept  maps  followed  tlie  procedure  set  out  by 
Novak  and  Gowin  (1984:  32-34).  After  exposure  to  the  procedure  they  were  given 
training  exercises.  Tliey  were  first  provided  with  lists  of  concept  words  arid  required  to 
construct  maps  linking  the  concept  words  with  appropriate  link  >vords  to  form  a network 
of  propositions.  Sample  maps  were  shown  for  Uiem  to  compare  and  discuss  the 
differences  between  the  model  maps  and  their  own.  They  were  tlien  given  selected 
passages  from  chemistry  textbooks.  They  were  required  to  select  their  own  set  of  key 
concepts,  order  them  and  construct  maps. 

Wlien  the  student  teachers  were  quite  conversant  and  comfortable  in  the  production 
of  concept  maps  they  were  required  to  collaboratively  construct  concept  maps  for  each 
of  the  lectures  that  were  delivered  in  the  course.  As  the  first  topic  in  the  course " Nature 
of  Science  and  Scientific  Knowledge"  was  delivered,  the  researcher  simultaneously 
listed  the  key  ideas  and  attempted  to  develop  a concept  map  on  the  white  board.  This 
exemplar  acted  as  a model  for  the  student  teachers  and  also  helped  to  clarify  what  was 
expected  of  them.  The  class  was  instructed  to  do  the  task  in  groups  of  threes  or  fours. 

They  were  allowed  to  form  their  own  groups.  In  all,  each  group  of  students  produced 
10  concept  maps. 

Data  Analyds 

Tlie  data  collected  tlirough  the  questiormaire  was  analyzed  using  the  SPSS:PC 
Window  System. 
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Descriptive  statistics  and  t-test  analyses  were  used  to  answer  the  research  questions. 
Where  mean  score  comparisons  ofsub-groupsweremade,  the  level  of  acceptance  was 
set  at  the  S percent  level. 

The  student  responses  to  the  questionnaire  provided  an  indication  of  the  degree  to 
which  certain  views  on  concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool  and  as  a collaborative 
learning  activity  can  be  taken  as  being  shared  by  tlie  student  teachers  whilst  tlie  25 
reflective  journals  of  the  student  teachers  gave  supporting  evidence  for  the  views 
expressed  though  the  questionnaire. 

Results 

The  views  of  student  teachers  on  concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool  and  the  use  of 
concept  mapping  as  a means  for  collaborative  learning  activity  were  obtained  using  a 
questionnaire  and  a self  report  joimial  by  the  participants  in  this  study.  The  results  are 
reported  below. 

Concept  Mapping  as  a Learning  Tool 

Views  on  tliis  aspect  of  concept  mapping  were  obtained  by  12  items  in  the 
questionnaire  and  through  self-report  journals.  The  12  items  in  the  questionnaire 
obtained  views  on  four  aspects  of  concept  mapping,  namely,  concept  maps  as  devices  to 
clarify  and  simplify  conceptual  links,  concept  mapping  as  a device  to  make  sense  of 
mformation,  difficulties  in  constructing  concept  maps  and  future  use  of  concept  maps  in 
teaching.  The  views  of  the  participants  are  reported  in  Table  1. 

Clarifying  and  Simplifying 

Overall  student  teachers  hold  positive  views  regarding  concept  mapping  as  a learning 
tool.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  participants  agree  or  strongly  agree  that  concept 
mapping  can  be  a device  to  clarify  and  simplify  conceptual  links.  Rosin,  Chean,  Juna 
and  Zamly  wrote  in  their  journal  as  follows: 


"With  concept  map  I realize  that  I can  summarize  a day's  lesson  and  make  a 
simplified  view  of  the  whole  topic  which  has  been  taught.  In  this  way  key  ideas 
can  be  easily  seen  and  laid  out  on  one  page."  Rosin  "Concept  map  helps  me 
summarize  key  concepts  or  ideas  of  each  lesson  and  it  helps  me  to  revise  more 
effectively  and  efficiently.  Furthermore,  it  helps  me  to  identify  how  one 
idea/concept  is  linked  to  another  idea/concept. " Chean"  Concept  mapping  makes 
me  understand  more  about  what  we  are  learning  during  lectures.  I can  see  the 
exact  pattern  of  the  topic  that  we  have  done.  I can  also  understand  the  ideas 
much  better  than  without  doing  a concept  map.  "Juna  "Concept  map  fulfills  two 
important  aspects  that  I always  wanted  when  doing  my  revision  or  reading.  It  is 
simple,  short  and  straight  to  the  point  and  yet  helps  in  enhancing  learning  and 
understanding  ideas  much  easier. " Zamly 
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Table  (1) 


Statement 

SD 

No. 

(%) 

D 

No. 

(%) 

N 

No. 

(%) 

A 

No. 

(%) 

SA 

No. 

(%) 

Mean 

Max. 

5 

Clarifying  and  Simplifying 
1 . Concept  moping  helps  me  to 
clarify  the  relationship 
between  concepts. 

3 

(12.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

4.16 

2.  Because  the  concept  map  lays  out 
the  concepts  in  a visual  way, 
it  helps  me  understanding  the 
ideas  much  better. 

3 

(12.0) 

18 

(72.0) 

4 

(16.0) 

4.04 

3.  By  concept  mapping,  I can 
express  complicated  idea  in  a 
simple  form. 

4 

(16.0) 

14 

(56.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

4.12 

4.  Concept  mapping  helps  in 
clarifying  complicated  and 
confusing  ideas. 

5 

(20.0) 

16 

(64.0) 

4 

(16.0) 

3.96 

Making  Sense  of  Information 
5.  Concept  mapping  helps  to  make 
sense  of  the  many  items  in  a 
lecture  and  organize  them  in  a 
meaningful  whole. 

2 

(8.0) 

22 

(88.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

3.96 

6.  Cross-links  help  me  to  seethe 
bigger  picture  of  a topic. 

2 

2 

(8.0) 

19 

(76.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

3.84 

7.  Concept  mapping  is  a good  way 
of  reviewing  a lecture/chapter 
in  a book. 

1 

(4.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.20 

Difficulties  in  Concept  Mapping 
8.  The  most  difficult  thkg  in 
concept  mapping  is  to  order 
the  concepts  in  an  appropriate 
hierarchy. 

3 

(12.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

12 

(48.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.00 

9.  The  most  difficult  tiling  in 
concept  mapping  is  to  find 
appropriate  link  words  to 
m^e  propositions. 

2 

(8.0) 

4 

(16.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

11 

(44.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

3.68 

10.  The  most  difficult  thing  in 
concept  mapping  is  to  find 
appropriate  cross-links. 

1 

(4.0) 

3 

(8.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

6 

(24.0) 

3.92 

Future  Use  of  Concept  Mapping 
1 1 . Concept  map  is  a good  learning 
tool  to  be  introduced  to 
students  in  school. 

1 

(4.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

12 

(48.0) 

5 

(20.0) 

3.82 

12.  I will  definitely  introduce 
concept  mapping  to  all  my 
students  when  I start  teaching 
in  school. 

1 

(4.0) 

9 

(36.0) 

12 

(48.0) 

3 

(12.0) 

3.68 

of  Agreement  (N  = 25) 


SD  = strongly  disagreed)  D = disagree(2)  N = neutml(3)  A = agree(4)  SA  = strongly  agree(5) 
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Making  Sense 


Similarly  more  than  84  percent  of  the  participants  agree  or  strongly  agree  that 
concept  mapping  helps  to  make  sense  of  information  presented  in  lectures  or  in  text 
materials.  This  view  is  also  expressed  by  Ros,  Man  and  Zamly  in  their  respective 
joiunals. 

" / think  concept  mapping  helps  us  to  clarify  the  relationship  between 
concepts  and  it  also  expresses  complicated  ideas  in  a simple  form.  Concept 
map  serves  as  a brief  outline  of  a particular  lesson  consisting  of  all  the 
relevant  ideas  and  key  points  For  me  concept  map  helps  me  to  see  the  bigger 
picture  of  the  topic  I learn/study. " Ros 

"Concept  map  helps  me  summarize  a day's  lesson  and  gives  a simplified 
view  of  the  whole  topic  which  is  being  taught.  This  means  that  key  ideas  can 
be  clearly  seen  and  laid  out  in  one  page  so  this  will  save  time  for  me  to 
search  for  the  main  ideas  or  any  part  of  it,  rather  than  through  the  whole 
text. 

'Concept  map  provides  me  ideas  as  how  to  link  a concept  to  another  using 
suitable  link  words.  Concept  mapping  is  done  in  the  form  of  diagrams  and 
this  is  more  attractive  and  can  give  me  motivation  to  look  at  it  and  read  it.  In 
contrast  I always  get  bored  when  reading  wordy  notes. " Zam\y 

Difficulties 

However,  more  tlian  70  percent  of  the  participants  are  of  tlie  view  that  concept 
mapping  is  not  a easy  techmque.  They  seem  to  have  difficulty  in  ordering  concepts  in  an 
appropriate  hierarchy,  and  finding  appropriate  link  words  and  cross-links.  This  suggests 
tliat  more  training  needs  to  be  given  before  students  are  engaged  in  concept  mapping 
activities.  This  view  may  also  be  due  to  English  language  being  the  second  language  of 
tire  participants,  whose  proficiency  in  tlie  language  is  rather  low.  In  their  personal 
journals  Louis,  Nora  and  Keng  have  expressed  tlie  difficulties  tliey  encountered  in  the 
following  maimer. 

"The  difficulty  I have  with  drawing  concept  maps  is  how  to  arrange  the 
concepts  hierarchically  and  Choosing  the  right  link  word  between  the 
concepts. " Louis 

"When  doing  concept  map  on  my  own  I have  some  difficulty  in  finding  the 
correct  link  word. " Nora 

Concept  maps  can  become  very  complicated  especially  when  concepts  start 
to  inter-  relate  too  frequently  between  different  hierarchies  in  a concept  map. 

At  times  the  process  of  classifying  concepts  into  hierarchies  is  often  difficult 
and  quite  subjective. " Keng 

Future  use  in  school 

Views  with  respect  to  the  future  use  of  concept  mapping  in  their  t^ching  indicate  that 
only  about  68  percent  of  the  participants  consider  concept  mapping  as  a good  learning 
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tool  to  be  introduced  to  students  in  schools.  The  item  " I will  definitely  introduce 
concept  mapping  to  all  my  students  when  I start  teacliing  in  school"  received  only  60 
percent  agree  or  strongly  agree  responses  while  another  36  percent  were  uncertain. 
Hayat,  and  Kim  have  expressed  their  views  of  using  concept  mapping  in  schools  as 
follows,  in  their  journals. 

"Concept  mapping  is  essential  to  be  introduced  in  the  secondary  schools 
because  it  can  help  students  to  understand  the  learning  materials  more  easily 
by  this  process.  Concept  map  can  also  help  them  to  retain  longer  what  they 
have  learned. " Hayat 

"Generally,  students  (in  Brunei  Darussalam)  are  weak  in  English  Language 
hence  I feel  that  it  will  be  more  beneficial  to  students  to  use  concept  mapping 
technique  as  a summary  of  a lesson  as  it  is  easier  to  understand  concepts  and 
simple  principles  drawn  in  a concept  map. " Kim 

Concept  map  vs  student  teachers ' characteristics 

To  find  out  whether  any  relationsliip  exists  between  the  views  expressed  regarding 
concept  mapping  as  a learning  tool  and  tlie  characteristics  of  the  student  teachers  in 
terms  of  their  major,  gender  and  EngUsh  language  proficiency  tlie  participants  were 
divided  into  two  sub-group  on  each  of  the  variables  and  tlie  mean  scores  of  sub-groups 
were  compared  using  t-test  analyses  Tlie  results  of  the  analyses  are  reported  in  Table  2. 
below. 


Table  (2) 

Results  of  t-test  analyses 


Construct 

Variable 

Group 

Mean  (Sd) 

t-Value 

2-tail  Sign. 

clarify  and 
simplify 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

16.92(1.50) 

15.58(1.56) 

2.19 

.04 

gender 

male 

female 

16.12(2.59) 

16.35(1.06) 

.75 

ns 

English  prof. 

weak 

good 

16.38(1.89) 

16.17(1.40) 

.74 

ns 

making  sense 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

11.92(1.76) 

12.08(0.79) 

-.30 

ns 

gender 

male 

female 

12.25(1.03) 

11.88(1.45) 

.53 

ns 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

12.08(1.38) 

11.92(1.31) 

.77 

ns 

difllculties 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

11.23(2.77) 

12.00(1.65) 

-.83 

ns 

gender 

male 

female 

11.62(2.07) 

11.59(2.45) 

.97 

ns 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

11.46(1.98) 

11.75(2.67) 

-.31 

ns 

school  use 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

15.92(2.14) 

14.92(1.56) 

1.33 

ns 

gender 

male 

female 

15.75(2.56) 

15.29(1.61) 

.59 

ns 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

15.69(2.06) 

15.17(1.80) 

.50 

ns 
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Only  with  respect  to  one  variable,  the  major  subject  of  the  student  teachers  was  there 
a significant  difierence  regarding  views  of  concept  map  as  a device  to  clarify  and 
simplify  conceptual  links.  Participants  majoring  in  chemistry  showed  stronger  agreement 
than  the  non-major  chemistry  participants  with  this  aspect  of  concept  map.  The 
difference  was  significant  at  the  set  5 percent  level.  Most  of  the  non-major  chemistry 
participants  were  majors  in  mathematics.  Perhaps,  conceptual  links  do  not  play  a major 
role  in  mathematics  education  per  se  or  they  are  not  identified  as  trsefirl  learning  tools  by 
mathematics  student  teachers. 

Concept  mapping  as  a collaborative  activity 

Views  on  this  aspect  of  concept  mapping  were  obtained  through  participants' 
resportses  to  a questionnaire  and  through  self-report  of  the  participants  about  their 
experiences  in  collaborative  concept  mapping.  The  results  of  the  resporrses  are  shown  in 
Table  3. 


Table  (3) 

Collaborative  Concept  Mapping 


Statement 

SD 

No. 

(%) 

D 

No. 

(%) 

■ 

i 

A 

No. 

(%) 

SA 

No. 

(%) 

Mean 

Max. 

5 

Peer  Support 

1. Concept  mapping  with  my 
peers  gives  me 

confidence  in  the 

subject. 

9 

(36.0) 

13 

(52.0) 

3 

(12.0) 

3.76 

2.  When  we  do  group  concept 
mapping,  many  of  my 
doublets,  questions  and 
a lot  of  confusion  are 
resolved. 

3 

(12.0) 

20 

(80.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

3.96 

3.  By  making  concept  map  as  a 
group,  we  learned  a lot 
from  one  another. 

2 

(8.0) 

14 

(56.0) 

9 

(36.0) 

4.28 

4.  Concept  mapping  helps  us  in 
collaboratively  making 
see  of  the  material  in  a 
lecturer. 

3 

(12.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

7 

(28.0) 

4.16 

5.  When  I teach  someone  else  in 
tire  group,  it  helps  me  to 
gain  confidence  in  my 
own  knowledge. 

4 

(16.0) 

13 

(52.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.16 

6.  During  concept  mapping  my 
peers  are  important 
knowledge  resoiuce. 

1 

(4.0) 

5 

(20.0) 

11 

(44.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.00 

Community  of  discourse 
7.  When  I justify  my  ideas 
during  concept  mapping 
review  how  I 

understand  diem  and 
thus  I learn  by 
rethinking  what  I 

already  know. 

1 

(4.0) 

16 

(64.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.28 

best  copy  available 
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Statement 

SD 

No. 

(%) 

D 

No. 

(%) 

N 

No. 

(%) 

A 

No. 

(^/o) 

SA 

No. 

Mean 

8.  Sometimes  wiien  I try  to 
justify  my  ideas  during 
concept  mapping,  I fmd  out 
tliat  I didn’t  understand  a 
concept  completely. 

3 

(12.0) 

5 

(20.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

3.64 

9.  I leam  by  trying  to  fmd 
loopholes  in  the 

justification  of  my  peers.. 

1 

(4.0) 

11 

(44.0) 

11 

(44.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

3.56 

lO.When  someone  explains 
hisAier  ideas  during  concept 
mapping,  it  helps  me  to 
leam  something  that  I didn't 
know  or  that  I understood  in 
a different  way. 

1 

(4.0) 

1 

(4.0) 

15 

(60.0) 

8 

(32.0) 

4.20 

11.  Elaboration  during  concept 
mapping  puts  meaning 
into  toms  that  my  peers 
can  understand 

1 

(4.0) 

2 

(8.0) 

16 

(64.0) 

6 

(24.0) 

4.08 

Negotiating  meaning 
12.  Concept  mapping  allows  a 
group  to  negotiate  the 
meaning  of  concepts  and 
ideas. 

19 

(76.0) 

6 

(24.0) 

4.24 

13. Disagreements  are  important 
in  learning.  They  lead  to 
debate  and  introduce  new 
material  that  has  to  be 
justified  Which  lead  to 
new  learning. 

2 

(8.0) 

10 

(40.0) 

13 

(52.0) 

4.44 

14.  If  a peer  says  something  that 
I am  not  sure  about  or 
disagree  with,  that  is  the 
time  either  to  leam  from  my 
peers  or  correct  their  errors. 

1 

(4.0) 

14 

(56.0) 

10 

(44.0) 

4.36 

15.  The  group  concept  mapping 
engages  me  in  talking 
science  and  testing  my 
own  understanding. 

2 

(8.0) 

14 

(56.0) 

9 

(36.0) 

4.28 

Future  use  in  school 
16.  Collaborative  concept 
mapping  cem  be  a 
fruitful  activity  in 
science  learning. 

4 

(16.0) 

12 

(48.0) 

9 

(36.0) 

4.20 

17.  I will  definitely  use 
collaborative  concept 
mapping  activity  in  my 
teaching. 

13 

52.0 

9 

36.0 

3 

12.0 

3.60 

SD  = strongly  disagree(l),  D = disagree(2)  N = neutral(3),  A = agree(4),  SA  = strongly  agree(5). 
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Peer  Support 

There  was  very  little  disagreement  with  the  statements  related  to  this  construct. 
Between  8 to  36  percent  were  neutral  and  between  64  to  96  percent  agreed  or  strongly 
agreed  with  statements  that  peer  support  contributed  positively  to  group  members' 
learning  during  collaborative  concept  mapping.  This  view  is  strongly  supported  by  tlie 
personal  journals  of  the  participants.  Juna,  Keng,  Nora  and  Hayat  expressed  their  views 
as  follows  in  their  respective  journals. 

"By  doing  concept  mapping  in  group  I can  discuss  with  some  of  my  friends 
and  understand  more  of  what  we  learned  about  the  topic.  Group  discussion  is 
very  effective  way  of  learning  as  I get  opinion  from  my friends  about  things  I 
don't  know.  If  I am  confused,  my  Friends  help  me  and  guide  me  to  resolve  my 
confusion.  "Juna 

"I  prefer  to  work  in  group  when  constructing  concept  maps  because  peer 
learning  and  teaching  takes  place.  In  most  cases,  while  constructing  concept 
maps  on  the  lecture  notes  of  this  course,  my  peers  and  I have  exchanged 
personal  interpretation  of  notes.  This  significantly  helped  us  to  build  a better 
understanding  of  the  notes  as  well  as  a better  concept  map. " Keng 
"I  like  doing  concept  maps  as  a group.  I can  discuss  with  others  and  share 
ideas  with  them.  My  concept  maps  are  based  on  what  I have  understood,  so 
any  misconception  that  I may  have  can  be  clarified  with  justification  by  my 
friends."  Nora 

"Though  arguments  arise  during  the  course  of  discussion  it  makes  learning 
more  mentally  effective.  If  I am  less  confident  in  my  understanding  I have  the 
opportunity  to  gain  more  required  information  from  my  peers. " Hayat 

Community  of  Discourse 

Similarly  as  with  the  first  construct  very  few  of  the  student  teachers  disagreed  with 
the  statements  related  to  this  construct.  Most  of  the  participants  realized  that 
collaborative  concept  mapping  provided  opportunities  to  engage  in  discourse.  They  have 
expressed  that  the  justifying,  explaining  and  elaborating  activity,  in  collaborative 
concept  mapping  were  very  beneficial  Richard.  Ros  and  Nora  have  expressed  their 
impression  in  their  respective  journals  as  follows; 

"In  my  experience,  during  a group  discussion,  you  can't  get  away  without 
arguing  with  your  friends  about  the  topic  concerned.  From  this  I listened  to 
the  criticism  of  my  ideas.  From  this  I understood  where  my  mistakes  were 
and  learned  something  from  my  friends  about  their  views.  Mistakes  can  be 
pointed  out  and  most  definitely  I learned  from  my  mistakes. " Richard 

"Concept  mapping  in  group  engaged  me  in  talking  about  science  education 
and  testing  my  own  understanding,  share  ideas  and  learn  how  to  make 
concept  maps  nicely,  help  me  to  learn  something  that  I didn  't  know  or  that  I 
understood  in  a different  way.  "Ros 
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"In  gfoup  there  are  more  heads  thinking  about  the  same  concept.  There  is 
bound  to  be  some  clashes  of  ideas  and  arguments  because  each  person  has 
his  or  her  own  way  of  understanding.  The  discussions  that  follow,  not  only 
allow  each  member  to  voice  his  or  her  opinions  but  also  teach  us  to  interact 
and  communicate  with  each  other. " Nora 

Negotiating  Meaning 

There  was  a strong  endorsement  of  collaborative  concept  mapping  activity  as  a 
context  for  negotiating  for  meaning  of  concepts  and  ideas.  All  items  in  tliis  constmct 
received  more  then  90  percent  agree  and  strongly  agree  responses.  Views  expressed  in 
the  journals  also  supported  this  feelings.  Especially  tlie  journals  of  Loo,  Eddy  and  Fong 
brought  out  this  aspect  of  collaborative  concept  mapping  quite  sahently. 

"Group  work  improves  my  learning  skills  since  it  permits  me  to  choose  and 
make  decision.  In  other  words  it  involved  everyone  in  the  learning  process 
and  led  each  one  of  us  to  invent  for  ourselves  the  concepts  that  we  were 
investigating. " Loo 

''Concept  maps  produced  by  a group  has  more  connections  or  principles 
which  results  in  a better  concept  map  quality.  Not  only  that  in  a group  I 
learned  to  argue,  analyze  and  transform  difficult  concepts  into  simple  and 
understandable  ones. " Eddy 

"Concept  links  can  be  interpreted  differently  by  different  students.  Working  in 
a group  provides  students  the  opportunity  to  discuss,  criticize,  dictate  their 
interpretation  and  eventually  compromise  on  a precise  interpretation  of  the 
concept. " Fong 

Future  use  in  schools 

More  than  80  percent  of  the  participants  agree  or  strongly  agree  that  collaborative 
concept  mapping  can  be  a fruitful  activity  in  science  learning.  But  to  the  statement  "I 
will  definitely  use  collaborative  concept  mapping  activity  in  my  teaching"  only  about  50 
percent  of  the  participants  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  to  the  statement  Nobody  disagreed 
with  the  statement  but  nearly  50  percent  have  some  reservation.  Keng  and  Ros  wrote 
positively  about  the  use  of  collaborative  mapping  in  schools  while  Chiung  had  some 
reservation  about  its  use  without  taking  into  consideration  the  context. 

"I  personally  think  that  most  people  will  be  able  to  master  this  technique  with 
just  enough  practice.  Therefore,  I hope  to  introduce  this  study  skill  to  my 
future  students  to  help  them  achieve  a better  academic  performance  through 
group  activity  .Keng 

"In  the  future  when  I teach  in  secondary  school  I will  introduce  this  concept 
to  my  future  students.  The  reasons  are,  it  is  not  only  simple  but  also 
worthwhile  and  in  fact  an  effective  way  of  summarizing  and  remembering 
things  that  are  important  especially  when  done  in  group.  "Ros 
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Concept  mapping  activity  is  only  good  and  effective  under  certain 
circumstances.  If  I become  a teacher  in  the  future,  I must  stucfy  the  nature  of 
students,  the  culture  of  school,  subject  concerned  and  time  allocation.  Only 
when  seeing  all  of  these  are  suitable  enough  for  concept  mapping  in  learning 
and  teaching  approach,  I will  introduce  it  in  my  class. " Chiung 

Two  general  remarks  were  made  by  a good  number  of  student  teachers  in  their 
journal.  Most  of  them  expressed  the  view  that  collaborative  concept  mapping  was  less 
time  consuming,  resulted  in  better  quality  concept  maps,  and  involved  them  in  serious 
discourse  about  the  subject  matter  ofthecontentofthecourse.  However,  a number  of 
them  remarked  that  some  of  their  peers  took  advantage  of  the  situation  by  not 
contributing  much  to  the  discussion  but  benefited  fi-om  the  final  product  of  the 
discussion  at  the  expense  of  those  who  prepared  and  engaged  in  the  discussion. 

Collaborative  Concept  Mapping  vs  Characteristics  of  Student  Teachers 

To  determine  whether  a relationship  exists  between  the  views  expressed  about 
collaborative  concept  mapping  activity  and  the  characteristics  of  student  teachers  in  term 
of  their  major  subject,  gender  and  English  proficiency,  they  were  divided  into 
sub-groups  on  each  of  the  variables  and  the  mean  scores  of  tlie  sub-groups  were 
compared  using  t-test  analyses.  The  results  of  the  analyses  arc  sliown  in  Table  4. 


Table  (4) 

Results  of  t-test  analyses 


Construct 

Variable 

Group 

Mean  (SD) 

t-Value 

2-tail  Sien. 

Peer  support 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

24.85(2.41) 

23.75(2.14) 

1.20 

NS 

gender 

male 

female 

24.75(3.01) 

24.12(1.96) 

.63 

NS 

English  prof. 

weak 

good 

24.23(2.92) 

24.42(1.51) 

-.20 

NS 

Commanlty 
Of  discourse 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

20.54(2.11) 

18.92(1.78) 

2.07 

.05 

gender 

male 

female 

19.75(2.12) 

19.64(2.14) 

-.02 

NS 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

19.23(2.17) 

20.33(1.92) 

-1.34 

NS 

Negotiating 

Meaning 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

17.77(1.59) 

16.83(1.34) 

1.69 

NS 

gender 

male 

female 

17.75(1.49) 

17.12(1.54) 

.97 

NS 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

17.23(1.24) 

17.42(1.3) 

-.30 

NS 

School  use 

major 

chemistry 

non-chemistry 

8.15(1.34) 

7.42(0.90) 

1.60 

NS 

gender 

male 

female 

8.12(1.25) 

7.65(1.17) 

.93 

NS 

English  prof 

weak 

good 

8.31(0.95) 

7.25(1.21) 

2.44 

.02 
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With  respect  to  two  variables,  significant  differences  were  found  between  the 
sub-groups.  Student  teachers  majoring  in  chemistry  have  expressed  stronger  support  for 
the  view  that  collaborative  concept  mapping  provides  a conununity  for  discourse  than 
student  teachers  not  majoring  in  chemistry.  The  difference  is  significant  at  the  5 percent 
level.  Student  teachers  more  proficient  in  English  expressed  a greater  desire  to  use 
collaborative  concept  mapping  in  their  teaching  than  lower  Englislr-proficient  student 
teachers.  The  difference  is  significant  at  the  5 percent  level. 

CONCLUSION 

This  study  souglrt  tire  views  of  student  teachers  on  concept  mapping  as  a learning 
tool  and  on  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  an  activity  to  enliance  learning.  Analysis 
of  the  data  sources  revealed  that  in  general  smdent  teachers  tlirouglr  their  engagement  in 
concept  mapping  activities  during  the  course  did  find  that  concept  maps  can  be  devices 
to  clarify  and  simplify  conceptual  links  and  make  mearting  of  lectures  and  text  materials. 
However,  they  still  find  tire  construction  of  concept  maps  on  tlreir  own  to  be  somewhat 
difficult.  They  seem  to  have  diffrcrrlty  in  ordering  concepts  in  Irierarchies  and  finding 
appropriate  lirrk  works  and  cross-lirtks  in  mapping.  Hris  may  be  related  to  tire  low 
EngUsh  proficiency  of  tire  participants  in  the  study.  Twelve  of  tire  25  participants  Irad 
only  a pass  grade  in  the  16+  school  leaving  General  Certificate  Examirration.  There  is  a 
need  for  more  coaching  and  feedback  on  smdents' work  to  enable  them  to  master  the 
techrrique  of  concept  mappirrg. 

With  respect  to  the  idea  of  introducing  concept  mappirrg  to  their  future  students  in 
schools  orrly  60  percent  of  the  student  teachers  agre^  that  they  would  defirritely 
introduce  concept  rtrappirrg  to  their  students,  36  percent  were  non-comrrrittal  and  one 
disagreed.  This  hesitation  on  the  part  of  40  percent  of  the  participants  may  be  due  to  the 
difficulty  that  they  experienced  drrring  this  irritial  stage  of  their  attempt  at  mastering  the 
techrriques.  More  time  ought  to  be  given  to  enable  the  student  teachers  to  master  the 
process  of  concept  mapping. 

Analysis  of  data  sources  revealed  more  favoruable  attitudes  towards  collaborative 
concept  mapping  activity.  Druing  the  coirrse  of  this  study  the  participants  were  required 
to  produce  concept  maps  collaboratively  in  groups  of  threes  or  fours  for  each  of  the 
lectures  deUvered  in  the  Methods  of  Teaching  Secondary  Chemistry  coirrse.  The  student 
teachers  have  expressed  the  view  that  collaborative  concept  mapping  has  enabled  them 
to  learn  a lot  from  each  other,  made  the  task  easier  and  less  time  consuming  and  helped 
them  to  produce  comprehensive  concept  maps  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

Student  teachers  found  collaborative  concept  mapping  as  a means  to  create  a 
community  for  discourse  concerning  the  academic  content  of  the  course.  They  found  the 
opportunity  to  justify,  explain  and  elaborate  their  points  of  view  very  beneficial  in  their 
leaming  process.  They  also  found  collaborative  concept  mapping  activities  to  be  an 
opportunity  to  negotiate  for  meaning  of  concepts  and  ideas  they  hold  and  thus  get  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  content  of  the  course. 

When  it  came  to  the  question  of  implementing  collaborative  concept  mapping 
activity  in  schools  84  percent  of  the  student  teachers  agreed  or  strongly  agreed  that  it  can 
be  a fruitful  experience  in  science  learning.  However,  to  the  statement  "I  will  definitely 
use  collaborative  concept  mapping  activity  in  my  teaching"  though  none  of  the  student 
teachers  disagreed  with  the  statement  only  48  percent  were  committed  to  the  use  of 
collaborative  concept  mapping  activity  in  their  teaching.  The  remaining  52  percent 
student  teachers  were  non-committal. 
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A good  number  of  student  teachers  were  of  the  view  that  collaborative  concept 
mapping  might  lead  to  a situation  where  some  students  would  depend  on  others  to  do 
their  work.  They  have  experienced  this  in  their  group  activity.  Some  have  expressed  the 
view  that  independent  learners  would  not  like  this  mode  of  learning  Hence,  there  is  a 
need  for  some  caution  in  the  use  of  collaborative  concept  mapping  activities.  The 
activity  must  be  monitored  so  that  all  participants  contribute  to  the  discussion  and 
benefit  from  it 

In  conclusion  it  can  be  said  that  in  general  student  teachers  do  have  positive  views  of 
concept  mapping  and  of  collaborative  concept  mapping  activities.  Roth  and 
Roychoudhury  (1992)  found  the  students  in  schools  to  hold  similar  positive  views  of 
concept  mapping  activities.  Thus,  there  is  strong  research  evidence  to  show  that  both  the 
would-be  teachers  and  learners  favour  the  use  of  concept  mapping  strategies  to  improve 
learning.  Hence  some  attention  ought  to  be  given  to  this  learning  tool  as  it  provides  a 
medium  to  engage  students  in  academic  discourse  when  concept  mapping  is  done 
collaboratively.  This  study  also  supports  the  postulate  that  exposure  to  real  experiences 
in  teacher  education  can  bring  about  positive  views  and  an  inclination  to  use  innovative 
ideas  and  techniques  in  future  teaching  by  would-be  teachers. 
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CULTURE  BIAS  AND  INSENSITIVITY^ 

WHAT  ROLE  DOES  IT  PLAY  IN  CROSS-CULTURAL 

TEACHING? 


Philip  E.  Lyon,  Ph.D. 

The  Hong  Kong  Institute  of  Education 
Hong  Kong 


In  a recent  conversation  with  a student  of  mine  the  following  conversation  took 
place,  "Dr.  Lyon,  1 knew  tlie  answer  to  tlie  question  you  asked  in  class  last."  "Why  didn't 
'you  speak  up  and  give  the  answer  in  class?"  "I  keep  quiet  in  the  classroom.  I'm  Chinese 
and  want  to  be  a good  student".  These  words  are  not  verbatim  but  the  essence  of  the 
conversation  is  recorded  fairly  accurately  since  I was  working;  on  this  paper  and  was  so 
stmck  by  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  my  ideas  were  captured  in  this  seemingly  innocuous 
exchange.  It  rather  succinctly  summed  up  the  differences  between  a mature  Hong  Kong 
Chinese  woman  and  an  American  lecturer.  Her  behavior  was  at  variance  with  what  the 
lecturer  expected  of  his  students. 

A few  days  after  this  conversation,  a colleague  from  Australia  was  speaking,  about 
her  first  year  in  Hong  Kong  She  was  lamenting  the  fact  that  her  expectations  for  her 
students'  behavior  in  class  were  not  being  realized.  Further,  she  was  disturbed  that  her 
style  of  teaching  had  not  been  well  received  by  her  students.  She  indicated  that  she 
discovered  later  that  using  terms  like  pedagogic^  knowledge  assigning  readings  based 
on  Western  philosophy  and  practices  and  emphasizing  pedagogical  practices  that  were 
not  familiar  to  them  presented  almost  insurmountable  difficulties  for  her  students.  She 
was  also  upset  that  she  was  unaware  of  these  problems  and  that  the  student  instead  of 
confronting  her  tried  to  overcome  these  hurdles  on  their  own  with  varying  degrees  of 
success.  Because  of  tliese  factors  the  lecturer  initial  perception  was  that  her  students 
were  not  interested  or  even  worse  not  capable  of  doing  the  level  of  work  that  she 
expected  of  them.  On  reflection,  she  came  to  realize  that  these  assumptions  regarding, 
the  students  were  unfounded  and  Jar  from  the  truth. 

These  two  examples  serve  to  illustrate  the  problems  of  teaching  in  a cross-cultural 
setting.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  two  different  set  of  values  and  beliefs  were  operating 
simultaneously  without  any  clearly  established  mechanism  to  bridge  the  gap.  This 
resulted  in  impressions  being  formed  that  were  not  consonant  with  reality.  The  student 
knew  the  answer;  the  other  students  were  working  dihgently.  The  misperceptions, 
however,  could  easily  serve  to  reinforce  already  existing  bias  and  stereotypes.  Of  course, 
one  could  contribute  the  differences  to  cultiual  heritage  and  feel  as  if  a profound 
observation  had  been  made.  Is  this  good  enough?  Does  it  even  begin  to  address  the  fact 
that  bias  and  insensitivity  can  easily  arise  in  classes  where  students  and  lecturers  come 
from  different  cultural  backgrounds.  Although  the  focus  of  this  paper  will  be  on  the 
problem  of  westerners  teaching  in  an  Asian  country  (keeping  in  mind  that  Asian 
countries  differ  profoundly,  as  do  western  countries),  parallels  can  easily  be  made  to  any 
environment  in  which  students  and  lecturers  have  different  cultinal  backgrounds  and 
heritage. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  relating  to  the  problems  of  cross-cultural  teaching  and 
learning.  One  must  acknowledge  the  centrality  of  the  problem  inherent  in  classrooms 
where  the  learner  is  essentially  being  asked  to  assimilate  e lecture  in  a foreign  language. 
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The  lecturer  mu^t  also  be  aware  of  this  and  constantly  search  for  ^propriate  words. 
Bickley  ( 1989)  provides  a good  synopsis  of  the  problems  faced  by  students  and  teachers 
alike.  It  is  clearly  obvious  that  this  problem  transcend  mere  conversation  and  knowledge 
and  incorporates  culture,  pedagogy,  curriculum,  and  learning.  Gilbert  (1989)  in  a study 
of  learning  styles  in  Mandarin/English  classrooms  indicates  that  "the  data  clearly  show 
that  learning  styles  are  often  culture  and  language  specific"  (p.230).  In  discussing 
EngUsh  language  teaching,  it]  Hong  Kong.  Glenwright  (1996)  states.  "Culture,  of  course, 
is  not  the  only  factor  contributing  to  the  difficulties.  As  indicated,  linguistic  and 
pedagogical  competencies  are  not  unimportant"  (p.ll).  ElUs  (1996).  in  discussing. 
Western  style  teacliing  in  Vietnam,  indicates  that  the  role  expectations  of  the  western 
teacher  as  " model  of  the  language  representative  and  interpreter  of  this  culture,  learner 
facilitator,  friend,  and  counselor"  (p.  6)  may  not  be  able  to  transferred  across  cultures, 
obviously  such  role  conflicts  and  the  inability  to  fulfill  personal  expectations  is 
troublesome. 

Vygotsky  (1979)  indicated  tliat  the  individual  and  the  social  context  are  mutually 
constructive  of  a single  interacting  system,  and  cognitive  development  in  a process  of 
acquiring  culture.  Basically  communication  is,  therefore  the  process  by  which  a message 
is  conveyed  between  a sender  and  receiver  in  a reciprocal  manner  that  includes  a deep 
cultural  meaning.  Transporting  his  theory  into  a bicultural  setting  - such  as  Hong 
Kong's  -raises  any  qquestions  and  also  raises  the  stakes  in  getting  the  answer  right 
This  meaning  is  often  unrecognized  by  a non-native  participant  in  the  communication 
paradigm.  Tlie  impUcation  of  this  is  evident  The  student  as  well  as  the  lectmer  in  the 
classroom  conducted  in  a foreign  language  may  both  be  unsuccessful  communicators 
because  of  this  unfamiUarity  with  the  cultural  loading  of  the  communication.  It  may  be 
that  the  nodding  of  tile  heads  of  students  in  a Hong  Kong  classroom  may  not  be  an 
affirmation  of  understanding  or  agreement  but  rather  a message  of  politeness  or 
confusion.  Does  a smile  in  the  a classroom  in  America  mean  tlie  same  as  in  China?  It  is 
very  difficult  to  answer  that  question  since  it  may  indicate  joy  embarrassment  or  be  face 
saving.  Unless  one  is  aware  of  these  cultural  factors  much  misunderstanding  can  occur. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  the  focus  has  been  on  the  student  and  the 
problems  that  the  student  has  in  learning  the  foreign  language.  For  the  purposes  of  our 
discussion  we  are  referring  to  English  as  the  foreign  language  and  the  students  would  be 
predominately  of  Chinese  heritage.  Owens  (1989)  addresses  the  issue  and  points  out  in 
his  work  how  little  is  really  focused  on  teacher  problems  as  opposed  to  learner  or 
learning  problems.  It  is  axiomatic  therefore  that  teaching  and  learning  in  a foreign 
language  present  many  problems  both  cultural  and  pedagogical.  Unless  such  problems 
are  recognized  effective  classroom,  interaction  caimot  take  place.  It  is  probable  that 
under  such  conditions  that  preconceived  ideas  and  beliefs  may  be  confirmed.  If  these 
beliefs  are  erroneous  bias  would  certainly  occur. 

The  problems  presented  by  language  differences  are  exacerbated  when  perceived 
learner  characteristics,  teaching  style  and  philosophy  are  considered.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  literature  that  deals  with  the  way  in  which  Asians  learn.  It  should  be  recognized 
that  generalizations  will  be  used  in  the  following  discussion  and  that  the  author  is  fully 
aware  that  such  generalizations  may  be  misinterpreted.  Generalizations  do  weaken 
arguments  but  in  this  particular  discussion  the  usefulness  of  generalizations  outweigh  the 
negative  aspects;  the  reader  should  bear  this  caution  in  mind. 

The  image  of  Asian  students  in  America  and  much  of  the  Western  world  is  that  of  an 
unimaginative  industrious  compliant  rote-leamer.  How  much  of  this  is  due  to  cultural 
heritage  and  tradition  and  how  much  is  due  to  misconceptions  regarding  form  and  style 
of  learning  is  an  unresolved  issue.  In  fact,  muchof  the  characterization  of  the  Asian 
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learner  may  really  be  the  product  of  Western  belief  without  full  awareness  of  the  cultural 
factors  behind  the  Asian  approach  to  and  conception  of  learning  and  pedagogy. 

Cheng  (1995)  discussestheconceptofcultureofEast  Asia.  He  describes  East  Asian 
communities  "...as  a family  with  cultural  similarities  with  cultmal  similarities  when 
compared  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  family  includes  Japan  Hong  Kong,  South 
Korea,  Taiwan,  mainland  China  and  Singapore  as  it  basic  members  with  the  potential  of 
including  Vietnam  and  Nortli  Korea.  The  cultural  study  of  education  in  this  family  may 
be  pertinent  to  for  example  two  otlier  areas  of  stud>;  education  in  southeast  Asian 
societies  where  ethnic  Chinese  have  high  visibility;  or  learning  characteristics  of 
students  with  East  Asian  origin  in  Western  societies"  (p.89).  He  makes  several  assertions 
on  as  a result  of  his  research  and  experience  regarding  education  in  these  communities: 

(a)  Traditional  East  Asian  societies  . in  one  way  or  another,  are  viewed  by  its 
members  as  hierarchies  in  which  each  individual  has  a position. 

(b)  Such  hierarchies  are  nevertheless  dynamic,  allowing  for  social  mobility  for  which 
education  is  the  sole  legitimate  means. 

(c)  In  such  societies,  individuals  are  expected  to  adapt  themselves  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  system,  often  by  was  of  participation  in  competition. 

(d)  Education  in  these  societies  has  evolved  into  a machinery  for  training,  people's 
adaptability  rather  than  for  knowledge  and  practical  life-skills. 

From  these  I may  furtlier  derive  the  following: 

(e)  In  these  societies,  to  be  hard-workirig  is  not  only  a result  but  also  the  aim  of 
education,  which  necessarily  plays  down  the  role  of  genetic  ability. 

(f)  The  relevant  comfort  with  an  irrelevant  and  uniform  curriculwn  is  a natural 
(although  not  necessary)  consequence  of  the  education  construct  (i.e.  . for 
university  entrance). 

(g)  The  'excellence*  exhibited  by  East  Asian  students  in  international  comparisons  is 
a result  of  their  preparedness  to  conform  to  uniform  requirements  and  their  belief 
in  efifort. 

(h)  Compared  with  the  West  the  East  Asian  values  of  education  is  more  compatible 
with  the  mass-production  characteristics  of  contemporary  education  systems.  In 
other  words  if  East  Asian  students  "achieve"  it  is  because  th^  are  more 
"friendly"  to  the  examination  ideologies,  (pp.  94-95). 

These  assertions  provide  a rather  sweeping  overview  of  tlie  purpose  of  education. 

Watkins  and  Biggs  (1996)  provide  interesting  insights  into  tlie  Chinese  learner  and 
raise  many  and  Style  of  their  learning  The  work  of  Stevenson  and  Stigler  (1992)  Watkins 
(1996)  Wang  and  Cheng  (1995)  and  others  clearly  shows  that  tlie  stereotypical  picture  of 
the  questions  regarding  some  of  the  myths  attributed  to  the  maimer  scope  Chinese 
learner  is  merely  that  a stereotype  based  generally  on  lack  of  hard  iiiformation. 
inappropriate  analysis  (e.g.  using  Western  philosophy  as  base)  and  in  many  cases  little 
significant  contact  or  interaction  with  Asian  students  it  should  be  noted  that  many 
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Westerners  bring  these  stereotypes  with  them  and  often  have  them  confirmed  at  least  in 
their  own  miiids  when  they  discover  that  the  Chinese  student  does  not  readily  embrace 
the  material  curriculum  and  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  the  classroom.  The 
author  must  admit  that  this  was  his  initial  experience  and  tot  it  tool;  quite  a while  to 
realize  this  and  to  try  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

Do  the  Chines  approach  learning  and  schooling  different  fi'om  Westerners?  There  is 
little  doubt  tot  there  are  differences  and  tot  the  differences  are  significant  and  must  be 
understood  and  addressed  if  cross-cultural  teaching  is  to  be  effective.  Lee  (1996) 
presents  the  Conftician  perspective  on  the  perfectibility  of  humans  their  educability  the 
role  of  effort  and  will  power  in  learning  while  pointing  out  the  social  and  personal  role 
of  education.  Tlie  Conftician  tradition  puts  great  emphasis  on  personal  initiative  social 
responsibihty  and  respect  for  teachers.  There  is  the  underlying  belief  tot  everyone  is 
educable.  tliat  effort  is  a much  more  important  factor  tlm  natural  ability  and  that 
attaining  success  through  education  brings  honor  to  the  family  and  prepares  one  to 
assume  a leadersliip  role  in  society  (e.g.  Lee  1996) : Stevenson  and  Stigler.  1992,  Cheng 
1995  and  Watkins  and  Biggs  1996.) 

Students  in  Asian  classrooms  tend  to  be  compliant,  respect  the  teacher  and  not 
question  authority.  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  tot  they  are  unimaginative  closed 
minded  nor  lacking  in  initiative.  It  may  well  be  tot  observations  made  by  Western 
researchers  using  Western  criteria  may  be  inadequate  in  identifying  classroom  procedure 
and  behaviors  tliat  lead  to  questioning,  foster  creativity  and  encourage  initiative. 
Stevenson  and  Stigler  (1992)  indicate  tot  tlie  Asian  classroom  is  replete  with  procedures 
and  teclmiques  tliat  encourage  creativity  and  questioning  but  not  necessarily  in  a format 
tot  would  be  readily  apparent  to  a Western  observer  or  researcher. 

Given  the  above  considerations  and  the  assertions  put  fortli  by  Cheng  (1995)  and 
considering  Biggs'  (1996)  concept  of  the  Chinese  learner.  Tang's  perceptions  regarding 
collaborative  learning  Stevenson  and  Stigler's  (1992)  on  Asian  students' achievement, 
Lee's  (1996)  work  on  cultural  context,  and  the  other  work  cited  above.  It  is  evident  that 
many  of  the  mytlis  held  regarding  the  Asian  learner  have  little  basis  in  reaUty.  It  is  also 
certain  tot  to  be  a successful  teacher  in  an  Asian  classroom  requires  a familiarity  wdtli 
and  understandings  of  these  concepts.  In  many  cases  Westerners  do  not  possess  this 
understanding  or  familiarity  nor  are  there  many  examples  in  the  literature  of  programs 
designed  to  address  this  need.  The  lament  of  my  colleague  recorded  above  as  well  as  my 
own  experiences  clearly  illustrate  this  short  coming 

Many  Westerners  bring  to  the  study  of  the  Asian  classroom  a perspective  on  teaching 
and  learning  tot  identifies  what  a good  learning  environment  tould  be.  Biggs  (1996) 
refers  to  earlier  work  by  Biggs  and  Moore  (1993)  wliich  identifies  what  the 
characteristics  of  an  environment  tot  fosters  good  learning.  He  then  goes  on  to  show 
tot  these  factors  may  not  be  present  in  "Conftician  -heritage"  culture  (CHC)  classrooms. 
He  posits,  however,  tot  the  results  indicate  "...that  highly  adaptive  modes  of  learning 
emerge  from  CHC  classrooms"  (p.50).  The  basic  point  tot  Biggs  makes  is  tot  deep 
learning  does  occur  in  these  classrooms  despite  Western  assertions  tot  the  environment 
as  they  perceive  it  is  not  conducive  to  this  development.  It  may  well  be  tot "..  what 
some  Western  observers  are  seeing  is  not  what  they  think  it  is"  (p.50). 

Stevenson  and  Stigler  (1992)  cast  doubts  on  whether  or  not  the  stereotype  of  the 
teaching  style  in  these  classroom  exists.  Hofstede  (1986)  discusses  the  teacher-student 
relationship  in  terms  of  a power-  distance  relationship.  It  is  basically  an  acceptance  of  a 
liierarchical  framework.  One's  role  is  determined  by  one's  place  and  no  further 
justification  is  needed.  One  does  not  need  to  earn  respect  it  is  given  as  a ftmction  of  ones 
position  and  role.  External  motivation  may  be  redundant  in  tot  students  understand  and 
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accept  the  fact  that  effort  is  expected  of  them.  Chinese  students  are  more  cooperative 
(Leung  and  Bond  1984),  and  value  education  liighly  and  accept  greater  personal 
responsibihty  for  learning  (Salili.  1996).  Such  a relationsliip  does  not  necessarily  result 
in  a sterile  environment  nor  an  aloof  relationship  between  student  and  teacher.  Teachers 
also  have  been  shown  to  have  a relationship  with  their  students  that  purvey  student 
centeredness  which  is  at  variance  with  perceived  role  as  autlioritative.  Biggs  (1996) 
maintains  that  tlie!  arc  respected  figures  but  in  their  teacliing  mode  there  is  a complex 
social  interaction  which  may  be  quite  warm  Again  to  an  untrained  observer  such 
interaction  may  go  unnoticed  It  may  also  be  extremely  difficult  to' foreigner  to  adapt  to 
this  unfamiliar  role  as  benevolent  dictator  so  to  speak. 

Although  the  focus  of  this  paper  is  on  the  problem  of  the  Asian  learner  and  the 
Western  teacher,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a publication  on  The  First  International 
Conference  on  Cross-Cultural  Education  in  Circumpolar  North  (see  Darnell  1972)  many 
of  the  same  cross-cultural  concerns  were  echoed.  It  may  be  that  the  problems  are  generic 
and  not  specific  to  any  cultural  group.  That  there  are  problems  and  issues  in  tpsarhing  and 
learning  in  an  enviroment  where  cultural.  linguistic , and  philosophies  difference  exist 
between  teachers  and  learners  not  only  from  the  brief  review  of  literature  presented 
above  but  also  from  a logical  perspective.  The  main  issue  we  are  facing  are  what  the 
consequences  of  these  difficiilties  and  how  we  minimize  them. 

We  are  all  products  of  our  culture  and  to  a great  degree  cherish  and  respect  that 
culture.  It  influences  us  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  in  all  aspects  of  our  hves 
and  it  takes  a concerted  effort  to  overcome  the  effects  ofour  culture.  Whether  it  is 
possible  to  overcome  cultural  influence  is  a question  beyond  the  scope  of  this  paper.  It  is 
quite  common,  however  for  most  open-minded  people  to  overcome  their  cultural 
limitations  and  accept  tlie  behaviors  of  people  from  different  cultures.  Even  here, 
however,  one  must  be  cautious.  Sometimes  this  willingness  to  understand  has  imforeseen 
and  unintended  consequences.  It  is  possible  to  misjudge  why  students  apparently  do  not 
fully  appreciate  or  understand  om  teaching  techniques  or  our  beliefs  regarding  teaching 
and  learning.  We  may  assume  there  are  cultural  factors  operating  when  in  truth  sonie 
students  may  not  be  as  able  as  we  assume.  This  a from  of  reverse  bias  which  must  be 
avoided. 

A rather  intriguing  possibility  exists  when  we  look  at  faculty  -faculty  relationships. 
Tliere  are  many  occasions  when  cultural  differences  can  cause  division  and 
misunderstanding  among  faculty  Western  faculty  for  example  may  not  fully  understand 
the  reticence  of  our  Asian  colleagues.  They  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  engage  in  open 
debate  or  question  authority.  We  apply  our  cultural.  Expectations  for  University  lecturers 
and  do  not  respect  their  posture  and  totally  disregard  the  cultural  heritage  behind  their 
behavior.  On  the  other  land,  our  Asian  colleagues  may  view  our  willingness  to  openly 
confront  authority  and  to  publicly  disagree  with  our  colleagues  as  rude,  overbearing, 
undisciplined  and  uncultured.  They  do  not  recognize  the  cultural  heritage  behind  our 
behavior  and  judge  our  behavior  as  we  do  their  behavior  by  the  standards  that  have 
guided  their  development  and  lives. 

At  the  same  tune  both  groups  must  guard  against  using  their  cultural  heritage  as  a 
shield.  It  is  necessary  for  each  to  learn  how  to  certain  culturally  acceptable  behavior 
from  unacceptable  behavior  the  respective  cultures,  cultures  behaviors  are  unacceptable 
no  matter  what  the  cultural  setting  whether  it  be  behaviors  that  might  be  described  as 
aggressive  or  as  withdrawn.  This  is  not  an  easy  task  and  how  to  do  this  training  most 
effectively  is  a research  project  waiting  to  be  conducted.  Merely  working  or  socializing 
with  each  other  is  not  enough.  Respect  for  and  understanding  tlie  mores  of  another 


culture  can  only  be  accomplished  through  education,  socialization,  and  intensive 
interaction. 

A personal  example  at  this  point  might  help  to  illustrate  how  faculty-faculty 
relationships  are  tenuous  especially  when  major  issues  are  confronted.  The  issue  is  open 
criticism  or  questioning  of  practices/curriculum  that  had  were  in  place  in  my  department 
Special  Education.  When  1 fust  visited  some  of  the  schools  in  Hong  Kong  it  was  an  eye 
opener.  My  initial  reaction  was  shock.  Much  of  what  1 experienced  was  not  in  accord 
with  current  practices  in  the  west.  My  colleague  from  Austi^ia  sliared  my  feelings.  We 
were  also  surprised  at  the  Fact  that  tile  program  was  categorial  in  nature.  We  set  out  to 
make  changes.  We  knew  the  truth,  the  way  and  what  should  be  the  best  practice  for 
educating  special  education  teachers  and  children  with  special  educational  needs.  In 
order  to  make  changes,  we  engaged  in  many  open  and  heated  (at  least  on  our  part) 
debates  with  our  colleagues.  We  prevailed:  there  were  changes  in  the  course.  On 
reflection,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  determine  why  we  so  adamantly  engaged  in  these 
debates  Was  it  because  we  were  right  or  were  we  trying  to  inqx)se  our  value  system  on  a 
system  that  has  different  cultural  beliefs  of  which  we  were  either  unaware  or  did  not 
appreciative.  The  cost  of  these  changes  is  unclear.  Our  curriculum  is  begiiming  to  look 
like  a Western  curriculum  but  is  it  fully  accepted  by  our  colleagues  who  are  teaching  in 
it?  In  fact  I am  reexamining  my  belief  that  I knew  the  best  way  to  educate  Special 
Education  teachers  in  the  Hong  Kong  context  By  imposing  my  cultural  values  and 
passing  judgment  on  another  culture,  I may  have  done  a disservice  to  my  students  and 
ultimately  to  tlieir  students-  the  children  with  Special  Educational  needs  in  Hong  Kong. 

This  example  illustrates  how  a philosophical  belief  and  wliat  are  considered  best 
practices  in  the  West  were  transported  to  Hong  Kong  in  tliis  instance  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  the  existing  situation  and  cultural  practices  in  Hong  Kong.  Interestingly 
enougli  some  of  the'  Western  practices  are  carried  back  to  Hong  Kong  from  'natives  who 
receive  their  training  in  tlie  West.  This  places  them,  as  lecturers  in  a very  interesting 
position  (Katchen  1989).  At  my  institution  pedagogical  knowledge  reflective  practice, 
action  research,  portfolio  assessment  are  examples  of  concepts  that  guide  curricular 
discussion.  Support  for  o these  decision  often  transcend  cultiual  heritage.  Whether  or 
not.  these  concepts  are  easily  adopted  to  the  Hong  Kong  primary  and  secondary  school 
system  is  a question  that  bears  researching  especially  in  U^t  of  the  academic  success  of 
East  Asian  students  (Stevenson  and  Stigler  1992)  under  systems  that  do  not  appear  to 
foster  such  success.  Is  this  an  example  of  bias  that  has  been  fostered  by  exposure  to 
another  cultural  perspective  which  h^  changed  one  s thinking  and  beliefs  regarding 
educational  practice? 

What  approaches  might  be  incorporated  to  address  this  problem  ? Tlie  following 
suggestions  reflect  the  through  of  the  author  and  the  opinions  of  colleagues  derived  from 
conversations  on  the  topic.  A system  might  be  established  where  colleagues  from 
different  cultures  are  paired  together  much  like  a big  sister/big  brother  program  purposes 
would  be  to  provide  each  with  an  opportunity  to  learn  from  each  other  and  serve  as 
purveyors  of  each  others  culture.  It  might  even  be  possible  to  establish  teams  which 
could  serve  the  same  purpose.  Establishment  of  a program  like  this  would  require  much 
plarming  and  care.  Another  possible  approach  that  might  be  considered  include  a series 
of  staff  seminars.  These  would  involve  a few  staff  meeting  and  discussing  topics  relevant 
to  each  other’s  culture.  A program  may  include  a presentation  on  topic  such  as 
philosophy  a film  discussions  based  on  a selected  readings  Sharing  of  research  interests 
or  encouraging  cross-cultural  research  teams  could  lead  to  greater  understanding.  It  may 
help  to  set-up  a system  where  local  faculty  could  help  expatriate  stall  to  a^pt  their 
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teaching  material  to  meet  the  cultural  needs  of  the  students  while  the  expatriate  staff 
could  assist  local  staff  in  getting  material  accepted  by  journals  written  in  English. 

Although  the  above  activities  deserve  consideration  there  is  a program  that  many  of  _ 
my  Western  colleagues  identity  as  essential.  This  is  an  induction  program  for  new 
faculty.  Many  institutions  hold  these  programs  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  but  it  would 
probably  be  wise  to  have  these  programs  throughout  the  year.  Under  certain 
circumstances  it  might  be  advantageous  to  hold  such  a program  for  local  colleagues 
especially  if  there  is  an  influx  of  expatriates.  The  initial  program  for  the  new  faculty 
should  focus  on  acquainting  faculty  with  the  rules  of  etiquette  in  the  culture,  possibly 
providing  staff  with  some  simple  phrases  that  would  assist  them  in  every  day 
interactions  - eating,  transportation,  etc.,  and  provide  a guide  book  or  packet  of 
material  with  such  things  as  maps,  shopping  information,  and  social  activities.  Another 
point  that  should  be  emphasized  is  that  acknowledgment  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that 
difficulties  and  misimderstandings  may  a arise  until  both  groups  are  fully  acclimated  to 
each  other's  <Mture. 

We  have  looked  at  faculty  interaction  and  curricular  decisions.  We  will  now  focus  on 
the  student  It  is  obvious  that  the  same  cultural  differences  that  exist  between  Western 
and  Asian  faculty  members  also  exist  between  Asian  students  and  non-Asian  lecturers. 
The  hierarchical  relationship  has  been  reported  above  and  may  be  at  variance  with  mani 
teaching  methods  employed  by  Western  lecturers. 

Western  lecturers  for  example,  may  promote  and  expect  discussion,  foster 
competition,  seek  deep  conceptual  learning,  encourage  student  directed-leaming  and 
other  approaches  that  reflect  in  many  respects  a belief  in  a democratic  approach  to 
teaching  and  learning  At  times.  Western  lecturers  may  not  be  aware  of  how  dffilcult  it  is 
for  Asian  students  to  adjust  to  these  methods.  While  die  Western  lecturer  has 
expectations  as  to  what  is  the  best  learning;  environment,  so  too  do  the  students. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  not  easy  for  these  students  to  express  their  misgivings  and  concerns 
given  their  cultural  backgroimd  and  the  role  prescribed  to  them  as  students. 

It  is  rather  quixotic  that  awareness  of  these  difficulties  have  often  had  researchers 
turn  to  ways  of  changing  the  curriculum  or  ideas  as  to  how  to  sensitize  the  lecturer.  Little 
attention  has  been  given  to  sensitizing  the  students.  In  fact,  tiie  apparent  neglect  of 
strategies  and  programs  to  help  students  to  adjust  to  the  teaching  style  of  the  lecturer 
may  not  only  inhibit  learning  Westerners  but  may  also  reinforce  stereotypes  that 
students  have  regarding  My  lecturing  style  is  rather  informal.  I like  to  ask  questions, 
pursue  thoughts  and  ideas  as  they  arise  in  the  class  and  do  not  generally  present  material 
in  such  a fashion  that  one  could  take  notes  in  a veiy  systematic  manner.  This  style  most 
certainly  is  veiy  difficult  for  the  Chinese  learners  and  all  of  my  assurances  that  they  are 
being  given  tiie  necessary  information  may  not  alleviate  their  anxiety.  In  contrast  some 
of  my  Asian  colleagues  present  material  in  a lock-step  fashion  provide  copious 
hand-outs  and  have  a very  set  plan  that  they  follow  religiously.  One  mi^t  conclude  that 
these  "imports"  are  not  as  good  as  the  locals;  in  tact  students  have  remarked  at  times 
that  they  want  more  specific  information  and  more  handouts  in  line  with  their  experience 
in  the  past.  I am  changing  my  approach  but  how  far  can  I and  should  I go?  Is  there  a 
middle  ground?  Is  it  reasonable  to  ask  students  to  adjust  to  different  styles'?  The  obvious 
answer  would  be  yes,  if  there  were  a concerted  plan  to  sensitize  and  familiarize  the 
students  with  the  backgroimd  of  their  lectiuers. 

The  fact  that  such  a program  does  not  exist  may  result  in  polarizing  the  views  that 
students  bring  to  class  or  intensify  their  reaction  to  a different  approach  to  learning. 
Altiiough  individual  lecturers  might  be  able  to  help  students  overcome  their  cultiual 
feelings,  the  generalizability  of  this  to  other  lecturers  may  not  occur. 
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Lyon  et  al  (1996)  in  a preliminary  study  of  student-supervisor  discourse  across 
cultures  revealed  the  need  to  assist  students  to  understand  the  communication  style  of 
non-native  speaking  supervisors.  Further,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  style  of  supervisor 
interaction  often  conflicted  with  students'  expectations  Chinese  students  expected 
supervisors  to  be  critical  and  focus  on  difticirlties  rather  than  providing  emotiorial  and 
psychological  support.  Western  supervisors  generally  felt  that  the  latter  approach  was 
most  appropriate.  It  is  pervious  that  both  parties  need  to  be  helped  to  understand  the 
other's  perspectives  if  quaUty  supervisory  interaction  is  to  occur.  TTie  need  for  programs 
to  assist  students  to  adjust  to  Western  lecturers  is  illustrated  by  this  example.  What  type 
of  program  would  be  most  effective  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  may  be  that  many  of 
these  suggestions  tliat  were  presented  above  to  assist  faculty  in  adjusting  to  a difierent 
culture  miglit  also  be  instituted  for  students. 

It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  bias  can  and  does  exist  in  situations  where  people  from 
different  cultures  interact  in  a fairly  intensive  fashion.  Although  in  an  tertiary  institution 
the  constituent  members  liave  a common  purpose  and  are  expected  to  be  more 
understanding  than  tlie  general  populace,  tlie  same  stereotypes  and  insensitivity  and 
misconceptions  regarding  other  cultures  flourish.  The  only  way  to  overcome  these  very 
serious  issues  is  through  approach  that  involves  the  whole  institution  and  all  its 
members,  especially  faculty  and  students. 

This  week  the  ideas  in  this  paper  came  back  to  haunt  the  author.  In  my  class  I saw  the 
student  whose  conversation  is  recorded  above.  She  was  presenting  a research  proposal  to 
the  whole  class.  I was  quite  excited  because  of  tlie  role  that  she  has  played  in  this  paper 
and  felt  compelled  to  inform  her  about  her  contribution  I made  a gener^  aimouncement 
to  the  whole  class  about  her  role  in  this  paper.  She  got  quite  upset.  I was  perplexed  and 
tried  to  calm  her  down  in  front  of  the  class.  This  was  not  working  I then  suggested  that 
she  see  me  at  the  boreaK.  She  suggested  that  I see  her  at  tlie  break.  Obviously,  this  is  not 
behavior  one  expects  from  a Cliinese  student.  I agreed  to  seek  her  out  At  the  break,  we 
started  to  talk;  and  1 realized  that  I had  violated  the  exact  principle  that  prevented  her 
from  answering  the  question  as  described  above.  I apologized  and  explained  that  tliis  is  a 
perfect  example  of  insensitivity  and  a Western  lecturer  forgetting  that  he  was  in  a 
different  culture.  Fortunately  she  accepted  my  apology.  To  combat  bias  and  insensitivity 
one  must  be  always  aware  of  the  other  person  as  shown  by  my  experiences 
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Tlie  international  movement  to  afford  alternative  routes  to  certification  for  those 
wisliing  to  teach  has  occasioned  controversy  over  the  value  of  such  programs.  In  the 
Uirited  States  growth  of  the  alternative  certification  (AC)  movement  lias  been  rapid  and 
by  1993  some  40  states  had  instituted  AC  programs  (Sindelar  & Marks,  1993). 
Nevertheless,  surprisingly  few  substantive  investigations  have  been  conducted  into  their 
effectiveness.  The  resirlts  of  those  studies  now  available  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
Internationally,  there  have  been  a variety  of  attempts  to  deal  with  teacher  supply 
shortages  through  alternative  training  and  certification. 

The  present  study  investigates  alternative  versus  traditional  certification  programs  on 
the  attitudes  and  abiUties  of  program  graduates  and  on  the  achievement  of  their  students. 
The  study  itself,  although  conducted  in  the  United  States,  is  based  on  an  international 
framework  of  examining  varying  metliods  for  dealing  with  supply  and  demand  of 
teachers  in  different  countries  through  a variety  of  rnetliods  including  alternative 
preparation  as  described  here. 

There  are  four  assumptions  made  in  the  examination  of  alternative  certification,  and 
otlier  efforts,  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  a Umited  supply  of  teachers  which  exceeds 
demand.  It  is  acknowledged  at  the  outset  that  these  assumptions  are  debatable.  Tliey  are 
not  statements  of  fact,  but  rather,  assumptions  made  wliich  fonn  the  context  for  this 
study. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  it  is  the  obligation  of  the  agencies  wliich  govern  schools 
to  fill  the  classrooms  with  individuals  described,  however  broadly,  as  "teachers."  While 
the  professional  qualifications  of  these  individuals  may  vary  bas^  on  the  traditions  and 
customs  of  a country,  level  of  compensation  and  respect  for  tlie  teaching  profession,  and 
simple  demographics,  it  is  the  assessment  here  that  not  having  individuals  in  the 
classrooms,  closing  schools,  and  denying  students  an  education  is  not  an  acceptable 
alternative  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  an  inadequate  supply  of  fully  train^  and 
certified  professional  teachers. 

The  second  assumption  is  that  employing  schools  or  school  systems  will  generally 
select  the  best  available  persormel  to  staff  schools.  While  it  may  be  argued  that  there 
may  be  motives  other  than  the  desire  to  hire  the  best  individuals,  such  as  cost-cutting 
measures,  it  is  argued  here  that  employers  usually  have  the  best  intentions,  and  when 
given  the  opportunity  will  hire  fully  qualified  and  certified  persormel.  Those  such  as 
Berry  (1988)  have  in  some  ways  supported  this  contention,  but  also  identify  a number  of 
other  issues  which  impact  labor  market  choices  for  the  public  schools  of  the  21st 
centiuy. 

Third,  it  is  beUeved  here  that  alternative  certification  programs  are  not  devised  with 
the  express  intent  of  compromising  the  integrity  of  traditional  certification  programs. 
That  is,  alternative  certification  programs  represent  a potentially  legitimate  means  to  fill 
classrooms  that  cannot  be  filled  with  traditionally  certified  persormel  or  to  provide  a 
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"fast  track"  for  certain  special  need  areas,  such  as  teachers  of  special  education  students, 
minority  teachers,  or  male  teachers  in  certain  under  represented  and  high-need  areas. 

Fourth,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  previous  assumption,  it  is  felt  that  alternative 
certification  programs  do  not,  by  and  large,  represent  the  attempts  of  specific  groups 
outside  of  traditional  teacher  education  programs  in  the  universities  to  "wrest  control"  of 
teacher  education  programs.  Such  control  has  been  perceived  as  a political  agenda  for 
certain  groups  such  as  professional  organizations.  This  political  agenda  has  been 
forwarded  by  those  such  as  Galvin  (1996),  who  describes  "government  interventions  into 
initial  teacher  education"  in  England  and  Wales  as  an  attempt  to  make  "a  political 
agenda  to  proceed  regardlessly."  Rather,  alternative  approaches  are  perceived  here  as 
one  of  the  measures  utilized  to  meet  supply  needs. 

Some  methods  other  than  alternative  certification  have  been  used  to  increase  the  pool 
of  qualified  teachers.  These  approaches  are  examined  from  an  international  context.  For 
example,  in  ROC-Taiwan  reform  efforts  are  described  by  Chiang  and  Green  (1995)and 
include  substantive  underwriting  of  the  cost  of  initial  teacher  preparation.  They  note  that; 

Most  significantly,  the  government  subsidizes  the  education  its  teaching  force  by  paying  the 

tuition  cost  for  students  enrolled  in  the  normal  universities  and  teachers  colleges.  Of  course 
graduates  are  obliged  to  teach  for  four  years,  in  addition  to  the  internship  year,  and  usually  are 
assigned  to  schools  by  the  government. 

Certainly,  subsidization  of  the  cost  of  education  followed  by  service  rendered  to 
cancel  loans  is  not  an  uncommon  method  to  try  to  enhance  the  supply  of  teachers. 

Another  method  of  dealing  with  the  supply  and  demand  issue  is  to  provide  better, 
more  consistent  inservice  training,  enhancing  the  skills  of  teachers  and  keeping  more  of 
them  within  the  teaching  profession  for  longer  periods  of  time.  Recommendations  for 
this  approach  may  be  found  in  the  report  In-Service  Training  of  Teachers  in  the 
European  Union  and  the  EFTA/EEA  Countries  (Eurydice,  1995).  This  study,  covering 
15  members  of  the  European  Union  and  the  two  EFTA/EEA  countries  that  participate  in 
Eurydice,  looks  at  a number  of  alternatives  through  in-service  to  increase  and  maintain 
an  adequate  supply  of  teachers. 

Finally,  in  looking  at  various  methods  of  dealing  with  the  supply  and  demand  issue, 
one  must  recognize  that  what  is  alternative  and  what  is  traditional  varies  fi’om  countiy  to 
country.  For  example,  in  the  United  States  a traditional  program  might  be  considered  to 
consist,  at  a minimum,  of  a bachelor's  degree  including  professional  pedagogy  courses. 
On  tlie  other  hand,  this  was  not  always  the  case  in  the  United  States.  Within  the  last  half 
century  teachers  who  graduated  from  a normal  school  with  two  years  of  training,  or  even 
higli  school  graduates  with  additional  temporary  training  in  tlie  smnmers,  were  recruited 
as  fully  certified  and  trained  teachers.  Examples  of  differences  may  be  found  throughout 
tlie  globe.  For  instance,  in  a recent  reportbyDarling-Hammond  and  Cobb  (1995),  in 
which  APEC  member  countries  were  described  in  terms  of  teacher  preparation  and 
professional  development,  they  reported  on  reforms  in  education  in  Hong  Kong: 

In  1993,  Hong  Kong  began  the  first  phase  of  reforms  intended  to  improve  the  quality  of  teaching 
in  primary  schools.  The  intentions  of  the  program  were  to  increase  the  qualifications  of at  least 
35%  of  the  primary  school  teachers  to  [hold]  a bachelors  degree  by  the  year  2007. 

Thus  alternative  preparation  and  certification  depends,  by  definition,  on  what  is 
considered  traditional.  While  all  of  these  methods  of  dealing  with  supply  and  demand^ 
and  many  others,  liave  been  in  practice  for  some  time,  the  attempt  to  create  alternative 
certification  programs  is  one  of  the  major  avenues  for  dealing  with  the  supply  and 
demand  issue.  Generally  sp^qking,  an  alternative  certification  program  means  giving 
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limited  training  to  an  individual  and  then  placing  him/her  in  the  classroom  for  "on  the 
job  learning."  Tliere  kre  various  international  iterations  of  these  types  of  programs.  Four 
examples  will  be  briefly  considered. 

In  Sri  Lanka  the  rising  demand  for  teachers  vastly  outstripped  the  number  of 
professional  educators.  An  alternative  certification  program  was  employed  which  is 
described  thorouglily  by  Amaragunasekara  (1992),  who  noted  that  distance  education 
dnough  a variety  of  technological  deUvery  modes  was  employed.  Non-graduate, 
in-service  teachers  were  placed  in  the  classrooms  and  an  agency  was  charged  with  the 
responsibiUty  of  developing  cand  supporting  the  induction  program  of  tliese  teachers  via 
distance  teclmology. 

In  South  Africa  there  are  two  main  methods  for  initial  training  and  certification  of 
teachers.  The  first  option  is  a three-year  degree  and  a higlier  education  diploma  of  one 
year.  Tlie  second  is  a sliorter  integrated  teacliing  degree  presented  as  a one-year  teacher 
education  diploma.  Tliis  approach  has  been  used  more  heavily  recently  due  to  the 
general  shortage  of  teachers  in  South  Africa  (McDonard,  1995).  In  one  such  effort,  the 
University  of  South  Africa,  which  has  liistorically  been  involved  in  a traditional  form  of 
distance  education  known  as  "correspondence  classes,"  devised  a unique  approach.  The 
entire  Teaching  Practice  Program  is  contained  in  wliat  is  known  as  a "tutorial  letter,"  or 
workbook,  which  is  an  instrument  of  guided  self  study  to  prepare  the  person  for  teacher 
service.  This  includes  guidance  related  to  on-the-job  practicum  training  in  a "learn  while 
you  work  effort." 

Clearly,  there  have  been  forays  by  a number  of  institutions  other  than  traditional 
teacher  colleges  and  universities  into  the  pre-service  training  of  educators.  In  an  analysis 
of  changes  in  teacher  training  in  England  and  Wales  (Hake,  1995)  presents  an  interesting 
discussion  of  the  enhanced  role  of  school  based  training  systems  wliich  have  reduced  the 
role  and  responsibiUties  of  higher  education.  These  particular  training  programs 
emphasize  extensive  internships  with  mentoring  and  place  more  emphasis  on  "on  the  job 
tra^g"  with  minimal  emphasis  on  prior  preparation  for  tliose  experiences.  Haydn's 
point  of  view  may  be  best  expressed  in  the  title,  which  begins  with  the  phrase  "A  Bridge 
too  Far?" 

Finally,  in  Japan,  as  in  many  other  countries,  there  are  both  alternative  and  traditional 
certification  programs  embedded  in  the  curriculum  of  institutions  of  higher  educatiom  In 
essence,  this  demonstrates  that  the  "alternative"  portion  of  "alternative  training  and 
certification"  does  not  necessarily  coimote  a program  conducted  by  those  outside  of  the 
University.  Nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  heavy  on-the-job  training.  In  some  instances  it 
simply  represents  two  versions  of  training  done  within  two  different  types  of  institutions 
of  higher  educatiom  For  example,  Shimahara  and  Sakai  (1995)  describe  two  very 
different  methods  of  preparation  of  teachers.  They  note  that: 

The  flaw  of  post-war  teacher  preparation  was  evident  especially  in  certification 
requirements  at  the  secondary  level  that  were  in  force  until  1990.  Merely  14  credits  of 
professional  studies,  including  two  credits  of  student  teaching,  equivalent  to  two  weeks 
of  clinical  experience,  were  required.  Students  seeking  teacher  certification  at 
institutions  whose  primary  mission  was  not  education  tended  to  meet  only  the  minimum 
requirements.  These  were  the  students  who  of  late  fill  two  thirds  of  the  lower  secondary 
positions  and  9/1 0 of  the  upper  secondary  positions  in  public  schools.  Undoubtedly  these 
graduates  had  much  greater  depth  in  their  special  subject  areas  than  graduates  of 
colleges  of  education  but  the  adequacy  of  their  professional  studies  was  highly 
questionable. 
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The  relative  effectiveness  of  these  approaches  is  difficult  to  judge,  for  existing 
evidence  is  scant  and  occasionally  contradictory.  In  addition  to  the  diverse  international 
contexts  of  these  approaches,  other  factors  have  contributed  to  the  inconsistent  research 
findings  (see  Darling-Hammond,  1991)  regarding  their  effectiveness.  Hawley  (1990) 
identifies  the  following  design  problems:  (1)  comparing  AC  and  TC  teachers  from 
different  locations,  (2)  confusing  high  AC  entry  requirements  (e.g.,  test  score  criteria) 
with  program  effectiveness  measures,  (3)  relying  on  administrators  to  gather 
performance  data,  (4)  relying  on  local  measures  of  performance,  (5)  employing  small 
samples,  and  (6)  failing  to  distinguish  among  the  AC  programs  compared.  Tlie  present 
study  was  designed  to  circumvent  these  difficulties  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  a 
particular,  university-based  AC  program 

The  Alternative  Pro2ram 

In  May,  1989,  the  university  initiated  an  AC  training  model  for  70  middle  grades 
teachers.  The  program  included  individualized  and  intensive  programs  of  study  designed 
to  comply  with  then-current  Georgia  Certification  Standards  (provisional).  Coursework 
was  imdertaken  in  the  summer  quarter  of  1989  to  qualify  the  70  participants  for 
provisional  certification  and  employment  in  Georgia  public  schools  by  fall.  Sixty-seven 
of  the  70  participants  successfully  completed  the  coursework  and  were  placed  in 
classrooms  in  the  fall  of  1989.  Depending  on  initial  assessments,  students  took  between 
IS  and  25  quarter  hours  (tlie  equiv^ent  of  9-13  semester  hours)  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
their  teaching  assignments  in  the  fall. 

During  their  initial  year  as  teachers,  they  were  heavily  involved  both  with  additional 
coursework  and  with  mentoring  from  university  faculty  and  public  school  mentors  in  an 
effort  to  support  their  initial  instmctioa  The  nature  of  their  supervised  clinical 
experience  was  carefully  devised.  The  experiences  were  designed  recognizing  that 
unsupervised  practice—that  is,  placing  teachers  in  classrooms  without  university 
supervision  or  carefully  controlled  mentor  interaction-can  lead  to  ineffective  practices 
(Grossman,  1989;  Hawley  & Rosenlioltz,  1984;  McKibbin  & Ray,  1994).  Indeed,  the 
program  was  designed  in  tlie  belief  that  on-the-job  feedback  from  supervisors  and 
mentors  is  a distinguishing  feature  of  effective  alternative  programs. 

Although  interns  in  this  program  had  tlieir  own  classrooms,  they  also  received  a 
substantial  amount  of  supervision.  A university  supervisor  observed  each  teacher  8 times 
during  the  year  and  held  postobservation  conferences.  The  supervisor  also  met  with 
mentors  on  an  individual  basis  in  order  to  monitor  the  success  of  the  teacher-mentor 
relationship.  Among  the  courses  teachers  took  during  their  first  year  on  the  job  was  a 
biweekly  class  taught  by  the  university  supervisor  and  geared  toward  examining 
common  problems,  exploring  solutions  collaboratively,  and  generally  providing  support. 
Teachers  also  took  regular  course  offerings  depen^g  on  their  assessed  needs  for 
certification. 

During  subsequent  years,  university  support  ceased,  except  in  terms  of  the  additional 
coursework  need^  by  some  of  the  participants  to  earn  regular  certification.  However, 
mentor  relationships  continued  on  an  informal  basis. 

Study  One 

The  initial  study  was  conducted  to  examine  differences  in  classroom  teaching 
practices  between  those  educated  in  TC  and  the  AC  program.  At  this  most  basic  level, 
beliavioral  differences  of  teachers  were  examined  in  relationship  to  training  differences. 
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Participants 


As  noted,  an  AC  training  model  for  70  middle-grades  teachers  was  initiated.  The 
program  included  individualized  and  intensive  programs  of  study  designed  to  comply 
with  then-current  provisional  certification  standaids.  Coimsework  was  undertaken  in  the 
summer  to  qualify  the  70  participants  for  provisional  certification  and  employment  in 
public  schools  by  fall.  Sixty-seven  of  the  70  participants  successfully  completed  the 
coursework  and  were  placed  in  classrooms.  Of  the  population  of  67  AC  students,  41 
were  traced  to  teacliing  positions  accessible  to  the  campus  three  years  later.  These  41 
constituted  tlie  AC  sample.  Of  the  remaining  26,  IS  were  traced  to  teaching  positions 
more  than  100  miles  fi'om  campus,  three  held  nonteacliingjobs  in  schools  (two  social 
workers,  one  counselor),  one  was  on  leave,  one  taught  in  a microcomputer  lab  so  thar 
matching  was  not  feasible,  and  six  could  not  be  located. 

These  AC  teachers  were  then  matched  witli  TC  counterparts.  They  were  all  matched 
to  teachers  who  began  in  the  same  year  and  thus  had  Uiree  years  of  teaching  experience. 
They  also  taught  the  same  subject  (s),  at  the  same  grade  level,  at  the  same  school.  These 
teachers  graduated  fiom  varying  TC  programs  from  in-state  and  out-of-state  and  from 
public  and  private  institutions. 

Instrument  and  Data  Collection 

A 15-item,  4-node  rating  scale  was  used  to  evaluate  observed  lessons  in  terms  of 
specific  dimensions  of  instruction  known  to  be  causally  related  to  learning  (e.g.,  see 
Hunte&  Russell,  1977;  Rosenshine,  1986).  The  instrument  comprised  2 subscales,  one 
involvirig  Effective  Lesson  Components  (9  items)  and  the  other  Effective  Pupil-Teacher 
Interaction  Components  (6  items).  The  Effective  Lesson  components  included  (1)  Focus, 
(2)  Objective  arid  Purpose,  (3)  Goal  Direction,  (4)  Exposition,  (5)  Modeling,  (6) 
Practice,  (7)  Monitoring,  (8)  Feedback  and  Adjustment,  and  (9)  Closure.  The  Effective 
Pupil-Teacher  Interaction  components  included  (1)  Questioning  Strategies,  (2)  High 
Pupil  Participation,  (3)  Creative  and  Enthusiastic  Presentation,  (4)  Appropriate 
Reinforcement,  (5)  Appropriate  Constructive  Criticism,  and  (6)  Appropriate  Negative 
Consequences.  Each  category  was  precisely  defined. 

The  inst^ent  and  the  training  program  had  been  carefully  and  systematically 
validated  prior  to  the  present  study  (Miller  & McKenna,  1988;  Miller,  McKenna,  & 
Harris,  1989;  Miller,  McKennh,  & Davison,  1990).  Two  trained  teachers  observed  and 
evaluated  all  82  of  the  subjects.  The  observations  were  "blind"  in  the  sense  that  the 
observers  knew  nothing  of  the  fact  that  4 1 of  the  subjects  were  alternatively  certified  and 
41  were  traditionally  certified.  They  were  informed  that  they  would  be  observing 
teachers  in  order  to  establish  an  evaluation  data  base  for  the  instrument.  The 
observations  were  unscheduled,  so  that  if  an  intact  lesson  was  not  being  taught  the 
observer  would  either  stay  until  an  intact  lesson  was  begun  or  return  on  another 
occasion.  They  then  arranged  visitations  toeachpairof  teachers.  Both  observers  were 
present  for  all  of  the  lessons  observed  so  that  their  ratings  for  each  category  were  juiyed, 
in  case  of  di^greement,  after  the  completion  of  their  script  tapes.  In  nearly  all  cases, 
however,  jurying  was  unnecessary  since  the  two  ratings  coincided.  Both  of  the  teachers 
in  each  pair  were  visited  on  the  same  day,  both  were  observed  at  a prearranged  time 
suggested  by  the  teachers  and  both  were  encouraged  to  select  a time  when  new  material 
was  being  introduced.  Both  observers  had  their  observational  skills  validated  prior  to  any 
data  collection. 
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Results 


Preliminaiy  analysis  steps  were  conducted  to  identify  outliers  and  assess  assumptions 
for  the  multi  variate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  procedure.  First,  inspection  of 
histograms  of  each  dependent  variable  for  each  group  did  not  suggest  the  presence  of 
outlier  observations.  Second,  the  assunqition  of  multivariate  normality  was  assessed  by 
examining  the  histograms  mentioned  above.  Inspection  of  the  plots  suggested  the 
assumption  of  multivariate  normality  was  tenable.  Finally,  the  scores  of  each  teacher  are 
considered  to  be  independent  Thus,  no  unusual  data  values  were  identified,  and 
MANOVA  assumptions  appeared  to  be  met 

Means  and  standard  deviations  for  all  15  categories  of  teacher  behavior  were 
computed  for  each  of  the  two  groups.  Occasional  ratings  of  "NA"  caused  the  number  of 
subjects  to  vary  for  some  categories.  Means  and  standard  deviations  were  also  computed 
for  the  two  subscales.  In  this  case,  teachers  who  received  a rating  of  "NA"  for  any  item 
in  one  of  the  two  subscales  were  eliminated  from  the  computation  of  the  mean  for  that 
subscale.  Descriptive  statistics  for  all  categories  and  for  the  two  subscales  appear  in 
Table  1.  As  evident  fi'om  examining  Table  1,  the  difference  in  sample  means  between 
the  two  groups  appears  to  be  small  for  all  the  individual  categories,  with  the  largest 
difference  being  approximately  0.2. 

Three  separate  MANOVAs  were  used  to  identify  if  tlie  small  sample  differences 
between  groups  that  were  obtained  in  the  study  reflect  real  differences  in  the  populations 
or  are  due  to  sampling  variability.  In  the  first  MANOVA,  the  two  subscales  were  used  as 
die  dependent  variables.  A nonsignificant  Wilks-lambda  resulted,  Wilks-lambda  = .98,  F 
(2,3 1)  = 0 4,  e = .69.  Thus,  no  group  differences  on  the  two  subscales  were  present  In 
die  second  MANOVA,  the  nine  Effective  Lesson  Component  categories  were  used  as 
die  dependent  variables.  Again,  no  significant  differences  were  detected,  Wilks  lambda  = 
.76,  F (9,24)  = 0-  8,  p = .59.  Finally,  the  six  Effective  Pupil  Teacher  Interaction 

measures  were  used  as  dependent  variables.  Once  again,  no  significant  differences  were 
observed,  Wilks-lambda  = .93,  F = 0 9 p = .53.  Thus,  the  analyses  suggest  that  the 
differences  obtained  in  the  study  between  traditional  and  alternative  groups  were  due  to 
sampling  variability  and  do  not  reflect  true  differences  in  the  populations. 


Table  1 

Contrasts  Between  the  Traditional  and  Alternative  Groups 


Variable 

TC 

Group 

AC 

Point 

99% 

N 

X 

SD  N X 

SD 

estimate  S£ 
of 

contrast 

Confidence 

interval 

Focus  32 

2.9 

1.0 

41 

2.8 

0.9 

0.15 

0.27  (-0.57, 0.87) 

Objective  and 

Purpose  16 

2.6 

1.0 

18 

2.7 

0.9 

-0.14 

0.26  (-0.81,0.54) 

Goal  Direction 
41 

3.4 

0.6 

41 

3.3 

0.6 

0.12 

0.14  (-0.25, 0.49) 

Exposition  41 

3.1 

0.4 

41 

3.1 

0.6 

0.03 

0.12  (-0.29, 0.35) 

Modeling  41 

3.1 

0.6 

41 

3.0 

0.7 

0.09 

0.16  (-0.34, 0.52) 

(table  continues) 
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' Variable 


Group 

TC  AC  Point  99% 

^ X SD  N X SD  estimate  SE  Confidence 

of  interval 

contrast 


Practice  34 

3.2 

0.5 

41 

3.3 

0.5 

-0.10 

0.13  (-0.45, 0.25) 

Monitoring 

41 

3.2 

0.7 

41 

3.2 

0.7 

0.01 

0.15  (-0.37, 0.39) 

Feedback  and 
Adjustment 
41 

3.3 

0.6 

41 

3.1 

0.7 

0.19 

0.15  (-0.20, 0.58) 

Closure  34 

2.1 

1.0 

40 

2.2 

0.9 

-0.01 

0.25  (-0.66, 0.64) 

Effective  Lessons 
Subscale 

27.9 

4.4 

26.8 

4.2 

1.16 

1.47 

(-2.87,5.19) 

Questioning 
Strategies  27 

3.2 

0.5 

38 

3.1 

0.6 

0.06 

0.13  (-0.28, 0.40) 

High  Pupil 
Participation  41 

3.4 

0.7 

41 

3.5 

0.6 

-0.05 

0.15  (-0.45, 0.35) 

Creative  and 
Enthusiastic 
Presentation  41 

3.1 

0.7 

41 

3.0 

0.7 

0.12 

0.16  (-0.31, 0.55) 

Appropriate 
Reinforcement  40 

3.1 

0.5 

35 

2.9 

0.5 

0.16 

0.12  (-0.16, 0.48) 

Appropriate 
Constructive 
Criticism  41 

3.1 

0.5 

36 

2.9 

0.6 

0.22 

0.14  (-0.15, 0.58) 

Appropriate 
Negative 
Consequences  33 

2.8 

0.6 

41 

2.8 

0.6 

0.09 

0.14  (-0.28, 0.46) 

Effective 

Pupil-Teacher 

Subscaie 

Interaction 

18.7 

2.6 

18.2 

2.6 

0.49 

0.60 

(-L10,  2.08) 

Follow-up  analyses  were  also  performed  to  identify  if  the  study  had  adequate 
precision  to  support  a finding  of  no  practical  importance  in  tlie  population.  To  identify  if 
tlie  study  had  adequate  precision,  99%  confidence  intervals  were  computed  for  each  of 
tlie  contrasts.  The  more  stringent  99%  confidence  level  was  selected  to  protect  against 
tlie  inflation  of  family-wise  error  rate.  The  intervals  were  then  compared  against  a 
threshold  value  of  one  for  the  individual  categories  and  values  of  nine  and  six  for  the  two 
subscales  respectively,  with  the  belief  that  a one-unit  change  on  the  4-node  rating  scale 
reflects  an  important  difference.  Confidence  intervals  wliich  he  completely  below  the 
value  of  practical  importance  allow  us  to  conclude  tliat  we  liave  higli  confidence  that  the 
true  population  difference  is  of  no  practical  importance.  The  results,  shown  in  Table  1, 
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suggest  that  this  study  had  sufficient  precision  of  estimation,  as  tlie  range  of  each  of  the 
confidence  intervals  lies  entirely  below  the  threshold  values  of  importance.  Thus,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  reliably  important  differences  between  the  alternative  and 
traditional  teaching  groups  for  the  tehaviors  examined  in  this  study.  For  practical 
purposes  then,  it  appears  that  we  can  accept  the  null  hypothesis  tliat  groups  do  not  differ 
on  these  sets  of  teaching  behaviors. 

Discussion 

The  fact  that  the  two  groups  did  not  significantly  differ  on  any  of  the  dimensions 
siureyed  gives  rise  to  alternative  explanations.  The  most  apparent  is  that  certification 
programs  did  not  affect  these  teachers'  performance  in  a differential  way.  Of  course, 
these  data  were  gathered  some  three  years  after  preservice  training  for  TC  teachers  had 
ended,  and  intervening  professional  experiences  may  have  had  an  equalizing  effect.  The 
existence  of  ongoing  mentorship  was,  after  all,  designed  to  accomplish  exactly  this 
result  Anointervening  factor  was  that  the  AC  teachers,  like  their  traditional  colleagues, 
were  faced  with  armual  evaluations  based  on  a rating  scale  that  while  different  fi-om  the 
instrument  used  in  the  study,  nevertheless  drew  on  the  same  effectiveness  literature. 

An  alternative  explanation  might  have  been  that  the  two  observers  exhibited  a 
response  set  such  that  ratings  tended  to  cluster  around  the  moderate  node  (rating  = 3) 
even  when  the  observed  evidence  suggested  otherwise.  This  possibility  seems  unlikely, 
however.  Examination  of  Table  1 reveals  rather  sizeable  standard  deviations  (for  a scale 
sparming  only  three  units),  indicating  considerable  variance  in  the  ratings  given. 
Moreover,  in  the  case  of  Closure,  the  mean  for  both  groups  differed  markedly  from  the 
means  for  most  other  categories.  Finally,  the  training  program  used  to  prepare  the 
observers  had  been  validated  through  studies  that  established  its  effectiveness  in 
developing  the  ability  to  produce  ratings  consistent  with  observed  evidence  (Miller  & 
McKenna,  1988). 

The  most  reasonable  conclusion  seems  to  be  the  most  obvious:  Alternative 
certification  did  not  lead  to  inferior  practice  among  teachers  evaluated  at  a point  three 
years  into  their  careers.  It  is  important  to  remember,  however,  that  the  program  through 
which  these  teachers  passed  did  not  end  with  graduation,  but  involved  a two-part 
mentoring  component  that  accompanied  and  supported  them  through  their  initial  year. 
Tliis  combination  of  preparatory  coursewoik  followed  by  supervised  application  of  what 
is  learned  essentially  exemplifies  the  same  direct  instruction  model  on  the  basis  of  which 
tliese  teachers  were  evaluated. 


Study  Two 

A second  study  was  conducted  in  order  to  examine  the  effects  of  AC  vs.  TC  teachers 
on  the  achievement  of  their  students.  The  treatments  previously  discussed  in  relation  to 
Study  One  remain  the  same  in  Study  Two.  The  sample,  instrument,  data  collecting  and 
statistical  analysis  all  differ. 

Participants 

A subset  of  subjects  from  Study  One  was  drawn.  Of  the  41  AC  teachers  and  41  TC 
teachers  who  were  subjects  in  the  observational  analysis,  those  who  were  in 
self-contained  classrooms  at  the  fifth  and  sixth  grade  level  were  selected.  The  reason  for 
tills  limitation  was  the  desire  to  have  students  who  were  taught  all  of  their  basic  subject 
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matter  competencies  in  a given  year  by  a single  teacher.  Those  teachers  who  were  in  a 
subject-matter-defined  teaching  position  in  middle  grades  classrooms,  such  as  middle 
grade  science,  could  not  be  fairly  evaluated  because  of  the  indirect  aUgnment  between 
their  teaching,  the  teaching  of  others,  and  the  focus  of  the  achievement  test  score.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  self-contained  classrooms,  where  both  pre-  and  post  achievement  test 
scores  were  available,  entry-level  differences  could  be  determined  in  order  to  control  for 
prior  differences  of  achievement  based  upon  interaction  with  other  teachers  or  any  other 
related  factors.  Post-test  gains  could  then  be  attributed  to  the  instruction  of  a single 
teacher  rather  than  a collection  of  teachers  for  each  individual  student. 

Eighteen  classrooms  of  students  participated  in  the  achievement  test  score  analysis 
done  in  Study  Two.  For  each  of  these  18  classrooms  all  students  who  were  present  for 
the  entire  year  and  who  produced  a pre-test  score  and  a post  test  score,  were  utiUzed.  The 
resulting  sample  of  students  consisted  of  188  students  taught  by  alternatively  certified 
teachers  and  157  students  taught  by  traditionally  certified  teachers. 

There  were  no  apparent  systematic  biases  in  the  way  students  were  placed  into  these 
classrooms.  They  were  not  ability  grouped,  therefore  there  was  no  systematic  reason  to 
suspect  that  there  would  be  pre-test  differences.  Nevertheless,  pre-test  scores  were 
collected  for  all  subjects.  Differences  between  the  AC  and  the  TC  distributions  of 
students'  scores  were  analyzed.  There  were  no  entry  level  differences  approaching 
significance  on  either  the  total  reading  or  total  math  variables,  or  on  any  of  tlie  other 
subtest  scores. 

Instrument  and  Data  Collection 

The  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  was  administered  as  a post-test  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie 
academic  year.  The  reliability  and  validity  of  the  Iowa  Test  of  Basic  Skills  are  well 
documented.  The  total  reading  and  total  math  subtest  normal  curve  equivalent  scores 
(NCES)  were  tlie  primary  basis  of  analysis.  Additionally,  tliree  otlier  math  subtests, 
including  concepts,  problem  solving,  and  computation,  NCi  scores  were  also  analyzed 
to  provide  some  general  indicators  of  some  different  types  of  tliinking  skills. 

The  achiei^ement  tests  were  administered  under  normal  standardized  procedures  by 
the  classroom  teachers  and  were  retrieved  from  the  district-wide  data  base.  Students  with 
post-test  scores  in  AC  and  TC  teachers'  classrooms  were  tlien  traced  backwards  to 
pre-test  scores.  As  noted,  only  those  subjects  were  retained  in  the  sample  who  had 
complete  pre-test  and  post-test  scores  available  and  who  were  in  attendance  for  the 
intervening  academic  year. 

Results 

NCE  means  and  standard  deviations  for  total  math  and  total  reading  subtests,  as  well 
as  the  three  additional  math  subtests,  are  reported  in  Table  2.  After  determining  that 
there  were  no  preexisting  differences  based  on  pretest  measures,  it  was  determined  that 
no  covariate  was  needed.  The  data  met  the  same  major  assumptions  for  MANOVA  as 
the  data  analyzed  for  Study  One.  The  post-test  MANOVA  procedirre  was  used  to  control 
for  family-wise  error  rate  and  test  the  hypothesis  that  group  popirlation  means  did  not 
differ  for  any  of  the  dependent  meastrres  and  combinations.  Further,  the  basic 
assumption  was  met  in  that  there  was  a conceptual  relationship  between  the  nature  of  the 
dependent  variables  and  a statistical  test  of  the  quality  of  variance  assumption  was 
conducted  and  met  The  normaUty  of  the  distributions  was  examined  with  histograms 
and  appeared  to  be  met.  Comparison  between  the  AC  and  TC  students'  test  score  means 
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were  then  conducted  by  a multi-variate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA).  A 
non-significant  Wilks-lambda  resulted,  99,  p = . 83)  No  significant  difference 

was  observed  in  the  effect  of  the  independent  variable  (method  of  training)  on  the 
collective  dependent  measures.  Some  fiirther  examination  of  tlie  five  post-test  means 
indicated  that  there  were  virtually  no  differences  on  any  of  the  dependent  measures. 


Table  (2) 

Means  and  standard  deviations  of  NCE's 
for  total  math,  total  reading  and  malth  subtests 


Test: 

TC 

X 

Group 

SD 

AC 

X 

SD 

Total  Math 

47.6 

18.4 

46.9 

19.1 

Total  Reading 

44.5 

16.2 

45.9 

16.1 

Math  Concepts 

46.1 

17.2 

46.0 

16.9 

Math  Problem  Solving 

44  5 

15.8 

46.3 

17.6 

Math  Computation 

41.3 

15.1 

45.2 

15.2 

n:  TC  = 157,  AC  = 188 


Similar  to  Study  One,  follow  up  analyses  indicated  that  Study  Two  had  adequate 
precision  to  support  a finding  of  no  practical  importance  in  the  population. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  the  student  output  measures  closely  parallel  those  of  the  observational 
study.  That  is,  there  was  no  difference  in  average  student  achievement  test  score  levels, 
based  upon  whether  students  had  been  taught  by  AC  or  TC  teachers.  Although  this  was 
not  an  experiment  in  that  there  was  no  random  assignment  of  classrooms,  it  should  be 
noted  that  there  is  veiy  little  indication  that  any  entiy  level  biases  would  have  affected 
tliese  test  scores.  This  is  true,  due  to  the  lack  of  any  grouping  or  clustering  assignment 
processes  used  by  the  school  district  that  would  tend  to  create  differences  as  previously 
noted  and  by  the  fact  that  a random  procedure  used  within  grade  levels,  within  buildings 
to  assign  students  to  classrooms  was  used.  Insofar  as  this  limited  achievement  test  score 
measure  (TIBS)  reflects  student  learning  in  the  areas  of  reading  and  mathematics,  it 
seems  safe  to  assume  that  there  were  no  relative  advantages  or  disadvantages  in  terms  of 
student  mean  output  based  upon  whether  or  not  tliey  were  taught  by  AC  or  TC  teachers. 

(Certainly  there  are  a myriad  of  issues  that  go  into  determining  a student's 
performance  on  a standardized  achievement  test.  Clearly,  the  value  of  these  achievemtest 
scores  may  be  questioned.  Nevertheless,  there  were  no  indications  of  any  trends  of 
differences  in  terms  of  student  output  based  upon  these  measures  used  in  a district-wide 
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procedure.  Thatds  to  say,  tliere  appeared  to  be  no  effect  of  type  of  teacher  training  on 
student  achievement. 


Study  Three 


Tlie  third  study  was  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  in  nature.  It  was  conducted  in 
order  to  gain  insight  into  the  perceptions  of  teaching  abilities  held  by  AC  and  TC 
teachers. 

Subjects 

The  82  teachers  who  made  up  the  41  pairs  of  matched  subjects  in  Study  One 
constituted  the  total  sample  for  Study  Three.  AH  of  the  same  selection  and  matching 
procedures,  which  appUed  in  Study  One,  applied  in  Study  Three. 

Instrument  and  Data  Collection 

A direct  interview  procedure  was  developed  to  collect  qualitative  data  from  all 
subjects.  The  protocol  contained  three  major  areas  of  questions  and  some  reconunended 
supportive  proles  in  each  of  these  three  areas. 

The  interview  conditions  involved  a face-to-face  meeting  between  a trained 
interviewer,  who  was  also  a classroom  teacher,  and  each  of  the  subjects  in  liis/her  own 
classroom.  Responses  were  not  tape  recorded  in  order  to  try  to  avoid  some  formalization 
of  response  and  to  create  a more  "discussion"-oriented  atmosphere.  The  interviews  were 
conducted  as  "mformal  discussions"  between  teachers  concerning  perceptions  of  tlieir 
experiences.  As  in  Study  One,  practicing  teachers  were  used  to  gatlier  data  because  of 
their  classroom  experience  and,  in  the  case  of  tlie  interviews,  because  of  the  likelihood 
that  interviewees  would  be  forthcoming  when  reflecting  witli  a peer.  The  three  major 
areas  discussed  included:  teachers'  perceptions  of  their  preparation  level  when  they 
began  their  job  three  years  previously,  teachers'  perception  of  their  current  level  of 
competency,  and  teachers'  perception  of  problems  encountered  across  their  three-year 
careers.  Because  tape  recording  was  not  done,  formal  transcripts  were  not  made,  but  the 
trained  interviewer  kept  complete  notes,  and  later,  these  notes  were  transcribed. 
Similarly  to  the  blind  review  process  in  Study  One,  the  interviewer  was  not  famiUar  with 
the  feet  that  some  of  the  subjects  were  AC  teachers  and  some  were  TC.  The  interviewer 
was  simply  gathering  information  on  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
preparation  at  the  begmning  of  their  career,  their  current  level  of  competence,  and  what 
they  had  encountered  along  the  w^.  Questions  included  in  the  interview  protocol  were 
composed  so  as  not  to  reveal  to  the  interviewer  the  type  of  training  received  by  the 
interviewee. 

Results  and  Discussion  ^ 


All  82  subjects  responded  to  discussion  probes  in  each  of  the  three  areas.  Content 
analysis  of  the  resulting  commentary  reveals  a number  of  interesting  trends.  Overall,  it  is 
most  important  to  note  that  although  there  were  differences  in  the  qualitative  aspects  of 
the  AC  and  TC  teachers'  responses,  differences  within  those  categories  were  greater  than 
differences  across  the  categories.  The  following  generalizations  with  regard  to  feelings 
of  adequacy  of  preparation  at  the  beginning  of  their  teaching  experience  may  be 
categorized  as  follows. 
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First,  neither  AC  nor  TC  teachers  felt  particularly  well  prepared.  TC  teachers 
sometimes  tried  to  explain  this  more  as  the  natural  tendency  to  feel  inadequate  at  the 
beginning  of  a career,  whereas  AC  teachers  felt  that  something  was  missing.  For 
example,  typical  comments  from  TC  teachers,  when  asked,  "How  prepared  did  you  feel 
as  a teacher  when  you  started  your  job?"  were: 

• I did  not  feel  very  prepared.  Of  course,  no  one  ever  feels  truly  prepared. 

• Not  too  prepared,  but  not  because  of  the  program  I was  in-it's  just  the  nature  of 

teaching. 

• I'm  sure  that  like  all  first  year  teachers  I had  some  problems  and  felt  uneasy. 

• Like  anyone,  there  was  the  uncertainty  of  a new  job. 

• I had  all  the  theories  for  teaching,  but  lacked  any  real  classroom  experience  in  my 
undergraduate  program. 

Tliere  were  also  AC  teachers  who  felt  inadequate.  They  tended  to  feel  as  though  they 
liad  gaps  that  could  be  traced  to  their  preparation.  Examples  of  comments  expressing  this 
feeling  include; 

• I did  not  know  how  to  control  behavior. 

• I did  not  know  how  to  write  a lesson  plan. 

• Very  unprepared.  I'm  not  sure  whether  student  teaching  would  have  helped,  but  I 
think  so. 

• Very  shaky,  I don't  Uiink  I would  liave  made  it  witliout  my  mentor. 

• Some  hands  on  experience  would  have  been  helpful.  I liad  no  eartlily  idea  of  how  to 
do  a lesson. 

Second,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  were  more  TC  teachers  who  felt  that  they  were 
adequately  prepared  than  those  who  did  not.  Also,  the  percentage  expressing  confidence 
was  higlier  for  TC  Uian  AC  teachers.  They  made  comments  like; 

• I was  very  confident.  I felt  pleased  with  how  my  undergraduate  program  prepared 
me. 

• Fairly  prepared.  I had  been  involved  some  with  the  schools  beforehand. 

• Pretty  prepared,  but  then  I guess  no  one  goes  in  completely  prepared. 

In  essence  the  quaUtative  responses  to  the  first  question  could  be  categorized  overall 
as  indicating  that  both  groups  were  somewhat  unsure  of  themselves.  Some  of  the  TC 
teachers  had  a higher  confidence  level,  while  others  felt  similarly  to  the  AC  teachers. 
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The  TC  teachers  tended  to  explain  some  of  their  inadequacies  as  being  the  natural  by 
product  of  begimiing  a new  job. 

In  regard  to  Question  Two,  concerning  the  current  feeling  of  competence  to  practice, 
there  were  Uttle  or  no  differences  between  the  groups.  Generally,  the  comments  were 
indistinguishable.  The  TC  teachers  said  things  like: 

• I feel  very  prepared.  On  the  job  experience  does  wonders. 

• I owe  a great  deal  to  my  mentor.  I feel  very  confident  now. 

• Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  There  is  no  substitute  for  actual  classroom 
experience. 

• Now  I am  very  prepared.  I feel  the  comfort  that  comes  from  experience. 

AC  teachers,  who  miglit  have  been  expected  to  place  even  more  value  in  tlie  more 
practical  experience,  did  not  differ  in  any  way  from  their  TC  counterparts  who 
also  placed  a great  deal  of  faith  in  on-the-job  practice.  Tlie  AC  teachers 
made  comments  like: 

• lam  very  prepared  now.  I have  learned  how  to  liave  good  rapport  witli  my  students. 

• Now  I feel  I am  on  equal  footing  with  the  teachers  who  went  through  the  traditional 


• I liave  taught  several  years  at  the  same  school,  so  now  I feel  confident. 

• I am  very  grateful  for  the  opportunity  that  tliis  program  created  for  me  and  for  all 
the  help  that  was  provided  in  the  induction  program. 

• I enjoy  teacliing  more  now,  I am  more  relaxed  and  prepared,  veteran  mentor  really 


It  would  be  fair  to  analyze  these  data  surrounding  Question  Two  as  indicative  that 
TC  and  AC  teachers,  after  having  had  experience,  feel  competent  and  that  this  feeling  of 
competence  is  equally  shared.  As  noted,  at  the  end  of  the  three-year  experimental  period 
the  TC  teachers  and  the  AC  were  not  distinguishable  based  upon  their  comments 
concerning  their  competence. 

Finally,  the  types  of  problems  encountered  along  the  way  did  not  seem  to  differ  in 
any  significant  way  between  TC  and  AC  teachers.  As  might  be  anticipated,  discipline 
and  classroom  management  were  far  and  away  the  most  commonly  cited  problems  by 
both.  The  abiUty  to  deal  with  special  need  students,  to  work  with  emerging  technologies, 
and  to  deal  with  parents  were  cited  less  often,  but  commonly,  by  both  groups.  There 
were  a number  of  the  AC  teachers  who  commented  favorably  on  the  induction  program 
and  the  help  of  their  mentor  in  overcoming  some  of  their  initial  difficulties. 

Summary  and  Imnlicatinns 

A series  of  three  studies  was  conducted  to  address  basic  issues  of  research  design 
identified  by  Hawley  (1990)  as  characteristic  of  comparative  investigations  of  AC  and 


route. 


helped. 
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TC  teachers.  His  observation  that  AC  teachers  are  too  often  compared  with  TC  teachers 
from  other  districts  was  addressed  by  the  use  of  same-school  pairs  of  TCandAC 
teachers.  Each  pair  was  further  matched  in  terms  of  subject  matter  taught  and  years  of 
experience.  Hawley's  complaint  that  different  screening  criteria  for  AC  and  TC  trainees 
may  skew  samples  even  before  training  begins  was  not  a problem  in  these  studies  since 
the  AC  cohort  was  not  subject  to  special  requirements,  such  as  higlier  test  performance. 
His  concern  that  classroom  observation  data  often  come  from  principals  was  met  through 
the  use  of  trained  observers  who  were  outsiders  to  the  school  and  who  visited  classrooms 
without  knowledge  of  the  certification  history  of  those  they  observed.  The  objection  that 
teacher  performance  tends  riot  to  be  systematically  assessed  in  comparative  studies,  or 
that  mai^ted  observation  instruments  are  used,  was  overcome  by  using  a well-validated 
instrument  with  which  none  of  the  teachers  was  familiar. 

Hawley  also  noted  that  the  small  sample  sizes  employed  in  some  studies  raise 
questions  about  the  representativeness  of  the  teachers  includ^  as  subjects.  In  the  present 
series  of  investigations,  a relatively  large  cohort  of  AC  teachers  was  used  in  its  entirety. 
Although,  expectedly,  some  attrition  occurred  after  three  years,  the  sample  was  still 
liighly  viable.  Finally,  Hawley  noted  that  some  studies  fail  to  distinguish  types  of  AC 
programs  when  data  are  analyzed.  This  difficulty  tends  to  occur  when  the  results  of 
several  investigations  are  aggregated,  as  in  meta-analyses  and  best-evidence  syntheses. 
Tliis  was  not  a problem  here.  In  fact,  these  results  are  limited  to  a single  AC  program 
with  well-defined  characteristics,  and  it  is  this  clarity  of  identity  that  gives  the  results 
their  strength. 

Tlie  fact  that  the  present  series  of  investigations  was  designed  to  address  the 
well-founded  concerns  of  Hawley  does  not,  of  course,  suggest  that  no  design  hmitations 
were  present.  Examining  the  trainees  of  a single  program,  for  example,  and  then  only 
after  an  interval  of  tlu-ee  years,  naturally  constrains  the  gener^izabihty  of  findings  and 
leaves  some  questions,  such  as  ftrst-year  efficacy,  unaddressed.  Nevertheless,  two 
circmnstances  make  it  possible  to  arrive  at  important  conclusions  about  alternative 
certification  on  the  basis  of  these  results.  The  ftrst  is  the  care  that  was  taken  to 
systematically  account  for  notable  past  difficulties  with  research.  The  other  was  the 
logical  progression  used  to  plan  the  second  and  third  studies,  in  order  to  extend  and 
clarify  the  results. 

Taken  in  total,  the  results  of  Study  One,  dealing  with  observable  differences  in 
classroom  teacliing  behaviors)  Study  Two,  dealing  with  acliievement  test  score 
performance  of  students;  and  Study  Three,  dealing  with  qualitative  differences  in  the 
perceptions  of  teachers,  must  be  construed  as  supporting  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no 
major  differences  after  three  years  of  experience  and  mentoring  between  AC  and  TC 
teachers.  These  studies  should  not  be  construed  to  indicate  that  there  is  no  price  to  be 
paid  by  students  along  the  way  as  their  teachers  gain  experience.  It  should  clearly  be 
noted  tliat  the  results  of  the  studies  were  drawn  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  practice. 
Tliere  is  no  solace  in  tliese  results  for  the  "quick  fix  experts"  who  believe  that  anyone 
with  a bacheloi^s  degree  can  be  placed  in  a classroom  and  expect  to  be  equally  as 
successful  as  those  having  completed  traditional  education  programs.  Because  of  the 
political  rhetoric  surrounding  AC  and  TC  programs,  it  is  important  for  the  findings  to  be 
interpreted  in  this  hght 

What  can  clearly  be  said  is  that  there  do  not  appear  to  be  observable  teaching 
behavior  differences,  or  student  output  differences,  or  attitudinal  differences  concerning 
perceptions  of  competence  of  people  trained  under  the  two  conditions  after  three  years.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  other  indicators  might  have  revealed  differences  between  the 
two  groups  of  teachers  compared  in  these  studies.  Student  behaviors,  for  example,  might 
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have  been  examined  witli  respect  to  library  use,  cooperative  group  work,  engaged  time, 
and  many  other  potential  impact  measures.  Teacher  behaviors  might  have  been  more 
broadly  indexed  to  include  professional  memberships,  integration  into  the  school  culture, 
emergent  philosophical  orientations,  and  any  number  of  other  conceivable  outcomes. 
While  interesting,  such  possibilities  seem  less  central  to  the  principal  issues  involving 
issues  addressed  by  the  outcomes  examined  in  the  present  systematic  series  of 
investigations.  It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  carefully  constructed  induction  programs  may 
be  a good  means  of  including  a broader,  more  diverse  teacliing  population  than  limiting 
all  avenues  of  entrance  to  the  profession  through  TC  preparatioa  In  essence,  the  three 
studies  reported  here  can  be  interpreted  as  supportive  of  carefully  constructed  AC 
programs  with  extensive  mentoring  components,  post-graduation  training,  regular 
inservice  classes,  and  ongoing  university  supervisioa 

In  conclusion,  ratlier  tlian  attempting  to  construe  the  data  here  presented  as 
supportive  of  begirming  practice  without  formal  pedagogical  training,  perhaps  the  most 
constructive  possible  interpretation  would  be  examining  the  relevance  of  the  induction 
program  presented  to  AC  teachers  as  a model  for  all  begirming  professionals.  The 
validity  of  extensive  mentoring  with  peer  professionals,  continued  university  support, 
and  specifically  constructed  inservice  classes  during  the  first  three  years  of  preparation 
may  be  a model  that  would  enhance  the  teaching  abilities  of  all.  Rather  than  construing 
these  results  as  supporting  a means  of  diminishing  potential  differences,  it  may  be  more 
appropriate  to  envision  a comprehensive  induction  model  which  provides  a baseline  of 
support  for  those  entering  service  through  AC  routes  and  eruichment  (or  even 
remediation)  for  those  entering  via  TC  programs. 

A further  caveat  involves  the  applicability  of  the  AC  approach  described  here  to 
international  contexts.  At  a minimum  this  AC  program  requires  (1)  the  availability  of 
teacher  trainers  to  conduct,  monitor,  and  oversee  the  program  and  (2)  the  presence  of 
effective  mentors.  Where  these  prerequisites  can  be  met,  it  appears  likely  that  this 
program  has  the  potential  to  afford  governments  in  a variety  of  geographic  settings  and 
levels  of  development  an  effective  alternative  to  the  traditional  preparation  of  good 
teachers.  Key  elements  of  the  AC  program  investigated  here  can  be  summarized  as 
follows: 

1.  intensive,  focused  coursework  prior  to  classroom  experience. 

2.  an  initial  year  of  teaching  marked  by  additional  coursework  and  by  mentoring  from 
both  school  and  university  personnel. 

3.  continuation  of  a mentoring  relationship  with  school  persotmel. 

It  is  not  difQcult  to  envision  adaptations  of  this  AC  program  to  fit  the  approaches 
described  earUer.  For  example,  some  countries,  like  Japan,  already  have  AC  programs 
that  are  delivered  through  universities.  Such  programs  might  be  reexamined  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  what  has  been  learned  fiom  the  present  series  of  studies.  In  other 
places,  such  as  Sri  Lanka  and  South  Africa,  distance  arrangements  (electronic  and 
conventional)  could  accommodate  continued  mentoring.  It  also  seems  reasonable  that 
the  AC  program  described  here  could  be  used  as  a blueprint  for  the  kind  of 
districtoperated  AC  programs  currently  found  in  the  UK.  Our  suspicion  is  that  the 
"active  ingredients"  of  the  AC  program  investigated  here  are  not  dependent  on  a 
particular  setting  or  culture  but  can  be  replicated  under  diverse  circumstances  as  long  as 
thoughtful  coursework  is  coupled  with  the  extended  availability  of  professional  support 
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Tasks  and  Resources  to  Be  Restructured 

If  a of  study  preservice  teacher  education  in  Botswana  were  to  subsume  nine 
parameters  namely  ideology,  student  teachers,  lecturers,  content,  location,  time,  ethos, 
regulations,  finances,  we  might  find  that  the  spotlight  falls  on  the  second,  third  and 
fourth  as  variables  that  are  most  in  need  of  restructuring. 

With  due  thanks  to  a benevolent  diamond  industry  the  nation  has  provided  the 
necessary  infrastracture  for  teacher  education  at  the  University  and  at  colleges  of 
Secondary  Education.  As  teacher  educators  we  note  with  a degree  of  felicity  the 
proliferation  of  modem  Community  Junior  Secondary  Schools  which  are  indicators  of 
tlie  nations  commitment  to  the  provision  of  ten  years  basic  educatioa  Not  only  are  these 
schools  valuable  for  student  teachers  field  experience  but  they  are  the  places  where  they 
are  eventually  going  to  teach  and  therefore  the  very  reason  why  student  teachers  and  the 
content  th^r  learn  needs  restmcturing.  The  need  is  to  engender  efficacious  skills  and 
dispositions  among  student  teachers. 

Teacher  education  consists  of  the  sets  of  events  and  activities  which  are  deliberately 
intended  to  assist  candidates  to  acquire  the  skills,  dispositions,  knowledge,  values, 
habits,  norms  etc.  which  will  enable  them  to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching. 

Currently,  the  degree  to  which  student  teachers  acquire  any  of  these  skills  is  not 
apparent  to  the  naked  eye,  there  is  no  area  of  teaching  and  learning  where  it  explicitly 
manifests  itself.  Thus  it  can  be  argued  with  a reasonable  degree  of  validity  ^t  the 
content  of  preservice  teacher  education  in  Botswana  needs  to  be  reconstmcted. 

Most  teacher  educators  in  our  Colleges  engage  in  vertical  transmission  of  knowledge 
as  opposed  to  horizontal  transmission  of  knowledge,  that  is  the  telling  methods 
predominate  any  attempts  at  information  processing.  Teaching  and  its  pace  are  regulated 
by  excessive  continuous  assessment  and  examinations.  As  a consequence  learning  to 
learn,  a very  important  aspect  of  educational  processing  is  often  given  scant  attention  in 
the  pursuit  of  examinations. 

Preoccupation  with  the  giving  of  tests  and  recording  marks  gives  the  semblance  of 
continuity  and  growth  by  student  teachers  but  on  the  contrary  it  is  a series  of 
interruptions  which  not  only  hamper  intellectual  and  professional  growth  in  the  teacher 
but  also  culminate  in  a quantitative  accumulation  pf  marks  most  of  which  are  totally 
uiuelated  to  any  change  in  the  student  teacher  at  all. 

It  is  therefore  axiomatic  that  either  by  an  attitudinal  revolution  or  by  intellectual 
vitality  and  curiosity  teacher  educators  in  our  colleges  should  shift  their  perspectives 
towards  formulating  a progranune  that  radically  departs  fiom  the  present  practice  to  one 
which  is  essentially  oriented  and  committed  to  the  provision  ofthe  sets  of  events  and 
activities  which  are  targeted  at  changing  student  teachers  into  true  intellectual 
transformatives. 

There  is  a special  way  in  which  a shift  in  viewpoint,  attitudes  and  practice  by  teacher 
educator  will  influence  student  teachers  to  respond  to  a more  meaningful  and 
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empowering  form  of  content,  and  it  is  mainly  because  the  latter  are  expecting  the  former 
to  set  direction,  to  offer  guidance  and  to  monitor  standards  in  the  acquisition  of  skills, 
knowledge  and  dispositions . 

The  setting  of  direction  by  college  administration  is  also  called  for.  Far  from 
interference  with  academic  fre^om  this  should  be  seen  as  an  imobtrusive  form  of 
instructional  leadership  which  can  be  done  by  a leadership  team  which  has  the  aptitude 
and  acumen  for  it  Vail  (1983)  discusses  the  importance  of  "purposing"  wliich  he 
describes  as  "that  continuous  stream  of  information  by  an  organizations  formal 
leadership  which  has  the  effect  of  inducing  clarity,  consensus  and  commitment  regarding 
tlie  organisations  basic  piuposes." 

Tlie  modus  operandi  in  our  Colleges  of  Education  is  always  inherited  from  some 
distant  time  and  as  though  we  want  to  be  on  a safe  side  it  is  rarely  subjected  to  scrutiny. 
We  expend  much  funds  on  self-study  but  there  is  not  much  visible  change  resulting.  Part 
of  tlie  problem  comes  from  the  large  turnover  of  teacher  educators  which  means  that  new 
lecturers  often  come  in  the  middle  of  a self-study  while  otliers  leave  even  before  plans 
are  implemented. 

Effective  teacher  education  in  our  colleges  requires  collegiaUty  which  refers  to  the 
readiness  or  maturity  by  lecturers  to  share  work,  and  pedagogical  vitaUty  which  impUes 
continuous  teacher  educator  self  improvement  in  instructional  practice. 

At  the  Education  For  All  In  Botswana  Conference  held  in  Gaborone  in  April  1991 
Mr  Rathedi  in  his  paper  on  Teacher  Education  in  Botswana  noted  with  concern  the  then 
too  low  entry  standard  for  primary  teacher  education.  There  has  been  a dramatic  change 
since  theiL  Minimum  entry  requirements  for  primary  teacher  education  are  now  at  par 
with  those  for  secondary  teacher  education  and  both  teachers  study  for  three  year 
Diploma  Courses. 

In  his  paper  he  strongly  alluded  to  the  need  for  the  colleges  to  empower  student 
teachers.  In  his  words  "we  need  capable  teachers  who  feel  proud  and  challenged  by  their 
profession.  We  need  teachers  who  can  perceive  and  transmit  to  tlie  children  what  is  of 
value  in  the  current  society."  The  key  words  in  his  statement  are  tlie  need  for  empowered 
teachers  who  are  effective  and  have  acquired  skills,  knowledge,  values  etc.  which  they 
can  transmit  to  children  in  the  schools. 

At  the  same  conference  F.  Youngman  summed  up  by  pointing  out  that  the  conference 
proposals  take  into  consideration  the  factors  that  impact  on  quality  in  education  such  as 
the  caUbre  of  the  teaching  force,  the  availability  of  educational  materials'  the  adequacy 
of  physical  facilities  and  the  management  practices  of  the  school  heads. 

Not  much  can  be  said  by  me  about  the  second,  third  and  fourth  factors  though  their 
availability,  adequacy,  and  effectiveness  respectively  can  be  a sine  quanon  to  teacher 
support  I am  satisfied  that  the  standard  of  infrastructure  especially  at  Colleges  of 
Education,  Community  Junior  Secondary  Schools  is  comparable  with  the  very  best  in  the 
region. 

The  factor  that  is  most  central  to  my  concern  is  the  caUbre  of  the  teaching  force 
which  stands  out  as  the  flagship  among  variables  that  impinge  on  the  quality  of 
education  in  Botswana. 

In  a paper  on  research  in  Botswana  by  Sheldon  G.  Weeks  (1991)  he  noted  the 
tendency  of  educational  research  to  focus  only  on  the  educational  system  and  neglect  to 
seek  the  linkages  between  education  and  opportunity.  He  cited  studies  of  the  teaching 
profession  where  taking  into  account  the  preservice  and  inservice  training  of  female 
teachers  is  rare. 

The  worth  of  the  above  suggestion  on  the  need  for  interfaces  between  education  and 
opportunity  does  not  seem  very  useful  to  me  under  the  present  circumstances  because 
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despite  the  wide  democratisation  of  education  in  Botswana  there  is  consensus  that 
standards  have  fallen  and  continue  to  fall  there  so  there  is  a compelling  and  pertinent 
need  to  shift  the  balance  away  from  issues  on  equity  to  those  of  quality.  There  is  need  to 
reconceptualise  and  restructure  the  professionalisation  of  teachers  particularly  at 
preservice  level. 

There  has  been  a steatfy  spate  of  classroom  research  at  primary  and  secondary 
schools  in  Botswana  for  example  by  Mamwenda  and  Mamwenda  1989,  who 
underscored  factors  related  to  high  academic  attairunent  and  studied  quaUties  of  teachers 
at  the  primary  level.  They  are  reported  to  have  discovered  that  students  taught  by  female 
teachers,  especially  with  longer  experience  clearly  outperformed  those  taught  by  their 
male  counterparts  Katm  1990  analysed  Junior  Certificate  results  and  concluded  that  girls 
are  underperforming  to  a remarlmble  degree  in  the  community  junior  secondary  school 
system.  Taole  (1991 ) compared  girls  and  boys  in  science  and  found  a remaikable  gap  in 
favour  of  boys.  Gaynor  (1990)  indicated  that  women  suffer  from  preservice  teacher 
^ucation  courses  which  are  structured  in  "male-friendly"  marmer.  He  argued  that  there 
is  a lack  of  gender  awareness  in  the  Colleges  of  Education  in  Botswana. 

A conviction  garnered  by  me  from  experience  in  teacher  education  is  that  Batswana 
student  teachers  do  not  spe^  their  own  language  any  better  than  they  do  the  English 
Language.  Therefore  one  of  the  tasks  that  these  students  should  be  helped  to  grow  in  as 
teachers  is  that  of  proficiency  in  communication  skills. 

Research  by  Rowell  (1991)  and  Prophet  (1991)  in  relation  to  language  proficiency 
have  contrasted  the  acquisition  of  information  with  that  of  meaningful  knowledge 
processing  by  tlie  student.  The  stated  aims  of  the  new  English  programme  were  to 
develop  the  students  communication  skills  in  various  situations.  She  concluded  that  the 
communicative  framework  for  encouraging  cognitive  engagement  is  impoverished  by 
the  style  of  interaction  in  many  of  the  classrooms  observed  in  the  study.  In  a similar  vein 
Prophet  (1991)  stresses  the  continuing  inhibited  nature  of  verbal  interactions  and  uses 
the  piloting  of  a new  curriculum  irmovation  in  English  to  underscore  problems 
confronting  curriculiun  implementers.  He  notes  as  problem  areas,  the  perceived  effect  of 
the  new  programme  on  the  quahty  of  teacher  work-life,  the  rather  negative  attitude  of 
many  teachers  towards  students  in  the  CJSS  (may  be  out  of  Grade  D inclusion),  visible 
unwillingness  of  the  students  themselves  to  play  a more  active  verbal  role  in  the 
classroom. 

Fuller  and  Snyder  (1991)  used  a classroom  observation  schedule  in  a large  number  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  in  an  attempt  to  quantify  teaching  skills  and  the  use  of 
school  textbooks  in  teaching.  They  found  the  plurality  of  teachers  "lecturing  at"  students 
with  the  student  seldom  seen  used  in  class.  By  correlating  effective  teacher  behaviours 
with  the  level  of  teacher  education  Chapman  and  Snyder  (1989)  concluded  that  differing 
levels  of  training  appeared  to  have  little  effect  on  teaching  behaviour  or  eventually  on 
student  attairunent 

Much  classroom  research  has  been  carried  out  in  the  schools  in  Botswana,  Major 
features  of  the  teacher  education  process  have  not  been  scrutinised  by  the  research 
community;  the  preservice  teacher  education  curriculum,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
commitment  to  teaching  practice,  the  teacher  educators  themselves,  and  co-ordination 
between  the  various  teacher  education  institutions  and  the  Department  of  Teacher 
Training  and  Development 

On  the  basis  of  information  gleaned  from  the  above  literature  review  anH  using 
inferences  from  the  rhetoric  of  reform  that  the  amount  of  research  cited  above  amounts 
to,  I will  venture  to  explore  alternatives.  I intend  to  engage  in  a critical  enquiry  informed 
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by  a comparative  and  attainable  global  perspective.  First  I will  address  the  role  of 
commitment 


The  role  of  commitment 

In  Botswana  we  require  teachers  who  are  committed  to  their  work  as  intellectual 
transformatives.  A focus  on  the  Community  Junior  Secondary  Schools  (CJSS)  will  be 
used  by  me  to  delineate  a number  of  desiderata  that  are  pertinent  to  this  sector  of  this 
education  system. 

CJSS  children  have  to  learn  skills  that  visibly  transform  them  in  a meaningful  way. 
They  have  to  acquire  physical,  intellectual  skills  and  personal  qualities.  They  have  to  be 
hel{^  to  develop  intellectual  curiosity  to  ask  questions  and  to  communicate  clearly  and 
fluently.  Children  at  this  level  should  grow  in  levels  of  cognition.  There  should  be  a 
visible  or  palpable  difference  between  their  entry  behaviours  and  exit  behaviours.  The 
cliange  and  intellectual  maturity  in  these  children  as  they  graduate  to  Senior  Secondary 
level  shotrld  not  be  assumed  or  merely  implicit  but  rather  explicit  and  readily  detectable. 

Current  written  work  by  most  pupils  in  these  schools  teems  with  syntactical 
solecisms  and  the  handwriting  is  generaUy  atrocious. 

In  light  of  the  new  three-year  Junior  Certificate  proficiency  in  written  and  spoken 
language  and  handwriting  skills  shotrld  permeate  the  whole  instructional  programme  and 
pupils  should  be  helped  to  grow  in  the  acquisition  of  these  skills. 

Lessons  learned  from  Effective  Schools  literature  in  the  USA  enable  us  in  Botswana 
to  look  at  our  own  version  of  effective  schools  and  determine  tire  factors  that  make  those 
schools  effective  with  a view  to  doing  what  they  do  and  hopefully  to  become  effective  as 
well.  But  first  lets  consider  the  factors  fix>m  this  literature.  These  are  (a)  Strong 
instructional  leadership,  (b)  Clear  irrstructional  focus,  (c)  High  expectations  and 
standards,  (d)  Safe  and  orderly  climate,  (e)  Frequent  monitoring  of  student  acliievement. 

The  role  of  commitment  in  preservice  teacher  education  in  Botswana,  in  keeping 
with  the  first  school  effectiveness  factor  requires  that  the  formal  organization  of  our 
institutions  should  continually  clarify  the  purpose  of  their  programmes.  The  principals 
should  themselves  envision  what  changes  are  required  and  mobilise  all  available 
resources  human,  physical  and  fiscal  to  get  these  changes  done.  Effective  principals  for 
our  Colleges  should  liave  a singular  boost  to  ascertain  bottomline  mastery  of  the  events 
and  activities  which  are  geared  to  educating  committed  teachers  for  our  secondary 
schools. 

It  would  make  precious  lime  sense  for  the  leadership  if  they  did  not  share  their  vision 
of  cliange  with  the  staff  and  students.  A clear  instructional  focus  which  is  shared  by  all 
in  the  College  is  extant  when  teacher  educators  and  other  adults  in  the  institution  can 
describe  the  shared  mission.  This  will  help  teacher  educators  to  make  daily  decisions  on 
what  student  teachers  learn  and  how  the  material  is  to  be  presented.  Focus  is  all  about 
clarity  of  understanding  and  derives  its  effectiveness  from  is  sustainability. 

High  expectations  and  standards  refers  to  an  umelentingbeliefby  teacher  educators 
that  student  teachers  can  perform  to  the  best  of  their  capacities  as  long  as  they  can  sense 
support  and  confidence  of  their  teachers  for  them.  In  the  look  book  Pygmalion  in  the 
classroom  Rosenthal  and  Jacolsen  suggest  that  one  persons  expectation  for  another 
persons  behaviour  can  quite  unwittingly  become  a more  accurate  prediction  simply  for 
its  having  been  made. 

The  power  of  high  expectations  and  standards  as  a means  of  bringing  out  an 
enthusiasm  for  commitment  to  teaching  by  teacher  educators  and  for  learning  by  student 
teachers  lies  in  the  continuous  transmission  of  feedback. 
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Similaily  a safe  and  orderly  climate  is  one  of  the  major  desiderata  for  our  teacher 
education  institutions  in  Botswana  as  James  Sweeny  (1988)  suggests  "when  a school  has 
a winning  climate,  people  feel  proud,  connected  and  committed.  They  support,  help  and 
care  for  each  other.  >^en  the  climate  is  right  there  is  a certainjoy  in  coming  to  school 
either  to  teach  or  to  learn. 

The  mpUcations  of  cultivating  a safe  and  orderly  climate  in  teacher  education  in 
Botswana  are  that  by  tlie  way  they  are  treated  student  teachers  will  know  what  the  staff 
value  and  a learning  atmosphere  and  ambience  may  be  engendered  within  institutional 
contexts  of  the  liighest  quality.  But  our  colleges  will  only  get  tliat  way  when  the  general 
etlios  is  one  in  which  all  students  can  learn.  When  students  sense  that  teacher  educators 
are  committed  to  the  enhancement  of  academic  performance,  and  that  high  expectations 
and  standards  are  communicated  regularly  this  will  have  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
understanding,  general  agreement  and  detention  necessary  to  carry  the  programme 
forward  on  the  road  to  excellence. 

The  present  situation  in  our  colleges  is  that  there  is  frequent  monitoring  of  progress 
and  tills  is  in  keeping  with  effective  schools  practice  as  far  as  the  frequency  goes. 
However  the  nature  of  the  monitoring  is  that  it  is  based  on  the  recall  level  and  therefore 
it  lacks  in  depth  of  cognition.  The  existing  monitoring  is  wrongly  focused  on  factual 
knowledge  alone  and  scarcely  on  the  events  and  activities  that  constitute  teacher 
education  namely  the  skills,  values,  dispositions,  knowledge,  habits  and  norms  which 
help  to  socialise  them  into  teaching  as  a career. 

Lastly  parental  involvement  should  be  encouraged  as  parents  are  valid  stake-holders 
who  can  act  as  the  glue  that  provides  the  cohesion  that  is  neefor  collective  commitment 
to  learning.  They  are  the  significant  others  who  provide  student  teachers  with  the 
extrinsic  motivation  to  strive  for  excellence. 

Hie  centrepiece  of  our  curriculum  in  the  colleges  should  be  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  both  academic  and  professional  tliat  is  content  and  methodology.  Efforts 
should  be  made  by  teacher  educators  to  commit  the  processing  of  knowledge  to  habitual 
integration.  Strategies  and  alternatives  should  continually  be  explored  to  help  student 
teachers  bridge  the  gap  between  theory  and  practice. 

When  student  teachers  regularly  engage  in  debates  and  dialectical  interactions  over 
tlie  matter  of  teaching  then  patterns  of  understanding  may  develop  in  them  which  help 
them  to  acquire  a repertoire  of  skills  which  can  grow  with  time  and  practice. 

It  follows  then  that  the  teacher  education  classroom  should  often  be  like  a cauldron 
of  competing  ideas.  In  keeping  with  social  learning  theory  the  student  teachers  can 
benefit  from  the  free-market  of  ideas  that  can  emanate  from  classroom  discussion  setups 
that  enable  them  to  explore  alternatives  for  more  effective  ways  of  teaching  children. 
The  most  crucial  ingredient  in  the  approach  is  the  pattern  of  understanding  and  skill 
proficiency  that  may  begin  to  unfold  and  crystallise  in  student  teachers  as  they  continue 
in  the  habit  of  meaningful  engagement  in  dialectical  interactions. 

There  may  well  be  a form  of  reciprocal  determinism  here  when  such  discussions  over 
theory  and  practice  become  not  only  the  modus  operand!  of  the  student  teachers  but  also 
the  modus  Vivendi. 

The  role  of  the  teacher  educator  in  helping  to  induce  this  commitment  to  lively  and 
regular  educational  processing  by  students  teachers  is  to  formulate  or  contrive  situations 
that  can  stimulate  or  trigger  their  curiosity  so  that  there  will  be  a continuous  enthusiasm 
for  useful  debate. 

Mote  relevant  sources  that  can  help  student  teachers  to  grow  in  pedagogical 
knowledge  are  those  of  the  classroom  as  an  entity  within  the  school  and  also  the 
classroom  as  a microcosm  of  society.  While  educational  psychology  may  assist  students 
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understand  cliildren  and  the  ways  they  interact  and  learn  in  classrooms  social 
psychology,  and  may  be  more  so,  help  student  teachers  to  see  the  child's  learning 
behaviour  and  problems  against  a backgroimd  of  society. 

Commitment  depends  on  the  continuous  flow  of  information  by  teacher  educators 
and  other  adults  to  encourage  clarity  consensus  and  dedication  to  professional  growth. 

Empowerment  of  Student  Teachers  in  Botswana 

One  way  to  empower  student  teachers  in  our  teacher  education  colleges  is  to 
structure  the  programmes  in  such  a way  that  the  candidates  can  be  encouraged  to  explore 
their  experiences,  interests  and  values  with  a view  to  creating  new  knowledge. 
Curriculum  must  be  opened  up  to  enable  student  teachers  to  develop  knowledge  from 
their  own  lives  and  bring  it  to  their  pupils. 

Another  way  of  helping  student  teachers  to  appreciate  their  deeply  held  interests  and 
knowledge  is  to  provide  ambiance  for  them  to  examine  the  question  'what  do  people  like 
me,  my  peers  know?'  The  programme  should  provide  time  for  pairs  or  groups  of  student 
teachers  to  engage  in  dialectical  interactions  together.  This  means  they  can  pair  up  in  a 
series  of  conferences  appraise  each  others  values,  knowledge  and  beliefs  about  children, 
the  curriculum  and  teaching.  Discussions  can  be  recorded  both  on  paper  and  tape  and 
extracts  should  be  brought  to  the  final  seminar. 

The  conference  must  aim  to  close  the  gap  between  envisaged  and  existing  values 
They  can  adopt  a bipolar  mode  in  which  similarities  and  differences  are  considered.  For 
instance  how  similar  are  the  experiences,  knowledge,  interests,  values  which  peers 
possess  and  how  do  tliey  vary  and  why.  Using  principles  derived  from  social  psychology 
student  teachers  can  examine  whether  or  not  human  beings  have  a natural  propensity  for 
learning;  whether  or  not  learners  have  needs,  goals  and  purposes,  which  are  an  important 
reinforcement;  whether  or  not  significant  learning  takes  place  when  the  learner  chooses 
what  he  wants  to  learn  and  when  he  wants  to  learn  it,  whether  or  not  learning  is  rarely  an 
isolated  activity,  whether  or  not  significant  learning  only  takes  place  in  a non-threatening 
environment 

When  students  engage  in  a bipolar  mode  in  their  discussions  of  such  principles  tliey 
are  enabled  to  discover  botli  potential  or  inconsistency  in  any  of  tliem  and  to  explore 
alternatives  on  the  basis  of  some  of  tliese  principles  and  tliose  tliat  are  discovered  or 
reformulated  by  them  to  suit  their  circiunstance. 

A third  mode  to  employ  in  the  empowerment  of  student  teachers  is  to  enable  them  to 
investigate  the  question  "what  do  cliildren  know?"  When  we  begin  to  recognise  cliildren 
as  knowledgeable,  industrious,  interpreting  and  wholly  human  then  we  can  see  ourselves 
in  a new  and  unveiling  liglit.  The  psychology  of  tlie  behaviourists  holds  that  children  are 
empty  tins,  their  actions  are  explained  in  action  verbs.  These  views  liinder  more  effective 
interaction  between  student  teachers  and  children. 

Tlie  behaviourist  scheme  hides  from  the  student  teachers  tlie  power  of  their 
relationship  with  cliildren.  It  beclouds  tlie  teachers  daily  reflexivity  and  thinking  To 
make  matters  worse  this  scheme  belittles  children  into  mechanisms  incapable  of 
processing  knowledge,  making  decisions  or  choices  to  change  their  ways  of  acting. 

The  challenge  facing  teacher  educators  is  to  offer  student-teachers  opportunities  to 
appraise  critically  their  conceptual  schemes  and  the  consequences  of  their  beliefs,  while 
presenting  alternative  ways  to  perceive  children  as  active  not  merely  reactive  organisms. 

In  keeping  with  Gregory  Batesons  warning  that  to  focus  on  one  spot  in  the  web  is  to 
miss  the  nature  of  its  intercoimectedness  I will  shift  attention  fi-om  the  individual  child  to 
a much  more  ecological  viewpoint.  At  a certain  stage  in  the  course  preferably  early 
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enough,  students,  children  and  teacher  educators  can  come  to  know  what  they  know  and 
to  subject  to  scrutiny  what  they  know  with  regard  to  values,  beliefs  and  choices. 

Student  teachers  in  the  programme  can  focus  on  one  child  but  do  so  within  a 
classroom  group  in  which  they  play  an  interactive  role.  The  teacher  and  the  classroom 
setting  should  not  be  taken  for  granted  as  "inevitable  reaUties"  but  they  should  be 
periodically  assessed  and  explicated,  put  on  the  spotlight  to  be  assessed  and  explicated. 

The  student  teachers  can  engage  in  participant  observation  so  that  they  can  see  child 
growth  and  development  partially  as  a function  of  what  they  themselves  do  and 
experience  not  merely  as  profession's  but  as  persons. 

Children  possess  knowledge.  Student  teachers  should  explore  ways  to  reach  that 
knowledge.  They  should  learn  how  to  interview  children  by  an  instrument  such  as 
Piagets  clinical  design,  this  involves  a method  which  indicates  a progressively  improved 
diagnostic  method  of  making  inferences  about  intellectual  development.  It  is  not  simply 
observation  of  behavioiu*  or  discussion  of  internal  feelings  but  a method  of  inference 
which  looks  for  any  kind  of  "symptom"  of  action  or  spoken  word  which  may  reveal  how 
the  child  is  thinking. 

Students  should  draw  on  their  own  observations,  their  verbal  interactions  and  their 
plays  with  the  children  so  that  they  can  come  to  perceive  themselves  as  collectors  of 
useful  data 

In  the  schools  during  teaching  practice,  the  students  sometimes  work  with  teachers 
who  devalue  their  own  knowledge  and  adhere  to  the  rigid  structure  of  a set  curriculum. 
The  challenge  of  teacher  educators  is  to  empower  both  the  cooperating  teacher  and  the 
student. 

They  can  do  tliis  by  engaging  in  dialogue  with  the  teacher  and  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  the  ritualistic  scripts  and  listening  more  intently  to  his  view  so  that  jointly  they 
may  develop  the  most  ideal  learning  experience  for  students. 

Some  students  are  already  dedicated  to  empowerment  by  tlie  time  they  are  admitted 
to  college.  The  programme  should  reaffirm  the  beliefs  and  values  of  these  students  and 
perhaps  include  teacher  educators  and  the  peers  of  the  students  to  offer  broader  choices 
and  opportunities  for  acting  upon  them. 

The  recent  Foundations  of  Education  textbook  writers  workshop  whichdrew 
participants  from  colleges  and  Universities  in  Botswana,  Lesotlio,  Swaziland,  Namibia 
and  Zimbabwe  and  was  held  in  Gaborone  Botswana  sought  to  identify  the  typical 
Botswana  and  Southern  African  aspects  of  school  life  from  which  educational  theory 
could  be  distilled.  In  an  attempt  to  discover  the  use  of  case  study  material  the  text  would 
provide  the  student-teacher  with  opportunities  to  analyse  tlie  elements  of  school 
situations  and  to  use  these  to  formulate  theoretical  perspectives.  These  would  then  be 
reinforced  by  an  analysis  of  existing  theory  in  order  to  ensure  that  student  teachers 
appreciate  the  relevance  of  theory  to  classroom  practice. 

Tlie  formulation  of  educational  theory  from  cultural  aspects  of  school  life  can  be  a 
very  empowering  approach  to  use  in  our  programmes  in  as  far  as  it  provides  the  use  of 
case  studies  wliich  are  analysed  to  understand  the  formalised  plan  of  the  school  and 
extract  its  goals,  objectives  and  desired  outcomes  that  is  the  instructional  system  of  the 
school.  The  analysis  can  cross  over  into  the  learning  milieu  which  denotes  the 
social-psychological  psychological  and  material  environment  in  which  students  and 
teachers  work  together. 

I personally  have  reservations  about  when  exactly  in  the  exploration  of  educational 
theory  by  student  teachers  should  extant  theory  be  examined.  I believe  that  student 
teachers  should  not  be  made  to  discover  what  is  already  known  about  children  and 
learning.  Student  teacher  empowerment  should  be  seen  as  a means  of  inducing  learning 
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by  shifting  perspectives.  The  discovery  which  is  central  to  my  concern  is  that  which 
comprises  variables  that  are  either  different  or  new,  because  such  findings  will  enable 
something  near  to  a regression  analysis. 

For  example  if  tlieoiy  from  gestalt  psychology  advised  the  student  teacher  to  convey 
die  concept  of  area  in  mathematics  as  "surface  to  be  covered"  rather  than  as  "length 
times  breadth"  and  fiom  their  classroom  observations  they  discover  a better  or  worse 
approach  they  will  be  having  something  against  to  compare  the  new  finding.  However 
they  will  be  spared  having  to  find  the  already  known  instead  of  being  empowered  to 
employ  ways  of  exploring  alternatives  to  the  known  and  to  leam  the  unlmown  by  a 
process  of  shifting  perspectives. 

Jean  Piaget  has  shown  that  right  from  the  beginning  we  sliifl  our  viewpoints  in  ways 
that  expand  our  horizons.  Two-year-olds  live  in  a world  of  touching  and  movement 
awareness  all  centred  on  their  own  bodies.  But  Piaget  states  that  "at  about  one  and  a half 
years  through  a shift  of  viewpoint  which  he  called  "decentration"  truly  equal  to  the  idea 
of  gravity,  space  changes  into  one  homogeneous  crucible  in  which  all  objects  are  placed 
including  ones  own  body".  Another  emancipation  and  major  change  in  viewpoint  comes 
about  when  a child  realises  that  his  brother  has  a brother  and  it  is  he.  Tlie  sphere  of 
social  relations  grows  and  widens  iq).  People  of  all  ages  struggle  all  their  lives  to  shift 
perspectives  in  order  to  gain  wider  worlds. 

Piaget  also  explains  that  in  the  fight  for  emancipating  perspectives  we  move 
backwards  as  well  as  forward.  We  do  not  acquire  new  knowledge  merely  by  additions 
but  by  reconstruction  of  previously  held  viewpoints.  Tliese  clianges  can  be  tu^ulent  and 
uncoordinating  and  can  cause  us  to  revert  to  safer  ground  for  a wliile.  Paulo  Freire 
encourages  us  towards  the  fight  in  a similar  way  when  he  says  that  "education  is  a 

permanent  act  of  cognition  it  means  making  a new  effort  in  a new 

situation  in  which  new  aspects  which  were  not  clear  before  are  clearly  presented  to  the 
educators. 

In  teacher  education  in  Botswana  this  can  be  interpreted  to  mean  tliat  the  cooperating 
teachers  in  die  schools,  die  student  teachers  and  the  teacher  educators  must  be  ready  to 
talk  together  and  be  ready  for  the  backward  and  forward  movement  diat  is  inevitably  part 
of  a valuable  shift  of  viewpoint 

The  Role  of  Reflection  in  Preservice  Teacher  Education  in  Botswana 

I believe  that  a student  teacher  who  as  a consequence  of  being  involved  and 
immersed  in  his/her  own  professional  development  becomes  committed  to  growth  in  it 
and  is  empowered  by  shifting  perspectives  to  create  new  knowledge  will  be  well  on  the 
take-off  to  self-sustained  growth.  Student  teachers  have  the  pending  task  of  making 
curriculum  intelligible  to  children.  They  can  leam  to  do  this  in  an  unrefiective  maimer  in 
a traditional  way  that  is  totally  oblivious  of  contextual  factors.  The  unrefiective  teacher 
teaches  as  someone  who  either  has  no  conscience  or  is  neglecting  to  use  it.  On  the  other 
hand  they  can  leam  to  be  reflective  teachers  and  develop  a disposition  for  habitual 
reflection  during  lesson  delivery. 

To  reflect  is  to  muse  upon  something  and  the  dictionary  defines  the  word  muse  as  'to 
think  in  a deep  and  concentrated  way,  ignoring  what  is  happening  around  one.' The 
traditional  approach  hinders  the  self-directed  growth  of  student  teachers  and  thus  fails  to 
enhance  their  full  professional  growth.  We  require  programmes  that  are  essentially 
oriented  toward  the  goals  of  reflective  teaching  and  greater  teacher  antonym. 
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The  role  of  college  students  in  professional  programmes  requires  students  to 
consciously  reflect  upon  the  process  of  learning  as  they  go  througli  it.  It  is  this  awareness 
of  knowing  how  they  learned  that  is  the  basis  of  their  ability  to  guide  children. 

The  preservice  preparation  of  teachers  who  are  both  willing  and  able  to  reflect  on  the 
origins,  purposes  and  consequences  of  their  actions  as  well  as  on  the  material  and 
instructional  system  constraints  is  highly  desirable. 

These  goals  aim  to  facilitate  in  student  teachers  the  development  of  pedagogical 
habits  and  skills  necessary  for  self-directed  growth  and  toward  preparing  them 
individually  and  collectively  to  participate  as  full  partners  in  the  making  of  educational 
policies. 

The  underlying  metaphor  provided  by  these  goals  is  that  of  emancipation.  An 
emancipated  person  according  to  Siegel  (1980)  is  one  who  is  free  from  the  unwarranted 
control  of  tmjustified  beliefr,  unsupportable  attitudes,  and  paucity  of  abilities  which  can 
prevent  that  person  from  completely  taking  charge  of  his  or  her  own  life. 

Teacher  education  programme  should  help  candidates  undergo  and  process  of 
attitudinal  revolution,  a shift  in  view-points  and  beliefs  and  help  them  understand  the 
psychological  consequences  of  perceived  causality  which  are  highly  prevalent  in  our 
culture.  I believe  that  these  can  be  demystified  through  discussion  and  reflection  and  the 
end  result  may  be  a freed  teacher. 

The  implications  for  whether  or  not  the  learning  atmosphere  of  the  institution  is 
supportive  and  caring  is  important  here. 

I believe  that  tlie  ideal  teacher  is  one  who  is  reflective,  deliberative  and  collaborative. 
Tliese  three  words  subsume  a large  number  of  behaviours  and  values,  they  provide  a 
disposition  and  readiness  to  doing  the  work  of  teacliing  as  well  as  ensuring  that  the 
readiness  happens. 

The  reflective  teacher  is  one  who  takes  sincerely  tlie  need  to  think  deeply,  carefully 
and  systematically  about  his  or  her  actions,  knowledge  and  viewpoints  to  provide 
learning  opportunities  to  pupils.  Tlie  reflective  teacher  is  someone  who  views  pupil 
behaviour  in  relation  to  teacher  behaviour  and  not  as  an  unrelated  entity  that  somehow 
exists  outside  the  teachers  tether  of  influence.  The  reflective  teacher  uses  information 
from  a variety  of  sources  to  muse  about  teaching  and  learning  and  schooling.  He  or  she 
is  effective,  aware  of  subtle  as  well  as  dramatic  shifts  in  student  attention,  classroom 
atmosphere  and  responsiveness  to  instructional  materials.  Such  a teacher  is  also 
conscious  of  the  cultural  values  and  beliefr  in  the  local  community  and  the  broader 
society,  and  the  public  and  private  needs  for  knowledge  and  skill  required  by  students. 
He  or  she  collects  information  and  uses  it 

The  reflection  on  the  information  can  be  immediate  as  in  the  case  of  abandoning  a 
preset  lesson  on  "Magnets"  when  an  unusually  heavy  storm  leaves  the  school  grotmds 
awash  with  water.  Similarly  the  teacher  reflects  on  an  accumulation  of  information  about 
events,  test  scores,  student  responsiveness  and  the  like  so  that  he  or  she  can  make 
crinstmctional  decisions  based  on  personal  professional  knowledge  rather  than  on  an 
impersonal  prescribed  curriculum. 

The  teacher  who  is  deliberative  will  reliably  use  the  results  of  reflection.  The 
deliberative  teacher  understands  the  imderlying  relationship  between  acumen,  the 
requirements  of  the  schooling  situation  and  the  nature  of  teaching  and  the  characteristics 
of  students  in  the  classroom.  The  outcomes  of  a deliberative  disposition  about  teaching 
can  be  seen  in  many  effective  classrooms  in  Botswana  as  teachers  work  alone  or  together 
to  "make  the  best  of  a bad  lot"  or  to  make  more  positive  classrooms  that  are  already 
satisfying  learning  places.  This  may  take  the  form  of  a new  piece  of  ciuriculum,  the 
discovery  of  additional  resources  to  support  learning,  or  the  careful  thinking  out  of 
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especially  relevant  ways  to  reward  student  performance.  The  point  being  discussed  here 
is  the  truism  that  rarely  does  any  professional  deserve  professional  status  by  only 
preserving  what  is.  Almost  by  definition,  a professional  is  one  who  moves  the  profession 
forward.  This  is  the  outcome  of  deliberation  and  reflection. 

In  most  schools  collaborative  behaviour  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  administrators  is 
prevented  1^  the  physical  and  organisational  structures.  Teachers  are  isolated  from  one 
another  by  classroom  walls,  timetables,  restricted  or  non-existent  opportunities  to 
interact  around  issues  of  teaching  and  learning  and  they  are  often  reduced  to  the  level  of 
servants  of  bureaucratic  policies  and  procedures.  Yet,  quite  clearly  tlie  most  effective 
schools  and  tlie  most  effective  teachers  are  characterised  by  a high  level  of  interaction 
and  collaboration  not  just  in  terms  of  personal  regard  for  one  another  on  social  occasions 
but  also  in  terms  of  professional  activity.  This  activity  is  based  upon  the  best  means  to 
cooperate  towards  attaining  the  important  outcomes  of  schooling.  Teachers  who 
collaborate  are  teachers  who  share  their  best  frustrations,  who  concentrate  on  developing 
sliared  understandings  and  values,  and  who  keep  at  a distance  or  to  a minimum 
constraints  to  working  interactively. 

Reflection,  deliberation  and  collaboration  should  all  three  be  cultivated  and  nurtured 
during  preservice  teacher  education.  The  grounding  in  these  quaUties  needs  to  be  so 
effective  and  generic  that  growth  in  them  will  form  a pattern  whose  refinement  can  be 
inexhaustible  in  possibilities. 

Student  teachers  should  gradually  learn  to  reflect  on  the  idea  of  the  teacher  as  a 
knowledgeable  person.  In  effective  programmes  of  teacher  education  students  have  a 
sequence  of  direct  experiences;  observation,  short  periods  with  small  groups  of  varying 
ages,  tutoring  of  individuals,  student  teaching  for  an  extended  period  in  the  room  of  a 
master  teacher  and  finally  serving  as  an  intern  or  beginning  teacher  with  full 
responsibiUty  but  imder  regular  supervision.  In  order  for  the  beginning  teacher  to 
improve  each  year,  rather  than  to  have  one  year  of  experience  repeated  over  and  over  the 
actual  experience  of  teaching  must  itself  be  a learning  experience. 

In  the  idea  of  the  teacher  as  a knowledgeable  person  the  teacher  is  expected  to  teach 
something,  namely  a field  of  content  or  subject.  As  such  a teacher  should  have  masteiy 
of  the  subject-matter  to  include  (a)  Scope  - breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
academic  ^scipline:  (b)  depth  - the  level  of  scholarly  quality  particularly  in  the  structure 
and  tools  of  the  discipline  and  how  its  knowledge  is  produced  and  tested,  (c)  coherence  - 
the  degree  to  which  the  teacher  can  reconstruct  the  conceptual  structure  and  organisation 
of  knowledge  fiom  a programme  of  study;  preparation  in  related  subject  areas  fix)m  his 
or  her  general  education.  It  is  highly  inconceivable  that  neophyte  teachers  can 
demonstrate  this  degree  of  knowledgeability  unless  they  have  learned  to  create  and  to 
reflect  on  subject  matter  as  a matter  of  habit  in  their  preservice  teacher  educatioa 

Through  clinical  situations  student  teachers  should  learn  deUveiy  of  lessons  and 
reflect  and  deliberate  on  performance  and  collaborate  in  the  evaluation  and  suggestion  of 
alternative  approaches.  Piagets  Plearning  for  P.  learning  and  LM  learning  which  stands 
for  logico  mathematical  learning  should  be  reflected  upon  by  student  teachers  and 
employed  on  trial  basis  by  them.  Physical  learning  is  behaviourist  implying  learning  that 
is  influenced  fi^om  outside  and  Logico-mathematical  learning  is  cognitive  and  implies 
learning  by  reasoning. 

Student  teachers  should  learn  mathemagenic  behaviours  if  they  are  to  be  able  to 
control  classroom  instruction  and  to  effectively  enhance  learning.  The  term 
mathemagenic  comes  from  the  Greek  mathema  "that  which  is  learned"  and  gignesthesia, 
"to  be  bom"  (Ropkopf  1965'  1970).  Mathemagenic  behaviours  are  those  tliat  generate 
learning.  The  stimulus  provided  in  a book  or  lecture  may  be  considered  as  the  "nominal" 
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stimulus  that  is  provided  by  the  teacher.  The  "effective"  stimulus  is  what  the  student  is 
actually  processing;  In  one  sense  we  can  look  at  mathemagenic  behavioiu^  as  ways  to 
make  the  nominal  stimulus  the  effective  stimulus.  If  the  student  is  processing  what  he  or 
she  is  reading  or  listening  to,  then  the  nominal  and  the  effective  stimuli  are  highly 
similar.  To  ensure  this  similarity  student  teachers  can  learn  to  use  mathemagenic 
behaviours  such  as  recitation,  physical  activity,  overlearning,  mnemonic  devices  (i) 
imagery,  (ii)  the  method  of  loci  (iii)  the  keyword  method. 

Another  very  important  aspect  of  educational  processing  which  is  often  taken  for 
granted  by  both  student  teachers  and  teacher  educators  is  assessment.  Next  we  will 
consider  its  relative  importance  to  teacher  education  in  Botswana. 

The  Role  of  Assessment  and  Student  Support 

Assessment  has  always  been  and  continues  to  be  at  the  forefront  of  educational 
activities  in  Botswana  Both  selections  for  ftirther  education  and  for  employment  are 
based  on  examination  results. 

Because  teachers  receive  test  information  from  their  colleagues  within  the  schools 
and  from  agencies  outside  the  schools,  they  need  a working  proficiency  in  important 
aspects  of  testing. 

A test  "may  be  thought  of  as  a set  of  tasks  or  questions  intended  to  elicit  particular 
types  of  behaviours  when  presented  under  standardised  conditions  and  to  yield  scores 
that  have  desirable  psychometric  properties,"  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association  (AERA),  the  American  Psychological  Association  (APA),  and  the  National 
Coimcil  on  Measurement  in  Education  CNCME)  (1974)  p.2).  Testing  then  means  posing 
a special  set  of  questions  to  a person  or  group  of  persons  in  order  to  derive  a score.  That 
score  concludes  the  testing. 

Assessment  is  the  process  of  collecting  data  for  the  purposes  of  making  decisions 
about  students.  If  teachers  make  important  decisions  about  students  and  about  their 
teaching  it  is  only  reasonable  that  the  information  they  use  to  make  these  decisions 
should  be  of  high  quahty.  Measurement  and  evaluation  speciaUsts  use  a set  of  technical 
terms  to  denote  the  qudity  of  assessment  information,  reliability  and  vaUdity.  A test  is 
said  to  be  reliable  when  it  provides  stable,  consistent  scores  for  individuals  who  take  it 
more  than  once  over  a length  of  time.  A test  is  said  to  be  valid  when  it  measures  what  it 
claims  to  measure. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  evaluate  teachers  is  to  scrutinies  the  tests 
they  give  to  students.  Good  teaching  and  good  testing  go  in  tandem.  This  is  so  because 
well-developed  tests  can  be  the  cardinal  motivator  and  provide  direction  to  student 
learning  to,  c^praise  how  well  students  are  achieving  learning  objectives  and  to  assess 
how  well  teaching  is  done. 

Few  teachers  in  Botswana  have  been  asked  to  construct  a complete  test  (using  a test 
blueprint)  trial  out  the  test  with  students  and  modify  it  following  an  analysis  of  student 
answers.  Furthermore,  some  teachers  postpone  test  development  to  the  last  minute: 
constructing  a test  haphazardly  and  without  reference  to  instructional  objectives  will 
certainly  fail  to  motivate  and  guide  student  learning. 

It  is  the  case  tliat  these  common  mistakes  are  prevalent  in  the  colleges  of  education, 
some  of  us  ask  too  many  low  level  ques.  Others  derive  test  items  from  textbook 
publishers  test  booklets,  unaware  that  Aese  items  may  not  be  content  valid  items  for 
what  is  going  on  in  the  classroom. 

Student  teachers  in  preservice  teacher  education  should  be  exposed  to  and  grounded 
in  the  use  of  the  six  levels  of  cognition.  These  levels  are  Knowledge,  comprehension. 
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application  analysis,  synthesis  and  evaluation.  In  order  to  clarify  the  six  levels  and  their 
relevance  to  learning  dbjectives  they  will  be  briefly  discussed  below. 

Knowledge,  an  objective  written  at  this  level  requires  students  to  regurgitate  information 
in  more  or  less  die  same  way  as  it  was . Action  veibs  used  in  objectives  written  at  this 
level  include:  define,  identify,  label,  name,  recall,  recite,  recognise,  select  and  state. 
Comprehension,  at  tliis  level  students  must  not  merely  reproduce  information,  they  must 
understand  it  to  tlie  point  of  altering  it  in  some  way.  Action  verbs  related  to  this  level 
include  explain,  convert,  generalise,  interpret,  and  preset. 

Applicatioa  objectives  tliat  want  students  to  use  a principle,  rule,  generalisation  or 
strategy  in  an  unfamiliar  situation  qualify  as  application  objectives. 

Action  verbs  associated  with  application  objectives  include:  choose,  compute, 
demonstrate,  employ,  implement,  produce,  relate,  and  solve. 

Analysis,  an  analysis  objective  requires  students  to  breakdown  something  unfamiUar  into 
its  basic  parts.  It  also  may  require  a focus  on  the  relations  among  the  parts.  Words  and 
phrases  related  to  tliis  level  include:  deduce  cause  and  effect,  diagram,  distinguish. 
Synthesise.  Objectives  written  at  this  level  require  students  to  produce  something 
original  or  unique. 

Words  associated  with  synthesis  objectives  include:  categorise,  devise,  discover, 
formulate  and  invent 

Evaluation.  At  this  level  students  ate  required  tojudge  the  quahty  or  value  of  an  idea, 
method,  product,  or  human  performance  that  has  a specified  purpose  and  to  include 
reasons  for  their  Judgement 

Verbs  commonly  associated  with  this  level  include:  appraise,  assess,  compare, 
criticise  and  Justify. 

One  way  to  ensure  that  student  teachers  begin  processing  knowledge  at  various  levels 
of  understanding  is  to  use  the  action  words  suggested  for  the  formulation  of  objectives  to 
guide  teaching  and  for  the  construction  of  test  items.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  extent  to 
which  student  teachers  can  engage  in  groupwork,  discussions,  the  processing  of 
information,  to  gather  information  about  teaching  and  to  explore  alternatives  in  the 
choice  of  learning  and  teaching  strategies  can  all  the  faciUtated  by  the  availability  of 
action  objectives  at  all  levels  of  thinking. 

Another  way  would  be  by  the  dedicated  employment  of  leaming-to-leam  thinking 
skills  However  development  of  thinking  skills  is  not  an  overnight  achievement. 
Demonstrable  change  can  only  show  after  a two  year  period  of  stable  and  continued 
teaching  that  employs  a carefully  designed  curriculum  and  well-trained  teachers. 

Another  problem  derives  from  the  preoccupation  with  quantifiable  scores.  Reducing 
thinking  to  ritualistic  forms  of  testing  such  as  multiple  choice  items  and  having  to 
express  mental  functioning  tluough  paper  and  pencil  format  and  trying  to  standardise 
creative  insight  may  be  defeating  in  purpose  and  discrediting  in  method  to  teacher 
educators. 

Thinking  is  not  demonstrated  by  how  many  answers  students  know  but  instead  by 
how  they  behave  when  they  do  not  know.  Keeping  anecdotal  records  of  a students 
acquisition  of  these  types  of  behaviours  provides  more  usable  information  about  growth 
in  intellectual  behaviours  than  typical  norm-referenced,  multiple  choice,  stand^dised 
achievement  tests. 

Perseverance.  Students  often  give  up  in  despair  when  the  answer  to  a problem  is  not 
evident  On  the  contrary,  thinking  students  grow  in  their  abiUty  to  use  alternate  problem 
solving  strategies. 
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Decreased  impulsiveness.  Students  often  give  the  first  answer  that  conies  to  mind. 
Sometimes  they  scream  out  the  responses,  start  to  work  without  fully  comprehending  the 
directions  or  do  not  use  plans  or  strategies  to  approach  problems. 

As  students  become  less  impulsive  we  notice  a decline  in  the  number  of  scratchers  on 
their  papers.  They  gather  information  and  make  sure  they  understand  directions  before 
beginning  tasks,  take  time  to  reflect  on  answers  before  giving  them,  listen  to  alternative 
view  and  plan  problem-solving  strategies. 

Among  the  many  attributes  of  student  teachers  which  may  be  developed  in  ways 
similar  to  the  above  factors  are  those  related  to  the  students  understanding  or  conception 
of  teaching. 

Flexible  thinkinp.  Some  students  have  difficulty  considering  alternate  points  of  view  or 
dealing  with  more  than  one  classification  system  simultaneously. 

As  students  become  more  flexible  they  can  consider,  express,  or  paraphrase  the 
viewpoints  or  rationales  of  others.  They  can  state  several  ways  of  solving  the  same 
problem  and  evaluate  the  merits  and  consequences  of  alternate  courses  of  action. 
Metacoenitioa  This  means  knowledge  about  knowing.  Some  people  are  unaware  of 
their  own  thinking  processes.  They  are  unable  to  describe  the  steps  or  strategies  they  use 
during  problem  solving,  cannot  transform  into  words  the  visual  pictures  held  in  their 
minds,  and  rarely  evaluate  the  quality  of  their  own  thinking  skills. 

We  can  determine  that  students  are  becoming  more  aware  of  their  own  thinking  as 
they  are  able  to  describe  what  goes  on  in  their  heads  as  they  think.  This  is  similar  to 
propositional  thinking  in  information  processing.  Gage  and  Berliner  (1976). 

It  seems  reasonable  that  student  teachers  understanding  develops  as  experience, 
knowledge  and  practice  accrue. 

Carefiil  review.  Students  are  often  careless  when  turning  in  their  completed  work.  They 
seem  less  inclined  to  reflect  on  the  accuracy  of  their  work. 

We  can  become  aware  of  growth  in  students  desires  for  accuracy  as  they  take  time  to 
check  their  tests  and  papers  and  become  more  conscientious  about  precision,  clarity,  and 
perfection. 

Problemsolving.  One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  between  humans  and  other  life 
forms  in  our  abiUty  to  find  problems. 

There  should  be  a change  from  teachers  asking  questions  and  posing  problems  to 
students  asking  questions  and  finding  problems  themselves.  The  teacher  education 
programmes  should  provide  curricula  which  are  deUberately  intended  to  make  student 
teachers  more  aware  of  their  thinking  and  help  them  to  ask  questions  and  find  problems. 

During  the  early  years  of  college,  the  understanding  of  teaching  may  consist  largely 
of  perceptions  of  what  activities  occur  in  classrooms,  and  sinq)le  stereotypes  of  children 
and  teaching  situations.  It  seems  reasonable  to  speculate  that  student  teachers 
understanding  of  what  teaching  entails  would  to  less  finely  and  fully  understood  earlier 
in  their  careers  than  it  becomes  later  oh. 

The  distinction  could  be  predicted  to  increase  in  such  properties  as  levels  of  analysis, 
the  conception  or  construction  of  teaching  situations,  attributions  of  the  causes  of 
children  behaviour. 


CONCLUSION 

The  shift  in  emphasis  from  teacher-centred  methods  and  techniques  of  teaching  to 
student-centred  ways  of  learning  calls  for  a transformation  in  teacher  Vacation  i.e.  form 
an  emphasis  on  teacher  skills  for  vertical  transmission  ofknowledge  and  information  to 
methods  and  techniques  stressing  and  enabling  horizontal  transmission  ofknowledge. 
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Consequently  current  teacher  education  should  place  great  emphasis  on  the 
empowerment  of  student  teachers  by  inducing  them  to  decision-makers  who  can  shift 
perspectives  on  the  basis  of  reflection,  dehberation  and  collaboratioa 

Current  teacher  education  approaches  and  standard  procedures  for  classroom 
teaching  and  the  instmctional  ecology  itself  have  become  too  impoverished  for  teaching 
pupils  in  a modem  technological  world.  The  college  classroom  walls  commonly  remain 
bare  and  barren  most  of  the  time.  The  college  programme  has  to  provide  more  clinical 
experiences  for  student  teachers  building  up  to  teaching  practice  before  qualifying  as 
teachers.  The  content  of  teacher  education  programmes  will  have  to  be  restmctured  in 
order  to  take  into  account  the  changing  needs  and  innovations  in  educatioa 

The  key  to  better  and  more  qualitative  teacher  education  lies  with  the  continued 
education  of  teacher  educators  that  is  with  the  educators  themselves.  The  fact  that  one 
has  a good  degree  and  can  speak  well,  does  not  mean  that  he  can  educate  others  to 
become  teachers.  The  education  of  teachers  requires  special  training  skills  of  which 
many  tutors  in  teacher  education  institutions  do  not  have.  Teacher  educators  certainly 
need  in-service  training  to  become  more  effective  in  their  work. 

The  wide  majority  of  people  in  Botswana  are  highly  solicitous  for  change  for  the 
better  in  the  qudity  of  education  and  rightly  or  wrongly  they  believe  that  this  change 
should  come  through  a teacher  education  that  is  committed  to  producing  teachers  who 
are  tme  intellectual  transformatives  for  the  local  schools. 

Because  of  tlie  general  anxiety  on  quality  the  colleges  cannot  choose  to  change  on  an 
even  front  That  would  only  serve  to  prolong  the  status  quo.  Similarly  we  cannot  safely 
bank  on  the  centre-periphery  mode  of  change,  i.e.  that  provided  by  agents  such  as  the 
University  of  Botswana  INSET-interventions  which  thougli  useful  have  a very 
ineffective  ripple  influence. 

It  seems  to  me  tliat  the  best  strategy  the  colleges  can  employ  is  one  which  decidedly 
disturbs  the  equilibrimn  somewhat  for  die  staffs  of  these  colleges  to  shift  perspectives  by 
looking  back  at  their  programmes  so  far  in  order  to  get  feedback  wliich  they  can  use  to 
collectively  explore  alternatives  for  more  reflective,  deliberative  and  collaborative 
programmes. 

By  disturbing  the  equilibrium  I mean  bringing  about  change  in  a ore  exphcit  way 
than  the  rather  implicit  interventions  that  are  the  norm  in  our  educational  system. 
Explicit  change  here  means  change  that  is  known  by  everybody  in  the  institution,  the 
formal  leadership,  lectiuers  and  student  teachers  so  that  involving  them  may  induce 
clarity,  consensus  and  commitment.  Implicit  change  is  die  type  that  happens  to  parts  of 
die  programme  and  would  be  inappropriate  for  the  kind  of  change  in  teacher  education 
that  I would  like  to  see  collectively  plarmed,  coordinated  and  articulated.  Planning  is 
more  useful  when  it  is  essentially  orient^  to  action. 
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THE  EFFECT  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
LABORATORIES  PERSONNEL  ON  THEIR 
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INTRODUCTION 

Laboratories  are  considered  important  and  effective  means  in  simplifying  concepts, 
symbols,  and  vocabularies.  They  are  the  base  of  scientific  progress,  technological 
advancement,  and  the  route  to  apprehension.  They  help  to  explain  theories  and  open  the 
horizons  for  new  knowledge. 

The  Jordanian  Ministry  of  Education  realized  the  importance  of  laboratories  and 
demonstration  experiments  in  science  as  a part  of  tlie  oveiidl  academic  performance  of 
student.  To  implement  this  ^proacli,  the  ministry  established  modem  laboratories 
equipped  with  necessary  equipment,  employed  specialists,  and  conducted  training 
programs  for  persormel  in  charge  of  these  laboratories.  Furthermore,  it  continues  to 
supply  these  laboratories  with  the  expertise  and  materials  as  needed  to  conduct 
experiments  in  different  fields  including  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  and  earth  science. 

The  performance  of  lab  specialists  without  taking  into  consideration  the  overall 
envirorunent  and  conditions  surrounding  them  is  unsuitable  conduct  may  lead  to  wrong 
evaluatioa  Some  of  the  elements  that  must  be  considered  in  the  evaluation  process  are 
laboratory  buildings,  equipments,  materials,  curriculum,  and  Acuity  members.  Once 
these  elements  are  available  and  performing  as  required  by  using  well-defined 
measurement  articles,  then,  the  performance  of  lab  persormel  can  be  properly  judged. 

The  importance  of  the  study  is  defined  by  its  uniqueness  in  Jordam  No  researcher  has 
conducted  such  a study  in  this  field  in  the  past  Since  the  Ministry  considered  teaching 
laboratories  education  as  a part  of  evaluating,  student  performance  careful  thought  has 
been  given  to  lab  persormel  and  their  performance. 

Problem  of  this  Study 

This  study  is  concerned  with  identifying  the  effects  of  training  programs  conducted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Education  for  laboratory  personnel.  To  be  more  specific,  the  study  is 
conducted  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Is  there  any  significant  difference  (a<0.05)  between  the  means  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  lab  personnel  who  attended  training  programs  on  planing  and  those 
who  did  not 

2.  Is  there  significant  difference  (a<0.05)  between  the  means  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  lab  persormel  who  attend  training  programs  on  organization  and 
implementation  and  those  who  did  not 

3.  Is  there  significant  difference  (a<0.05)  between  the  means  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  lab  persormel  who  attend  training  programs  on  monitoring  and 
quality  control  and  those  who  did  not. 

4.  Is  there  significant  difference  (a<0.05)  between  the  means  in  evaluating  the 
performance  of  lab  persormel  who  attend  training  programs  on  neatness  maintenance 
and  general  safety  and  those  who  did  not. 


Hypotheses 

The  assumptions  for  each  question  are  formulated  as  follows: 

i-  There  are  no  differences  with  statistical  significance  (a<  0.05)  among  the  means 
in  evaluating  the  performance  of  those  who  attended  training  programs  on 
planning  and  those  who  did  not  attend. 

ii-  There  are  no  differences  with  statistical  significance  (a<0.05)  among  the  means 
in  evaluating  the  performance  of  those  who  attended  training  programs  on 
organizations  and  implementation  with  those  who  did  not  attend. 

iii-  There  are  no  differences  with  statistical  significance  (a<  0.05)  among  the  means 
in  evaluating  the  performance  of  those  who  attended  training  programs  on 
monitoring  and  quality  control  compared  with  who  did  not  attend. 

iv-  There  are  no  differences  with  statistical  significance  (a<  0.05)  among  the  means 
in  evaluating  the  performance  of  those  who  attended  training  programs  on 
neatness,  maintenance,  and  safety  and  those  who  did  not  attend. 

Operational  definitions 

1.  Training  program  is  defined  as  any  of  the  training  programs  conducted  by  AL-Zarqa 
Department  of  Education  division  one  and/or  two  in  the  period  October  4,1994  May 
31,1995. 

2.  Laboratoiy  persoimel  are  any  of  tlie  persons  supervising  experiments  in  school  labs, 
whether  specialists  or  not. 

Procedures 

5.1  Population: 

This  work  includes  all  school  belong  to  AL-Zarqa  Ed.Dept  second  division.  Forty 
eight  individuals  are  working  in  labs  in  this  division,  twenty  one  of  whom  are  in 
elementary  and  secondary  education  for  males  and  the  rest  are  in  female  school  of  the 
same  type.  This  division  is  considered  in  this  investigation  since  it  has  provided  the 
training  program  under  study.  In  addition,  the  researcher  is  familiar  with  the  employees 
of  this  divisiort 

5.2  Sample: 

Tire  sample  of  this  study  includes  two  groups  of  trainees  and  is  called  the 
experimental  group  which  consist  of  ten  people  selected  at  random  from  sixteen  trainees. 

The  second  group  which  is  the  control  group  did  not  attend  the  training  program  and 
it  includes  ten  people  selected  randomly  from  thirty  two  workers.  The  second  group  is 
called  the  control  group. 

Methodology 

The  researcher  use  the  performance  evaluation  method  designed  by  a group  of 
specialist  selected  from  tlie  Mirustry  of  Education  Tliis  method  is  called  "The 
Performance  of  Laboratory  Personnel".  This  report  includes  four  categories  which  are: 
(planing;  orgaruzation  and  implementation;  monitoring  and  quality  control;  and  neatness. 
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maintenance  and  safty).  In  the  first  session  of  the  training  program  for  lab  personnel, 
which  took  place  in  the  period  from  Octt^er  4 to  Dec  20  1994  include  the  following 
subjects  laboratoiy  management,  safety,  preparation  for  experiments  equipment 
handling,  electrical  equipment  maintenance. 

In  the  second  session,  which  started  from  7 march  until  13  may,  1995  included 
training  on  the  following  subjects:  glass  formation,  preservation  of  samples,  chemical 
equipment  and  devices,  waves  behavior,  light,  mechanics,  magnetism,  preparing  of 
models  and  prototype. 

The  selection  of  individuals  for  the  study  sample  was  done  with  the  help  of  the 
division  of  education  technology  at  the  second  division  of  AL-Zarqa  Department  of 
Education. 

A list  of  lab  personnel  included  sixteen  participant  who  attended  the  training  program 
was  obtained  and  ten  of  them  were  selected  at  random.  A different  list  of  participant  who 
did  not  attend  the  program  was  obtained.  This  Ust  included  32  individuals,  ten  of  them 
were  randomly  selected  for  the  study  The  researcher  observed  the  effect  of  the  training 
program  of  their  performance  in  the  four  categories  mentioned  above. 

The  evaluation  progress 

The  researcher  paid  a visit  to  each  individual  in  the  study  sample  in  both  groups,  the 
experimental  and  control  group.  Using  the  evaluation  articles  designed  by  the  specialists 
from  the  Ministry,  tile  performance  of  the  individuals  was  ranked  from  one  to  five.  Five, 
which  is  the  hipest  rank  was  given  to  individuals  with  excellent  performance.  Other 
performances  were  given  rank  4,3,2, 1 for  very  good  average,  and  poor  performances 
respectively  The  evaluation  article  was  designed  as  a questionnaire  for  each  of  the 
categories.  Each  category  has  different  aspects,  and  each  aspect  was  ranked  as  digrn.'cavi 
above.  For  example,  in  the  case  which  includes  a planned  comprehensive  syllabus  for  all 
activities  and  experiments  to  be  constructed  in  each  semester,  the  syllabus  should 
contain:  the  objectives,  methods,  activities,  dates  and  periods  of  the  experiments.  In 
addition,  it  should  show  how  this  syllabus  corresponds  to  the  syllabus  given  by  school 
teachers  in  subjects  related  to  the  experiments.  In  deciding  the  level  of  performance  in 
any  subject  in  planning,  objectives  let  us  conceder  the  following  questions . 

• Are  the  objectives  defined? 

• Are  the  objectives  correctly  formulated? 

• Are  objectives  comprehensive? 

Therefore,  if  the  individuals  have  a planned  syllabus,  and  if  its  Objectives  are  well 
defined  and  comprehensive,  then  the  individual  deserves  a (5).  Otherwise  he  gets  a grade 
from  4 to  1 depending  on  how  close  he  is  near  from  condition. 

Whatever  is  applied  to  the  objective  it  is  applied  to  otiier  aspects  in  the  planning 
criteria,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  is  applicable  in  planning  is  apphed  in  other 
categories. 

The  grades  for  the  performance  are  then  filled  in  a privet  form.  For  each  individual  in 
the  sample  then  the  information  are  filled  in  other  forra 

For  exanqile,  the  grades  in  a planning  category,  for  tire  experimental  sample 
"individuals  who  attended  the  program  {App.3}  are  shown  in  Table  1. 
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Table  (1) 


The  Results  from  the  Exuerimeutal  Sample  iu  the  Plauuiug  Category 

The  Planning  Aspect 

Grade 

Mean 

5 

4 

2 

2 1 

Objectives 

0 

4 

2 

4 

0 

Operation  And  Method 

0 

3 

3 

3 

1 

Date  And  Time 

0 

4 

3 

3 

0 

Duration 

0 

3 

2 

2 

3 

Coorrdination  With 

0 

3 

3 

1 

3 

Teachers 

Total 

0 

17 

13 

13 

7 2.8 

Tlie  table  shows  tliat  the  number  of  individuals  in  the  experimental  sample  making 
rank  (5)  out  of  five  is  zero,  It  also  shows  that  seventeen  individuals  making  4 out  of  five. 
It  also  shows  that  thirteen  individuals  making  3 out  of  five  and  so  on. 

The  mean  is  then  calculated  as  follows; 

M=  7X1+13x2+13x3+17x4  = 140=  2.8 

5X10  50 

The  mean  for  the  control  group  in  the  planning  category  was  calculated  in  the  same 
way.  It  was  found  to  be  2.36.  The  means  for  all  other  categories  are  also  calculated  for 
both  samples  of  tlie  experimental  and  control  group  in  all  categories. 

8.  Statistical  Treatment  of  The  Results. 

The  researcher  used  (t)  test  to  compare  between  the  means  of  performance  for  both 
experimental  and  control  groups  in  all  categories. 

It  is  noticed  fiom  the  comparison  of  means  that  there  are  diSerences  in  all  categories 
The  difference  range  from  0.44  in  the  planning 

Table  (2)  shows  the  differences  in  performance  between  the  groups  in  all  categories. 

Table  (2) 


Category 

The  Experimental 

The  Control  Group 

The  Difference 

in 

Group 

lu’ 

u^ 

the  Mean  ml  m2 

Plaiming 

28 

2.36 

.44 

Organization 

1 .1 

4 

2.9 

Control 

43 

3.3 

1 

Safety 

4.3 

3.5 

.8 


These  means  can  be  shown  in  the  following  figure 
The  Means  of  Botli  Samples 
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categoiy  to  1. 1 in  the  organization  category. 

Results  Analysis  and  discussion. 

The  results  of  the  (t)  test  shows  there  is  no  significant  differences  between 
expermental  and  control  group  in  to  planning  categoiy  (a<0.05).  The  (t)  calculated  in  the 
planning  categoiy  is  less  than  its  critical  value  83<1.73  as  shown  in  Table  (3). 


Table  (3) 

The  Means  of  the  Performance  of  the  Two  Groups 
with  I 


^t)Values  for  Planning 


Categoiy 

* ‘ 

Planning 


^1 


2.8 


2.36 


’1 


1.06 


1.2 


Sample 


20 


Calculated 

value 

0.83 


Calculated 
value  (t) 
1.734 


This  implies  the  clarity  and  precision  of  the  objectives  for  both  group  and  the  training 
program  did  not  Support  the  planning  concept. 

The  (t)  value  is  cal^ated  as  follows. 

t=  ^1-^2 

?(1  + nfV^l+V^21 

"1  "2  2 - "i  + "2 

"i  = Number  of  the  experimental  group. 

"2  = Number  of  the  Control  group. 

^1  = Standard  divination  of  the  experimental. 

^2  = Standard  divination  of  the  control. 

^1  = Means  of  the  experimental  categoiy. 

^2  = Means  of  the  control  categoiy. 

There  were  sinificant  differences  in  the  oianization  and  monitoring  categories.  As 
shown  in  Table  4. 


Table  (4) 

The  Means  of  the  Performance  for  the  Two  Groups  with 
(t)  Vidues  for  Oi^ani^tion  


Categoiy 

— 0 

1 

2 

S 

1 

2 

Sample 

Calculated 

Critical 

(t) 

Organization 

4 

2.9 

.98 

.88 

20 

2.5 

1.734 

1024 
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In  the  organization  category  the  calculated  is  found  to  be  greater  than  the  critical 
value  (2.5  > 1.734)  this  gives  an  indication  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  pro  gram  in  the 
organization  category. 

Results  in  the  category  of  monitoring  and  quality  control  are  given  in  Table  5 for 
both  groups. 


Table  (5) 


The  Means  of  the  Performance  for  t 

he  Two  ( 

Group  with  (t)  Valuse  for  Control. 

Category 

D 

1 

D 

2 

s 

1 

S 

2 

Sample 

Calculated 

Critical  (t) 

Monitoring  and 
quality  control 

4.3 

3.3 

.84 

1.2 

2.0 

2.04 

1.734 

The  calculated  (t)  value  is  greater  than  the  critical  value  in  tliis  case  (1.734  <2.04). 
Tliis  gives  an  indication  of  tlie  effectiveness  of  the  program  of  this  category. 

Results  in  the  category  of  neatness  and  sally  are  given  in  Table  (6)  for  botli  groups. 


Table  (6) 


Category 

0 

1 

— D 

2 

S 

1 

S 

2 

Sample 

size 

Calculated 

(t) 

Critical  (t) 

Neatness  and 
safety 

4.3 

3.5 

.8 

1.07 

20 

1.8 

1.734 

In  the  neatness  and  sally  aspect.  The  (t)  test  show  a difference  between  the  two 
group.  The  calculated  (t)  was  a Uttie  higher  than  the  critical  value  (1.734  c 1.8).  This  also 
indicates  the  importance  of  the  training  program  in  this  aspect. 

Recommendation 

We  can  suggest  from  this  study  the  following  recomendations; 

a.  It  is  necessary  to  include  the  planning  facror  in  the  training  programs  for  laboratory 
persormel. 

b.  A comparison  between  the  performance  of  the  specialist  and  non  speciahst  worker 
in  laboratories. 

c.  To  compare  the  performance  of  participants  in  different  fields  individually. 

d.  To  conduct  similar  studies  in  other  divisions  in  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

e.  To  continue  to  conduct  such  programs  for  particepants  who  did  not  attend. 
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CLASSIFYING  TEACHERS  IN  RANKS  AS  A BASE  TO 
PROFESSIONALZE  TEACHING 


Dr.  Souhaila  Abu-El  Sameed  and  Dr.  Zougan  Obiedat 
Jordan  Universiy  of  Women  Ministry  Of  Education 

Jordan 

Study  problem  importance  and  specification 


Whenever  the  teachers'  body  is  mentioned  it  is  usually  described  as  being  huge 
cincluding  many  thousands  that  constitute  the  largest  proportion  of  any  nation's 
institution  in  Jordan,  for  instance'  teachers'  body  forms  about  60%  of  the  Governmental 
cadres. 


This  huge  size  in  Teachers'  numbers  that  increase  along  with  the  number  of  children 
and  / or  the  growth  of  educational  development  project,  is  characterized  as  being  a flat 
system  where  any  possibility  of  professional  progression  is  lacking.  A teacher  starts  a 
teacher  and  retires  a teacher,  he  is  only  exceptional  among  other  teachers  according  to 
his  number  of  years  in  service  for  there  is  no  ranks  among  teachers  who  work  in  small 
organizational  units  that  are  schools  headed  by  a principal  whereas  the  rest  of  the  staff 
are  called  teachers . Again  there  exists  no  educational  or  administrative  [adders  through 
which  teachers  can  be  promoted  in  ranks  and  entitled. 

However,  the  educational  administrative  systems  namely  the  directorates  of 
education  and  the  ministry  of  education,  they  are  also  described  as  being  modest,  tabular 
and  lacking  in  the  professional  promotional  opportunities.  Taking  Jordan  as  an  example, 
we  can  state  the  following  facts  and  figures: 

There  are  60,000  Teachers. 

There  are  3000  School  principals 

There  are  700  Supervisor. 

There  are  40  Director  at  the  ministry  of  Education. 

There  are  25  Field  directors. 

There  are  20  Directors  - General 

The  following  table  clarifies  these  figures. 


Table  (1) 


Number  of  teachers  avera 

ge  per  each  administrative  post . 

Posts 

Nirmber 

Teacher/administrative 

Teachers 

60,000 

— 

School  principals 

3000 

20:1 

Educational  supervisors 

500 

120:1 

Ministry  Directors 

40 

1500:1 

Field  Directors 

25 

2400:1 

Directors-General 

20 

3000:1 

From  this  table  we  derive  the  following  outcomes: 

> Teacher's  opportunity  in  functional  promotion  is  highly  unlikely  consequently  one 
teacher  from  twenty  has  the  opportunity  to  become  a school  principal. 

- One  from  120  teachers  has  the  opportunity  to  become  an  educational  supervisor. 


* One  from  300(X  teachers  might  become  a director-General 

Even  the  administrative  opportunities  are  not  considered  to  be  a promotion  for  the 
teacher  because  requested  efficiencies  for  administrative  jobs  are  not  available  in  large 
quantities  of  successive  teachers;  moreover,  many  teachers  might  desire  to  remain  in 
teaching  professions  hence  their  feelings  of  the  necessity  of  professional  progress 
compels  them  to  abandon  teaching  and  search  for  administrative  posits  the  fact  that  will 
deprive  teaching  profession  from  outstanding  and  innovative  teachers. 

This  impells  us  to  say  that  it  is  inevitable  to  look  for  other  means,  excluding 
administrative  functions,  to  satisfy  leachers'  needs  for  self  trust  and  to  provide  them  with 
ranks  that  avail  their  efforts  and  stimulate  them  to  improve  their  studies. 

The  continuity  of  this  situation  accompanied  with  the  teachers'  sentiments  of  the 
futility  of  any  job  changes  might  have  the  following  negative  results: 

1.  Decline  of  Teachers'  incentives  to  practice  their  jobs,  adding  to  that  their  sense  of 
the  fiitiUty  of  making  special  efforts  because  despite  the  efforts  a teacher  might 
make,  he  will  always  have  the  same  title  with  no  possibility  of  obtaining  a 
progressive  rank . 

2.  Many  efficient  teachers  are  motivated  to  search  for  other  administrative  jobs  would 
distingmsh  them  from  their  colleagues  and  this  accords  with  the  education 
admimstrative  regulations  that  stipulates  distinctive  educational  skills  for  those 
requesting  administrative  jobs. 

3.  The  difficulty  of  attracting  efficient  staff  to  practice  teaching  because  for  this 
tabular  profession  does  not  appeal  to  distinguished  people  who  are  constantly 
looking  for  better  conditions  that  would  make  them  achieve  professional  growth . 

And  because  required  efficiencies  for  administrative  work  is  not  widely  available 
among  successive  teachers,  that  is  why  administration  opportunities  not  considered  to  be 
two  progress  for  them,  also  they  do  not  want  to  remain  in  teaching  jobs  in  spite  of  that 
their  feelings  in  the  necessity  of  jobs  progress  compels  them  to  leave  teaching  search  for 
other  administrative  jobs  the  fact  that  will  deprive  the  teaching  profession  from 
extraordinary  teachers  which  indicates  the  following: 

- Considering  teachers,  who  are  the  large  sector  of  simple  workers  who  deserve 
compassion  on  the  basis  of  pity  for  their  conditions  not  for  their  professional  or 
social  status  are  constantly  looked  down  upon. 

- Constant  progress  in  educational  jobs  on  the  basisof  number  of  years  in  service 
without  considering  the  teachers'  in  efforts  and  achievements . 

- Constant  selection  of  educational  readerships  of  long  term  teachers,  deprives  them 
direct  relationships  with  teachers,  because  the  latter  are  mostly  described  as  being 
young  whereas  the  former  are  described  as  being  old . 

In  Jordan,  for  example,  SO%  of  leachers'  age  are  below  3 5 years  whereas  educational 
supervisors'  average  age  is  45  years  and  educational  leaders'  average  age  is  54  years. 

This  distance  in  ages  means  also  a distance  in  generations  and  a distance  in 
educational  logic  and  awareness  of  the  present  which  reflects  a tragic  state  i.e  when 
educational  readerships  are  described  as  being,  the  readerships  of  the  past,  whereas 
teachers  are  the  readerships  of  the  future. 

- Constant  isolation  of  educationalists  from  society  and  the  feeble  participation  of 
teachers  in  significant  social  activities.  A teacher  holds  the  title  of  "teacher"  for  a 
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lifetime  without  a rank  that  distinguish  him  from  tliousands  of  his  colleagues  anH 
that  gives  him  pride  and  opens  to  him  wide  social  horizons. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  indications  of  feelings  of  aggravation  among  teachers  in 
Jordan,  is  that  most  of  councils  and  committees  are  national  ones  where  educational 
public  sectors  are  represented,  whereas  educationaUsts  do  not  participate  in  any  social, 
economic  or  cultural  conunittees  . 

The  continuity  of  this  situation  and  the  deprivation  of  teachers  of  professional  ranks 
that  replicates  gradual  progress  in  their  ranks  might  lead  to  more  educational  immobility 
or  educational  retardation  that  fact  that  signifies  the  importance  of  striving  for  creating 
ranks  for  teachers . 

Different  professions  reflect  gradual  progress  in  ranks;  physicians,  for  example,  are 
promoted  from  a.G.Ps  to  a specialists  to  consultant  physicians,  lawyers  are  promoted 
from  trainees  to  advocates. 

University  professors  are  promoted  from  lecturers  to  assistant  professors  to  associate 
professors  and  finally  professors. 

However,  teachers  starting  with  the  title  of  teacher"  and  persists  as  teachers 
regardless  of  their  differences  in  achievements,  accomplishments  and  performances. 

Hence  the  problem  of  this  research  has  occurred  and  is  assessed  as  follows: 
(Teachers'  ranks  as  the  basis  for  professionaUzing  education)  consequently  various 
questions  are  related  to  this  problem. 

Study  questions: 

1.  What  ranks  can  be  designated  for  teachers? 

2.  What  are  teachers'  attitudes  towards  these  ranks? 

3.  What  are  the  criteria  for  transfering  in  ranks? 

Study  Assumptions: 

1.  Teachers  are  distinctive  in  their  performances  and  achievements . 

2.  Developing  education  to  become  a profession  is  educationalists  requirement . 

3.  Professionalizing  education  leads  to  the  improvement  of  teachers'  status 

Study  Procedures: 

In  order  to  answer  tlie  study  questions  the  following  procedures  must  be  undertaken: 

1.  Revising  tlie  Arabic  literature  regarding  the  teaching  profession  and  demonstrating 
international  experiences  in  defining  teachers  ranks. 

2.  Demonstrating  and  analyzing  the  possibility  of  classifying  teachers  in  ranks. 

3.  Suggesting  professional  ranks  and  promotional  standards  from  one  profession  to 
another. 

4.  Identifying  the  opinions  of  a number  of  teachers  about  classifying  them  in  ranks. 

The  Teacher  of  the  21st  Century: 

First : Jacques  Delors'  report  on  this  subject  has  specified  the  following  features: 

1 . Teachers'  role  as  a change  agent  and  as  incentives  for  tolerance  and  understanding. 

2.  The  importance  of  promoting  the  teachers'  social  status  and  working  conditions. 
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Moreover  the  report  raised  the  following  questions  : 

1.  What  can  Society  expect  of  its  teachers? 

2.  What  are  the  realistic  demands  that  must  be  met? 

3.  What  are  teachers  entitled  to  in  return,  in  terms  of  working  conditions,  rights  and 
status? 

4.  What  type  of  people  can  become  good  teachers? 

5.  How  can  teachers'  motivation  and  the  quaUty  of  their  teaching  be  maintained? 

The  report  stated  the  following: 

- In  the  past  piq)ils  were  generally  obliged  to  accept  whatever  was  offered  by  schools, 
but  now  communities  expect  to  have  a say  in  decisions  concerning  instruction,  such 
decisions  have  direct  influence  on  teachers'  working  conditions  and  the  demands 
made  on  them.* 

- Most  of  the  SO  milhon  teachers  in  the  world  belong  to  organizations,  which  are 
concerned  with  conditions  of  work  and  training,  these  organizations  can  be 
instrumentals  in  establishing  a climate  of  confidence  in  the  profession  and  a positive 
attitude  to  new  approaches  to  education. 

- Unesco  seeks  that  reasserting  the  importance  of  teachers  and  improving,  teachers 
qualification  are  task  which  all  governments  must  address  themselves. 

Improving  the  quality  and  motivation  of  teachers  be  a priority  in  all  countries  : 

1.  While  the  psychological  and  material  situation  of  teachers  differs  greatly  from 
country  to  country  an  upgrading  of  their  status  is  essential  if  we  want  to  enter 
the  twenty  first  century. 

2.  Teachers  are  also  concerned  to  update  their  knowledge  and  skills,  they  have  to 
become  more  efficient  in  their  art  inspite  of  teaching  is  a solitary  activity,  team 
work  on  group  teaching  is  necessary  to  improve  teaching. 

Second:  Graham  Pike  and  David  Selby,  in  their  txK)k  Global  Teacher,  Global 
Leamer,identified  global  teachers  as:globad  centric  rather  than  ethnocentric,  facilitator, 
concerned  in  whole  person,  congruent,  employs  a range  of  teaching-learning  styles, 
community  teacher,  seeks  functional  Inter-dependence  and  rights  respectful,  that  reflects 
that  the  interests  are  concentrated  on  what  we  want  from  teachers  rather  than  what 
teachers  want  to  be  able  to  promote  and  enhance  their  profession . 

Third:  a Symposium  organized  in  Amman-Jordan  in  1996,  discussed  the  issue  of 
enhancing  teaching  profession,  and  Teachers,  attended  by  all  former,  ministers  of 
Education  in  Jordan  suggested  classifying  teachers  in  ranks,  the  following 
recommendation  had  been  taken: 

1 . Ranks  are  necessary  to  enhance  teachers  and  teaching  profession. 


‘ Jacques  Delors.  Learning  The  Treasure  Within,  Report  to  UNESCO.  Unesco  publishing,  1996.  P141-153. 

(1)  Graham  pike  and  David  selby.  Global  teacher.  Global  learner,  London:  Hodder  and  stougtion,  1988. 
P:272. 

(2)  Ministry  of  Education  in  Jordaa  Symposium  on  Teaching  profession.  Amman.  April,  1994. 
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2.  Ranks  be  built  on  qualification  and  achievement  (competency)  ratlier  than  experience 
and  years  of  service. 

3.  Ranks  should  not  exceed  3 to  4 ones. 

4.  Transferring  fiom  a low  rank  to  a higher  rank  needs  measures  and  not  to  be 
transferred  spontaneously. 

5.  Ranks  should  be  linked  or  accompanied  with  a financial  system,  and  not  only  moral 
titles 

Fourth:  English  system  has  limited  interest  in  classifying  teachers  on  a ladder  of  five 
steps: 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 


These  ranks  were  set  on  a task  base. 

Teachers  on  level  (A)  practice  Teaching  only,  and  when  thq^  are  asked  to  practice 
other  tasks  like  guidance  or  developing,  curricula  they  will  have  the  rank  (B)  or 
(C)....etc.  these  ranks  had  been  criticized  by  teachers  and  educators,  because  these  ranks 
don't  give  teachers  social  status,  or  educational  title  in  his  work  and  in  society . 

Fifth:  Teachers  Ranks  in  our  heritage:^ 

Arab-Islam  heritage  does  not  mention  an  organized  system  for  classifying  teachers' but 
we  can  notice  that  some  literature  reflectes  very  obvious  ranks  like: 

- (Imam),  who  is  scientifically  deep  in  his  subject . 

(Sheihk),  who  is  in  a second  rank,  and  well  qualified  in  religion  and  teaching 

- (Austad)  (professor  ~ who  is  practicing  Teaching  for  students 

(Teacher),  who  is  practicing  teaching  for  small  children  Examining  these  ranks,  we 
can't  find  a professional  philosophy  in  this  classification,  it  only  reflects  a social 
status  rather  than  a professional  one. 

Teachers  Ranks 

In  the  light  of  the  related  literature  about  teaching  profession,  and  the  needs  of 
teachers  to  have  ago  status  which  leads  to  acknowleding  teaching  as  a profession,  the 
resarchers  organised  a brainstorming  session  of  8 experts  in  education.  Referring  to  the 
three  following  principles  Ranks  are  set  accordingly: 

(a)  Classifying  teachers  according  to  their  achievements  and  competencies. 

(b)  Classifying  teachers  according  to  their  qualifications. 

(c)  Keeping  the  word " Teacher". 

In  each  rank  in  the  light  of  these  study  sets  the  following: 

A.  Teacher- Deputant. 

B.  First  - Teacher. 

C.  Expert  Teacher. 

D.  Consultant  Teacher. 


^Ibrahim  Ikish,  Education  in  Audalos.  M.A.  Thesis  Amman,  1981. 
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This  classification  needs  measures  and  requirements  inorder  transfer  fiom  one  rank 
to  another  whet  are  these  requirements  ? 

The  requirements  of  Transfer 

The  study  sets  the  following  requirements; 

1.  Each  teacher  must  be  qualified  according  to  Educational  law,  and  must  have  the 
certificates  needed  to  his  Job,  before  ranking . 

2.  Deputants  in  teaching  must  begin  in  the  first  rank,  whatever  their  certificates  are. 

3.  Every  teacher  has  to  achieve  pre-conditioned  before  transferring  to  a higher  rank. 

4.  Teachers  organizations  must  have  a say  in  evaluating  teacher's  achievements  in 
cooperation  with  the  official  authorities. 

Suggested  conditions  or  Measures. 

The  experts  in  the  brainstoiy  session,  agreed  on  measures  should  be  met  in 
transferring  among  ranks: 

1)  From  A to  B: 

Teachers  who  are  nominated  to  transfer  from  tlie  rank  A.  to  rank  (B)  should  liave  to 
realize  the  following; 

a)  A submitting  research  related  to  his  specialization  or  education  in  general. 

b)  Practical  achievement  related  to  curricula-teaching  Methods,  guidance,  technology 
of  education . 

c)  Study  of  a course  in  subject-Matter  or  Education  in  general  in  one  of  the 
universities.  Centers,  on  Community  Colleges  . 

d)  No  Transfer  before  5 years . 

2)  From  B to  C: 

Teachers  should  achieve  the  following  to  be  in  rank  c; 

a)  A University  (course  in  Education  or  Subject  matter 

b)  A Field  research  in  the  field  of  specialization 

c)  No  Transfer  before  5 years  in  rank  B. 

3)  From  C to  D: 

Teachers  should  achieve  the  following  measures  to  be  transferred  to  D . 

a)  A University  Degree 

b)  A University  Course  in 

- Philosophy  of  Education 

Educational  Administration  and  Supervision . 

- Curricula  and  Teaching  method. 

A research  in  the  field  of  developing  some  practices  in  teaching  or  curricula.This 
table  explain  all  these  Ranks. 
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Table  No  (1) 


Ranks 

Years 

Transferring  Measures 

From  A to  B 

5 

Action  research  or  practical  achievement  + University 
course. 

From  B to  C 

5 

Field  Research  + University  course  Diploma  in  Education 

From  C to  D 

10 

Developmental  research  + 2-3  University  courses  + MA 
Degree 

Teachers  Attitudes  toward  Ranking  Teachers 

The  researcher  tried  to  reveal  ideas  and  opinions  of  Jordanian  teachers  toward  this 
lankuig  system.  A simple  survey  through  a questionnaire  was  set  up  for  this  purpose, 
and  distributed  to  a sample  of  500  teachers,  the  sample  was  selected  randomly,  the 
following  table  explain  this  sanq)le: 


Table  No  (2) 


Teachers 

No. 

Male 

220 

Female 

280 

Total 

500 

The  sample  contained  teachers  from  Basic  and  Secondary  level,  from  all  regional 
directorate. 

The  questioimaire  of  tliis  study  contained  four  items: 

1 . Do  you  agree  an  disagree  to  this  idea. 

2.  The  measures  on  basis  of  ranking  according  to: 

a-  Achievements, 

b-  Years  I Service, 

c-  Scientific  qualificatioiL 

3.  The  ladder  of  Ranking. 

4.  The  Consequences  of  ranking  teachers. 

The  findings  of  this  sturfy  reveal  the  following: 

1.  (85%)  of  Teachers  support  the  idea  of  classifying  teachers  in  ranks,  female  teachers 
(90%)  are  more  supportive  than  male  teachers  (76%). 

2.  (81  %)  of  Teachers  agree  to  classify  teachers  on  achievement  bases . female 
teachers  (80%)  are  more  su[qx)rtive  than  male  teachers  ( 78%) . 

3.  Teachers  refiised  classifying  or  ranks  based  on  the  length  at  of  service  or 
qualification  - 5570, 65%. 

4.  Ranking  teachers  may  lead  to: 

- enhancing  teachers  to  more  efforts  (78%). 

- Promoting  teachers  status  (75%). 

- Improving  teaching-learning  process  (75%). 

- enhancing  profesionalizing  teaching  (73%). 

- Depressing  teachers  (22%). 
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The  study  in  the  light  of  these  results  considers  that  Jordanian  teachers  are 
sponsoring  that  ranking  as  a way  to  enhance  teaching  as  a profession. 

RECOMMENDATION 
This  study  recommends  the  following: 

1.  Doing  cross-cultural  researches  to  know  the  attitudes  of  teachers  towaixls 
professional  ranks. 

2.  establishing  firm  measures  and  constitutions  before  starting  inq)lementing  ranks 
system. 

3.  adopting  ranks  experimentally  to  a limited  number  of  teachers,  especially 
debutantes. 

4.  Alerting  teachers'  before  implementing  ranks. 

5.  Miiumizing  the  side  effects  of  ranking  like  competition,  conflict,  and  depression. 

6.  Relating  ranks  to  new  responsibilities  and  tasks  and  to  new  financial  allowances 
according  to  different  ranks. 
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REFORM  OF  MATRICULATION  EXAMS  IN  ISRAEL- 
INTERACTION  BETWEEN  THE  TEACHING/LEARNING 
PROCESS  AND  ASSESSMENT 


Since  the  SO’s,  the  IsraeU  educational  system  has  been  using  matriculation  exams, 
which  are  standardized  tests  designed  to  estabUsh  a uniform  study  level  for  Israel's  high 
school  students  and  to  serve  as  a screening  tool  for  institutions  of  higher  educatioa 
During  this  time,  the  number  of  students  finishing  the  12th  grade  was  on  the  rise  and 
passed  85%  in  the  last  years.  The  average  number  of  students  entitled  to  a matriculation 
certificate,  however,  is  only  38%. 

According  to  the  current  system  of  matriculation  exams,  high  school  students  are 
required  to  sit  for  exams  on  the  following  compulsoiy  subjects  : Hebrew,  English, 
Mathematics,  Bible,  Histoty  of  Israel  and  Civics . These  exams  constitute  IS  out  of  the 
20  minimum  study  units  required  in  order  to  receive  a matriculation  certificate . The  load 
of  exams  can  be  dstributed  over  three  high  school  years . 

The  current  system  was  adopted  after  4 reforms  carried  out  during  the  past  40  years, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  the  following  issues  : range  of  compulsory  subjects  to  be  tested, 
number  of  the  tests,  level  of  the  tests,  number  of  study  hours  required,  distribution  on  the 
test  load  over  three  years,  increase  in  tire  number  of  tliose  entitled  to  a matriculation 
certificate . 

Israel  is  not  the  only  country  to  have  been  struggling  with  the  dilemma  of  the  ideal 
stmcture  of  tire  matriculation  exams  . Several  other  countries  liave  been  dealing  with 
similar  questions  over  the  past  decades,  among  them  England,  Germany,  France  and  the 


Nevo  (1980)  points  out  the  positive  and  negative  aspects  associated  with  the 

matriculation  exams . Positive  aspects  ; 

• Tire  matriculation  grades  constitute  basic  information  tliat  can  be  used  to  predict  the 
success  of  the  students  in  the  next  stage  of  their  studies . 

• Tire  matriculation  exams  can  serve  both  the  teachers  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  as 
a tool  for  assessing  the  extent  to  which  the  teaching  process  has  succeeded  in 
meeting  the  educational  goals  that  they  set  for  themselves . 

• The  matriculation  exams  help  in  identifying  classes  that  are  either  behind  or 
exceptionally  successful  in  certain  area  and  entire  schools  that  are  weak  or  advanced 
compared  to  others . 

• Under  certain  circumstances,  the  matriculation  exams  may  be  helpful  in  evaluating 
the  quality  of  teaching  or  teaching  methods  that  were  used . 

e The  exams  serve  to  increase  learning  motivation  as  a general  incentive  resulting 
mostly  from  the  motive  of  competition  and  the  fear  of  failure . According  to  author, 
sever^  teachers  claim  that  without  matriculation  exams  the  learning  effort  would 
weaken  significantly  and  he  level  of  high  school  education  would  fall . 
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• The  existence  of  'matriculation  exams  creates  a creates  a certain  uniformity  in  the 
subject  taught  and  in  the  level  of  teaching,  which  institutions  of  higher  education  in 
Israel  greatly  rely  on . Abolishing  the  matriculation  exams  would  force  them  to  set  up 
a system  of  testing  knowledge  for  selection,  in  order  to  guarantee  at  least  the  minimal 
level  that  require . 

• Matriculation  exam  grades  are  preferable  to  he  students  receive  from  their  teachers 
for  the  following  reasons  : a-  the  grades  are  based  on  exams  built  better  than  those  of 
the  average  teacher;  b-  matriculation  exams  do  not  have  the  subjective  elements  and 
do  not  involve  the  various  pressures  exerted  on  teachers  giving  to  their  own  students . 

Negative  aspects 

• Some  students  will  not  prepare  for  the  matriculation  exams  by  trying  to  understand 
the  material,  but  will  be  content  with  a superficial  command,  with  the  sole  aim  of 
getting  a high  grade  . Teachers  may  cooperate  with  and  enforce  this  utilitarian 
attitude . 

• The  regular  matriculation  exam  questionnaires  in  use  "punish^'  creative  students, 
since  they  are  mostly  based  on  memorizing  and  repeating  as  accurately  as  possible 
what  the  teacher  or  book  says . Matriculation  exams  compel  the  students  and  their 
teachers  to  adhere  to  the  syllabus;  they  carmot  expand  or  deepen  their  studies  or  be 
creative  in  the  areas  they  find  interest  in . 

• As  regards  motivation,  teachers  are  concerned  that  students  should  deal  with  the 
material  out  of  intrinsic  curiosity  and  interest,  and  not  out  of  fear  of  failure  or  out  of 
competitiveness  . Extrinsic  motivation,  such  as  that  attributed  to  matriculation  exams, 
is  ^ort  term  by  nature  . Moreover,  in  the  long  term,  it  may  create  antagonism 
towards  the  study  material  . It  is  preferable  to  create  a freer  and  more  open 
atmosphere  in  classes,  an  atmosphere  in  which  learning  occurs  out  of  intrinsic 
interest. 

• Exams  cause  emotional  stress,  anxiety  and  unease . 

• Matriculation  tests  put  pressure  on  teachers  as  well,  the  matriculation  grades  being  an 
indirect  indicator  of  their  success  in  teaching . 

• The  great  importance  attributed  to  matriculation  exams  by  students  and  parents  may 
lead  to  cheating . 

• Organizing  all  the  elements  of  the  matriculation  exams-writing  the  questionnaires, 
administering  and  grading  the  exams-is  a very  complicated  and  costly  process . 
Abolishing  the  exams  would  produce  great  savings  in  manpower  and  budget . 

• Matriculation  exams  are  often  deficient  in  validity  in  reUability . 

• Matriculation  exams  have  a broad  social-selective  significance  which  enforces 
ethnic  and  social  gaps . 
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From  out  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  Israeli  high-school  system,  and  fi-omour 
studies  of  the  research  carried  out  on  these  issues  in  Israel  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  a need  for  a more  meaningful  change  in  the  format  of 
matriculation  exams  in  Israel,  and  that  the  latest  reform  proposed  in  1994,  which  we  will 
further  expand  on,  does  suggest  some  far-reaching  changes . The  reasons  that  have  led  us 
to  consolidate  our  position  on  the  necessity  for  changing  the  existent  format  of 
matriculation  exams  stem  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  external 
matriculation  exams  are  actually  not  carried  into  practice,  and  do  not  achieve  the  goals 
expected  of  them . Furthermore,  the  proposed  change  will  allow  for  variety  in  teaching 
learning  and  assessment  methods . 

The  following  are  a few  sources  that  support  these  claims  : 

The  matriculation  exam  as  a tool  to  predict  success  in  higher  academic  studies 

Shapira  and  Etzioni  (1973)  foimd  that  the  validity  of  the  matriculation  exams  in 
predicting  achievements  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  study  at  the  Tel  Aviv  University 
is  very  low  (r=28) . They  also  showed  that  the  maximum  validity  could  be  found  at  the 
Faculty  of  Natural  Sciences,  whereas  at  the  Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  and  Humanities 
the  validity  was  comparatively  low  . The  authors  explain  these  differences  by  showing 
that  the  learning  methods  in  Natural  Sciences  are  more  similar  to  those  used  in  high 
school  . It  is  familiar  knowledge  that  the  methods  used  in  teaching  natural  sciences  at 
high  school  combine  research,  laboratory  experiments,  individual  and  tp.am  work,  thus 
also  employing  a wider  variety  of  assessment  methods . All  these  contribute  to  creating  a 
more  independent  and  responsible  learner  who  succeeds  better  in  cooping  with 
assigrunents  he  gets  at  University  . Based  on  these  facts  and  on  the  above  - mentioned 
research  data,  we  can  conclude  that  more  attention  should  be  paid  in  high  school  to 
varying  teaching  and  assessment  methods  - which  is  very  difficult  to  achieve  with  he 
current  format  of  the  matriculation  exams . 

Perlberg  and  Israeli  (1980),  in  their  article  entitled  "Predicting  Success  at  Shufying 

in  the  Techmon  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  high  school  final  grades,  which  form 
50%  of  the  matriculation  grade  and  are  given  by  teachers,  are  no  less  valid  nr  maybe 
even  better  indicators  of  future  success  than  the  matriculation  exam  result . This  finding 
encourages  and  enforces  the  view  the  ongoingassessment  based  on  a continuous  learning 
process  contributes  to  fulfilling  the  potential  of  the  learners,  as  it  is  reflected  in  their 
academic  studies . 

Ben  Shachar  and  Beller  (1980)  show  that  the  validity  of  the  Israeli  matriculation  in 
predicting  future  performance  is  significantly  lower  (between  0.28  and  0.41)  than  the 
validity  of  the  high  school  grades  in  the  USA  (0.55) . 

The  authors  of  the  research  point  out  that  this  result  is  somewhat  surmising,  since  it 
would  have  been  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Israeli  matriculation  exam,  which  is 
relatively  standardized,  would  be  more  valid  in  predicting  future  success  than  the 
American  high  school  grads,  where  there  is  no  attempt  to  standardize  on  a national  scale. 

In  our  opinion,  these  findings  result  from  the  fact  that  without  an  external 
matriculation  exam  (as  in  the  case  of  the  USA),  which  greatly  limits  teaching  and 
learning  methods,  the  school  can  prepare  its  graduates  to  cope  with  the  requirements  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  such  as  developing  an  independent  learner,  learners 
sharing  responsibility  for  their  studies,  team  work,  and  the  use  of  data  banks . 
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The  reliability  and  the  validity  of  matriculation  exams 

Pilliner  (1961),  Or  (1963),  Zak  (1977)  point  to  the  low  level  of  reliability  and  low 
predictive  validity  of  matriculation  exams  in  Israel . 

Ben  Shachar  Borenstein  (1979),  and  Ben  Shachar  and  Greenpeter  (1979)  prepared 
different  statistical  analyses  of  the  matriculation  exam  grads  in  the  main  subjects  and 
determined  the  examiners  grading  reliability  (each  exam  is  graded  separately  by  two 
examiners) . Only  in  Matli  and  English  did  they  find  an  adequate  degree  of  reliabihty  . In 
the  other  subjects  different  degrees  of  reliability  were  found,  all  of  which  were  lower 
than  desirable . 

In  their  of  the  reliability  of  the  matriculation  grades,  Nevo  and  Ben  Shacher  (1985) 
found  that  the  degree  of  reliability  of  the  grading  done  by  two  examiners  was  in  general 
acceptable  when  compared  to  other  places  in  the  world,  but  in  a few  subjects  it  was  not 
satisfactory  . They  also  found  instances  of  deviation  from  the  grading  instructions  in  all 
subjects  by  10%  - 15%  of  the  examiners . 

The  ability  matriculation  exams  to  serve  as  a tool  for  evaluating  the  quality  of 
teaching 

Essen  and  Bernstein  (1958)  show  that  formulating  teaching  goals,  choosing  the 
method  and  content  of  learning  as  well  as  the  assessment  of  achievements  must  all  form 
one  complete  whole . The  goals  of  the  curriculum  must  be  defined  explicitly  and  clearly, 
so  that  the  material  to  be  studied  and  he  methods  should  result  from  them . The  authors 
point  out  that  in  Israel  there  is  usually  no  adequate  mutual  relationship  between  the 
teaching  goals,  the  syllabus  and  the  methods  of  assessing  achievements . 

Although  this  research  was  carried  out  a few  decades  ago,  its  results  are  still  relevant 
today,  since  we  have  not  yet  found  the  way  to  create  this  mutual  relationship  between  the 
methods  of  assessment  and  the  teaching  - learning  processes . 

In  his  “Matriculation  Exams  and  Possible  Alternatives”,  Bentowitz  (1980)  mentions 
the  doubtful  effect  of  the  matriculation  exams  on  the  teachers . “They  deprive  the  teacher 
of  initiative  and  creativity  in  choosing  the  material  to  be  taught,  which  might  awaken  the 
interest  of  the  students  and  guide  them  towards  independent  thinking  and  creating  a 
world  outlook . They  also  frustrate  the  teacher’s  efforts  to  inculcate  values 

Relying  on  grades  given  by  the  school  would  develop  the  school’s  programs  in 
accord^ce  with  its  abilities  and  the  wishes  of  the  teachers  and  the  parents,  without  being 
restricted  by  programs  dictated  ftom  above  . Teachers  would  be  allowed  to  use  their 
initiative  and  creativity;  they  would  be  able  to  vary  the  contents  of  their  teaching,  their 
teaching  methods  and  suit  them  to  their  students . 

Matriculation  exams  as  a tool  of  encouraging  motivation 

McGraw  & McCullers  (1979)  found  that  the  attempt  to  reward  the  subjects  of 
learning  by  means  of  an  extrinsic  reward  makes  intellectual  activities  rigid  and  distracts 
them  fiom  the  main  purposes  of  learning . On  the  other  hand,  stressing  the  aspects  of 
“wliat”  and  “how”  tlie  student  learns  improve  learning . Sometliing  very  occurs  in  Israel 
in  all  that  is  connected  to  the  matriculation  exams . In  their  current  format  these  exams 
constitute  extrinsic  reward,  and  as  such  they  do  not  enable  the  student  to  focus  on  the 
teaching  goals,  do  not  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  independent  learner,  and 
eventually  have  a detrimental  effect  on  the  achievements  of  the  student . The  method 
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investigated  in  this  research,  however,  will  allow  the  development  of  the  student’s 
intrinsic  motivation  and  focus  on  the  learning  processes . 

Jonson  & Jonson  (1985)  define  motivation  “as  the  degree  to  which  the  students 
invest  in  order  to  reach  learning  achievements  in  areas  that  they  perceive  as  meaningful 
and  worthwhile  for  them”  . The  question  is  what  are  the  requii^  conditions  that  would 
make  the  student  perceive  a certain  subject  as  meaninghil  and  worthwhile  for  him/her? 
In  our  opinion,  first  of  all  and  regardless  of  the  subject  of  learning,  we  should  be 
concerned  with  creating  conditions  that  will  encourage  the  student’s  involvement  in  the 
teaching  - process . 

Decisions  concerning  learning  issues,  such  as:  what  are  the  goals  of  learning,  what  is 
tlie  most  meaningful  and  effective  methods  of  teaching  for  tlie  learner  to  achieve  those 
goals,  what  is  the  assessment  method  that  will  enable  the  learner  to  demonstrate  in  the 
best  way  the  knowledge  that  he/she  has  acquired  and  even  decisions  concerning  the 
scope  of  the  curriculum  and  finding  authentic  assignments  that  are  meaningful  to  the 
learner,  all  of  which  will  lead  to  students  involvement  and  responsibility  for  learning 
and,  as  result,  to  their  perceiving  the  subject  of  study  as  meaningful  and  worthwhile  for 
them . 

This  study  will  reflect  aspects  that  point  to  the  degree  of  the  student’s  involvement  in 
tlie  teaching  - learning  processes,  and  we  will  be  able  to  point  to  their  contribution  to  the 
student’s  motivation . 

Freedman  (1967),  Jonson  (1980)  point  out  that  most  of  students  motivation  is 
influenced  by  their  peers  . This  aspect  will  also  find  expression  in  this  study,  since  the 
central  process  deals  with  varying  tlie  teacliing  and  assessment  methods,  one  of  which 
being  group  work  and  peer  assessment . 

Como  & Rohrkemper  (1985)  deal  with  the  issue  of  intrinsic  motivation,  which 
means  that  learners  self  - monitor  their  own  learning  process  . They  indicate  two 
elements  of  intrinsic  motivation  to  learning:  individual  responsibility  and  ability . The 
authors  show  that  there  is  still  much  to  learn  about  the  intrinsic  motivation  of  the  student 
in  class  . They  hope  that  the  intrinsic  motivation  of  researchers  and  educators  will  lead 
them  to  lead  them  to  deal  with  these  issues  . 

Varying  teaching,  learning  and  assessment  methods 

The  need  for  varying  the  methods  of  teaching,  learning  and  assessment  arises  from 
the  educational  - psychological  view  the  maintains  that  human  beings  have  different 
abilities  in  different  fields . Students  will  better  be  able  to  express  their  different  abiUties 
and  styles  if  school  opens  before  them  a variety  of  learning  methods  and  does  not  assess 
their  achievements  according  to  the  same  criteria . Many  psychologists  and  educators  are 
studying  these  issues  both  in  Israel  and  in  other  countries . 

In  his  book  entitled  “Several  httelligence's”  . Gardner  (1996)  condemns  the  teaching 
method  currently  common  in  the  USA  which  he  calls  “the  identical  approach”,  and 
which  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  people’s  minds  can  be  assess^  in  a one- 
dimensional way  . According  to  this  approach,  each  and  every  student  is  required  to 
know  a series  of  facts,  which  they  are  tested  on  by  means  of  regular  paper  and  pencil 
tests  out  of  a selection  of  IQ  and  SAT  tests.  By  contrast  with  this  approach,  Gardner 
presents  an  alternative  vision,  which  is  based  on  a radically  different  outlook  about 
thinking  and  about  the  mind,  and  which  produces  a completely  different  approach  to 
school  . This  is  tlie  pluralistic  approach  to  the  human  spirit,  which  recognizes  the  fact 
that  people  have  differcognitive  powers  and  therefore  intelligence  cannot  be  measured  in 
a one-dimensional  w^  . According  to  Gardner,  intelligence  “the  abihly  to  solve 


problems  or  create  products  that  one  or  several  cultural  or  community  frameworks  find 
valuable” . 

According  to  this  approach,  there  are  seven  intelligences  : Musical,  Corporal  - 
movement.  Logical  - mathematical.  Linguistic,  Inter-  personal . Gardner  calls  schools 
that  take  into  consideration  the  existence  of  multiple  intelligences  “schools  focused  on 
the  individual”  . These  schools  will  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  each  student  has 
different  measure  of  each  of  the  seven  intelligences . In  order  for  each  student  to  be  able 
to  express  his/her  strongest  skills,  the  methods  of  teaching  and  assessment  must  be 
varied  . Gardner  considers  assessment  very  important,  since  in  his  words  “we  have  let 
the  tail  of  tests  wag  the  dog,  which  is  the  curriculum”  . 

In  Israel,  the  situation  is  very  similar,  especially  as  regards  the  matriculation  exams 
and  their  effect  on  teaching  . Hie  project  accompanied  by  this  study  allows  schools  to 
focus  more  on  the  individual,  in  order  to  enable  individuals  to  present  their  knowledge  in 
a variety  of  ways  that  reflect  the  different  above  - mentioned  intelligences  . The 
“portfolio”,  which  in  this  project  constitutes  one  of  the  central  methods  of  assessment, 
and  which  we  will  elaborate  on  later,  is  a good  example  for  this  ^proach . 

Birenboim  (1995)  shows  that  “the  current  decade  is  characterized  by  increasing 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  assessment  in  designing  curricula  and  methods  of 
teaching  and  learning,  as  well  as  in  the  wide  variety  of  forms  of  assessment”  . The 
widespread  term  in  recent  years  in  the  Western  worl^  and  especially  in  the  U.S.  with 
regards  to  assessment  of  achievements  is  alternative  assessment,  including  terms  like 
performance  assessment,  hands-on  assessment,  direct  assessment,  balanced  assessment, 
assessment  anchored  in  teaching,  authentic  assigrunents,  portfolio  and  others . 

The  principles  of  alternative  assessment  include  the  following  goals;  assessment  that 
creates  motivation,  assessment  of  processes,  assessment  carried  out  together  with 
learning,  a process  that  encourages  intersciplnary  leaning,  the  leaner  sharing  the 
responsibiUty  for  learning,  assessment  that  includes  reflective  tliinking . Sizer  (1992), 
one  of  the  world’s  leading  figures  in  developing  the  modem  high  school  based  on 
alternative  assessment,  claims  that  schools  do  not  prepare  their  students  properly  for  life 
and  coping  in  the  modem  world,  and  therefore  they  have  to  undergo  essential  change . 

The  proposed  study 

The  project  that  this  study  is  based  on  took  shape  during  1994,  after  having  received 
the  recommendations  of  the  “Ben  Peretz”  corrunittee  . The  later  were  published  in  a 
report  called  “Matriculation  2000”  (1994).  Partial  appUcation  of  the  project  began  in 
22  schools,  in  September  1995  (a  more  detailed  description  of  the  project  will  follow) . 

The  reconunendations  of  the  “Ben  Peretz”  corrunittee  refer  to  both  pedagogical  and 
social  aspects . 

Here  are  a few  quotations  from  the  corrunittee  report  on  these  issues  ; 

Pedagogical  aspects 

• '^e  basic  assumption  underlying  the  reconunendations  of  the  corrunittee  is  that 
there  is  a strong  intercormection  between  the  methods  of  assessing  achievements,  and 
the  teaching  methods  and  the  ways  of  learning . The  variation  of  teaching  depends  to 
a great  extent  on  adapting  the  assessment  methods  to  the  variety  of  teaching  methods, 
by  means  of  bringing  the  assessment  closer  to  the  learning,  by  transferring  most  of  it 
to  the  jiuisdiction  of  schools”  (pp.  11-12). 
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• ^*1116  committee  feels  that  the  cunent  exams  do  not  afford  opportunity  for  adequate 
expression  of  the  depth  and  creativity  of  learning,  and  they  even  cause  heavy 
pressure  on  students  and  teachers”  (p.  12) . 

• "The  recommendations  of  the  committee  are  meant  to  create  a pedagogical  and 
organizational  infrastructure  that  will  make  possible  the  gradual  development  of 
valid  and  reliable  school  assessment,  which  will  be  as  valuable  as  the  national 
assessment”  (p.  12) . 

® "One  of  the  aspects  of  strengtliening  tlie  assessment  done  by  schools,  in  general,  is 
introducing  a sequence  of  ongoing  assessment  which  combines  tests  with  methods  of 
alternative  assessment  such  sd  writing  research  papers,  carrying  out  project,  editing 
portfolios,  etc.”  (p.  12) . 

• The  committee  feels  that  the  high  school  system  should  deal  with  the  issue  of 
varying  teaching  and  improving  learning  and  adapting  the  ways  of  assessing 
achievements  to  this  move  . 

Social  aspects 

• *The  main  point  that  guided  the  considerations  of  the  committee  while  they  were 
working  on  their  recommendations  was  that  full  school  education  is  meant  as  far  as 
possible  for  all  youngsters  in  every  school  year,  and  therefore  on  should  strive  to 
reach  a ratio  of  100% . The  committee  feels  that  a situation  where  more  than  half  of 
the  youngsters  of  a certain  age  group  are  not  entitled  to  a matriculation  certificate  is 
unacceptable”  (p.  13) . 

There  have  always  been  those  who  are  in  favor  of  a national  examination  system,  and 
those  who  are  against  it  and  suggest  entrusting  the  assessment  of  achievements  to 
schools  . The  Ben  Peretz  committee  supports  combining  the  national  exams  with 
assessment  by  the  school  “There  will  be  3-4  national  matriculation  exams,  together  with 
school  assessments  which  will  be  of  equal  value”  . Enabling  tlie  schools  to  assess  their 
students  in  some  subjects  without  matriculation  exams  results  from  the  assumption  that 
this  will  have  a beneficial  effect  on  different  aspects  connected  to  teaching,  learning  and 
assessment  in  high  school . These  issues  are  extremely  important  and  fundamental,  and 
constitute,  in  face,  tlie  very  chore  of  educational  work  in  schools. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  1994/95  school  year,  the  Ministry  of  Education  pinpointed  22 
schools  throughout  the  country,  which  become  the  pilot  schools  for  applying  the 
recommendations  of  the  Ben  Petrtz  committee . In  the  pamphlet  called  “The  Project  of 
22  Schools  - Matriculation  2000”  (1995),  the  authors  describe  the  considerations  that 
gmded  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  its  choice  of  schools  : representation  of  all  sections 
of  the  educational  system  (general/religious/Druse/Arab),  diversification  of  the  student 
population  (more  and  less  affluent),  geographical  diversity  (north/center/south  of  the 
country)  . Each  of  these  schools  was  given  the  possibility  of  choosing  up  to  three 
subjects  which  tlie  students  will  not  have  to  be  tested  on  it  an  external  matriculation 
exam,  and  in  which  the  grads  will  be  given  by  their  teachers  tlirough  ongoing  school 
assessment  . This  will  enable  the  teachers  to  change  and  vary  their  teaching  methods  and 
to  adapt  alternative  assessment  methods  that  fit  them . Tlie  Israeh  Ministry  of  Education 
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accompanies  this  project  with  extensive  professional  support  both  from  senior  officials 
from  the  Ministry  and  from  the  suitable  academic  staff . 

The  study  and  its  importance 

The  importance  of  the  study  consists  in  its  providing  information  about  the  effect  of 
assessment  on  the  teaching  and  learning  process,  with  regards  to  two  different 
assessment  methods : 

a)  the  currently  used  methods,  according  to  which  the  final  grade  is  made  up  of  the 
end-of-the-year  grade  given  by  the  teacher  (50%)  and  the  grade  of  the  matriculation 
exam  (50^ . This  method  forces  the  teachers  to  adhere  more  to  the  structure  of  the 
external  exam . 

b)  the  suggested  methods,  according  to  which  the  final  grade  will  be  based  only  on 
ongoing  school  assessment  . This  method  allows  teachers  to  vary  teaching  and 
learning  methods,  and  to  choose  suitable  varied  and  innovative  assessment  methods. 

The  questions  tliat  will  be  examined  are  as  follows  : 

a)  To  what  extent  were  diverse  assessment,  learning  and  teacliing  methods  used? 

b)  To  what  extent  did  the  students’  motivation  to  learn  and  the  teachers’  motivation  to 
teach  increase? 

c)  What  were  the  clianges  tliat  occurred  in  the  work  of  the  teacher  teams? 

d) To  what  extent  did  the  students’  involvement  and  responsibility  in  the  teaching - 
learning  process  increase? 

In  the  future,  we  might  also  deal  with  the  question  of  tlie  validity  of  school 
assessment  in  predict  the  success  of  the  graduates  in  institutions  of  liigher  education  and 
in  tlie  way  they  will  otlierwise  function  in  society . We  will  be  able  to  attribute  these 
achievements  to  the  findings  that  will  be  received  concerning  tlie  students’  motivation 
and  the  extent  of  tlieir  responsibility  in  tlie  teaching  -learning  process . 

The  study  related  to  three  schools  out  of  the  22  includ^  in  tlie  project,  and  also  to 
tliree  additional  schools  which  constitute  the  control  group . The  study  is  designed  so 
tliat  there  are  two  control  groups . One  is  within  each  of  tlie  schools  that  participate  in 
tlie  project,  and  its  purpose  is  to  check  the  effect  of  the  project  carried  out  in  certain 
subjects  on  other  subjects,  on  other  teacher  teams  and  on  school  atmosphere  in  general . 

The  second  control  group  includes  schools  that  do  not  participate  in  the  project,  and 
its  purpoK  is  to  check  differences  in  productivity  between  schools  that  participate  in  the 
project  and  those  that  do  not . The  study  deals  with  students  who  were  studying  in  the 
10th  grade  in  the  1995/96  school  year  and  includes  botli  humanities  and  science . 

Date  will  be  collected  at  two  times,  with  an  interval  of  a year  between  them,  by 
means  of:  questionnaires  answered  by  students,  teachers  and  librarians,  class 
observation,  structured  interviews  with  people  who  have  central  roles  in  the  project . 
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Partial  results 


The  result  the  statistical  analyses  were  based  on  were  gathered  from  three  groups  of 
teachers  : teachers  who  participated  intheproject(thestudy  group),  teachers  who  did 
not  participate  in  the  project,  but  taught  in  schools  that  did  (control  group  a),  and 
teachers  who  taught  in  schools  that  had  no  coimection  with  the  project  (control  group  b) . 
Each  of  the  above  - mentioned  group  munbered  26-27  teachers,  some  of  whom  taught 
science  subjects  and  others  humanities . 

The  teachers  were  asked  to  respond  to  questionnaires,  some  of  which  dealt  with  the 
teachers  (variation  of  teaching  and  ev^uation  methods,  team  work,  teachers’ 
motivation),  and  other  dealt  with  students  (their  involvement  and  responsibility  in  the 
learning  processes  and  the  school  climate) . This  analysis  deals  only  with  the  results  that 
were  received  from  the  teachers  during  their  first  year  of  work  in  the  project . 

Means,  SD’s  and  their  graphic  representation  appear  in  Table  1 and  Figure  1.  Table  2 
and  3 contain  the  summary  tables  for  ANOVAS  carried  out  for  control  groups  and  b 
respectively . 


Means  and  SD’s  for  pro. 


Table  (1) 


Study  Group 

Control  Group 

a 

Control  Group 

b 

Hum.** 

Total 

Scie.* 

Hum.** 

Total 

Scie* 

Hum.** 

Total 

Variation  of 

Mean 

3.38 

3.24 

3.30 

2.87 

3.00 

2.94 

3.05 

2.85 

2.91 

teaching  and 

SD 

(.32) 

(.49) 

(.42) 

(.50) 

(.56) 

(.53) 

(.33) 

(.54) 

(.49) 

evaluating 

methods 

N 

12 

14 

26 

13 

14 

27 

8 

18 

26 

Team  Work 

Mean 

4.19 

3.77 

3.96 

3.34 

3.30 

3.32 

3.54 

3.40 

3.44 

SD 

(.26) 

(.50) 

(.46) 

(.63) 

(.58) 

(.59) 

(.44) 

(.62) 

(.56) 

N 

12 

14 

26 

13 

14 

27 

8 

18 

26 

Involvement 

Mean 

3.18 

3.20 

3.19 

2.83 

2.70 

2.76 

3.07 

2.98 

3.01 

and 

SD 

(.49) 

(.41) 

(.44) 

(.57) 

(.63) 

(.59) 

(.42) 

(.66) 

(.59) 

responsibility 
of  students 

N 

12 

14 

26 

13 

14 

27 

8 

18 

26 

School 

Mean 

3.81 

3.82 

3.81 

3.37 

3.49 

3.43 

3.52 

3.62 

3.59 

Climate 

SD 

(.44) 

(.38) 

(.40) 

(.65) 

(.40) 

(.53) 

(.30) 

(.55)  ' 

(.48) 

N 

12 

14 

26 

13 

14 

27 

8 

18 

26 

Motivation  of 

Mean 

4.11 

4.10 

4.11 

3.80 

3.87 

3.84 

4.08 

4.00 

4.02 

teachers 

SD 

(.45) 

(.49) 

(.46) 

(.67) 

(.67) 

(.66) 

(.34) 

(.40) 

(.38) 

N 

12 

14 

26 

13 

14 

27 

8 

18 

26 

* Science 
**  Humanities 
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Figure  (1) 

Means  of  Study  and  Control  Groups  a and  b 


■ Control  Group  b ESI  Contorl  Group  a □ Study 


Variation  of 

Team  Work- 

Involvement 

School 

Motivation  of 

Teaching  and 

a,b 

and 

Climate-a 

Teaches 

Evaluating 

Responsibility 

Methods-a,b 

of  Students-a 

a-  Significant  differences  between  the  study  group  and  the  control  group  in  the  project, 
b-  Significant  differences  between  the  study  group  and  the  control  group  not  in  the 
project. 
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Table  (2) 

Summary  table  for  ANOVA  carried  out  for  control  group  a . 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.00 

1 

.00 

.00 

.987 

C (Group  study/control 

1.87 

1 

1.87 

8.09 

.006 

BC 

.24 

1 

.24 

1.04 

.313 

Within  cell  (exp.  Error) 

11.34 

49 

.23 

1.26 

.296 

Total 

13.45 

52 

Team  ^ 

i¥ork 

Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.70 

1 

.70 

2.63 

.111 

C (Group  study/control 

5.79 

1 

5.79 

21.59 

.000 

BC 

.49 

1 

.49 

1.84 

.180 

Within  cell  (exp.  Error) 

13.14 

49 

.27 

1.26 

.296 

Total 

20.12 

52 

School  Climate 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.05 

1 

.05 

.23 

.630 

C (Group  study/control 

1.93 

1 

1.93 

8.48 

.005 

BC 

.04 

' 1 ' 

.04 

.16 

.690 

Within  cell  (exp.  Error) 

11.14 

49 

.23 

1.26 

.296 

Total 

13.16 

52 

Involvement  and  Responsibility  of  Students 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.33 

1 

.33 

.12 

.733 

C (Group  study/control 

2.39 

1 

2.39 

8.46 

.005 

BC 

.07 

1 

.07 

.23 

.630 

Within  cell  (exp.  Error) 

13.87 

49 

.28 

1.26 

.296 

Total 

16.66 

52 

Motivation  of  Teachers 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.02 

1 

.02 

.05 

.828 

C (Group  study/control 

.96 

1 

.96 

2.83 

.099 

BC 

.02 

1 

.02 

.06 

.806 

Within  cell  (exp.  Error) 

16.70 

49 

.34 

1.26 

.296 

Total 

17.7 

52 

w i044 


Table  (3) 

Summary  table  for  ANOVA  carried  out  for  control  group  b . 
Variation  of  Teaching  and  Ev^uating  Methods 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.35 

1 

.35 

1.69 

.199 

C (Group  study/control) 

1.56 

1 

1.56 

7.60 

.008 

BC 

.01 

1 

.01 

.06 

.799 

Within  cell  (exp.  error) 

9.85 

48 

.20 

.34 

.888 

Total 

11.77 

51 

Team  Work 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.95 

1 

.95 

3.85 

.056 

C (Group  study/control) 

3.17 

1 

3.17 

12.61 

.001 

BC 

.24 

1 

.24 

.98 

.327 

Within  cell  (exp.  error) 

11.86 

48 

.25 

.34 

.888 

Total 

20.12 

51 

School C 

limate 

Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.03 

1 

.03 

.17 

.683 

C (Group  study/control 

.72 

1 

.72 

3.55 

.066 

BC 

.02 

1 

.02 

.10 

.746 

Within  cell  (exp.  error) 

9.75 

48 

.2 

.34 

.888 

Total 

10.52 

51 

Involvement  and  Responsibility  of  Students 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.01 

1 

.01 

.05 

.822 

C (Group  study/control 

.33 

1 

.33 

1.17 

.284 

BC 

.04 

1 

.04 

.13 

.720 

Within  cell  (exp.  error) 

13.44 

48 

.28 

.34 

.888 

Total 

13.82 

51 

Motivation  of  Teachers 


Source  of  variation 

SS 

df 

MS 

F 

P 

B (Stream  - humanities  /Science) 

.02 

1 

.02 

.11 

.745 

C (Group  study/control 

.05 

1 

.05 

.30 

.586 

BC 

.01 

1 

.01 

.08 

.773 

Within  cell  (exp.  error) 

8.86 

48 

.18 

.34 

.888 

Total 

8.94 

51 
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DISCUSSION  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

T^e  data  show  clearly  that  the  means  for  the  study  group,  both  in  science  subjects 
and  in  humanities,  are  higher  in  all  the  dependent  variables  tlm  the  means  for  the  two 
control  groups  . We  should,  however,  examine  the  differences  between  the  results 
received  for  each  of  the  control  groups . 

Tlie  differences  in  a larger  number  of  variables  were  between  the  study  group  and  the 
control  group  which  contained  teachers  in  schools  tlmt  participated  in  the  (control  group 
a),  whereas  the  differences  between  the  study  group  and  the  second  control  group,  which 
consisted  of  teachers  from  schools  that  did  not  belong  to  the  project  (control  group  b), 
appeared  in  a smaller  number  of  variables . 

The  comparison  between  the  study  group  and  control  group  a shows  that  expect 
for  the  variable  of  teachers’  motivation,  in  which  no  significant  difference  was  foimd 
between  the  study  group  and  the  control  group  and  both  were  high  (x=4. 1 1 out  of  5 for 
the  study  group,  and  x=3.84  out  of  5 for  the  control  group),  in  all  the  other  variables 
(variation  of  teaching  and  evaluating  methods,  team  work,  student  responsibility  airi 
involvement  in  the  learning  process)  there  were  significant  difference  in  favor  of  the 
study  group . 

The  data  presented  for  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  project,  even  in  its  initial 
stages,  had  a positive  influence  on  each  of  the  dependent  variables  that  were  checked . It 
is  possible  that  the  difference  in  the  variable  of  motivation  was  not  significant  at  this 
stage,  since  in  the  schools  that  joined  the  project  voluntarily,  motivation  was  high 
anyway,  and  the  change  in  motivation  is  a process  that  requires  a longer  time . This 
conjecture  will  be  checked  during  the  second  year  of  the  project . 

comparison  between  the  study  group  b shows  that  here  too  there  are 
significant  differences  in  favor  of  the  study  group,  ^though  meaningful  differences  were 
received  only  for  the  two  variables  of  variation  of  teaching  and  evaluating  methods  and 
team  work,  which  are  variables  that  the  project  could  affect  sooner  and  more  directly . 

Tlie  comparison  of  the  results  received  so  far  between  the  study  group  and  the  two 
control  groups  shows  that  the  variables  ; variation  of  teaching  and  evaluating  methods 
and  team  work,  were  influenced  considerably,  and  a significant  difference  was  found  in 
favor  of  the  study  group,  when  compared  to  both  control  group . From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  teachers,  these  two  variables  are  extremely  meaningful  in  the  project,  since  they 
deal  with  the  very  essence  of  the  educational  activity  in  teachers’ work  both  with  then- 
colleagues  and  with  students  . These  results  corroborate  the  reports  received  from  the 
three  coordinators  in  the  schools  that  participated  in  the  project . 

As  far  as  variation  of  teaching  and  evaluating  methods  is  concerned,  all  three 
project  coordinators  reported  a significant  improvement . Here  are  some  examples  of  the 
coor  descriptions  : efficient  use  of  portfolios,  group  teaching,  use  of  overhead 
projectors,  scientific  movies,  study  trips,  increased  use  of  laboratories,  development  of 
study  centers  according  to  subjects,  exposure  to  new  software,  wide  use  of  worksheets, 
use  of  the  Jigsaw  method  and  peer  teaching . 

Concerning  team  work,  all  three  coordinators  reported  a significant  improvement . 
For  example,  more  meetings  were  held,  suggestions  were  made  for  work  in  class, 
s^ondaiy  teams  were  created  which  specialized  in  sub-subjects,  the  teachers  planned  to 
divide  the  work  load  among  them . The  results  presented  so  far  demonstrate  the  effect  of 
tlie  project  from  the  teachers’  point  of  view.  At  a later  stage,  we  shall  see  how  the 
students  view  the  effect  of  the  project . 
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APPLYING  THE  PEDAGOGICAL  CYBERNETIC 

[SUPPORT  FOR  THE  TRAINING  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  PERSONAL] 


Yolanda  Sanchez  Sandoval 
Instructor  of  Education  in  Pedagogy 
Mexico 


INTRODUCTION 

Educational  technology  has  opened  up  for  the  teaching  professional  a new  world  of 
innovation  and  creativity  which  lend  support  to  the  pursuit  of  the  alltaimnent  of  human 
excellence  . As  direct  agents  of  education  we  have  as  our  end  purpose  the  promotion  of 
active  learning  in  our  students . 

The  intervention  of  tlie  professional  teacher  trainer  is  considered  as  an  instrumental  - 
operative  ideal  so  that  the  student  may  acquire  significant  and  relevant  knowledge  with 
the  purpose  of  comprehending  the  reality  of  his  surrounding  environment . 

Stmcture  of  the  present  work  comprises  four  parts : 

1)  Situational  Analysis 

2)  Needs  Assessment 

3)  Solution  Alternatives 

4)  Didactic  and  Methodological  Recommendations 

The  proposed  strategies,  the  curricular  model  and  the  elaboration  of  cybernetic 
models  applied  to  the  pedagogy  provided  the  educator  / researcher  with  an  infinite  range 
of  innovation  within  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  program . Creativity  will  be 
essential  in  arriving  at  a critical  analysis  of  its  planning  . 

I hope  the  experiences  and  strategies  presented,  serve  as  a model  in  different  regions 
of  the  world  in  order  to  integrate  innovative  technologies  which  science  has  provided  to 
us . 

Throughout  the  years,  education  in  om  country  has  passed  through  different 
pedagogical  currents;  the  Mexican  Government  has  always  concerned  itself  with  the 
notion  that  education  should  regain  the  place  it  once  help,  under  the  enhancement  of  our 
great  pedagogues  during  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Rural  Mexican  School . The  present 
Government  guided  by  the  president  of  the  republic  Ernesto  Zedillo  Ponce  De  Leon,  has 
committed  itself  to  a new  organization,  an  authentic  educational  federaUsm;  "The 
National  Accord  for  Modernization  of  Basic  Education". 

In  the  Accord,  three  fundamental  strands  will  be  followed  in  basic  and  Normal 
Education : 

a)  Reorganization  of  tlie  Educational  System. 

b)  Reformulation  of  Content  and  Educational  Materials . 

c)  Social  Revaluation  of  the  Magisterial  Function  . 

Within  this  point  the  formation  of  the  teacher  educator  requires  constant  and 
permanent  pedagogic  innovation  which  will  lead  it  to  discover  new  experiences  in  the 
field  of  learning . 
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The  professor  as  well  as  the  future  teacher  educator  ought  to  challenge  the  obstacles 
and  concentrate  on  the  new  technologies  that  our  changing  world  offers,  with  the  goal  of 
satisfying  the  needs  of  their  educational  environment . 

It  is  urgent  to  define  priories  for  the  development  of  the  Normal  School . As  the  new 
tendencies  of  science  and  technology  underlie  the  theoretical  - practical  aspects,  to 
begin  with,  it  is  essential  that  the  future  teacher  educator  acquire  an  essential  p^gogic 
formation  to  determine  tlie  quality  of  scientific  education . 

Educational  modernization,  the  new  programs,  the  utilization  of  modem  innovative 
technologies  that  are  well  stmctured  and  supported  in  the  different  pedagogic  currents, 
will  never  be  considered  efficient  if  teachers  in  service  and  future  teacher  educators  do 
not  find  themselves  properly  capacitated  to  understand  and  utilize  them . 

The  shufy  in  this  recent  investigation  points  to  detected  problems  in  our  Normal 
School  of  the  Desert  "Profra  . Amina  Madera  Lauterio"  located  in  Cedral,  San  Luis 
Potosl,  Mexico . 

1.  Situational  Analysis 

“The  Program  and  Study  Plan  "which  serves  as  a guide  for  the  training  programs 
teachers  utilized  at  our  educational  level,  outlines  a program  of  eight  semesters  which 
are  completed  in  four  years  of  professional  preparation . Three  years  undergraduate 
study  in  educational  pedagogy  at  the  bachelors  degree  level  are  a prerequisite  to 
completion  of  the  program . 

Among  the  most  important  objectives  for  the  credential  preparation  program  are 
the  following ; 

- To  train  professionals  ready  for  employment  in  the  teaching  field . 

- To  prepare  students  to  undertake  educational  research,  so  that  a positive  attitude 
toward  pedagogic  iimovation  is  exhibited  during  the  teacher's  employment  in  the 
field . 

- To  favor  the  progress  of  integration  and  development  of  the  new  educator  so  that  he 
exercises  his  profession  honorably  and  responsibly  . 

- To  infuse  the  training  program  with  a nationalistic  conviction,  preserving  and 
enriching  the  values  of  culture  which  maintain  our  national  identity . 

- To  provide  a training  program  based  on  the  principles  of  our  political  constitution, 
with  the  goal  of  placing  our  future  teachers  in  a position  of  commitment,  ad  agents 
for  social  change . 

Among  the  expected  outcomes  are  distinguished  the  following : 

a)  To  build  up  the  cultural  heritage  favoring  the  development  of  the  individual  with  the 
purpose  of  achieving  the  goals  outlined  in  Article  3°  of  our  constitution . 

b)  To  be  conscious  the  importance  of  preserving  one's  physical  and  the  mental  well- 
being 

c)  To  make  of  tlie  teaching  practice  and  its  training  role  a systematic  exercise,  based  on 
educational  research  and  what  is  contributed  by  science  and  technology  to  such 
research. 

d)  To  master  culturally  based  content,  the  teaching  of  which  should  be  promoted  among 
the  students . 

e)  To  interact  positively  with  students  and  the  educational  commimity . 
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f)  To  promote  socially  significant  learning,  which  is  creatively,  systematically  and 
innovatively  relevant . 

g)  To  promote  in  students  a critical  and  reflective  attitude  with  respect  to  the 
intellectual,  cultural  and  moral  concerns . 

h)  To  constantly  evaluate  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning,  both  in  group  interaction 
and  individually  achieved  accomplishments . 

The  plan  and  the  program  of  study  bring  together  the  fimdamental  characteristics 
necessaiy  to  achieve  a positive  result  in  our  students . Notwithstanding,  the  following 
needs  have  been  identified  with  of  the  use  the  operational  diagnostic  tool ; 

AREA  "A"  : BASIC 


OPERATIVE  INFORMATION 

Tlie  need  has  been  established  for  information  for  the  adequate  functioning  of  the 
institution  especially  that  information  required  for  decision  making  purpose . Currently, 
such  information  is  provided  for  only  partially  and  sporadically . 

"^e  administration  receives  reports  about  different  activities  and  involves  itself  in 
making  decisions  regarding  problems  that  occur  periodically,  but  such  involvement  is 
rare . 

SOCIAL  NEEDS 

The  social  needs  which  ought  to  be  addressed  have  been  defined  with  quantitative 
precision . Each  school  year  in  service  goals  are  fixed  in  general  form . 

AVAILABLE  RESOURCES 

All  resources  available  to  tlie  institution  liave  been  defined  and  quantified  in  general 
form  but  it  is  not  known  if  all  the  possibilities  of  achieving  the  greatest  benefit  from  the 
available  resources  have  been  explored,  especially  those  which  liave  been  inefficiently 
utilized . 

GENERAL  AND  OPERATIVE  OBJECTIVES 

Mid-term  and  long  term  objectives  are  set  clearly  in  writing  with  positive  results  in 
general  in  all  departments  . Unfortunately,  an  operative  deficiency  exists  in  that,  these 
objectives  are  not  analyzed  or  restructured  for  the  purpose  of  overcoming  deficiencies 
detected  during  each  school  period . 

With  respect  to  the  Teaching  Apprenticeship,  the  objectives  to  reach  each  level  are 
defined  with  quantitative  precision,  but  the  quality  of  these  objectives  is  not  known. 

The  policie  which  norm  the  type  of  desired  growth  have  been  defined,  and  objectives 
to  reach  in  each  department  are  established,  with  only  some  admimstrators  involved  in 
the  general  and  operative  objectives . 

The  general  and  institutional  objectives,  the  goals,  the  laws,  the  regulations,  and  the 
legal  academic  and  administrative  norms  are  not  revised  periodic^ly . 
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AREA”B”:  SUPPLVmG  OF  FUNDS 


INSTRUCTION 

Within  the  school  population  the  minimum  requirements  of  newly  enrolled  students 
are  satisfactorily  fulfilled  . Work  programs  are  organized  in  the  orientation  area  for 
students  as  they  register . But  the  number,  quantity  and  value  of  the  scholarships  that  are 
offered  to  students  in  subsequent  school  years  have  not  been  determined . 

FACULTY  . In  agreement  with  plans  and  program,  the  need  for  teaching  institution 
staff  which  are  trained  to  satisfy  present  and  future  requirements,  there  exist  isolated 
cases  of  career  professors . In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  teacliing  institution  staff  consists 
of  less  educated  teachers  from  the  foundation  of  the  institution . 

Programs  for  training  and  updating  knowledge  of  the  new  programs  of  study  are 
either  unknown  or  not  yet  in  place . 

The  academic  and  economic  conditions  favorable  for  attracting  and  keeping  qualified 
teaching  institution  staff  are  not  provided,  carried  out  or  maintained . 

AREA  "C":  PROCESS 
PROCESS  OF  INVESTIGATION 

The  proposed  goals,  expectations  and  responsibilities  are  unknown  or  not  clearly 
understo^  in  this  department . Research  that  is  in  accordance  with  the  new  programs  is 
not  being  carried  out . The  research  archives  contain  only  information  related  to  current 
projects . No  information  is  contained  about  studies  undertaken  in  other  years . 

It  is  also  been  noticed  that  in  research  undertaken  by  our  students  in  the  8°  semester, 
that  practical,  concrete  solutions  with  productive  results  are  not  obtained . The  focus  of 
the  research  leans  toward  a theoretical  - conceptual  framework . 

COMPLETED  LEARNING 

In  agreement  with  the  aforementioned,  in  most  cases,  the  teaching  which  is  carried 
out  achieves  the  desired  learner  outcomes  in  terms  of  proposed  goals  and  objectives  . 
The  percentage  of  accreditation  for  subject  and  grade  is  adjusted  for  goals  and 
established  norms,  yet  nevertheless  the  "pedagogic  innovations"  proposed  by  our 
students,  fall  far  short  of  possessing  a critical  innovative  and  creative  thinking  process, 
such  as  the  indications  for  the  learner  outcome  would  require,  and  which  would  make 
the  teaching  institution  staff  an  agent  for  change  in  the  society . 

CULTURAL  DIFFUSION 

The  functions  of  the  teaching  institution  staff  are  moving  toward  the  channeling  of 
cultural  content  as  well  as  toward  the  search  for  a solution  to  community  problems,  in 
such  a way  as  contribute  to  the  structurization  and  organization  of  the  country.  It  is 
perceived  that  our  graduates  are  not  prepared  to  find  solutions  to  problems  that  exist  in 
the  rural  communities  . Graduates  always  seek  to  reaUze  their  educational  practice  in  a 
primary  school  as  close  as  possible  to  the  training  institution  . Upon  completion  of 
training,  graduates  possess  in  attitude  of  being  "Licensed  in  Primary  Vacation" . Which 
demands,  for  their  years  of  study,  a better  salary  and  location  in  an  urban  setting . 
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The  institutions  was  created  in  the  decade  of  the  70's,  precisely  so  that  graduates 
would  take  up  ^ts  in  the  rural,  working  class  conununities .( See  the  block  of  subjects 
that  compose  this  career  program.  Annex  B) . 

2.  NEEDS  ASSESSMENT 

In  the  school  course  year  1995- 1996  the  institution  counted  679  students  in  the 
primary  level;  of  these  only  475  were  administered  the  survQ^  which  served  as  a 
guide  to  identify  the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  crisis  generalized  from  the 
institutiotL 

The  survey  was  appUed  to  the  students  of  the  and  8*^  semesters  of 

the  Program  for  Career  Licensing  in  Primary  Education . 

At  present  we  count  706  students  in  the  school  course  19%-97  in  the  level 
primary . 

A)  SOCIOECONOMIC  ASPECT 

The  average  age  of  respondents  who  repUed,  varied  from  18  to  27  years  old . 
The  prevailing  economic  class  in  this  study  is  the  lower-middle  classes,  the 
majority  of  which  are  students  with  scholarships  from  the  State  Government 

B)  Academic  And  Labor  Data 

The  majority  of  students  do  not  work . 

The  mstitution  has  39  professors  (of  which  only  25  were  surveyed)  ; 5 
licensed  in  Psychology,  2 instructors  and  4 Ucensed  in  Pedagogy,  2 instructors 
and  2 licensed  in  Science  of  Education,  2 licensed  in  National  Pedagogy 
University,  3 in^ctors  in  Language  and  Literature  6 in  Art  Education,  2 in 
Physical  Education,  1 Licensed  in  Computing,  1 Agronomic  Technical,  2 
Technology  Education,  1 Teacher  of  Agronomic  . The  majority  of  these  are 
working  outside  their  area  of  specialization . 

C)  Detected  Problems 


The  students  and  professors  surveyed  agreed  on  the  importance  of 
increasing  professional  experience,  through  courses  in  modem  Pedagogy . 

Both  groups  pointed  out  importance  of  a restmcturization  of  the  Study  Plan 
or  mo^cation  of  the  programs  which,  as  a consequence  of  the  extensive 
theoretical  content,  were  not  able  to  be  analyzed  in  their  totality  in  one 
semester. 

The  exc^ive  theoretical  load  in  the  credential  programs  "enamor"  the 
student  which  knowledge  that  serves  to  enhance  his  cultural  traditions,  but 
which  falls  considerably  short  of  connecting  to  together  with  educational 
practice . 

Another  important  aspect  underscored  by  students  in  terms  of  content,  is  he 
lack  of  theoretical  - practical  connection  in  all  subject  areas . 

The  greatest  preoccupation  of  the  students  is  "How  can  I develop  in  my 
students  a critical  attitude?"  . Our  student  discover  themselves,  that  they  have 
not  been  able  even  to  develop  such  an  attitude  because  they  recognize  that  they 
do  not  find  themselves  prepar^  for  it . They  attend  classes  in  observation  of  the 
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precutting  teaching  staff  in  those  communities  near  the  institution,  but 
unfortunately,  a majority  of  the  instructors  utilize  a traditionalist  methodology . 
Thus  when  our  new  students  face  the  community  with  an  innovative 
methodology,  they  must  woik  with  the  same  instructors  who  inq)ede  the 
implementation  of  these  methodologies . 

Some  68%  of  the  students  admit  finding  themselves  unprepared  to 
undertake  effective  instruction . 22%  believe  they  are  prepared  to  each  and  10% 
omit  the  answer  to  that  question . 

The  education  of  human  beings  acquires  stmctures  that  are  generated  in  the 
process  of  development  and  acquisition  of  passing  from  one  state  of  minor 
knowledge  to  another  greater  or  more  profound  state,  directly  depending  on  the 
ongoing  evaluation  that  should  come  about  as  a pn^uct  of  following 
recommendations  are  made . 

3-  SOLUTION  ALTERNATIVES 

a)  That  an  evaluation  of  the  institution  should  be  carried  out  using  and  operational 
diagnostic  tool . 

b)  That  teachers  commit  to  elaborating  the  "Cybernetic  model"  contemplating  the 
structural  tree,  the  schematic,  the  interrelations  of  themes  and  the  plarming  outline 
for  each  class . 

c)  Utilization  of  systematic  models  of  luiity  and  class,  elaborated  by  teachers  and 
students  with  the  purpose  of  generating  their  own  concepts  and  involving 
themselves  in  new  educational  technologies . 

d)  That  the  courses  of  investigation  be  programmed  throughout  the  career  program 
as  a subject  that  serves  to  support  the  Teaching  - Learning  methodology . 

e)  That  knowledge  and  content  be  structured  in  accordance  with  systemic  models, 
with  the  purpose  of  improving  the  time,  the  effort  spent,  and  eliminating  thematic 
repetitions . 

f)  T^  there  be  relationship  between  institutional  and  professional  objectives . 

g)  That  the  evaluation  contemplate  content  and  professional  delivery . 

h)  That  the  process  of  teaching  and  learning  be  : gradual,  flexible,  practical,  and 
defined  in  terms  of  human  relations,  in  order  to  establish  an  atmosphere  of 
confidence  among  members  of  the  educational  corruminity  . 

i)  That  greater  relevance  be  given  to  meaningful  learning  and  to  discovery  learning . 

j)  That  ongoing  inservice  training  be  offered  to  teaching  staff  as  adjunct  to  their 
professional  development . 

k)  That  the  resedepartment  of  the  institution,  contract  research  persormel  to  conduct 
relevant  research  in  the  helpirig  tosolve  the  impending  educational  crisis . 

4 - DIDACTIC  - METHODOLOGICAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Policy  is  an  important  aspect  in  the  determination  and  shaping  of  suitable 
means  for  the  completion  of  goals  of  any  human  organization . lire  policies  of  an 
institution  ought  to  be  orient  toward  the  analysis  of  the  reality  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  means  and  the  ends  of  education  . All  of  this,  should  be  tied  together  with  the 
culmination  of  the  administrative  process  . for  this  reason  the  proposal  is  made  to 
apply  an  Operational  Diagnostic  that  should  be  contained  the  model  that  is  suggested 
later,  and  that  can  serve  as  a basis  to  evaluate  and  detect  the  faults  of  the  Stu(fy  Plan, 
pr  in  some  cases,  restructure  the  present . (see  the  Armex  "A") . 
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Among  other  recommendations  it  is  important ; 

- That  in  teacher  preparation  institutions  there  exist  a climate  of  communication,  of 
availability  and  orientation  among  all  those  involved  in  the  educational  process  . 

- The  student  who  desires  to  emoll  in  an  institution  of  this  type  ought  to  have,  aside 
from  the  requirements  in  the  entry  profile,  the  following  characteristics  ; self 
confidence,  a social  and  humanitarian  conscience,  possessing  a didactic  ability,  and 
competence  in  terms  of  scientific  preparation . 

The  instructor  who  works  this  level  ought  to  know  regarding  his  students : 

a)  Their  learning  styles . 

b)  Their  ability  to  resolve  problems . 

c)  The  way  in  which  students  interrelate  the  theoretical  and  practical  sides,  for  their 
formative  framework . 

d)  The  reconstruction  of  their  own  axis  or  methodological  framework . 

e)  The  degree  of  development  of  their  mental  abilities  . 

f)  Their  acquired  knowledge . 

To  respond  the  needs  exposed  by  the  students,  a teacher  in  the  credential  program  in 
normal  education,  ought  to  develop  in  this  students . 

1.  Capacity  for  analysis  / synthesis  . 

2.  Abstract  reasoning . 

3.  Promoting  cultural  and  moral  values,  such  as  confidence,  values  clarification,  self- 
criticism,  self  - evaluation,  truthfulness,  etc. 

4.  Motivating,  creativity  and  pedagogical  contents . 

5.  Developing  methods  of  participate  search . 

6.  Cultivating  the  habits  of  reading,  reports  and  critical  analysis . 

7.  Encouraging  the  development  of  the  symbolic  function . 

8.  Building  logical  though . 

9.  Enriching  abstract  language . 

10.  Utilizing  resoince  offered  by  the  media . 

11.  Building  the  philosophical,  psychological  and  sociological  foundations . 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  Pedagogical  Cybernetic  used  as  a method  of  instruction,  presents  to  the 
instructor  a practical  knowledge  of  the  planning  and  evaluation  of  the  activities  and 
themes  to  include  in  his  course . 

The  structural  tree  offers  us  a general  panoramic  of  the  units  . The  "Graph"  will  lead 
to  analysis  of  the  Themes . 

The  Diagram  of  the  interrelations  and  exposures  of  each  of  his  classes  will  serve  in 
correcting,  providing  feedback  and  plaiming  the  contents . 

The  proposed  Curricular  Model  will  serve  as  a basis  to  elaborate  an  operational 
diagnostic  of  the  institution  and  realize  in  the  near  future,  a new  Plan  of  Studies  of  the 
credential  program  in  Licensed  Primary  Education,  or  a restructuring  and  adaptation  of 
the  present . 

It  is  necessary  to  insist  not  only  the  aforementioned  problems  are  the  cause  of  the  low 
educational  quality  in  our  institution,  but  in  addition,  the  inability  or  unwillingness  of 
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teachers  to  modify  and  revise  their  teaching  program  adversely  affects  the  result . It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I consider  fundamental  importance,  the  professional  preparation  of 
the  teaching  institution  staff . 

Finally,  I wish  to  note  that  the  crisis  presented  in  this  work  refers  only  to  those 
institution  "Profra  Amina  Madera  Lauterio”  located  in  Cedral,  San  Luis  Potosl,  and  this 
work  in  no  way  corresponds  to  other  levels  or  areas  of  education  in  Mexico . 


TRAINING  TEACHERS  FOR  BILINGUAL  CHILDREN 


Helga  Schwenk 
Turkey 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  existing  schooling  systems  organized  in  lessons  according  to  subject  matters 
wth  professional  teachers  are  products  of  historical  developments.  They  have  emerged 
in  the  fr^ework  and  under  the  control  of  the  states  to  serve  national  needs  which  should 
be  identical  with  the  needs  of  the  citizens.  They  aim  at  preparing  the  young  generation 
for  the  future  by  providing  them  with  the  necessary  skills  and  abilities  and  knowledge 
about  the  past. 

Decisions  about  the  subject  matters  to  be  taught  in  schools  and  the  curriculum  itself 
are  basically  in  the  hand  of  the  national  states  - and  so  is  the  teacher  training  There  are 
of  course  regional  differences,  however  it  is  our  intention  to  gain  a very  general  platform 
by  our  stetement  in  order  to  show  the  total  dimension  of  our  issue  and  anticipate  possible 
difficulties  which  proposals  for  radical  reforms  will  face  since  states  are  hardly  able  or 
willing  to  change  their  educational  system  as  easily  as  firms  may  change  their 
management  structure  nowadays. 

Pupils  are  provided  with  knowledge;  children  are  educated  or  human  resources  are 
developed  - which  of  these  concepts  fits  best  at  the  turning  point  of  our  century?  And 
parallel  to  these  questions,  we  may  ask:  shall  the  teacher  before  all  be  a provider  of 
knowledge,  a socialization  agent  or  a developer  of  (vocational)  skiUs?  The  answer  is  not 
easy  and  definitely  cannot  be  an  either/ or  clause.  However,  everybody  will  easily  agree 
upon  the  idea  that  a good  teacher  must  be  multifunctional'  flexible,  and  learned  to 
prepare  children  for  a fiitine  we  do  not  yet  know . But  how  to  train  him/her  now  to  g^in 
that  ability  to  perform  as  a good  teacher?  We  dare  not  give  a positive  answer  in  general 
but  we  ^ sure  about  a negative  statement:  the  present  way  of  letting  candidates  become 
experts  in  the  traditional  subject  matters  is  surely  neither  an  adequate  nor  a sufficient 
approach. 

In  ffie  following  chapters  we  concentrate  on  the  language  issue  which  plays  an 
increasing  role  in  keeping  the  two  main  present  trends  in  mind:  globalization  and 
regionalisation.  The  national  states  are  facing  a huge  variety  of  challenges  which  have  to 
do  with  language  in  education. 

2.  Traditional  Language  Teaching  and  the  Challenges  of  the  Present 

A glance  at  the  history  of  the  western  world  shows  that  language  teaching  began  with 
foreign  language  instruction  in  the  ancient  times  (Greek  for  speakers  of  Latin).  And  in 
the  Middle  Ages  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  reamed  Christian  elite  similar  to  the  way 
Arabic  is  the  language  of  the  Holy  Koran. 

It  was  not  before  the  19**'' century  that  instruction  in  the  mother  tongue  started  in 
connection  with  compulsary  schooling  for  all.  And  in  addition  to  this,  the  demand  for 
teaching  modem  foreign  languages  developed.  These  three  paths,  i.e.  the  teaching  of 
classic  languages,  mother  tongue  and  modern  foreign  languages  are  still  the 
fundamental  elements  of  orgartizing  language  instmction . Which  languages  are  taught  at 
schools  and  to  what  extent  is  agreed  upon  in  the  different  states.  And  from  their  point  of 
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view  it  is  also  declared  which  one  is  the  official  language  ( mostly  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  majority)  and  which  languages  are  taught  in  addition  to  that  privileged  one. 

Althou^  this  structure  could  never  fully  cover  the  sociolinguistic  reaUties,  it  is  very 
well  reflected  in  the  academic  language  teacher  training  at  universities.  There  the 
students  devote  their  energy  to  the  different  philological  disciplines  (for  example 
Germanistic  or  Slavistic)  and  in  addition  to  tMs  they  have  to  undergo  courses  in 
methodology  of  mother  tongue  teaching  and/or  foreign  language  teaching.  - Gaining  a 
general  overall  view  urges  us  to  neglect  regional  variations  and  the  field  of  primary 
teacher  education. 

Since  the  last  decades,  however,  changes  initiated  at  the  level  of  practice  teaching  are 
starting  to  gain  ground  and  slowly  are  reaching  the  academic  level  of  the  universities. 
They  are  caused  by  the  decrease  of  teaching  the  ancient  languages  in  many  European 
countries,  at  the  one  hand,  and,  at  the  other  hand  by  the  fact  that  many  school  languages 
like  German,  Enghsh,  Spanish,  Russian  etc.  which  previously  have  been  didactically 
well  defined  as  being  either  mother  tongue  or  foreign  languages,  are  more  and  more 
forced  to  switch  their  roles. 

The  reasons  are  easily  found  if  we  highlight  the  clients  of  all  educational  efforts,  the 
pupils.  There  are  two  main  streams  of  changes:  a physical  and  a conceptional  one: 

1.  Following  the  globalization  trend  using  the  new  possibilities  of  transport  and 
exchange  of  information  famiUes  move  with  their  children  ficm  their  traditional 
dwellings  to  other  places  with  other  language  constellations.  Local  schools  of  the 
destination  countries  have  to  accept  pupils  with  different  language  backgrounds  and 
instructional  experiences.  The  reasons  may  be  varying:  they  range  from  labour  force 
migration  and  refugee  phenomena  to  the  unification  of  Europe  and  the  dissolving  of 
the  Soviet  Union. 

2.  As  a consequence  of  the  electronic  revolution  changes  and  process-orientation  are 
gaining  ground  in  a trend  against  longer  lasting  static  thinking.  We  find  the  slogans 
are  'lifelong  learning'  and  we  are  supplied  with  informational  knowledge  by  oirr 
machines  in  amounts  more  than  we  ne^.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  use  the  tecl^cal 
means  to  select  the  knowledge  needed.  Consequently  in  education  we  the  focus 
could  switch  on  to  the  processes  of  learning  of  md'mc/ua/j' and  this  change 
inevitably  has  to  be  followed  by  a new  orientation  in  teaching  including  language 
instruction  and  teacher  training. 


This  change  of  paradigms  is  already  reflected  in  our  field  by  new  conceptions  imder 
headlines  which  we  present  here  in  their  abbreviation  form  first,  like:  FLL  Foreign 
Language  Learning  - SLL  Second  Language  Learning  EFL  English  as  a Foreign 
Language  - ESL  English  as  a Second  Language  ESP  English  for  Specific  Purposes;  EAP 
Enghsh  for  Academic  Purposes  (The  same  typology  is  used  for  German  and  other  target 
languages.  ) We  even  have  a term  for  a new  teaching  area:  TESOL  = Teaching  Enghsh 
to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  and  one  for  the  new  kind  of  pupils:  LEP  = Limited 
Enghsh  Proficient  student  In  addition  to  the  terms  foreign  language  and  second 
language,  we  meet  more  and  more  new  labels:  HL  = Heritage  Language  and 
CL=Community  Language.  All  these  abbreviations  show  that  there  is  a significant 
movement  in  the  field  of  language  teaching  which  does  not  seem  to  be  consohdated  yet 
A quick  look  at  university  programs  in  different  countries  could  easily  give  more  coloirr 
to  our  picture  as  well  as  a look  at  the  practice  at  schools  where  there  are  many  models  in 
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their  experimental  phase.  I just  mention  here  the  laige  variety  of  international  and 
bilingual  schooling  programs  and  the  movement  for  Foreign  Languages  in  Elementary 
Schools  (FLES). 

3.  Bilingual  Students'  Language  Learning  Constellations 

If  we  turn  the  focus  of  our  camera  from  the  professional  field  of  teaching  objectives 
to  the  concrete  human  beings  and  their  natural  language  knowledge  with  or  without 
schooling'  we  have  to  admit  that  the  majority  of  people  in  our  world  has  functional 
competencies  in  more  than  one  language,  i.e.  the  number  of  BILINGUALS  exceeds  that 
of  monolinguals.  This  reality  however  is  not  essentially  reflected  in  many  national 
school  systems  - especially  in  those  which  follow  the  ideal  of  one  country  one  language. 
I am  not  intending  to  promote  an  extreme  position  of 'justice  for  speakers  of  whatever 
languages'  but  I do  thi^  that  this  fact  has  to  be  a crucial  element  in  plarming  language 
education  at  schools  -and  in  teacher  training.  Ifwe  agree  upon  the  fact  that  respect  to 
the  languages  that  are  acquired  at  home  or  elsewhere  informally  is  an  important 
precon^tion  for  installing  learner  centered  instruction,  handling  bilingualism  in 
education  turns  out  to  be  a necessity  and  we  can  proceed  to  the  issue  of  HOW  it  could  be 
done. 

In  the  final  chapter  we  will  present  some  core  principles  and  features  as  a basis  of  the 
new  task.  Before  this,  it  seems  useful  to  remember  the  external  conditions  of  all  formal 
instruction  as  are  given  by  the  socio-cultural  contexts  based  on  geographical  facts  and 
historical  developments  as  well  as  on  the  global  role  of  the  languages  concerned  and 
their  linguistic  character. 

Here  are  a few  examples  for  different  language  learning  contexts  to  illustrate  possible 
envirorunents:  1.  In  the  USA  you  find  EngUsh  as  the  target  language  for  speakers  of 
Spanish.  BilinguaUsm  is  mostly  regarded  as  a transitional  phase  for  them.  Important  in 
this  learning  envirorunent  is  the  shared  common  culture  and  a reduced  contact  with  the 
land  of  origiiL  2.  Finnish  immigrants  to  Sweden,  also  people  from  a neighbouring 
country  leam  under  very  different  conditions.  The  two  languages  involved  have  only  a 
small  number  of  speakers  in  the  world  and  they  differ  enormously  in  their  linguistic 
stmcture.  3.  People  from  former  colonies  settling  in  the  Netherlands,  Great  Briton  or 
France  each  find  themselves  in  very  special  conditions.  4.  The  new  immigration  wave  to 
Germany  brought  sociocultural  implications  along  and  the  question  of  (double) 
citizenship.  5.  The  indigenous  minorities  in  Romania  including  speakers  of  such 
languages  as  German  and  Hungarian  show  us  quite  another  picture.  6.  The  language 
situ^ons  in  the  new  south-eastern  republics  of  the  former  Soviet  Union  are  worth  a 
detailed  stu^  in  themselves  as  well  as  the  language  diversity  situation  in  Africa. 

Although  all  these  language  teaching  and  learning  constellations  are  very,  very 
differerU  indeed  they  have  one  feature  in  common:  they  show  us  that  the  principle  of  one 
state  - one  language  and  one  per^o/i-o/ie/araguagecaninnowaybethebasisofthe 
educational  settings  for  our  future.  If,  in  addition,  you  think  of  the  language  discussions 
and  the  demand  for  multilanguage  proficiency  in  a unifying  EUROPE  and  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  electronic  processors,  the  need  for  a thorough  reconsideration  of 
existing  concepts  for  language  instruction  and  language  teacher  training  is  obvious. 
Terms  like  the  'multicultural  society',  'minority  rights'  and  the  fears  of  the  majorities, 
new  trends  in  more  individuahzed  cl^sroom  organization,  and  the  increasing  number  of 
newly  founded  bilingual  schools  - all  this  points  in  the  direction  of  substantial  changes  in 
the  field  of  schooling.  Most  movements  up  to  now,  however,  are  predominantly  very 
pragmatic  and  hy  .to  find  practical  solutions  within  the  traditional  framework  on  a 
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managerial  level  by  adding  new  subjects  to  the  existing  curriculum  and/or  just  using 
additional  languages  as  means  of  instruction. 

4.  Language  Proficiency  Analysis  in  the  Turkish-German  Context 

My  study  about  Turkish  students  language  proficiency  in  two  languages  aimed  at 
finding  some  underlying  regularities  which  could  enlighten  the  reasons  for  the  generally 
poor  school  achievement  of  migrant  children  in  Germany.  In  this  paper  1 can  only  give  a 
very  short  smnmaiy  of  the  study  which  was  executed  ten  years  ago  in  Turkey  and 
Germany,  with  students  who  had  returned  to  Turkey  firom  Germany  after  their  piimaiy 
education,  as  the  core  group,  and  several  other  control  groups.  To  understand  the  setting, 
we  start  with  some  initial  remarks  about  the  socio-political  and  linguistic  constellations 
in  the  countries  involved. 

Turkey  and  Germany  are  states  with  only  one  official  language,  which  is  taught  as 
mother  tongue  education  at  schools  and  generally  used  as  means  of  instruction  in  all 
other  subject  matters.  Both  languages  are  inqmrtant  since  they  have  more  than  100 
million  speakers.  In  this  respect  there  are  strong  parallels.  But  investigating  the  positions 
of  the  languages  in  the  partner  country,  we  find  specific  differences,  since  Turkish  in 
Germany  is  predominantly  regarded  as  a community  language  (or  heritage  language). 
Besides  this,  there  is  an  academic  study-interest  at  the  universities  and  scientific  research 
under  the  headline  of  'Orientalism'.  German  in  Turkey  is  an  academic  subject  being 
taught  at  secondary  schools  as  a modem  foreign  language  and  has  a position  at 
university  level  as  Germanistic  philology  including  the  training  of  teachers.  It  takes  part 
in  the  very  favourable  bilingual  schooling  model  (Anatolian  system)  in  which  about  50% 
of  the  subjects  (mostly  natural  sciences)  are  taught  in  that  second  language.  The  students 
of  those  schools  are  generally  linguistically  homogeneous  of  the  social  elite  who  start 
learning  German  in  a one  year  preparatory  intensive  course  after  five  years  of  primary 
educatioa 

In  1984,  the  German  goverrunent  started  an  initiative  to  reward  families  for  returning 
to  Turkey.  Consequently  many  school  children  moved  to  the  land  of  their  parents  and  it 
was  agreed  upon  that  they  were  accepted  in  those  bilingual  schools  without  the  usual 
entrance  examination.  At  this  time,  many  teachers  were  sent  fixrm  Germany  to  those 
schools  to  help  in  the  'reintegration'.  This  new  situation  for  the  Anatolian  bilingual 
schools  of  having  native-like  speaking  pupils  and  native  speaking  teachers  for  the  second 
language,  however,  did  not  turn  out  to  be  a benefit,  on  the  contrary  there  were  many 
difficulties  and  complaints.  Why?  The  students  had  difficulties  in  following  the  high 
standard  of  fact-based  subject  matter  instmction  in  natural  and  social  sciences,  both  in 
Turkish  and  in  German  - not  to  mention  their  deficits  in  the  'mother  tongue'  lessons 
alongside  with  their  sociocultural  adaptation  problems.  That  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  important  presuppositions  must  have  been  neglected,  which  have  to  do  with 
fundamental  differences  between  bilingual  individuals  in  traditional  educational  settings 
and  the  situation  in  bilingual  school  programs. 

5.  The  Research  Design 

In  my  empirical  study  1 tried  to  gather  detailed  information  about  language 
proficiency  in  two  codes,  avoiding  standardized  tests  but  analyzing  on  the  basis  of 
comparison.  Since  written  language  is  more  important  for  academic  careers  and  also  for 
my  practical  reasons,  1 collected  written  material  fix>m  different  schools.  To  find  a 
common  platform  for  evoking  students' language  response  somewhere  between  bound 
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and  free  expression,  I decided  to  give  a task  of  retelling  a story  in  written  form.  The 
story  was  read  twice  before  retelling  always  in  the  language  that  was  to  be  used  in 
writing. 

I selected  the  Turkish  folk  story  ofBILGICDEDE,  a wise  old  man  who  wondered 
about  the  wisdom  of  a little  girl,  who  had  come  to  his  house  asking  for  some  embers  not 
having  brought  a bowl  or  another  receptacle  with  her  to  carry  it  home.  When  the  old  man 
was  hesitating  and  wondering  how  she  could  manage,  she  explained  the  procedure  to 
him  as  saying  'I  can  carry  it  in  my  hands  and  will  not  be  burnt  if  you  first  put  some  ashes 
in  my  hands  and  the  embers  upon  them*. 

The  story-text  consisted  of  different  sections:  some  descriptive  ones,  some  with 
action,  a historical  excursus  about  heating  habits  in  olden  times,  the  climax,  and,  in  the 
ending  there  was  a moral  saying  that  human  beings  never  finish  learning,  however  old 
they  may  be. 

For  the  analysis  we  gathered  a total  number  of 366  student  texts,  159  in  Turkish  and 
207  in  German,  from  a population  consisting  of  bilingual  'returnees'  (53),  the  'normal' 
pupils  of  bilingual  schooling  (52)  and  monolingual  Turks  and  Germans  subcategorized 
■younger'  (41  each)  and  'older'  (14  each).  The  student  groups  who  wrote  in  both 
languages  were  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grade  - and  so  were  the 'older' monolinguals. 
The  'younger'  ones  belonged  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades.  In  addition  to  these  central 
comparable  groups  there  was  material  available  from  students  with  diminished 
proficiencies  in  German,  namely  a class  which  learned  German  as  a foreign  language  in 
Turkey  in  their  third  year  (34)  and  a small  remedial  class  of  monolingual  Germans  (14), 
both  belonging  to  the  'older'  age  group.(The  texts  of  the  34  GFL-leamers  could  not  be 
included  in  the  quantitative  analysis). 

The  story  was  generally  understood  by  all  central  group  students,  even  the  younger 
monolinguals  of  both  countries  - however,  the  younger  Germans  and  the  additional 
groups  got  explanations  for  understanding  the  content  and  some  keywords  including 
spelling  helps  from  their  language  teachers.  The  comparison  and  evaluation  of  the 
written  texts  was  executed  under  quantitative  and  qualitative  aspects  not  only  with 
respect  to  language  mistakes,  choices  Vocabulary  and  sentence  structures.  The  main 
focus  was  put  on  the  question  whether  the  task  was  managed  as  a whole,  i.e.  was  the 
retold  story  comprehensible,  adequate  in  style,  and  did  it  contain  the  main  points  and  the 
climax  ? For  the  analysis  the  story  was  portioned  into  paragraphs  and  the  students' 
material  was  examined  according  to  Aose  sections  in  detail. 

Our  material  allowed  us  comparisons  in  many  respects.  We  were  able  to  pay 
attention  to  intralingmstic  aspects  applying  the  developmental  criteria  for  the 
monolinguals  of  the  younger/older  groups  in  both  languages.  After  achieving  'normal 
monolingual  language  proficiency'  as  a standard  - however  deficient  it  was  - we  were 
able  to  compare  these  features  with  the  performance  of  the  students  who  were  in  the 
bilingual  schooling  program  and  with  the  results  of  our  core  group,  the  'returnees'.  In 
addition  tathis  we  had  the  possibility  of  interlinguistic  comparison,  studying  the  ways  of 
writing  and  retelling  stories  in  each  country  and  at  the  same  time  we  got  the  chance  to 
find  some  interethnic  characteristics  of  expression. 

The  concrete  material  to  be  andyz^  and  compared  consisted  of  the  following 
text-groups:  In  the  central  categories  we  had  eight  sets  of  student-texts,  four  groups  for 
each  language,  i.e.  1.  The  monolinguals  divided  into  two  subcategories  namely  the 
younger  and  the  older  ones:  MYT  (Monol.  Younger  Turks)  and  MOT  (Monol.  Older 
Turks),  MYG  (Monol.  Younger  Germans)  and  MOG  (Monol.  Older  Germans).  2.  The 
student  who  wrote  in  btrth  languages,  namely  the  ones  with  bilingual  education:  BESt 
(Bilingual  Education  Student's  Turkish  text)  and  BESg  (Bilingual  Education  Student's 
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German  text)  as  well  as  the  returnees,  i.e.  Rt  (Returnee's  Turidsh  text  ) and  Rg 
(Returnee's  Glerman  text).  In  addition  to  this  we  had  two  groups  of  German  texts  from 
the  categories  GFLS  (German  as  Foreign  Language  Students?  and  RCS  (Remedial 
Class  Students). 

So  for  intralingual  comparison  existed  the  sets  in  Turkish:  MYT  xMOT  x 
BEStxRt,  and  in  German  MYGxMOTXBESgxRg  and  in  addition  GFLSxRCS. 
For  the  interlingual  comparison  we  had  the  main  pairs  MYTxMYG  and  MOTxmOG, 
BEStxBESg  and  Rt<Rg  . Also  there  were  many  combinations  possible  for 
cross-comparisons. 

6.  Monolingual  Students'  Language  Performance. 

As  a result  of  our  step  by  step  analysis  we  found  a number  of  very  distinct 
differences  in  the  language  performance  of  our  testing  groups.  First  I refer  to  the  texts  of 
the  monolinguals  (including  the  papers  in  Turkish  ofBES)  and  start  with  the  notiona/ 
differences  due  to  the  cultural  and  educational  background  of  the  countries:  (a)  In  the 
texts  of  the  younger  pupils  we  observed  the  feature  that  monolingual  Turkish  students 
rarely  refrained  from  reproducing  the  moral  at  the  end  of  the  story,  while  the  Germans 
mosUy  concluded  their  writing  with  the  climax,  the  wondering  of  BILGICDEDE  and 
the  returning  of  the  girl  to  her  home.  Here  are  the  quantitative  results  in  percent  The 
moral  was  mentioned  by  29%  of  MYG  and  by  78%  of  MYT;  as  for  the 'older*  students 
there  was  a rate  of  69%  for  MOG,  71%  for  MOT  and  100%  for  BESt).  (b)  Another 
culture-specific  effect  could  have  been  realized  in  the  reporting  quote  of  the  digression 
concerning  heating  habits  in  Turkey  in  olden  times.  This  section  was  retold  by  32%  of 
MYG,  by  44%  of  MYT  and  by  61%  of  MOG,  MOT  and  BESt  each.  It  was  not  reported 
by  anyone  of  German  RCS  group.  However  this  might  also  be  seen  as  an  issue  of 
diEBciilty. 

The  question  of  how  many  students  retold  the  story  completely  (c)  was  defined  and 
measured  according  to  their  reaching  the  climax.  Here  also  we  could  state  some 
differences  between  the  national  groups  documented  most  distinctly  in  the  achievements 
of  the  younger  ones.  While  all  of  the 'older' groups  reached  the  climax  we  got  a rate  of 
only  80%  by  MYG  and  98%  by  MYT.  This  lower  range  of  the  Germans  is  probably  not 
only  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  less  familiar  with  the  topic  but  it  is  certainly  also  a 
consequence  of  the  reality,  that  the  younger  Germans  had  much  more  problems  with  the 
written  form  of  tlieir  language  than  their  Turkish  counterparts.  The  reason  for  this  we  see 
in  the  very  regular  orthographic  system  of  the  Turkish  language  which  follows  the 
principle  of  one  phonetic  sound  - one  letter.  The  following  phenomenon  can  definitely 
also  to  be  traced  back  to  that  fact:  (d)  we  find  much  more  speUing  mistakes  in  the  texts 
of  the  younger  Germans  than  in  those  of  the  Turks.  The  rates  are  6%  for  MYG,  1%  for 
MYT;  2%  for  MOG  and  MOT  and  1%  for  BESt  - and  8%  for  RC. 

Another  rather  marginal  interlanguage  difference  is  (e)  the  use  of  block  letters  by 
some  of  the  Turkish  students  (In  Turkey  children  start  reading  and  writing  mostly  with 
those  letters).  An  interesting  point  of  greater  dimension  is  the  fact  (f)  that  some  German 
students,  MYG  and  MOG,  added  in  their  writings  some  extra  explanations  about  the 
heating  conventions  to  ease  the  understanding  for  the  reader. 

As  for  developmental  differences  we  stated  for  all  monolingual  test-groups  a trend 
against  more  conceptuahzed  content  treatment  and  a higher  level  of  language  command 
by  the  older  ones.  Apparently  the  task  of  retelling  this  story  was  easy  for  them 
Concretely  we  could  trace  this  fact  in  (a)  the  rate  of  mistakes  in  expression  measured  as 
percentage  of  the  words  used  by  the  writers.  We  got  for  MYG  4%7  MYT  3%,  and  1% 
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for  MOG,  MOT  and  BESt  Another  developmental  trend  we  see  (b)  in  the  quantity  of 
reproductions  i.e.  the  amoimt  of  words  in  relation  to  the  original  Here  we  got  a clear 
increase  with  the  Germans  with  rates  of  MYG  32%  to  MOG  49%.  The  results  of  the 
Turks  are  not  as  obvious  with  MYT  4 1 %,  MOT  38%  and  BESt  5 1%;  however  we  think 
that  the  low  rate  of  MOT  is  probably  due  to  a very  little  interest  of  the  students  in  the 
task.-  The  story  fits  better  to  the  curriculum  of  the  fifth  grade. 

A quality  change  in  writing  habits  we  could  state  in  an  increasing  ability  to  assimilate 
the  ideas  of  the  story  thus  gaining  distance  to  the  model,  (c)  While  the  younger  ones 
were  sticking  to  the  diction  of  the  original  text  the  older  ones  were  using  their  own 
narrative  style,  they  recreated  the  story  applying  summaries  and  abstract  conceptions. 
This  was  especially  obvious  with  regard  to  the  reproduction  of  details,  (d)  While  the 
younger  ones  repeated  some  and  deleted  others  the  older  ones  summarized  and  by  using 
their  own  words  demonstrated  an  individual  way  of  description. 

Moreover  we  noticed  a greater  amount  of  experience  and  familiarity  in  composition 
writing  with  the  older  student  groups  indicated  in  the  following  aspects;  ThQ^  were  able 
(e)  to  keep  the  thread  and  showed  more  proficiency  in  using  the  grammatical  tenses 
and  means  of  expressing  modality.  We  could  also  state  (f)  a higher  demand  of  mastering 
logical  coimections  in  syntax  applying  more  logical  conjunctions  and  (g)  having 
command  about  networks  of  meaning  in  the  vocabulary  needed.  So  on  the  whole  there 
was  a better  command  of  the  language  and  a significant  higher  degree  of  assimilation  of 
the  ideas  of  the  story  with  the  older  students.  But  this,  on  the  other  hand,  led  to  the 
con^uence,  that  the  Germans,  not  being  famihar  with  the  local  situation,  made  some 
misinterpretations  as  for  the  describing  of  the  location  of  the  house,  the  habits  of  the  old 
man  and  the  'grill'. 

By  evaluating  the  monolingual  students'  writings  we  included  the  Turkish  texts  of  the 
group  with  bilingual  education  program.  This  was  well-founded,  since  as  a matter  of  fact 
their  performance  in  Turkish  differed  from  the  t normal ' older  monolingual  students 
only  in  the  respect  that  they  showed  excellent  results.  - (For  all  data  see  appendix.  )- 
Their  performance  in  German  however  cannot  be  measured  on  the  same  scale.  It  can  be 
characterized  as  a second  language  and  described  as  interlanguage  with  certain  deficits 
on  a strong  structural  base.  Those  students  did  not  reproduce  a big  quantity  of  text,  only 
32%  (like  the  younger  Germans),  they  concentrated  on  the  main  point.*;,  refraining  from 
reproducing  the  digression,  only  19%  mentioned  it  ,and  were  not  bothering  about 
retelling  all  the  details  of  the  introduction.  As  for  their  mistakes  there  was  a high  rate  in 
grammar  with  4%  against  1%  respectively  0%  with  all  monolinguals  in  their  first 
language  and  the  very  high  rate  of  5%  in  expression  (near  to  the  younger  Germans,  see 
appendix).  Very  interesting  is  the  fact,  that  the  rate  o/jpe//wg  mistakes  of  this  group  is 
on  the  very  low  level  of  1%  in  both  language  versions. 

Tracing  the  qualitative  divergence  in  the  German  texts  of  those  students  we  can 
easily  find  the  phenomen  of  interference,  the  problems  of  reduced  command  about 
vocabulary  md  as  a result  of  a certain  'helplessness'  the  strategies  of  ovo/t/a/ice,  of 
simplification  and  paraj^rasing  These  are  the  characteristics  of  foreign  language 
learners.  The  task  of  retelling  a story  like  this  was  obviously  too  Hpmanrting  for  the 
capacities  of  the  students  at  that  stage  of  leammg.  Although  th^  are  in  a bilingual 
schooling  program  they  cannot  be  called  genuine  bilinguals  -but  after  another  three 
years  of  instruction  they  certainly  will  have  a proficiency  in  German  which  is  much 
nearer  to  their  excellent  Turkish. 
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7.  The  Bilinguals 


For  ail  student  groups  analyzed  above  we  found  parameters  to  describe  their  abilities 
and  explain  their  mistakes  and  deficiencies  within  the  concept  of  monolingualism.  In  this 
context  it  is  noteworthy,  that  their  TEACHERS  could  give  us  valid  information  about  the 
degree  of  difficulty  of  the  task  for  a specific  student  group.  Their  experience  in 
estimating  students  performance  is  gener^y  sufficient  tojudge  the  achievement  on  a 
scale  of  progress.  That's  why  they  are  able /o  a/i/2c/77a/e  difficulties  and  plan  curriculum 
programs.  Their  profession^  knowledge  is  based  on  the  teaching  traditions,  use  of 
textbooks  and  didactic  guidelines. 

Our  genuine  bilinguals,  the  'returnees'  do  not  face  a similar  situation.  Their  teachers 
were  confronted  with  unexpected  and  unseen  phenomena.  We  easily  understand  their 
feeling  of  uncertainty  and  helplessness,  when  we  have  a look  at  the  texts  of  our  core 
group.  Those  students  are  fluent  in  both  of  their  languages,  however  their  writing 
performance  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  the  weakest  groups  of  our  settings.  As 
for  the  relationship  between  the  both  languages  we  stated  a veiy  clear  interrelationship 
in  the  quantitative  and  in  the  qualitative  analysis.  This  was  extraordinarily  obvious  in  the 
spelling  habits. 

Here  are  the  figures  of  the  quantitative  measurement: 

1.  The  mistake  rates  of  the  bilinguals  are  distinctly  over  average. 

In  spelling  as  5%  Rt  and  5%  Rg,  they  are  just  below  the  6%  MYG  and  8%  RCS. 

In  grammar  as  2%  Rt  and  3%  Rg,  the  data  are  near  to  4%  BESg  (note  1%  RCS). 

In  esqtression  as  4%  Rt  and  4%  Rg,  the  results  are  like  MYG  and  in  the  middle  between 
BESg(5%)  and  RCS(3%). 

2.  The  extent  of  retelling  the  content  shows  interesting  results: 

The  quantity  of  reproduction  as  42%  Rt  and  41%  Rt  is  very  near  to  MYT  41%  and 
clearly  better  than  the  rates  of  MYG  32%,  BESg  32%  and  RCS  22%. 

As  for  completeness  the  data  Rt  79%  and  Rt  84%  show  a sUght  difference  in  favour  of 
the  German  version,  they  are  near  those  of  MYG  80%  and  of  BESg  76%  and  very  much 
higher  than  the  RCS  28%  - but  lower  than  those  of  the  older  monolinguals  who  reached 
100%. 

In  mentioning  the  moral  Rt  68%  and  Rg  64%  we  notice  a distinct  distance  to  MYG 
29%  and  RCS  14%,  even  to  BESg  50%,  but  also  a distance  to  BESt  100%,  while  they 
are  near  to  MOT  71%  and  MOG  69% 

As  for  retelling  the  digression  we  have  higher  figures  in  the  Turkish  texts  compared 
with  the  Germans'  Rt  55%  and  Rg  40%.  This  distance  is  also  seen  with  the  younger  ones 
MYT  44%  and  MYG  32%.  With  older  ones?  there  is  no  such  difference  (61%  for  all), 
but  BESg  19%  and  RCS  0%  are  much  more  below  the  returnees'  achievement  in  this 
paint. 

The  quantitative  data  confirmn  that  the  candidates  behave  neither  throughout  like  the 
yoimger  ones  or  the  weaker  BESg  or  RCS  groups  nor  do  they  seem  to  be  conform  with 
either  of  the  national  trends,  - and  that  the  results  in  both  their  languages  are  very  near  to 
each  other.  This  feature  is  still  more  obvious  if  we  have  a look  at  the  qualitative  aspect. 
We  noticed  a strong  trend  to  assimilate  the  content  which  lead  to  misinterpretations  the 
way  this  happened  with  the  older  Germans.  However  there  was  another  important 
distance  to  Aem'  because  the  texts  of  the  returnees  were  often  not  well  organiz^  they 
lacked  structuring  in  paragraphs,  they  lost  the  thread  from  time  to  time,  and  as  for  the 
use  of  tenses  and  modality,  they  frequently  performed  incondetencies  like  the  students 
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of  the  remedial  class.  We  also  noticed  unacceptable  colloquial  language  use  - what 
happened  also  with  the  weakest  of  the  yoimger  Germans. 

Like  the  'foreign  language  learners'  they  apphed  strategies  of  avoidance, 
simplification  and  paraphrasing.  The  most  important  problem  seemed  to  be  the 
deficient  command  of  vocabulary  - and  an  insufficient  feeling  for  diversity  in  meaning 
and  expressions.  We  found  even  confusion  of  words  which  made  some  clauses 
incomprehensible.  For  instance  there  was  the  Turkish  word  KALORIFER  (=central 
heating)  replaced  by  KARANFIL  (=  carnation).  Problems  of  a wider  range  were  caused 
when  a boy  did  not  know  the  word  'rheumatism'  and  constmcted  his  own  understanding 
by  inference  changing  the  term  into  the  concrete  word  for  'sofa'.  This  sort  of  confusion 
of  concepts  happened  in  a very  large  extent  - We  can  be  sure  about  our  interpretations 
because  we  had  the  material  in  both  languages. 

On  the  whole,  many  of  the  bilingual  students  could  understand  the  original  text  only 
to  a certain  extent.  In  ^s  context  it  is  very  interesting,  that  they  did  not  complain  about 
the  task,  and  that  their  teachers  did  not  comment  about  the  degree  of  difficulty.  The 
students  wrote  quite  a lot  down,  in  ho\h]mgMages,probablynotrealizingwhat  they 
were  missing  and  would  need,  in  order  to  come  to  the  point  of  complete  understanding 
and  correct  retelling. 

To  sum  up  we  were  able  to  characterize  the  developmental  differences  in  each  of  the 
monolingual  language  groups  and  we  could  also  identify  the  possibilities  of  writing  of 
the  foreign  language  learners  in  their  early  stadium.  However  we  had  enormous 
problems  to  describe  in  clear  contours  the  language  proficiency  of  the  bilinguals  on  the 
basis  of  the  written  texts  we  have  analized.  The  retelling  of  the  returnee  group  differed 
significantly  from  all  other  text  groups  but  showed  similarities  in  their  own  two  versions, 
i.e.  Turkish  and  German.  A typical  feature  was  their  predominant  oral  language  style  put 
down  in  a written  form.  The  story  seemed  to  be  understood  only  very  vaguely  and  by 
reproducing  it  some  unimportant  features  were  described  while  important  points  and  the 
sense  of  the  whole  story  was  often  missing.  There  was  also  very  often  the  problem  of 
choosing  the  suitable  word. 

In  search  for  the  reasons  for  this  specific  language  performance  of  the  bilinguals  we 
think  of  their  schooling  experience.  It  has  undoubtedly  predominantly  been  'mother 
tongue  teaching'  in  both  coimtries  - based  on  the  traditions  of  each  society.  And  in  this 
respect  we  can  find  clear  effects  of  misleading.  An  example  is  the  transfer  of  the  German 
spelling  rule  prescribing  to  write  all  nouns  with  a capital  letter  in  the  beginning  The 
bilinguals  applied  this  principle  also  in  their  Turkish  text,  however  inconsequent  in  both 
versions. 

Our  bilingual  students  basically  did  not  mix  the  languages  on  the  lingnistir 
performance  level,  but  they  trarrsferred  the  imderlying  rules  they  had  learnt  for  spelling, 
complex  syntactical  structures  and  text  productiorr  And  they  lacked  the  feeling  for  the 
differences  between  oral  and  literary  language  use.  They  had  no  strong  knowledge  about 
language  standards,  and,  what  is  worst,  they  did  not  loiow  what  they  were  lacking  and 
whom  to  ask  for  help.  Teachers  who  are  bilingual  themselves  can  help  in 
socio-psychological  respects  and  if  they  have  the  command  of  the  languages  of  their 
pupils  they  can  also  give  a hand  on  the  intuitive  level.  But  what  we  need  is  a professional 
approach  I 

8.  Consequences  for  Language  Teacher  Training 

The  term  double-semilingualism  is  often  used  to  describe  the  situation  of  bilinguals 
with  low  achievement  at  school.  This  concept  stimulates  an  understanding  in  a 
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quantitative  dimension  and  leads  to  the  idea,  that  just  adding  the  other  50%  of  each 
language  by  remedial  measures  would  help  the  bilinguals  to  solve  their  problems  in 
making  double-monolinguals  out  of  them.  In  that  context  the  goal  and  the  actions  are 
defined  in  the  framework  of  language  education  traditions. 

In  my  study  I tried  to  show,  that  the  abilities  of  bilingual  students  should  not 
primarily  be  evaluated  as  proficiency  deficits  realized  in  two  codes,  but  should  be  seen 
as  a whole  with  a specific  character.  Consequently  the  term  semilingualism  turns  out  to 
be  misleading,  instead  of  just  offering  the  other  half  (which  ?)  we  must  think  about  more 
adequate  approaches  with  new  paradigms  for  developing  language  proficiency  in  two 
languages  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  level. 

An  educational  setting  for  language  teaching  should  serve  the  genuine  bilinguals  as 
well  as  those  students  for  whom  bilingualism  and  the  command  of  even  more  languages 
is  a goal,  and  the  very  'normal'  monolingual  ones.  In  this  respect  the  presence  and  the 
future  demand  major  changes.  Our  vision  for  the  teachers  can  be  transmitted  best  when 
we  call  them  'language  learning  adviser'. 

The  professional  skills  of  the  new  type  of  teachers  must  include  command  about  more 
than  one  language,  metalinguistic  knowledge  to  a high  extent  and  expertise  in  language 
ability  diagnosis.  They  must  have  access  to  language  material  as  comprehensible  and 
motivating  iiq>ut'  learning  devices  and  other  methodological  helps  to  be  able  to  advice 
students  and  enable  them  to  proceed  in  their  learning  process  step  by  step.  They  should 
know  as  much  as  possible  about  natural  language  acquisition  and  guided  instruction 
principles,  and  be  informed  about  the  specific  character  of  the  relevant  regional 
languages  to  create  individual  learning  programs  for  their  pupils. 

In  terms  of  our  traditional  professional  language  teaching  disciplines  this  field  of 
study  is  situated  somewhere  in  between  mother  tongue  and  foreign  language  instruction, 
enriched  by  the  element  of  comparatism. 

For  our  new  rationale  objectives  of  language  teaching  must  be  reviewed  and  newly 
defined.  For  instance  the  importance  and  the  methods  of  teaching  the  spelling  rules  of 
German  may  be  seen  in  a new  light  - up  to  now  they  have  a high  rank  in  mother  tongue 
teaching  and  a low  one  in  foreign  language  teaching. 

The  training  for  this  new  type  of  process  - oriented  and  learner  - centered  'language 
education  consultant'  has  to  follow  this  line  and  therefore  essential  changes  in  die 
established  syllabus  will  be  necessary.  The  academic  institutions  shall  have  to  recognize 
this  dimension  as  their  own  task.  That  implicates  a turn  from  producing  subject 
specialists  to  preparing  agents  for  developing  students  language  learning  potentials.  Of 
course  there  will  not  be  all  university  study  elements  invalid,  but  what  is  important  is  the 
change  of  the  focus. 

Under  these  auspices,  bilinguaUsm  and  using  more  than  one  language  should  no 
more  be  regarded  as  the  exception  but  the  rule.  I think  this  argument  may  be  accepted 
generally  since  even  those  multiethnic  states  which  are  interested  in  strengthening  their 
official  language  have  to  deal  with  the  differentmothertonguesof  their  people,  and, 
moreover,  no  national  educational  system  can  any  more  neglect  the  global  importance  of 
the  English  language.  (The  case  of  the  persons  with  English  as  their  mother  tongue  may 
be  regarded  as  exceptions  in  this  context) 

Hopefully  our  arguments  will  stimulate  a great  number  of  research-studies  in  the  near 
future.  In  this  paper  I can  only  highhght  some  important  points  of  interest  There  will  be 
certainly  such  topics  like: 

- principles  of  language  acquisition  and  consciousness 

- concept  learning  and  language(s) 

- implicit  and  explicit  teaching  and  learning 
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- implicit  and  explicit  (declaiative)  knowledge 

- syntactic  structures  of  language(s) 

- the  role  of  grammar  instruction  and  focus  on  form 

- lexicon  networks  and  the  acquisition  of  vocabulary 
■ different  letter  systems  and  national  spelling  habits 

- composition  writing  traditions. 

- literature  etc. 

All  these  objectives  are  to  be  treated  under  didactic  and  linguistic  aspects  including 
aspects  of  comparison.  The  list  is  definitely  iiuxrmplete.  However  in  the  context  of  this 
paper  we  concentrated  mostly  oii  the  preconditions  and  tried  to  initiate  a new  approach. 
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APPENDIX 


Abbreviations 

MYT  Monolingual  Younger  Turks 

MYG  Monolingual  Younger  Germans 

MOT  Monolingual  Older  Turks 

MOG  Monolingual  Older  Germans 

BESt  Bilingual  Education  Students'  Turkish  Text 

BESg  Bilingual  Education  Students'  German  Text 

Rt  Returnees  Turkish  Text 

Rg  Returnees  German  Text 

GFLS  German  as  a Foreign  Language  Student 

RCS  Remedial  Class  Student 

RESULTS  in  % of  the  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS: 

mis  ta  k e s 


spelling 

5Rt 

I MYT  2 MOT  IBESt 

5Rg 

6 MYG  2 MOG  1 BESg  8RCS 

grammar 

2Rt 

OMYT  1 MOT  OBESt 

3Rg 

1 MYG  1 MOG  4BESg  1 RCS 

express  ion 

4Rt 

3 MYT  IMOT  IBESt 

content 

4Rg 

4 MYG  1 MOG  5 BESg  3 RCS 

quantity  of 

42  Rt 

41  MYT38  MOTS  1 BESt 

reproduction 

41  Rg 

32  MYG49  MOG32  BESg22  RCS 

completeness 

7PRt 

98  MYT  100  MOT  100  BESt 

84  Rg 

80  MYGIOO  MOG  76  BESg2 

mentioning  of 

68  Rt 

78  MYT7 1 MOT  100  BESt 

the  moral 

64  Rg 

29  MYG69  MOG50  BESgl4  RCS 

reporting 

55  Rt 

44  MYT61  MOT61  BESt 

the  excursus 

40  Rg 

32  MYG  61  MOGl  9 BESgO  RCS 

PREPARING  TEACHERS  FOR  SCHOOL  REFORM: 
UNRWA  EXPERIENCE 
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Jordan 


1.  INTRODUCTION 

Following  the  Arab-Israeli  Conflict  in  Palestine  in  1948,  the  sudden  anival  of  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees  in  the  Arab  neighboring  countries  (Jordan,  Syria, 
Lebanon)  created  such  a very  large  number  of  urgent  relief  problems  (food,  shelter, 
health  care).  Although  provision  for  Education  was  not  formally  part  of  the  programme 
of  the  United  Nations  Relief  for  Palestinian  Refugees  (UNRPR,  the  predecessor  of 
UNRWA),  efforts  were  made  in  winter  1948/49  to  provide  some  welfare  and  assistance 
to  the  children  among  refugees.  International  volimtary  and  religious  organizations 
served  as  the  operating  agencies  for  UNRPR  in  the  field  of  education,  and  with  funds 
from  UNESCO  to  the  amoimt  of  $ 38,000  in  1949  together  with  the  volimtary 
organizations  own  contributions,  the  first  classes  for  refugee  children  began  in  the 
refugee  camps.  The  very  first  classes  were  held  under  the  open  sky,  without  desks, 
blackboards,  copybooks  or  pencils. 

By  1st  May  1950,  The  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA  for  short)  was  created  by  the  UN  Creneral 
Assembly  under  Resolution  302(iv)  of  8 December  1949,  as  a result  of  the  Report  of  the 
United  Nations  Economic  Survey  Mission  (the  Clapp  Mission)  for  the  Middle  East 
UNRWA  is  a subsidiary  organ  of  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly,  directed  by  a 
Commissioner-General  who  is  appointed  by  the  UN  secretary  - General  and  is  directly 
responsible  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  main  function  of  UNRWA  is  to  provide  basic  services  of  Relief,  Health  and 
Education  to  the  Palestinian  refugees  who  were  distributed  in  Jordan,  Lebanon,  the 
Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  the  Egypt  Arabic  Republic,  these  countries  are  known  as 
"host"  countries. 

In  that  same  year,  an  agreement  was  reached  between  UNRWA  & UNESCO  to  the 
effect  that  the  latter  will  take  over  the  technical  supervision  and  guidance  to  the 
educational  programme  through  the  secondment  of  a group  of  international  specialists 
from  UNESCO  to  work  with  UNRWA  and  to  take  over  the  management  resjxinsibilities 
of  the  progranune. 

When  UNRWA  took  over  from  UNRPR,  64  schools  were  established,  employing 
730  teachers  and  providing  elementary  education  for  3363  children,  in  the  proportions  of 
about  (3)  boys  to  (1)  girl.  Even  during  this  period,  the  importance  of  vocational  training 
was  recognized  and  some  assistance  was  provided  to  refugee  students  to  attend 
universities. 

From  these  small  beginnings  in  elementary  level  general  education,  in  vocational 
training  and  in  higher  education  developed  the  UNRWA/UNESCO  education  system  for 
the  Palestine  Arab  Refugees.  Today,  the  educational  services  provided  by 
UNRWA/UNESCO  for  the  Palestinian  community  are  comparable  to  a national  system 
of  education  for  a population  of  436043  in  643  schools  (of  which  49%  are  females),  8 
vocational  training  centers  with  a capacity  of  4600  training  places,  3 colleges  of 
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education  with  a capacity  of  900  training  places  in  the  par  ervice  eacher  ducation  nd 
600  places  for  in-service  teacher  education  leading  to  firat  university  degree. 

UNRWA's  policy  was  to  admit  all  eligible  refugee  children  who  sought  admission  to 
its  schools,  this  has  meant  building  and/or  renting  more  classrooms  and  employing  more 
teachers  to  accommodate  the  annual  increase  in  the  school  population 
Table  1 (P.4)  reveals  the  increase  in  school  population  since  1950/51  and  up  to 
1994/1995.  The  table  also  reveals  a significant  increase  in  the  munber  of  student 
between  the  years  1950/51  and  1965/66  amounting  to  343%.  This  marked  increase  in 
school  population  resulted  in  the  increase  in  demand  of  teachers  to  be  employed  in  the 
Agency  schools  regardless  of  their  professional  & academic  qualifications.  This 
eventually  led  the  Agency  to  develop  its  education  programme  through  pre-service  and 
in-service  teacher  training  programs  which  were  school  cmriculum  centered. 

n.  Pre-Ser  Vice  Teacher  Training  Programs*. 

In  the  early  50s,  the  vast  majority  of  teachers  in  UNRWA  schools  were  unqualified, 
academically  as  well  as  professionally,  79%  bad  completed  less  than  10  years  of 
schooling  and  without  any  teacher  training  course.  Hence,  UNRWA  started  its  teacher 
training  activities  to  remedy  the  situation. 

The  first  UNRWA/UNESCO  teacher  training  centers  were  opened  in  January  1956, 
in  rented  premises,  in  the  West  Bank.  Two  such  training  centers  were  opened;  one  for 
men  offering  a 2-year  full  time  post-secondary  teacher  training  course  for  20  trainees 
and  the  other  for  women,  offering  2 and  3 year  full  time  post  preparatory  (i.e  9 years  of 
schooling)  teacher  training  courses  for  20  trainees. 

These  2 centers  were  considered  as  a pilot  project  in  teaching  training.  In  the  same 
school  year  (1955-1956),  the  Goverrunent  of  Egypt  Arab  Republic  opened  a post 
preparatory  pre-service  teacher  training  centre  to  which  UNRWA  sent  some  321 
refugees  for  training  at  Agency  expense.  In  1960,  the  UNRWA/UNESCO  Department  of 
Education  concentrated  its  resources  on  an  expanded  education  programme.  In  the 
sphere  of  the  teacher  training,  in  addition  to  the  plans  for  constructing  permanent  men's 
and  women's  centers  at  Ramallah,  training  centers  in  Lebanon  and  Syria  were  plarmed. 
As  a result  of  these  plans,  in  1962,  the  temporary  women's  center  at  Nablus  was 
transferred  to  the  new,  permanent  buildings  at  Rartiallah  with  150  teacher  trainees,  the 
centre  in  Syria  was  opened  in  the  same  year,  with  57  trainees,  that  in  Lebanon  opened  in 
1963  with  91  teacher  trainees,  while  the  cecity  of  the  Ramallah  Men's  C^tre  was 
expanded  to  400  trainees  in  1964.  Also  from  1961  to  1966  refugee  students  were  once 
again  sent  at  UNRWA  expense  to  the  Goverrunent  teacher  training  institutes  in  Gaza  and 
Cairo. 

As  a result  of  the  1967  Arab  - Israeli  War,  some  of  the  teacher  trainees  from  the 
UNRWA/UNESCO  centers  in  Ramallah  were  among  the  thousands  who  fled  to  East 
Jordan.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  two  temporary  teacher  training  centers  in 
Amman;  one  for  women  in  rented  premises  and  one  for  men  in  the  premises  of  the 
Agency's  vocational  training  center  at  Wadi  Seer.  These  centers  were  later 
accommodated  in  newly  built  premises  in  1971  at  Anunan  Training  Center  which  offers 
pre-service  teacher  training  and  vocational  training  for  both  male  and  female  refugee 
students. 

In  1972,  pre-service  teacher  training  was  offered  at  four  UNRWA/UNESCO  centers, 
3 of  which  were  combined  teacher  and  Vocational  Training  Centers,  Avith  a total 
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population  of  541  male  and  490  female  students  enrolled  in  the  2-year  and  3-year  teacher 
training  courses,  which  were  served  by  85  instructors. 

In  the  school  year  1974/1975,  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  continued  to 
be  directed  to  preparing  teachers  for  two  levels  of  the  elementary  cycle  - the  lower 
elementaiy  level  which  requires  class  teachers  who  can  teach  all  subjects  in  grades  I to  3, 
and  the  upper  elementary  level  which  requires  teachers  with  subject  specialization  to 
enable  them  to  teach  two  or  more  subjects  in  grades  4 to  6. 

Hence,  pre-service  teacher  training  continued  to  produce  teachers  with  particular 
competencies  that  will  enable  them  to  be  effective  promoters  and  organizers  of  students' 
learning  in  UNRWA  schools. 

By  1993,  nearly  14^00  yoimg  men  and  women  had  graduated  from  the  2 year 
teacher  training  programme.  However,  in  view  of  poor  labor  market  and  the  fact  that  the 
government  of  Jordan  issued  a new  education  law  which  required  all  school  teachers  to 
posses  a four-year  university  degree  by  1997,  UNRWA  decided  to  phase  out  its  two-year 
teacher  training  programme  by  reducing  the  1992/1993  school  year  trainees  by  50%  and 
have  it  phased  out  in  1994. 

Upon  the  request  of  the  Jordanian  and  Palestiiuan  authorities,  UNRWA  reversed  its 
decision  to  phase  out  the  two  year  teacher  traiiting  programme  and  decided  in  October 
1992  to  upgrade  it  to  4-year  programme  leading  to  first  university  degree  in  education. 
The  teacher  training  sections  in  Jordan  and  West  Bank  were  re-titled  as  Education 
Science  Faculties. 

In  1996/1997  UNRWA  Educational  Science  Faculties  provided  pre-service  teacher 
training  to  Palestinian  refugee  secondary  school  graduates  and  in-service  training  to 
UNRWA  teachers.  The  4-year  pre-service  programme  granted  university  degrees  in 
sp^ializations  such  as  class  teachers,  field  teachers  such  as  Arabic,  Mathematics  and 
Science  and  the  3 -year  in-service  progranune  aimed  at  upgrading  the  qualifications  of 
UNRWA  teachers  (holding  2-year  teacher  training  diplomas)  to  the  first  uruversity 
degree  level*. 

In  August  1996,  the  first  group  of  in-service  students  graduated  with  a Bachelor's 
degree  in  education  in  Jordan,  accredited  by  the  Jordanian  Ministry  of  Higher  Education, 
whereas  in  Ramallah  the  first  group  of  pre-service  students  have  graduated  in  July  and 
November  1996  with  a first  imiversity  degree*. 

111.  Unrwa/ Unesco  Institute  Of  Educa  Tion 

3.1  Establishment  of  the  Institute 

The  Institute  of  Education  was  established  in  December  1963  to  meet  an  urgent  need 
of  the  UNRWA/UNESCO  school  system  for  Palestinian  refugees  who  were  then  living 
in  the  Gaza  Strip,  Jordan,  The  Syrian  Arab  Republic  and  Lebanon.  The  need  arose  from 
the  fact  that  over  90  per  cent  of  the  teachers  serving  in  the  UNRWA  schools  were 
professionaUy  or  academically  unqualified  and  did  not  meet  the  minimum  requirements 
set  for  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  preparatory  cycles.  This  situation  naturally 
affected  the  quality  of  education  provided  to  the  children  etu'olled  in  these  schools.  The 
high  incidence  of  unqualified  teachers  in  the  UNRWA  schools  stemmed  from  the  fact 
that  when  provision  was  made  on  an  emergency  basis  in  the  early  years  of  the  Agency 
for  the  education  of  Palestiman  refug^  children,  the  emphasis  was  on  opening  of 
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classrooms  required  from  year  to  year  and  on  finding  teachers  for  these  classes 
regardless  of  whether  those  opting  for  the  job  had  or  did  not  have  the  necessary 
professional  or  academic  qualifications.  Most  teachers  recruited  did  not  even  have  the 
minimum  academic  qualification  of  a general  secondaiy  school  certificate.  Since  fully 
qualified  persons  were  in  short  supply,  the  majority  of  those  available  were  selected  to 
fill  administrative  and  supervisory  posts.  Moreover,  quite  a few  qualified  teachers  left  to 
take  jobs  in  other  Arab  countries  where,  too,  there  was  an  acute  shortage  of  trained 
teaching  persoimel. 

To  withdraw  these  untrained  teachers  fi'om  their  Schools,  even  in  installments,  in 
order  to  train  them  through  a full-time  programme  at  a preservice  training  institution 
would  have  meant  heavy  additional  expenditure  for  UNRWA.  The  Agency  was  not  in  a 
position  to  meet  this  additional  expen^ture.  The  proper  solution  was  to  use  methods  of 
learning  and  teaching  suited  to  a form  of 'on-the-job  training*  or  the  distance  learning 
approach  that  did  not  involve  the  withdrawal  of  teachers  fi^om  their  normal  school  duties. 

As  the  UNRWAAJNESCO  schools  were  operating  in  fom  host  countries  (Jordan, 
Syria,  Lebanon  and  Egypt),  it  was  found  necessary  to  make  an  analytical  study  of  the 
educational  systems  and  requirements  of  these  countries  to  ensure  that  the  programme  of 
in-service  training  that  would  be  drawn  up  would  get  the  approval  of  the  host 
govenunents.  An  inquiry  was  also  made  into  the  professional  qualifications  of  the 
UNRWA  teaching  staff  with  a view  to  establishing  ne^  and  priorities  for  training. 

The  first  group  of  862  trainees  was  recruited  in  the  autumn  of  1964  for  a two-year 
programme  of  professional  training  for  teachers  who  had  obtained  a State  general 
secondaiy  education  certificate  or  an  equivalent  secondary  school  diploma.  In  the 
following  year,  provision  was  also  made  for  a three-year  programme  for  teachers  who 
had  not  completed  their  secondaiy  education.  The  latter  programme  had  a dual  objective: 
to  improve  the  academic  background  of  the  teachers  as  well  as  to  provide  them  with  the 
professional  training. 

3.2  Development  of  programs  for  Palestinian  teachers  and  other  educational  personnel: 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Institute  in  1%4,  its  work  has  expanded  considerably, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  types  of  training  programs  it  has  been  able  to  offer.  It  is 
convenient  to  divide  this  development  into  four  or  five  phases,  even  though  there  is  an 
overlap  in  these  phases. 

In  the  first  phase*  (from  1964/65  to  1973/74)  the  main  preoccupation  of  the  Institute 
of  Education  was  to  provide  basic  in-service  training  for  elementary  school  teachers. 
Two  types  of  courses  were  organized  for  this  purpose:  a two-year  course  for  qualifying 
elementary  school  teachers  with  a full  secondaiy  education  and  a three-year  course  for 
upgrading  elementary  school  teachers  with  qualifications  below  the  secondary  level.  A 
total  of  3^83  teachers,  representing  about  80  per  cent  of  the  elementary  teacher 
population  in  1974/75,  benefitted  by  these  courses.  The  comparable  percentage  when  the 
Institute  started  its  operations  was  about  10  per  cent. 

In  the  second  phase,  which  began  in  1967/68.  training  programs  were  provided  for  the 
upgrading  of  teachers  teaching  at  the  preparatory  (intermediate  or  lower  secondaiy  level) 
covering  grades  7 to  9 Three  types  of  courses  Iwe  been  organized  for  such  teachers: 

(a)  Specialized  two-year  courses  in  various  subjects  taught  at  the  preparatory  school 
level,  namely  Arabic,  Social  studies.  Mathematics,  Science,  English,  Home 
Economics,  Physical  Education,  Handicrafts,  and  Art  Education  {introduced  in 
1975/76).  An  essential  requirement  for  these  courses  is  the  completion  of  a basic 
elementary  course  of  in-service  or  pre-service  training  of  two-year  duration. 
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(b)  A one-year  prof^sional  course  for  teachers  who  have  completed  a minimum  of 
two  years  of  university  study,  majoring  in  a subject  area  related  to  the  prepaiatoiy 
school  curriculum 

(c)  A three-year  course  for  holders  of  a general  secondary  school  certificate  appointed 
to  teach  at  the  preparatory  level. 

The  total  number  of  beneficiaries  from  these  courses  up  to  the  school  year  1973/74 
was  1^12,  which  represented  about  85  per  cent  of  the  teacher  population  in  that  category 
at  that  time,  compared  with  less  than  10  per  cent  in  1964/65. 

The  third  phase  was  introduced  in  the  school  year  1969/70,  when  courses  for  the 
training  of  key  educational  persotmel  were  started  such  as  head-teachers  or  school 
supervisors.  In  that  year,  a course  was  organized  for  head  teachers,  which  was  followed 
in  1970/71  by  a course  for  school  supervisors  and  in  1971/72  by  a course  for 
teacher-training  mstructors  teaching  in  the  four  UNRWA  pre-service  teachers-training 
institutes  { Siblin,  Amman,  Ramallah  men  and  Ramallah  women  training  centers).  Later, 
this  category  of  training  courses  was  extended  to  include  the  vocational  training 
instructors.  In  1988  the  first  course  for  vocational  training  instructors  was  started.  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  phase  of  training,  2006  head  teachers,  238  school  supervisors,  90 
teacher-training  instructors  and  537  vocational  training  instructors  have  benefitted  from 
these  courses. 

The  fourth  phase  or  type  of  training  was  also  introduced  in  1969/70  when  the  first  of 
a series  of  special  or  ad  hoc  courses  was  started.  This  was  the  'Global  Method  of 
Teaching  Arabic'  course.  In  1970/71,  a course  in  art  education  was  offered  for  the  first 
time.  Since  then,  a number  of  such  special  courses  were  offered  to  meet  the  needs  of 
schools  in  the  different  host  countries  where  the  Institute  operates.  Such  courses  include 
the  'Source  Method  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Social  studies';  'Physical  Education'; 
'Educational  Research';  'Contemporary  Mathematics'  (for  lower  elementary  classes); 
'Teaching  of  Religion  at  the  Preparatory  Level';  'Course  for  Teacher  Librarians';  and  a 
course  in  'Audio-visual  Media  for  Teachers  of  the  Social  Studies  at  the  Preparatory 
Level'.  More  than  9000  teachers  have  benefitted  from  these  courses  since  then. 

Another  development  in  the  same  direction  was  the  introduction  of  re-orientation  or 
refresher  courses,  the  first  of  which  was  introduced  in  1971/72  when  a 'Reorientation 
Course  for  Grade  One  Teachers'  was  oiganized.  Since  then  the  following  refresher 
courses  have  been  organized;  'General  Refresher  Course  for  Lower  Elementary  School 
Teachers  'Mathematics  for  Preparatory  School  Teachers';  and  'Contemporary  Science  for 
Preparatory  School  Teachers'.  These  were  all  one-year  refresher  courses,  except  for  the 
mathematics  course,  which  was  organized  as  a series  of  seminars  spread  over  a five-year 
period.  Since  the  introduction  of  this  phase  in  1969/70  and  up  to  the  end  of  1994/95  a 
total  of  4000  educators  benefitted  by  pursuing  these  ad-hoc  and  refresher  courses. 

The  enrolment  figures  in  1995/96  training  year,  in  these  four  general  categories  of 


training  programs  were  as  follows; 

Basic  course  for  training  elementary  school  teachers  69 

Basic  courses  for  training  preparatory-level  teachers  220 

Basic  courses  for  training  secondary  school  teachers  16 

(Lebanon  only) 

Basic  course  for  training  vocational  instructors  1 5 

Courses  for  training  key  educational  personnel  73 

Refresher  and  special  ad-hoc  courses  27 1 


Total  664 


As  these  figures  indicate,  the  main  stress  now  is  still  on  basic/ceitification  courses 
(elem,  prep  and  secondary)  and  special  refresher  courses  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  schools  in  the  five  fields  of  the  UNRWA  operation  The  continuation  of  basic  training 
course  for  elementary  school  teachers  after  30  years  of  the  Institute's  operation  is 
explained  by  the  facts  that,  (a)  in  some  fields  the  output  of  the  pre-service  training 
institutes  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  school,  needs  of  qualified  teachers;  thus  untrained 
teachers  who  have  to  be  trained  on  the  job  must  be  employed  and  (b)  some  graduates  of 
in  service  training  courses  who  had  also  had  years  of  teaching  experience,  tend  to  resign 
their  teaching  posts  with  UNRWA  for  better  jobs.  Courses  for  the  training  of 
preparatory-level  teachers  also  have  to  be  maintained  because  of  the  increasing 
erux)lment  in  the  preparatory  grades,  requiring  the  employment  of  more  teachers  or  the 
promotion  of  teachers  from  the  elementary  to  the  preparatory  cycle.  Moreover,  courses 
for  the  training  of  secondary  teachers  have  been  recently  introduced  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  newly  introduced  secondary  education  in  Lebanon  Field. 

3..3  Approaches  Utilized  in  Training 

The  Institute  of  Education  developed  the  Correspondence  Education  Approach  as 
well  as  Distance  Education  into  what  is  known  as  the  Integrated  Multi-Media  Approach 
(IMMA).  Primarily,  this  is  an  approach  that  generally  seeks  to  offer  education  to  adults 
or  to  old-aged  personnel  at  their  work  places  or  at  their  homes  via  a number  of  media 
susceptible  to  opeimess  and  flexibility  and  impervious  to  the  withdrawal  of  beneficiaries 
from  their  daily  routine  of  work*.  This  approach  is  marked,  as  well,  for  the  specification 
it  makes  of  the  objective  which  educational  courses  seek  to  achieve  and  of  the 
techniques  followed  therein;  for  the  optimum  fimctionality  it  proposes  for  both  the 
human  and  materialistic  resources  it  has  at  its  disposal;  and  for  the  serious  attention  it 
pays  to  the  relationship  which  iiq)uts  bear  to  outputs. 

This  approach  combines  indirect  and  direct  forms  of  teaching.  The  indirect  methods 
consist  of: 

• guided  study  assigrunents 

• reference  books  available  in  the  field  libraries 

• quarterly  journal  published  by  the  Institute  (Student  Teacher  Journal). 

• closed  circuit  television 

• other  audio  visual  media 

On  the  other  hand,  the  direct  forms  of  training  include: 

• Periodic  seminars. 

• Demonstration  lessons. 

• Supervised  actual  practice  in  the  trainees'  own 

• institutioa 

• Periodic  tests. 

• Summer  sessions  which  emphasized  practical  activities . 

• Action  research. 

• Final  exams. 

• Final  assessment  visits. 

If  taken  separately,  each  of  the  above-listed  forms  or  components  caimot  be  claimed 
to  be  an  educational  irmovation  on  its  own.  Some  of  them  have  been  in  use  for  several 
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centuries,  e.g.  study  seminars,  school-vacation  courses,  correspondence  teaching.  Other 
media  have  been  vaiyingly  used  for  the  purposes  of  in-service  teacher  training.  What 
amounts  to  innovation,  however,  lies  in  the  hitherto  unprecedented  tradition  (established 
by  the  Institute  itself,  an  inseparably  workable  organic  unit).  As  quoted  from  the  Arab 
countries  which  have  used  this  approach,  their  testimony  testifies  to  the  fact  that  it  is  " an 
effective  pilot  approach  which  involves  a lot  of  creative  dynamic  efficiency,  and 
developmental  susceptibility  but  only  a relatively  little  costage"* 

3:4  Tutorship  of  the  Institute  Courses 

The  Institute  of  Education  adopted  2 kinds  of  tutorship  for  In-service  courses. 

The  filmland  is  the  Course  Tutors  who  are  usually  education  staff  members  at 
UNRWA  Headquarters  or  at  Education  Development  Centers  in  all  fields.  These  tutors 
are  entrusted  the  tutorial  responsibilities  for  one  or  more  in-service  training  courses 
organized  by  the  Institute  of  Education. 

The  second  kind  Intermediary  Tutors  who  are  responsible  for  mass  training  to  meet 
curriculum  changes  in  host  countries.  These  tutors  could  either  be  outstanding 
Headteachers  or  subject  teachers.  They  are  usually  trained  by  the  subject  supervisor  in 
coordination  with  the  subject  specialist.  These  tutors-  after  being  trained  - take  over  the 
re^nsibiUty  of  training  other  subject  teachers  either  in  the  same  school  or  in 
neighboring  schools. 

The  initiation  of  this  kind  of  tutors  came  about  as  the  school  supervisors  carmot  cover 
all  staff  members  in  the  various  subjects.  Eventually,  intermediary  tutors  were 
nominated  to  ensure  the  dissemination  of  the  supervisory  tasls  and  responsibiUties  to  the 
largest  group  of  beneficiaries. 

IV.  Technical  Supervision  of  Teachers 

UNRWA  teachers  used  to  be  technically  supervised  by  a group  of  school  supervisors 
where  nearly  80  teachers  were  attached  to  each  supervisor.  In  1974  UNRWA  established 
an  Education  Development  Centre  (EDC)  in  each  area  of  its  operations. 

The  objectives  of  such  centers  are  to  plan  and  conduct,  in  close  coordination 
with  the  UNRWA/UNESCO  Institute  of  Education  and  the  General  Education  Division 
at  UNRWA  Headquarters  in  Amman,  appropriate  educational  activities,  in  an  integrated 
manner,  for  the  improvement  of  the  quaUty  of  Education  These  activities  are  designed  to 
cover  school  supervision,  in-service  trairung  of  education  persoimel,  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum  including  the  development  of  AV  media,  simple  fimctional  research, 
improvement  of  the  testing  and  evaluation  process,  library  and  documentation  services 
for  the  field  education  persoimel  and  other  education  activities  appearing  in  their  work 
plans. 

A commttee  for  each  subject  of  specialization  is  formed  in  each  EDC  to  help  in  the 
plarming,  implementing,  evaluating  and  follow-up  of  all  activities  pertaining  to  the 
subject  concerned.  The  detailed  tasks  of  each  subject  committee  are  classified  under  two 
main  broad  tasks  namely  eruiching  and  updating  school  curricula  and  improving 
teachers'  professional  and  academic  competencies. 
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V.  Effect  of  Teacher  Training  On  School  Reform 

Establishment  of  the  Pre-service  Teacher  Training  Centers,  the  Institute  of 
Education,  the  Education  Science  Faculties  and  the  Education  Development  Centers 
have  all  contributed  to  having  95%  of  UNRWA  Teachers  fully  qualified  both 
academically  and  professionally.  In  view  of  such  a significant  growth  of  Agency 
teachers,  the  following  developments  in  schooling  were  realized: 

- Teachers  were  well  equipped  with  the  various  and  up-to-date  methods  of  teaching. 
They  have  eventually  been  able  to  put  such  methods  in  function  by  organizing  the 
teaching  - learning  process  to  meet  Ae  needs  and  different  intellectual  levels  of  the 
students. 

- Training  of  teachers  - whether  pre- or  in-service  - resulted  in  the  development  of 
teachers  as  both  promoters  and  organizers  of  the  teaching/leaming  process,  which 
enabled  the  students  to  participate  actively  in  the  classroom  activities  and  to 
express  their  actual  potentik  and  interests. 

Training  of  teachers  has  succeeded  in  creating  a staff  of  educators  who  are  not  only 
interested  in  teaching  their  subject  matter  but  are  also  quite  involved  in  the  over-dl 
developmental  growth  of  the  students  whether  psychologically,  morally  and 
academically. 

Training  of  teachers  has  also  contributed  to  the  creation  of  teachers  characterized  as 
initiators  and  problem  solvers  to  tackle  severe  educational  problems  such  as 
prolonged  closure  of  schools  in  West  Bank  and  Gaza  during  Al-lntifada  through 
development  of  self-learning  materials  to  compensate  for  lost  teaching  time. 

- The  Institute  of  Education  has  organized  training  courses  for  a selected  number  of 
teachers  in  each  school  in  guidance  and  counselling,  health  education  and  library 
services.  All  these  course  were  designed  to  enable  teachers  to  adopt  the  integrated 
disciplinary  approach  in  the  classroom. 

- Tire  impact  ofboth  the  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  training  programme  was 
reflected  positively  on  the  achievement  of  students  in  host  countries  having  general 
examination  certificates  and  community  college  comprehensive  exams  where  the 
Agency  students  scored  significantly  higher  than  their  counterparts  in  non-Agency 
schools. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Schools  are  symbols  of  a society’s  well-being,  a mirror  of  its  hiture,  a barometer  of 
its  health,  and  always,  the  primaiy  scapegoat  when  things  go  badly.  So  when  we  speak 
of  changing  schools — their  organization,  financial  and  curricular  decision-makings 
instructional  strategies  conununity  relations,  and  assessment — ^we  are  not  merely 
speaking  of  changing  a system.  We  are  also  issuing  a challenge  to  re-examine  and 
perhaps  revise  the  very  values  that  he  at  the  core  of  society.  And  it  is  this  call  which 
incites  the  most  vociferous  resistance  but  which  inspires,  in  the  same  breath,  the  most 
courageous  energy  and  clearest  vision  for  change. 

Of  all  of  the  components  of  schools  that  we  may  wish  to  revise,  none  is  as  visible, 
none  as  controversial,  none  as  far-reaching  as  assessment.  On  an  individual  level, 
assessment  consists  o/judgingthevalueofastudent'sperformance.  Butfromabroader 
perspective,  assessment  is  a clear  statement  about  what  we  expect  our  children  to  know 
and  be  able  to  do  when  they  finish  school.  It  has  a critical  function  in  determining 
whether  school  reform  has  been  successful;  Moreover,  assessment  is  possibly  the  most 
important  school  procedure  in  students'  post-secondary  lives  it  is  often  a gate  way  either 
to  higher  pay  and  social  standing  or  to  lower  pay  and  social  standing.  It  reflects  society's 
deepest  prejudices  and  nurtures  its  brightest  dreams  of  success. 

In  tWs  paper,  I will  begin  by  contrasting  traditional  U.S.  assessment  with  what 
school  reformers  call  alternative  or  authentic  assessment.  My  primary  examples  of 
alternative  assessment  will  be  drawn  from  my  study  of  portfolio  writing  assessment,  in 
which  students  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  carefully  revised  work  collected  over  an 
entire  school  term  Out  of  this  framework,  I will  then  discuss  three  ways  in  which 
alternative  assessment  is  essential  to  successful  school  reform: 

(a)  it  siqrports  and  models  the  redistribution  of  power; 

(b)  it  increases  participation  through  practice  at  democratic  decision-making  and 
greater  access  to  standards; 

(c)  it  provides  greater  equity  through  more  consistent  standards  than  teacher  grading 
and  more  valid  evaluation  than  standardized  exams 

Traditional  Assessment 

Over  the  past  half-century  or  so,  assessment  of  U.S.  students  has  come  to  be  based 
on  three  accomplishments:  (a)  "seat  time"  (spending  a certain  number  of  hours  in  a 
class),  (b)  receiving  a mimmal  grade  on  teacher-  or  school-made  tests  of  memorized 
material,  and  (c)  occasional  standardized  achievement  exams  which  are  used  to  compare 
students  to  district  state  or  national  norms. 

The  first  two  "accomplishments,"  internal  to  the  classroom,  reflect  minimal  rather 
than  maximal  expectations  of  students.  Teachers  are  well  aware  that  the  simple  act  of 
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teaching  does  not  guarantee  that  students  will  retain  the  subject  matter,  much  less  be 
able  to  analyze  it  critically  or  relate  it  to  prior  knowledge.  In  addition,  while 
teacher-made  exams  may  fit  the  classroom  curriculum  better  than  standardized 
measurements,  teacher  grading  is  notoriously  unreliable,  and  all  the  more  so  where  there 
is  little  collegial  conversation  about  teaching  and  standards  for  assessment  (Hillocks, 
1986). 

Tlie  untrustworthiness  of  school  transcripts  (Have  students  really  learned  the 
material?  What  does  this  "A”  mean?)  was  a driving  farce  behind  the  proliferation  of 
standardized  multiple  choice  exams  the  third  "accomplishment”  on  which  assessment 
has  traditionally  come  to  be  based.  These  exams  are  graded  according  to  a 
pre-established  "norm"  with  scores  mapped  onto  the  well-known  "Bell  cure"  Though 
touted  as  "objective”,  standardized  exams  are  haunted  by  persistent  complaints  of 
exclusionary  ethnic  bias  (White,  1985). 

Still,  standardized  exams  are  easy  to  administer  on  a broad  scale,  reliable,  and  reap 
huge  profits  for  their  producers.  As  a result,  they  have  become  ubiquitous,  information 
gathered  from  students'  performance  is  used  to  allocate  resources  to  programs'  to 
evalrrate  state,  district,  and  school  progress  in  comparison  with  natiorr^  norms,  to 
evalrrate  teachers,  to  group  students  according  to  ability,  and  to  make  decisiorrs  about 
promotiorr,  gradtratiorr,  college  entrance,  and  pohcy  analysis  (Haladyna,  Nolerr,  & Haas, 
1991).  Such  vital  decisions  are  based  on  exams  that  few  teachers  tnrst' few  parents 
understand,  and  which  devour  classroom  time  and  money  (Paris.  Lawtorr,  Turner  & 
Roth,  1 991). 

Teachers'  mistnrst  of  these  exams  is  well-foimded:  most  lack  content,  corrstruct  and 
face  validity  becairse  they  test  subskills  in  an  isolated  and  decontextualized  way,  directly 
contradicting  what  is  known  about  the  schematic  and  orgartic  nature  of  learning 
(Shepard,  1991).  Firrthermore,  most  of  these  exarrrs  fail  to  assess  students' ability  to 
negotiate  mearting  in  a social  context  (Hill  & Parry,  1994;  Street,  1984). 

Second,  the  popular  interpretation  of  low  standardized  test  scores— namely,  that  they 
are  mairrly  the  resrrlt  of  poor  teaching  and  admirristration — is  flawed.  True,  there  are 
ineffective  teachers  and  administrators,  but  much  of  the  test  variation  between  schools 
depends  on  factors  beyond  the  schools'  control  (Haladyna,  Nolen,  & Haas,  1991).  In 
poorer  districts  of  New  York  City  many  schools  lack  basic  books  and  materials,  students 
sometimes  lack  classrooms  and  are  forced  to  study  in  hallways  or  locker  rooms,  new 
pupils  arrive  regularly  who  carmot  speak  English  and  whose  parents  are  poor  and 
illiterate.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  schools  perform  below  the  norm? 

Moreover,  standardized  exams  have  an  ittsidious  impact  on  classroom  instructiorL 
Not  orrly  are  most  of  these  exams  incapable  of  providing  irrformation  about  students' 
ability  to  thirrk  critically,  perform  complex  problem  solving,  or  work  cooperatively,  they 
actirally  discourage  teachers  from  developing  these  skills  in  students  (Rothman,  1995). 
Instruction  becomes  more  "test  like"  Innovative  methods  are  replaced  wiA 
mrrltiple-choice  worksheets,  and  projects  requiring  more  complex  thinking  skills  are  set 
aside  to  prepare  students  for  these  exams  (M.L  Smith,  1991). 

Alternative  Assessment 

One  driving  force  behind  school  reform  is  the  realization  that  the  skills  needed  for 
the  global  village  of  the  twenty-first  century  are  simply  not  being  trarrsmitted  in  the 
cirrrent  school  paradigm.  As  ^each  country  is  forced  into  greater  interdependence  on 
other  coimtries  memorizing  facts  and  uni-dimerrsional  interpretations  of  social  issues  are 
no  longer  sufficient  Among  other  things,  students  need  skills  in  critical  thinking, 
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analyzing  divergent  cultural  perspectives  on  a given  issue,  and  creative  problem-solving 
across  cultures  (Cummins  & Sayers.  1995). 

What  kind  of  curriculum  and  assessment  will  best  prepare  students  to  thrive  in  the 
future  and  make  a positive  contribution  to  society?  Though  reformers  differ  on  whether 
"excellence"  is  a societal  or  an  individual  goal  (Willie,  1987),  all  agree  that  "seat  time" 
is  no  longer  enough.  They  want  schools  to  be  accountable  for  students'  learning 
outcomes.  They  expect  students  to  perform  according  to  certain  standards  before 
receiving  credit. 

To  this  end,  educators  have  developed  assessment  integrated  with  curriculiun  rather 
than  external  to  it,  so  that  "teaching  to  the  test"  supports,  rather  than  undermines' 
classroom  learning.  Such  authentic  or  pragmatic  assessment  (Hill  & Parry,  1994)  can 
include  such  things  as  portfolios,  joumds  I learning  logs,  group  or  individual  projects, 
interviews,  and  checklists,  either  in  combination  with  or  replacing  more  traditional  tests. 
Alternative  assessment  is  educative,  giving  speciGc  information  to  students  who  will  be 
judged  by  it,  "providing  both  models  and  implicit  criteria"  (Wiggins,  1991,  p.  19)  These 
criteria  must  reveal  the  basis  of  the  community's  judgment  (Eisnerl  1993),  so  that 
students  can  learn  from  thent 

Why  is  it  so  important  that  students  understand  community  standards?  To  take  the 
example  of  writing  instruction,  standards  often  become  the  sub  ject  of  a guessing  game, 
with  students  relying  on  the  teacher's  cryptic  comments  on  their  pr^r  or  on  essay 
models  to  "get  it  right".  They  are  rarely  taught  to  examine  their  own  papers  in  view  of 
the  criteria  by  which  their  writing  will  be  judged  and  to  write  accordingly.  Conunimity 
standards  have  long  been  seen  as  the  exclusive  property  of  the  teacher  or  administrator, 
but  researchers  are  realizing  that  students  ne^  practice  applying  them  to  their  own 
writing  in  order  to  internalize  socially  constructed  norms 

In  fact,  success  in  acquiring  writing  skills  (and  by  extension,  other  language  skills) 
seems  to  be  contingent  on  access  to  these  norms.  In  an  exhaustive  literature  review. 
Hillocks  (1986)  found  what  he  categorized  as  four  approaches  to  teaching  writing- 

(a)  presentational-traditional,  teacher-centered,  specific  goals  pertaining  to  rhetorical 
techniques;  teacher  lecture  and  feedback;  study  and  imitation  of  models. 

(b)  natural  process-general  goals,  e.g.,  of  fluency,  revision  and  drafts;  peer  feedback;  v 
freewriting;  high  student  interaction 

(c)  environmental-specific  goals,  e.g.,  to  increase  the  use  of  specific  detail;  students 
engaged  in  specifiable  subprocesses  important  to  writing;  structured,  task-centered 
small  group  work;  students  using  criteria  to  evaluate  writing. 

(d)  individual-instruction  through  tutorials  and  programmed  materials  (pp.  1 16-128). 

He  found  that  the  students  in  environmental  classrooms  actively  engaged  in  the  use 
of  specific  criteria  in  self-  and  peer-evaluation,  synthesis  of  ideas,  and  generating 
information,  were  judged  to  be  better  writers.  Merely  telling  students  about  good 
Writing,  showing  them  models,  or  even  giving  them  unfocused  practice  were  not  as 
successful 

The  portfolio,*  one  popular  form  of  alternative  assessment,  is  a collection  of  a 
student's  best  work  over  a period  of  time,  consciously  chosen  and  prepared  for  a reading 
committee.  Although  portfolios  are  currently  used  across  the  curriculum,  I will  focus  my 
attention  on  the  portfolio  as  it  is  used  to  assess  writing.  Typically,  students  work  on  a 


In  the  U.K.,  portfolio  assessment  is  also  known  as  coursework  assessment  (Scott, 
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number  of  written  pieces  revising  them  over  the  semester,  and  then  finally  choose 
certain  ones  to  include  in  the  final  portfolio.  Also  conunon  is  the  "cover  letter"  in  which 
students  reflect  metacognitively  about  their  learning  and  their  choices. 

1 would  now  like  to  describe  the  setting  for  my  own  study  of  portfolios,  which  1 will 
use  below  to  illustrate  some  of  the  principles  and  practices  of  alternative  assessment 
(C.J.  Smith  1994).  1 looked  at  a portfolio  program  in  a large,  urban  two-year  college  in 
the  U.S.  (pseudonymously  referred  to  as  Magna),  fashioned  after  Elbow  and  Belanoffs 
model  (1991). 

The  program  at  Magna  began  when  some  EngUsh  as  a second  language  (ESL) 
writing  instructors  wanted  to  find  an  alternative  to  the  timed  essay  exam  used  to  exit 
their  students  into  regular  composition  classes.  The  exam  asked  students  to  write  an 
argumentative  essay  in  SO  minutes  on  a topic  they  had  never  seen  before,  had  never 
discussed,  researched,  or  written  exploratory  drafts  about — ^all  things  these  teachers 
valued  in  their  writing  classrooms.  Consequently,  they  turned  to  portfolios  as  a more 
valid  and  educational  assessment  instrument. 

After  receiving  permission  from  the  administration  Magna  began  with  a pilot  study 
of  ten  teachers.  To  inform  themselves,  they  discussed  articles  about  portfolios  and 
invited  guests  fixrm  established  portfolio  programs.  When  they  gathered  to  grade 
midterm  portfolios,  they  evaluated  sample  portfolios  from  their  classes  as  "pass"  or 
"fail"  Then,  they  reflected  together  on  the  criteria  which  had  most  influent^  their 
decision  These  criteria  were  gathered  into  a guide,  revised,  and  tested  again  during  the 
final  evaluation  (see  Appendix  A for  the  criteria  guide). 

Currently,  final  portfolios  in  Magna's  program  contain  three  revised  pieces  of  writing 
(for  advanced  students'  at  least  one  piece  must  be  expository);  two  timed  in-class  essays 
(written  with  no  collaboration  and  used  as  a check  on  authorship);  and  one  cover  letter 
explaining  thewriters'  choices  and  what  they  have  learned.  Midterm  portfolios  contain  a 
cover  letter,  one  revised  piece  and  one  in-class  piece.  Midterm  portfolios  are  not  graded; 
instead,  the  criteria  guide  is  used  to  give  students  feedback  on  specific  aspects  of  their 
writing.  Final  portfolios  are  graded  pass  or  fail  using  the  bottom  portion  of  the  same 
guide,  with  feedback  optional. 

Teachers  of  the  same  level  of  ESL  gather  for  a lengthy  (two  to  three  hours)  norming 
session  before  midterm  and  final  grading  periods.  They  each  bring  a couple  of  portfolios 
to  discuss  with  the  group  to  anchor  the  criteria  guide  in  real  writing.  Then,  each  teacher 
divides  up  his  or  her  portfolios  among  the  other  teachers  for  an  initial  "outside"  reading. 
The  outside  reader  completes  one  side  of  the  criteria  guide^,  turns  it  over,  puts  it  back 
into  the  folder,  and  then  returns  the  portfolio  to  the  classroom  teacher  for  a second, 
independent  reading  (i.e.,  the  teacher  reads  and  evaluates  before  looking  at  the  outside 
reader's  evaluation).  Discrepancies  are  decided  by  a third  reader. 

1 observed  and  recorded  one  final  norming  session  with  three  experienced  portfolio 
readers,  then  asked  them  to  tape-record  themselves  ''thinking  aloud"  as  they  evaluated 
six  portfolios  individually  1 then  analyzed  the  tapes  to  discover  how  these  readers 
established  standards  during  their  norming  session  and  how  they  applied  them  in  actual 
assessment. 

Having  contrasted  traditional  and  alternative  assessment,  and  having  explored  one 
model  of  alternative  assessment  in  more  depth,  let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  how 
alternative  assessment  can  contribute  to  successful  school  reform 


^e  Criteria  guide  found  in  Appendix  A is  duplicated  on  both  sides  of  the  paper. 
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Alternative  Assessment  and  Successful  School  Reform:  Issues  of  Power 

All  change  involves  a realignment  of  power.  Change  in  power  means  change  in  how 
decisions  are  made,  who  makes  them,  and  the  consequences  they  carry.  How  can 
alternative  assessment  prepare  teachers  for  shifting  configurations  of  power  in  school 
reform?  I would  like  to  suggest  three  ways  first,  alternative  assessment  itself  exemplifies 
this  change  in  power;  next  it  forces  teachers  to  look  to  themselves,  rather  than  experts, 
for  solutions;  finally,  it  gives  teachers  practice  at  group  decision-making  and 
consensus-formation. 

Alternative  assessment  itself  radically  reconfigures  power  relations,  with 
standards-setting  taking  place  primarily  among  teachers  rather  than  administrators  or 
commercial  test-makers  This  shift  does  not  go  unchallenged.  In  the  case  of  portfolio 
assessment,  C.A.  Smith  (1991)  notes  that  the  three  most  common  objections  stem 
essentially  from  issues  of  authority  and  control:  (a)  the  fear  of  plagiarism'  (b)  the  need  to 
know  what  students  can  do  on  their  own,  and  (C)  the  lack  of  consistent  standards  among 
teachers. 

As  Smith  points  out,  the  question  of  plagiarism  belongs  more  to  a test-like  setting 
than  to  a writing  process  classroom' where  teachers  know  their  students' work  because 
they  have  seen  its  evolution  and  commented  on  the  drafts.  Likewise,  if  writing  is 
collaborative  and  social,  the  knowing  how  students  use  others'  feedback  is  at  least  as 
important  as  knowing  what  they  can  do  on  their  own.  Finally,  the  lack  of  consistent 
standards  among  teachers  is  a problem  where  they  teach  and  assess  in  isolation  from  one 
another  but  not  where  teachers  are  in  constant  conversation  about  standards  Smith 
comments  that. 

Objections  to  portfolio  assessment  are  objections  to  investing  authority  in  classroom 
teachers.  . . The  subtext  of  the  three  [objections] . . . seems  to  be  that  the  purpose  of  exit 
testing  is  to  provide  an  external,  higher  authority  to  check  up  on  teachers  or  to  check  up 
on  students  ...  By  using  portfolios  ...  we  would  acknowledge  that  teachers  are 
authorities  about  the  work  taking  place  in  their  own  classrooms,  that  collaboration 
encourages  the  development  of  writing  ability  and  of  effective  teaching,  and  that 
learning  to  write  is  not  a matter  of  passing  tests  but  is  a lifelong  process,  (pp.  289, 291). 

But  alternative  assessment  is  more  than  simply  a model  in  the  reconfiguration  of 
power.  It  provides  teachers  with  greater  responsibility  and  professional  autonomy. 
Teachers  are  often  trained  to  look  to  outside  "experts"  for  "solutions".  Reinforcing  this 
myth,  state-mandated  school  reform  has  often  supported  teacher  prq/&55/o;ifli//zflido/i, 
which  usually  means  adherence  to  more  and  more  complex  state  requirements,  and 
being  subject  to  greater  state  control. 

However,  researchers  in  systemic  change  have  demonstrated  that  solutions  to 
existing  problems  are  most  often  found  by  the  members  of  a system,  not  by  outsiders 
(Deal,  1986).  Real  teacher  professionalism  (not  professionalization)  occurs  when 
teachers  are  given  more  freedom  and  more  responsibility  by  the  state,  not  less,  and  when 
they  are  allowed  to  participate  more  fully  in  democratic  processes'  critical  andysis,  peer 
review,  and  decision-making  related  to  their  classroom  (Darling-Hammond,  1987).  How 
can  teachers  lead  students  to  do  critical  thinking  if  they  are  not  encouraged  to  do  so 
themselves? 

Occasional  "professional  development"  workshops  cannot  accomplish  this  goal 
because  they  have  Little  connection  to  the  classroom  and  teachers' day-to-day  needs 
(Little,  1994). 
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Alternative  assessment,  on  the  other  hand,  engenders  reflection,  continuous  input, 
and  hands  on  instruction  directly  related  to  classroom  practice.  And,  at  the  same  time  as 
teachers  are  taking  more  responsibility  for  their  professional  development,  they  are  also 
relinquishing  more  of  the  responsibility  for  learning  to  their  students.  The  self-reflective 
and  collaborative  experience  of  alternative  assessment  can  help  a teacher  to  face  these 
changes,  process  them,  and  incorporate  them  (Weinbaum.  1991). 

Furthermore,  alternative  assessment  provides  teachers  with  experience  at  democratic 
consensus-formation.  This  experience  is  often  lacking  in  school-based  management 
models  of  reform,  where  decision-making  is  simply  shifted  downward  in  the 
organization.  Real  change  in  this  paradigm  is  unlikely  because  the  new 
"decision-makers"  lack  the  training  needed  to  meet  their  responsibiUties. 

Extrapolating  from  a study  in  the  private  sector,  Wohlstetter,  Smyer,  and  Mohrman 
(1994)  found  that  schools  successful  inx^esi^xtsedhigh  involvement  management. 
Teachers  and  administrators  were  not  merely  given  more  power  to  make  decisions:  they 
were  trained  and  empowered  for  their  new  decision-making  roles,  and  they  regularly 
received  the  data  necessary  to  make  informed  decisions. 

Below  is  an  illustration  of  consensus-formation  from  my  study  of  the  three  Magna 
teachers.  They  are  in  the  process  of  discussing  sample  portfolios  as  they  remind 
themselves  of  community  standards  for  assessment  (the  norming  session).  These 
readers,  pseudonymously  called  Arme,  Bob,  and  Cathy,  are  discussing  a weak  portfolio 
by  one  of  Cathy's  students. 

In  these  excerpts,  I would  like  to  focus  on  the  group's  response  to  the  conflict  Cathy 
experiences  at  failing  a hard-working  student.  As  we  sh^  see,  the  group  makes 
concessions  for  her,  notby  lowering  standards,  but  by  supporting  her  and  allowing  her 
to  express  her  frustration  and  disappointment  At  first,  everyone's  comments  are  positive. 
Arme:  If  you  want  to  compare  his  writing  to  the  other  person's,  he  has  more 
intellectual  sophistication. 

Cathy:  And  he's  more  of  a pusher,  I mean  he's  willing  to  explore  ideas,  he's  more  of 
a risk-taker,  he's — ^he's  willing  to  try  to  learn  the  rules. 

Arme:  He's  trying  to  do  harder  things. 

Cathy:  He  is  trying  to  do  harder  things. 

Bob:  I'm  impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  his  earlier  drafts  that  he-  {Arme:  It's  a kind  of 
independence.]  that  he  would  change  something  completely,  and  say,  "All  right,  I 
want  to  see  this  differently'  and  really  reAvrite  it 
(Dathy:  He's  a real  plodder. 

As  the  conversation  continues,  two  things  become  apparent:  the  student's  weak 
language  control  and  Cathy's  difQculty  at  failing  him.  By  initially  focusing  on  the 
student's  strengths.  Bob  and  Arme  identify  with  and  acknowledge  her  conflict  Once  this 
"group  work"  is  done.  Bob  is  the  first  to  venture  a negative  comment  on  which 
consensus  will  eventually  be  built. 

Bob:  Even  though  it's  not — ^it  doesn't  always  end  iq>  to  good  effect.  I'm  impressed 
that  somebody  would  take — ^would  make  those  changes. 

Arme:  That's  the  strong  thing  about  him. 

Cathy:  The  weak  thing,  of  course,  {is  his  language.  Arme:  {The  weak  thing  is  the 
lack  of  experience  with  EngUsh  that  he- 1 know  that  he  hasn't  been  here  that  long. 
Cathy:  He's  good  orally  and  willing  to  put  himself  out  there  {Anne:  Very  well.  Very 
well.]  and  he's  a good  student. 

With  (Dathy  still  weighing  the  student's  strengths  and  weaknesses.  Bob  points  to  the 
critical  factor  the  extreihe  variabiUty  in  the  student's  control  of  English.  The  others 
concur. 
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Bob:  It  seems  var~quite  variable  to  me,  like  the  language  shifts  from  being  pretty 
clear  and  accurate  to- 

Cathy:  That's  exactly  right,  where  all  of  a sudden  you  have  a sentence  that  doesn't 
make  any  sense,  but  then  that's  contrasted  with  a really  sophisticated  and  nice 
sentence... 

Anne:  There  were  places  in  here  where  I saw  the  problem  he  has  where  things  can 
fall  apart  and  you  just  can't  get  it  [Cathy:  I know] . . . 

Aime:  Well,  here  in  the  first  paragr^h: . . . Therefore,  speaking  English  with  accent 
doesn't  shed  and  also  not  consider  as  issue. 

Cathy:  That's  right,  that's  not  English.  Yeah,  that's  not  English 

Cathy's  perspective  and  her  knowledge  of  the  student  are  valued,  her  own  values  are 
respected,  but  they  are  balanced  by  community  norms.  Nonetheless,  her  struggle,  so 
familiar  to  teachers,  continues  after  the  norming: 

I don't  think  it’s  passing  either,  and  I hate  to  be  the  one  to  tell  him  that. 

There  is  no  "happy  ending”  to  this  discussion.  The  portfolio  tailed,  and  Cathy  haH  to 
tell  the  student.  The  social  construction  of  knowledge  is  a messy  process.  In  the  words 
of  Peter  Elbow  (1991),  it  is  "the  sweaty  work  of  ...  compromising  with  other  live 
bodies  who  disagree"  (p.  xi).  Though  C!athy  values  hard  work,  she  agrees  that  a certain 
threshold  of  language  competence  is  also  required.  Reaching  a consensus  means  that 
each  participant  agrees  to  sets  aside,  for  a time  some  personal  values,  in  exchange  for 
those  principles  everyone  can  agree  on. 

Unity  is  the  goal,  not  uniformity,  and  so  when  all  is  said  and  done,  each  reader's 
unique  perspective  will  remain,  balwced  by  the  common  ground  established  through 
conversation.  In  consensus-formation,  teachers  can  experience  a microcosm  of 
democracy,  if  each  voice  is  valued,  allowed  to  enrich  the  group  conversation,  given 
equal  consideration,  and  yet  is  balanced  by  (not  obliterated  by)  community  standards.  In 
the  words  of  Cktndon  and  Hamp-Lyons  (1991): 

We  had... to  find  a way  to  incorporate  that  diversity,  once  recognized,  into  our 
collective  defimtion  so  that  we  could  preserve  our  richness,  which  we  recognized  as  a 
strength  of  our  program,  while  continuing  to  serve  our  students'  needs.  Working  with 
portfolios  helped  us  move  toward  agreement,  and  the  agreement,  as  we  defined  and 
refined  it,  helj^  us  read  and  interpret  portfolios,  (p.  239). 

Alternative  Assessment  and  School  Reform:  Participation 

Participation  in  standards-setting,  closely  related  to  issues  of  power,  is  another  vital 
contribution  of  alternative  assessment  to  effective  school  change.  The  norming  sessions 
described  above  are  a first  stage  in  increasing  participatioa  Teachers  might  begin  the 
term  with  a thorough  discussion  of  classroom  and  assessment  goals,  have  a "refresher" 
discussion  mid-way  through,  and  finally,  participate  in  a thorough  "norming”  session 
before  final  assessment  begins. 

The  large  chunks  of  time  required  for  consistent  teaching  and  assessment  also  serve 
to  support  teacher  development  throughout  the  process  of  school  reform 
((Tambone,1994). 

Moreover,  this  process  functions  as  an  informal  feedback  loop  for  taking  stock  of  the 
process  of  reform  (Are  these  still  the  standards  we  wish  to  hold  students  to?  Are  we  and 
our  students  achieving  our  goals?).  All  too  often,  school  reform  is  temporary.  Once  the 
state  is  "off  one's  back,"  school  culture  returns  to  the  status  quo  Participation  by  teachers 
in  this  internal  feedback  mechanism  helps  ensure  that  reform  will  continue 
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However,  alternative  evaluation  fosters  participation  in  another  way:  giving  students 
more  access  to  the  standards  by  which  their  work  will  be  judged.  To  explore  how  this 
takes  place,  let  us  look  at  what  we  mean  by  "standards.” 

Standards  of  performance  elude  absolute  definition  because  standards  are  always  set 
and  maintained  by  a community  of  readers  and  writers,  what  Fish  (1980)  calls 
interpretive  communities.  It  would  be  difficult  to  judge  writing  by  the  criterion  of 
"clarity"  unless  "clarity"  were  defined,  illustrated,  and  agreed  upon  by  a group  of 
evaluators  reading  a specific  group  of  exams  written  for  a specific  purpose  The  basis  of 
any  culture — ^including  the  culture  of  school--is  not  so  much  shared  rules  or  knowledge 
as  it  is  shared  interpretations,  common  sense  knowledge  of  what  could  be  considered, 
for  example,  reasonable  clarity  of  expression  in  writing  (Garfinkel.  1986).  What  is  said 
at  a noiming  session  cannot  be  separated,  anymore  than  in  any  other  conversation  from 
the  readers'  prior  agreement  about  how  the  talk  was  to  be  interpreted. 

I should  add  that  a given  interpretive  community  does  not  necessary  "re-invent" 
standards  In  n^  own  study,  the  readers  actually  a^ered  to  conservative,  academic 
interpretations  of  "good  writing."  But  something  vital  takes  place  in  the  norming 
process.  By  articulating  the  standards  again  in  reference  to  real  writing,  they  concretize 
the  conununity  standards  and  bring  them  to  the  surface  of  their  consciousness.  Through 
what  is  essentially  a metacognitive  exercise,  the  readers  refresh  their  understanding  of 
the  criteria  and  agree  on  their  meaning  as  applied  to  real  writing. 

But  how  accessible  is  the  standards-setting  process  of  a given  interpretive 
community  to  students?  The  benefits  of  alternative  assessment  in  this  regard  can  be  seen 
most  clearly  by  comparing  it  with  other  historical  models  of  language  assessment. 

In  the  ^ical  nineteenth  model  model  U.S.  education,  the  interpretive  community 
was  open  and  visible,  allowing  students  broad  access  to  community  standards. 
Graduation  and  advancement  were  decided  on  the  basis  of  oral  exams,  classroom 
presentations,  and  public  speeches  on  matters  of  social  importance  (Lunsford,  1986). 
Language  proficiency  was  not  learned  in  isolation  nor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  "minimum 
competency,  but  in  relation  to  students  personal  and  professional  contributions  to 
society  (Halloran*  1982).  Uniting  community  consensus  on  standards  was  the  public 
nature  of  proficiency  demonstrations.  Students  could  see,  over  and  over  again,  how 
language  skills  were  judged  and  how  the  community  characterized  and  valued 
"effective"  commimication. 

In  contrast,  the  interpretive  community  is  virtually  invisible  in  the  model  of 
decontextualized,  standardized  examinations,  developed  in  the  early  twentieth  century. 
These  exams  are  put  forth  as  "objective,  as  though  no  human  agency  were  responsible 
for  their  creation.  In  fact,  human  judgment  is  just  as  central  to  multiple-choice  tests  as  to 
any  other  kind  of  assessment,  but  that  Judgment  is  placed  in  the  background,  along  with 
the  community  which  exercises  it,  to  secure  the  illusion  of  objectivity.  Performance  is 
intensely  private,  with  the  standards  for  assessment  jealously  guarded  or  available  only 
through  expensive  "cram  schools",  or  preparation  guides. 

Holistic  assessment  of  essay  exams,  an  important  precursor  to  alternative  assessment 
was  developed  for  large-scale  use  in  the  1960s.  In  holistic  reading,  evaluators  assign  a 
single  score  to  capture  overall  impressions  of  a piece  of  writing.  Like  the  nineteenth 
century  oral  examinations,  holistic  reading  emphasizes  a public,  social  construction  of 
standards.  In  addition  it  gives  careful  attention  to  the  functioning  of  the  interpretive 
community:  (a)  readers  begirming  and  ending  together,  (b)  a scoring  guide  based  on 
actual  student  performance,  (c)  readers  normed  by  scoring  anchor  papers  and  then 
discussing  them,  (d)  readers  re-normed  after  a long  lapse  of  time  and  (e)  discrepancies 
of  more  than  one  point  decided  on  by  a third  reader  (White,  1985).  The  advantage  of 
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holistic  assessment  (over  multiple-choice  exams)  is  that  students  are  tested  on  real 
writing  and  Judged  on  the  basis  of  criteria  established  by  teachers  rather  than 
test-makers. 

However,  alternative  assessment  takes  the  public,  social  construction  of  standards  a 
step  further.  Students  taking  a timed  final  essay  exam  can  look  at  models,  can  practice 
writing  an  exam  under  timed  conditions,  but  they  can  receive  no  intermediate  feedback 
while  actually  taking  the  exam.  Furthermore,  the  essay  exams  typical  of  holistic 
assessment  are  not  representative  of  what  students  can  accomplish  with  research, 
discussion  with  others,  exploratory  drafts,  and  careful  revision  and  ^ting. 

In  contrast  to  timed  essay  exams,  forms  of  alternative  assessment  such  as  portfolios 
ca  help  students  internalize  criteria  as  they  examine  and  critique  passing  and  failing 
portfolios,  from  previous  semesters,  work  through  the  criteria  guide  that  teachers  use  to 
assess  portfolios,  use  these  criteria  to  evaluate  their  own  and  their  classmates'  work,  and 
decide  what  to  include  in  the  portfolio  (Hamp-Lyons  & Condon,  1993).  At  the  same 
time,  peer  interaction  can  push  students  to  extemahze  their  criteria,  talking  about  what 
they  chose  to  include  in  the  portfolio  and  why  with  others.  By  internalizing,  articulating, 
and  applying  community  standards,  students  gain  a fuller  participation  in  their  learning 
that  they  will  need  for  academic  success. 

Alternative  Assessment  and  School  Reform:  Equity 

Finally,  in  addition  to  contributing  to  the  needed  redistribution  of  power  and 
increased  democratic  participation  in  school  reform'  how  does  alternative  assessment 
ensure  equal  treatment  of  all  children?  How  can  what  spears  to  be  a highly  subjective 
evaluation  be  fair?  I want  to  suggest  that  if  certain  conditions  are  met,  then  alternative 
assessment  can  contribute  powerfully  to  the  equitable  treatment  of  students  through  the 
following,  (a)  open  discussion  Of  hidden  assumptions  and  (b)  the  virtual  presence  of 
other  readers 

What  conditions  must  be  present  in  order  for  alternative  assessment  to  be  reliable? 
Probably  the  most  inq)ortant  condition  is  lengthy  discussion  of  community  standards 
based  on  examples  of  real  writing.  Researchers  in  one  of  the  largest  portfolio  programs 
in  the  U.S.  Miami  University  of  Ohio)  have  found  that  readers  can  be  train^  to  read 
reliably  and  quickly,  given  sufficient  practice  and  careful  training  (Black,  Daiker, 
Sommers,  & Stygall,  1992.  That  conclusion  was  borne  out  in  my  own  study.  In  addition 
to  regular  department  discussions  about  portfolios  informal  discussions  and  memos,  the 
two-  to  three  hour  norming  session  held  immediately  before  final  evaluation  seemed  to 
pl^  a cmcial  role  in  readers'  coming  to  similar  conclusions  independently  of  one 
another. 

Other  measures  can  enhance  rehability  The  program  in  my  study  required  two 
independent  readings  of  each  portfolio,  one  by  the  classroom  teacher  and  the  other,  by 
an  outside  reader  This  validated  and  incorporated  the  teacher's  expert  knowledge  about 
the  student's  work,  but  balanced  it  with  the  perspective  of  an  "outsider"  to  the  classroom. 
A simple  pass  or  fail  decision  further  added  to  reliability.  In  some  cases,  exchanging  and 
discussing  portfolios  between  similar  programs  (via  electronic  mail,  for  example)  has 
helped  establish  rehabihty  on  a larger  scale  (J.  K.  Wauters,  personal  communication). 

Then,  the  program  I studied  did  not  impose  portfolio  assessment  on  its  teachers:  it 
was  and  remains  volimtary.  The  creators  of  the  program  began  with  a small  pilot  study 
of  a few  teachers.  Word-of-mouth  spread  about  the  benefits  of  portfolios,  and  gradually 
more  and  more  teachers  began  using  portfolios  in  their  classrooms.  Teachers'  willing 
participation  seems  key  here  given  the  fact  that  portfolios  involve  both  assessment  and 
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curriculum.  Bishop  (1991)  found  that  portfolios  were  much  less  effective  teaching 
devices  where  the  instructors  did  not  actively  integrate  them  into  their  course 
curriculum. 

The  last  condition  which  I foimd  in  my  study  is  difficult  to  quantify:  an  atmosphere 
of  trust  In  a situation  characterized  by  sharply  defined  power  relationships,  mistrust, 
competition,  or  suspicion,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  teachers  feeling  comfortable  allowing 
other  teachers  read  their  students'  work.  Portfolio  assessment,  in  such  a situation,  could 
simply  repUcate  old  patterns  beneath  a veneer  of  change  (Condon  & Hamp-Lyons, 
1991).  Unless  teachers  and  administrators  are  conunitted  to  establishing  and  maintaining 
relationships  of  trust  and  accountability,  it  makes  little  sense  to  begin. 

However,  if  these  conditions  are  present,  then  forms  of  alternative  assessment  have 
great  potential  for  ensuring  equity.  First,  the  lengthy  norming  sessions  can  provide  an 
open  forum  for  dealing  with  some  of  the  more  powerful,  non-rational  forms  of 
resistance,  such  as  the  need  to  grieve  the  passing  of  the  old  system  (Deal,  1986). 
Teacher  participation  in  assessment  defuses  the  feeling  of  losing  control  over  the 
envirorunent,  which  may  cause  teachers  to  sabotage  the  process  unconsciously. 

Then,  alternative  evaluation  more  closely  approximates  a prototypical  reading 
process,  in  which  readers  use  their  assumptions,  prior  experience,  and  cultural  values  to 
interpret  text  In  "objectively”  scored  exams,  whether  multiple-choice  or  essay  format 
readers  are  supposed  to  disregard  these  givers,  evaluating  "only  the  text"  However,  is 
"anonymous"  or  "objective”  evaluation  really  possible?  Even  when  instructed  to  read 
exit  exams  in  as  decontextuaUzed  a way  as  possible,  evaluators  in  Condon  and 
Hamp-Lyons'  (1991)  writing  program  still  read  rhetorically  and  contextually  (e.g.,  "this 
student  needs  to  retake  the  course  or  "this  student  is  reafy  for  freshman  composition). 

In  another  case,  this  time  of  one  imiversity-wide  essay  exam  for  EngUsh  as  a second 
language  (ESL)  students'  readers  performing  holistic  evaluation  are  trained,  among  other 
things  to  Read  anonymously  and  avoid  cultural/institutional  second-guessing"  (Troyka, 
1982,  p.  94)  Nonetheless,  during  the  group  discussions  of  sample  essays  and  even 
during  the  individual  readings  themselves  (with  2-4  readers  per  table),  I have  noted 
frequent  ad-hoc  comments  about  students'  ethnic  origins  based  on  orthography.  It  may 
be  impossible  for  experienced  teachers  to  exclude  personal  experience  fix>m  their 
evaluation  completely,  since  in  the  natural  process  of  making  sense  of  something,  one 
draws  upon  all  available  data. 

In  contrast  to  tests  which  are  scored  "objectively,"  alternative  assessment  opens  up 
discussion  not  only  aroimd  readers'  differing  assiunptions  about  standard.*;  of 
performance,  but  also  around  their  fears  of  change  and  their  questions  about  the  process. 
Assumptions,  fears,  and  questionsr-the  hidden  context  of  so  much  decision-making — 
are  "out  on  the  table"  and  can  be  addressed  and  dealt  with;  those  kept  hidden  can  have 
an  insidious  and  deleterious  affect  on  evaluation. 

Moreover,  alternative  assessment  supports  equity  by  providing  teachers  more 
interaction  with  other  teachers  and  thus,  greater  accountabiUty.  In  my  study,  the  readers 
frequently  indicated  their  awareness  of  one  another,  even  when  ffiey  were  alone.  By 
reading  one  another's  students  work,  they  became  aware  of  the  others'  teaching 
strategies  through  writing  assignments  and  fe^back.  In  contrast  to  traditional  paradigms 
of  teaching,  they  could  actually  enter  other  instructors'  classrooms,  as  it  were,  observing 
and  learning  from  them. 

Along  with  the  growth  that  accompanies  this  kind  of  vulnerability,  there  is  also  a 
sense  of  intrusion  and  the  threat  of  judgment  During  the  norming  session,  the  teachers 
expressed  indirect  concern  about  their  comments  being  on  display  and  being  judged. 
While  many  teachers  are  aware  that  their  practice  does  not  dways  match  their 
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expectations  of  themselves,  portfolios  put  teachers'  work  (their  assignments  and  written 
feedback)  on  display  before  colleagues,  making  these  discrepancies  public  and 
&ce-threatening. 

However,  this  awareness  also  reminds  them  of  the  standards  readers  must  apply 
when  they  are  alone.  Even  in  solitary  evaluation,  interaction  continues,  anchored  in  each 
readers  mental  image  of  their  consensus,  the  virtual  presence  of  the  Other  which 
impinges  on  their  decision-making.  Written  feedback,  as  the  most  tangible  evidence  of 
the  other's  presence  mediates  this  interaction  It  acts  as  a reminder  that  another  person 
will  be  reading  this  text  perhaps  differently  from  the  w^  one  is  poised  to  do. 

Seen  in  this  light,  readers'  differing  perspectives  and  styles  are  a strength,  not  a 
liabihty  for  thqr  serve  as  a check  and  balance  for  evaluation.  Readers  with  different 
approaches  may  be  less  likely  to  agree  with  one  another  simply  because  of  natural 
similarities.  They  must  rely  instead  on  agreement  about  criteria  worked  out  through 
discussion. 


CONCLUSIONS 

If  alternative  assessment  is  to  have  a lasting  impact  on  school  reform  in  reshaping 
power  structures,  supporting  participation  and  access  to  standards,  and  enhancing  equity, 
then  it  must  be  integrated  into  pre-service  and  in-service  teacher  education  programs. 
Pre-service  Teachers  need  to  experience  alternatives  to  traditional  teaching  and  testing 
before  being  forced  to  cope  with  .the  pressures  of  a new  work  setting. 

In  their  study  of  the  use  of  portfolios  in  a pre-service  teacher  education  program, 
Jarvinen  and  Kohonen  (1995)  found  that  teachers  in  the  program  gained  self-confidence, 
professional  autonomy,  self-reflective  skills  and  self-knowledge.  Portfolios  not  only 
contributed  to  developing  self-reflection  in  teachers,  but  also  to  collaboration  with 
others. 

The  meters  program  in  TESOL  at  Lehman  College  (New  York  City)  is 
experimenting  with  portfolios  in  the  ESL.  methods  course.  Students  arc  required  to  write 
a unit  of  instruction'  to  analyze  a videotape  of  their  teaching  accompanied  by  peer 
review,  and  to  observe  classroom  ecology.  The  portfolio  both  taps  into  and  develops  an 
array  of  communicative,  cognitive,  and  metacognitive  skills  needed  by  teachers  beyond 
merely  passing  exams  or  writing  lesson  plans. 

Our  paradigm  of  learning  and  assessment  must  evolve  We  need  assessment  and 
learning  which  recognize  the  social  and  reciprocal  nature  of  language  We  need  to  find 
ways  of  assessing  student  collaboration  and  problem-solving.  We  need  to  take  progress 
into  account  not  just  product  We  need  to  value,  through  our  assessment  model,  multiple 
ways  of  knowing  multiple  perspectives  on  critical  issues,  and  creative  ways  of 
addressmg  these  issues.  Students  and  teachers  alike  must  be  given  the  major 
responsibility  for  their  own  learning,  along  with  the  institutional  support  that  such 
growth  requires. 

We  must  be  willing  to  face  what  Lunsford  (1988;  cited  in  Anson  & Brown,  1991 ) 
has  called  "the  ideological  height  of  our  tests."  to  explore  alternatives  to  assessment  and 
instruction,  and  to  continue  to  make  changes  that  will  prepare  our  children  for  the 
coming  century.  Not  to  do  so  would  be  unthinkable 
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APPENDIX  A 

PORTFOLIO  CRITERIA  GUIDE 

Class  Level  of  Portfolio  Writer 


Evaluator:  Check  one 

Peer  DATE 

Classroom  teacher  Interim  review 

Portfolio  Committee  Final  review 

Rating  ^stem;  Based  upon  expectations  for  writer’s  level 

1 = Needs  inq)rovement;  not  yet  passing  for  level 

2 = Satisfactory;  minimally  passing  for  level 

3 = Good;  more  than  minim^y  passing  for  level 


Criteria:  In  general,  based  upon  expectations  for  writer’s  level,  the  writer  of  this 
portfolio 


a)  Expresses  her/himself  clearly  (Meaning  is  clear) 

b)  Writes  with  fluency  (length,  able  to  write  sustained  piece) 

c)  Presents  ideas  clearly  (ideas  stay  in  focus) 

d)  Organizes  and  develops  ideas  (uses  support,  examples,  details) 

e)  Shows  consideration  for  the  teacher  (margins,  handwriting, 
paragraphing,  etc.) 

f)  Has  reasonable  control  over  grarrunar,  punctuation  and  spelling 

g)  Shows  ability  to  appropriately  edit  and  revise 

h)  Shows  range  of  writing  skill  through  selection  of  pieces 

i)  Shows  reasonable  consistency  between  in-class  and  out-of-class 
writing 


1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

12  3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 


END  OF  TERM  ONLY 

PASSING  PORTFOLIO  FOR  THIS  LEVEL 

not  passing  FOR  THIS  LEVEL 
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IMPROVING  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS  QUALITY 
THROUGH  DISTANCE  LEARNING  SYSTEM 
(INDONESIAN  EXPERIENCE) 
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Background  and  Problems 

In  facing  the  challenge  of  the  globalization  era,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  development  of  human  resources.  It  is  for  that  reason  that,  the  government  of 
Indonesia  has  launched  a nine-year  compulsory  primary  education  progrant  It  was 
expected  that  through  this  effort  the  qu^ty  of  Indonesian  people  can  be  improved  so 
that  they  are  ready  -to  challenge  the  ever  changing  world.  To  bring  this  effort  into 
reality,  education,  especially  at  primary  level  pl^  an  important  role. 

To  start  implementation  of  the  nine-year  compulsory  education,  since  1990  the 
govenunent  requires  the  primary  school  teachers  to  have  at  least  Diploma  II  (two-year 
college  program)  certificate.  In  addition,  they  are  spread  out  all  over  the  country  and  live 
in  a remote  areas.  In  1990  there  were  more  than  1,5  million  teachers  whose  qualification 
need  to  be  improved.  The  main  question  is,  how’  to  involve  them  in  the  improvement 
program  without  sacrificing  their  (Mly  duties. 

It's  impossible  to  invite  them  to  attend  regular  courses  provided  conventionally  in 
campus,  due  to  the  limited  capacities  of  campus  and  other  reasons  such  as  economic, 
transportation,  administrative,  etc.  The  best  alternative  :is  to  implement  distance 
learning  system,  so  that  they  could  have  opportunity  to  study  while  they  stay  in  their 
residence  and  continue  doing  their  ordinary  job  as  primary  school  teacher.  To  implement 
this  alternative,  starting  in  theacademicyearof  1990/1991  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  has  developed  a program  for  upgrading  primary  school  teachers  through 
distance  learning.  This  program  is  organi^  by  The  Indonesian  Open  University  in 
cooperation  with  the  Directorate  General  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  Ministry 
of  l^ucation  and  Culture. 

Open  University  (OU) 

In  1984,  witli  Presidential  decree  number  41/1984,  the  Open  University  was 
established  as  an  autonomous  state  university.  It  differs  from  other  universities  :in  that  it 
uses  a distance  learning  system.  Students  are  served  :in  the  following  ways: 

• Registration  its  administered  at  the  closest  regional  office  of  the  open 
umversity.Prior  to  that,  student  has  to  buy  Registration  form  at  the  closest  post 
office, 

• Student  takes  subjects  of  his/her  choice; 

• Exammation  is  administered  twice  a year. 

• Student,  buys  learning  materials  at  the  regional  office  of  the  open  university,  at 
book  store,  or  order  directly  to  the  central  office  of  the  open  university  via  postal 
service. 


• Thus  this  ^stem  provides  student  with  flexibility  in  accordance  with  his/her  own 
ability,  interest,  economy,  and  time. 

The  open  university  was  achieve  the  following  purposes: 

- to  provide  high  school  graduates  with  a broader  learning  opportunity. 

- to  produce  specialists  and  professional  maiqrower  in  various  fiel^  of  the  national 
development. 

- to  improve  quaUty  of  teachers,  educational  staff,  and  other  professionals  to  support 
the  national  development. 

The  open  university  offers  programs  similar  to  other  state  universities  Programs 
available  at  the  open  university  are:  degree  program,  non-degree  program  (diploma, 
certificate)  for  various  field  and  specialization. 

All  of  the  high  school  graduates  with  unlimited  date  of  diploma  and  unlimited  age 
can  be  emoUed  as  the  Open  University  student  System  of  study  in  the  Open  University 
is  very  flexible  and  relevant  for  everyone,  not  only  those  who  are  ready  for  self  study, 
but  also  for  younger  students  and  who  need  more  guidance. 

Studies  in  the  Open  University  held  with  learning  materials  without  existence  of  the 
teacher  or  lecturer.  A student  can  learn  by  his  or  herself  , together  with  other  OU 
students  in  study  group,  ask  to  more  expert  peoples,  participating  in  tutorial  activities, 
listening  and  watching  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  doing  practice,  simulation  if 
needed,  and  other  learning  activities  through  any  kind  of  learning  resources.  All  of 
above  learning  activities  did  under  the  students  inisiatives  responsibilities.  For  the 
students  incentives  and  the  particular  difficult  courses,  student  could  participate  in 
intensive  tutorial  at  Student  Study  Center. 

Program  of  Upgrading  Primary  School  Teachers 

It  has  been  mentioned  before  that  in  order  to  support  the  implementation  of 
compulsory  nine-years  education,  primary  school  teachers  should  earned  Diploma  II 
certificate.  For  that  purpose,  distance  education  system  has  been  developed  by  die  Open 
University  in  cooperation  with  the  Directorate  General  of  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education,  Department  of  Education  and  Culture.  The  program  was  intended  to  produce 
a large  number  of  teachers  earning  diploma  II  certificate  in  a relatively  short  period  of 
time.  The  program  was  considered  effective  and  efficient  in  terms  of  budget  and 
organization.  Beside  that,  all  teachers  stay  on  their  jobs,  so  not  disturb  the  educational 
program  in  primary  school.  Another  benefit  :is  standardization  of  the  learning  materials 
which  should  be  studied  by  students,  and  also  will  increase  student  learning  outcome. 

To  implement  the  program  starting  the  academic  year  of  1990/1991  the  Open 
University  has  recruits  20.000  primary  school  teachers  from  27  provinces  who 
financially  supported  by  the  government.  In  addition  to  that,  in  the  following  year  the 
number  of  teachers  recruited  were  increased  by  following  those  teachers  who  are 
capable  of  financing  themselves. 
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Organization  and  Management 

Primaiy  school  teachers  upgrading  program  through  distance  education  system  is  a 
national,  program  within  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture.  It  was  managed 
from  national  level,  provincial  level,  district  and  sub  district  level.  At  the  national  level, 
the  program  is  academically  implemented  by  the  Open  University  and  administratively 
managed  Ity  the  Directorate  General  ofPrimaiy  and  Secondary  Educatiom.  The  Open 
University  is  responsible  for  managing  student  registration,  provision  of  learning 
materials,  sttpervision  of  tutorials,  examination  and  certification  On  the  other  hand  the 
Directorate  General,  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education,  is  responsible  for  student 
recruitment,  conduct  tirtorials,  provision  of  learning  facilities  and  funds,  monitoring  of 
management  activities,  reporting,  dan  conducting  examination. 

At  provincial  level  administrative  affair  is  managed  by  Regional  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  Cirltirre,  and  academic  affair  is  managed  Regional 
Office  of  the  Open  University.  Meanwhile,  at  district  level,  the  program  is  coordinated 
by  the  District  Office  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture.  On  the  other  hand, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Education  and  Culture  at  sub  district  level  is  resportsible  for 
the  recruitment  of  students,  registration,  tutorials,  and  student  organization. 

Learning  Materials 

The  learning  materials  in  the  Open  University  are  same  and  equal  with  the  structure 
and  content  of  coirrses  in  the  other  state  imiversities.  The  learning  materials  in  the  Open 
University  are  designed  systematically  specified  to  be  studied  by  self,  and  corrsist  of 
main  textbook  in  the  modules  format,  audio  cassette,  references  materials  and  practicum 
manuals.  Beside  that,  the  Open  University  learning  rrraterials  also  are  made  in  the  form 
of  regular  textbook,  radio  and  television  broadcasting,  and  practicum  kits  for  science.  To 
keep  the  quality  of  the  Open  University  is  equal  with  the  other  state  universities,  so  all 
of  the  modirles  writers  and  test  developers,  are  the  good  quality  faculty  members  fi'om 
the  good  standing  state  universities  aroimd  the  country.  They  are  special  hired  by  the 
Open  University  for  developing  the  learning  materials  as  well  as  the  examination  tests. 

Teaching-Learning  Strategies 

Unlike  conventional  system  of  teaching  and  learning,  there  is  no  direct  face  to  face 
contact  between  teachers/instructors  and  students  at  distance  learning  system.  A student 
learns  through  the  use  of  printed  learning  materials  called  module.  There  are  at  least 
four  modes  of  student  learning  i.e.:  (1)  individual  study,  (2)  group  study,  (3)  tutoring, 
and  (4)  field  experience  practice. 

Individual  study.  Distance  education  system  relies  on  individual  study  as  its  main 
strategy.  Hence,  each  student  is  expected  to  be  independent  in  managing  his/her  learning 
activities.  He/she  should  be  able  to  study  the  module  individually. 

Study-  in  groups.  The  Open  University  students  are  strongly  recommended  to  build  a 
study  group  with  his/or  fiiends  to  support  his/her  study.  In  this  group,  students  could 
discuss  content,  of  the  modules,  problems  concerning  process  of  learning  as  well  as 
personal  problems.  Beside  that,  the  Central  Office  as  well  as  -the  Regional  Office 
regularly  sent  Reformations  concerning  schedules,  academic  calendar,  changes  of 
regirlations,  co  and  extra  curricirlar  activities,  etc.  to  student  correspondence. 

Tutorials.  Tutorials  are  served  particularly  to  help  students  overcome  their  learning 
difficirlties.  It  also  fecilitates  students  to  meet  their  colleagrre  as  well  as  their  tutor. 


Tutorial  activities  are  held  once  a week  in  the  tutorial  center,  usually  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday.  Tutorials  are  served  by  the  local  university  faculty  members,  or  other  relevant 
experts  such  as  senior  teachers,  supervisors,  etc. 

Field  experiences  program.  It  is  expected  that  student  will  be  able  to  integrate  concepts 
they  alrea^  learned  with  his/her  own  experiences  as  a teacher.  Student  brings  his/her 
daily  experience  as  learning  resources  to  be  analyzed  by  concepts  they  learned  fiom  the 
modules. 

Registration  And  Student  Administration 

Firstly,  student  should  buy  first  registration  form  for  new  student,  and  re-registration 
form  for  the  current  student  at  the  OU  Regional  Office  or  nearest  Post  Office.  Then 
Candidates  of  student  fills  this  registration  form  and  pays  tuition  fee  in  the  Post  Office 
according  to  the  direction  in  the  registration  fonn.  After  filling  the  registration  form, 
student  should  bring  this  form  with  the  needed  files  to  the  registration  office  located  at 
the  OU  Regional  Office.  Students  who  located  in  the  remote  area  and  have  difficulties  to 
attend  the  regional  office,  can  sent  the  registration  file  directly  to  the  central  office  in 
Jakarta  through  the  Post.  Office.  Candidates  who  fulfill  requirement,  and  have  paid 
tuition  fee  and  other  fees  needed,  automatically  accepted  and  enrolled  as  the  OU 
students.  They  will  be  given  student  card  with  ID  number. 

Student  academic  administration  is  organized  by  the  OU  central  office  in  Jakarta. 
The  regional  office  and  study  groups  also  keep  student  administrative  record. 

Examination  and  Certification 

The  opportunity  to  take  final  examination  are  offered  by  the  OU  twice  per 
registration  period  and  held  at  the  end  of  semester.  Re-examination  is  done  with  the 
same  the  regular  examination.  All  of  the  examinations  are  held  in  the  certain  local 
which  has  been  determined  and  imder  the  responsibility  of  the  OU  regional  office.  The 
OU  graduates  will  get  the  degree  and  diploma  which  equal  witli  the  degrees  from  other 
universities. 

Resources 

Various  resources,  such  as  human,  funds,  materials  as  well  as  facilities  are  needed 
for  the  program  to  be  successfully  implemented.  Fimds  are  provided  by  federal  and  local 
government  as  well  as  by  students,  private  foundations  and  institutions,  cooperative, 
teachers  organization,  etc.  Local  school  and  university  building  are  used  for  student 
learning.  Human  resources  such  as  tutors,  managers,  and  administrative  staff  are 
recruited  through  cooperation  with  local  universities  and  other  education  institutions. 

Supervision 

Program  supervision  is  conducted  both  by  The  Open  University  for  academic  aspect 
and  by  the  Directorate  General  of  Primary  and  Secondary  Education  for  administrative 
aspects.  The  supervision  is  done  through  visit  to  lessening  centers,  schools,  and  regional 
office. 
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CONCLUSION 


Currently  there  are  252.509  primary  schools’  teachers  enrolled  as  the  Open 
Universities  students  spread  out  all  over  the  country.  This  program  will  continue  until 
all  primary  schools  teachers  in  Indonesia  achieve  D-II  level.  In  five  years  period  this 
program  has  increase  a number  of  teachers  who  earn  D-II  level.  For  example,  in  the 
Province  of  West  Java  there  are  88.792  teachers  have  earned  Diploma  II  or  73%  of  total 
number  of  teachers  in  this  regioa 

The  implementation  of  the  program  encounters  the  following  constraints: 

Limited  resources  such  as:  financial,  learning  materials,  qualified  tutors,  management, 
administrative  procedures,  hbrary,  etc. 

Inappropriate  study  habit  of  teachers. 

Teachers  hving  in  remote  areas  find  it  difficult  to  get  into  study  center  as  well  as  to  the 
place  where  examination  is  conducted,  due  to  transportation  and  corrmiunication 
constraints. 

In  conclusion,  some  advantages  have  emerged  from  this  program.  The  number  of 
qualified  teachers  earning  D-II  program  has  inoeased.  This  condition  will  have  some 
effects  on  the  improvement  of  teachers  personal  and  professional  quality,  [particularly 
on  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitude  aspects.  The  improvement  of  quality  of  primary 
school  teachers  will  also  improve  their  teaching  abihty  which  in  turn  will  result  in  the 
improvement  of  student  performance.  In  brief  it  can  be  concluded  that  this  program  has 
success  in  improving  primary  school  teachers  quality,  and  in  improving  the  quality  of 
primary  education. 
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TEACHER  EDUCATION  AND  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS:  A 
CASE  STUDY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  AT 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  RICHMOND 


The  University  of  Richmond,  a small,  highly  selective,  private  liberal  arts  university, 
has  chosen  to  strengthen  and  expand  its  programs  in  teacher  education.  This  is  contrary 
to  national  trends  in  the  preparation  ofteachers,  as  many  elite  colleges  and  universities 
have  either  closed  or  reduced  the  size  of  their  education  programs.  Criticized  for  being 
pre-professional  and  lacking  academic  rigor  and  connectedness,  education  departments, 
particularly  within  the  small,  liberal  arts  university  context,  have  become  an 
"endangered  species"  on  the  brink  of  extinctioiL 

In  this  paper,  the  authors  illustrate  how  the  Department  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Richmond  has  withstood  these  challenges  through  irmovations  in 
curriculum,  programs,  assessment,  and  faculty  development.  The  research  base  for  the 
development  and  assessment  of  these  irmovations  is  the  analysis  of  two  five-year 
follow-up  studies  with  recent  graduates  of  our  teacher  education  program.  Our  purpose 
is  to  reestablish  the  importance  of  preparing  teachers  within  the  liberal  arts  and  to 
demonstrate  how  education  departments  can  constructively  respond  to  their  critics 
within  and  outside  the  field  of  education. 

Nearly  every  school  reform  r^rt  of  the  last  decade  has  emphasized  the  importance 
of  a strong  liberal  arts  education  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  (Murray  & Porter,  1996). 
A primaiy  goal  of  these  reforms  is  to  draw  intelligent,  talented,  and  well-rounded 
students  into  the  teaching  force.  Historically,  a primary  purpose  of  small,  liberal  arts 
institutions  has  been  to  prepare  teachers  for  the  schools  and  ministers  for  the  churches. 
While  many  of  these  colleges  and  universities  still  prepare  teachers,  few  would  claim 
the  preparation  of  teachers  is  central  to  their  mission  (Goodlad,  1990).  Although  the 
majority  (approximately  65%)  of  institutions  who  have  teacher  preparation  programs  are 
private,  most  of  our  nation's  new  teachers  (approximately  75%)  are  educated  ifi  large 
public  umversities  (Darling-Hanunond  & Cobb,  1996).  The  number  of  students  pursuing 
teacher  preparation  within  the  liberal  arts  context  has  declined  substantially.  As  recently 
as  thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  fifty  percent  of  the  student  body  in  liberal  arts  colleges  were 
enrolled  in  teacher  education  programs.  More  recently,  fewer  than  20%  of  the  student 
body  in  liberal  arts  colleges  are  preparing  to  become  teachers  (Goodlad,  1990). 

The  Urtiversity  of  Richmond  is  making  a commitment  to  producing  future  teachers 
from  a highly  conq)etitive,  liberal  arts  environment  The  University  is  a predominately 
undergraduate  institution  with  a student  body  of  about  3000  and  a faculty  of  270. 
Degrees  are  offered  in  arts  and  sciences,  business,  leadership  studies,  and  law.  The 
student  body  at  the  University  of  Richmond  is  representative  of  some  of  the  brightest 
students  in  the  nation.  A goal  in  the  University's  strategic  plan  is  to  move  the 
University's  adimssions  profile  into  the  "most  competitive"  category  with  an  applirant 
pool  of  5,000  to  6,000  with  a yield  of  35%.  In  addition,  the  University  aims  to  have  an 
undergraduate  minority  and  international  population  of  17%  by  1990.  In  short,  the 
University  and  the  Department  of  Education  are  well-positioned  to  be  a leader  in  teacher 
preparation  by  drawing  from  this  talented  pool  of  students.  The  cornerstone  of  the 
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teacher  preparation  program  in  the  Department  of  Education  is  a broad  liberal  arts 
educatioa  Our  program  orients  students  to  the  teacher  profession  through  challenging 
and  responsive  course  work  and  field  experiences  which  are  well  aligned  with  goals  of  a 
liberal  arts  education.  In  order  to  survive  and  thrive  within  colleges  and  universities, 
teacher  preparation  programs  need  to  be  responsive  to  the  changing  nature  of  liberal  arts 
institutions.  An  adaptation  of  Soder  and  Sirotnik's  fiamework  (1990)  reveals  eight 
specific  recommendations  for  teacher  preparation  programs  to  gain  stability  and 
strength: 

1.  Counter  the  hegemony  of  the  arts  and  sciences  through  multidisciplinary  study  and 
integration  of  programs  into  the  broader  academic  and  social  life  of  the  campus. 

2.  Form  coalitions  with  other  professionally-driven  schools,  such  as  medicine,  law  and 
business. 

3.  Form  coalitions  with  local  schools  and  the  college  or  university  conununity. 

4.  Educate  the  college  or  university  administration  of  the  mission  and  "modus 
operandi"  of  the  field  of  education,  including  the  emphasis  on  field  service,  teaching 
quality,  and  field-relevant  and  collaborative  research. 

5.  Provide  pedagogical  and  other  professional  development  training  for  the  broader 
university  faculty. 

6.  Legitimize  and  clarify  the  role  of  graduate  education  in  the  preparation  of  teachers. 

7.  Illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  teacher  preparation  programs  by  tracking  the  success  of 
graduates. 

8.  Operate  imder  the  mind  set  of  inventing  the  future,  rather  than  reinventing  the  past, 
llie  Department  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Richmond  has  been  responsive  to 
each  of  these  eight  areas,  and  each  will  be  discussed  in  turn. 

Multidisciplinary  Study 

ft 

Several  situations  have  emerged  which  have  led  to  better  integration  between  the 
Teacher  Preparation  Program  and  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of 
Richmond.  The  Education  Department  is  a department  within  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  and  the  state  of  Virginia  reqirires  th^  all  teachers,  who  are  licensed  in  the 
State,  must  have  a liberal  art  major.  In  essence,  there  is  no  major  in  education  in  this 
State.  Therefore,  all  students  at  the  University  of  Richmond,  whether  they  are  preparing 
to  teach  in  the  elementary  schools  or  the  secondary  schools,  are  liberd  art  majors.  In 
addition,  the  general  curriculum  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  requires  that  every 
student  take  a field  of  study  course.  Every  academic  department  may  propose  to  have  a 
course  designated  as  a field  of  study  course.  The  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences  recently 
granted  field  of  study  status  to  our  introductory  coirrse.  Perspectives  in  Education.  This 
coirrse,  which  draws  from  a wide  range  of  social  science  disciplines,  such  as  economics, 
history,  sociology,  law,  and  ptychology,  satisfies  the  area  of  social  analysis.  Because  of 
this  situation,  students  fi-om  other  departments  may  enroll  in  this  course  to  satisfy  this 
requirement. 
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Education  is  also  a minor  area  of  stutfy  and  is  open  to  students  of  other  departments 
and  schools  on  campus.  These  students  would  not  necessarily  student  teach,  but  they 
may  take  a minor  in  education.  Collaboration  with  other  departments  is  encouraged  and 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  several  areas  in  which  this  is  taking  place.  The  Education 
Department  has  a Teacher  Advisory  Conunittee  which  is  made  up  of  a contact  person  in 
every  department  which  is  an  endorsement  area  in  the  secondaiy  program,  as  well  as 
some  people  from  the  community  schools  and  the  faculty  of  the  Education  Depaitment. 
This  committee  meets  twice  a year  and  works  closely  with  updating  courses  and 
programs  to  meet  state  licensure  standards.  In  addition,  the  faculty  member  responsible 
for  the  science  and  mathematics  courses  works  with  the  Chemistry,  Biology,  and 
Physics  departments  on  various  grants  and  projects.  Several  feculty  members  are  also 
involved  with  various  interdepartmental  agencies  such  as  contributions  to  the  local 
Sigma  XI  chapter,  and  Arts  and  Science  conunittee  assigrunents,  and  University  service 
organizations  such  as  the  Westhampton  Alumni  Board,  Greek  organizations,  and  the 
University  Fellows. 

Coalitions  with  Other  Professional  Schools 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  strengthen  its  collaboration  with 
other  professional  schools.  In  order  to  allow  students  in  the  Business  School  and  the 
Jepson  School  of  Leadership  Studies  to  be  able  to  take  education  courses,  the  minor  in 
education  was  made  open  to  them.  Though  they  may  not  student  teach  under  State  law 
(because  they  are  not  liberal  arts  majors),  they  may  complete  education  as  a minor  area 
of  study.  There  are  twenty-two  institutions  ofhigher  education  in  the  country  that  have 
both  a graduate  program  in  education  and  law.  Students,  who  are  interested  in  the  field 
of  family  and  domestic  law  are  increasingly  interested  in  also  obtaining  a master’s 
degree  in  education.  This  past  year,  we  received  our  first  application  from  such  a 
student.  Our  intent  is  to  pursue  dialogue  with  the  law  school  to  facilitate  this  type  of 
interaction  between  programs.  In  addition  to  these  partnerships. 

University/Community  Partnerships 

In  the  area  of  commumty  linkages,  the  faculty,  of  the  Education  Department  has 
developed  strong  ties  to  the  community  by  serving  on  advisoiy  boards  to  local  private 
schools,  involvement  with  staff  development  within  the  public  schools,  and  serving  on 
committees  in  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The  University  as  a whole  encourages 
linkages  with  the  community  and  the  involvement  of  students  with  community  projects. 
These  linkages  are  emphasized  in  the  strategic  plan  of  the  University.  There  are  many 
commumty-based  projects  that  education  students  are  involved  in  through  an  agency  on 
campus,  in  the  School  of  Leadership  Studies,  called  Learning  in  Community  Settings 
(LINCS).  The  LINCS  office  places  students  in  the  community  for  service  projects, 
tutoring  and  other  service  learning  opportunities. 

The  Department  of  Education  has  a history  of  establishing  partnerships  with 
commumty  agencies.  For  the  past  nine  years,  the  University  has  hosted  the  Governor's 
School  for  the  Gifted  which  is  directed  by  a Acuity  member  in  the  Department  of 
EducatioiL  More  than  four  hundred  students  are  brought  in  from  secondaiy  schools 
across  the  State  for  four  weeks  of  intensive  eiuichment  programs.  A faculty  of  experts  in 
the  fields  of  the  visual  and  performing  arts  and  humanities  teach  the  curriculum  for 
gifted  students. 
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The  University  of  Richmond  has  sanctioned  a partnership  with  a local  school  system 
and  the  Department  of  Education  to  train  all  remedial  reading  teachers  for  primary 
school  through  a specialized  Reading  Recovery  program  (originated  in  New  Zealand). 
At  this  point  in  time,  all  of  the  teachers  in  the  school  system  have  been  trained  over  a 
four  year  period.  The  Department  of  Education  is  presently  conferring  with  that  school 
system  for  future  possible  collaboratiotL 

Each  year,  a local  school  superintendent  is  invited  to  give  the  opening  seminar  to  the 
education  students  in  our  guest  lecture  program.  This  affords  students  the  opportunity  to 
hear  first  band  what  new  developments  will  be  taking  place  in  the  schools.  During  the 
past  years,  two  research  projects  have  been  on  going  in  the  local  schools.  One  project 
involves  training  teachers  and  students  in  science  methods  and  applications  of 
technology  to  classroom  teaching.  The  second  research  project  was  in  a school  for 
dyslexic  students  and  involved  investigating  models  of  dyslexia.  This  type  of  interaction 
is  welcomed  by  the  schools  and  encouraged  by  the  Department 

Informing  Administration  of  Mission  and  "Modus  Operandi" 

One  goal  of  this  paper  is  to  underscore  how  the  Education  Department  at  the 
University  of  Richmond  is  unique  and  thriving  despite  the  opposite  national  trend  of 
education  departments  in  liberal  arts  colleges  and  universities.  There  are  two  major 
documents  that  are  produced  on  a regular  basis  which  inform  the  administration  and  the 
dean  about  the  operation  and  the  missionoftheDepartmentofEducatioa  Every  five 
years,  a strategic  plan  for  the  Department  must  be  developed.  This  plan  clearly  states  the 
mission,  goals,  ^ purposes  of  the  department  for  the  ensuing  five  years.  Assessment 
procedures  are  included  to  give  credence  to  the  formulating  of  new  practices  and 
irmovations  within  the  department. 

Each  year,  the  department  chair  writes  an  armual  report  to  the  dean  of  the  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  This  report  outlines  all  of  the  happenings  of  the  past  year. 
Information  included  is  on  eruollment  and  graduation  figures,  course  offerings,  research 
and  publications  of  the  faculty,  papers  and  presentations,  and  any  other  pertinent 
information  to  the  department 

An  ongoing  information  source  are  memos  to  the  administration  and  to  the  dean 
about  events  in  the  department  These  memos  are  a source  of  information  about  guest 
speakers,  student-faculty  interactions,  and  any  new  involvement  of  the  faculty  and  the 
local  schools.  State  Education  Department,  and  professional  organizations.  For  example, 
this  paper,  including  the  data  on  the  five  year  follow  up  stu^,  will  be  shared  with  the 
administration  and  the  dean  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  one  of  the  primary  duties  of  the  chair  to  inform  the  Dean  about  major  concerns 
in  regards  to  grant  availability  and  fimding  policies  for  the  faculty,  the  unique  nature  of 
research  in  the  professional  field  of  education,  and  faculty  involvement  with  local  school 
divisions  and  other  community  agencies.  This  is  not  an  area  in  which  the  department  has 
been  very  successful  in  carrying  out  due  to  the  differing  nature  of  education  and  the  arts 
and  sciences.  A goal  would  be  to  work  out  a schedule  for  contributions  which  are 
worthy  in  this  field,  that  is  mutually  agreed  upon  between  the  administrators  and  the 
education  faculty. 

Professional  Development  for  University  Faculty 

The  Education  Department  recognizes  the  importance  of  becoming  a resource  to  the 
faculty  of  the  University.  Our  faculty  has  collaborated  with  instructors  in  psychology  to 
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provide  seminars  for  the  broader  University  community.  Our  guest  lecture  series,  which 
brings  prominent  scholars  and  practitioners  to  the  campus,  is  open  to  all  members  of  the 
faculty  and  interested  members  of  the  Richmond  community.  The  challenge  is  to  the 
members  of  the  Education  Department  to  continue  to  make  progress  in  this  area  so  that 
expertise  in  teaching  and  scholarship  is  shared. 

In  addition,  the  University  has  established  a center  for  housing  professional 
development  resources  for  faculty.  The  Program  for  the  Enhancement  of  Teaching 
Effectiveness  (PETE)  will  be  expanded  in  the  next  five  years  to  support  new  teaching 
initiatives  that  foster  students'  active  engagement  in  learning.  A priority  for  the 
Department  of  Education  is  to  become  actively  involved  in  the  professional 
development  activities  of  PETE,  both  as  participants  and  providers  of  faculty 
workshops.  PETE  provides  mini-grants  to  fa^ty  to  initiate  instructional  iimovations 
within  their  classes  and  to  attend  conferences  that  will  improve  their  teaching.  Several 
faculty  members  within  our  Department  have  taken  advantage  of  these  resources  and  are 
in  the  process  of  designing  professional  development  activities  that  will  be  of  value  to 
the  University  as  a whole.  The  conceptual  linkage  between  PETE  and  the  Department  of 
Education  is  a natural  one  and  we  are  looking  forward  to  expanding  and  strengthening 
this  relationship. 


Legitimacy  of  Graduate  Study  in  Education 

Masters  of  Education  (MEd.)  programs  have  always  been  a part  of  the  Department 
fimctioning  and  their  importance  has  been  conveyed  to  the  administration.  Our  M.Ed. 
students  provide  a vit^  link  to  the  local  schools  systems  and  their  professional 
perspective  strengthens  our  Department  They  also  afford  an  opportunity  for  preservice 
teachers  to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  internal  workings  of  the  field.  This  does  not 
happen  as  readily  in  programs  that  are  not  connected  to  graduate  programs.  An  M.A.T. 
degree  became  part  of  the  program  five  years  ago.  This  program  is  qualitatively 
different  than  the  M.Ed  programs  in  that  it  accepts  students  who  are  not  licensed  to 
teach  and  the  students  simultaneously  become  licensed  and  receive  a masters  degree. 
The  M.Ed  programs  accept  only  licensed  teachers  and  they  eruoll  in  coursework  in 
statistics  and  research  design.  The  M.A.T.  degree  also  provides  the  opportunity  for  our 
undergraduate  students  to  obtain  a terminal  masters  in  a five  year  program.  This 
program  has  been  particularly  valuable  for  some  of  our  most  talent^  students  who,  due 
to  other  academic  commitments  on  campus  (e.g.,  double  majors,  studying  abroad,  etc.), 
need  additional  time  to  complete  required  course  work  and  practicum  in  education. 

On  the  graduate  level,  the  M^terofHumanities(M.H.)  degree  allows  students  to 
earn  a concentration  in  education.  This  program  does  not  prepare  teachers  to  teach  but 
rather  introduces  to  the  educational  field  in  a manner  which  is  enlarging  the  humanities 
area.  In  a predominately  undergraduate  institution,  we  are  fortunate  to  have  stable  and 
growing  graduate  programs  in  education. 

niustrating  Effectiveness  in  Preparing  Educators 

The  teacher  Preparation  Program  at  the  University  of  Richmond  has  evaluated  the 
program  over  the  last  ten  years  by  sending  a survey  to  the  graduates,  at  five  year 
intervals.  Every  graduate  from  the  University,  who  has  completed  the  teacher 
preparation  program,  is  sent  this  survey.  The  survey  consists  of  six  parts  which  are  to  be 
completed  by  the  graduates  and  returned  to  the  Department  of  Education.  Part  one 
requests  background  information  on  degree,  teaching  position,  currently  teaching,  grade 
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level,  and  type  of  position  (regular  or  special  education).  Part  two  lists  seven  points 
concerning  professional  development  and  requires  respondents  to  indicate  if  they  had  a 
positive  influence  of  them  in  the  teacher  preparation  program.  Part  three  concerns 
personal  growth  and  well  being.  Respondents  are  to  indicate  if  statements  expressing 
attitudes  and  philosophies  are  essentid  to  professional  growth.  Respondents  are  also 
asked  in  this  section  to  indicate  if  these  essential  items  were  part  of  their  experiences  in 
the  teacher  preparation  programattheUniversity  of  Richmond.  Parts  four  and  five  are 
constructed  the  same  way.  Part  four  asks  questions  pertaining  to  the  skill  and  knowledge 
base  necessary  for  teaching  and  part  five  questions  the  strength  of  areas  of  preparatiorL 
The  answer  format  is  a four  item  Likert  s^e  with  bipolar  choices  from  stron^y  agree 
(1.0)  to  strongly  disagree  (4.0).  The  narrative  section  of  the  survey  asks  open  ended 
questions  dealing  with  suggestions  on  what  would  improve  the  program  and  what  was 
found  to  be  most  helpful  in  the  program.  (Further  information  and  data  summaries  on 
the  survey  are  provided  in  the  appendices). 

The  five  year  follow-up  study  was  sent  to  graduates  from  the  teacher  preparation 
program  for  the  years  1986-1990.  The  information  from  this  survey  is  summarized  and 
attempts  to  shape  the  program  to  conform  to  the  suggestions  of  the  students  have  been 
taken  in  the  ensuing  five  years.  Fifly-oight  students  responded  to  the  survey.  Factors  in 
Teacher  Preparation,  which  consistently  received  the  highest  ratings  were:  a)  faculty 
competence;  b)  class  size;  and  c)  the  student  teaching  experience.  These  aspects  of  the 
program  apparently  were  important  to  creating  a favorable  perspective  of  the  program 
and  contriWting  to  the  meaningfulness  of  their  experiences.  Factors  receiving  a low 
rating  were:  a)  field  experiences  other  than  student  teaching;  b)  courses  constituting  the 
(jeneral  Education  requirements  of  the  degree;  and  c)  contact  with  the  ofiice  of  (Dareer 
Planning  and  Placement.  This  office,  although  offering  an  excellent  service  and 
opportunity  to  students  appeared  to  be  an  indirect  experience  at  the  time. 

A summary  of  Effective  Preparation  of  Teachers,  indicated  that  students  ranked  very 
satisfactory  in  a)  meeting  classroom  responsibiUties;  b)  working  with  peer  teachers;  and 
c)  effectively  interacting  with  students.  An  examination  of  factors  ranked  low  indicated 
that  graduates  thought  the  teacher  preparation  program  should  be  reviewed  closely  to 
find  more  effective  ways  to  deal  with:  a)  classroom  management  skills;  b) 
multiculturalism;  and  c)  special  education  or  handicapping  conditions. 

The  narrative  section  of  the  survey  also  underscored  the  need  to  include  more 
information  on  classroom  management  skills,  multiculturahsm,  and  special  education 
popirlations  as  well  as  more  instruction  in  technology.  The  responses  were  evaluated  by 
the  faculty  of  the  department  and  attempts  were  made  during  the  succeeding  five  year 
span,  to  implement  some  of  the  elements  that  were  highhghted  in  the  graduate 
responses.  The  Department  initiated  changes  in  the  areas  of  course  content,  field 
experiences,  and  career  Plarming  and  Placement  contacts.  Subsequently,  both  classroom 
management  and  special  education  courses  were  included  for  those  students  desiring  to 
minor  in  education.  In  addition,  information  on  attention  deficits  was  added  to  basic 
courses. 

A staff  person  was  hired  to  coordinate  all  field  experiences  and  the  experiences  were 
revised  to  include  as  many  as  possible.  Persoimel  fi'om  Career  Planning  and  Placement 
addressed  the  students  at  designated  times  to  increase  the  contact  that  students  would 
have  with  that  office.  A major  effort  was  taken  to  implement  technology  in  all  our 
classes,  as  well  as  require  a course  in  computers  in  the  classroom  for  all. education 
students.  At  this  point  in  time,  there  is  a computer  lab  classroom  and  a second  computer 
work  lab  is  being  developed.  Material  on  multiculturalism  has  been  developed  and 
added  to  some  classes.  More  needs  to  be  developed  in  this  area. 
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The  second  five  year  follow-up  survey  was  sent  to  graduates  in  July  1996,  for  the 
years  1991  to  1996.  Forty  nine  graduates  responded  to  the  survey.  Information  in  the 
narrative  section  was  divided  into  three  sections,  helpful  aspects,  suggestions,  and 
demographic  data.  Helpful  aspects  and  suggestions  were  then  grouped  according  to 
responses.  Responses  in  the  three  strongest  categories  for  helpful  aspects  are  as  follows: 
students  teaching  (30  responses);  field  experiences  (10  responses);  and  methods  courses 
(8  responses).  In  the  category  of  suggestions,  the  four  strongest  responses  are:  need  for 
more  special  education  course  work  (7  responses);  need  for  more  coursework  in 
classroom  management  (7  responses);  more  reading  comsework  (5  responses);  and  more 
coursework  in  methods  (5  responses).  Two  responses  or  less  were  found  in  the 
remaining  areas. 

The  data  for  sections  two  through  five  were  analyzed  in  two  ways.  Means  were  run 
for  questions  21  to  86  to  determine  graduates'  general  assessment  of  the  importance  of 
and  preparation  in  specific  teaching  areas.  Correlation  coefficients  were  obtained  for 
selected  questions  to  determine  if  there  were  discrepancies  between  what  graduates 
viewed  as  important  items  in  their  profession  and  how  graduates  felt  they  were  prepared 
in  these  items  through  their  courses  at  the  University  of  Richmond.  These  means  and 
correlations  pertain  only  to  those  graduates  presently  holding  teaching  positions. 
Highhghts  of  the  findings  are  provided  here  and  complete  data  summaries  are  provided 
in  the  appendices. 

The  lowest  mean  responses  (i.e.,  graduates  "strongly  agreed")  were  found  for 
questions  #22,  #23,  and  #25. 

22.  Viewing  learning  as  a lifelong  process  is  essential  to  my  professional  growth  and 
well  being  (l.OS  mean  response). 

23.  Developing  a respect  for  all  persons  and  their  potentials  is  essential  to  my 
professional  growth  and  well-being  (1. 14  mean  response). 

25.  Approaching  my  entrance  into  my  career  with  energy  and  optimism  (1.14  mean 
response). 

No  mean  responses  on  any  item  was  greater  than  2.51,  indicating  that  graduates  did  not 
"strongly  disagree"  with  any  of  the  statements.  A mean  response  between  2.0  and  3.0 
indicates  an  overall  assessment  between  "agree"  and  "disagree."  The  highest  mean 
responses  were  found  for  questions  #70,  #78,  and  #86. 

70.  My  education  at  the  University  of  Richmond  prepared  me  to  maintain  accurate 
and  organized  student  progress  records  (2.31  mean  response). 

78.  My  education  at  the  University  of  Richmond  prepared  me  to  use  appropriate 
technology  in  all  subjects  (2.32  mean  response). 

86.  My  education  at  the  University  of  Richmond  prepared  me  to  use  technology  as  a 
professional  support  tool  (2.51  mean  response). 

Correlation  coefficients  were  tabulated  for  selected  items  in  the  survey.  Highest 
correlations  were  found  between  questions  43  and  65  (developing  instructional 
objectives)  and  questions  45  and  67  (developing  methods  of  evaluation  for  objectives). 
Lowest  correlations  were  found  between  questions  23  and  34  (developing  a respect  for 
all  persons  and  their  potentials),  and  questions  63  and  85  (maintain  positive 
relationships  with  parents). 

These  and  other  assessments  are  a vital  part  of  our  program  as  they  enable  the 
faculty  to  evaluate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the  Department's  various  fimctions.  In 
sum,  the  findings  indicated  to  om  Department  that  we  have  been  very  effective  in 
preparing  our  graduates  but  that  we  also  needed  to  provide  additional  instruction  in 
multicultural  education,  classroom  applications  of  technology,  and  how  to  deal 
effectively  with  parents  and  community  members. 
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Inventing  the  Future 

The  University  of  Richmond  has  set  forth  in  its  present  strategic  plan,  goals  which 
will  shape  the  future  of  its  programs,  faculty  development,  and  student  body.  These 
goals  outline  procedures  for  providing  support  for  teaching  and  research,  attracting  a 
diverse  student  population  of  bright  and  motivated  students,  and  advancing  the  use  of 
technology  in  all  areas  of  study  and  University  hmctioning. 

The  Department  of  Education,  through  its  own  strategic  plaiming  and  assessmeiu 
efforts,  is  prepared  to  aUgn  its  programs  and  activities  with  the  University's  ambitious 
goals.  Opportunities  for  undergraduate  student  research  will  be  doubled  over  the  next 
two  years  to  include  summer  opportunities.  Our  Department  is  encouraging 
collaborative  research  between  faculty  and  students,  particularly  field  studies  within 
local  public  schools.  Another  goal  of  the  University  is  to  provide  programs  which 
encourage  study  abroad.  We  support  this  goal  and  have  already  established  an  internship 
in  Germany  and  are  presently  exploring  other  international  internship  and  shufy 
opportunities,  in  England  and  Spain. 

The  University  is  committed  to  taking  full  advantage  of  advances  in  technology  and 
our  Department  has  anticipated  this  initiative.  The  Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
(1995)  estimates  that  the  number  of  computers  in  K-12  schools  increased  by  300,000  to 
400,000  per  year  during  the  last  decade,  dhurently,  the  total  number  of  computers  in 
schools  averages  one  for  every  nine  students.  Among  the  skills  possessed  by  today's 
teachers  must  be  the  abiUty  to  successfully  integrate  instructional  technology  into 
regular  classroom  instruction.  However,  current  literature  suggests  that  few  teachers 
routinely  use  computer-based  technologies  for  instructional  purposes  (Hunt  & Bohlin, 
1995).  In  addition,  computers  are  generally  used  for  low-level  tasks  such  as  drills  and 
word  processing  (Office  of  Technology  Assessment,  1995).  Goals  of  the  Department 
include  modeling  appropriate  uses  of  computers  for  instructional  purposes,  developing 
technology  courses  for  pre-service  teachers,  and  establishing  a state-of-the  art 
technology  classroom  for  instruction. 

The  recently  released  report  from  the  National  Conunission  on  Teaching  and 
America's  Future  (1996)  outlines  several  challenges  for  teacher  preparation  programs  as 
we  enter  the  next  century: 

1.  teacher  education  and  professional  development  should  be  organized  around 
identifiable  standards  for  students  and  teachers. 

2.  graduate  level  teacher  preparation  programs  should  involve  course  work  cormected 
to  extended  practicum  in  the  schools. 

3.  mentoring  programs  should  be  established  to  provide  support  and  evaluation  for 
begirming  teachers. 

4.  stable  and  high  quality  sources  of  professional  development  should  be  made 
available  to  all  teachers. 


The  Department  of  Education  has  been  extremely  proactive  in  anticipating  these  and 
other  calls  for  change  within  teacher  preparation.  All  courses  within  our  programs  are 
rigorously  examined  for  course  content  with  matrices  in  each  course  updated  regularly. 
Course  objectives  are  carefrilly  aligned  with  Virginia's  Standards  of  Learning  and  the 
recommendations  of  professional  societies.  Graduate  courses  must  contain  relevant  field 
experiences  and  at  the  present  time,  our  special  education  and  reading  supervision 
programs  are  serving  as  models  for  our  other  graduate  programs. 

The  Education  Department  is  a leader  in  current  thinking  on  the  mentoring  of  new 
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teachers.  This  Fall,  the  Department  entered  into  a relationship  with  a local  school 
division  for  the  purpose  of  mentoring  first  year  teachers.  Members  of  the  Department 
provided  staff  development  and  will  continue  to  provide  assistance  as  consultants.  The 
Department  also  offers  assistance  to  teachers  as  they  renew  their  Ucensure  and  acquire 
new  skills. 

The  Department  is  committed  to  introducing  programs  and  courses  that  are 
consistent  with  current  needs  of  the  field  as  well  as  contributing  to  the  arts  and  sciences. 
The  goal  of  the  Department  is  to  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
and  to  take  the  lead  in  terms  of  being  a resource  to  the  campus  and  the  educational 
conunumty.  The  Department  has  and  will  continue  to  anticipate  changes  in  the 
University's  mission  and-  strategic  plarming  as  well  irmovations  within  the  field  of 
educatiort  More  new  teachers  will  be  hired  in  the  next  decade  than  in  any  previous  time 
in  our  history.  With  this  in  mind,  it  is  important  that  we  continue  in  this  vein  and 
consistently  assess  our  needs  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  preparing  teachers  for  the 
21®*  century. 

APPENDDf  A-STATEMENT  OF  PURPOSE 

The  University  of  Richmond  is  an  independent,  privately-endowed  institution  of 
higher  education  that  provides  a comprehensive  academic  program  for  men  and  women 
It  offers  the  intimacy  of  a small  university  and  the  diverse  educational  opportunities  that 
derive  from  undergraduate  degree  programs  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  in 
business,  as  well  as  graduate  and  professional  programs  in  law,  business,  and  selected 
areas  of  the  arts  and  sciences  The  University  also  provides  a variety  of  credit  and 
continuing  education  programs  to  the  larger  community  Related  to  the  Baptist  General 
Association  of  Virginia,  the  University  affirms  its  commitment  to  serve  individuals  of 
all  faiths  and  persuasions,  without  regard  to  race,  age,  physical  handicap,  or  national 
origin  The  educational  objectives  of  the  University  are: 

♦ to  cultivate  in  students  the  interest,  capacity,  and  skills  necessary  for  independent 
intellectual  inquiry  and  life-long  learning; 

♦ to  convey  to  students  a representative  portion  of  that  body  of  knowledge  that  has 
accumulated  and  endured  through  the  history  of  cultures; 

♦ to  encourage  and  aid  students  in  the  development  of  basic  beliefs,  values,  and 
attitudes; 

♦ to  assist  students  in  selecting  and  preparing  for  careers  and  for  study  in  graduate 
and  professional  schools; 

♦ Contribute  to  health  and  physical  fitness  In  order  to  achieve  these  objectives,  the 
University  is  committed  to: 

♦ an  educational  environment  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  whole 
person-intellectually,  socially,  spiritually,  physically,  and  morally; 

♦ an  academic  setting  that  guarantees  and  encourages  freedom  of  thought, 
expression,  and  association; 

♦ an  undergraduate  curriculum  that  requires  mastery  of  essential  intellectual  tools, 
understanding  of  basic  aspects  of  human  culture,  extensive  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  area  of  study  and  physical  exercise; 

♦ a faculty  dedicated  primarily  to  excellent  teaching  and  dialogue  with  students, 
while  remaining  actively  engaged  in  scholarly,  scientific,  and  artistic  creativity; 

♦ a diverse,  largely  full-time  and  residential  student  body  that  participates  in  a broad 
range  of  University  activities; 
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♦ the  essential  resources  for  learning,  such  as  hbiaries,  laboratories,  studios, 
computers,  and  audio-visual  facilities  and  materials; 

♦ opportunities  for  social  commitment  and  public  service,  internships,  travel  and 
study  abroad,  and  other  appropriate  learning  experiences  outside  the  campus; 

♦ a program  of  varied  social,  spiritual,  and  physical  activities  that  provide  occasions 
for  growth,  fun,  and  fellowship; 

♦ an  admirristration  that  preserves  and  enhances  the  University's  environment  and 
resources,  and  that  represents  the  institution  to  the  broader  community  it  serves. 

This  Statement  of  Pirrpose  was  adopted  by  the  University  ofRichmond  Board  of 
Trustees  in  May  of  1987. 

APPENDIX  B-FOLLOW-UP  GRADUATE  SURVEY 
I.  (DEMOGRAPHIC  INFORMATION) 

IL  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

GRADUATES  RESPONDED  TO  QUESTIONS  14-86  USING  THIS  SCALE;  A. 
STRONGLY  AGREE  B.  AGREE  C.  DISAGREE  D.  STRONGLY  DISAGREE 

The  following  components  of  the  University  of  Richmond's  teacher  preparation  program 
contributed  positively  to  my  professional  development: 

14.  Academic  Advising. 

15.  General  College  Coursework  (hberal  arts). 

16.  Courses  in  Major. 

17.  Professional  Education  Courses. 

18.  Student  teaching. 

19.  Early  Involvement/Field  Experiences. 

20.  (Career  Plarming^lacement  Services. 

HL  PERSONAL  GROWTH  AND  WELL  BEING 

Hie  attitudes/pliilosophies  expressed  in  these  goal  statements  are  essential  to  my 
professional  growth  and  well-being  in  terms  of: 

21.  Being  intellectually  open  and  honest 

22.  Viewing  learning  as  a lifelong  process. 

23.  Developing  a respect  for  all  persons  and  their  potentials. 

24.  Encouraging  exploration  of  personal  motivation  and  behavior  as  a way  of 
developing  greater  self-awareness. 

25.  Approaching  my  entrance  into  my  career  with  energy  and  optimism 

26.  Developing  an  understanding  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  ethical 
found^ons  of  my  profession. 

27.  Developing  and  applying  critical  thinking  and  specific  skills  and  knowledge 
requir^  to  be  an  effective  professional. 

28.  Developing  an  ability  and  a desire  to  address  the  social,  political,  and  value  issues 
related  to  my  work. 

29.  Being  knowledgeable  about  technical  applications  that  can  assist  in  meeting  my 
professional  objectives  and  the  needs  of  my  students. 
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30.  Advocating  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others  as  part  of  your  professional 
responsibility. 

31.  Developing  a respect  for  the  importance  of  collegiaUty  in  the  workplace. 

I believe  my  experiences  and  coursework  at  the  University  of  Richmond  prepared  me  to: 

32.  Be  intellectually  open  and  honest. 

33.  View  reaming  as  a lifelong  process. 

34.  Develop  a respect  for  all  persons  and  their  potentials. 

35.  Encourage  exploration  of  personal  motivation  and  behavior  as  a way  of  developing 
greater  self-awareness. 

36.  Approach  my  entrance  into  my  career  with  energy  and  optimism. 

37.  Develop  an  understanding  of  the  historical,  philosophical,  and  ethical  foundations 
of  my  profession. 

38.  Develop  and  apply  critical  thinking  and  specific  skills  and  knowledge  required  to  be 
an  effective  professional. 

39.  Develop  an  abiUty  and  a desire  to  address  the  social,  political,  and  value  issues 
related  to  my  work. 

40.  Be  knowledgeable  about  technical  applications  that  can  assist  in  meeting  my 
professional  objectives  and  the  needs  of  my  students. 

41.  Advocate  for  the  rights  and  welfare  of  others  as  part  of  my  professional 
responsibility. 

42.  Develop  a respect  for  the  importance  of  collegiality  in  the  workplace. 

ONLY  CLASSROOM  TEACHERS  SHOULD  RESPOND  TO  SECTIONS  IV 

AND  V. 

IV,  SKILLS  AND  KNOWLEDGE 

The  following  skills  and  knowledge  deemed  necessary  for  effective  teaching  have 

been  incorporated  into  our  program.  Please  respond  to  the  items  below  accordingly. 

43.  Developing  instructional  objectives. 

44.  Developing  sequential  lessons. 

45.  Developing  methods  of  evaluation  for  objectives. 

46.  Self-evaluating  instructional  effectiveness. 

47.  Assessing  individual  students'  developmental  level  and  academic  needs. 

48.  Maintaining  accurate  and  organized  student  progress  records. 

49.  Using  a variety  of  assessment  strategies  to  evaluate  student  perfonnance/progress 

50.  Building  rapport  vvith  students. 

51.  Working  effectively  with  diverse  student  community  to  encourage  growth  and 
positive  self-concept  among  all  membe. 

52.  Provides  a learning  environment  that  is  attractive  and  orderly. 

53.  Knowing  basic  subject  area  content  (facts,  concepts,  skills)  in  all  areas  of 
instructional  responsibility. 

54.  Using  a wide  variety  of  instructional  methods  and  materials  to  meet  diverse  student 
learning  needs  and  interests. 

55.  Individualizing  instruction. 

56.  Using  appropriate  instructional  technology  in  all  subjects. 

57.  Promoting  student  achievement. 
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58.  Organizing  classroom  resources  (time,  space,  materials  and  equipment,  etc.)  to 
support  learning  and  behavioral  goals. 

59.  M^ging  group  activities. 

60.  Reinforcing  appropriate  student  behavior. 

61.  Anticipating  and  dealing  successftilly  with  inappropriate  behaviors. 

62.  Working  cooperatively  with  professional  colleagues. 

63.  Maintaining  positive  relationships  with  parents. 

64.  Using  technology  as  a professional  siq)port  tool  (word  processing,  record  keeping, 
computer  networks,  etc.). 

V.  PREPARATION 

My  education  at  the  University  of  Richmond  prepared  me  to: 

65.  Develop  instmctional  objectives. 

66.  Develop  sequential  lessons. 

67.  Develop  metliods  of  evaluation  for  objectives. 

68.  Self-evaluate  instructional  effectiveness. 

69.  Assess  individual  student's  developmental  level  and  academic  needs. 

70.  Maintain  accurate  and  organized  student  progress  records. 

71.  Use  a variety  of  assessment  strategies  to  evaluate  student  performance/progress. 

72.  Build  rapport  with  students. 

73.  Work  effectively  with  diverse  student  conununity  to  encourage  growth  and  positive 
self  concept  among  all  members. 

74.  Provide  a learning  environment  that  is  attractive  and  orderly. 

75.  Know  basic  subject  area  content  pacts,  concepts,  skills)  in  all  areas  of  instructional 
responsibility. 

76.  Use  a wide  variety  of  instructional  methods  and  materials  to  meet  diverse  student 
learning  needs  and  interests. 

77.  Individualize  instruction. 

78.  Use  appropriate  instructional  technology  in  all  subjects. 

79.  Promote  student  achievement 

80.  Organize  classroom  resources  (time,  space,  materials  and  equipment,  etc.)  to 
support  learning  and  behavioral  goals. 

81.  M^ge  group  activities. 

82.  Reinforce  appropriate  student  behavior. 

83.  Anticipate  and  deal  successhilly  with  inappropriate  behaviors. 

84.  Work  cooperatively  with  professional  colleagues. 

85 . Maintain  positive  relationships  with  parents. 

86.  Use  technology  as  a professional  support  tool  (word  processing,  record  keeping, 
computer  networks,  etc.). 

Open-Ended  Responses 

Please  respond  to  the  following  questions  on  this  sheet.  If  a question  does  not  apply, 
leave  it  blank.  Feel  free  to  write  on  the  back  and/or  attach  additional  pages  if  more  space 
is  needed.  Please  enclose  this  sheet  and  any  additional  pages  with  the  computer  sheet  in 
the  self-addressed,  stamped  envelope.  Thank  youl 
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L Backgnmnd  Information 

1.  Name  (OPTIONAL) 

2.  Home  Address/City/State/Zip  (OPTIONAL) 

3.  Certification  Area; 

4.  Endorsements  Held; 

Briefly  describe  your  future  career  plans. 

EL  Evaluation  of  the  University  of  Richmond's  Teacher  Preparation  Program 

1.  What  aspects  of  the  University  of  Richmond's  teacher  preparation  program  were 
most  helpful  to  you  personally  and  professionally? 

2.  List  specific  suggestions  for  the  improvement  ofthe  University  of  Richmond's 
teacher  preparation  progrant 

SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  TEACHER  FOLLOW-UP  QUESTlONNAmE 
Scale:  5 - Excellent;  4 - Good;  3 - Satisfactory;  2 - Fair,  1 - Poor;  NA  - Not  Applicable 

1.  Instructional  methods 

2.  Faculty  competence 

3.  Student  teaching 

4.  Other  field  experience 

5.  Class  size 

6.  Advising 

7.  Tests  and  grades 

8.  Content  of  education  courses 

9.  Content  of  general  education  courses 

10.  Career  Planning  & Placement 

How  has  teacher  education  helped  you; 

1.  Meet  instruction  responsibilities 

2.  Manage  classroom  behaviors 

3 . Work  with  other  teachers 

4.  Understand  difierent  backgrounds  and  cultures 

5 . Teach  in  an  inclusive  classroom 

6.  Evaluate  school  achievement 

7.  Use  school  and  community  resources 

8.  Interact  effectively  with  students 

9.  Meet  individual  needs 

10.  Maintain  personal  perspective  and  set  goals 
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Appendix  C—Data  Summary  One 


Question 

Question 

Summaries 

Mean 

Summaries 

Mean 

21 

1.3514 

53 

1.6471 

22 

1.0541 

54 

1.6061 

23 

1.1429 

55 

1.8788 

24 

1.4054 

56 

2.0303 

25 

1.1351 

57 

1.5758 

26 

1.9189 

58 

1.6667 

27 

1.3889 

59 

1.5588 

28 

1.5676 

60 

1.4706 

29 

1.5000 

61 

1.6970 

30 

1.7143 

62 

1.6250 

31 

1.4167 

63 

1.6774 

32 

1.7222 

64 

2.1176 

33 

1.4571 

65 

1.4545 

34 

1.6944 

66 

1.7059 

35 

1.9706 

67 

1.8333 

36 

1.5946 

68 

2.0645 

37 

2.0270 

69 

2.2581 

38 

1.7838 

70 

2.3125 

39 

2.0811 

71 

1.9394 

40 

2.2727 

72 

1.8788 

41 

2.1176 

73 

2.2353 

42 

1.9167 

74 

1.6765 

43 

1.4706 

75 

1.8824 

44 

1.5625 

76 

1.9706 

45 

1.6563 

77 

2.2941 

46 

1.6563 

78 

2.3235 

47 

1.9688 

79 

1.7941 

48 

1.9688 

80 

1.8235 

49 

1.7879 

81 

1.9706 

50 

1.5000 

82 

1.9118 

51 

1.9063 

83 

2.2424 

52 

1.5000 

84 

2.1563 

85 

2.2903 

86 

2.5152 
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Appendix  D—Data  Summary  Two 


STATEMENT  CORRELATION 

COEFFICIENT 

Being  intellectually  open  and  honest  .4518 

Developing  a respect  for  all  persons  and  their  potentials  . 0942 

Developing  and  applying  critical  thinking  and  specific  skills  and  . 2064 

knowl^ge  required  to  be  an  effective  professional 

Development  for  the  importance  of  collegiality  in  the  workplace  . 1835 

Developing  instructional  objectives  .6864 

Developing  methods  of  evaluation  for  objectives  .6806 

Assessing  individual  student's  developmental  level  and  academic  ..5501 

needs 

Using  a variety  of  assessment  strategies  to  evaluate  student  .4382 

performance  and  progress 

Working  effectively  with  diverse  student  community  to  encourage  ..3326 

growth  and  positive  self-concept  in  all  members 

Knowing  basic  subject  area  content  (facts,  concepts,  skills)  in  all  .4119 

areas  of  instructional  responsibiUty 

Individualizing  instruction  .2615 

Promoting  student  achievement  .6163 

Managing  group  activities  ..3177 

Anticipating  and  dealing  successfully  with  inappropriate  behaviors  ..5122 

Maintaining  positive  relationships  with  parents  .0759 
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CONSORTIUM:  EFFECTIVE  INSTRUMENT  FOR 
FOSTERING  PARTNERSHIP  IN  SCHOOL  REFORM 


Dr.  Crispiniano  R.  Acosta,  sr. 
Palawan  State  University 
Philippines 


INTRODUCTION 

Universally,  a symbiotic  relationship  exists  between  institutions  of  learning  within  a 
country  and  among  countries.This  partnership  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  exchange 
of  information  and  beneficial  sharing  and  enhancement  of  resources  have  demonstrated 
this  partnership  whenever  and  wherever  needed.  To  make  a linkage  binding,  a 
consortium  is  usually  established  by  way  of  a Memorandum  of  Agreement 

The  advantages  of  consortium  may  be  gleaned  from  several  standpoints:  it  is 
relatively  econontic  means  of  brining  about  change;  it  provides  an  opportunity  for  the 
institutions  to  examine  critically  other  practices  and  to  evaluate  their  appropriateness  for 
adoption;  it  helps  strengthen  the  acadertuc  programs;  it  broadens  contacts  and  the 
knowledge  base  on  which  curricular  discussions  might  be  made;  and  it  enhances  global 
communication  between  institutions  having  similar  goals. 

Palawan  State  University’s  Experience 

Consortium  is  one  of  the  strategies  adopted  by  the  Palawan  State  Uruversity  to 
strengthen  its  instruction,  research  and  extension  programs.  PSU  has  established 
consortia  with  local  and  international  agencies  to  effect  reforms.  Transfer  of  new 
technology  and  irmovative  approaches. 

Consortia  for  Reforms  in  In.stniction  Linkages  have  been  established  by  the 
umversity  for  the  eruichment  of  its  acaderrtic  programs  to  make  it  more  responsive  to 
local,  regional  and  national  development  needs.  These  are: 

1.  Consortium  with  Robert  Gordon  University. 

A consortium  has  been  established  between  the  Palawan  State  Uruversity  and 
the  Robert  Gordon  University  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland  for  the  opening  of  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Petroleiun  Engineering  and  Petroleum  Engineering  Technology  on 
June  5,1995.  These  two  courses  are  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Philippines  and  in 
Asia.  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Petroleum  Engineering  is  a five-year  degree  program 
designed  to  give  the  graduates  a balanced  education  in  the  areas  of  drilling, 
production,  sub-sea  maintenance,  instrumentation,  safety  and  project  management. 
The  Petroleum  Engineering  Technology  on  the  other  hand,  is  a three-year  non- 
degree program  designed  to  provide  the  students  a through  grasp  of  the  basic 
course  of  Petroleum  Engineering  and  to  equip  the  graduates  with  balanced 
techrtical  trairting  on  drilling,  production,  safety  and  instrumentatiorL 

As  part  of  the  Memorandum  of  Agreement  between  the  Robert  Gordon 
Uruversity  and  the  Palawan  State  University,  faculty  exchange  and  scholarship 
grants  have  been  irutiated.  Two  faculty  members  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
have  availed  of  a one-year  scholarship  for  a Master’s  degree  in  Off-shore 
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Engineering  last  year  through  the  British  Chevening  Scholarship  Award  Another 
faculty  member  is  pursuing  a masteral  course  in  Engineering  at  Robert  Gordon 
University  now.  With  the  RGU  tie-up,  lecturers  from  the  Robert  Gordon 
University  visit  Palawan  State  University  to  deliver  series  of  lectures  on  Petroleum 
courses. 


2.  Partnership  with  TESDA 

The  Technical  Education  on  Skills  Development  Authority,  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  formulating  policies  and  plans  for  training  and  skill  development 
and  setting  of  national  trade  skills  standmds,  has  been  assisting  the  university 
particularly  the  College  of  Engineering  and  Technology  in  its  Civil,  Mechanic^ 
and  Electrical  Technology  course  offerings. 

The  PSU-TESDA  partnership  has  enhanced  the  institution’s  goal  of  producing 
well-rounded  graduates  who  are  globally  competitive  and  ready  to  join  the 
regional,  national  and  even  international  workforce. 

A close  link  with  TESDA  has  enhanced  also  to  capabilities  of  faculty  members 
handling  technology  courses  with  respect  to  particular  trades  for  prospective 
automotive  mechanics,  electricians,  welders,  furniture  and  cabinet  makers,  etc, 
through  the  regular  Trainers’  Training  Program  it  conducts. 

3.  PSU  as  a Learning  Center  in  the  UP  Open  University  DOSTSEI-PSU  Distance 
Education  Program 

Palawan  State  University  is  one  of  the  pioneers  and  established  learning 
centers  of  the  Distance  Education  Program  of  UP.  Its  pilot  program  started  in 
June  1992.  Diploma  in  Science  Teaching  major  in  Chemistry  and  Physics  was 
the  first  course  offerings.  The  participants  were  high  school  teachers  of  Palawan 
who  were  not  majors  of  physics  and  chemistry  but  were  teaching  the  subject. 
There  were  30  teacher-participants  from  DECS  who  enrolled  in  the  program. 
Two  study  centers  were  established,  one  at  Palawan  National  School-Main  and 
the  other  at  Roxas  National  Comprehensive  High  School  in  Roxas,  Palawan.  In 
each  study  center,  there  were  15  teacher-participants,  7 majoring  in  chemistry 
and  8 majoring  in  physics  or  vice  versa.  Out  of  this  30  invited  participants,  a tot^ 
of  14  pa^cipants  were  able  to  graduate  after  2 years.  Their  gi^uation  ceremony 
was  held  last  April  22, 1995.  They  were  the  first  batch  who  graduated  after  the 
establishment  of  Ae  UP  Open  University  (UPOU). 

The  Diploma  in  Science  Teaching  Coordinator  for  Palawan  is  from  PSU. 
Stu^  area  tutors  were  selected  fiom  Palawan  States  University,  Palawan 
National  School  and  School  for  Philippine  CraftsmeiL  A regular  coordinator  and 
stu^  area  tutors  training  program  are  scheduled  and  conducted  by  CAS-UPLB  at 
the  PSU  Campus,  a week  before  any  coirrse  is  offered  so  that  coordinators  and 
stu^  area  tutors  may  fulfill  their  function  according  to  the  standard  set  by  UP. 

The  education  of  secondary  and  tertiary  teachers  of  science  and  rrrathematics 
in  the  coimtry  is  the  main  concern  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  Open 
University  (U.P.O.U.).  The  linkage  between  the  Palawan  State  University  and  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  has  benefited  mostly  teachers  in  Secondary  Schools 
over  the  province  of  Palawan  whose  line  of  expertise  is  not  science  nor 
mathematics  but  are  handling  these  subjects  due  to  the  dearth  of  Science  and 
Mathematics  teachers.  Instructors  and  professors  of  the  College  of  Sciences  in 
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Palawan  State  University  consider  this  consortium  an  effective  vehicle  for  their 
educational  development.  With  the  University  of  the  Philippines  Open  University 
(U.P.O.P.),  funded  by  the  Department  of  Science  and  Technology  (D.O.S.T.)  the 
Science  and  Mathematics  instructors  and  professors  of  the  Palawan  State 
University  enjoy  the  privilege  of  pursing  masleral  and  doctoral  courses  at  the 

Umversity  of  the  Phihppines  as  scholars.  Three  ofthe  faculties  of  the  College  of 
Sciences  of  the  PSU  are  presently  taking  up  Doctorate  Courses  at  the  University 
of  the  Phihppines.  The  selection  of  PSU  as  a U.P.O.U.  learning  center  paved  the 
way  for  the  recogmtion  of  Teacher  Education  Institute  in  the  Uiuversity.  This 
Institute  is  instrumental  in  the  training  and  retraining  of  teachers  on  the  contents 
and  pedagogy  of  Mathematics  and  Sciences. 

It  was  also  the  linkage  with  the  University  ofthe  Phihppines  Graduate  School 
that  brought  the  dream  of  aUowing  the  professors  of  U.P.  Diliman  to  harelip 
doctoral  subjects  at  the  PSU  Gradi^e  School. 

4.  PNU-PSU  Linkage 

The  desire  of  the  Palawan  State  University  for  the  sustenance  and  continuity 
of  excellence  in  teacher  education  opened  the  door  for  a consortium  with  the 
Phihppine  Normal  University,  the  premier  teacher  training  institution  in  the 
country  today.  An  initialactivity  was  undertaken  by  holding  a joint  conference  in 
April  1996  entitled  “PSU-PNU  Joint  Seminar-Workshop:  Strengthening  the 
Teacher  Education  Programs.”  The  concept  of  a big  -sister  a.s.si.«ifing  a little  one  has 
started.  The  blossoming  of  this  partnership  will  materialize  soon.  Meantime,  Study 
and  Observation  tours  of  the  PSU  Laboratory  Elementary  School  at  thePNU 
Laboratory  School  for  a week  is  in  the  offing.  So  with  faculty  exchange  in  the 
different  academic  fields. 

5.  PSU*s  Tie-Up  with  the  Commission  on  the  Filipino  Language 

Palawan  State  University  has  been  chosen  as  the  Regional  Center  for  the 
National  Language  (Region  IV-SouthemTagalo)by  theCormnissiononFihpino 
Language  (CFL).  An  agreement  was  signed  on  August  14,1995  between  the 
President  of  PSU  (Dr.  Crispiniano  R.  Acosta,  Sr.)  and  the  Chairman  ofthe  CFL 
(Dr.  Ponciano  B.  Pineda). 

As  the  Regional  Center  for  the  Filipino  Languages,  the  office  is  committed  to: 

1.  Help  the  information  campaign  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of  Filipino  as 
an  effective  instrument  for  national  unity  and  progress. 

2.  Take  steps  to  enhance  the  use  of  Filipino  in  official  communications, 
transactions  and  correspondence  in  offices. 

3.  Sponsor  trairung  programs  for  persormel  development  (schools  and  offices) 
on  the  proficiency  in  the  use  of  Filipino  in  different  levels  and  occasions. 

4.  Undertake  researches  on  local  l^guages,  literature  and  other  studies  to 
promote  the  evolution,  development,  enrichment  and  eventual  standardization 
of  FiUpino  and  other  Philippine  languages. 

As  its  maiden  project,  a Seminar- Woikshop  in  Fihpino  for  school  and  office 
personnel  was  held  recently.  Official  correspondence  was  among  the  topics.  More 
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conferences  based  on  need  will  be  held.  On  the  research  front-Surveys  on  the 
knowledge  and  proficiency  in  Filipino,  Compilation  of  Local  Literature  and  Study 
of  Local  Languages  are  the  scheduled  undertakings. 

6.  PSU-PET  Consortium 

PSU  has  a joint  undertaking  with  the  Phihppine  Educational 
Teleconununications  Consortium  (PETCO)  for  the  development  and  establishment 
of  an  educational  television  (EDTV)  network  for  the  airing  of  programs  for 
distance  education,  telecourses  and  general  information  purposes.  It  will  be 
operational  very  soon.  As  one  of  the  first  few  locations  for  Television  Receiving 
Only  (TVRO)  stations  of  the  PETCO  EdTV  network,  PSU  is  proud  to  be  a part  of 
the  laudable  project/undertaking.  The  nationwide  network  is  envisioned  to  be  a 
national  teleconununications  network  linking  regional/provincial  and  eventually, 
barangay  level  earth  receiving  stations  through  voice  data  and/or  transmissions 
mode.  This  EdTV  network  will  be  one  of  the  best  things  to  happen  to  distance 
education,  especially  to  the  people  in  the  remote  barangays  of  Palawan. 

7.  Coordination  with  the  Provincial  Government,  Division  of  Schools  for  Palawan, 
NEDA  and  UNICEF  for  Multi-Grade  Class 

On  June  3,1996,  the  University  opened  a Multi-Grade  class  in  the  PSU-LES 
with  financial  assistance  from  the  United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  (UNICEF).  The 
idea  was  conceived  because  of  a felt  need  and  the  encouragement  given  by  the 
Provincial  Governor  who  head  the  Provincial  Country  Program  for  Children  and 
Education  for  All.  The  proposal  to  eiurich  the  BEEd  curriculum  with  the  inclusion 
of  Multi-Grade  Instruction  as  a subject  in  college  and  the  Opening  of  a Multi- 
Grade  Class  in  the  LES  to  serve  as  laboratory  for  fourth  year  Bachelor  of 
Elementary  Education  students  got  the  nod  of  the  PSU  Academic  Council  and 
Board  of  Regents.  Later,  the  same  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  Regional  CPC  IV 
Steering  Committee  at  NEDA-IV,  Manila.  This  was  readily  accepted  and  given 
fimding  by  the  UNICEF  for  materials  and  supplies  and  the  training  and  re-training 
of  teachers  who  will  handle  Multi-Grade  classes  in  the  city  of  Puerto  Princesa  and 
the  province  of  Palawan. 

To  sum  up,  consortia  for  reforms  in  instruction  are  establislied  for  the  purpose 
of  upgrading  and  updating  teachers’  competencies  both  in  content  and  strategies  in 
different  areas  of  specialization,  providing  the  Acuity  and  staff  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  graduate  education  without  inbreeding  and  to  enrich  the  teachers’  learning 
experiences. 

Consortia  for  Reforms  in  Research.  Palawan  Palawan  State  University  is 
cognizant  of  the  need  to  improve  its  research  projects.  It  was  the  satisfaction  of 
such  need  that  consortia  with  the  National  Museum  and  the  International  Labour 
Organization  were  established. 

(Consortium  with  Phihppine  National  Museum  was  established  for  the  research 
activity  that  could  generate  data  on  the  feasibility  of  reintroducing  the  ancient 
script  to  the  Tagbanua  and  Pala’wan. 
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The  stu(fy  entitled  “Propagation  and  Preservation  of  Tinagbanua  Syllabic 
Script”  specifically  intends  to  find  out  how  many  Tagbanua  and  Palawan**are 
still  capable  of  writing  the  syllabic  script.  Its  objectives  also  include  the  making  of 
a profile  of  the  Tagbanua  or  Palawan  who  are  still  capable  of  writing  the 
Tinagbanua  Script  and  the  locating  and  identifying  of  the  geographic  position  of 
each  person  or  community  still  using  the  syllabic  script.  The  study  also  aims  at 
establishing  a general  rule  on  how  the  syllabic  script  is  to  be  written  based  on  the 
informants’  writings  ad  at  determining  the  variation  between  the  Tagbanua  and 
Pala’wan  Methods  of  Script  Writing. 

The  linkage  established  with  the  Pal;  a wan  State  University  by  the 
International  Labor  Organization  has  relevance  to  the  research  project  entitled 
“Indigenous  knowledge  systems  and  Practice  of  the  Tagbanua  and  Formulation  of 
a ♦Framework  for  their  Conservation  and  Promotion”  in  connection  with  the 
celebration  of  the  International  Decade  of  the  World’s  Indigenous  People.  The 
reason  for  this  celebration  is  to  ensure  a continuous  emph^s  on  the  plight  of 
indigenous  people  and  to  sustain  both  existing  efforts  and  those  to  be  initiated  for 
the  benefit  of  those  people. 

The  research  Project  seeks  to  address  these  problem  areas;  (1.)  The  need  for 
legal  recognition  and  protection  in  the  context  of  economic  development  and  soci- 
political  participation  by  indigenous  and  ethnic  people;  (2.)  The  need  to  preserve 
sustainable  development  practices  for  the  benefit  of  the  indigenous  and  ethnic 
people;  and  (3)  The  need  to  promote  indigenous  knowledge  system  and  practices 
for  wider  adoption  by  other  sectors. 

The  PSU  Center  for  Palawan  Studies,  a research-oriented  and  non-academic 
unit  of  the  university  links  with  the  barangay  and  municipal  government  where 
research  site  as  the  habitation  of  the  ethnic  groups  focussed  by  the  ethnographic 
studies.  Siqiport  for  the  security  of  the  members  of  the  research  staff  and  the 
facilitation  of  contact  with  key  informants  have  been  extended  by  the  office  of  the 
Municipal  Mayor  and  of  the  Barangay  Chairman 

Due  to  the  inadequate  audio-visual  facilities,  the  Center  for  Palawan  Studies 
received  assistance  from  the  provincial  government  in  the  form  of  facilities  like 
vehicles  and  portable  generator.  These  facilities  were,  needed  during  the 
performance  of  ethnic  rituals  in  the  evening  which  the  research  group  documented 
and  recorded. 

How  relevant  to  educational  reforms  are  the  research  outputs?  The 
Tinagbanua  syllabic  script  can  be  introduced  in  the  study  of  alphabet  or  reading. 
Lectures  in  Anthropology  and  History  may  be  enriched  by  the  integration  of 
indigenous  knowledge  systems  and  practices  of  the  ethnic  groups.  The  research 
findings  generated  throu^  the  ethnographic  studies  conducted  by  the  research  staff 
of  the  Centers  for  Palawan  Studies  can  be  useful  inputs  for  the  production  of 
instructional  material  in  Social  Studies.  The  books  will  present  units  on  features  of 
the  Ethnic  Conununity;  their  Socio-cultural;  and  Economic  Life;  their  Political 


These  arc  ethnic  people  who  descended  from  Indonesians  B who  dwell  in  the  town 
of  Espafiola  and  ^ezon,  Palawan,  Philippines. 

These  arc  ethnic  people  believe  to  be  descendant  of  Indonesians  A who  inhabit  the 
municipalities  of  Aborlan  and  Coron,  Palawan,  Philippines 
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System;  Their  Ethnic  Dances  and  Music;  Their  Subsistence  and  Diet;  Their  Oral 
Literature;  and  their  Medicinal  Plants  and  Healing  Practices. 


Consortia  for  Reforms  in  Extension.  The  Extension  Office  of  the  Palawan 
State  University  is  its  arm  in  reaching  out  to  the  communities.  It  specifically 
provides  service  and  varied  forms  of  livelihood  activities  to  develop  the 
occupational  skills  of  imemployed  and  underemployed  residents  of  the  depressed, 
disadvantaged  and  imdeserved  communities 

Foci  of  the  training  offered  by  the  extension  office  include  functional  literacy, 
continuing  education,  health  care  service,  and  lectures  on  marketing  and 
entrepreneurship.  Training  is  non-formal  through  lectures  and  demonstration.  The 
ultimate  goal  is  the  cultivation  of  the  clientele’s  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  Palawan  State  University  has  established  linkage  with  agencies,  wMch 
could  ably  support  the  need  for  human  and  financial  resources  in  actualizing  the 
extension  programs  and  projects.  This  includes  the  city  government  of  Puerto 
Princesa,  the  provincial  government  of  Palawan,  APSOM.  JHPIEGO,  the 
barangays,  and  the  local  radio  station. 

1.  PSU  on  the  Air. 

In  1991,  the  university  ventured  in  an  extension  project  designed  to  achieve 
equity  and  broaden  access  to  education  through  distance  learning  via  a radio 
broadcast  called  “PSU  on  the  Air”.  Its  main  objective  was  to  run  a program  that 
will  feature  new  ideas;  new  information  and  new  technology  that  may  well  be 
within  the  easy  reach  of  the  imdeiprivileged  sector  of  the  province  and  the  city. 

The  institution’s  Distance  Learning  System  called  “PSU  on  the  Air”  is  mainly 
mformational.  It  was  launched  in  October  1991  and  aired  through  the  facilities  of 
the  Palawan  Broadcasting  Coradcasting  Corporation’s  DYPR.  This  one-hour 
weekly  program  tried  to  get  in  touch  with  women,  children,  parents,  out-of-school 
youth,  imemployed  and  underemployed  and  other  disadvantaged  groups.  Through 
a well-planned  and  organized  activity,  the  9-10  Saturday  morning  radio  program 
touched  on  a variety  of  topics  ranging  from  health,  education,  environment, 
celebrations  during  the  week,  etc.  Its  format  is:  news  about  PSU,  intermission 
numbers,  interview  with  a resource  person  on  the  topic  for  the  day,  livelihood 
projects.  Practical  Household  Tips  and  feedback  from  listeners  through  an 
“Alamin”  portion. 

A committee  takes  care  of  the  “PSU  on  the  Air”.  There  is  a Project  Consultant 
and  Planning  Committee  composed  of  a Program  Director,  Scriptwriter,  Host, 
Anchor  and  Coordinator.  Weeks  before  the  program  is  aired,  a meeting  is  held. 
Topics  for  inclusion  are  discussed.  If  a resource  speaker  is  needed,  the  coordinator 
invites  one,  after  getting  the  approval  of  the  consultant.  Once  everything  is  set,  the 
scriptwriter  does  her  job.  The  host  uses  the  script  as  guide  during  the  program.  To 
assess  how  the  program  fares,  there  is  pre-  and  post-evaluation  of  weekly 
broadcasts. 

2.  The  APSOM-JHP-IEGO-PSU  Reproductive  Health  Care  Center 

On  January  22,1995,  the  University  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Association 
of  the  Philippine  SchoolsofMidwifery  (APSOM)  and  John  Hopkins  Program  for 
International  Education  in  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  (JHPIEGO)  for  the 
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establishment  of  a Regional  Reproductive  Health  Care  Center  in  the  PSU  Manalo 
Campus,  Puerto  Princesa  City.  Services  were  made  available  to  the  community 
since  then.  These  are;  Responsible  Parenthood,  Pre-Natal  and  Post-Natal  Care, 
Birthing,  Lying-ln/Rooming  In  and  primary  Health  Care.  The  Center  has  helped  a 
number  of  women  in  the  city. 

Another  service  extended  by  the  Center  is  the  Training  of  Trainers  on  Clinical 
Skills.  It  has  sponsored  one  on  May  31,1996  with  participants  coming  from  the 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

How  valuable  are  the  extension  projects  and  activities  in  effecting  educational 
reforms?  The  frmctional  hteracy  projects  does  not  only  raise  the  literacy  rate  of 
people  inhabiting  the  depressed,  disadvantaged  and  undeserved  communities  but  it 
is  able  to  inculcate  desirable  values  to  the  clientele.  The  continuing  Education 
Project  is  able  to  upgrade  the  competencies  of  the  teachers.  More  in^rortantly,  the 
extension  project  on  hvelihood  skills  development  is  able  to  instill  in  the  minHc  of 
the  clientele  the  value  of  education  be  it  fomiial  or  informal  for  the  development  of 
self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency. 

The  trilogy  of  the  Palawan  State  University’s  functions  such  as  research, 
instruction  and  extension  are  supplementary  and  complementary  with  each  other. 
R.esearch  is  used  to  generate  knowledge  while  instruction  is  used  for  the  formal 
dissemination  of  the  knowledge  and  extension  is  for  tlie  utilization  of  such 
knowledge  for  the  production  of  more  tangible  output  The  interrelations  of  the 
three-fold  functions  of  the  Palawan  State  University  and  their  relationship  to  the 
supporting  agencies  are  reflected  in  the  paradigm. 
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Fig.  1.A,  Paradigm  showing  the  interrelations  of  the  Research,  Instruction 
and  Extension  thrusts  of  the  Palawan  State  University. 


Legend: 

UNICEF 

United  Nations  Children  Educational  Fund. 

RGU 

Robert  Gordon  University. 

TESDA 

Technical  Education  and  Skills  Development  Authority. 

UPOU 

University  of  the  Philippines  Open  University. 

UPGS 

University  of  the  Philippines  Graduate  School. 

PNU 

Philippines  Normal  University. 

CFL 

Center  for  the  Filipino  Language. 

PETCO 

Philippine  Educational  Telecommunications  Consortium 

APSOM 

Association  of  the  Philippine  Schools  of  Midwifery. 

JHPIEGO 

John  Hopkins  Program  for  International  Education  in  Gynecology  and 
Obstetrics. 

PSUA 

Palawan  State  University  on  the  Air. 

City  Gov’t 

City  Government  of  Puerto  Princesa . 

Prov’l  Gov’t 

Provincial  Government  of  Palawan 

NM  Phils 

National  Museum  of  the  Philippines. 

ILO 

International  Labor  Organizatioa 
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As  shoivn  in  the  paradigm,  research,  instructions  and  extension  as  the  main  thrust  of 
the  Palawan  State  University  are  closely  attached  to  each  other.  It  should  be  construed 
that  one  of  these  does  not  function  efficiently  and  effectively  without  the  other  two.  The 
interrelation  of  the  three  functions  can  be  seen  in  the  ways  the  teachers  perform  them. 
Teachers  are  performers  of  the  institution’s  research,  in-struction  and  extension 
functions.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  case. 

There  was  a beginning  teacher  whose  initiation  was  a teaching 
assignment  at  a depressed,  disadvantaged  and  undeserved 
community.  Since  Filipino  teachers  are  entrusted  with  the  task 
of  contributing  to  the  improvement  of  the  community,  teacher, 
was  faced  with  such  challenges. 

She  spent  sleepless  nights  thinkingof  how  she  could  perform 
the  three  functions  of  the  school  in  a way  that  would  yield fitful 
results.  Because  she  was  values-oriented  she  applied  the 
values  of  diligence,  perseverance  and  wisdom.  She  first 
thought  of  how  she  could  generate  knowledge  through 
research.  The  school  she  was  assigned  to  teach  suffered  from 
scanty  supply  of  learning  materials.  Without  information  she 
had  nothing  to  transmit.  Without  knowledge  received from  her, 
what  could  her  student  utilize? 

Teacher  x,  eventually  arrived  at  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

She  observed  closely  the  school  environment  and  the 
community.  It  abounds  with  natural  endowment  but  the  people 
are  impoverished  by  unemployment.  She  interviewed  people 
who  possessed  the  expertise  in  wisely  utilizing  the  rich 
environment  as  source  of  subsistence.  She  patiently  noted 
sown  the  responses  until  she  came  up  with  a thick  notebook  of 
information  for  the  proper  development  of  the  environment. 

She  used  this  to  help  people  live  contentedly  and  happily.  She 
lessons  transmitted  to  the  students.  The  student  finally  learned 
how  to  make  their  environment  useful  and  productive  through 
observing  the  demonstration  made  by  the  people  Teacher  x 
invited  to  assisted  her  in  disseminating  the  information.  The 
livelihood  skills  developed  in  the  children  by  the  school 
through  the  able  support  from  invited  trainers  later  generated 
income  for  the  family.  Thus  learning  provided  in  the  school 
was  utilized  for  a better  and  more  productive  endeavor. 

The  foregoing  case  occurred  to  the  individual  teacher  whose  initiative  was  employed 
to  effect  change  in  the  Uvelihood  of  her  analogous  to  the  case  of  Teacher  X.  The 
university  is  barely  two  years  old  yet  much  is  expeaed  of  it  by  the  community.  Like 
Teacher  X Palawan  State  University  tap  its  Research  Office  in  generating  information 
with  regards  to  the  maiqxiwer  each  existing  agency  in  the  community  needs  in  the  next 
few  decades.  The  Research  office  also  examined  the  evaluation  forms  accomplished  by 
the  students  when  thQ' rated  their  respective  teachers  and  by  the  deans  and  department 
chairmen  when  thQ^  observed  the  teachers’  classroom  performance.  These  evaluative 
materials  revealed  the  kind  of  performance  the  faculty  of  the  Palwan  State  University 
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have.  Similarly,  the  evaluative  materials  show  the  deficiencies  of  the  faculty.  These 
deficiencies  served  as  baseline  data  for  the  Research  Office  to  design  a strategy  on  how 
the  deficiencies  of  tlie  teachers  could  be  reinforced.  The  training  or  retraining  programs 
are  deemed  to  greatly  share  for  the  improvement  of  teachers’  teaching  competencies. 
This  is  where  linkages  with  agencies  that  serve  the  purpose  of  improving  the  teaching 
skills  and  knowledge  of  teachers  are  established.  This  is  proven  by  the  linkage  between 
the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  the  Palawan  State  University.  Three  of  the 
University’s  doctoral  students  finished  the  degree  due  to  the  possibility  of  networking 
with  lectures  from  the  University  of  the  Philippines  Graduate  School.  The  inq)rovement 
of  teaching  experiences  of  Mathematics  and  Science  teachers  is  realized  ttuough  the 
linkage  with  the  Open  University  of  the  Philippines.  The  completion  of  the  courses  in 
Master’s  in  Petroleum  Engineeringby  two  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  Technology  of  the  Palawan  State  University  evidenc^  the  successful  establishment 
of  an  international  linkage. 

Tie-up  with  the  aforesaid  agencies  or  institution  did  not  only  contribute  to  the 
improvement  of  the  faculty’s  teaching  skills  and  behavior  but  also  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  instructional  facilities  and  equipment.  The  University  of  the  Philippines  Open 
University  has  donated  science  apparatus  and  equipment  With  these  materials,  learning 
experiences  among  the  students  is  facilitated  and  enriched.  Students  are  now  exposed  to 
the  manipulation  of  modem  instmctional  technologies.  Their  education  can  be  compared 
with  wh^  other  prestigious  schools  offer. 

The  consortium  with  the  Robert  Gordon  University  exposed  the  students  to  first 
hand  experiences  of  receiving  knowledge  from  foreign  lecturer.  This  opportunity  will 
serve  as  an  effective  preparation  for  their  future  job  particularly  with  overseas  agencies. 
Having  linkage  with  the  Robert  Gordon  University  enabled  the  Palawan  State 
University  to  increase  the  number  of  engineering  facilities  and  equipment.  The  adequacy 
of  such  instmctional  resources  has  been  very  useful  in  keeping  the  students  abreast  with 
instmctions  comparable  to  well-known  tertiary  schools  in  the  Philippines. 

The  linkage  between  the  Palawan  State  University  and  the  International  Labor 
Organization  and  the  National  Museum  of  the  Philippines  was  very  instrumental  in 
equipping  the  persormel  of  the  research  office  with  knowledge  and  skills  in  conducting 
participatory  research  and  ethnographic  studies.  Such  experience  had  multiplier  effects. 
The  researchers  involved  have  shared  their  knowledge  with  other  members  of  the 
Palawan  State  University  who  have  enthusiasm  in  research  work. 

The  linkage  with  the  City  Goverrunent  of  Puerto  Princesa  City  and  the  Province  of 
Palawan  which  was  in  the  form  of  financial  aid  for  the  training  of  extension  workers 
resulted  in  the  upgrading  of  the  extension  workers’  training  experiences.  The  expertise 
they  acquired  and  developed  is  now  shared  with  underemployed  and  unemployed 
residents  of  the  barangays  used  as  training  avenues.  The  shared  knowledge  and  skills 
fiom  the  extension  workers  led  to  the  upliftment  of  their  socio-economic  life. 

The  impact  of  the  consortiiun  could  be  summarized  as  follows; 

1 . Upgrading  of  teachers’  and  students’  competencies. 

2.  Improvement  of  instmctional  facilities 

3.  Upgrading  teachers’  knowledge  on  teaching  content  and  strategies. 

4.  Enriching  student  and  teachers’  experiences 

5 . Alleviating  the  cost  of  teachers  hi^er  education 

6.  Raising  the  standard  of  instmction,  research  and  extension 

7.  EstabUshing  mutual  understanding  among  schools  towards  educatioiud  development. 
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BURNOUT  AND  COPING  AMONG  PALESTINIAN 

TEACHERS 


Taisir  Abdallah,  Ph.D. 

Women  Training  Center,  Ramallah,  UNRWA 
Israel 

Teaching  has  been  identified  as  a particularly  stressful  occupation  (Cacha,  1981, 
Farber  and  Miller,  1981;  Paine,  1981).  Negative  aspects  of  the  job  such  as  disciplinary 
problems,  student  apathy,  overcrowded  classrooms;  inadequate  salaries,  political 
situation  and  lack  of  administrative  support  are  among  the  stressors  that  confiont 
teachers.  As  a result  of  these  stressfiil  aspects  of  teaching,  burnout  among  teachers 
occurs,  expressed  in  physical  (e.g.,  peptic  ulcers,  headaches),  psychological  (e.g., 
anxiety,  depression),  and  ^havioial  (e.g.,  absenteeism,  deterioration  in  quality  of  work, 
unproductive  work  behavior),  interpersonal  relations  (Family,  material)  symptoms 
(Cunningham,  1982;  Kahili,  1988).  Teacher  burnout  is  thought  to  be  one  reason  for  the 
increasing  numbers  of  competent  teachers  who  are  leaving  the  classroom  for  alternative 
careers  (Cunningham,  1982;  Farber  and  Miller,  1981).  The  research  results  have  shown 
that  teaching  is  a stressful  occupatiom  The  International  Labour  Organization  (1981) 
found  out  that  occupational  stress  is  one  of  the  important  factors  that  cause  a drift  away 
from  the  teaching  profession. 

Since  the  mid-1970s  burnout  has  been  a widely  studied  phenomenon  in  the  human 
services  field.  Teacher  burnout  has  became  a topic  of  investigation  as  reflected  in  the 
numerous  studies  conducted  in  different  countries,  including  the  US  (e.g..  Mo.,  1991; 
Chan  and  Hui,  1995)  and  Germany  (e.g.,  Schaufuli,  Daamen  and  Miero,  1994).  This 
phenomenon  has  become  an  important  aspect  because  of  the  high  cost  it  has  for  the 
institutions,  agencies,  the  students  and  the  teachers.  This  international  concern  stems 
from  a general  view  that  teacher  burnout  may  have  a negative  impact  on  the  teachers 
themselves  leading,  for  example,  to  emotional  and  physical  ill-health,  and  on  the 
students  as  burnout  teachers  may  be  relatively  impaired  in  the  quality  of  teaching  and 
commitment,  may  give  less  information  and  less  praise,  show  less  acceptance  of 
students’  ideas  and  interact  less  with  students  (Kyriacou,  1987;  Mancini,  et  al.,  1984). 

Maslach  and  Jakson  (1978,  1979,  1981,  1986)  defined  burnout  as  a tripartite 
syndrome  of  emotional  exhaustion,  increased  depersonalization  of  clients,  and  a reduced 
sense  of  personal  accomplishment  that  occurred  fioquently  among  “people  works” 
whose  work  involved  intense  interaction  with  other  people.  Daley  (1979)  indicated  the 
burnout  constitutes  a major  drain  on  an  agency’s  effectiveness  in  terms  of  the  expense  of 
staff  turnover. 

According  to  Maslach  and  Jakson  (1981),  emotional  exhaustion  is  often  central 
burnout:  a loss  of  feeling,  interest,  and  spirit  and  of  trust.  The  individuals  suffering  finm 
burnout  feel  that  they  no  longer  give  themselves  to  their  work  as  they  intended  to 
(Maslach  and  Jakson  1981).  The  second  aspect  of  burnout,  lack  of  personal 
accomplishment,  is  the  tendency  for  human  service  individuals  to  evaluate  themselves 
negatively,  and  this  lead  them  to  believe  that  they  are  failing  in  their  duty  to  help  other 
people.  The  third  aspect  of  burnout  is  depersonkization  which  refers  to  the  change  in 
workers  perceptions  of  the  clients  through  the  development  of  negative  attitudes  and 
feeling  towards  their  clients. 


Maslach  (1978)  found  that  one-thiid  of  all  human  services  woiters  suffered  from 
high  levels  of  burnout,  one-third  had  average  levels  and  one-third  had  low  levels.  Recent 
research  has  shown  that  the  rates  of  burnout  differ  and  vary  according  to  the  field  of 
work  (Poulin  and  Walter  1993).  Although  there  are  many  studies  on  burnout  among 
schoolteachers,  no  study  has  been  conducted  on  the  burnout  among  Palestinian 
schoolteacher.  In  the  last  two  decades  teachers  burnout  has  become  a topic  of 
investigation  as  reflected  in  many  studies  conducted  in  different  countries,  including 
United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Europe  and  Israel.  This  international  concern  stems 
from  general  view  that  teacher  burnout  may  have  negative  effect  on  the  teachers 
themselves  and  on  the  student  as  burnout  teachers  may  be  relatively  impaired  in  the 
quality  of  teaching  and  commitment,  may  give  less  information,  less  praise  and  show 
less  acceptance  of  student’s  ideas.  Thus  the  present  shufy  aimed  at  examining  the 
dimensions  of  teachers  burnout  and  their  relationship  with  self-esteem,  coping  stratifies. 
In  addition,  gender  difference  and  UNRWA,  Government  and  private  school  teachers 
differences  would  be  explored  in  a Palestinian  sample  of  schoolteachers.  The  stucfy  also 
aimed  at  providing  data  on  the  major  findings,  which  bring  about  burnout  on  teachers 
from  a sample  population  in  Palestine.  No  report  from  Palestine  appears  to  have  been 
published  on  burnout.  It  is  the  expectation  of  this  study,  therefore,  to  able  to  compare 
the  conditions  that  burnout  teachers  in  this  part  of  the  world  with  what  obtains  in 
developed  and  industrialized  countries. 

Coping  With  Burnout 

Particular  attention  has  been  paid  coping  with  stress  and  burnout  (Dunham,  1983, 
Gmelch,  1983).  Coping  is  the  effort  to  “master,  tolerate  or  reduce  external  and  internal 
demands  and  conflicts  among  them”  (Folkman  and  Lazarus,  1980):  Coping  appears  to 
involve  two  main  strategies.  The  first  is  direct  action,  which  involves  positive  dealing 
with  a source  of  stress  (e.g.  devoting  more  time  to  marking  to  more  easily  meet 
assessment  deadlines,  changing  the  curriculum  so  that  pupils  are  more  motivated). 
Direct  action  is  the  more  desrable  strategyif  such  action  can  be  effective.  The  second 
strategy  is  to  use  palliative  techniques,  which  essentially  accept  the  source  of  stress  but 
attenq)t  to  mitigate  the  emotional  experience  of  stress  which  follows.  Palliative 
techniques  fall  into  two  groups:  mental  techniques  that  alter  the  teacher’s  perception  of 
circumstances  (e.g.  putting  things  in  perspective,  trying  to  see  the  humorous  side)  and 
physical  techniques  (e.g.  relaxation  exercises,  smoking).  While  palliative  techniques  can 
be  effective,  if  the  source  of  stress  remains  present,  then  some  stress  will  inevitably 
beexperienced.  A number  of  studies  have  surveyed  the  actions  teachers  take  in  order  to 
cope  with  stress  (Dewe,  1985;  Dunham,  1983;  Kyriacou,  1980). 

METHOD 

Sample 

A random  sample  of  250  fuU  time  classroom  teachers  ficm  West  Bank  and  East 
Jerusalem  was  selected.  To  enhance  the  representativeness  of  the  sample  40%  of  the 
questionnaires  were  sent  to  elementary  school  teachers,  30%  to  teachers  who  were 
teaching  at  the  preparatory  level  and  30%  to  teachers  who  were  teaching  at  the 
secondary  level.  A total  of  200  completed  questionnaires  were  returned,  representing  an 
80%  percent  return  rate.  There  were  107  males  and  93  females.  Ages  ranged  between  22 
and  60  years  (Mean  = 34.7;  SD=9.5). 


Instrumentation 


Eight  variables  are  included  in  this  study  - three-bumout  subscale  and  five  piedicator 
variables.  The  predictor  variables  include  self-esteem,  age,  social  status,  sex  and 
income. 

Maslach  Burnout  Inventory  (MBI) 

The  Maslach  burnout  Inventory  was  used  to  measure  burnout  (Maslach  & Jackson, 
1981).  This  scale  measures  three  components  of  burnout:  emotional  exhaustion, 
depersonalization  (“loss  of  concern  and  feelings  for  clients”)  and  lack  of  personal 
accomplishment  (“negative  self  - concept  and  negative  job  attitudes”)  Pines  & Maslach, 
1978,  p.233). 

The  frequency  scale  of  the  MBI  established  by  Maslach  and  Jackson  (1981)  was 
used  in  this  study.  Responses  range  over  a seven  - point  scale  from  zero  for  “Never”  to 
six  for  “Major,  very  strong”.  The  MBI  has  been  factor  analyzed  by  Maslach  and  Jackson 
to  yield  three  discrete  sub-scales  of  burnout,  namely  emotional  exhaustion, 
depersonalization  and  personal  accomplishment.  Emotional  exhaustion  relates  to  work 
stress,  and  is  represent^  by  statements  such  as  “I  fell  I’m  working  too  hard  on  my  job”. 
Depersonalization  burnout  is  characterized  by  feelings  of  cynicism  and  negativism. 
Representative  items  include  “I’ve  become  more  callous  towards  people  since  I took  this 
Job”,  and  “I  worry  that  this  job  is  hardening  me  emotionally”.  Personal  accomplishment 
indicates  a sense  of  self  - esteem,  and  is  measured  through  items  such  as  “I  have 
accomplished  Many  worthwhile  things  is  this  job”. 

The  scale  was  back  translated  by  the  author,  ensuring  that  the  original  meaning 
intended  by  each  item  was  retained  in  the  Arabic  version.  Two  Palestinian  University 
students  majoring  in  English  were  enlisted  to  back-translate  independently  the  Arabic 
version  into  English.  Any  discrepancies  were  thoroughly  discussed  and  resolved  in  joint 
agreement. 

The  scale  has  22  items,  and  each  is  rated  on  both  an  intensity  and  a fiiequency 
dimensioa  For  example,  one  item  on  the  emotional  exhaustion  subscale  is  “I  feel 
emotionally  drained  from  my  work”  . The  Maslach  biunout  Inventory  was  used  in  this 
study  because  it  has  been  widely  employed  in  research  on  burnout  among  human  service 
professionals  such  as  teachers  and  social  workers  (Schwab,  1981;  Jayaratne  and 
Schwab,  Benbow’s  (1990  self-esteem  scale  consisting  of  the  following  six  items:  (1)  “I 
take  a positive  attitude  toward  myself’,  (2)  “I  feel  I am  a person  of  worth,  on  an  equal 
place  with  others”,  (3)  “I  am  able  to  do  thiiigs  as  well  as  most  other  people”,  (4)  “On  the 
whole,  I am  satisfi^  with  myself’,  (5)  “At  times  I think  I am  no  good  at  all”,  (6)  “I  feel 
I do  not  have  much  to  be  proud  of’ . The  scale  has  acceptable  reliability  with  an  Alpha 
coefficient  of  .80  and  .89  for  the  original  sanqrle  and  for  this  sample,  respectively. 


COPE  inventory  (Carver  et  al.,  1989)  was  used  to  assess  teachers’  coping  strategies. 
The  COPE  is  composed  of  the  following  scales:  (1)  Active  coping  (taking  action  or 
putting  forth  effort  to  remove  or  circumvent  the  stressor),  (2)  Plarming  (thinking  about 
how  to  confront  the  stressor,  plarming  one’s  efforts),  (3)  Seeking  instrumental  social 
support  (seeking  information  or  assistance  or  advice  about  what  to  do),  (4)  Seeking 
emotional  social  siqrport  (getting  sympathy  or  emotional  siqrport),  (5)  Suppression  of 
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competing  activities  (suppressing  one’s  attention  to  other  activities  in  order  to 
concentrate  more  fully  on  the  stressor) , (6)  Turning  to  religion  (increased  RngagRmp.nt 
in  religioirs  activites,  (7)  Positive  reinterpretation  (making  the  best  of  the  situation  by 
viewing  it  in  a positive  Ught),  (8)  Restraint  coping  passively  by  holding  back  one’s 
coping  efforts),  (9)  Acceptance  (accepting  the  fact  that  the  stressful  event  has  occimed 
and  is  real),  (10)  Ventilation  of  emotions  (increased  awareness  of  stress  and  tendency  to 
ventilate  or  discharge  emotions),  (11)  Denial  (attempt  to  reject  reality  of  the  stressful 
situatron),  (12)  Mental  disengagement  (irsing  ^temative  activities  to  distract  oneself 
from  the  problem  or  withdrawing  mental  effort  from  the  attempt  to  attain  the,  goal  with 
which  stressor  is  interfering),  (13)  Behavioral  disengagement  (reducing  efforts  to  deal 
with  the  stressor  or  giving  up  efforts  to  attain  the  goal  with  which  the  stressor  is 
interfering),  and  (14)  Alcohol  / drug  use  (turning  to  alcohol  or  other  dmgs  as  way  of 
disengaging  from  stressor) . All  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate  the  degree  to  which  they 
actually  used  each  of  the  coping  strategies  when  are  faced  with  stressors  in  their  work 
and  everyday  life  on  a four  - point  scale  ranging  form  “does  not  apply  or  not  irsed  at  all” 
(0)  to  “used  a great  extent”  (4).  The  range  of  Alpha  reliabilities  for  these  subscales  was 
.70  to.  89. 

Results 

Table  1 shows  the  mean  ratings  of  frequency  of  the  feelings  of  200  teachers  on  each 
22  itertrs  of  the  MBI.  It  can  be  seen  that  the  feelings  associated  with  being  used  up, 
working  too  hard,  working  effectively  and  closely  with  students  occurred  more  often. 
When  the  mean  ratings  of  MBI  items  were  computed  separately  for  male  and  female 
teachers,  significant  differences  were  found  for  some  items  as  presented  in  Table  7.  In 
general,  while  female  teachers  tended  to  complain  of  burnout  more  than  male  teachers. 

Table  (1) 

Mean  ratings,  sex  differences  for  items  on  the 

Maslach  Burnout  Inventory 

Mean  Sex 

Rating  Male  Female 

N(107)  . N(93)  t 


Emotional  Exhaustion 

3.4 

3.3 

3.4 

1.  Felt  emotionally  drained  from 
teaching. 

2.  Felt  used  up  at  the  end  of  work  day 

4.0 

3.7 

4.4 

3.  Felt  fatigued  in  getting  iq). 

2.8 

2.7 

2.9 

6.  Felt  strained  in  working  with  people 
all  day. 

2.9 

2.7 

3.1 

8.  Felt  burned  out  from  work 

3.7 

3.4 

4.2 

13.  Felt  frustrated  by  job 

3.1 

2.9 

3.4 

14.  Felt  working  too  hard  on  job. 

4.8 

4.7 

5.0 

16.  Felt  stressed  in  directly  working 
with  people 

3.1 

3.1 

3.3 

20.  Felt  at  the  end  of  rope 

3.1 

2.7 

3.5 

Depersonalisation 

1.9 

1.6 

2.3 

5.  Felt  trating  students  as  impersonal 
objects 

10.  Become  caloirs  toward  people 

4.4 

4.4 

4.5 

. ..  t. 
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Mean 

Rating 

Sex 

Male  Female 

N(107)  N(93) 

t 

11.  Worried  got  hardened  emotionally 
by  job 

2.7 

2.6 

2.9 

** 

15.  Did  not  care  what  h^pened  to 
students 

2.5 

2.4 

2.6 

22.  Felt  blamed  students  for 
problems 

3.0 

2.7 

3.3 

** 

Personal  Accomplishment 

4.  Easily  understood  students  feelings 

4.1 

3.9 

4.4 

7.  Dealt  effectively  with  students 
problems 

4.5 

4.5 

4.4 

9.  Felt  positive  itdlunce  on  others  life 

4.8 

4.8 

4.9 

12.  Felt  energetic 

4.1 

4.0 

4.2 

17.  Easily  created  relaxed  atmosplere 
with  students 

4.9 

5.0 

4.8 

18.  Felt  exhilarted  after  working  with 
students 

5.0 

4.8 

5.1 

19.  Accomplished  worthwhile  things  in 
job 

4.3 

4.0 

4.7 

2 1.  Dealt  calmly  with  emotional 
problems 

* nf 

3.7 

3.5 

4.0 

** 

*p<.05  **p<.01 


Subscales  of  burnout 

Table  2 shows  the  mean  scores  of  the  three  MBI  subscales  of  Emotional  Exhaustion 
(EEX),  Depersonalisation  (DPN),  and  Personal  Accomplishment  (PAC)  when  the 
appropriate  items  were  scored  into  the  three  subscales.  Comparing  these  means  scores 
with  those  of  the  teaching  profession  in  United  Sates  normative  sample  (Maslach  and 
Jackson,  1986),  the  EEX  mean  is  higher  than  the  normative  sample,  higher 
depersonalisation  and  lower  personal  accomplishment  were  observed  in  Palestinian 
teachers. 


Table  (2) 

Mean  scores,  standard  deviation  and  interrelation  of  three 
subscales  of  burnout  (MBI)  n=200 


Emotional 

Exhaustion 

DP 

PA 

Mean  score 

25.9 

9.0 

31.2 

SD 

10.9 

4.6 

10.1 

Depersonalisation  (DP) 

.76*<‘ 

Personal  Accomplishment  (PA) 

/If 

-.49** 

-.50** 

**p<.01 


Table  2 also  shows  the  inter-correlations  of  the  three  subscales . It  can  be  seen  that 
the  subscales  correlated  substantially  with  each  other  when  emotional  exhaustion  and 
depersonalisation  were  considered. 
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To  examine  the  effect  of  gender  on  burnout  one-way  analysis  of  variance  was 
performed  on  the  set  of  the  burnout  subscales  scores.  The  results  indicated  that  there 
were  no  significant  gender  effect  on  emotional  exhaustion  (F  (1,198)  = 2.6,  p.  1 1),  no 
significant  gender  effect  on  depersonalisation  (F  (1, 198)  = .25,p.  1 1)  and  no  significant 
gender  effect  on  personal  accomplishment  (F  (1,198)=.  2,p.8).  Female  teachers  reported 
higher  levels  of  burnout  than  m^e  teachers  in  general.  To  examine  the  effect  of  l^d  of 
school  (government,  private  and  UNRWA),  the  results  indicated  no  significant  effect  of 
kind  of  school  on  emotional  exhaustion  (F  (2, 197)  = .2,p.8),  while  there  is  a significant 
effect  on  depersonaUsation  (F  (2,197)=3.5,p<.  03),  the  mean  scores  were  11.9  for 
government,  9.3  for  private  and  13.0  for  UNRWA  and  no  significant  effect  on  personal 
accomplishment 

Burnout  and  Coping 

To  examine  whether  coping  strategies  were  related  to  burnout  the  responses  of  200 
teachers  to  the  copying  strategies  in  COPE  were  scored  into  all  subscales. 

Table  4 presents  the  percentage  of  use  of  coping  strategy,  the  mean  scores  separately  for 
male  and  female  teachers  and  for  the  total  sample.  No  gender  difference  was  found  in 
the  copying  strategies  among  male  and  female  teachers.  The  first  rank  of  coping 
strategies  was  planning  for  total  sample  and  last  rank  was  a denial. 


Table  (3) 

Percentage  of  use;  mean  scores,  sex  differences  on  COPE  subscales. 


Coping  Scale 

No. 

Items 

%of 

use 

Mean 

Score 

M 

F 

Active  coping 

4 

65 

5.7 

5.3 

6.1 

Plaiming 

4 

80 

4.2 

3.6 

4.7 

Seeking  instrumental  social  support 

4 

60 

5.6 

5.4 

5.8 

Seeking  emotional  social  support 

4 

49 

6.6 

6.7 

6.5 

Suppression  of  competing  activities 

4 

29 

8.6 

7.3 

7.3 

Turning  to  Religion 

4 

64 

5.8 

6.1 

5.4 

Positive  reinterpretation 

4 

61 

5.6 

5.3 

5.9 

Restraint  coping 

4 

51 

6.4 

6.2 

6.6 

Acceptance 

4 

67 

5.1 

5.0 

5.3 

Ventilation  of  emotions 

4 

32 

7.8 

8.9 

7.6 

Denial 

4 

15 

9.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Mental  disengagement 

4 

22 

9.1 

9.7 

8.4 

Behavioral  disengagement 

4 

16 

10 

12.0 

10.0 

Alcohol/  drug  use 

2 

54 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

Note:  M-  male , F=  female. 


To  examine  whether  employing  different  coping  strategies,  self  esteem  and  other 
variabes  would  lead  to  different  aspect  of  burnout  for  teachers,  a series  of  multiple  linear 
regression  using  the  three  subscale  scores  of  burnout  as  criteria  and  COPE  scale  scores, 
self-esteem,  social  status  and  income  as  predictors  were  performed.  Table  5 summarizes 
the  results  of  the  series  of  multiple  linear  regressioa  In  general,  significant  proportion  of 
variance  in  the  criterion  variables  of  burnout  could  be  accounted  for  by  the  set  of  coping 
scales,  acceptance,  active  coping  and  social  support  which  was  associated  with 
emotional  exhaustion,  self-esteem  and  active  coping  was  associated  to 
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depersonalisatioa  While  personal  accomplishment  was  related  to  social  status  and 
income. 


Table  (4) 

Predicting  burnout  by  COPE  scales,  self-esteem  and  other  variables 


Criterion 

R2 

F 

(d.f.=15,184) 

Sin 

Predictor 

t 

Emotional  Exhaustion 

.36 

1.8* 

Acceptance 

3** 

Active 

-2* 

Social  up 

2* 

Deprsonalisation 

.33 

1.5 

Self-esteem 

2* 

Active  Cope 

2* 

Personal 

Accomplishment 

.29 

2.5** 

Social 

Status 

2** 

income 

2* 

DISCUSSION 

The  present  study  showed  that  Palestinian  teachers  in  this  sample  reported  that 
feelings  about  being  exhausted  in  work  and  about  working  effectively  and  closely  with 
their  students.  However,  when  evaluated  against  United  Sates  normative  data  by 
Maslach  and  Jackson  (1986),  Palestinian  teachers  scored  higher  than  average  in 
Emotional  Exhaustion,  depersonal  sation  but  in  the  high  range  of  personal 
accomplishment  While  it  has  often  said  that  teachers  in  Palestinian  are  mostly  stressed 
because  of  the  teaching  environment  (political,  social  and  economic).  Large  class  size, 
students’  behavioral  problems  and  extra  work  load  and  non-teaching  duties.  Also  the 
finding  of  the  present  study  showed  that  female  teachers  are  burned  out  than  male 
teachers  this  may  due  the  multiple  roles  of  the  women  in  the  Palestinian  society.  The 
results  indicated  that  income  and  social  status  to  be  predictive  scores  on  Personal 
Accomplishment.  These  findings  indicate  that  the  types  of  teachers  and  economic 
situation  of  the  teachers  in  which  burnout  is  most  likely  to  occur.  One  possible 
application  of  such  findings  lies  in  targeting  intervention  programs  to  those  most  at  risk 
for  burnout  It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  data  from  this  stu^  were  correctional. 
An  important  area  for  future  research  concerns  designing  and  carefully  evaluating  the 
effects  of  social  support  copying  and  self  - esteem,  intervention  programs  in  preventing 
teacher  burnout  using  larger  sample.  The  finding  ofthisstudy  need  to  be  verified  by 
studies  earned  out  in  other  Arab  countries  to  enable  a cohesive  body  of  research  to  be 
established  on  burnout  Arab  teachers.  This  would  help  to  fill  the  void  in  the  literature  on 
burnout  with  respect  to  teachers  in  the  region.  It  would  also  help  extending  the  fiontier 
of  knowledge  on  teacher  burnout 
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Cm-A  VIRTUAL  CENTER  FOR  INNOVATION  AND 
CREATIVE  THINKING  IMPLEMENTATION  IN  THE 

MIDDLE  EAST 

Edna  Aphek,  Profa  and  David  Yellin, 

Israel 


Citi  School  Objectives 

Citi  school  is  dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  peace,  tolerance,  imderstanding  and 
cooperation  between  the  nations  and  cultures  of  the  Middle  East  via  sophisticated 
tec^ologies. 

INTRODUCTION 

The  Middle  East  has  been  imdergoing  major  political  clianges.  The  40+ year  war 
between  Israel  and  its  Arab  neighbors,  has  taken  a new  direction  towards  peace. 

Not  long  ago,  Egypt  was  the  only  Ajab  country  that  had  signed  a peace  agreement  with 
Israel.  In  the  last  3 years,  additional  formal  agreements  have  been  made  between  Israel 
and  Jordan  as  well  as  The  Oslo  agreement  between  Israel  and  the  Palestinians 
However,  peace  in  the  Middle  East  is  very  fragile. 

The  murder  of  the  IsraeU  Prime  Minister  Rabin,  and  the  coldness  of  relations 
between  Israel  and  her  Arab  neighbors,  has  pointed  out  that  peace  has  unfortunately  not 
become  part  of  the  cultures  of  the  countries  in  the  region. 

It  only  seems  natural  that  in  this  quest  for  the  creation  of  a new  culture  in  the  region, 
schools  should  serve  as  the  forerurmers,  bringing  in  the  new  message  of  cooperation. 
However,  face  to  face  meetings  between  Israeli  students  and  teachers  and  their 
Jordanian  and  Palestinian  counterpart  (essential  to  the  peace  process)  are  difficult  to 
arrange  and  sometimes  do  not  have  a continuation. 

The  new  technologies  (especially  the  Internet)  give  the  unique  opportunity  of  having 
people  from  Israel,  Jordan  and  the  I^estinian  Authority,  meet  on  line  and  work  together 
on  common  education  projects. 

Citi  breaks  away  from  the  notion  that  people  must  see  each  other  face  to  face  in 
order  to  communicate.  We  believe  that  meeting  via  the  net,  where  well  all  ate 
NETIZENS,  without  stigmas  and  identifying  national  signs,  create  a multicultural 
working  enviromnent,  conducive  to  the  new  order  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  strongly  believe  that  once  people  have  a common  interest  and  work  together  to 
accomplish  a common  goal,  they  become  so  involved  in  what  they  are  doing  that 
differences,  are  set  ASIDE.  A new  common  bond  takes  place. 

Therefore,  the  educational  work  in  Citi  is  conducted  in  multi-national,  mutli-age  groups, 
cooperating  on  projects  of  mutual  interest. 

Citi  Schools  Contents 

Citi  is  dedicated  to  dealing  with  issues  relevant  to  Israel  The  Palestinian  Authority 
and  Jordaa 

Topics  for  learning  are  generated  from  the  participants  interests. 

Groups  of  students  are  formed  in  areas  of  common  interest 

Groups  are  then  moderated  by  Palestinian,  Jordanian  and  IsraeU  instructors. 

Participants  work  on  projects,  suggest  irmovative  ideas  and  construct  an  actual  action. 
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Plan,  e.g.;  an  Israeli/Palestinian,  Jordanian  and  Israeli  instructors. 

Participants  work  on  projects,  suggest  innovative  ideas  and  construct  an  actual  plan, 
e.g.;  an  Israeli/Palestinian/Jordanian  industry  built  from  scratch. 

Participants  use  the  Internet  as  their  textbook  and  for  resources,  using  the  tools  of 
informatics. 

Specific  techniques  of  creative  and  inventive  thinking  (as  developed  by  the  most 
prominent  people  in  the  discipline)  will  be  used,  e.g.;  Ideatisement  developed  by  Prof 
Edna  Aphek 

Citi’s  Key  Pedagogic  Principles  and  How  They  Evolved 

Citi  changes  the  concept  of  education  from  the  3 Rs  to  the  4Cs.  C stands  for  the 
aforementioned  connectivity  we  have  been  blessed  with.  We  are  lucky  to  live  in  a world 
in  which  new  technological  irmovations  (especially  that  of  computer 
telecommunication),  enables  us  to  go  beyond  the  long  imposed  limitations  of  time  and 
place.  This  technological  tool,  seemingly  cold  and  aUenating,  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
create  a virtual  bridge  between  former  enemies  coming  from  long  deeply  rooted 
conflicts. 

C also  stands  for  Curiosity  and  explains  why  Citi' s learners  help  design  their  own 
curriculum  and  work  on  topics  they  generate  and  not  according  to  a fixed  curriculura 
Curiosity  being  a natural  human  characteristic,  Citi  breaks  away  from  a too  structured 
framework,  which  could  stifle  individual  curiosity  and  the  inborn  quest  for  knowledge. 
Citi  is  based  upon  the  notion  that  much  of  our  learning  takes  places  out  of  interest  and 
choice. 

C also  stands  for  Creativity  and  together  with  originality,  we  in  Citi  maintain  that 
just  repeating  or  assembling  research  material  written  by  originality  is  an  unsatisfactory 
task.  Its  the  creation  of  something  new  based  on  existing  knowledge  that  gives  pride  to 
ones  work. 

Using  the  teclmiques  of  inventive  and  Creative  Thinking  has  a two  fold  purpose,  that 
of  creating  something  original  unique  to  a certain  group,  working  on  a common  project, 
and  that  of  furnishing  people  from  the  Middle  Eiist  region  with  a new  common 
language,  that  of  Creative  thinking. 

Having  the  opportunity  of  showing  one' s original  work,  serves  as  a motivational 
factor.  Therefore,  Citi  will  not  only  act  as  a virtual  meeting  and  work  place,  but  also  a 

Virtual  Show  Case 

A Citi  Internet  site  will  be  designated  as  a showcase  for  new  ideas  and  inventions 
coming  from  the  school,  for  NETIZENS  to  visit  and  to  comment  on. 

And  finally  the  C stands  for  the  learning  method  we  are  using  in  Citi,  that  of 
Cooperative  learning,  which  enables  a group  of  learners  to  collaborate  towards  a 
common  product,  each  taking  part  in  the  enterprise. 

The  combination  of  all  the  individual  efforts,  each  learner  approaching  the  common 
enterprise  from  his/hers  unique  perspective  and  with  his^er  unique  talents  or 
intelUgence’s,  will  create  a multifaceted  complex  product,  bigger  than  the  sum  total 
(Gardner  1983). 
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Let  us  take  a look  now  at  some  more  aspects  of  Citi; 


Participants  in  Citi  school  is  voluntary. 

Work  in  Citi  School  is  conducted  in  interest  based,  multi-age  groups. 

Work  in  Citi  School  is  not  Necessarily  linked  to  school  curriculum,  but  will  contribute 
to  school  work. 

Participants  in  Citi  School  project  will  acquire  the  tools  Informaticsinformation,  the 
techniques  of  inventive  and  creative  thinking,  strengthen  their  research  skills,  and 
develop  team  work. 


Some  Technical  Aspects 

Citi  School  operates  on  the  Internet  via  the  Internet. 

Citi  School  has  no  physical  location,  other  than  the  net,  and  participating  computers  at  a 
given  moment 

Tlie  school  uses  a www  page  on  the  Internet  as  a lobby  accessible  to  the  general  public. 
There  are  hyper  links  from  the  lobby  to  other  information  sites,  interesting  cooperative 
projects,  and  most  importantly  links  to  virtual  classrooms. 

Preparing  for  Citi  School 

Prior  to  the  actual  work  in  Citi  School,  Citi  will  run  an  on-line  courses  to  all  Citi  School 
participants. 

Participants  are  required  to  have  a good  command  of  the  English  language,  mainly 
reading  and  writing. 

Schools  participating  in  Citi,  should  have  a good  command  of  the  English  language, 
mainly  reading  and  writing. 

Schools  participating  in  Citi,  should  have  at  least  486  computers  with  8 meg  of  ram  and 
a 14.4  modem. 

Internet  connectivity  + direct  phone  line. 

Citi  School  Needs 


Since  until  now,  most  of  the  responses  we  have  had,  are  from  Israeli  schools,  Citi 
needs  co-operating  schools  in  Jordan  and  the  Palestinian  Authority  with  creative 
approaches  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Citi  School  Uniqueness 


In  addition  to  Citi  School  being  a ^^school  without  walls,”  Citi  School  works  toward 
a common  goal  of  its  participants;  A BETTER,  NON-VIOLENENCETURE  IN  OUR 


REGION.  Citi  furnishes  its  learners  with  the  values  of  co-operation,  tolerance, 
overcoming  of  difficulties  and  alternative  possibilities. 

In  this  respect  Citi  School  operates  as  a change  agent  through  youth  and  teachers  in  the 
region,  who  share  a common  goal. 

Citi  School  is  a model  to  learn  from,  its  scope  can  be  enlarged  to  include  teachers 
and  students  from  Egypt  and  the  Gulf  Countries. 

We'll  take  a closer  look  now  at  Citi' s operational  stages;  The  Creation  of  CvberCiti 
The  Creation  of  CyberCiti 

A Virtual  Center  for  Inventive  and  Creative  Thinking  in  the  Middle  East;  Using  the 
Internet  as  a learning  tool 

General  Comments 

Citi  will  start  as  a pilot,  with  a limited  number  of  participants  from  Israel,  the 
Palestinian  Authority  and  Jordan. 

An  evaluation  system  unique  for  Citi  will  be  designed. 

Evaluation  and  assessment  of  pilot  will  lead  to  improvements  and  changes  in  Citi,  to  be 
implemented  Citi's  second  year,  1997-1998. 


■ 

address 

Each  Citi  participants  will  be  given  an  email 

Operational  Stages 


Participants  will  meet  the  moderators. 

Moderators  will  be  trained  in  the  tools  of  DE  and  information, 
and  be  well  versed  in  the  tools  of  Creative  and  Inventiye  thinking. 

Participants  will  suggest  non-political.  Middle  East  related  topics  to  focus  on. 

eg;  agriculture,  roads,  problems,  related  to  a specific  industry,  youth  culture  in  the 

region,  music,  singers,  sports  etc. 

Citi  participants  under  the  guidance  of  the  moderator  will  choose  from  suggested  topics 
and  from  groups  according  to  interest 

(there  might  be  cases  in  which  certain  participants  shun  group  work.  However,  the 
raison  detre  of  Citi  is  cooperative  learning). 

Groups  will  be  limited  to  10-15  members. 

Topics  for  the  groups  will  be  chosen  by  the  participants.  A participants  wishing  to  have 
his/her  topic  chosen,  will  have  to  convince  the  group  to  accept  the  topic  by  writing 
techniques  and  logical  thinking. 

Forums  on  the  net  will  be  opened  according  to  interest  groups. 

all  materials  relating  to  a group  will  be  stored  in  on  a specific  forum  in  a database. 
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learners  will  use  e mail  and  Citi  internet  forums  at  this  initial  stage  for  communication.. 

Each  group  will  write  a detailed  action  plan  to  arrive  at  the  final  project  of  the  group' s 
work. 

Participants  will  be  given  specific  assignments  and  a tentative  schedule  will  be  drawiL 
The  group  will  decide  upon  experts  they  might  want  to  consult  Tlie  moderator  will 
assisst  the  group  in  getting  in  touch  with  these  experts. 

Participants  will  start  work.  Participants  will  use  the  tools  of  the  internet  A web 
Browser  will  be  used  as  a DE  learning  tool.  Students  will  post  to  Usenet  groups  and 
email  to  web  addresses  and  areas  of  relevance  on  the  net  Participants  will  also  find 
related  materials  off  line  (this  can  include  non  verbal  materials  such  as  photos,  music, 

etc.)  and  upload  the  information  to  the  fonun  s database, 
moderators  will  guide  and  assist  on  and  off  line. 

Learners  will  conduct  scheduled  chat  sessions  on-line 
(if  possible  video  conferences  as  well). 

Participants  will  document  their  work  from  start  to  finish. 


\ 


^ In  order  for  tlie  work  done  by  the  participants  to  be  iimovative  and 
meaningful  (more  than  just  sununary  of  existing  materials)  groups  will  use  the  various 
tools  of  IDEATISEMENT  (developed  by  Prof  Edna  Aphek),  breaking  away  from 
familiar  thinking  patterns,  raising  irmovative  ideas  and  solving  problems. 


For  example.  If  a group  works  on  the  topic  of  "planting  in  the  Desert",  they  might  think 
about  possible  ways  of  reducing  planting  costs  by  reducing  manpower.  In  this  case 
using  the  technique  of  reversal  (and  breaking  away  from  our  familiar  thinking  mode) 
might  be  appropriate  Instead  ofplanting  trees  bottom-up  we  will  plant  them  up-bottom 
i.e.;  shooting  trees  from  airplanes  into  the  ground.  Of  course,  this  idea  involves  other 
problems,  but  they  as  well  can  be  solved  by  the  numerous  tools  ideatisement. 


There  is  a whole  range  of  possible  products  coming  out  of  Citi  groups.  Some  examples 
are  home  pages  construct^  by  participants  with  links  to  related  topics,  biographies, 
photographs,  materials  uploaded  from  off  the  net  such  as  maps,  drawing,  music  and 
video  clips.  CD  ROM  databases  prepared  by  groups  and  periodic^y  updated,  computer 
programs,  etc.  A Citi  virtual  museum  can  display  ideas  for  inventions  and  irmovations. 
Also,  students  coming  through  program,  can  apply  what  they  learn  to  all  situations  in 
life,  and  be  used  as  tutors  for  the  next  years  participants. 
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RESEARCH  ROLE  IN  TEACHER  FORMATION:  CRITICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS  AND  SOCIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 


Maria  Augusta  Salin  Goncalves  PhD  and  Rute  Vivian  Angelo  Baquero  PhD. 

Brazil 

The  fonnation  of  teachers  to  provide  them  with  an  awareness  and  feeling  of  social 
responsibility,  indicates  the  need  to  offer  them  the  possibility  of  performing  research 
based  on  a methodology  coherent  with  critical  formation,  which  t^es  into  account  the 
miiltiple  facets  of  the  phenomenon  of  education,  including  a dynamic  interrelationship 
with  the  cultural,  social  and  economic  universe. 

As  a point  of  departure  in  considering  this  problem,  we  wil  perform  a brief 
retrospective  review  of  the  history  of  research  methods  used  on  the  Brazillian  educaion 
scene,  which  are  related  to  the  various  ways  of  conceiving  teacher  formation,  stressing 
several  aspects. 

The  paradigm  of  the  scientific  method  prevailed  alone  on  the  scene  of  educational 
research  mainly  during  the  Sixties  and  Seventies. 

The  scientific  method  applied  initially  to  Natural  Sciences,  has  its  philosophical 
roots  in  theories  of  knowledge  which  are  antagonistic  and  irreconcilable  at  their 
extremes:  rationahsm,  with  Descartes  (1595-1650)  and  empiricism,  with  Bacon  (1561- 
1626).  Descartes  and  Bacon  sought  to  create  a lay  method  which  would  allow  man  to 
know  and  dominate  nature,  rendering  thought  independent  j&om  religious  authority. 
Descartes,  the  father  of  the  rationalist  trend,  sees  reason  as  the  only  source  of  knoledge, 
and  mathematics  as  the  basic  instrument  of  scientific  Knowledge.  Bacon,  the  precursor 
of  the  empiricist  trend,  advocated  the  value  of  sensitive  experience  in  knowledge, 
attributing  the  validity  of  knowledge  exclusively  to  the  verification  of  methodically 
observed  facts.  These  two  trends  come  down  through  the  centuries  until  our  days,  as  part 
of  different  philosophical  positions. 

The  rationalist  tradition  permeates  the  thinking  of  philosophers  such  as  Leibnitz 
(1646-1716)  and  Spinoza  (1632-1677),  who  stressed  the  value  of  logical  deduction  in 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The  empiricist  trend  has  its  most  noteworthy 
representatives  in  Locket  (1632-1704),  Hume  (1711-1776),  Stuart  Mill  (1809-1873), 
who  especially  valued  induction  as  instrument  of  knowledge.  In  our  century,  we  find 
trends  considered  to  pertain  to  the  empiricist  tradition,  advocated  by  thinkers  such  as 
Wittgenstein  (1977-1952),  Hans  Reichenbach  (1991-1954).  Carnap  (188891-1970), 
Popper  (1902-1994),  and  others,  whoi  despite  marked  differences  in  thinking,  stressed 
mainly  the  observational  foundation  of  all  scientific  knowledge,  the  verifiability  of  facts 
as  a criterion  of  truth,  the  separation  between  judgments  of  fact  and  judgments  of  value, 
and  the  asepsis  of  scientific  language,  the  neutrality  of  the  jesearcher  and  the  objectivity 
of  the  social  facts,  as  well  as  the  methodological  unity  of  Natural  and  Human  Sciences. 

The  empiricist  trend  penetrated  the  Social  Sciences  through  Auguste  Comte  (19798- 
1857)  and  Durkheim  (1858-1917),  who  proclaimed  that  social  facts  should  be  observed 
"from  the  outside"  regarding  their  objectivity,  like  the  facts  of  physical  nature. 

The  scientific  method  contains  both,  tendencies,  the  hypothetical-deductive  and 
empirical-analytic  modalities,  sometimes  stressing  deduction,  at  other  times  induction, 
depending  on  the  researcher's  line,  generating  a type  of  educational  research  with 
specific  characteristics.  These  research  studiesusually  portray  a supposedly  neutral 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  in  dealing  with  the  object  of  investigation,  which  is 
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reflected  both  in  the  asptic  and  formal  languuage  of  the  reposrt  and  in  their  lack  of 
involvement  with  the  results  of  research. 

The  almost  exclusive  use  of  the  scientific  method  in  research  during  the  teacher 
training  courses  prevailed  during  the  Sixties,  and  maintained  its  hegemony  during  the 
Seventies  and  part  of  the  Eighties. 

The  pedagogical  theories  based  on  this  type  of  research  which  in  turn  supplied  the 
hypotheses  and  explanations  of  the  results  obtained,  were  founded  on  psychological  or 
sociological  theories  of  a behavioral  nature.  These  theories  reduced  the  human 
phenomenon  to  a set  of  "measurable"  variables,,  emptying  it  of  all  of  its  ontological 
content,  when  its  was  visuaUzed  as  separated  from  its  historical  context.  The  emphasis 
given  to  the  means  in  detriment  of  the  goals,  in  teacher  training,  led  to  a dominant 
concern  with  educational  technology.  Thus,  it  indicated  an  educationl  practice 
disconnected  from  the  true  historical  needs  of  Brazilian  society,  which  was  convenient 
for  the  political  structure  of  the  times  during  which  the  government  was  based  on  a 
dicatatorial  system.  Thus,  the  research  developed  based  on  this  methodology  did  not 
contribute  to  forming  a critical  teacher,  committed  to  social  problems. 

Despite  the  fact  that  discussion  regarding  the  validity  of  applying  the  methodological 
paradigm  of  natural  sciences  to  human  sciences  only  penetrated  the  scene  of  Brazilian 
research  on  education  during  the  last  decades,  concern  about  the  reductionism  which 
results  from  this  apphcation  comes  from  remote  times  in  the  history  of  thought. 

During  the  last  century,  Wilhelm  Dilthey  (1833-1911)  proclaimed  the  use  of 
hermeneutic  procedures  to  acquire  knowledge  of  hiunan  phenomena  against  the 
introduction  of  the  positivist  methodology  in  the  Sciences  of  the  Spirit  Dilthey  saw  "the 
concrete,  historical,  live  experience"  as  the  point  of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  Sciences 
of  the  Mind  (Pahmeer,  1986,  p.  105). 

Later,  along  the  same  line  of  ideas,  Edmund  Husserl  (1859-1938)  establishes  the 
phenomenologic  method  based  on  the  assumption  that  we  do  not  apprehend  the  objects 
of  the  outer  world  as  they  are  but  as  bearing  significance. 

From  this  perspective  phenomenologic-hermeneutic  research  seeks  to  know  reality, 
based  on  the  apprehension  of  the  significance  of  a phenomenon  for  the  people  who 
experience  it  in  a concrete  situation  in  a given  cultural  context.  The  researcher  himself  is 
part  of  a sociocultural  context  which  up  to  a point  determines  his  view  of  the  world  and 
interprets  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated.  Based  on  this  idea  the  researcher  is  released 
from  the  illusion  of  objectivty  and  neutrality  of  the  scientific  method  and  the  natural 
attitude,  and  analyses  his  own  involvement  with  the  object  of  investigation,  attempting 
to  imveil  the  ideologies  which  have  sedimented  throughout  his  personal  and  social 
history  and  their  imphcations  as  regards  the  object  of  investigation. 

Although  the  influence  of  the  phenomenology  in  pedagogical  thinking  was  already 
present  since  the  Sixties,  mainly  tluough  (Dari  Rogers  psychological  theory,  it  was  only 
in  the  Eighties  that  research  appeared  on  the  educational  research  scene  which  utihzed 
phenomenologic-type  methodologies  although  very  rarely.  Before  this  decade  even 
dissertations  based  on  the  Rogerian  theory  presented  a methodology  which  followed  the 
stages  of  the  scientific  method.  In  this  way,  although  the  phenomenologic-type  theories 
contributed  to  teacher  formation  in  the  sense  that  this  provided  the  students  with  the 
appropriate  conditions  for  significant  student-oriented  learning,  the  methodologies  used 
in  research,  sfiU  pursuing  the  scientific  method  reinforced  the  technicist  and  politically 
uninvolved  view. 

The  utilization  of  hermeneutic  and  phenomenologic  research  methods  which  began 
in  the  Eighties  certainly  signifies  progress  in  educational  research  to  the  extent  that  it 
seeks  to  understand  the  phenomenon  of  education  in  its  sociocultural  context  and  values 
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educational  practice  as  a cultural  action  which  enables  political  change.  Despite  this,  the 
phenomenologic-henneneutic  perspective  does  not  ensure  the  unveiling  of  social  reaUty 
in  its  dialectical  dimension,  nor  the  committment  of  the  researcher  to  the  sociopolitical 
questions  of  BraziUan  reality. 

The  prioritization  of  the  sociopolitical  question  from  a dialectical  standpoint  arose  in 
Brazihan  pedagogical  thought,  mainly  in  the  Sixties  and  Seventies,  with  pedagogical 
trends  emphasizing  above  all  the  political  dimension  of  educatiolii,  rooting  their  though 
in  the  Mai^st  tradition. 

Whereas  to  Hegel  (1770-1831),  who  created  dialectics,  the  motor  of  History  is  the 
idea  of  freedom,  to  Marx  (1818-1883)  the  motor  of  History  is  the  concrete  conditions  of 
production  of  material  life.  According  to  Marx  the  different  modes  of  production 
generate  their  own  denial  withm  themselves,  creating  elements  which  give  rise  to  new 
forms  of  production,  generating  new  economic  systems  around  which  the  life  of  a 
society  turns. 

Following  the  Ime  of  Marxist  thinkers  such  as  Lukacs  (1885-1971),  Gramsci  (1891- 
1937),  and  Agnes  Heller  and  Karel  Kosik,  among  others,  who  move  away  from  a 
mechanistic  materiaUstic  concept,  man  is  the  product,  and  at  the  same  time  the  producer 
of  social  reality.  In  the  dimension  of  praxis,  the  process  of  creatmg  social  reality  -man  is 
active,  and  imprints  his  subjectivity  on  it  at  the  same  time  this  reaUty,  which  becomes 
independent  of  man,  acts  on  him,  transtorming  him  Overcommg  both  subjectivism  and 
mechamstic  objectivity,  a dialectical  view,  as  the  great  Brazilian  educator  Paulo  Freire 
says  "shows  us  the  need  to  refuse  as  false  (...)  the  understanding  ofconsciousness  as  a 
pure  reflex  of  material  objectivity,  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  need  to  reject  also  the 
understandmg  of  the  consciousness  which  confers  on  him  a determinmg  power  over 
concrete  reaUty  (Freire,  1993,  p.  101). 

The  form  of  thinkmg  about  what  is  real  m a dialectical  matmer  carries  an  impUcit 
logic  from  which  categories  emerge  that  guide  the  process  of  investigation.  The  category 
of  concrete  totaUty  leads  us  to  understand  hiunan-social  reaUty  as  a cohesive  whole,  m 
which  each  element  is  in  one  way  or  another  related  to  each  element  and  on  the  other 
hand  that  these  relations  m the  objective  reaUty  itself,  form  concrete  correlations  sets, 
umts  which  are  mtercormected  m completely  different  ways,  hut  always  determined 
(Lukacs,  1979,  p.240). 

Begirmmg  with  this  concept  of  what  is  real  dialecticaUy-oriented  educational 
research  does  not  view  the  phenomenon  mvestigated  as  separate  from  the  social  whole 
m which  it  participates  but  seeks  to  understand  it  in  its  relationships  with  the  historical 
determinants  which  generated  it. 

The  category  of  contradiction  shows  us  the  need  to  carry  out  a detailed  analysis  of 
the  historical  sequence  of  a phenomenon  as  to  its  mception  and  development,  to 
understand  its  meaning  and  objective  contents.  At  the  time  of  analysis,  the  social  facts 
are  isolated,  decomposed  and  ordered  by  concepts,  sot  that  the  social  scientist  may  get  to 
know  their  historical  specificity,  univeiling  concrete  contradictions  discovering  their 
mtemal  connection,  e.e.,  their  ability  to  retlect  the  concrete  whole  of  which  they  are  a 
part  Fluctuating  between  fact  and  context,  analysis  mvolves  a movement  "fix)m  the  part 
of  the  whole  and  from  the  whole  to  the  part"  from  the  essence  to  the  phenomenon  and 
from  the  phenomenon  to  the  essence,  from  totality  to  contrarUction  and  fix>m 
contradiction  to  totality,  from  the  object  to  the  subject  and  fix)m  the  subject  to  the  object 
(Kosik,  1976,  p.30). 

Dialectical  educational  research  thus  seeks  knowledge  of  educational  phenomena, 
viewing  them  in  their  historical  sequence,  identifying  the  contradictions  which  drive 
their  development  always  seeing  them  in  interaction  with  the  society  of  which  they  are  a 
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part.  Thus,  the  phenomena  related  to  education  and  teacher  training  are  viewed  and 
interpreted  based  on  their  relationship  with  the  economic  foundations  of  Brazilian 
society,  its  social  classes  and  its  historical  and  cultural  determinants. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  dialectical  thinking  has  brough  enormous  progress  to 
educational  research  in  Brazil:  concerns  about  the  political  dimension  of  the 
phenomenon  of  education,  providing  the  effort  of  adopting  a critical  position  on 
concrete  problems  of  educational  reality  and  the  search  for  ways  to  achieve  real  change. 
This  attitude  lead  to  progress  in  teacher  training,  in  the  sense  of  indicating  the  need  to 
offer  them  conditions  which  will  make  it  possible  to  develop  a critical  consciousness 
and  social  responsibility. 

In  the  last  few  decades,  according  to  a study  performed  by  Gamboa  (1989),  the 
evolutionary  trend  indicates  a constant  increase  in  the  number  of  research  studies 
employing  a dialectical  approach.  However,  what  this  author  foimd  is  that,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  theoreetical  reference  presents  a critical  character  in  many  research  studies 
which  consider  themselves  dialectic^,  the  object  of  investigation  is  treated  as  something 
inert,  ahistorical  in  which  mechanical  relations  of  cause  and  effect  predominate,  instead 
of  dynamic  relations  with  interdependence  and  reciprocity.  Thus,  diese  studies  are  very 
little  different  fix)m  those  which  employ  the  traditional  scientific  method,  although  they 
make  use  of  concepts  taken  from  Marxist  theory  (Gamboa,  1989),  and  therefore  do  not 
provide  an  effective  contribution  to  the  formation  of  a critical  teacher,  committed  to 
social  change. 

Finaly,  we  must  mention  no  matter  how  briefly,  a few  impUcations  of  the  persistent 
penetration  of  post-modem  ideas  on  education  for  educational  research.  The  post- 
modern criticism  of  the  separation  between  higher  culture  and  popular  culture  has 
reinforced  in  research  the  tendency  to  think  again  about  educational  matters  as  to  their 
cultural  specificity.  This  trend  had  already  appeared  under  the  influence  of 
anthropological  current  inspired  on  pheonomenology.  This  perspective  supplies  the 
necessary  conditions  to  interest  research  in  turning  to  problems  of  education  which  arise 
from  spontaneous  interaction  between  social  subjects  in  daily  schoolwork.  (^estions 
related  to  the  formation  of  subjectivity  and  consciousness  thus  become  objects  of 
educational  investigation  broadening  and  deepening  knowledge  regarding  education  and 
teacher  formation,  in  its  dimension  of  particularity  and  concreteness. 
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ARTISTIC  APPRECIATION  AND  EXPRESSION, 
CURRICULAR  PROPOSAL  FOR  PREPARING 

TEACHERS  INTO  PRE-SCHOOLER  EDUCATION 


Ganett  Saleh  Gattas  And  Bertha  Estela  Garcia  Gonzalez 
Jeanette  Martinez  Saleh  And  Blanca  Delia  Garcia  Gonzalez 

Mexico 


INTRODUCTION 

School  Normal  Federal  de  Educadoras  MAESTRA  ESTEFANIA  CASTANEDA 
from  Victoria  City,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico;  such  specific  function  is  forming  teachers  into 
Preschooler  Education;  wants  to  every  body  know  our  school's  pedagogical  work 
experienw,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  update  educative  politic  of  our  country 
shaped  in  the  Educative  Development  Program  1995-2000,  by  the  nation  Executive  DR. 
ERNESTO  ZEDILLO  PONCE  DE  LEON,  were  is  presenting  us  the  responsibility  of 
insuran^  the  educative  efficiency,  developing  improvement  programs,  proposing 
innovations  that  go  around  looking  for  new  knowledgments  forming  the  future  teachers 
integrally. 

curricular  proposal  consists  on  include  activities  with  laterals  relevants 
quahtatives'  criterials  to  enrich  Artistic  Appreciation  and  Expression’s  learning  of  the 
280  students  future  preschooler  teachers  which  age  is  between  eighteen  and  twenty-two 
years  old.  Has  being  integrated  a musical  group  "Show  Band  Educadoras"  as  a teaching- 
learning  experiment  into  musicalization  of  children's  compositions  and  creation  of  new 
melodies  with  update,  Tamaulipas,  our  Mexico's  rhythms;  which  musical  products 
respond  to  characteristics  of  preschooler  school's  didactical  supports  and  for  the  courses 
of  Teachers  Laboratory  and  Learning  Contents  from  the  prevailing  Studies' Plan  of 
Preschooler  Education  Degree. 

We  have  being  working  on  this  since  January  1994  until  today,  it  is  a Priority  Project 
of  Academic  Support  with  activities  out  of  curricular  time,  under  design  and 
appUcations  of  easy  methologies,  motivating  students'  creative  participation  looking  for 
edurative  quahly,  responding  with  solidarity  and  justice,  precising  necessities  since  the 
curn^um  as  a social  function,  to  get  a graduation  profile  that  favours  the  development, 
liabilities  and  vocation  for  preschooler  education,  demostrating  the  creative  enthusiasm 
tliat  allows  them  to  go  up  into  a superior  level  of  human  existence. 
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Develooppment  Of  Curricular  Proposal  Artistic  Appreciation  And  Expression 
Musicalization'Of  Children  Compositions  And  Creation  Of  New  Melodies  With 
Update,  Tamaulipas,  Our  Mexico's  Rhythms 

The  World  Of Sound  Is  A Light  Bubble  Into  The  Silence  Of Infinite 

Rabindranath  Tt^ore" 

L JUSTIFICATION 

Supporting  all  courses  and  especially  the  Specific  Formation  Area  into  the  Artistic 
Formation  line  from  the  Studies  Plan  of  preschooler  Education  Degree,  forming 
professionals  to  exercise  teaching  into  preschooler  education  with  an  attitude  disposed  to 
pedagogical  innovations,  developing  their  capacities  as  change  agents,  reflexives, 
criticals  with  ethical  values  for  Learn  to  Be,  waking  up  their  energies,  making  them 
more  useful  and  free,  even  as  a culture  generators  as  users  of  it;  to  Learn  too  Do  and 
Learn  to  Learn  understanding  the  world  they  are  living  in,  in  which  they  are  depending 
of  and  in  the  one  they  will  act  in  a responsible  way,  interested  in  a personal  and 
professional  constantly  suppuration  into  the  permanent  education  frame;  joining 
personal  characteristics  suggested  by  the  UNESCO  and  the  OMEP  (World  Organization 
of  Preschooler  Education): 

"Biological  Maturity,  Mental  and  Social  Maturity;  stability  and  affective  warm, 
identification  capacity  with  the  child;  good  level  of  emotive  power,  softness  in  their 
personal  reactions  and  relations;  besides  happiness  and  generosity". 

In  our  school  center,  according  to  past  reflections,  we  labor  into  an  integrated 
enviromnent  in  which  are  sharing  growing  and  commitment  purposes,  working  under 
performance  of  individual  goals  established  by  the  same  institution,  we  allowed 
ourselves  to  do  the  following  pedagogical  propos^,  on  the  basis  of  chores  that  are  sang 
into  kindergartens  of  our  State  those  have  a gentle  and  slow  rhythm  to  the  different 
melodies  and  rhythms  that  children  usually  listen  and  sing  into  their  social  environment 

Popular  Mexican  Music  has  a variety  of  ways  that  reflect  different  manners  to 
express  emotions,  replesented  into  rhythmical  figures;  waltz,  corridos,  polkas,  sound, 
tapatio,  huapangos;  and  in  our  state  Tamaulipas:  cumbias,  corridos,  shotis,  slow  music, 
pregnant  of  musical  accords. 

That  music  listened  at  home  should  go  to  the  kindergarten  so  it  becomes  to  be  one 
more  expression  way  of  feelings  and  emotions,  because  through  songs  and  games 
preschooler  children  acquire  significative  learnings. 

Our  starting  point  was  the  necessity  of  change,  to  make  more  rhythmic  the  songs  that 
alreatfy  exist,  also,  create  new  rhythms  directing  them  to  vertebrate  lines  suggested  into 
the  prevailing  Preschooler  Education  Program,  with  the  finality  that  those  rhythms 
constitute  a didactical  tool  into  the  programmed  activities  of  working  projects  as  in  the 
free  activities  and  into  routine  activities  that  teacher  does,  so,  the  child  develops  his 
personal  identity  and  authonomy  and  his  socialization,  his  creative  expression  through 
language,  thoughts,  body,  same  way;  develops  a sensible  close  to  different  fields  of  art 
and  culture  and  his  relationship  with  nature. 


Indian  writer  and  Peot,  Literature  Novel  1913 
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n.  OBJECTIVE 


Integrate  Strategies  for  our  students  to  Produce  Children  Music  as  A Didactic 
Resource  for  Preschooler  Education 

All  activities  that  a child  does  can  do  them  singing  on  a spontaneous  way,  well 
directed  by  his  teacher,  will  favour  sensibility  to  know  and  like  music  giving  him  a list 
that  satisfy  his  emotional  expression  necessity. 

Into  modem  Ufe  silence  is  rear  and  can  not  be  the  kindergarten  isolated,  that  is  why 
the  teacher  would  have  in  the  classroom  different  kinds  of  music  that  accompany  the 
development  of  each  day  activities,  example,  slow  or  tranquil  music  when  activities 
demand  reflection  and  rest,  happy  music  of  prevailing  ihythms  to  realize  rhythmical  and 
body  expression  exercises  for  greeting  early  in  the  mornings  and  good-byes.  For  this  is 
recommendable  to  use  tape  recorders,  cassettes,  and  appropriated  records. 

Some  Mexican  teachers  since  last  centuiy  were  worry  for  keeping  values  and 
Mexican  culture  through  music.  One  of  those  was,  Estefania  Castaneda,  a Victoria  City, 
Tamaulipas'  teacher,  whose  name  proudly  has  our  school,  she  was  pioneer  on  children 
education  in  our  state,  she  recommended;  listen  to  music,  hear  songs,  sing  easy  chores, 
march  with  music,  recognize  equal  and  unequal  notes,  loud  and  soft;  from  her,  we  have 
a music  legacy  of  sleeping  songs  that  today  are  used  into  kindergartens. 

Besides  it's  art  condition,  music  is  a socialization  way;  dances,  games  are  strategies 
used  into  preschooler  level.  Updates  are  just  a few  kindergartens  that  have  a piano  and  a 
piano  player.  That  is  why  it  is  necessary  that  the  teacher  can  play  a musical  instrument 
that  help  children  to  sing  and  that  utilize  it  to  accompany  rhythms,  dances  and  games; 
besides,  is  necessary  that  reads,  and  solfa  children  melodies.  Since  then,  the  ittqmtiance 
that  each  teacher  of  preschooler  education  has  a musical  education,  ear  education, 
rhythm  and  body  expression. 

The  last  reflections  allows  us  to  program  and  realize  the  following  tasks: 


1 . Integrate  musical  group  with  our  students,  becoming  a priorital  project  of 
our  school  as  a result  of  talent,  edacity,  discipline  and  responsibility  of  our 
students  and  teachers. 

2.  Project  Denomination;  Show  Band  Educadoras,  were  it's  appreciated  music, 
developing  their  musical  capacities  and  achievement  products  in  children 
chorus. 

3.  Acquiring  musical  instruments:  guitars,  drums,  keyboards,  accordions, 
triangles,  tambourines  and  others. 

4.  Implementing  specific  learning  strategies  so  the  selectionated  students 
according  their  individual  habilities  and  attitudes  learn  to  play  a musical 
instrument. 

5.  Selection  and  classification  of  the  group  members  voice. 

6.  Utrlization  of  easy  techniques  for  teaching  chores  to  preschooler  children. 

7.  Application  of  musical  products  as  didactical  tools  for  our  students  in  their 
Usual  and  Intensive  Practices  as  by  working  teachers. 

8.  Realization  of  didactical  events  characterizing  each  melody,  linking  theater, 
dance,  plasdcal  arts,  and  music  creativity  between  our  school  students  and 
preschooler  children. 


m.  TASKS 
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9. 


Impact  of  oiir  Show  Band  into  society,  transmitting  culture,  benefiting 
family  parents,  today  students,  and  future  students,  our  students  and 
working  teachers. 

10.  Permanent  looking  for  educative  quality  participating  into  teachers’  teams 
linked  into  intitutional  goals,  for  tangibles'  musicd  products. 

IV.  METHODOLOGY 

Teaching  methodology  is  through  Teaching  Instruction  Modules  were 
objectives  are  clearly  settle  giving  emphasis  so  each  student  reaches  the  proponed 
objectives  in  permanent  practices  by  a time  of  four  hours  daily,  during  four  days  a week 
at  evening  time,  also  Saturday  sessions  to  concrete  individual  teaching,  were  each 
learning  experience  means  curriculum,  better  said;  "Way  that  student  should  go  on"  for 
his  plenty  and  efficient  realization. 

Investigation  techniques  applied  are:  Word  and  Music  Innovation,  Intuition  and 
Observation,  Children  Chorus  Compilation,  New  Chorus  Invention,  Formation  to 
Dominate  an  Audiency. 

At  same  time  students  appreciate  music  and  develop  their  musical  aptitudes  for 
musical  expression  through  voice  and  a musical  instrument  execution:  guitars,  drums, 
keyboards,  accordions,  triangles,  tambourines  and  others. 

To  learn  to  play  a musical  instrument  into  a constructive  learning  environment,  is 
one  of  the  best  learning  ways,  they  are  turned  into  valuable  multiplicators,  have  took  an 
active  roll  teaching  their  classroom  mates;  they  have  formed  a working  team:  sing, 
dance,  play,  and  characterize  each  children  melody,  same  time,  make  up  new  melodies 
with  didactical  basis,  instrumenting  them  and  with  a deductive  ability  are  canalized  for 
direct  and  integrate  teaching  to  preschooler  children;  this  new  musical  compositions  are 
with  toady’s  rhythm  with  out  loosing  children  formation.  It  means:  that  tlie  child  thinks 
by  himself,  keep  good  habits  and  values,  knows  the  difference  of  games  and  realities. 

It  is  optimize  each  student  as  a feedback  fountain,  helping  the  music  teacher  that  is  a 
facilitator  and  guide;  witli  out  stopping  their  curricular  formation,  participate  in  all 
supporting  activities  of  the  Show  Band  harmonic  group,  exanq)le;  reaUze  physical 
exercises,  of  body  cleaning,  beauty,  face  and  body  care,  personality  and  expression, 
nutrition,  audience  dominium,  relationship  studeht^student,  student  community; 
participate  designing  the  apropriated  clothes;  actions  that  they  realize  with  creativity 
coordinated  and  advised  by  different  teachers  teams  in  charged  on  it,  precising  norms, 
designing  results,  directed  always  by  the  school  board  of  the  school  applying  the  quality 
rules:  Planity,  Do,  Revise  and  Act. 

Has  been  utilized  the  Projects'  Method  because  it  stimulates  initiative  and  confidence 
in  each  student  on  themselves;  stimulates  creative  instant,  believes  on  them,  and 
convince  them  that  they  shure  can,  conduce  students  to  formulate  defined  purposes,  it 
means,  exists  trust  in  efficiency. 

To  accomplish  this  task  we  have  received  the  valuable  support  of  om  state's 
government 

"IVe  have  to  stimulate  this  group  that  is  going  to  make  possible  that 
school,  since  it's  beginning  became  attractive  to  children,  being  a 
magnet;  that  children  go  happily  to  school,  satisfied,  knowing  that  they 
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will  enrich  themselves,  that  their  spirit  will  be  nutried  and  by  this,  th^ 
would  be  balanced  humans  being  in  harmony. 

At  same  time,  from  the  Education,  Culture  and  Sports'  Secretary,  Professor  Jose' 
Luis  Garcia  Garcia,  also  from  the  Culture  and  Arts'  State  Coucil  and  from  our  students' 
parents. 


V.  CHARACTERISTICS 

JJhis  project's  work,  developing  each  of  the  Show  Band  Educatoras'  tasks,  is  a whole 
of  activities  programed,  reaUzed  and  evaluated,  integrates  a different  characteristics' 
^ project:  it's  Esthetic,  Didactic,  Recreative  and  Constructive-Socializator. 

a.  Esthetic  Project:  because  the  activities  whole  have  as  product  of 
satisfection,  that  is  the  circumstance  of  music  recordered,  children  music 
which  purpose  is  to  develop  preschoolers'  sensibihty  because  in  it  are 
irtqrlied  the  contents  to  stimulate  children  fantasy,  so  tbe  children  play  and 
sing. 

b.  Didactic  Project:  because  has  a essential  purpose  acquire  knowledges  and 
liabilities  to  demonstrate  children  the  world  and  life  objectivity;  exercise 
children  language's  use,  enrich  his  vocabulary,  develops  socialization  by 
groupal  work  and  by  ffee  expression  of  their  ideas;  because  it  is  applied  into 
the  Rhythms,  Songs,  and  C^es'  sessions,  in  kindergartens,  space  were  our 
students  actually  realize  their  pedagogical  practices  and  after  their 
graduation,  as  a teachers  would  be  the  place  were  they  develop  their 
educative  practice. 

Rhythms  activities  last  fifteen  minutes  during  the  morning;  At  break 
time  children  listen  to  games  music,  after  break  they  sing  sleeping  music  to 
relaxation  and  for  farewall  they  sing  happy  chores. 

It's  necessary  to  have  a musical  material  variety  for  not  to  became  into 
monotony,  there  is  the  importance  of  advise  and  knowledgement  of  the 
future  teacher  about  Musi^  Education,  that  through  musical  instruments 
siqiport  large  and  small  mitscles  motricity  by  moving  their  body  parts:  head, 
shoulders,  hands,  legs;  integrating  children's  dances  and  orchestals  with  toys 
or  percussion  instruments  which  develops  memory,  confirms  rhythm  sense 
and  gives  importance  to  team  work,  favours  breathing  and  voice 
articulation,  also,  are  detected  motricity,  hearing,  or  language  problems. 

Is  suggested  to  our  students  to  utilize  the  teaching  technique  of  children 
chores  according  to  logical  knowledge  formation,  initiating  by  Motivation 
with  easy  stories;  Sensitivity,  to  wake  rq>  child's  interest  for  listening  the 
complete  chore  to  know  it  and  identify  it;  Repetition-Memorization,  intones 
verse  by  verse,  singing  first  verse  arrd  repeating  it;  singing  second  verse  and 
repeating  first  one  and  second  one;  it  goes  on  until  children  memorize 
complete  the  song  that  should  not  being  longer  than  four  verses; 
Dramatization,  intone  and  esceitify  the  chore,  reaUzing  body  movements 
according  characters  that  talks  the  word  about,  rhythm  would  be  in  each  one 
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of  the  child's  movements,  because  children  love  to  sing,  play,  imitate  woiks 
that  adults  do,  take  care  of  animals,  are  interested  on  the  weather,  the  day, 
the  sun,  collect  bugs  and  flowers,  climb  on  a tree,  watch  birds,  etc. 

Clap  is  the  child's  first  response  to  sound  stimulus,  putting  both  hands  at 
the  same  body  distance  will  help  him  get  out  of  inhibitiones;  starting  on 
claps  would  live  the  three  basic  elements  for  musical  initiation:  Pulse, 
Accent  and  Rhythm.  Four  year  old  children  can  practice  pulse  with 
melodies  and  percussions  example;  walking  listening  to  a sound  and 
stopping  when  it  finish;  moving  hands  without  stop  until  the  song  is  over. 
Can  choose  some  songs,  example:  Good  Morning,  The  Blue  Parakeet,  The 
Summer,  The  Winter,  (Cassette  number  one  and  Cassette  number  two)  into 
the  recordered  music  of  the  first  cassette  the  melody  with  out  word  (music 
only)  pulse  is  made  accomplishing  words  and  phrases,  this  way,  children 
play  making  up  chores  with  another  children,  those  ones  were  are  their 
interests'  implied 

Accent  can  be  defined  as  an  underlined  pulse  in  the  melody  or  song,  ask 
children  to  clap  ones  when  music  is  loud  or  when  music  is  soft,  to  do  this 
are  chosen  songs  were  accent  is  clearly  heard,  example;  The  Train,  My  Dog 
C^aiserin,  The  frogs.  The  Car  (Classette  Vol.2,  Educadoras  '95). 

Rhythm  inq)lies  the  tenqmral  aspect  of  music,  times,  accents,  rhythm; 
child  has  to  play  with  his  body  on  movement,  with  his  voice,  and  with 
sounds  of  instruments  close  to  him,  example:  point  out  rhythm  on  songs, 
point  out  rhythm  naming  his  class  mates,  play  with  easy  rhythmical  riddles 
which  content  be  accord  to  his  self  interests;  simple  language  and 
comprehensible  easy  to  memorize  tha's  why  on  the  children  songs  of  our 
cassettes  we  have  used  again  the  regional  folklore  and  created  new  melodies 
with  characteristics  of  children's  songs. 

c.  Recreative  Project  talents  are  expressed  combining  dance,  theater,  and 
plastic  arts,  begins  a communication  with  local  children  in  presentation  of 
didactic  concerts  were  each  melody  is  characterized  by  the  Show  Band 
students  and  by  the  teacher  and  d^ce  groups,  it  allows  to  appreciate  a 
Recreative  show  in  festivals  and  commemorations,  organized  in  and  out 
school  on  institutional  trajectory. 

Modemizate  children  music  has  been  a big  space  to  foment  culture, 
fortify  integral  formation  of  children,  and  students  integral  formation,  future 
teachers  into  preschooler  education. 

d.  Constnictive-Socializator.  Our  school  responds  orientating  its  labour 
through  goals  and  objectives  propiciating  into  our  students  the  values' 
acquisition,  sametime,  looking  for  educative  quality  we  pretend  through 
cience  and  art  development  form  integrally  our  students  because  it  has  come 
to  satisfy  necessities  of:  integration  of  musical  group  whose  musical 
products  reune  characteristics  of  didactic  supports  to  preschooler  children; 
from  this  iimovation  can  be  resume  who  are  the  beneficians: 

- Today  students  that  are  into  preschooler  education,  future  students, 
parent  of  children,  preschooler  education  centers,  the  community 
were  they  are  placed  in. 
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Our  student’s  parents,  whose  trust  plenty  in  our  institution  and  share  formative 
function  of  their  daughters. 


Today  students,  future  teachers;  the  localities  were  our  students 
live  because  we  share  and  spread  our  achievements. 

Society  were  they  develop  as  educators,  that's  why  we  consider 
that  the  result  of  our  curricular  proposal  supporting  artistic 
appreciation  and  expression  do  not  finish  when  the  students 
graduate,  because  they  integrate  society  which  they  have  being 
formed  to. 


L QUALTATIVES  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Quality  improve  in  oiur  school  is  centered  on  satisfy  each  time  better  the 
beneficians  all  ready  mentionated,  with  out  loosing  the  identity  value;  teachers  and 
students,  integrants  of  a forming  teachers' school  which  participation  continues, 
were  decisions  made  and  expression  opportunity  and  communication  are  the  basis 
of  authonomy  in  the  ciuriculum  development  acomplishing  it's  social  function,  in 
the  relations  of  personal  slope  in  the  classroom  and  their  relations  with  conununity 
looking  for  continous  improvement  and  increase  productivity. 

Each  one  of  the  activities  is  a learning  experience,  students  and  teachers'  groups 
cohesion  develops  students  potentiahties,  based  on  problems  resolution,  generate 
and  classify  alternatives. 

It  is  a dynamic  learning  group,  each  one  of  the  integrants  compart  objectives 
and  goals,  accompUsh  their  function  with  ownership  sense,  which  allow  them  to 
think  in  group,  indispensable  activity  looking  for  quality;  because  quality 
philosophy  maintains  that  people  realize  when  participate  actively  on  their  welfare. 

Our  students  participation  generates  commitment  and  satisfactions,  answers 
participating  in  harmony,  pointing  out  goals  on  short  and  long  time,  same  that  are 
taking  to  practice  and  evaluated  periodically. 

n.  QUANTITATIVES  ACHIEVEMENTS. 

Quantitatives  achievements  of  all  this  project  activities  of  musicalization  of  new 
rhythms,  we  can  express: 

a.  The  record  of  three  cassettes  of  children  music. 


It's  a legacy  for  the  children,  they  like  them,  permit  c^italize  the 
enthusiasm  and  children  interests,  didactically  supports  the 
Preschooler  Education  program  about  realization  of  pedagogical 
projects. 

Musical  product  achievement  is  of  three  children  music  cassettes:  on 
November  1994  came  out  the  first  musical  material  with  new 
rhythms,  happiest  and  contagious  it  had  being  named  "Habits  and 
Values'  Cassette"  motivated  on  ten  melodies;  Good  Morning.  Early. 
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Smell  Soap.  The  House.  What  Have.  The  blue  Parakeet  Who  taueht 
YOU.  The  Monkies.  I am  Mieuelito.  The  Pinaia.  The  First  Cassette 
has  being  reordered  first  the  melody  sung  and  after  it  only  the  music. 
To  accomplish  this  First  Cassette,  was  elaborate  a Didactic  Pamphlet 
were  are  expressed  the  foundation  of  our  work  and  the  integration  of 
our  Show  Band  Educadoras;  expresses  teaching  methodology  of 
chores,  general  objectives  of  melodies,  word  and  music  in  stave  of 
each  one  of  them.  The  Didactic  Pamphlet  purpose  is  to  establish  a 
communication  with  professionals  in  preschooler  education  to 
promote  and  develop  the  focus  of  new  rhythms  applied  into  children 
melodies. 

THE  SECOND  CASSETTE  Educadoras  '95  denominated  the 
"Year  Seasons":  Fall.  Summer.  Spring.  Winter.  Mv  Doe  Caiserin, 
The  Train.  The  Car.  The  Sleeping  Song.  Let's  eO  to  March.  The 
frogs:  on  this  melodies  word  and  music  were  elaborated  by  integants 
of  the  Band  and  their  music  teachers. 

Work  continues,  students  say  good  bye  because  their  graduation 
and  new  ones  come  in  with  same  enthusiasm,  no  break  time 

THE  THIRD  CASSETTE  Educ^oras '%  is  a musical  material  of 
children  rounds:  The  Blue  Doll.  Mambru.  Mrs.  Blanca.  Lets  Plav  this 
Round.  The  Wolf.  Rain  Rain  Ri.se  with  Milk  The  Sea  Snake  Tiian 
Pirulero.  Pars  and  Nones  and  a Popurri. 

The  purpose  of  each  round  is  to  support  psychomotor  education 
so  the  child  learns  to  coordinate  with  style,  sin^e  and  movement  on 
his  body  parts,  under  rhythms  of  rounds  arise  a spacial  orientation, 
rounding  the  round,  jumping  the  children  together  developed 
equilibrium  and  their  harmonical  integration. 

Froebel  said  "to  play  is  the  highest  expression  of  the  child 
development",  it  is  not  only  entertainment  it  is  also  a way  to  develop 
his  potentialities  and  qualitative  changes  in  the  relationship  with 
other  people;  it  is  also  a discipline  frame  were  child  learn  to  respect 
agreements,  to  form  collective  feeling  play  at  this  age  is  symbolic 
because  child  substitutes  an  object  with  otherthing  that  is  important 
for  his  psychical  development 

b.  Festivals  honouring  children: 

Had  being  four  big  public  festivals  purposely  on  children  happiness 
with  an  audience  aproximated  of  five  thousand  children  and  one 
thousand  parents  that  enjoys  seeing  their  children  happiness. 

c.  Meetings  of  Institutional  Traiectorv. 

Our  community  receives  our  work  bonds,  values  the  efforts  of 
personal,  students  and  parents  of  our  school  we  had  realize  five 
activities  that  promote  the  coexistence  of  people  clapping  each  one 
of  the  presentations  of  our  music  Band,  giving  example  of  work, 
quality,  discipline,  and  projection  for  the  welfare  of  children 
education  and  by  consequence  of  forming  teachers'  school.  Audience 
three  thousand  people  between  children,  teenagers  and  adults. 
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Didactic  Music  Concerts 


Coordinated  with  the  State  Government,  The  Education, 
Culture  and  Sport's  Secretary,  the  Culture  and  Arts  Council;  we  had 
realized  eight  entertainments  were  are  characterized  each  one  of  the 

children  melodies,  with  our  students  that  play  and  dance  in  company 
of  invited  children  from  different  kindergartens  of  the  city; 
entertainments  are  specially  for  children,  they  receive  gladly  and 
happy  the  cultural  window  reflected  by  our  students,  we  can  say  that 
this  didactic  concerts  enrich  our  work  because  are  fruits  for  new 
products. 

Students  integrants  of  the  group  Show  Rand  F^nc^adors 


In  1994.-  twenty  with  musical  instruments  and  forty  voices. 

In  1995.-  eighty  with  musical  instruments  and  eighty  voices. 

In  1996.-  one  hundred  musical  instruments  and  eighty  voices. 

Students  particiDants  on  recording  mn.sic. 

First  Cassette:  eighteen  with  musical  instruments  and  fifteen  voices. 
Second  Cassette:  nineteen  with  musical  instruments  and  fifteen 
voices. 

Third  Cassette:  ten  with  musical  instruments  and  nineteen  voices. 

Teachers  that  participate  on  this  musical  project. 

Music  teachers.-  three,  with  a time  of46  hours  a week  totally, 
their  preparation  into  music  field  is  very  relevant  by  their  experience 
into  guide  teaching  of  easy  methods  and  treal  to  learning  groups, 
because  each  one  have  a music  club  so  the  participation  product  will 
be  rapit^zed,  and  canalized  to  integrate  the  Show  Band  in  an 
evening  time  in  cocurricular  activities. 

Teachers  that  siq}port  Show  Band  into  linking  activities.- are 
seventeen,  participate  with  their  time  of  class  supporting  this  mnsirai 
complex  referring  to  required  atmosphere  out  of  musical  preparation, 
example:  sports,  health,  clothe,  makeup,  personaUty,  etc. 

Countries.  Entities  and  Municipes  that  have  our  mirsical  matt»rial- 

Forty-three,  totality  of  municipes  in  our  state;  thirteen  Mexican 
Republic  Entities;  borders  has  been  open  to  different  america  central 
countries:  The  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  fixim 
whom  we  have  received  especial  recognizions  for  our  labour  on 
welfare  of  children  music. 

Project  Financial  Sources- 


Aproximately  $14,120  USD.  (fourteen  thousand,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars). 


j.  Proposal  goal  for  itme  1997. 

Enlarge  the  distribution  cover  of  music,  keep  developing  children 
songs  with  new  rhythms  of  update  times,  growing  up  the  number  of 
students  that  learn  to  play  a musical  instrument:  on  first  grade  25% 
of  60  students,  second  grade  50%  of  62  students,  third  grade  75%  of 
88  students  and  on  fourth  grade  100%  of  68  students. 


To  children  songs'  musicalization  and  creation  of  new  melodies  with  rhythms  of 
todays,  had  being  reahzed  different  tasks  since  1994,  which  product  is  the  recorder  of 
three  children  music  cassettes  and  a didactic  pamphlet,  this  material  has  been  distributed 
in  kindergartens  all  around  our  state,  also  into  different  centra  america's  countries  and  in 
texas  state  U.S.  A.  establishing  unity  bonds  in  our  students  with  children  of  the  world,  it 
is  a product  of  cultural  projection  in  benefit  of  today  and  tomorrow  children. 

The  musical  group  denominated  Show  Band  Educadoras  is  priorital  project  in  our 
school  center,  it  is  formed  by  twenty  students  that  execute  an  electronic  musical 
instrument  nineteen  students  that  with  their  beautiful  voices  sing  children  melodies, 
eighty  students  that  participate  characterizing  each  one  of  the  melodies.  It  is  a 
multiplicator  project  of  knowledgements  because  shares  knowledges  with  their  partners 
enthusiastically,  in  the  artistic  activities  going  in  communication  with  natural  and  social 
atmosphere  in  the  permanent  education  frame,  better  said,  acquiring  knowledges  during 
all  life. 

Exists  equal  opportunity  to  access  in  the  Band,  considering  their  characteristics 
integrating  teams  of  constructive  work,  working  in  the  accomplish  of  individual  and 
institutional  goals,  emphasising  that  musical  products  respond  as  a didactic  resource  in 
the  biopsychosocial  development  of  children. 

Sh^  efforts  and  purposes,  teachers  and  students,  school  board,  labour  under  the 
same  ideal  of  belong  to  an  institution  that  dedicates  e>draschool  time  in  benefit  of 
educative  quahty,  sharing  curricular  reconstruction  ideology  effective  participating  to 
arise  in  to  the  characteristics  suggested  by  the  UNESCO  and  the  OMEP  (World 
Organization  of  Preschooler  Education)  for  future  educators. 

Tasks  that  integrates  our  proposal  arise  fix>m  the  necessity  that  the  preschooler  child 
has  of  non  phase  out  his  family  atmospher,  music  heard  around  him  should  go  to 
kindergarten  to  proportionate  happy  games  and  sgnificative  learnings. 

Are  participating  in  a responsible  way  to  ensure  efQciency  in  this  project  of 
academic  inq)rove.  Artistic  Appreciation  and  Expression  as  a Curricular  Proposal,  since 
the  structuration,  operation  and  achievement  into  a knowledgment  space  in  teachers 
formation  to  preschooler  education  such  products  are  applied  in  operation  reahty 
participating  with  a clear  vision  of  culture. 

Utilized  methodology  is  integrated  direct  teaching  supporting  music,  ihythms,  songs, 
and  games,  plastic  arts,  dance,  theater  courses;  applying  individual  and  groupal 
strategies  so  each  student  can  play  a musical  instrument  with  harmonic  fluid  pregnant  of 
creativity,  with  constant  person^  superation  interested  on  integrate  to  society  that  is  in 
permanent  transformation. 


CONCLUSIONS 
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New  musical  compositions'  realLzation  whose  words  foment  habits,  values, 
knowledgements  for  the  teacher  to  interactuate  through  observation,  clasification, 
analisys,  and  evaluation  as  didactic  strategies  to  increase  preschooler  children 
potentialities. 

A permanent  attitude  demonstrated  in  the  educative  quality  process  was  to  believe  in 
our  st^ents  motivate  them  with  enthusiasm,  we  share  and  spread  achievements  to 
extend  the  consensus  into  participative  process  to  schoolar  quality,  finding  out  and 
experimenting  on  the  way  new  educative  actions,  considering  our  school  as  a giving 
services  organization,  with  faith  in  ourselves,  giving  fruits  with  respect,  idratity,  dignity 
and  creative  participation. 

Our  gratitude  to  the  Goverrunent  of  our  state  for  allow  us  continue  with  the  specific 
tasks  to  transmit  culture  on  education  benefit  of  Tamaulipas  and  Mexico. 
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INTRODUCTION 

As  a result  of  international  political,  economic  and  cultural  boycotts  during  the 
apartheid  era.  South  Afhcan  educational  institutions,  both  black  and  white,  were  isolated 
by  other  institutions  within  and  outside  Africa.  The  isolation  was  felt  more  by  the 
Ifrstorically  Black  Educational  institutions  in  the  former  Black  Homelands  such  as  the 
Universities  of  Bophuthatswana  (now  University  of  North-West),  Venda,  Fort  Hare, 
Transkei,  Zululand,  the  North,  Qwaqwa,  etc. 

Firstly,  the  Homelands  in  which  they  were  situated  were  internationally  perceived  to 
be  part  of  South  Africa’s  apartheid  system.  Their  political  independence  was  not 
recognized  by  any  other  country  expect  South  Africa  itself  Secondly,  as  a 
predominantly  black  institutions,  they  were  neglected  by  the  apartheid  government  in 
terms  of  educational  resources  and  marginaUsed  by  the  pr^ominantly  white  p/inrarinnai 
institutions  because  of  the  apartheid  racial  system  of  separate  development 

This  paper  discusses  the  experiences  of  the  University  of  North-West  (Former 
University  of  Bophuthatswana)  in  its  efforts  to  enhance  academic  excellence  in  teacher 
education  and  promote  a cross-cultural  perspective  of  the  teacher  education  curricula  in 
the  North-west  province  of  South  Africa. 

The  Need  for  Cross-Cultural  Institutional  Tjnkagpa 

As  a result  of  the  colonial  history  the  Apartheid  system  of  separate  development 
among  the  different  races  and  ethnic  groups  in  South  Africa,  there  exists  ignorance  and 
prejudices  are  rife  among  these  different  socio-cultural  groups  within  South  Africa. 

It  is  notable  that  history  books  particular  were  written  by  white  academics  who 
depicted  the  white  man’s  viewpoint  of  the  South  Africa’s  history  and  Africa  at  large,  in 
the  defense  of  the  cultural  political  and  socio-economic  interests  of  the  white  minority 
group.  The  low  level  of  knowledge  in  the  South  African  schools  about  the  history  of 
their  country  and  the  rest  of  the  continent  is  the  result  of  a systematic  process  distortion. 

The  institution  of  separate  educational  systems  for  the  different  races  and  ethnic 
groups  Ity  the  state  including  teacher  education  perpetuated  cultural  suspicion, 
prejudices  and  hence  divisions  among  the  different  peoples  of  South  Africa,  The  system 
of  Bantu  Education  which  was  designed  specifically  for  black  people  emphasized  the 
subservience  and  inferior  position  of  the  black  people  to  study  science  and  technology  it 
also  provided  scanty  information  to  the  school  children  about  the  history,  geography, 
political  and  socio  - economic  development  of  the  rest  of  the  continent . 

In  terms  of  the  tenets  of  the  apartheid  education  system  South  Africa  was  not 
regarded  as  part  of  Africa.  The  neighbouring  countries  of  Southern  and  Central  Africa 
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were  rather  portrayed  as  centres  of  poverty,  squalor,  terrorism  and  communist 
insurgence  which  th^tened  the  existence  of  white  South  Africa.  The  unintended  effects 
of  the  international  cultural,  political,  and  economic  isolation  of  South  Africa,  countries 
had  limited  knowledge  about  South  Africa  including  its  educational  system.  The  picture 
they  had  about  South  Africa  been  one  presented  by  South  African  exiles  and  other  anti- 
apartheid  movements. 

South  Africa  is  now  a democratic  country,  striving  to  be  politically,  economically 
and  culturally  part  of  the  African  community  of  nations.  This  implies  t^  the  curricula 
at  all  levels  of  the  educational  system  including  that  of  teacher  education  should  be 
expanded  and  reformed  to  promote  a universal  perspective.  This  aspect  was,  for  obvious 
reasons,  not  given  a high  priority  by  the  South  African  apartheid  regime.  As  South 
African  higher  education  emerges  from  a period  of  relative  isolation  it  confronts  the 
reality  of  accelerating  changes  in  culture,  communication  and  production,  changes 
characterized  as  “globalisation”  (NCHE,  1996). 

The  Affiliation  of  Colleges  of  Education  to  the  University  of  North-West  in  the 
North-West  Province 

When  the  then  homeland  of  Bophuthatswna  (now  part  of  the  North  West  Province) 
opted  for  political  independence  from  South  Africa  in  '1977,  one  of  the  first  policy 
measures  ^en  by  the  homeland  government  was  to  review  the  Bantu  Education  system 
created  under  the  system  of  apartheid.  As  already  noted  the  system  of  Bantu  Education 
was  inferior  version  of  white  education  provided  by  the  apartheid  regime  for  the  black 
people  of  South  Africa. 

The  Homeland  government  appointed  an  Education  Conunission  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Professor  Lekhela  to  review  the  educational  system  and  make 
reconunendations.  The  Commission  came  to  be  known  as  the  Lekhela  (Dommissioa  As 
regards  Teacher  Education  the  Conunission  had  the  following  to  say: 

“One  priority  above  all  others  in  bringing  a new  spirit  and 
approach  to  education  is  to  give  urgent  and  immediate 

attention  to  the  position  of  teacher,  his  academic  background,  \ 

his  professional  training,  his  further  development  during  his 
teaching  career,  the  conditions  under  he  works...  ” (Talyor, 

1987). 

The  commission  (NCHE,  1996)  came  up  with  the  following  recommendations  for 
teacher  education: 

- The  teacher  training  colleges  were  to  be  renamed  Colleges  of  Education; 

- Teachers  and  teacher  education  were  to  be  sensitive  to  the  new  needs  and 
changing  socio-economic  and  cultural  environment; 

- Teachers  should  be  competent  and  effective  professionals,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  classroom; 

- In  order  for  the  colleges  of  education  to  raise  the  status  and  quality  of  heir 
woik,  th^  were  to  be  affiliated  to  the  Institute  ofEducation  of  the  University 
of  Bophuthatswana  (now  University  of  North-West); 

- The  Institute  of  Education  was  to  have  a research  and  development  function, 
and  provide  assistance  in  curriculum  development,  techniques  and  material, 
testing  and  evaluation,  training  workshops  and  seminars  to  the  colleges. 
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The  objective  is  to  produce  teachers  with  a new  and  broader  outlook  of  South  Africa  as 
one  nation  and  as  part  of  the  African  continent  The  paradox  of  this  new  philosophy  of 
education  is  that  the  objective  of  the  creation  of  homelands  (e.g.Bophuthatswana)  under 
the  apartheid  system  was  to  inculcate  in  black  people  those  values  that  reinforce  their 
subordinacy  and  not  to  give  them  a universal  outlook  and  to  make  them  independent 
thinkers. 

The  vehicle  of  the  new  philosophy  of  education  is  the  Institute  of  Education  at  the 
Uiuversity  of  North-West  which  has  be^me  the  centre  of  provincial  school  and  teacher 
education  curricula  innovation  and  planning  since  the  time  of  the  former  homeland  of 
Bophuthatswana  (now  part  of  the  North-west  Province). 

The  Establishment  of  a New  Structure  of  Curriculum  Development  for  Colleges  of 
Education 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Lekhela  Commission,  the  former 
Uiuversity  of  Bophuthatswana  (now  the  University  of  North-West)  through  the  Institute 
of  Education  was  given  the  responsibility  to  guide  academically  all  tertiary  education  in 
the  former  homeland  of  Bophuthatswana  (now  part  of  the  North-West  Province)  in 
matters  pertaining  to  curriculum  development.  This  includes  both  teacher  and  technical 
educatioa  The  Department  of  Education  was  to  be  left  with  the  responsibility  of 
appointing  teachers  and  financing  the  education  system. 

At  the  Institute  of  Education  (University  of  North-West)  syllabus  panels  for  each 
teaching  subject  at  the  affiliated  colleges  were  established.  Each  panel  consists  of 
subject  tutors  from  the  affiliated  colleges,  an  academic  staff  member  from  the  School  of 
Education,  Uiuversity  of  North-West,  teaching  that  particular  subject,  and  a 
representative  from  the  Departinent  of  Education.  This  provides  subject  teacher 
educators  with  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  structures  and  contents  of  their 
respective  subject  syllabi. 

The  designed  syllabi  are  then  submitted  to  the  curriculum  committee  consisting  of 
all  chairpersons  of  the  syllabus  panels  and  representatives  from  the  Teacher  Education 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

The  Committee  is  responsible  for  checking  and  authenticating  tlie  syllabi.  The  latter 
are  then  put  into  a curriculum  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  the  Institute  of  Education. 
The  latter  checks-up  the  work  of  the  Committee  before  presenting  it  to  the  University 
Senate  for  approval  and  implementation. 

In  comparison  to  the  apartheid  Bantu  Education  system  two  notable  changes  have 
taken  place  in  the  current  organization  of  teacher  education  in  the  North-west,  especially 
in  the  area  which  was  the  former  homeland  of  Bophuthatswana.  First,  in  the  Bantu 
Education  system  the  subject  tutors  in  the  Teacher  Training  Schools  had  no  say  in  the 
designing  of  the  curriculum.  Presently,  through  the  syllabus  panels  at  the  Institute  of 
Education,  the  tutors  from  the  affiliated  colleges  of  education  are  actively  involved  in 
the  designing  of  the  syllabi  for  their  respective  teaching  subjects. 

Secondly,  under  the  new  democratic  dispensation,  the  education  policy  aims  at 
developing  curricula,  especially  in  history,  geography,  economics,  languages  etc.  which 
will  revive  the  positive  values  of  the  histoiy  of  black  people  and  give  the  children  the 
opportunity  to  learn  the  geography,  histoiy,  political  and  socio-economic  development 
of  other  countries  and  peoples  outside  the  borers  of  South  Africa. 

This  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  through  the  Institute  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  North-West,  the  teacher  educators  are  directly  involved  in  the  formulation 
of  the  syllabi  for  their  respective  subjects. 
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The  Vice-Chancellor’s  Advisory  Committee  on  External  Relations  On  the  basis  of 
the  historical  isolation  of  the  University  of  North-west  during  the  apartheid  eta,  the 
University  authorities,  especially  the  Vice-Chancellor  realized  the  strong  need  for  the 
university  to  forge  linkages  and  partnerships  with  other  institutions  within  and  outside 
South  Afiica  An  important  step  towards  realizing  this  objective  was  the  establishment 
of  an  advisoiy  committee  on  external  relations.  The  Committee  is  composed  of 
representative  from  all  the  constituencies  of  the  university.  This  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  linkages  and  partnerships  should  not  be  for  academic  staff  only  but  should  include 
administrative,  technical  and  secretarial  staff  who  had  to  be  developed  in  tandem  with 
professional  instructional  staff  as  a way  of  boosting  both  individual  and  institutional 
capacity. 

The  priority  areas  for  linkages  include  exchange  of  information  on  teaching 
programs  and  institutional  governance,  staff-student  exchanges,  joint  publications, 
collaborative  research,  joint  conferences,  workshops,  seminars  etc,  joint  resource 
mobilisation  and  utilisation,  etc. 

Linkage  is  colloquially  used  in  a rather  loose  sense  with  less  precise  connotation 
than  mere  “contact”.  In  a more  formal  sense  linkage  denotes  a regular  programme  of 
exchange  between  conununities  or  organizations  for  exchange  of  information  and 
cooperation  in  respect  of  various  ventures.  For  example  institutionalized  arrangements 
to  link  teacher  training  colleges  and  university  faculties  or  institutes. 

A linkage  can  also  exist  in  the  form  of  data  base  established  to  provide  scholars  and 
others  with  access  to  research  resoiuces. 

Where  linkages  are  formalized  to  include  the  subject  of  agreements  with  goals, 
budgets  and  operational  modalities,  th^  may  be  considered  to  be  partnerships. 

Partnerships  like  linkages  may  be  of  weak  or  strong  variety.  Their  role  may  be 
confined  to  the  exchange  of  information.  A slightly  stronger  version  of  partnership  may 
be  where  oiganizations  agree  to  coordinate  their  activities  only  moving  forward  with 
their  own  programme  after  consultation  and  reference  to  the  action  of  other  partners. 
The  strongest  form  of  partnerships  would  be  where  there  are  cooperative  and  joint 
activities,  which  provide  common  services,  and  organized  joint  programmes.  In  this  case 
there  is  a joint  commitment  and  responsibility  which  may  extend  to  joint  financial 
responsibility  and  common  ownership  of  resources  (Williams,  1991). 

The  Vice-Chancellor’s  Advisoiy  Committee  on  External  Relations  has  already 
established  linkage  contacts  with  the  following  institutions:  Texas  Southern  University, 
Bowie  State  University,  Eastern  Connecticut  State  University,  University  of  Botswana, 
University  of  Lesotho,  University  of  Zimbabwe,  University  of  Technology,  Sydney 
(Australia),  Bethany  College,  Florida,  University  of  Venda  (South  Africa),  University  of 
Fort  Hare  (South  Africa),  University  of  the  North  (South  Africa).  A memorandum  of 
agreement  has  already  been  concluded  with  the  University  of  Eastern  Connecticut 
(USA). 

The  success  of  these  linkages  will  benefit  the  quality  of  teacher  education  through 
the  Institute  of  Education.  The  latter  is  actively  involved  in  linkage  negotiations  with  the 
various  projects  related  to  teacher  education  with  the  Universities  of  Venda,  Botswana, 
Potchefstroom,  etc. 

Formation  of  a Consortium  of  Southern  African  Universities. 

During  the  establishment  of  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Advisory  Committee  on  External 
Relations,  the  \^ce-Chancellor  of  the  University  of  North-west  stressed  the  significance 
of  forging  links  with  neighbouring  academic  institutions  in  Southern  Afiica  because  of 
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their  proximity  to  south  Afiica  and  their  extensive  e^q^riences  in  linkage  programmes. 
Unlike  in  South  Africa  higher  educational  institutions  in  the  neighbouring  countries 
were  never  subjected  to  institutional  racism  and  isolation  through  cultural  boycotts. 

On  18  October  1996  a meeting  of  the  Deans  of  the  Historically  Black  Universities  in 
South  Africa  and  the  University  of  Botswana  was  held  at  the  University  of  North-west 
in  Mmabatho.  The  objective  of  the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  question  of  linkages  and 
the  formation  of  a consortium  of  Southern  African  universities.  A number  of  issues  were 
agreed  upon  at  that  meeting. 

Firstly,  there  was  a unanimous  agreement  on  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  a 
consortium  of  Southern  African  Universities,  i.e.  South  Africa,  Lesotho,  Swaziland, 
Namibia,  Botswana  and  Zimbabwe.  This  is  due  to  the  following  advantages;  it  is  usually 
easy  to  mobilize  frmds  from  donors  when  institutions  approach  them  as  a group;  it  will 
enable  the  participating  institutions  to  share  expertise  and  experiences  on  different  issues 
of  commoii  interest  including  institutional  governance;  it  will  be  possible  to  organize 
Joint  conferences,  workshops  to  minimize  costs  and  avoid  duplication  of  efforts. 

Secondly,  a sub-Committee  composed  of  two  representatives  from  each  of  the 
participating  institutions  was  formed  to  look  into  the  modalities  of  the  envisaged 
consortiiun. 

The  Sub-Committee  was  entrusted  with  the  following  terms  of  reference:  to  identify 
a name  for  the  envisaged  consortium  which  will  be  inclusive  of  other  academic 
institutions  in  the  Southern  African  region  and  not  only  the  historically  disadvantaged 
black  imrversities  in  South  Africa;  and  to  identify  projects  of  wide  interest  to  all 
participants  in  the  envisaged  consortium. 

Thirdly,  a docirment  from  each  participating  institution  is  to  be  made  available 
showing  areas  of  excellence  and  areas  which  need  to  be  developed  through  linkages. 
Fourthly,  the  following  were  identified  as  the  areas  in  which  linkages  can  begin- 
research  and  training;  governance.  Joint  publications  and  exchange  of  information,  staff- 
students  exchange;  Joint  conferences,  workshops,  etc. 

Fifthly,  the  need  to  reduce  the  cirlture  of  dependency  on  external  donors  by  stepping 
up  efforts  to  mobilize  internal  resoirrces  for  the  various  projects  to  beundertakea 
Srxthly,  the  linkages  to  be  established  should  include  academic,  administrative,  technical 
and  secretarial  staff.  Finally,  existing  visits  and  exchange  of  information  among  foe 
various  staff  members,  i.e.  academic,  administrative,  technical  and  secretarial,  should  be 
encouraged  and  supported. 


CONCLUSION 

The  paper  discussed  the  experiences  of  the  University  of  North-west,  South  Africa  in 
its  efforts  to  enhance  academic  excellence  and  promote  an  intercultural  perspective  of 
teacher-education  curricula  in  the  North-west  Province  of  South  Africa. 

As  a result  of  the  colonial  history  and  racist  propaganda  of  the  apartheid  ^stem, 
there  exists  intercultural  ignorance  and  prejudices  among  the  different  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  in  South  Africa 

The  apartheid  mass  media  and  racist  educational  ^stem  limited  the  knowledge  of 
the  people  within  South  Africa  about  the  rest  of  the  continent.  The  rest  of  the  continent, 
especially  the  neighbouring  Southern  and  Central  African  coimtries  were  merely 
portrayed  as  centres  of  terrorism  and  communist  insurgence. 

Under  the  new  democratic  educational  ^em,  the  objective  of  the  teacher  education 
curricula  is  to  produce  teachers  with  abroaderoutlookof  South  Africa  as  part  of  the 
Southern  African  region,  socially,  culturally,  politically  and  economically  In  order  to 


promote  this  objective  and  enhance  academic  excellence  in  teacher  education,  the 
colleges  of  education  in  the  North-west  Province  have  been  afEiliated  to  the  Institute  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  North-west.  The  Institute  has  been  given  the 
responsibility  of  guiding  academically  all  teacher  education  in  the  province  in  matters 
pertaining  to  curriculum  development  and  implementation. 

Moreover,  through  syllabus  panels  at  the  Institute  of  Education,  the  tutors  of  the 
affiliated  colleges  of  education  are  actively  involved  in  the  designing  of  the  syllabi  for 
their  respective  teaching  subjects.  This  provides  them  with  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
their  views  concerning  the  content  and  structure  of  the  syllabi. 

Furthermore,  in  order  to  promote  the  objective  of  moving  the  University  of  North- 
west out  of  isolation  enhance  academic  excellence  and  build  research  capacity,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  university  has  instituted  an  advisory  committee  on  external  relations. 

The  mission  of  the  committee  is  to  forge  linkages  with  other  institutions  within  and 
outside  South  Africa  In  cooperation  with  other  historically  black  institutions,  the 
University  of  the  North-west  intends  to  form  a consortium  of  Southern  African 
Universities.  The  aim  is  to  share  experiences  on  different  issues  of  common  interest 
including  institutional  governance. 
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IN  TEACHER  EDUCATION 
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Nationalism: 

"Can  be  defined  as  a set  of  symbols  providing  the  sense  of  being  part  of  a single 
political  community.  Thus,  individuals  feel  a sense  of  pride  and  belonging  in  being 
"British,"  "American,"  or  "French"  Probably,  people  have  always  felt  some  kind  of 
idenity  with  social  groups  of  one  form  or  another.  For  example,  their  family,  clan  or 
religious  community"  (Giddens,  1994,  p.3 1 1). 

Despite  the  emergence  of  nationalism  in  the  Western  world,  it  was  spread  to 
different  parts  of  the  world  as  a response  to  colonialism  which  in  many  cases 
participated  directly  in  the  establishment  of  new  nation  states.  Therefore,  (like  many 
western  states)  the  elite  of  the  independent  nations  saw  education  as  a means  to  create 
national  poUtical  systems  that  would  command  the  loyalty  of  factions  that  earlier  gave 
allegiance  to  a local  elite  (McGinn,  1990,  p.llO).  For  the  same  objectives,  all 
governments  around  the  world  use  education  for  the  purpose  of  socialization  (to  transmit 
cultural  values  and  norms).  It  goes  further  to  forge  a population  into  a unified  society 
(social  integration)  and  to  channel  young  people  into  culturally  approved  status  and 
roles  that  contribute  to  the  ongoing  life  of  society  (social  placement)  (Macionis,  1989, 
p.405).  Because  of  these  nationalistic  orientations,  every  state  puts  her  trust  in  teacher 
education  programs  to  prepare  national  teachers  who  should  have  certain  capacities 
which  will  allow  them  to  fulfill  their  duty  to  carry-out  the  government  policies  and 
regulations.  Their  mission  is  not  only  to  teach  the  basic  skills  and  behaviors,  but  also  to 
transfer  the  national  values  and  norms  to  the  new  generations  who  should  be  raised  and 
educated  to  achieve  the  national  dreams.  Griffin  (1992)  argued  that,  many  countries 
maintain  their  immediate  supervision  on  teacher  education  through  different  government 
agencies  which  have  direct  influence  on  certification  and  employment.  Thus,  teacher 
education  has  to  follow  the  state  policies  and  regulations  even  in  a democratic  country 
like  the  United  States  of  America. 

Because  pre-service  teacher  education  content  and  expected  outcomes  are  directed  in 
large  part  by  state  department  of  education,  colleges  and  universities  are  often  forced  to 
provide  (or,  as  is  recently  the  case,  not  provide)  certain  courses  or  field  experiences.  If 
choices  not  to  abide  by  state  mandate  are  made,  graduates  of  programs  are  denied  state 
certification  and,  ultimately,  opportunities  for  ertqrloymenL  Similarly,  states  are  more 
active  now  than  previously  in  requiring  that  new  teachers  satisfy  entry  standards  for 
knowledge  and  pedagogy.  Moreover,  experienced  teachers  must  demonstrate 
participation  in  continuing  education  and/or  provide  evidence  that  they  have  mastered 
specified  teaching  behaviors  for  continuing  certification  (Griffin,  1992,  p.  1 134). 

No  matter  what  type  of  political  ideology  or  system  is  followed  in  the  modem  state, 
the  main  objective  of  education  including  teacher  education  is  to  prepare  a citizen  who 
has  strong  f^th  and  loyalty  to  the  national  government  That  is  why  each  state  expUcitly 
declares  very  clearly  in  its  policy  the  major  goals  of  education  which  include.  (1) 
producing  good  people  (social/moral  education),  (2)  developing  well-informed  people 
who  understand  the  physical  and  universe  (liberal  or  general  education),  (3)  promotine 
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individual's  physical  and  mental  health  (health  and  safety  education),  (4)  developing 
faithful  supporters  of  the  society  (citizenship,  civic,  or  political  education),  (S) 
producing  ^cient  workers  (vocational  education),  and  (6)  equipping  individuals  to 
realize  their  self-selected  destinies  (self-fulfillment  education)  (Thomas,  1990,  p.26). 

These  goals  are  convincing  evidence  about  the  explicit  intention  of  nationalists 
around  the  world  to  monopolize  the  educational  systems  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
the  status  quo  and  the  social  structure  which  are  not  necessary  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  or  the  individuals.  This  is  because  of  the  many  variations  among  the  people  in 
many  countries  in  terms  of  race,  gender,  language,  religion,  ethmcity,  culture,  etc. 
According  to  Neo-Marxist  thinkers,  schools  are  organized  to  reinforce  inequality  and  to 
teach  students  to  follow  the  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  elite  who  demand  loyalty 
from  citizens  (Hum,  198S,  p.61).  This  is  very  tme  in  the  case  of  the  dictatm 
goverrunents  which  impose  their  policies  on  the  education  of  institutions  through  their 
centralized  systems. 

In  contrast  with  the  Marxist  and  Neo-Marxist  ideas,  every  society  whether  on  the 
local  or  the  national  level  has  to  maintain  order  among  the  commimity  members,  and 
education  has  been  the  right  tool  to  make  them  follow  and  accept  those  cortunands. 
Based  on  this  fact,  the  nationaUsts  usually  focus  (through  the  hidden  curriculum)  on  the 
main  ^mbols  in  which  the  society  has  bride  and  shares  respect.  Therefore,  every  state 
invests  extensively  to  prepare  the  teacher  who  will  play  the  role  of  "surrogate  of  middle- 
class  morality"  and  "agent  of  social  change".  He  is  required  to  teach  the  national 
ideology,  social  values,  and  the  attitudes  of  the  ruling  class. 

Beyond  this  (teaching  the  basic  skills),  the  elementary  school  teachers  must  teach 
facts  and  attitudes  favorable  to  the  nation  or  the  church  or  any  other  institution 
supporting  the  school.  Thus,  they  must  teach  in  a way  that  is  favorable  to  Communism 
in  the  Soviet- Union,  to  a mixed  capitalist-socialist  economy  in  Britain  or  the  United 
States,  to  the  FrenchofBraziliansystemsinFranceorBrazil,  and  so  forth.  In  a society 
in  which  schools  are  directed  by  church  or  religious  groups,  as  in  Spain,  he  must  teach 
the  relevant  reUgious  beliefs  and  attitudes  (R  J.H.,  1989,  p.436). 

In  national  and  state  systems  of  education,  the  legislature  generally  requires  that 
certain  subjects  be  taught  so  as  to  "improve"  the  citizenship  or  the  morality  or  the  health 
of  the  students. 

Globalization: 

"Globalization  theories  add  to  this  thesis  that  modernization  in  the  West  has  directly 
resulted  in  the  spread  of  certain  vital  institutions  of  Western  modernization  to  the  rest  of 
the  globe,  especially  the  modem  capitalist  economy,  the  nation-state  and  scientific 
rationality  in  the  form  of  modem  technology,  and  critically,  that  this  global  spread  has 
resulted  in  a new  social  unit  which  is  much  more  than  simple  expansion  of  Western 
Modemity...globalization  is  Western  imperialism,  whether  economic,  political, 
technological  or  broadly  cultural"  (Beyer,  1994,  p.8). 

The  preceding  quotation  (Beyer,  1994)  explicitly  explains  the  purposes  of 
globalization  which  became  the  most  dd)atable  issue  of  the  1990's.  The  glol^sts  major 
concern  has  been  focused  on  how  to  expand  the  global  awareness  to  the  people  of 
various  societies.  To  achieve  this  objective,  gld)alists  have  recognized  the  importance  of 
education  as  the  most  effective  instrument  to  pass  or  to  expand  and  sell  their  ideas  to  the 
people  of  various  nations  around  the  globe  with  the  help  of  the  common  characteristics 
(organizational  forms,  functions,  objectives,  stmcture,  legislation,  plans,  and  models) 
that  are  shared  by  the  educational  institutions  around  the  world.  They  target  their  efforts 


toward  teacher  education  programs  which  will  educate  the  future  teachers  who  should 
prepare  their  students  for  citizenship  in  a global  age,  but  this  cannot  occur  without  a 
fundamental  change  in  the  content,  in  the  methods,  and  in  the  social  context  of 
education.  The  demand  for  such  a change  comes  from  the  writings  of  so  many  Westen 
educators  like  Watson  (1991)  who  said: 

The  responsibilities  placed  on  teachers  to  broaden  their  own  horizons  as 
well  as  those  of  their  students  is  considerable,  but  the  task  must  begin  at 
the  level  of  teacher  education.  Only  if  changes  occur  at  that  level  is  there 
likely  to  be  any  improvement.  Teachers  and  teacher  educators  must  shed 
their  myopic  perceptions  and  become  more  internationally  minded  if  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  to  be  avoided  (Watson,  1991,  p.  124). 

Some  institutions  of  teacher  education  in  the  Western  countries  have  responded  to  the 
globalists'  demands  by  introducing  new  courses  with  global  orientations.  Their  "overall 
goal  is  to  develop  global  Uterate  educators  who  can  effectively  prepare  their  students  to 
be  participating  citizens  for  life  in  the  Global  Village"  (Swiniarski  & Breitborde,  1996, 


Further  than  this,  globalists  intend  to  start  their  activities  with  popular  issues 
(population  expansion,  environmental  pollution,  unquotable  destruction  of  resources, 
famine,  drug  abuses,  and  disease)  that  are  not  necessarily  a problem  in  certain  societies. 
They  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on  social  studies  which  should  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
various  cultures  and  societies  and  expand  the  Western  culture  as  discussed  by  Chilcott 
(1991); 

All  this  suggests  that  social  studies  teachers  need  to  look  at  the  world  as 
a whole,  a totality,  a system,  instead  of  a sum  of self-contained  societies 
and  culture,  and  what  we  should  look  how  this  totality  developed  over 
time...  When  discussing  the  term  "world  culture,"  which  has  been 
developing  in  recent  times,  students  should  decide  whether  this  shared  by 
all  populations  of  the  world.  They  should  consider  the  possible  rise  in 
social  consciousness  among  the  world's  population  for  peace,  freedom, 
and  certain  standard  of  living  for  all  the  world's  population.  They  should 
review  the  effects  of  the  arrival  of  the  Coca-Cola  culture  in  the  rural 
areas  of  the  world  (Chilcott,  1991,  p.44). 

To  extend  the  global  awareness  to  the  individuals  and  institutions  which  should 
adopt  and  promote  globalization,  specialized  international  agencies.  (UNESCO-World 
Bank)  and  scholarly  journals  (international  and  comparative  journals  in  different  fields) 
escalate  their  efforts  to  establish  an  intellectual  choerence  among  educators  and 
intellectuals  around  the  world.  International  conferences  and  seminars  are  held  annually 
to  activate  the  dialogue  and  to  zatalyzs  the  challenges  and  to  strengthen  the  ties  among 
the  group  of  interest  in  the  area  of  globalization.  Their  major  efforts  are  aimed  to  direct 
the  educational  institutions,  mainly  teacher  education  programs  toward  global  tpjrhing 
and  learning. 

The  ever  riding  objective  of  the  global  learning  mode  is  to  investigate  in  the  long-run 
to  waht  extent  entire  nations  can  learn  about  issues  of  both  national  and  global  concern. 
The  development  of  a global  learning  strategy  is  faced  with  a double  challenge  to  take 
both  a horizontal  appraoch,  which  means  integrating  knowledge  across  discipline.*;  and 
uniting  scientific  and  popular  experience,  and  a vertical  approach,  which  means  cutting 
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through  situations  at  various  levels,  local,  regional,  national,  and  international  (Husen, 
1990,  p.  138). 

The  Social  Role: 

Within  the  national  framework,  the  teacher,  like  any  citizen  of  ^ny  country  in  the 
world,  divides  his  loyalty  among  different  categories  to  include  his  parents,  family, 
reliious  or  ethnic  groups,  intellectual  community,  society,  and  the  countiy  of  the 
nationality.  His  belonging  varies  from  one  form  of  association  to  another  depending  on 
his  status  in  each  one  of  the  above  categories.  Therefore,  his  general  role  is  to  sadly 
each  group  interest  to  support  the  national  priorities  (security,  culture,  national  and 
private  propeties,  etc)  under  which  the  teacher  and  the  subgroups  of  the  society  abide  to. 
Sociologists  argued  that  the  teacher  has  different  roles  to  play  in  the  society,  but  the 
main  one  is  to  teach  the  national  values  that  are  shared  by  the  whole  population  in  spite 
of  their  personal  and  cultural  differences  in  countries  like  the  U.S.A. 

Children  are  taught  patriotism  by  saying  the  pledge  of  allegiance  and  by 
studying  the  history  and  geography  of  the  United  States  and  their  state 
and  community.  They  learn  that  the  United  States  is  a great  country 
founded  by  great  leaders  •who  believed  in  freedom  for  all.  Students  learn 
about  the  democratic  system  of  government,  the  fairness  of 
representation,  and  the  importance  of  the  vote.  They  are  taught  to  value 
the  capitalist  system,  in  which  everyone  has  the  right  to  accumulate  as 
much  propety  as  possible  and  pass  it  on  to  one's  children  (Eshleman  et 
al.,  1988,  p.431). 

Among  other  roles,  the  teacher  should  be  an  ideal  for  his  students  in  terms  of 
manners,  attitudes,  appearance,  behaviors,  and  loyalty.  He  is  considered  to  be  an  agent 
of  change  and  through  him  the  new  values  and  skills  are  passed  to  the  new  generations. 
Based  on  these  responsibilities,  he  is  accountable  for  the  society  and  the  formal 
authority  in  his  country.  There  are  many  roles  for  the  teachers  that  vary  from  one 
country  to  another  and  from  one  school  stage  to  another,  as  presented  in  the  following  to 
show  the  different  roles  of  the  teacher  in  the  institution  and  conununity  levels. 

Roles  in  the  school  or  university 
Mediator  for  learning 

Disciplinarian  or  controller  of  students'  behavior 

Parents'  substitute 

Confidant  to  students 

Judge  of  achievement 

Organizer  of  curriculum 

Bureaucrat 

Scholar  and  research  specialists 
Member  of  teachers'  organization 

Roles  in  the  community 
Public  servant 

Surrogate  of  middle-class  moraUty 
Expert  in  some  areas  of  knowledge  or  skills 
Community  leader 
Agent  of  social  change 
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In  those  areas  in  which  teaching  has  not  yet  become  a profession,  the  teacher  may  fill 
fewer  of  these  roles.  The  primary  school  teacher  in  a simple  agricultural  society,  for 
example,  will  fill  only  the  first  five  of  the  school  roles  and  the  first  and,  possibly  the 
second,  of  the  community  roles.  Some  of  the  roles  conflict,  that  is,  the  performance  of 
one,  that  is  of  disciplinarian,  for  example,  tends  to  conflict  witli  another  such  as  that  of 
confidant  to  students,  or  the  role  of  independent  and  creative  scholar  will  tend  to  conflict 
with  the  role  of  agent  of  social  change  (R.J.H.,  1989,  p.436). 

ne  Global  Role 

The  unity  of  the  human  race  on  earth  is  beyond  the  ethnocentric  perspective  which 
the  people  like  to  draw  around  themselves  based  on  their  language,  belief,  race,  color,  or 
nationality.  In  very  simple  language,  the  inhabitants  of  earth  go  back  to  the  same  origins 
and  have  the  exact  biological  characteristics  and  functions.  These  are  the  most 
fundamental  elements  which  control  and  define  the  role  of  every  individual  on  our 
planet  They  share  with  each  other  varieties  of  needs  and  concerns.  Further  than  this 
their  similarities  are  the  natural  feature  while  their  differences  are  the  indication  of 
deviance.  Based  on  this  rational,  the  teacher,  as  human,  has  a global  mission  towards  his 
brothers  and  sisters  of  mankind  on  earth  and  toward  the  living  creatures  and  the  natural 
resources.  He  is  also  required  to  respond  to  many  global  issues  that  are  facing  world 
citizens  including  fanune,  population  expansion,  envirorunental  pollution,  drugs, 
diseases,  human  rights,  etc.  He  has  to  work  as  a messenger  of  peace  by  telling  his 
students  the  truth  about  the  other  societies  and  cultures.  According  to  globalization 
theorists,  the  global  educator  should  have  the  following  quality. 

The  global  teacher  is  a facilitator.  His/Her  role  is  not  primarily  to 
impart  knowledge...  but  to  facilitate  students  in  their  learning  and  in 
their  learning  how  to  learn. 

The  global  teacher  has  a profound  belief  in  human  potential.  She 
recognizes  that  students  do  not  come  to  class  as  empty  vessels  but  with 
some  knowledge,  some  experience  and  a range  of  opinions  and 
perspectives  to  share  with  others. 

The  global  teacher  sees  learning  as  a process  that  is  life-long.  She  views 
learning  as  a journey  with  no  fixed  or  final  destination...  that  is  why  the 
global  teacher  is  also  a global  learner... 

The  global  teacher  is  rights-respectful  and  seeks  to  shift  the  focus  and 
locus  of  power  and  decision-making  in  the  classroom.  She  is  agalitarian. 

Her  goal  is  the  autonomy  and  empowerment  of  the  individual  within  an 
affirmed,  democratic,  and  participatory  environment.  (Pike  and  Selby, 

1988,  pp. 273-74). 

There  are  multiple  roles  for  the  teacher,  but  he  should  use  his  national  role  to  achieve 
the  global  role  based  on  tru  information  and  away  from  bias  and  stereotypes  as 
presented  in  some  of  the  national  knowledge  to  achieve  certain  political  goals.  This  is 
what  educators  in  the  United  States  of  America  like  to  achieve  through  their  teaching 
profession. 
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The  underlying  thesis,  or  organizing  construct,  of  American  Education  in  a Global 
Society  is  that  as  teachers  we  live  and  teach  in  two  dimensions.  First,  we  are  citizens  of 
nation-states,  such  as  the  United  States,  and  we  teach  in  school  systems  that  cultivate  in 
students  a sense  of  national  identification.  This  is  also  true  for  teachers  in  other  countries 
around  the  world.  Second,  we  simultaneously  are  citizens  of  particular  nation-states  and 
members  of  a global  society  that  has  possibilities  for  human  growth,  as  well  as  problems 
for  human  survival  that  has  transcend  national  boundaries  (Gnitek,  1993,  p.  1). 

Comparadve  Analysis 

Despite  the  conflict  of  interest  between  nationalists  and  globalists,  both  agree  on  the 
importance  of  teacher  education  to  achieve  their  objectives.  Each  side  of  the  conflict 
modifies  the  content  of  teacher  education  programs  to  include  courses  and  subjects  that 
are  relevant  to  their  agendas.  Based  on  this  fact,  rrationalists  trsually  foctrs  their  policies 
on  defined  geopolitical  areas  to  which  their  people  pay  respect  and  loyalty.  They  put  a 
lot  of  emphasis  on  their  similarities  while  worl^g  very  hard  to  limit  their  differences 
using  a^imilation  policy. 

"Children  are  to  be  initiated  not  merely  into  society  but,  in  the  twentieth-century 
world  system,  into  the  national  society,  lire  state  organizes  society;  therefore,  the 
individu^  must  be  an  effective  agent  of  the  state  if  the  social  stmcture  is  to  function 
well.  That  is,  the  individrtal  must  be  a citizen  who  learns  to  identify  (however, 
begrudgmgly  and  with  many  protestations)  with  the  national  symbols  and  programs  so 
as  to  help  ensure  the  success  of  state  action"  (Ramirez  & Boli-Bermett,  1985,  p.490). 

To  distingitish  themselves  from  others  and  to  establish  hamiony  and  coherence 
among  their  people,  the  national  governments  use  education  to  plant  the  desirable 
culture  and  values  in  the  minds  of  their  citizens.  Thtts,  teachers  are  prepared  according 
to  national  standards  in  order  to  qualify  them  to  implement  the  nation^  policies. 

"Training  of  professional  teachers  involved  in  their  recognition  of  larger  principles 
of  the  republic  and  their  timer  submission  to  them  In  addition,  it  was  the  role  of  the 
institutes  to  train  teachers  to  extract  total  obedience  from  their  students"  (Tom,  1991, 

p.68). 

As  presented  in  the  following  table,  teacher  education  programs  put  general 
requirements  that  are  focused  on  national  courses  with  various  subjects  about  history, 
geography,  national  education,  language,  culture,  development,  religion,  etc.  While  this 
national  knowledge  is  aimed  to  build  the  character  who  has  loyalty  to  his  country,  it 
might  promote  hatred  and  negligence  for  the  people  of  other  nationalities.  Maclean 
(1990)  found  national  knowledge  to  be  among  the  strong  variance  for  integraton  in  the 
European  countries. 

"National  knowledge  remains  powerful  in  most  countries.  It  can  be  separated  into 
two  kinds.  First,  there  is  the  historic  knowledge  upon  which  national  identities  and 
national  political  cohesion  have  been  based.  It  has  been  treated  in  curriculum  areas  such 
as  history,  literature  and  civics.  This  knowledge  has  been  attacked  in  the  past  as  anti- 
Eiuopean  where  it  encourages  intolerance  and  xenophobia.  But  new  problems  emerge 
when  migrants  are  faced  with  the  national  historic  knowledge  of  host  conunuruties  that 
do  not  meet  their  cultural  aspirations  and  which  maybe  offensive  to  their  own  national 
cultural  as  well  as  sub-cultural  identities  (Maclean,  1990,  p.O). 

In  contrast  with  the  nationalist's  micro  concerns,  globalists  have  a macro  orientation 
about  the  global  issues  which  emerged  as  a result  of  advancement  in  technology, 
commurucation,  and  transportation,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  strong  political  and 
economical  ties  among  the  world  countries  on  the  other.  Their  inspiration  comes  from 
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the  capitalist  ejq)ansion  which  is  sweeping  the  world  looking  for  a wider  market  and 
more  consumers.  They  consider  education  and  educators  as  agents  to  convince  the  world 
population  to  adapt  their  agendas  and  concerns.  Therefore,  teacher  education  is  the 
suitable  place  to  start  promoting  their  ideas  among  teachers  who  will  transfer  the  global 
awareness  to  the  new  generation  "Students  must  be  prepared  to  participate  productively 
in  a global  commimity,  and  faculty  members  must  contribute  to  the  understanding  of 
problems  of  international  inqx>rt"  (Pacheco  & Fernandez,  1992,  p.33). 

The  global  knowledge  as  shown  in  the  preceding  table  contains  varieties  of  courses 
which  include  many  issues  that  are  not  a matter  of  concern  for  some  countries  at  this 
point  of  time.  Among  many  popular  courses  in  this  area  are  global  education, 
international  education,  multicultural  education,  peace  education,  comparative 
education,  etc.  whic  discuss  certain  problems  like  peace,  population  expansion, 
environment,  drugs,  human  rights,  feminism,  democracy,  and  diseases. 


Nationalism 

Globalization 

Courses: 

Courses: 

National  education 

Global  education 

National  history 

International  education 

National  geography 

Multicultural  education 

National  Language(s) 

Peace  education 

National  culture 

International  business  education 

National  religion(s) 

Development  and  education 

National  institutions 

Comparative  education 

National  politics 

Economics  of  education 

Social  institutions 

Education  and  development 

National  resources 

International  organization  and  education 

National  development 

International  studies 

National  literature 

Literacy  and  adult  education 

Subiect  matters: 

Subiect  matters: 

Natioiuility  and  identity 

Peace 

Social  values 

Enviroiunent  pollution 

National  resources 

Drugs 

Local  enviromnent 

Diseases 

Social  change 

Human  rights 

Security 

Feminism 

Patriotism 

Democracy 

Health 

Population  expansion 

The  purpose  of  the  global  knowledge  is  to  prepare  teachers  who  have  enough 
understanding  of  the  global  issue  and  have  the  ability  to  teach  their  students  how  to  act 
as  world  citizens.  This  will  not  happen  without  aggressive  change  in  the  content  of  the 
curriculum  and  in  the  method  of  teaching. 

Global  education  consists  of  efforts  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  content,  in  the 
methods,  and  in  the  social  context  of  education  in  order  to  better  prepare  students  for 
citizenship  in  a global  age  (Andersen,  1979,  p.  15). 
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CONCLUSION 


There  is  a strong  conflict  between  the  national  and  the  global  orientations  in  many 
countries  around  the  world,  but  the  challenge  comes  from  the  major  western  powers 
from  which  both  nationalism  and  globalization  have  emerged  as  a result  of  the 
aggressive  developments  of  modernization  in  such  societies. 

The  tensions  that  exist  between  one's  commitment  and  loyalty  to  the  nation-state,  to 
one's  own  country,  and  the  imperative  for  a larger  and  broader  sense  of  global  realities 
are  evident  in  schools,  curriculum,  and  instruction.  Schools  in  the  United  States,  like 
school  systems  throughout  the  world,  very  heavily  reflect  the  commitment  to  create 
citizens  who  are  loyal  and  participating  members  of  various  nation-states.  In  our  case, 
the  public  schools,  tl^ough  the  formal  curriculum  and  education  milieu,  seek  to  cultivate 
in  students  a knowledge  of  the  American  past  through  the  study  of  history,  a facility  in 
using  the  F.nglish  language  as  the  national  medum  of  communication;  an  awareness  of 
the  structures  of  American  government,  and  a desire  to  participate  as  citizens  in  the 
affairs  of  the  republic.  In  addition  to  teaching  students  the  basic  sl^ls  (reading,  writing, 
and  computation)  and  the  basic  academic  curriculum  (science,  mathematics,  language, 
the  soci^  sciences,  and  humanities),  public  schools  seek  to  develop  a sense  of 
citizenship  that  is  particular  to  the  United  States  (Gutek,  1993,  p.  19). 

Both  nationaUsts  and  globalists  have  political  interests  to  guide  their  educational 
policies,  and  every  group  is  using  education  to  achieve  is  objectives.  Despite  the 
positives  and  the  negatives  of  each  side,  the  vietims  of  such  exercises  are  the  poor 
societies  and  the  cost  of  change  is  very  expensive.  This  is  because  through  education  in 
general  and  teacher  education  in  particular,  the  wild  capitaUst  countries  are  pushing  the 
poor  nations  to  adapt  globalization  and  by  acting  in  this  direction,  globalization  is 
attenq)ting  to  marginalize  the  state's  control  over  their  economy  and  culture.  It  is  aimed 
to  impose  western  culture. 

Globalization  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  expansion  of  European 
culture  across  the  planet  via  settlement,  colonization  and  culture 
mimesis.  It  is  also  bound  up  intrinsically  with  the  pattern  of  capitalist 
development  as  it  has  ramified  through  political  and  cultural  areas 
(Waters,  1995,  p.3). 

Globalization  is  not  worse  than  the  narrow  concept  of  nationalism  which  is  limited  to 
ethnicity,  race  or  ideology.  Therefore,  teacher  education  programs  must  combine 
nationalism  and  globalization  concerns  according  to  the  true  understanding  for  the 
primary  and  fundamental  role  of  human  bemgs  on  earth. 
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CHILD  PROBLEM 
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INTRODUCTION 

It  is  generally  accepted  that  education  is  a profitable  private  and  public  investment, 
both  from  the  economic  and  social  point  of  view.  It  provides  basic  literacy  and  equips 
the  youth  “with  necessary  moral,  physical,  intellectual  and  even  vocatio^  skills  that 
will  make  them  (the  youth)  versatile  and  useful  members  of  the  community  (Yusuf, 
1995)”.  Education  increases  the  personal  earnings  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  suf^ly 
of  skilled  and  highly  educated  manpower  needed  for  economic  development 

Education  is  the  enabling  agent  for  modernization.  It  equips  one  with  the  potential 
for  harnessing  and  exploiting  the  environment  which  is  ever  changing,  by  developing 
one’s  knowledge’s,  attitudes  and  skills.  In  its  simplest  forms,  informal  education,  it 
prepares  the  child  for  his  immediate  environment  but  with  the  world  becoming  one 
mega-conununity,  the  scope  has  expanded.  This  new  worlds  conununity,  with  multi 
racial,  linguistic  and  cultural  groups  interacting,  there  is  a great  need  for  formal,  rather 
than  informal  education. 

Access  To  Formal  Education  In  Nigeria 

Basic  formal  education  in  its  simplest  form  equips  learner  with  basic  literacy, 
numeracy;  problem  solving  and  communicative  skills  ne^ed  very  many  in  intemation^ 
co-operations.  Basic  primaiy  education  also  has  the  added  benefit  of  helping  to 
modernize  peasant  societies  as  it  leads  through  its  programmes,  to  better  hedth  and 
nutrition,  increased  productive  capacity  and  more  enlightened  citizenry.  It  reduces 
squalor,  disease  and  misery.  Beyond  the  basic  level,  its  role  in  development  becomes 
more  obvioirs  as  it  is  the  agency  for  the  development  of  human  resources  very  much 
needed  for  production  in  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

The  development  of  formal  education  in  Nigeria  has  a history  of  gender  disparity  in 
favor  of  the  males.  It  was  seen  as  the  progressive  of  the  boys  to  go  to  school.  N^y 
parents  kept  their  daughters  away  from  “\\^tman’s  education”  because  they  did  not  see 
the  need  for  that  exposure  when  in  the  final  analysis  “the  place  of  the  woman  is  in  the 
kitchen,  more  so,  in  another  man’s  kitchen.  The  southern  part  of  the  country  softened  on 
this  stand  earlier  than  the  north,  but  it  was  not  until  post  independence  period  (1960  and 
beyond)  that  the  education  of  girls,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  became 
generally  accepted.  Table  7,  shows  the  steady  growth  of  female  participation  in 
secondary  education  in  Nigeria.  This  trend  was  encouraged  by  the  interventions  of  world 
bodies  like  the  U.N.O.,UNESCO,  UNICEF,  who  mounted  campaigns  for  the  education 
of  women.  The  awareness  created  has  helped  many  women  throughout  the  federation  to 
attain  great  heights  in  the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  natiort 
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Table  (1) 

£nrol|ueiit  in  Secondary  Education  (General) 


in  Nil 

geria  by  Sex 

Year 

Male 

Female 

Number 

% 

Number 

% 

Male/Female 

1960 

106.826 

79 

28.538 

21 

135.364 

1961 

m.223 

76 

41.015 

24 

168.238 

1962 

143.768 

74 

521.731 

26 

195.499 

1963 

151.807 

72 

600.072 

28 

211.879 

1970 

205.953 

66 

104.095 

34 

310.054 

1971 

317.931 

73 

115.382 

27 

433.313 

1972 

264.949 

66 

134.778 

34 

399.722 

1973 

297.030 

66 

155.342 

34 

452.372 

1973/74 

327.769 

66 

170.975 

34 

498.744 

Source:  Statistics  of  Educational  in  Nigeria 


The  New  Twist 

Twenty  years  after  independence,  by  the  1979/80  academic  session,  female 
participation  in  secondary  education  has  risen  from  twenty-one  percent  in  1960  to  forty- 
four  percent  in  the  South  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  Five  years  later,  by  1985/86 
session,  it  reached  a sixty  one  percent  level  outstripping  the  prqrortion  of  women  in  the 
society.  One  may  be  tempted  to  assume  that  it  was  the  backlog  of  uneducated  girls  that 
brought  about  the  change.  This  however,  does  not  explain  it  all  because  statistics  even 
show  a low  growth  index  for  the  boys  (Table  II  & Fig  I). 

Table(2) 


Growth  of  Secondary  Education  in  Anambra  and  Enugu  States  by  Sex 


Year 

Male 

Female 

Male/Female 

Female 

Participants 

In% 

No. 

Growth 

Index 

No. 

Growth 

Index 

No. 

Growth 

Index 

1975^6 

40.394 

100.00 

23.707 

100.00 

64.091 

100.00 

36.99 

1976/77 

50.519 

125.10 

29.829 

125.00 

80.346 

125.36 

37.13 

1977^8 

59.003 

146.10 

29.310 

123.71 

88.313 

137.77 

29.81 

1978/79 

64.880 

160.66 

47.906 

202.08 

1 12.786 

175.98 

42.48 

1979/80 

71.390 

176.78 

57.007 

241.46 

128.397 

228.40 

44.40 

1980/81 

75.558 

187.10 

77.820 

328.25 

152.378 

239.31 

50.74 

1981/82 

74.553 

184.56 

87.268 

368.10 

161.801 

252.46 

53.94 

1982/83 

74.007 

183.26 

97.354 

410.66 

171.360 

267.37 

56.81 

1983/84 

77.072 

192.83 

111.327 

469.60 

189.200 

295.21 

58.84 

1985/86 

68.797 

170.36 

108.260 

456.66 

177.057 

267.26 

61.15 

Source  for  raw  data:  Nigeria;  Statistics  ofEducation  in  Anambra  State  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistics 
Unit,  Enugu,  1987 
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Growth  rate  of  secondary  enrolment  in  Anambra  and  Enugu  States  by  Sex 


Questions  are  now  being  asked,  “what  ish^peningtotheboys?”  Okafor,  (1991) 
report  a series  decline  in  the  etuolment  of  males  into  college  courses.  One  can  observe  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  girls  in  Nigerian  universities  as  in  some;  hostel  facilities 
originally  designated  for  males  were  converted  to  female  hostels  in  some  Nigerian 
universities.  Many  single-sex  secondary  schools  meant  for  boys  had  to  go  co- 
educational to  remain  viable.  Even  primary  schools  started  showing  signs  of  “take-over” 
by  the  females. 

Table  IE  brings  out  the  trend  in  primary  school  enrolment  from  the  1980/81  session 
to  1983-84.  When  each  cohort  of  pupils  is  followed  up  longitudinally  ,one  can  see  that 
the  critical  point  where  trouble  states  is  primary  5 or  at  age  eleven.  In  the  first  forrr 
years  of  schooling,  there  are  more  boys  than  girls  in  class  but  on  getting  to  primary  5, 
the  table  firms  and  one  sees  more  girls  than  boys  in  the  class.  This  is  the  age  when  they 
go  out  into  apprenticeship.  The  birsiness  barons/  trade  masters  prefer  picking  them  up  at 
that  age,  when  it  is  believed  they  can  more  easily  be  trained.  This  trend  is  confirmed  by 
Table  IV  which  shows  that  at  between  1984/85  and  1989,  there  were  more  boys  enrolled 
into  primary  one,  but  by  the  time  they  reach  ptirrtary  six,  there  are  more  girls  than  boys. 
The  ratro  of  female  parficipation  therefore  rises  above  what  it  was  in  primary  one. 
Wasagu  (1995:5)  decried  that: 

...  majority  of  the  boys  who  are  of  primary  and  secondary 
school  age  have  abandoned  the  schools  and  have  taken  to 
street  hawking  ...  These  primary  school  age  kids  from  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  are  also  commonly  in  every  motor 
spare  parts  shop  all  over  die  country ...  They  abandoned  the 
school  in  search  of  money. 
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Table  (3) 


Year 

1 

Year 

2 

Year 

3 

Year 

4 

Year 

5 

Year 

6 

All 

% 

Female 

Paprtici- 

pation 

M 

122.605 

91.211 

83.000 

80.326 

66.160 

61.498 

495.600 

1980/81 

F 

105.456 

86.123 

81.398 

82.735 

68.922 

63.040 

487.674 

49.6 

MF 

218.061 

177.334 

164.398 

163.061 

135.082 

124.538 

983.274 

M 

113.251 

92.337 

87.517 

82.735 

62.854 

62.417 

501.205 

1981/82 

F 

108.341 

88.946 

84.454 

84.416 

68.485 

69.620 

504.262 

50.2 

MF 

221.592 

181.283 

171.971 

167.245 

131.339 

132.037 

1005.467 

M 

104.618 

73.362 

75.449 

71.132 

56.444 

49.861 

431.141 

1982/83 

F 

99.655 

68.723 

72.132 

70.286 

57.755 

53.740 

422.311 

49.5 

MF 

204.273 

142.085 

147.631 

141.418 

114.199 

103.601 

853.452 

M 

111.450 

77.342 

72.160 

70.494 

53.359 

43.779 

428.584 

1983/84 

F 

100.308 

71.407 

66.559 

57.616 

55.415 

58.581 

409.886 

48.9 

MF 

211.758 

148.749 

138.719 

128.110 

108.774 

102.360 

828.470 

Ministry  of  Education,  1 985  Edition  pp  23-25. 
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The  Concern 


Nigeria  cannot  afford  to  leave  the  boys  out  of  schooling.  Education  is  closely  linked 
with  development,  industry  and  wealth . Without  it  there  will  be  no  doctors  to  heal  the 
sick  , engineers  to  build  the  bridges,  architects  to  design  modem  structures,  lawyers  to 
protect  and  defend  people  when  their  rights  are  threatened  etc.  Everybody,  both  males 
and  females  need  to  be  literate  and  acquire  problem-solving  and  communicative  skills  in 
order  to  fit  into  the  modem  society  and  contribute  to  its  development. 

If  the  traid  (declining  male  enrolment)  is  not  stopped,  time  will  come  when  heads  of 
families  (the  men)  will  be  so  incompetent  in  the  society  that  cracks  and  rifts  will  develop 
in  farmly  relationships  and  that  basic  stmcture  of  the  society  will  get  generally  unstable. 
When  this  happens  the  entire  social  system  will  collapse.  Already,  some  of  tlie  rich  but 
largely  uneducated  men  manage  to  “buy”  wives  who  are  in  the  professions  - doctors, 
lawyers,  pharmacists,  engineers  etc.  With  money  in  hand,  they  scout  for  educated 
women  especially  those  in  the  professions  to  talk  into  marriage,  probably  to  makn  up  for 
their  - educational  deficiency.  To  some,  it  is  also  a status  symbol. 

In  a society  like  among  the  Igbos,  where  traditionally  marriage  is  “till  death  do  us 
part  , the  unbalanced  match  has  resulted  in  a lot  of  stress  for  the  family.  A married 
woman  is  generally  in  the  case  of  a rift,  asked  to  go  back  to  her  husbands’  home  to  look 
after  her  children.  To  avoid  the  stigma  of  living  outside  the  marital  home  she  stays  in 
under  a great  stress  which  negatively  affects  even  the  children  she  is  sent  back  to 
protect.  Some  semi-illiterate  men  have  had  to  “by”  honoraiy  doctorate  degrees  from 
Americ^  Europe,  and  the  Far  East  in  order  to  compensate  for  their  deficiencies.  This  of 
course  is  a reflection  of  an  inferiority  complex  and  so  is  not  a good  solutiom 

It  is  also  feared  that  time  will  come  when  the  women  will  take  over  the  control  of 
our  national  policies,  economy  and  social  life.  The  men  it  is  certain  will  not  like  to  find 
out  that  by  sitting  in  the  office  and  using  their  superior  brain  power,  the  women  control 
their  highly  valued  money  and  compel  them  through  tax  laws  to  surrender  money  for 
common  use. 

Nigerian  men  are  needed  to  contribute  their  own  quota  to  national  development  in 
order  to  accelerate  the  growth  trend.  They  cannot  do  this  by  being  contend  with 
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distribution  of  goods  produced  in  other  countries.  Nigeria  needs  to  produce  rather  be 
content  to  consume  goods  from  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Research  Intervention 

In  an  attempt  to  identify  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  several  studies,  Ndu  (1991), 
Okafor  (1991),  Jaja  (1996),  Yusuf  (1995),  Okeke  (1995),  Agu  (1995),  Udensi  (1991), 
Nannie  & Okenyi  (1990)  came  up  worth  the  information  that: 

1.  Lack  of  employment  opportunities  after  schooling  reduces  the  motivation  for 
formal  education. 

2.  The  preponderance  of  female  teachers  in  school  is  a slap  on  the  male  ego  of 
secondary  school  boys. 

3.  The  Youths  do  not  see  the  link  between  education  and  their  occupational  choice. 

4.  Inappropriate  teaching  methods  scare  children  away  from  schoolwork  and  he 
boys,  who  have  an  excuse  to  drop  out,  move  first 

5.  Low  economic  status  of  parents  compels  children  to  stay  out  of  school  to  earn  a 
living. 

6.  Education  seems  to  have  lost  its  potency  for  being  a means  for  social  leverage,  as 
educated  persons  can  no  longer  afford  items  seen  as  status  symbols. 

7.  Reduced  chances  of  passing  the  school  leaving  certificate  examinations. 

8.  Distance  from  school  especially  in  the  riverine  areas  reduced  participatioiL 

Through  organized  discussions  through  seminars,  radio  and  television  phone-in 
programs,  it  was  found  out  that  children  drop  out  of  school  with  the  full  support  and 
encouragement  of  their  parents  who  find  it  as  an  economic  survival  strategy.  For  them, 
the  final  and  most  important  need  is  to  make  money.  With  the  dearth  of  employment 
opportunities  for  school  leavers,  with  university  lecturers  earning  salaries  that  caimot 
take  care  of  family  needs,  with  teachers  frequently  on  strike,  what  hope  is  there  for 
education  to  be  effective  in  imparting  knowledge’s  and  skills  necessary  for  survival  in 
the  society.  They  feel  that  education  is  long  and  tortuous  without  any  guarantee  of 
success. 

As  education  is  not  free  and  cannot  really  be  so  now,  because  of  ineffective 
techniques  of  revenue  drive  (taxation  etc)  parents  still  need  to  pay  for  school  matoials  - 
clothing,  books,  transportation  etc.  To  survive  the  hard  times,  they  keep  the  girls  in 
school  (for  security  reasons)  and  put  pressure  on  the  boys  to  get  into  economic  activity. 
The  boys  go  into  child  labour,  street  shopping,  apprenticeship,  truck  pushing,  farming 
and  the  like  to  help  family  survive  the  difficult  times. 

The  culture  of  the  Igbos  who  occupy  the  contiguous  States  of  Abia,  Anambra, 
Ebonyi,  Enugu,  Imo  and  parts  of  Delta,  extol  individual  achievement,  especially 
materially.  The  current  value  system  cherishes  the  acquisition  of  material  wealUi  rather 
than  education.  “Aflerall,  a university  degree  no  longer  guarantees  employment  for 
graduates  (Yusuf,  1995:)”. 

Government  Action 

If  children  are  not  in  school,  teachers  will  lose  their  jobs.  If  theaters  do  not  teach 
well  and  also  plan  a relevant  curriculum,  children  drop  out  of  school  especially  the  boys 
who  are  under  pressure  to  earn  a living.  If  boys  remain  out  of  school,  the  countty  will 
experience  a decline  in  the  number  of  male  intellectuals  and  technocrat.*;  and  soon. 
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economic  letrogiessioa  The  ensuring  inferiority  complex  will  reduce  the  stability  of  the 
home  and  subsequently,  that  of  the  social  system. 

Uncomfortable  at  the  prc^ble  consequences  of  observed  trend,  the  affected 
governments  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  country  raised  an  alarm.  UNICEF  received 
the  alarm  signal  and  expressed  its  willingness  to  support  strategies  and  programmes  to 
redress  the  situation  especially  at  the  primary  school  level. 

Proposed  Strategies 

1.  Mass  sensitization  workshops  and  rallies  to  alert  people  of  the  dangers  of 
“experimenting  with  ilUteracy  and  ignorance”.  Hie  mass  media  debate  and 
documentaries. 

2.  Improving  the  relevance  of  schoolwork  by  strengthening  the  vocational  arm  of  the 
curriculum.  Hiis  will  mean  a renewed  emphasis  on  the  training  of  teachers  of 
technical  and  vocational  courses. 

3.  Indirect  payment  of  fees.  Nigeria  had  introduced  free  education,  but  because  of 
j poor  funding  the  system  broke  down.  Tuition  was  kept  free  but  parents  supplied 

other  materials.  Communities  raised  money  through  P.T.A.  levies  to  develop 
school  structures  and  facilities.  It  was  proposed  that  education  be  funded  through 
some  education  taxes  and  funds  and  remove  the  burden  from  parents. 

4.  The  use  of  legislation  to  compel  children  to  stay  through  the  first  nine  years  of 
schooling  and  banning  of  child  labour  including  trading.  This  will  cover  the  period 
of  primary  and  junior  secondary  education.  Enforcement  is  however  seen  as 
problematic. 

5.  Introduction  of  Guidance  counseling  in  primary  schools  and  strengthening  the 
efforts  already  made  at  the  secondary  schools. 

6.  The  restructure  of  the  education  system  to  integrate  apprenticeship  system  with 
formal  system.  This  will  come  in  the  form  of  a work/school  scheme.  It  is  suggested 
that  this  can  be  done  through  the  introduction  of  afternoon/ evening  schools  in 
major  cities  where  these  boys  go  into  apprenticeship.  If  established,  the  drop  outs 
can  pick  up  the  strands  and  take  some  examinations  that  will  enable  them  move 
back  into  the  mainstream 

7.  The  use  of  Distant  Learning  Systems  (DLS).  This  is  already  in  place  for  teacher 
education  in  Nigeria.  Radio  lessons  can  be  re-introduced  to  reach  out  to  these  boys 
wherever  they  are. 

8.  Job  placement  programmes.  It  is  proposed  that  a close  link  be  set  up  between 
schools  and  employers  of  labour,  such  that  counselors  assist  desirous  boys  to  link 
up  to  the  employers  of  labour  and  inqirove  their  chances  of  employment. 
Companies  can  be  programmed  to  periodically  visit  schools  to  advise  students  on 
job  opportunities  and  their  education^  requirements  so  that  they  work  towards  it 

The  boy-child  is  current  and  is  attracting  serious  government  attention  and  actioa 
Nigeria  may  experience  some  far-reaching  reforms  in  the  education  system. 
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The  role  of  the  mass  media  is  becoming  more  obvious.  The  intervention  of  UNICEF 
in  the  sensitization  effort  clearly  showed  that  the  main  thrust  is  the  use  of  the  media. 
Programmes  have  been  designed  using  radio  and  Television  phone-in  sessions  to 
educate  the  public.  As  part  of  the  package  which  is  currently  going  on  as  we  disniRs  the 
issue  in  Amman,  there  are  programmed  Advocacy  visits  to  opinion  leaders  and  a mass 
rally  at  Omitsha,  the  main  commercial  center  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  country.  A lot  of 
educational  talks,  dram,  debates,  jingles  and  montage  have  teen  developed  to  reach  out 
to  people  who  would  otherwise  not  respond  to  ralUes  or  camp  sessions  because  of  their 
apathy  towards  organized  group  meetings.  The  Radio/TV  lessons  sponsored  1^ 
government  may  come  in  to  effectively  teach  people  at  work  while  practical  programme 
will  be  taught  in  the  evening  and/or  Adult  Education  centers. 

A community-based  project  known  as  Catchment  Area-based  Planning,  Management 
and  Monitoring  Mechanism  (CAP-MM)  has  already  come  in  as  an  educational  reform  in 
an  attempt  to  attract  and  retain  school  age  children  in  primary  schools.  This  project 
which  is  already  catching  on  integrates  the  effort  of  government,  community 
representatives  and  non-goverrunental  agencies  in  planning  and  managing  the  project. 
They  co-operatively  form  the  local  CAP-MM  body  which  in  their  own  locality  target  aU 
school  age  children  to  ensure  continuity  so  they  can  benefit  from  the  education  that  has 
achievable  goals  in  knowledge,  skills  attitudes  and  behavior. 

The  CAP-MM  utilizes  both  farmal  and  non-formal  education  structures  to  perform. 
They  requite  para  teachers  and  give  them  some  training  in  their  assigned  tasks.  The 
school  prograrrune  is  made  flexible  to  adapt  to  local  needs.  They  supervise  the  school 
continuously  to  ensure  goal  achievement  at  minimal  cost.  The  body  demands 
accountability  from  the  teachers  and  headmasters’  equipment  goverrunent  efforts  to 
provide  tetter  school  equipment  and  learning  materials  in  each  catachment  area. 

The  UNICEF  has  also  been  very  helpful  in  developing  this  reform  through  capacity 
building  workshops.  Advocacy  and  mobilization  plans.  It  has  done  this  in  collaboration 
with  the  National  Primary  Education  Commission  (NPEC). 

Table  (4) 


Enrolment  by  Sex  and  F 

[atio  of  Female  Participation 

1984/85 

1985/86 

1987 

1988 

1989 

M/F 

349.996 

382.023 

230.646 

252.229 

251.241 

F 

117.591 

178.214 

108.018 

116.531 

1 19.707 

%F 

47.0 

46.7 

46.8 

46.2 

46.6 

MF 

108.080 

167.820 

103.539 

103.659 

96.611 

F 

56.645 

84.852 

51.105 

50.958 

47.692 

%F 

52.4 

50.6 

49.4 

49.2 

49.4 

Nigeria,  Federal  Ministry  of  Education,  Statistics  of  Education  in  Nigeria,  1985-1989 


CONCLUSION 

The  boy-child  problem  is  considered  a very  serious  one  that  if  not  attacked,  stand  the 
chance  of  breaking  the  fabrics  of  national  growth  and  development. 

It  is  an  on-going  phenomenon,  which  has  been  iden^ed  as  caused  by  economic 
difficulties,  rrrelevant  school  curriculum,  lack  of  job  opportunities  for  school  leaves,  and 
the  desire  to  get  rich  quickly  and  achieve  societal  status  symbols.  It  stands  the  chance  of 
throwing  off  balance,  the  efforts  at  striking  a just  balance  in  access  to  education  in  the 
country. 
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Proposed  strategies  for  redress  include  mass  mobilization  and  sensitization 
campaigns,  community  - based  interventions,  teacher  production  in  skill  areas,  review 
of  school  curriculum  with  emphasis  on  trades  and  technology,  integration  of 
apprenticeship  programme  with  regular  school  programms,  an  enabling  law  to  enforce 
compulsory  education  and  better  funding  of  education. 

The  nation  is  addressing  the  problem  through  collaborative  efforts  with  UNICEF,  by 
plaiming  and  introducing  reforms  the  delivery  of  educational  services.  It  is  an  on-going 
project  and  the  final  solution  is  not  yet  determined 
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The  Forty-third  World  Assembly  of  the  Intemational  Council  on  Education  for 
Teaching  (ICET)  was  held  in  December,  1996,  in  Amman,  Jordaa  The  theme  of  the 
conference  was,  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Reform  This  conference  followed  the 
October,  1 996,  "Intemational  Conference  on  Education  " held  by  UNESCO.  Each  of  the 
conferences  involved  a diverse  group  of  policy  makers  and  practitioners  in  discussions 
of  common  interest  The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  an  analysis  of  the  topics 
presented  at  the  ICET  World  Assembly  and  also  find  relationships  between  the 
deliberations  of  each  of  the  groups.  The  first  section  is  an  analysis  of  the  four  main 
topics  of  the  assembly  as  presented  by  the  plenary  session  speakers  and  selected  papers 
fixrm  the  concurrent  sessions.  The  second  section  provides  a summary  of  the  reports  and 
many  specific  recommendations  written  by  rapporteurs  for  each  concurrent  session. 

ITie  ICET  World  Assembly  theme  of,  "Teacher  Education  and  School  Reform  " was 
supported  by  plenary  sessions  and  paper  presentations  that  focused  on  four  topics: 

1.  Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform 

2.  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform 

3.  Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform 

4.  Capitalizing  on  Intemational  Collaboration  for  School  Reform 

The  UNESCO  International  Conference  on  Education's  conference  put  forth  nine; 
recommendations  for  teacher  education.  They  include  the  following: 

1.  recruitment  of  teachers:  attracting  the  most  competement  young  people  to  teaching; 

2.  pre-service  training  : a better  linkage  between  pre-service  training  and  the  demands 
of  an  irmovative  professional  activity; 

3.  in-service  training:  both  a right  and  a duty  for  all  educational  persormel; 

4.  the  involvement  of  teachers  and  other  agents  in  the  process  of  transforming 
education:  autonomy  and  responsibility; 

5.  teachers  and  their  partners  in  the  educational  process:  education  as  a responsiblity 
for  all; 

6.  new  information  and  cormnunication  technologies:  serving  to  improve  the  quality  of 
education  for  all; 

7.  professionahzation  as  a strategy  for  improving  the  status  and  working  conditions  of 
teachers; 

8.  solidarity  with  teachers  working  in  difficult  situations,  and 

9.  regional  and  intemational  co-operation:  and  instrument  to  promote  teacher  mobility 
and  competence. 

Each  of  these  recommendations  is  value  laden  and  warrants  careful  attention  to 
nation  conte;^.  All  of  the  above  recommendations  are  addressed  in  the  summaries  and 
recommendations  of  the  ICET  43"*  World  Assembly. 

The  first  of  the  four  ICET  conference  themes,  "Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform" 
elicited  a series  of  papers  and  addresses  that  are  certainly  related  to  the  UNESCO/ICE 
recommendations.  The  following  items  represent  an  ICET  summary  of  key  ideas  directly 
related  to  the  UNESCO/ICE  recommendations: 
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Topic  L Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform 


The  plenary  session  speech  was  given  by  Dr.  Elaine  Jarchow,  Dean,  College  of 

Education,  Texas  Tech  University,  on  the  topic,  "Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform . " 

The  paper  addressed  numerous  recommendations  that  were  part  of  the  UNESCO 

conference. 

1.  The  characteristics  of  democratic  schools  include: 

• Participation  in  issues  of  governance  and  policy  making. 

• Participation  in  communities  of  learning. 

• Commitment  to  diversity. 

• Curriculum  of  exploration.  (Apple,  1995) 

2.  The  concerns  of  democratic  schools  are  these: 

• The  open  flow  of  ideas,  regardless  of  their  popularity,  that  enables  people  to  be 
as  fully  informed  as  possible. 

• Faith  in  the  individual  and  collective  capacity  of  people  to  create  possibilities 
for  resolving  problems. 

• The  use  of  critical  reflection  and  analysis  to  evaluate  ideas,  problems,  and 
policies. 

• Concern  for  the  welfare  of  others  and  "the  common  good." 

• Concern  for  the  dignity  and  rights  of  individuals  and  minorities. 

• An  understanding  that  democracy  is  not  so  much  an  "ideal"  to  be  pursued  as  an 
"idealized"  set  of  values  that  we  must  live  and  that  must  guide  our  lives  as 
people. 

• The  organization  of  social  institittions  to  promote  and  extend  the  democratic 

way  of  life.  (Apple,  1995) 

3.  A series  of  values  that  promote  democratic  schools  are  these: 

• Opermess  to  Participation 

• Opermess  to  Diversity 

• Opermess  to  Conflict 

• Opermess  to  Reflection 

• Opermess  to  Mistakes  (Patterson,  1993) 

4.  The  values  that  will  characterize  tomorrow's  schools  are  these: 

• Our  organization  values  errqrloyees  actively  participating  in  any  discussion  or 
decision  affecting  them 

• Our  organization  values  diversity  in  perspectives  leading  to  a deeper 
understanding  of  organizational  reality  and  an  enriched  knowledge  base  for 
decision  making. 

• Our  organization  values  ertq>loyees  resolving  conflict  in  a healthy  way  that 
leads  to  stronger  solutions  for  complex  issues. 

• Our  organization  values  errqrloyees  reflecting  on  their  own  and  other's  thinking 
in  order  to  achieve  better  organizational  decisions. 
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• Our  organization  values  en^loyees  acknowledging  mistakes  and  learning  fix>m 
them.  (Patterson,  1993) 


5.  A series  of  questions  that  a school  might  ask  of  itself  are  these:  To  what  extent  does 


• value  commitment  to  the  development  of  the  individual  within  the  district? 

• value  treating  all  individuals  as  significant  stakeholders  in  the  organization? 

• value  a "we"  spirit  and  feeling  of  ownership  in  the  organization? 

• value  empowering  employees  throughout  the  district  to  assist  in  achieving  the 
mission  of  the  school  district? 

• value  equal  access  by  all  employees  to  support  information  and  resources? 

• value  all  enq>loyees  as  equally  important  members  of  the  organization? 

• believe  that  employees  act  in  the  best  interest  of  students  and  the  organization? 

• value  employees  as  having  the  expertise  to  make  wise  decisions? 

• value  investing  in  the  development  of  employees? 

• value  placing  decision  making  as  close  to  the  point  of  implementation  as 
possible? 

• value  the  opportunity  for  input  in  district  wide  decisions? 

• value  decisions  being  make  by  those  who  are  directly  affected  by  them? 

• value  honesty  in  words  and  actions? 

• value  consistent,  responsible  pursuit  of  that  for  wliich  we  stand? 

• value  the  unwavering  commitment  to  ethical  conduct? 

• value  differences  in  individual  philosophy  and  practices? 

• value  differences  in  perspective? 

• value  schools  and  the  children  within  them  celebrating  their  distinct  character? 

• value  students  as  inherently  curious  learners? 

• value  doing  whatever  it  takes  to  achieve  student  success? 

• value  students  being  meaningfully  engaged  in  work  that  has  personal  value  to 
them?  (Patterson,  1993) 

6.  The  following  ICET  sessions  on  "Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform"  were  also 
related  to  the  UNESCO/ICE  recommendations:  (These  can  be  referenced  in  the  996 
ICET  World  Assembly  Program  and  Abstracts.) 

• Towards  (Quality  Improvement  in  the  Teaching  and  Learning  of  Mathematics  in 
Nigerian  Secondary  Schools. 

• Holistic  Intervention  in  the  Bedouin  Settlement  Tel-Sheva  Intended  to  Inq)rove 
Educational  Achievement. 

• Homework  Etc.:  A Character  Development  Education  Partnership  Program. 

• Effectiveness  of  a Critical  Thinking  Course  on  the  Improvement  of  prospective 
Teachers  Thinking  Skills. 

• Valuing  Theories  of  Action  through  (Tase  Research  Methods  and  the 
Experiential  Learning  Process. 

• Focus  on  the  Teacher:  TheTransfer  of  Knowledge  from  Teacher  Educational 
into  the  Classroom. 

• Educating  Racial  Minority  Groups  for  Full  Democratic  Participation  in  the 
Social  Systems  of  the  Dominant  Society. 
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• Multicultural  Education:  An  Innovative  approach  to  Teacher  Education 

• Different  Drummers,  Different  Beats:  Cdtural  Context  vs.  Musical  Content  in 
the  Education  of  an  Artistic  Population. 

• Enhancing  Instructional  Quality  through  Educational  Reform:  Value 

• Added  after  Four  Years 

• Promoting  Democratic  Values  and  Practices  in  Nigerian  Secondary  Schools: 
Models  of  Delivery. 

• Promoting  Democratic  Values  and  Practices  at  School. 

• Social  Studies  Program  in  Teacher  Education  to  Enhance  Democratic  Values 
and  Practices 

• Conflict  Management:  An  Essential  Tool  in  Building  a Healthy  School  Climate 

• School  Rules:  Some  Tensions  Between  Student  Teachers'  Ne^  and  School 
Policy  and  Practice. 

• Multiple  Intelligences  - Importance  for  Teacher  Education 

• Teachers  as  Listeners 


Apple,  M and  Beane,  J.,  Democratic  Schools,  ASCD  Alexandria,  Virginia,  1995. 

Patterson,  Jerry,  Leadership  for  Tomorrow's  Schools,  ASCD,  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
1993. 
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Topic  B.  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform 

This  section  will  focus  on  an  analysis  of  two  Topic  II.  keynote  speeches:  "Fostering 
Partnerships  in  School  Reform,  " by  Mr.  B.  J.  McGettrick  fiom  Saint  Andrew's  College, 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  UK  and  "Positive  Tensions:  Keys  to  Educational  Renewal  in  a 
School-University  Partnership,  " by  Mr.  Robert  S.  Patterson  and  Mr.  Russell  T. 
Osguthorpe  fiom  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah,  USA.  They  will  be  discussed 
in  the  context  of  the  Declaration  and  Nine  Recommendations  of  UNESCO's  Forty  fifth 
session  of  the  International  Conference  on  Education. 

McGettnck  believes  that  the  essence  of  all  partnerships  will  be  in  the  of 

the  broad  principles  of  i)  complementarity  of  purposes,  ii)  effective  communication 
among  partners,  and  iii)  trust  among  partners.  Moreover,  he  argues  that  it  is  p-««fintiai  to 
have  a clear  vision  of  the  purpose  of  education  before  we  can  aderjuately  discuss  the 
ways  in  which  we  foster  partnerships  in  the  service  of  educatioa  He  wants  education  to 
be  as  fiee  of  legal  requirements  as  possible,  because  these  requirements  do  not  enhance 
educational  development.  He  feels  that  education  must  act  as  a beacon  for  society  rather 
than  as  a mirror  of  it.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  education  should  be  clear  about  the 
purposes  of  educational  reforms,  and  should  reflect  these  in  the  partnerships. 

Fostering  Partnerships  between  Schools  and  Universities 

The  professional  education  of  teachers  - both  initial  teacher  education  and  inservice 
education  and  formation.  Teacher  education  mstitutions  have  to  establish  partnerships 
with  primary  and  secondary  schools  to  facilitate  both  effective  initial  education  and 
continuing  professional  development  of  teachers.  Adequate  initial  training  is  not  enough, 
because  technology,  ideas  and  communication  all  change  so  rapidly  in  the  modem 
world.  McGettnck  notes  that  the  nature  of  these  partnerships  can  vary  considerably. 

Continuity  in  Curriculum  Patterns  for  Learners 

In  this  domain  the  relationshrps  among  schools  and  teacher  education  programmes 
and  the  university  need  consideration  in  terms  of  progression  and  coherence  of 
curriculum  Competencies  that  are  promoted  and  core  skills  need  careful  consideration 
and  identificatioiL 

Manpower  Plaiming  and  the  Role  of  Government 

McGettrick  argues  that  there  is  a close  relationship  between  the  aspiration  of  school 
reform  by  government  and  the  resource  allocations  to  schools  and  higher  educatioiL 
Furthermore,  in  govenunent  policy  there  is  a subtle  balance  between  resource  allocation 
to  different  sectors  of  education  which  can  enable  or  inqrede  school  reform.  Planning 
reforms  is  cmcial,  and  initiatives  being  developed  through  govenunent,  private 
initiatives  and  corporate  companies  are  all  of  significance. 

V 

Economic  Advantages  in  Higher  Education  from  Society's  Point  of  View 

In  his  contribution  McGettrick  argues  that  educational  reforms  must  be  based  on 
sound  educational,  social  and  moral  principles.  School  rrforms  require  teacher  reforms 
teachers  are  the  essential  power  for  change  in  educatiotL  The  quality  of  education  in 
schools  is  largely  determined  by  the  quahty  of  the  teachers  in  them.  In  the  development 
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and  implementation  of  school  lefoim  the  abilities  of  teachers  and  their  professionalism 
as  educators  are  very  inqx>rtant.  Successful  staff  development  progranunes  will  focus  on 
the  school  as  a conununity.  Therefore,  school  reforms  must  also  foster  partnerships 
internally  within  the  school,  and  school  reform  should  be  built  iido  school  development 
planning.  In  line  with  modem  conceptions  (see  for  instance  Hargreaves,  Fullan) 
McGettrick  makes  a distinction  between  personal  and  professional  development  and 
corporate  staff  development.  The  school  development  plan  plays  a cracial  role  in  staff 
development  plaiming. 

In  the  evolution  of  school  reforms  curriculum  development,  staff  development  and 
institutional  development  are  of  great  importance.  McGettrick  mentions  three  main 
conditions  for  successful  school  reforms:  i)  clear  rationale  for  the  reform*  ii)  time  for 
staff  to  discuss  and  reflect,  and  iii)  the  availability  of  materials  to  support  the  reform. 
Furthermore  he  calls  for  stable  and  flexible  organizations,  characterized  by  internal 
cohesion  and  effective  external  conununicatiotL 

In  the  final  section  of  his  contribution  McGettrick  discusses  briefly  some  internal  and 
external  forms  of  partnerships  that  focilitate  school  reform  and  create  a confident 
learning  cortununity.  More  specific  he  calls  for  a strategic  alliance  between  the  school 
and  centres  for  educational  development.  These  centres  should  have  i)  technical 
competence  and  effectiveness,  ii)  an  understanding  of  the  ways  in  which  schools 
transform  themselves,  iii)  a clear  understanding  of  the  value  systems  which  motivate  and 
permeate  the  schools,  and  iv)  be  able  to  empower  the  school  in  its  development  as  a 
cortununity  in  transformation 

Discussion 

McGettrick's  presentation  addresses  some  issues  that  are  raised  in  the  Declaration 
and  nine  reconunendations  which  were  the  outcomes  ofUNESCO's  Forty-fifth  session 
of  the  International  Conference  on  EducatioiL  He  underlines  the  principle  that 
educational  reforms  must  affect  schools  and  classrooms,  and  that  teachers,  therefore,  are 
central  to  the  success  of  reform  implementatiotL  In  his  contribution  he  combines  an 
interesting  (but  specific)  understanding  of  the  aims  of  education  and  the  role  of  schools 
in  our  society,  pedagogy,  and  conceptions  of  school  reform  and  professional 
development.  Tlie  quaUties  of  teacher  education  programmes  were  not  discussed  in 
depth.  The  cormnents  that  follow  will  focus  on  i)  McGettrick's  (implicit)  conception  of 
the  role  and  competencies  of  the  teacher,  ii)  the  position  of  and  challenges  for  teacher 
education  and  higher  education  with  regard  to  school  reform,  and  iii)  the  methodology  of 
school  reform.  A more  comprehensive  approach  will  be  taken  rather  than  dealing  with 
each  issue. 

Practicing  teachers  are  key  to  the  transformation  of  schools.  Thus  in  order  for 
teachers  to  lead  or  co-lead  the  reform  efforts,  they  need  to  be  offered  and  take 
responsibility  for  expanded  professional  development  experiences.  In  this  sense 
professional  development  is  an  integral  part  of  current  efforts  to  revitalize  education.  In 
the  process  of  school  reform  both  knowledge  and  conunitment  of  teachers  are  crucial 
factors.  As  Lieberman  and  Miller  (1990)  state,  "for  school  restructuring  to  occur,  a 
combination  of  factors  must  be  present  at  the  same  time  and  over  time  - including 
leadership,  a shared  mission,  school  goals,  necessary  resources,  the  promotion  of 
coUegueship,  and  the  provision  of  professional  growth  opportunities  for  teachers".  In 
line  with  this  statement  we  have  to  educate  teachers  and  other  professionals  for 
leadership  and  change  (O'Hair  and  Odell,  1995;  Haynes,  Notten  and  Van  Veen,  1995). 
Action  research  and  professional  development  schools  are  among  the  emerging  concepts 
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that  support  functional  and  productive  collaborations  among  various  types  of 
professionals.  University  Acuity,  support  systems  for  schools  and  staff  developers  have 
to  rethink  their  roles  and  relationships.  McGettrick's  contribution  does  not  touch  these 
issues. 

In  the  current  climate  of  systemic  reform,  the  professional  development  of  teachers 
and  school  leaders  are  high  on  the  agenda  as  well  as  the  simultaneous  renewal  of  schools 
and  the  education  of  educators  (Dilworth  and  Imig,  1995;  Goodlad,  1993).  In  spite  of  the 
success,  there  are  persistent  barriers  common  to  a lot  of  programmes  that  tend  to  inhibit 
their  success.  Potential  conflicts  between  teacher  education  institutions  and  schools  are 
role  definition,  communication,  time  and  organization  problems,  emergence  of  new 
skills  requirements,  reward  structures,  and  a shared  concept  of  learning  and  "good" 
teaching.  Research  shows  that  we  can  turn  these  stumbling  blocks  into  stepping  stones 
and  build  successful  and  lasting  collaborative  relationships  for  the  sake  of  good  practice 
in  teaching  and  learning. 

Professional  development  schools  where  school  and  university  persoimel  woiic 
together  to  i)  facilitate  higher  levels  of  learning  by  all  children  in  the  school,  ii)  to 
promote  a better  school  enviromnent  for  preparing  teachers  and  other  educational 
professionals,  and  iii)  to  create  a more  supportive  site  for  renewal  of  and  inquiry  by 
e?q)erienced  teachers,  administrators,  school  service  personnel  and  university  faculty. 
Through  the  collaborative  efforts  of  pupils  in  the  school,  community  members, 
pre-service  educators,  practitioners  in  the  school  and  university  faculty,  the  professional 
development  school  can  become  an  exemplary  learning  environment  in  at  least  four 
respects;  it  uses  effective  curricular,  instructional,  and  administrative  practices  to  help 
ensure  that  all  students  reach  their  full  potential  as  students  and  as  persons;  it  provides 
for  renewal,  professional  growth,  and  continuing  education  of  all  participants;  it  serves 
as  a site  for  pre-service  educators  to  work  in  a stimulating  learning  environment  with 
outstanding  practitioners;  it  allows  educators  in  training  to  experience  the  full  range  of 
responsibilities  of  practitioners  in  their  professional  fields;  and  it  supports  inquiry, 
research  and  exchange  of  professional  knowledge. 

The  second  recommendation  of  the  45th  session  of  the  International  Conference  on 
Education  in  Geneva,  1996  (better  linkage  between  pre-service  training  and  the  demands 
of  an  innovative  professional  activity),  the  fourth  (the  involvement  of  teachers  and  other 
agents  in  the  process  of  transforming  education;  autonomy  and  responsibility),  as  well  as 
the  fifth  recommendation  (teachers  and  their  partners  in  the  educational  process 
education  as  a responsibiUty  for  all)  are  in  the  very  heart  of  these  complex  learning 
communities. 

Another  aspect  that  is  listed  - but  has  been  given  too  little  attention  - in  the 
recommendations  of  the  International  Conference  on  Education,  Geneva  1996,  is 
''Solidarity  with  teachers  working  in  difficult  situations"(No.8).  This  recommendation 
touches  the  need  for  expanding  partnerships  serving  children,  youth  and  families  through 
professional  coUaboration  and  service  integration  (Day,  Van  Veen  & Walraven,  1997). 
Unfortunately,  McClettrick's  contribution  does  not  mention  this  trend  at  all,  whereas 
school-linked  comprehensive  services  for  children  and  families  - and  the  various  types  of 
partnerships  in  urban  school  reform  - are  high  on  the  political  and  professional  agenda  in 
a lot  of  cormtries.  The  same  is  true  for  the  concept  of  network  learning  and  the  concept 
of  educating  or  learning  cities.  We  feel  that  these  concepts  and  issues  need  fiuther 
clarification  and  set  the  stage  for  fiiture  research-based  e?q)erimentation  and 
collaborative  school  reform. 
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The  Patterson  an(i  Osguthorpe  presentation,  "Positive  Tensions:  Keys  to  Educational 
Renewal  in  a School-University  Partnership, " provides  an  overview  of  recent 
developments  in  America  that  have  lead  to  the  recent  interest  in  school-university 
collaboratioa  Their  review  of  the  literature  on  the  background  for  collaborative  efforts 
points  out  that  it  is  not  an  ea^  task.  Mutual  understanding  and  trust  are  needed  in  the 
endeavor.  The  Brigham  Young  University  (BYU)-Public  School  Partnership  is  used  an 
ex^ple  for  many  of  their  comments.  Dr.  John  I.  Goodlad  has  worked  closely  with  BYU 
in  its  partnership  effort  and  has  observed; 

For  schools  to  get  better,  they  must  have  better  teachers,  among  other  things.  To 
prepare  better  teachers  (and  counselors,  special  educators,  and  administrators) 
universities  must  have  access  to  school  settings  exhibiting  the  very  best  practices. 
To  assure  the  best  practices,  schools  must  have  ongoing  access  to  alternative 
ideas  and  knowledge.  For  universities  to  have  access  to  exemplary  settings  and 
for  these  settings  to  become  and  remain  exemplary,  the  schools  and  the  preparing 
institutions  must  develop  symbiotic  relationships  through  joining  together  as 
equal  partners.  In  the  kind  of  partnership  envisioned,  universities  have  a stake  in 
and  responsibility  for  school  improvement  just  as  the  schools  have  an  interest  in 
and^responsibility  for  the  education  of  those  who  will  stajfthe  schools  (1987 pp. 

The  authors  point  out  that  although  universities  and  schools  share  common  purposes 
they  often  act  independently  and  critically  of  one  another. 

The  importance  of  developing  a separate  entity  from  the  partner  schools  and  the 
umversity  is  made  clear.  All  stakeholders  must  make  a commitment  to  the  gnaig  of  thp 
collaborating  group.  The  development  and  maintenance  of  trust  must  constantly  be 
nurtured  and  built.  Goodlad  (1994)  asserts  that  the  following  conditions  must  exist  in 
partnerships  in  order  to  ensure  their  success; 

1 . Distinctive  differences  among  the  courting  parties. 

2.  The  complementarity  of  these  differences  that  is,  the  degree  to  which  each  side 
contributes  to  the  other's  lack. 

3.  The  degree  to  which  the  courting  parties  first  envision  and  then  comprehend 
through  experience  the  extent  to  which  this  complementarity  depends  on 
commitment  and  effort  fully  shared. 

4.  Powerful  contextual  contingencies 

The  next  step  is  to  design  new  systems  to  improve  practice  and  enhance  student 
learning.  This  is  a creative  process  in  which  theory  and  practice  are  brought  together, 
l^e  presenters  use  the  term  "partner  school  praxis"  to  describe  this  process.  They 
highhght  the  heed  to  share  and  celebrate  accomplishments.  Without  such  activity,  the 
partnership  will  eventirally  disintegrate. 

It  is  also  recognized  that  many  positive  tensions  will  exist  This  type  of  collaborative 
effort  will  require  new  approaches  to  working  together.  Tensions  among  participants 
must  be  resolved  by  the  power  of  each  participant  to  initiate  change,  rather  than  relying 
exclusively  upon  designat^  leaders  who,  in  the  old  paradigm,  mandated  change.  The 
effort  can  yield  more  lasting  and  mearrirtgful  improvements  in  educatiorral  practice. 
Birilding  on  "shared  experience"  can  resirlt  in  powerful  change. 
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Eight  positive  tensions  in  school-university  partnerships  ate  described.  Each  runs  the 
risk  of  becoming  too  subjective  or  too  objective  in  its  tqtproach.  The  authors  suggest  a 
more  balanced  approach  to  each  tension.  They  are  as  follows; 


Tension 

Membership 

Roles 

Commitment 

Planning 

Approach  to 
Change 

Amount 
of  Change 

Evaluation 

Cost-Benefits 


Balanced 

Informed  Membership:  Participation  is  based  upon  the  interests,, 
abilities,  and  needs  of  each  partner. 

Role  Flexibility:  Partners  shift  roles  as  needed  while  retaining 
institutional  identity. 

Symbiosis:  Participants  work  to  meet  their  partner's  and  their  own 
needs  simultaneously. 

Nurtured  Development:  Partners  sustain  both  plarmed  and 
urqrlaimed  initiatives  of  mutual  benefit. 

Inquiring  Change  Agentry:  Participants  support  each  other  in  Change 
thoughtful  examination  of  each  change  initiative. 

Disciplined  Openness:  New  change  initiatives  are  considered  in 
light  of  current  work. 

Collaborative  Evaluation:  Partners  jointly  determine  the  value  of 
their  work  through  both  symbolic  evidence  and  measurable  results 

Parity:  Participants  agree  that  contributions  are  yielding 
appropriate  benefits. 


Patterson  and  Osguthorpe's  eight  positive  tensions  described  above  offer  insight  into 
important  variables  that  have  an  impact  on  building  effective  partnerships.  A necessary 
balance  must  be  found  between  each  of  the  positive  tensions  that  inevitably  emerge  as 
change  initiatives  are  designed  and  implement^ 

Once  again  the  second,  the  fourth,  and  the  fifth  recommendations  of  the  4Sth  session 
of  the  UNESCO/Intemational  Conference  on  Education  were  addressed  in  this  keynote 
presentatioa  The  presenters  analysis  and  recommendations  provide  specific  and 
practical  recommendations  for  working  collaboratively  between  schools  and  universities. 
The  irmovation  sought  in  UNESCO/ICE's  second  recommendation  will  become  more 
effective  as  teachers  and  university  professors  collaborate  in  real  world  settings  to 
accomplish  change.  Teachers  must  be  involved  in  educational  change  (recommendation 
four,)  but  we  all  need  realistic  models  that  might  be  adapted  to  each  countries  needs. 
Finally,  teachers  are  partners  in  the  educational  process  (reconunendation  five)  and  if 
they  are  disregarded,  we  limit  the  development  of  our  future  teachers. 
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Topic  HL  Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform 


As  the  UNESCO/ICE  paper  focused  on  the  theme  for  the  forty-fifth  session  of  the 
Intenational  Conference  on  Education,  namely  "The  role  of  teachers  in  a changing 
world, " the  Subtheme  3 of  the  43rd  ICET  World  Assembly,  namely  "Preparing  teachers 
for  reform, " is  highly  relevant  As  a matter  of  fart.  Sub-theme  3 attracted  some  50  paper 
presenters,  including  the  plenary  paper  presenter.  Professor  Sim  Wong  Kooi  from  the 
University  Brunei  DarussalW 

The  paper  presenters  were  from  18  countries,  namely  Bahrain,  Brazil,  Brunei 
Darussalam,  Hoiik  Kong,  India,  Indonesia,  Israel,  Jordan,  Mexico,  Nigeria,  Palestine, 
Philippines,  Romania,  Turkey,  Uganda,  United  States  of  America,  West  Bank  and 
Zimbabwe.  Understandably,  each  of  the  paper  presenters  tended  to  focus  on  the  situation 
in  their  own  country.  Even  the  plenary  paper  made  "particular  reference  to  Brunei 
Darussalam."  in  terms  of  current  developments  in  Brunei  Darussalam  as  well  as 
iimovative  developments  in  other  countries  that  have  relevance  to  Brunei  Darussalam  in 
"preparing  teachers  for  school  reform.  " 

However,  it  is  envisaged  that  some  ideas  and  insights  have  important  implications  or 
applications  in  many  other  countries.  For  example,  according  to  the  plenary  paper,  three 
"meta-strategies"  were  employed  to  provide  an  integrative  firework  for  other 
strategies  that  Sultan  HassanalBolkiah  Institute  ofEducation  decided  to  incorporate  in 
its  Strategic  Plarming,  as  follows. 

1.  The  Systemic  meta-strategy  defined  as  the  strategy  of  viewing  the  entire  system,  as 
well  as  its  sub-systems  and  supra-systems,  in  terms  of  structural,  functional  and 
interactive  relationships  and  relevant  inputs,  throughputs  and  outputs. 

2.  The  Synergistic  meta-strategy  defined  as  the  strategy  of  generating  wider-ranging, 
value  added  outcomes  through  proactive  planning  and  the  innovative  integration  of 
otherwise  disparate  actions. 

3.  The  Slymbiotic  meta-strategy  defined  as  the  strategy  of  seeking  collaborative 
involvement,  and  possible  networking,  of  relevant  stakeholders  for  mutual  benefit. 

At  recent  National  Colloquium  "Towards  developing  and  strengthening  partnerships 
in  teacher  education, " the  eight  pairs  of  C's  were  identified  as  very  important  aspects  in 
the  Institute's  current  efforts  in  reviewing  its  various  teacher  education  programs.  These 
pairs  of  C's  were  then  subsumed  under  the  meta-strategies  as  follows. 

1.  Change  & Continuity,  Context  & Coherence  and  Comprehensiveness  & 
Complementarity  under  the  Systemic  meta-strategy. 

2.  Creativity  & Credibility  and  Confidence  & Competence  under  the  Synergstic 
meta-strategy. 

3.  Communications  & Congruence,  Commitment  & Care  and  Co-operation  & 
Competition  under  the  Symbiotic  meta-strategy. 

Judging  fi-om  the  audience's  conunents  and  questions,  it  is  possible  to  infer  that  these 
ideas  were  perceived  as  being  not  only  refieshingly  new  but  also  generic  in  their 
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applicability  to  other  countries.  The  "systemic  approach  to  educational  strategies, " in 
particular,  has  in  feet  been  highUghted  in  the  UNESCO/ICE  paper. 

While  many  of  the  points  in  the  UNESCO/ICE  paper  have  been  amply  reinforced 
and  exemplified  in  the  ICET  papers,  some  have  been  emphasized  and  elaborated  upon 
more  extensively  than  others.  As  in  the  UNESCO/ICE  paper,  practically  all  the  ICET 
papers  seem  to  make  the  tacit  assumption  that  "the  teacher  is  the  key  actor  in  the  process 
of  educational  transformation, " while  most  of  the  ICET  papers  recognize  "the  necessity 
of  designing  integrated  policies  for  teachers  (and  teacher  education).  " Hence,  a 
recurring  point  in  the  ICET  papers  per  se,  or  in  the  en.suing  discussions,  is  that  reforming 
preparing  teachers  is  absolutely  essential  for  school  reform.  One  paper  was  entitled 
"Curriculum  before  curriculum:  A challenge  to  a global  vision  on  teacher  education. " 
Presumably,  reforming  teacher  education  curriculum  is  a prerequisite  to  reforming  the 
school  curriculum. 

While  some  papers  referred  specifically  to  pre-service  or  in-service  teacher 
education,  including  teacher  induction,  most  of  them  referred  to  teacher  preparation  in 
general  or  as  encompassing  all  stages  of  teacher  preparation  continuum.  Most  of  the 
papers  dealt  with  specific  desirable  changes  in  the  knowledge,  attitudes  and  skills  of 
teachers  needed  to  confront  an  increasingly  global,  multicultural  and  (information) 
technological  world,  while  some  stressed  the  need  for  them  to  be  reflective 
professionals.  Considerable  discussion  centered  around  the  significance  of  being  a 
professional.  One  suggestion  was  that  a true  professional  in  education  is  one  who  is 
self-regulating,  self-refiectives,  self-renewing  and  self-respecting.  Likewise,  a fiiequent 
issue  was  the  characteristics  of  a good  teacher.  Using  a song,  "To  Teach, " the  plenary 
paper  underscored  the  importance  of  teachers  being  able  "to  learn,  to  love,  to  live,  to 
lead. " Two  qualities  were  associated  with  each  of  these  dimensions  and  the  eight 
quaUties  were  juxtaposed  to  read  as: 

Task-oriented, 

Enthusiastic, 

Autonomous, 

Caring, 

Humorous, 

Enterprising, 

Reflective  and  Skillful 

There  were  many  new,  and  important,  perspectives  in  the  UNESCO/ICE  paper  that 
were  not  dealt  with  by  any  of  the  ICET  P^rs.  In  particular,  the  sections  on  " The 
wearing  down  of  the  traditional  approach  concerning  teachers"  and  " The  massification 
of  the  teaching  profession  " presented  many  valuable  points  which  each  paiticipant  would 
do  well  to  incorporate  in  any  attempt  to  re-think  or  reform  the  process  of  "Preparing 
teachers  for  school  reform.  " 
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Topic  IV.  Capitalizing  on  International  Collaboration  for  School  Reform 

Stephen  Heyneman,  Chief,  Human  Resources  and  Social  Policy  Division  of  the 
World  Bank,  presented  a paper  at  the  plenary  session  entitled,  "Basic  Education  and 
Economic  Development:  The  Change  in  Standards  for  Both".  The  presentation  addressed 
issues  raised  in  the  Declaration  and  nine  recommendations  which  were  the  outcomes  of 
UNESCO's  Forty-fifth  session  of  the  International  Conference  on  Educatioa  These 
recommendations  were  based  upon  two  principles: 

a.  educational  reforms  must  affect  schools  and  classrooms.  Therefore,  teachers  are 
central  to  the  success  of  reform  implementation; 

b.  integrated,  rather  than  partial,  policies  for  teacher  education  must  be  designed. 

Key  recommendations  concern  the  selection,  career  long  training  and  development 
(henceforth  referred  to  as  CPD  - the  continuing  development  of  teachers),  and  status  and 
working  conditions  of  teachers,  the  levels  and  timing  of  their  participation  in  educational 
reform  efforts,  and  the  interaction  between  these. 

Heyneman  uses  an  economists  macro  perspective  in  proposing  how  these  issues  may 
be  addressed  within  the  worldwide  context  of  rising  costs  of  the  teaching  force, 
difficulties  of  attracting  and  retaining  high  quality  teachers,  and  the  need  for  national  and 
international  quaUty  assurance  and  control  systems,  and  presents  a critique  of  the 
"traditional"  view  that  the  quality  of  basic  education  is  low  and  so  ne^  higher 
investment.  He  suggests  that  expectations  of  economic  performance  and  standards  of 
basic  education  have  changed  such  that  there  is  an  interdependence  between  all  levels 
and  specializations  in  education.  These  are  not  new  ideas,  but  it  is  important  at  this  time 
to  be  reminded  of  changes  in  the  macro  context  of  education. 

Total  recurrent  expenditures  per  student  in  the  industrialized  world  almost  doubled 
between  1970  and  1980.  Between  1960  and  1980  the  spending  gap  between  OECD  and 
IDA  countries  increased  from  14  to  1 to  SO  to  1.  Over  a similar  period,  the  growth  of 
GDP  per  worker  by  region  increased  in  East  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  but  decreased  in 
Europe  and  d!entral  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and  North  Africa  and  Sub-Sahaian  Africa,  and 
increased  by  only  a small  percentage  in  other  regions  of  the  world.  His  conclusion  that 
education  is  taking  a larger  proportion  of  government  spending  and  that  this  creates  new 
issues  of  value  for  money'  is  inescapable  in  all  sectors  of  the  world.  Expectations  of 
teachers  and  learners  in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  the  economy,  i.e.  the  product  of 
their  teaching  as  viewed  from  macro  and  mesa  economic  perspectives,  are  also  more 
complex  in  some  countries  than  others. 

Heyneman  proposes  what  he  calls  new  rationales  for  making  educational  investments 
based  upon  thr^  economic  and  social  imperatives: 

a.  Higher  individual  productivity  using  new  concepts  of  economic  competitiveness; 

b.  Stronger  sector  efficiency  using  new  concepts  of  sector  inter-dependence; 

c.  Stronger  contribution  to  social  cohesion  and  social  stability  using  new 
understandings  of  education  mechanisms. 

These,  he  suggests,  would  result  in  higher  education  quality  which  he  equates  with: 
labor  force  versatihty  through  a better  balance  between  public  and  private  support, 
lowering  regulations  governing  teacher  "turnover"  and  supportive  youth  policies  (in 
order  to  attract  high  quaUty  teachers).  He  proposes  that  countries  in  the  OECD  and 
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MENA  regions  now  have  many  similar  indicators  of  their  work  regarding  financial 
resources,  participation  rates  in  education,  human  resource  commitment,  system 
outcomes  and  social  and  economic  contexts.  Despite  other  differences,  he  suggests  that  it 
should  be  possible  to  design  systems  for  the  professionalization  of  teachers  - cohesive 
education  ^sterns  which  are  comparable  in  quality  to  those  in  competitive  economies  - 
which  will  result  in  competitive  labor  forces  and  social  stability. 

Professionalization  of  Teachers 

The  instrument  which  he  proposes  is  one  in  which  teachers  subject  knowledge, 
knowledge  of  didactics,  classroom  performance,  and  contribution  to  the  education 
profession  or  to  the  school  are  revisited  and  assessed  at  three  intervals  (after  one,  seven 
and  eleven  years)  and  that  success  is  related  to  salary  scale.  In  this  way,  in  his  view, 
teacher  growth  can  be  rewarded;  and  in  his  model,  lack  of  teacher  growth  will  be  treated 
negatively.  For  example,  he  estimates  that  100%  of  teachers  will  progress  beyond  year 
one  (as  ^prentices)  to  be  Grade  1 teachers,  but  only  80%  bq^ond  year  seven  to  become 
Grade  2 and  only  20%  beyond  year  eleven  to  become  Grade  3 teachers. 

The  economic  worthiness  of  such  a model  is,  at  first  sight,  attractive  and  plausible 
However,  further  development  of  the  model  needs  to  address  five  key  issues: 

1.  What  support  will  be  provided  to  improve  those  who  do  not  progress? 

2.  How  can  validity  of  assessment  at  each  point  be  established  through  the  application 
of  common  standards,  even  within  individual  countries?  For  example,  will  a 
teacher  in  a social  deprived  iimer  city  or  rural  school  be  subject  to  the  same 
standards  as  those  in  schools  where  motivation  and  parental  support  are  high? 

3.  On  what  knowledge  base  concerning  teacher  development  are  the  suggested 
"transition"  years  based? 

4.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  the  management  of  such  a system? 

5.  How  does  the  model  take  account  of  UNESCO/ICE's  declaration  and  principle 
concerning  teacher  participation,  improved  conditions  for  teaching: 

'*Many  analyses  indicate  that  the  structural  adjustment  policies  that  many  developing 
countries  have  undergone  led  to  a decline  in  national  expenditure,  which 
considerably  decreased  in  the  1980-90  decade.  In  many  countries,  the  main  way  of 
adjusting  the  educational  budget  is  through  teachers'  salaries:  consequently,  the 
reduction  of  educational  expenditures  provoked  a considerable  deterioration  in  the 
working  conditions  of  teachers.  This  deterioration  produced,  in  its  turn,  a series  of 
well-known  phenomena:  demoralization,  abandon(ment)  of  the  profession, 
absenteeism,  the  search  for  other  occupations  and,  finely,  a negative  impact  on  the 
quality  of  education  offered  to  the  population .. " (Tedesco,  1996). 

The  Heyneman  model  as  it  stands  is  unlikely  to  result  in  a reversing  of  this.  In  his 
model,  contrary  to  the  findings  of  UNESCO/ICE  and  decades  of  systematic  research  on 
educational  change  effectiveness,  teachers  would  not  play  a central  part,  and 
governments  would  continue  to  be  placed  in  the  position  of  distant  assessors  with  little 
understanding  of  the  needs  to  achieve  efficiency  and  effectiveness  gains  through  critical 
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support  and  challenge.  Teachers  are  at  the  heart  of  the  daily  formal  edncatinnal 
experiences  of  children  and  young  people.  In  cultures  which  are  promoting  lifelong 
learning  Heyneman's  model  is  strangely  r^uctionisL 

Yet  he  is  right  in  identifying  the  ne^  for  integration,  a more  holistic  view  of  schools, 
teaching,  leaning  and  measurable  achievement.  The  different  segments'  of  initial  choice 
to  teach,  selection,  pre-service  and  in-service  (CPD)  and  the  interaction  between  these, 
what  is  provided  by  government  and  school  and  community  cultures  need  to  be  brought 
together.  Within  this,  any  system  needs  to  be  able  to  differentiate  between  teachers' 
professional  profiles  in  order  to  provide  appropriate  targeted  training  and  development 
Schools  appraisal  systems  and  atmual  school  development  plans  go  some  way  to  a 
systemic  addressing  of  the  needs  identified  both  by  Heyneman  and  UNESCO/ICE. 
Heyneman's  model  might  for  example,  provide  for  a regular  examination  of  agreed 
minimum  competencies,  allowing  those  teachers  who  perceived  themselves  to  be 
"growing"  to  provide  a more  extensive  portfolio  for  review: 

'...  recognizing  the  need  to  tackle  all  dimensions  of  the  problem  does  not  mean  that 
it  is  possible,  nor  advisable,  to  try  to  solve  everything  at  the  same  time.  The 
systemic  practice  must  be  understood  as  responding  to  the  necessity  of  defining  a 
sequence  of  actions  according  to  which  the  when ' and  how'  of  tackling  the  various 
dimensions  of  the  problem  would  become  clear’.  (Tedesco,  1996). 

Stephen  Heyneman's  paper  provides  a provocative  and  useful  contribution  to  the 
debate  about  teacher  quality,  pupil  achievement  and  the  costs  of  building  and 
maintaining  an  effective,  efficient  education  system  in  the  context  of  changing 
expectations,  needs  and  priorities.  It  is  a valuable  broad  brush  view  from  a particular 
perspective.  The  professionalization  model  which  he  proposes  now  needs  to  he  taken 
forward  in  the  context  of  the  need  to  preserve  teachers'  self  confidence,  motivatioit  and 
continuing  commitment  alongside  proper  govenunental  concerns  of  quality  and  cost. 


Section  n.  Report  from  Rapporteurs 

General  Recommendations  Concerning  the  Four  Main  Topics  of 
ICET'S  43rd  World  Assembly 

Topic  L Enhancing  Values  of  School  Reform 

The  field  of  values  is  of  extreme  importance  since  it  has  an  important  impact  on  the 
overall  development  of  children.  Because  values  are  considered  in  the  context  of  the 
affective  domain  they  are  generally  disregarded  in  schools.  It  is  because  this  domain  is 
not  taught  directly  like  the  cognitive  domain,  it  is  a by  product  of  teaching  strategies. 

Therefore,  school  curriculum  should  be  revised  carefully  with  special  stress  on  how 
values  can  be  inculcated  in  classroom  students.  In  this  respect  teacher  education 
programs  should  be  the  foremost  place  to  start  with  in  introducing  values  and  to  think 
creatively  of  how  they  can  be  taught  effectively.  Though  research  papers  indicated  that 
diversity  among  cultures  does  exist,  training  in  the  area  of  values  education  should  be 
rigorous  and  profound. 

Moreover,  teaching  values  is  crucial  for  strengthening  understanding  among  nations. 
Infusing  new  values  in  schools  that  promote  global  interaction  and  cooperation,  will  help 
in  establishing  the  "global  village". 

Topic  IL  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform 

Research  suggests  partnerships  between  ministries  of  education,  universities,  and 
other  educational  institutions  should  be  established  and  or  enhanced  so  that  teacher 
education  can  be  improved  through  the  collaboratioa  Therefore,  it  is  proposed  that  tliose 
institutions  involved  shoidd  form  a higher  council  to  plan  a set  of  general  guidelines  to 
enhance  partnerships. 

Topic  III,  Pr^aring  Teachers  for  School  Reform 

The  contemporary  research  on  teacher  education  and  follow-up  studies  in  several 
countries  have  underlined  the  importance  of  the  practice  teaching  component  of  teacher 
education  programs.  Observations  of  classroom  practice  invariably  reaches  the 
conclusion  that  practice  teaching  has  not  been  given  the  high  priority  it  rightfully 
deserves. 

The  formidable  challenges  posed  by  rapidly  changing  societies  to  the  teacher 
education  community  have  not  been  fully  addressed.  The  papers  discussed  in  the 
Assembly,  however,  have  highlighted  some  major  issues  rented  to  teacher  education 
reform  and  proposed  some  solutions  to  teacher  education  problems  which  have  been 
summarized  in  the  topic  three  report  at  the  end  of  this  paper. 

Topic  IV.  Capitalizing  on  International  Collaboration  for  School  Reform 

Research  on  collaboration  for  school  reform  suggests  that  an  international  effort 
should  be  initiated  to  promote  better  global  understanding  of  tlie  role  of  teachers  in  the 
process  of  reforming  school  systems. 

Irtternational  efforts  should  focus  on  improving  the  teacher's  working  conditions  and 
minimizing  the  phenomenon  of  burnout  which  is  wide  spread  among  teachers. 
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In  order  to  maximize  the  development  of  national  school  systems  in  different 
countries  the  systems  should  become  open  to  global  concerns,  trends  and  issues. 

Teacher  education  programs  shoidd  provide  student  teachers  with  opportunities  to 
interact  with  their  counterparts  in  different  cultures. 
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Specific  Recommendations  on  Each  Worid  Assembly  Topic 
Topic  One:  Enhancing  Values  in  School  Reform 
Submitted  by:  Anwar  Al-Smd 
Background 

As  great  attention  was  given  to  the  issue  of  enhancing  values  in  school  reform, 
school  inputs  i.e.  the  teacher,  teaching  materials,  curriculum  and  textbooks  are  inqrartant 
to  Rnhanf^!  contemporary  values  in  schools.  Advanced  or  underdeveloped  societies  are 
bound  to  look  at  Ae  issue  of  values  and  the  need  for  effusing  new  values  is  crucial  to 
promoting  international  as  well  as  global  interaction  and  cooperation,  so  as  to  achieve  a 
high  level  of  universality.  Henceforth,  exchange  of  ideas  stands  as  a means  to  foster  and 
design  promising  reform  schemes  especially  at  the  school  immediate  levels.  A point  of 
importance  must  be  stressed:  enhancing  values  in  school  reform  requires  strong  societal 
and  institutional  commitment  Society  must  believe  in  change,  and  that  change  must  take 
place  in  schools.  Therefore  participants  in  the  reform  movement  must  represent  all 
groups  of  the  society,  no  matter  of  what  size.  This  might  be  justified  when  one  reahzes 
that  educational  systems  in  many  underdeveloped  countries  are  of  the  legacy  the  colonial 
powers.  Therefore  it  is  most  important  to  have  it  reexamined,  reformed,  and  put  in  a 
global  cooperative  context 

Values  Stressed 

The  following  set  of  values  have  a central  role  in  school  reform: . 

• Opeimess  to  Participation 

• C^nness  to  Diversity 

« C^imess  to  Conflict 

• Openness  to  Reflection  . 

• C^imess  to  Mistakes 

If  school  reform  is  to  foster  these  values,  the  teaching  process  must  continuously  be 
revised  and  improved.  Among  the  various  school  subject  matters,  the  importance  of 
social  studies  in  inculcating  values  was  given  prominence. 

It  was  stressed  that  the  seeds  of  democratic  values  are  found  in  every  country 
because  of  their  universality,  however, Jthie  practices  of  these  values  may  differ  from  one 
country  to  another  due  to  social,  political,  and  economic  context. 

Democratic  Schools 

School  reform  must  aim  at  giving  schools  more  autonomy  and  independence.  This 
will  bring  a shift  in  the  function  and  role  of  the  school  from  following  to  leading,  from 
reproduction  of  values  and  ideas  to  bringing  about  change  and  innovations  and 

introduction  of  new  values.  Democratic  schools  are  characterized  by: 

^ < 
t • ’ •. 

• Participation  in  issues  and  governance  ami  policy  making. 

• Participation  in  communities  of  learning. 
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• Commitment  to  diversity. 

• Curriculum  of  exploration 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

While  referred  to  in  different  ways,  the  following  recommendations  are  deemed  of 
importance  in  almost  all  the  papers  presented  under  the  topic  of  "Enhancing  Values  in 
School  Reform  " 

• Intensive  research  must  be  carried  out  to  pin-point  the  strengths  and  weaknesses 
of  existing  schools  in  the  value-related  areas,  including  teacher's  perceptions  of 
contemporary  values  and  democratic  practices  in  the  classroom. 

• Due  to  cultural  differences,  school  reforms  concerning  values  must  come  from 
within  rather  than  from  outside. 

• Schools  should  emphasize  the  importance  ofbeing  open  minded  to  values  of 
different  cultures  arid  thereby  bring  about  international  understanding. 

• Advocates  of  school  reform  must  ensure  political  commitment  to  achieve 
school  reform  objectives. 

• School  reforms  must  emphasize  all  aspects  of  equity,  such  as  equality  of  access, 
equality  of  survival;  equality  of  outcome;  and  equality  of  output. 

• Effective  supervisory  systems  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  any  school  reform. 

• Tracer  studies  should  be  conducted  to  make  sure  that  students  have  acquired  the 
contemporary  values  intended  by  the  reform. 
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Topic  Two:  Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform 

Submitted  by:  Dr.  Mtyed  Abu-Jaber 

Background 

In  the  era  of  advanced  technology  and  new  world  systems,  partnerships  are 
becoming  mote  and  more  essential  to  educational  renewal  and  the  improvement  of 
teacher  educatioa  To  sustain  such  renewal  universities  and  Ministries  of  Education 
should  work  together  in  a collaborative  mode,  where  knowledge  and  experience  are 
shared,  exchanged  enriched  and  complemented. 

Research  suggests  that  the  essence  of  all  partnerships  is  in  the  ^plication  of  broad 
principles  of  having  distinctive  differences  and  purposes  among  the  participating  parties; 
effective  conununication;  and  trust  among  the  partners.  In  addition,  there  must  be  a 
shared  understanding  of  these  principles  and  how  they  are  translated  into  action  in 
different  settings.  The  partnerships  between  universities  and  Ministries  of  Education  are 
fostered  in  a number  of  ways  including  the  professional  training  of  teachers  (both  pre 
and  in  - service  education);  the  continuity  in  curriculum  patterns  for  learners;  the 
concern  for  "manpower  planning"  and  the  role  of  government;  and  the  economic 
advantages  fiom  society's  point  of  view.  Thus,  encouragement  and  resources  to  facilitate 
the  development  and  operation  of  partnerships  between  universities  and  schools  must  be 
provided  by  the  Ministries  of  Education  and  the  universities.  They  should  support  and 
facilitate  partnerships  not  require  or  mandate  them. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  following  are  the  main  recommendations  fiom  the  various  studies,  papers,  and 
articles  that  were  presented  on  topic  two  "Fostering  Partnerships  in  School  Reform  " and 
the  discussions  that  followed  each  presentation. 

1)  Partnerships  between  universities  and  schools  should  be  studied  in  order  to  identify 
conditions  fundamental  to  successful  operation^  ■ and  to  avoid  negative  or 
undesirable  conditions  which  could  limit  effectiveness  or  the  value  of  partnerships. 

2)  Partnership  organizations  should  establish  an  evaluation  system  in  order  to  ensure 
that  the  primary  goals  of  improving  student  learning  and  of  preparing  better 
teachers  are  not  overlooked  or  neglected  in  the  process  of  working  to  create  an 
effective  partnership  organization. 

3)  A Center  or  a committee  for  the  Improvement  of  Teacher  Education  aiul  Schooling 
(CITES)  should  be  formed  between  Ministries  of  Education  and  universities  to  act 
as  strong,  positive  change  on  drawing  the  partners  closer  to  one  another. 

4)  Partnerships  which  are  functioning  effectively  should  be  identified  and  used  as 
models  to  benefit  those  who  want  to  start  or  enhance  a partnership. 

5)  To  enhance  partnerships,  school  reforms  should  be  built  into  school  development 
planning,  taking  into  consideration  the  value  systems  which  motivates  and 
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permeate  the  schools.  Universities  and  Ministries  of  Education  should  up-date  their 
curricula  to  induce  educational  reform. 

6)  In  order  to  foster  partnerships  between  universities  and  Ministries  of  Education, 
emphasis  should  be  given  to  curriculum  progression*  coherence,  relevance,  and 
balance. 

7)  Due  to  its  importance  and  effectiveness  in  school  improvement  and  shiHants' 
achievement,  school  coimcils  should  be  formed  in  each  school  to  facilitate 
partnoships  among  universities  and  Ministries  of  Education. 

8)  Emphasis  should  be  given  to  provide  appropriate  technology  to  technical  and 
vocational  schools  as  well  as  academic  schools. 

9)  Advances  in  information  and  computer  networking  technologies  should  be  used  to 
improve  services  and  communication  among  faculty  and  staff  members  between 
universities  and  Ministries  of  Education. 

10)  To  cope  with  emerging  technologies  and  to  improve  the  instructional  processes, 
workshops,  seminars  and  media  demonstrations  on  the  appropriate  use  of  different 
types  of  technologies  should  be  organized  and  conducted  co-operatively  between 
universities  and  schools. 

11)  Investments  and  resources  should  be  directed  toward  computers  and  other  types  of 
interactive  technologies  provided  that  their  use  will  raise  the  standards  of  general 
educatioiL 

12)  A closer  partnership  between  universities  and  schools  should  be  emphasized 
concerning  the  improvement  of  teaching  practice,  taking  advantage  of  the  potential 
contribution  of  peer  support  as  resources  in  students  teachers' learning  experiences 
during  practice  teaching. 

13)  Universities  and  schools  must  be  open  to  international  co-operation  and  exchange 
of  ideas  that  enrich  learning  experiences  and  facilitate  designing  rtrong  reforms. 

14)  Management  training  of  administrators  and  principals  is  essential  as  is  continuous 
staff  development  in  relevant  skills. 

13)  Students  and  teachers  must  commitment  to  better  mutual  knowledge  of  needs  and 
aspirations. 


Topic  3:  Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform 
Submitted  by:  Kapur  AhUtwat 

Teacher  education  today  confronts  unprecedented  challenges  from  the  fundamental 
changes  in  education  systems  imposed  by  all-embracing  educational  reforms  being 
implemented  in  many  countries.  Most  of  these  reforms  implicate  revolutionary  changes 
in  educational  systems  especially  in  the  role  and  modus  operand!  of  the  teacher.  It  is 
clear  that  success  or  failure  of  educational  reform,  even  after  all  other  conditions  have 
been  fulfilled,  lies  in  the  hands  of  teachers.  What  is  not  clear  is  how  to  prepare  teachers 
to  shoulder  such  an  enormous  responsibility. 

Topic  3 "Preparing  Teachers  for  School  Reform"  under  the  theme  "Teacher 
Education  and  School  Reform  " of  the  43rd  World  Assembly  of  ICET  focused  upon  this 
issue.  An  overview  of  the  papers  and  their  ensuing  discussions  is  presented  below. 

Conclusions 

There  is  universal  realization  that  teacher  education  and  training  systems  that  served 
well  the  needs  of  education  in  the  cold-war  era  all  over  the  world,  have  outlived  their 
utiUly.  ThQr  are  no  longer  valid  for  current  needs  of  rapidly  changing  free  trade 
economies  and  th^^  are  certainly  unfit  to  prepare  teachers  who  would  face  the 
formidable  challenge  to  produce  worthy  citizens  of  national  states  of  the  evolving  global 
society. 

Existing  teacher  education  programs  are  generally  governed  by  stale  theories, 
outdated  p^gogy  and  stifling  practices.  Th^  are  overloaded  with  academic  courses 
and  there  is  little  room  for  practice  teaching.  There  is  hardly  any  effective  supervision 
and  guidance;  mentorship;  or  role  models  for  student  teachers  to  emulate  in  schools. 
Teacher  educators  are  so  set  in  their  teaching  methods  (variations  of  lecture),  cherished 
beliefe,  attitudes,  and  idiosyncrasies  that  th^r  find  it  hard  to  change.  Education  faculty  in 
most  universities  and  colleges  are  almost  averse  to  change.  They  are  reluctant  even  to 
entertain  new  ideas.  Teaching/leaming  techniques  such  as  drama,  role  playing,  hands-on 
experience  are  only  taught  by  lecture.  ThQr  simply  preach,  but  abstain  from  practice,  and 
are  generally  threatened  by  the  invasion  of  modem  technologies. 

There  is  general  consensus  among  teacher  educators  and  teachers,  that  existing 
teacher  education  programs  ought  to  be  restructured,  redesigned  and  reconstmcted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  teachers.  Also,  there  is  common  uiulerstanding  that  teacher  education 
program  reforms  alone  cannot  achieve  their  goals  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  school 
reforms;  structural  changes  in  education  systems,  modernization  of  examination  and 
assessment  systems  in  schools,  as  well  as  in  teacher  education  institutions;  and 
improvement  in  the  social  and  economic  status  of  the  teaching  profession. 

While  the  broad  goals  of  the  teacher  education  reforms  are  shared  universally,  the 
specific  reform  objectives,  strategies,  components,  and  implementation  approaches  are 
going  to  vary  according  to  the  needs  and  contexts  of  education  systems  in  different 
countries. 


Reform  Requirements 


Requirements  of  successful  teacher  education  reforms  alluded  in  papers  and 
discussions  included  the  following; 

• Political  will  and  strong  national  commitment 

• Paiticipation,  cooperation  and  collaboration  among  all  the  constituencies 
concerned  and  education 

• Ownership  of  the  reform  process  and  its  outcomes  by  all  the  stakeholders  and 
beneficiaries,  particularly  by  teacher  preparation  institutions  and  teachers 

• A sound  reform  plan  based  upon  empirical  research  findings  and  long 
deliberations  of  specialists 

• Implementation  feasibility 

• Adaptability 

• Sustainability 

Reform  Recommendations 

The  following  reconunendations  have  emerged  from  discussions  and  deliberations  of 
various  teacher-education  reform  models  and  research  findings 

• In  order  to  succeed,  teacher  education  reforms  should  be  synoptic  and 
revolutionary  rather  than  incremental  and  evolutionary 

• Teacher  education  programs  should  equip  teachers  with  knowledge,  skills, 
attitudes  and  values  which  they  are  expected  to  develop  and  inculcate  in  their 
students. 

• Teacher  education  programs  should  be  robust,  dynamic,  irmovative  and  readily 
adaptable  to  changing  needs  of  society,  changing  conceptualizations  of  the 
quality  of  education,  changing  role  and  responsibiUty  of  the  teachers,  changing 
e;q}ectations  of  society  and  those  of  the  teadiing  profession  itself. 

• Teacher  education  and  training  programs  should  emphasize  and  strengthen  the 
practice  teaching  component,  and  practical  applications  of  pedagogy  in  order  to 
produce  world  quaUty  teachers  capable  of  meeting  the  teaching  demands  of  the 
21st  century. 

• Teacher  preparation  reform  should  not  only  be  a continuing  process,  but  also  be 
one  that  marches  in  symbiotic  synchronization  with  school  reform. 

• Education  programs  should  strive  for  establishing  a strong  and  enforceable  code 
of  ethics  for  the  teaching  profession. 

• Components  of  professional  training  and  development  of  teachers  should 
include 

a.  General  education  consisting  of  social  sciences,  natural  sciences,  and  humanities 

b.  Preparation  in  the  subject  matter  of  specialized  education. 

c.  Pedagogy,  practice  and  technology. 
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• Teacher  education  institutions  must  establish  networks  of  effective  cooperating 
schools  and  master  teachers  to  serve  as  models  of  best  practice. 

• To  cope  with  new  emerging  technologies,  and  to  improve  the  instructional 
processes  workshops,  seminars  and  media  demonstrations  on  the  appropriate 
use  of  different  types  of  technology  should  be  organized  and  conducted  by 
universities  in  collaboration  with  schools. 

• A closer  partnership  between  imiversities  and  schools  should  be  created  to 
improve  teaching  practice  by  taking  advantage  of  the  potential  contribution  of 
peer  support  as  resource  in  student  teachers' learning  experiences  during  the 
supported  teaching  practice. 

• School-based  teacher  support  systems,  as  well  as,  regional  Learning  Resoirrces 
and  Teacher  Development  Centers  should  be  established 

• Teacher  education  programs  should  provide  student  teachers  opportunities  to 
interact  with  their  counterparts  in  Cerent  cultures  and  to  benefit  from  the 
exposure  to  alternative,  irmovative,  teacher  education  and  professional 
development  programs  in  different  countries. 

• Teacher  education  reforms  must  ensure  institutional  commitment  to  prepare 
quality  teachers  for  quality  schools. 

• Teacher  education  institutions  should  establish  appropriate  selection  procedures 
and  select  high  quality  candidates  with  a strong  corrunitment  to  teaching 
profession. 

• Teacher  education  programs  should  encourage  teachers  to  be  creative  and 
innovative  in  developing  and  adopting  novel  teaching  methods,  and  conducting 
action  research  in  their  classrooms. 

• Teacher  education  reforms  should  adopt  three  meta-strategies; 

a-  Systemic  meta-strategy  which  views  the  entire  system  comprising  sub  ystem  nd 
supra-systems  in  terms  of  structural,  fimctional  and  interactive  relationships  and 
relevant  inputs,  throughputs  and  outputs. 

b.  Synergistic  meta-strateev  to  generate  wide-ranging,  value  added  outcomes 
through  proactive  plaruiing  and  the  irmovative  integration  of  otherwise  disparate 
activities. 

c.  Symbiotic  meta-strategy  to  ensure  collaborative  involvement,  and  networking  of 
relevant  stakeholders  for  mutual  benefit. 
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Topic  Foun  Capitaliang  on  International  Collaboration  for  School  Reform 
Submitted  by  Dr.  Haiti  Abdel-Rahman 


School  reform  does  not  operate  in  a vacuum  or  begin  from  stage  zero.  Our 
information  age  provides  an  opportunity  to  consider  other  coimtries  experiences  to 
enrich  the  alternatives  that  mig^t  be  utilized  in  school  reform.  The  following  key  issues 
were  discussed  in  this  area: 

• There  is  an  educational  spending  gap  among  different  countries,  e.g.  within 
developing  countries  there  is  a gap  in  expenditure  in  higher  education  and  basic 
educatioa  Higher  education  expenditure  is  significantly  more  than  basic 
educatioa 

• .In  addition  to  international  collaboration,  the  cooperation  among  school,  home, 
and  community  must  be  emphasized  in  the  process  of  education  our  children. 

• In  developing  countries  it  is  suggested  that  schools  have  begun  to  play  the  key 
role  in  the  education  of  children,  while  in  the  developed  countries  the  home  and 
community  role  continues  to  be  influential. 

• Professionalization  of  teachers  should  be  accomplished  through  special 
assessment  procedures  based  on  subject  matter  knowledge;  observed  classroom 
performance;  and  contribution  to  the  school  and  the  profession. 

Highlights  from  Papers  Presented  at  the  Assembly 

• You  can't  have  higher  quality  education  if  you  are  not  creative  enough  in 
dealing  with  educational  issues. 

• Pre-school  teacher  training  programs  should  include  artistic  activities  which  can 
be  utilized  to  teach  children  a variety  of  skills  and  enhance  children's 
development  in  the  social,  emotional,  and  physical  areas. 

• The  phenomenon  of  burnout  is  widespread  among  teachers  to  an  extent  that 
calls  for  international  attention  and  should  be  subjected  to  focused  research. 

• Educational  efforts  should  focus  on  international  efforts  concerning  adult 
education  and  adjustments  need  to  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  youth 

• There  is  a need  to  incorporate  modem  technological  information  systems  such 
as  the  Internet  to  promote  understanding  among  students  throughout  the  world. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

• Equal  educational  opportunity  should  be  provided  to  everyone  regardless  of 
race,  gender,  religion,  etc. 
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® In  reforming  school,  systems  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  means  and  ways  to 
develop  national  curric^a  open  to  global  concerns. 


• Teaching  should  be  supplemented  with  a high  degree  of  cultural  awareness. 

• Educational  systems  should  be  encouraged  to  "think  global  and  act  local." 
General  Conclusion: 

One  may  say  that  all  efforts  of  school  reform  should  c^italize  and  concentrate 
equally  on  local  and  global  knowledge.  In  order  to  develop  national  school  systems, 
countries  should  be  open  to  global  concerns,  trends,  and  issues,  while  appreciating  the 
local  variables  in  their  endeavors  to  make  school  reform  meaningful  and  manageable. 

It  is  clear  that  there  are  many  commonalties  between  the  recommendations  of 
UNESCO's  "International  Conference  on  £i/uca//on"  and  those  that  emerged  from  the 
43rd  ICET  World  Assembly.  Each  speaks  to  the  other  concerning  many  of  the  important 
issues  that  confront  practicing  teachers  and  teacher  education.  It  is  incumbent  on  teacher 
educators  to  respond  to  the  challenges  and  knowledge  base  that  have  emerged  from  each 
of  these  conferences.  It  has  been  repeated  frequently  in  this  document  that  the  unique 
contextual  needs  must  be  considered.  Yet  the  opportunity  to  gain  insights  from  a diverse 
group  of  educators  can  only  assist  educational  reform  around  the  world. 
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